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THE  AMERICAN   TROOPER 
AND   HIS   MOUNT 


By   RALPH  D.    PAINE 
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THE  veteran  sergeant,  straight  and 
brown  and  trim,  turned  from  the 
unspeakably  awkward  bunch  of  re- 
cruits long  enough  to  observe: 

"Yes,  sir.  It  takes  five  years  to  make 
a  cavalryman,  that  is  if  he's  got  the  right 
stuff  in  him.  If  he  hasn't,  you  couldn't 
do  it  in  a  lifetime." 

Near  these  squads  of  raw  material  from 
which  troopers  of  Uncle  Sam  must  be 
hammered  by  dint  of  work  and  sweat  and 
patience,  stretched  a  long  row  of  brick  sta- 
bles, their  corrals  filled  with  troop  horses; 
and  in  front  of  them  lay  the  big  brick 
barracks,  a  building  for  every  troop,  in 
shape  and  size  like  the  dormitories  of  a  col- 
lege. Beyond  the  buildings  swirled  clouds 
of  brown  dust  to  mark  the  wide  drill- 
ground  where  men  and  horses  were  hard 
at  work.  These  were  the  most  conspicu- 
ous features  of  one  of  the  finest  army  posts 
in  the  country,  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Ver- 
mont, where  are  quartered  the  twelve  troops 
of  the  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  the  entire  regi- 
ment, one  thousand  strong.  It  is  a  rare 
thing  for  an  American  cavalry  regiment 
to  be  found  intact  in  time  of  peace,  and  if 
you  would  know  how  the  men  and  mounts 
of  Uncle  Sam  are  put  through  the  mill  that 


makes  them  the  most  effective  cavalry  force 
in  the  world,  Fort  Ethan  Allen  is  the  place 
to  seek. 

Last  spring  G  Troop  of  this  Fifteenth 
Cavalry,  Captain  William  T.  Johnston,  was 
a  brilliant  feature  of  the  programme  of  the 
Military  Tournament  in  Madison  Square 
Garden.  The  fancy  drill  and  the  rough- 
riding  were  the  best  of  their  kind  ever  ex- 
hibited. Men  and  horses  performed  with 
amazing  skill,  finish  and  harmony  in  feats 
belonging  to  picked  circus  talent.  Many 
who  saw  them  had  a  notion  that  this  com- 
mand had  been  carefully  sifted  for  this 
purpose,  that  these  were  the  few  picked 
riders  of  a  whole  regiment,  and  that  they 
did  not  fairly  represent  the  average  ability 
of  the  American  cavalryman.  Now  the 
fact  is  that  Captain  Johnston's  troop  had 
used  the  spare  time  of  several  months  to  de- 
vise and  perfect  the  more  spectacular  feat- 
ures of  their  programme.  But  the  tricks 
they  did  as  one  man  were  no  more  than 
variations  of  the  work  of  any  cavalry  troop 
of  the  American  army,  and  the  troop  in 
question  was  selected  only  after  stirring 
competition  against  the  other  commands 
at  the  Vermont  post. 

A  few  millions  of  patriotic  voters,  despite 
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the  humiliating  lessons  of  the  Spanish 
war,  persist  in  the  delusion  of  a  "volunteer 
citizen  army,"  able  effectively  to  take  the 
field  at  the  call  to  arms.  The  term  of  en- 
listment in  the  American  army  is  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  trooper  has 
begun  to  understand  his  business,  and  to 
repay  Uncle  Sam  for  the  vast  amount  of 
time,  effort  and  money  needed  to  make 
a  soldier  of  him.  In  time  of  peace  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  cavalry  force 
work,  day  in  and  day  out,  with  longer 
hours  of  tireless  endeavor  than  the  average 
professional  man  gives  to  his  desk,  in  order 
to  make  good  soldiers  of  the  raw  material 
that  the  recruiting  office  grinds  out.  Be- 
tween the  squad  in  the  hands  of  our  friend 
the  sergeant,  and  the  troop  capable  of  show- 
ing what  cavalry  can  do  "when  they  lay 
themselves  out"  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, or  what  is  more  to  the  point,  "hike" 
months  on  end  through  the  Philippine  jun- 
gles, there  is  the  daily  schooling  of  years. 
There  is  no  waste  of  effort  in  this  long 
and  arduous  training  of  the  trooper  and  his 
mount.  Every  ounce  of  work  is  focused 
straight  at  the  ultimate  aim,  which  is  to 
make  hardy,  mobile,  reliant  cavalry,  able 
to  fight  and  operate  mounted  or  on  foot, 
in  any  climate,  over  any  country.  If  it 
takes  from  three  to  five  years  to  mould  this 
trooper,  the  finished  product  need  fear  no 
comparisons.     I  have  seen   him   operating 


in  war-time,  and  I  have  seen  also  in  active 
service  against  an  enemy  the  cavalry  of 
the  English,  German,  French,  Japanese 
and  Russian  armies.  There  are  showier 
troops,  but  barring  fuss  and  feathers,  this 
Yankee  and  his  horse  in  combination  cannot 
be  excelled.  And  that  cavalry  are  indis- 
pensable for  decisive  victories  has  been 
taught  once  more  by  the  war  in  the  East. 

If  you  would  glimpse  the  making  of  the 
trooper,  join  our  sergeant  and  his  bunch 
of  recruits  at  7:15  in  the  morning  at  Fort 
Ethan  Allen.  Not  far  away  are  other 
squads  undergoing  similarly  painful  proc- 
esses, three  of  them  all  told,  each  in  a 
different  stage  of  advancement,  like  the 
grades  of  a  primary  school.  A  lieutenant 
is  in  general  charge,  but  the  sergeants  are 
the  teachers.  The  working  day  began  at 
5 130  o'clock,  and  the  routine  t  arrack  and 
stable  duties  have  filled  in  these  early 
hours. 

As  you  look  at  these  greenhorns  drawn 
up  in  line,  on  foot,  it  is  amazing  to  find 
how  stiff  and  clumsy  the  untrained  body 
can  be.  Here  are  perhaps  a  dozen  young 
men,  strong  and  healthy,  most  of  them  in 
the  early  twenties.  They  have  come  from 
the  farm,  the  factory,  the  crowded  cities, 
and  mayhap  from  tramping  the  open  road 
in  search  of  work.  Now  you  begin  to 
realize  that  what  the  trained  trooper  of 
the  drill-ground  does  as  if  it  were  second 


The  troopers  in  hurdle  race,  which  is  part  of  day's  work. 


nature  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks.  He 
seems  sprung  of  a  different  race  from  these 
helpless,  heavy-footed,  slow-witted  "rook- 
ies," whose  muscles  seem  kinked  beyond 
hope,  who  handle  their  arms  and  legs  as 
if  they  did  not  belong  to  them.  Their 
khaki  uniforms  sit  on  them  like  the  mis- 
fit bargains  of  a  "fire  sale."  When  they 
begin  the  first  twenty-minute  period  of 
calisthenics  or  "setting  up  exercises," 
they  bend  and  twist  and  grunt  as  if  the 
motions  pained  them.  As  for  making 
horsemen  of  such  material,  it  seems  too 
much  to  hope  that  they  can  ever  be  taught 
to  handle  even  their  own  bodies  with  any 
ease  and  grace  and  swiftness. 

They  begin  the  day  with  this  work  of 
the  gymnasium  schedule,  after  which  a  ten- 
minute  rest  is  allowed.  Then  a  half-hour 
drill  with  the  carbine  makes  the  recruits 
sweat  as  they  struggle  to  learn  the  manual 
of  arms  for  the  first  of  their  three  weapons. 
The  infantryman  must  learn  to  fight  only 
with  rifle  and  bayonet.  The  trooper  has 
a  four-fold  task  in  the  management  of  his 
carbine,  saber,  revolver  and  horse.  The 
"rookie"  that  selects  the  cavalry  branch  of 
the  service,  lured  by  the  glamour  of  riding 
a  horse  instead  of  toiling  afoot  across  the 
landscape,  soon  has  the  romance  knocked 
into  fragments. 

After  he  has  been  put  through  the  ru- 
diments  of    loading,    aiming,    firing    and 


marching  in  close  and  extended  order,  the 
carbine  is  set  aside,  and  another  rest  pe- 
riod follows.  Now  he  shows  his  awkward- 
ness more  glaringly  than  before  as  he  es- 
says his  first  lesson  with  the  saber.  He 
handles  the  weapon  as  if  it  were  a  cross 
between  a  hoe-handle  and  a  red-hot  poker, 
and  is  in  imminent  danger  of  cutting  off 
his  own  head  as  he  tries  to  thrust  and  cut 
and  parry.  He  may  never  use  this  dash- 
ing weapon  in  war,  but  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  his  education,  and  his  officers  ham- 
mer it  at  him  as  faithfully  as  if  charging 
with  flashing  saber  were  certain  to  occur  in 
active  service. 

A  quarter  hour  of  kindergarten  effort 
with  the  big  Colt's  revolver  follows.  He 
learns  how  to  whip  this  infant  artillery 
from  his  holster  (it  is  called  a  "pistol"  in 
the  army),  how  to  load  it,  sight  and  fire, 
not  with  deliberate  aim,  but  with  quick 
glance  along  the  barrel  as  he  throws  it  into 
position,  for  there  is  no  time  to  squint 
through  the  sights  when  a  troop  is  charging. 

The  morning  school  hours  are  no  more 
than  under  way.  Next  comes  a  solid  hour 
of  instruction  in  theory  and  practice  con- 
cerning a  multitude  of  details.  He  is  told 
the  names  of  the  many  parts  of  his  weapons 
and  equipment,  of  the  saddle  and  bridle 
with  all  their  tags  and  attachments.  And 
the  names  of  all  these  things  would  make 
a  list  as  long  as  your  arm. 
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Before  the  "  rookie"  is  given  a  horse  that 
is  a  good  deal  more  valuable  to  Uncle  Sam 
than  he  is,  he  must  learn  what  goes  on  the 
horse  and  how  it  must  be  placed  there. 
He  is  shown  how  to  fold  his  saddle-blanket, 
how  to  put  on  his  saddle  and  pack  it 
with  lariat,  tin-cup,  side-lines,  horseshoes, 
horseshoe  nails,  extra  ammunition,  mess- 
kit,  poncho,  extra  blanket,  half  a  shelter- 
tent,  pole  and  pins  and  overcoat.  The 
average  trooper  weighs  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  while  his  horse  when  ready 
for  the  march  carries  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  He  is  not  a  big  brute,  this 
troop  horse,  but  an  active,  spirited  animal 
of  fifteen  hands  and  two  inches,  weighing 
a  little  under  a  thousand  pounds.  The 
hundred  pounds  of  saddle,  arms  and  equip- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  rider,  must  be 
packed  and  adjusted  with  intelligent  skill, 
if  the  mount  is  to  keep  fit  and  to  cover  his 
twenty  miles  a  day  week  in  and  week  out 
over  all  kinds  of  roads. 

During  this  instruction  hour  the  re- 
cruit listens  to  the  Articles  of  War  as  they 
are  interpreted  in  simple  words,  hears  ex- 
tracts from  the  Soldier's  Handbook,  and 
picks  up  the  principles  of  "first  aid  to 
the  injured."  Now  three  hours  on  end  of 
this  complex  and  many-sided  teaching  is 
enough  to  fuddle  the  mind  even  of  a  man 
trained  to  use  his  wits.  The  sergeant  is 
patient  and  long-suffering.  He  goes  over 
the  ground  again  and  again.  It  is  the 
policy  of  his  officers  to  lead  these  helpless 
greenhorns  along  by  easy  stages,  not  to 
frighten  and  fill  them  with  bewildered  dis- 
like for  the  business.  One  or  two  things 
stick  during  the  morning's  work,  and  next 
day  one  or  two  additional  bits  of  instruc- 
tion find  lodgment,  and  so  by  painful  de- 
grees the  recruit  begins  to  "find  himself," 
and  is  moved  from  the  "Third  Section" 
into  the  next  class  above.  If  he  is  stupid 
he  stays  at  "  the  foot "  as  long  as  the  officer 
in  charge  sees  fit. 

Six  days  in  the  week  this  forenoon  work 
goes  on  like  a  grist-mill.  In  the  after- 
noons the  recruit  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  a  horse,  which  he  is  learning  to  feed  and 
groom  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  stable- 
sergeant.  It  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  put 
the  "rookie"  aboard  a  horse  with  the  ex- 
hortation, 'There,  damn  you,  stick  on 
or  break  your  neck."  The  later  method 
fits  in  with  the  theory  that  the  best  way 


to  make  a  soldier  is  to  make  the  service 
interesting  if  possible,  because  a  volunteer 
enlistment  system  neither  compels  a  man 
to  go  into  the  service  nor  to  stay  in  it  for 
that  matter,  if  he  is  willing  to  run  the  risk 
of  capture  and  punishment. 

It  has  been  found,  also,  that  when  the 
fledgling  trooper  has  a  chance  to  learn  to 
know  his  horse,  he  does  not  have  his  wits 
frightened  out  of  him,  and  thereby  "lose 
his  nerve"  and  his  confidence.  Therefore, 
his  early  mounted  work  consists  of  a  daily 
afternoon  ride  of  ten  miles  over  country 
roads.  An  officer  sets  the  pace,  which  is 
mostly  a  walk,  and  the  sergeants  tell  the 
men  how  to  sit  in  their  saddles  and  how  to 
hold  their  reins.  This  exercise  limbers  the 
men,  strengthens  the  muscles  they  need 
in  riding,  and  makes  them  feel  at  home  in 
the  saddle.  It  takes  an  impossibly  awk- 
ward man  to  fall  off  his  horse  on  a  gentle 
pilgrimage  like  this,  and  without  being 
battered  stiff  and  sore,  the  recruit  squads 
learn  the  rudiments  of  riding. 

The  regulations  provide  that  the  recruit 
must  pursue  this  daily  round  of  instruc- 
tion, as  outlined,  for  thirty-six  days,  five 
hours  a  day,  before  he  is  qualified  to  be 
assigned  to  a  squad  of  the  troop.  But  if 
he  is  not  fit  to  be  shifted  at  the  end  of  this 
time,  the  officer  in  charge  may  keep  him 
in  the  kindergarten  until,  as  a  sergeant 
expressed  it,  "hell  freezes  over."  Now 
and  then  a  man  slips  through  the  meshes 
of  the  recruiting  officer's  net  who  has 
neither  the  physique,  the  application  nor 
the  brains  ever  to  make  a  soldier.  Under 
the  present  system,  he  can  be  kept  with 
the  recruit  squad  and  never  assigned  to 
a  troop.  In  other  words,  if  he  is  unfit  for 
the  army,  the  army  does  not  have  to  take 
him  in  its  organization,  and  such  an  un- 
fortunate may  in  the  end  either  desert, 
or  serve  out  his  three  years  as  a  recruit. 

Thus  far  our  promising  recruit  knows 
almost  nothing  about  horsemanship.  He 
must  learn  how  to  hold  his  reins  always  in 
his  left  hand,  and  never  to  pull  on  them. 
He  finds  that  his  horse  responds  to  the 
pressure  of  the  rein  on  his  neck.  He  learns 
that  the  reins  steer  the  front  end  of  the 
mount  and  that  the  spur  steers  its  rear  to 
right  or  left,  so  that  the  saddle  is  the  piv- 
otal center  of  control.  He  acquires  facility 
to  use  carbine,  saber  and  pistol  while  he 
keeps  his  horse  perfectly  in  hand.    The  re- 
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cruit  is  put  on  a  troop-horse  that  knows 
the  bugle-calls  as  well  as  the  veteran 
cavalryman,  and  when  the  new  man  for- 
gets which  way  to  turn,  his  mount  snorts 
contemptuously  and  does  the  proper  thing 
"on  his  own  hook." 

The  recruit  learns  how  to  move  his  horse 
forward  and  backward  and  sidewise,  and 
to  shift  him  to  the  three  cavalry  gaits, 
the  walk,  trot  and  gallop.  Then  he  mas- 
ters these  essentials  without  a  saddle  and 
slowly  gains  confidence  and  reliance.  By 
this  time  he  has  been  pegging  away  for 
four  months.  Another  month  and  he  is 
ripe  for  squad  tactics,  where  he  sees  what 
he  must  learn  to  do  later  as  a  unit  of  the 
troop.  He  marches  in  line,  and  in  col- 
umns of  fours,  is  introduced  to  skirmish 
drill,  mounted  and  on  foot.  It  may  be  six 
months  from  the  time  he  lumbered  in  from 
the  recruiting  office  that  the  young  man  is 
assigned  to  a  troop,  and  is,  in  name,  a  caval- 
ryman. Now  he  picks  up  troop  drill,  and 
day  after  day  whirls  over  the  parade  ground 
in  a  cloud  of  dust  in  what  seems  to  him  a 
tangle  of  impatient  men  and  horses.  The 
troop  is  his  goal.  Squadron  or  regimental 
tactics  concern  him  no  more  than  obeying 
the  orders  of  his  troop  commander. 

He  has  the  hang  of  riding  a  horse,  looking 
after  himself  in  barracks  and  keeping  his 
equipments  clean,  but  he  has  not  learned 
how  to  shoot.  If  the  end  of  his  first  six 
months'  work  takes  him  into  the  spring  or 
summer,  he  must  go  out  for  target  prac- 
tice every  morning  at  six  o'clock.  All  the 
time  that  can  be  spared  for  three  solid 
months  is  spent  on  the  range,  almost  from 
daylight  to  dark.  This  is  dismounted 
skirmish-line  shooting,  the  sort  of  thing 
he  would  have  to  do  in  war.  Starting 
at  six  hundred  yards  away  from  the  tar- 
gets, which  are  silhouetted  figures  of  men 
and  horses,  he  fires  with  his  squad  between 
rushes  of  one  hundred  yards,  changing  his 
sights  as  he  runs,  and  dropping  for  quick 
aim  before  the  next  charge  until  he  is 
within  point-blank  range  of  his  target. 
The  first  summer  is  not  enough  to  make 
an  effective  shot  of  him,  and  he  is  still  a 
soldier  in  the  making.  After  the  season 
on  the  range  comes  the  autumn  campaign 
in  the  field  during  maneuvers.  A  month 
of  this  experience  teaches  him  how  to  live 
on  his  own  resources,  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable in  his  shelter  tent,  to  cook  his  own 


rations,  to  take  care  of  himself  under  the 
conditions  of  active  service. 

When  the  field  campaing  is  over,  our 
recruit  has  had  nearly  a  year  of  service, 
yet  no  officer  would  dream  of  calling  him 
an  effective  soldier.  He  has  learned  how 
things  should  be  done,  but  he  has  not 
learned  to  do  them  by  instinct,  and  the 
iron  discipline  is  not  yet  driven  into  his 
fiber.  He  does  not  yet  look  the  seasoned 
trooper,  and  to  prove  this  you  have  only 
to  compare  him  with  the  old  first  sergeant 
of  his  troop  who  is  in  his  third  enlistment. 

In  the  second  year  he  rides  with  more 
ease,  he  shoots  straighter  and  he  is  more 
trustworthy,  but  his  education  is  no  more 
complete  than  if  the  candidate  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  should  demand 
his  diploma  in  the  middle  of  his  under- 
graduate course.  The  greatest  number  of 
desertions  occur  during  this  first  year,  be- 
fore the  trooper  has  learned  his  duties, 
and  before  habit  has  made  a  soldier  of  him. 
There  are  many  desertions  from  the  Ameri- 
can service,  but  the  problem  is  not  as  grave 
as  it  seems  on  the  surface.  A  cavalry 
major  at  Fort  Ethan  Allen  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  handling  recruits  told 
me: 

"  It  is  true  in  a  large  degree  that  the  men 
who  desert  are  the  kind  of  men  whom  the 
officers  do  not  want.  Lazy,  vicious,  tramp- 
ish  men  often  enlist  as  a  last  refuge  from 
want,  and  when  they  find  that  they  must 
work  for  their  living  they  run  away,  and 
we  hope  they  won't  be  brought  back  to  us, 
except  for  the  sake  of  the  example  and 
warning  that  their  punishment  holds.  In 
the  autumn  we  get  some  worthless  men 
who  enter  the  army  with  the  intention  of 
finding  a  harbor  for  the  winter  and  then 
deserting  in  the  spring.  There  is  of  course 
a  heavy  loss  to  the  government  in  the  time 
and  labor  wasted  on  this  class  of  deserters, 
but  until  they  can  be  turned  back  at  the 
recruiting  office  the  army  will  not  mourn 
their  loss  if  they  desert.  The  class  of 
better  men  that  desert  comprises  those 
who  chafe  at  discipline  and  at  feeling  that 
they  can't  quit  the  job  if  they  want  to. 
Very  few  men  desert  after  their  first  year 
of  service. " 

The  cavalryman  is  hard  worked,  but  he 
is  fed  and  cared  for  in  far  better  fashion 
than  in  any  other  walk  of  life  in  his  pre- 
vious career.     At   Fort  Ethan  Allen,  for 


Coming  into  line  and  "passaging"  to  the  right  on  the  gallop. 


example,  his  barracks  are  every  bit  as  table,  card  tables,  magazines  and  news- 
spacious  and  comfortable  as  the  living  papers,  make  the  troop  quarters  sur- 
quarters  of  a  first-class  preparatory  school.  prisingly  attractive.  In  addition,  the  post 
The  speckless,  airy  dormitories,  or  squad  exchange,  housed  in  a  big  brick  building 
rooms,    the   club    room   with    its    billiard  of  its  own,  contains  a  general  store,  res- 


"Passaging"  in  a  circle,  every  horse  moving  sideways  at  a  trot. 
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taurant,  gymnasium,  reading-room,  post- 
office  and  "ice-cream  parlor."  The  food 
is  well  cooked,  and  served  with  cleanly 
care,  and  is  far  better  in  quantity  and 
quality  than  that  of  the  average  prosperous 
workingman's  table.  The  captain  of  the 
troop,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  his  men 
and  horses  are  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
so  manages  it  that  the  "company  fund" 
provides  the  table  with  extra  fare  in  the 
way  of  luxuries,  while  every  troop  runs  its 
own  vegetable  garden  and  piggery.  Every 
one  of  these  troop  barracks  has  a  base- 
ment filled  with  tubs  and  shower-baths 
like  an  up-to-date  hotel.  Then,  too,  the 
trooper  is  provided  with  all  his  clothing, 
and  his  doctor's  bills  are  free„  His  thir- 
teen dollars  a  month  is  "velvet,"  as  the 
saying  is.  He  is  fashioned  into  a  self- 
reliant,  disciplined  man,  and  yet  he  is  not 
grateful,  and  grumbling  is  one  of  his  lead- 
ing diversions  because  in  time  of  peace 
the  American  does  not  like  the  stiff  army 
discipline. 

At  such  a  post  as  Fort  Ethan  Allen, 
spread  over  a  wind-swept  plateau  within 
sight  of  the  Green  Mountains,  the  soldier 
becomes  ruddy  and  brown  and  strong  of 
wind  and  limb.  Lanky  frames  fill  out 
with  hard  flesh  and  muscle,  pasty  faces 
glow  with  health,  and  the  wearing  hard- 
ships of  campaigning  in  the  Philippine  jun- 
gles are  speedily  repaired.  And  from  one 
end  of  the  post  to  the  other  this  cavalry 
regiment,  like  all  the  others  scattered  over 
the  land,  is  working  in  time  of  peace  on  the 
theory  that  war  may  happen  to-morrow. 
Officers,  men,  horses,  equipment  are  keyed 
up  to  the  top-notch  of  real  efficiency,  al- 
though this  army  may  not  see  war  again 
within  the  lifetime  of  its  soldiers  of  to-day. 
1 1  is  the  same  spirit,  sharpened  and  strength- 
ened by  the  experiences  of  active  cam- 
paigning in  the  last  eight  years,  that  made 
the  little  force  of  25,000  men  a  magnificent 
foundation  for  the  nation's  forces  in  1898. 
And  what  is  more  to  its  credit,  this  is 
largely  a  new  army,  built  of  raw  material 
since  1898.  For  example,  this  Fifteenth 
Cavalry  Regiment  was  born  only  five  years 
ago.  Its  troopers  and  their  horses  first 
met  in  the  Philippines,  and,  as  the  army 
puts  it: 

"There  were  a  thousand  men  that  had 
never  seen  horses,  and  a  thousand  horses 
that  had  never  seen  men,  and  officers  who 


had  never  seen  either  the  men  or  the 
horses." 

Somehow  this  welter  of  raw  material 
was  whipped  into  shape,  and  fought  and 
campaigned  with  distinction,  until  to-day 
it  is  a  regiment  v/ith  its  own  traditions,  its 
own  vital  spirit  and  its  own  prestige.  And 
of  such  is  the  American  army  made,  horse, 
foot  and  artillery. 

The  education  of  the  troop-horse  is  as 
carefully  directed  as  that  of  his  master. 
He  comes  to  the  post  as  green  and  awk- 
ward as  the  recruit,  and  is  drafted  to  the 
troop  according  to  his  color,  and  becomes 
one  of  the  "Blacks"  or  the  "Bays. "  The 
motto  of  the  cavalry  officer  in  the  field  is: 
"  Look  out  first  for  your  horses,  then  for 
your  men  and  then  for  yourself. "  The  rule 
holds  good  in  barracks.  The  trumpeters 
blow  the  call  of  "stables"  twice  a  day,  in 
early  morning  and  late  afternoon,  when 
the  horses  are  groomed  until  they  shine 
from  fore-top  to  fetlock.  Besides  this 
they  are  rubbed  down  after  every  drill. 
The  long  picket  line  in  the  corral  is  alive 
with  troopers  in  white  or  brown  fatigue 
suits,  busy  with  comb  and  brush  around 
the  heels  of  the  spirited  mounts,  who  have 
no  more  work  than  enough  to  keep  them 
in  the  pink  of  condition.  No  "saddle 
gaits"  are  wanted,  and  a  racking  or  pacing 
horse  is  condemned  if  he  cannot  be  broken 
of  this  gait.  The  square  trot  and  the  fast 
walk  are  the  gaits  he  must  learn  or  be 
turned  adrift.  If  he  rears  and  pitches, 
no  matter.  The  trooper  will  stick  to  him 
like  beeswax.  If  he  is  "plain  vicious,"  a 
kicker  or  a  biter,  the  army  has  not  time  to 
bother  with  him,  and  he  is  discarded.  In 
the  first  year  of  his  education  he  learns  the 
bugle  or  trumpet  calls  and  his  place  in  the 
troop.  When  he  is  a  veteran,  he  knows 
every  call  on  the  list  and  has  mastered 
the  drill. 

His  life  in  time  of  peace  is  a  long  and 
happy  one.  But  standing  alone  in  a  cor- 
ner of  one  of  the  troop  corrals  at  Fort 
Ethan  Allen  was  a  dejected  looking  roan, 
that  had  just  been  condemned.  He  looked 
as  if  he  knew  that  his  unjust  fate  was 
henceforth  to  be  worked  to  death  in  the 
shafts  of  a  butcher's  wagon.  Yet  this  old 
war-horse  had  been  in  the  service  fifteen 
years.  He  had  been  to  Santiago,  on  the 
firing-line,  and  home  again.  Never  sick, 
never  failing  to  do  his  duty,  year  in  and 
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year  out,  he  was  a  fine  old  servant  of  his  fund  for  him,  nor  any  home  for  aged  and 
country  and  his  flag  for  the  greater  half  infirm  cavalry  horses,  and  he  was  to  be  cast 
of  a  generation.     But  there  was  no  pension     out  to  meet  a  hard  and  ignominious  end. 


Every  troop  has  its  piggery  in  which  the  soldiers  take  much  pride  and  interest. 
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THE  great  military  roads  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  characteristic  of  that 
stern,  indomitable  people.  Simple, 
ponderous,  unswerving,  built  with  a  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  expense  and  a 
haughty  ignorance  of  scientific  principles, 
they  have  yet  withstood  the  destroying 
march  of  centuries  by  the  brutal  massive- 
ness  of  their  construction.  It  is  said  that 
in  the  zenith  of  her  glory  twenty-nine  im- 
perial highways  radiated  from  the  golden 
mile-post  in  the  "City  of  the  Caesars"  to 
the  farthermost  limits  of  the  Empire,  and 
that  fifty  thousand  miles  of  these  stupen- 
dous roads,  which  could  not  be  duplicated 
at  the  present  time  for  less  than  $50,000  a 
mile,  or  the  enormous  aggregate  of  $2,500,- 
000,000,  brought  every  nation  within  reach 
of  her  swift  marching  legions.  Rome  had 
a  vanquished  world  to  do  her  bidding,  and 
she  was  prodigal  of  its  resources. 

The  Roman  method  was  based  on  the 
theory  that  an  artificial  foundation  was 
necessary  to  uphold  the  road.  The  builder 
did  not  concern  himself  with  questions  of 
location  to  avoid  heavy  grades;  of  proper 
drainage  to  protect  the  road  from  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  water;  of  relative  resist- 
ance of  materials,  or  with  scarcely  any  of 
the  questions  that  constantly  arise  in  mod- 
ern road  building.  He  simply  dug  a  huge 
trench,  laid  in  it  a  foundation  of  heavy 
stones,  filled  the  trench  with  alternating 
layers  of  hard  substances,  and  then  paved 
the  surface  with  stone  blocks  laid  in  ce- 
ment. The  completed  road  was  usually 
three  feet  or  more  in  thickness.  If  in  the 
construction  a  hill  was  encountered,  it  was 
cut  down;  if  a  ravine,  it  was  filled.  For 
two  thousand  years  the  Roman  method 
was  the  standard,  and,  with  the  passing 
of  Rome,  so  passed  the  era  of  road  build- 
ing; the  task  was  too  gigantic  for  feebler 
hands.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the 
world  stagnated  in  road  making.  Men 
knew  how  to  fight  and  pray,  but  not  how 


to  shake  off  the  thrall  of  tradition  and 
strike  out  boldly  along  original  lines. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  beginning  of  modern  road- 
building  science  was  made.  Tresauguet,  a 
French  engineer,  modified  the  Roman 
method  of  construction  by  curving  the 
foundation,  laying  the  stones  on  edge, 
diminishing  the  thickness  of  material,  and 
eliminating  the  concrete  as  well  as  the 
paved  surface,  using  only  broken  stone  for 
the  surface  course.  Telford,  an  English 
engineer,  made  some  slight  changes  in 
Tresauguet's  method  in  1820  by  laying  the 
foundation  pavement  flat  instead  of  curved, 
and  by  having  the  broken  stone  laid  in  two 
successive  layers  of  four  and  two  inches 
respectively,  with  a  top  dressing  of  one  and 
a  half  inches  of  gravel.  The  Telford,  or 
Tresauguet  method  is  still  used,  with  modi- 
fications, especially  in  wet  and  unstable 
ground  not  susceptible  of  proper  drainage. 

It  seems  strange  that  in  the  rosters  of 
fame  and  the  records  of  achievements  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  name  of  John 
Loudon  McAdam  and  his  service  to  the 
human  race  should  receive  so  little  men- 
tion. Among  the  millions  of  books  in  the 
Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  not 
one  biography  of  this  great  Scotchman 
can  be  found,  and  yet  after  two  thousand 
years  of  following  a  false  theory,  which  was 
practicable  only  for  a  world-power,  such 
as  that  of  the  Romans,  it  remained  for 
this  humble  Scotch  surveyor,  who  was  not 
even  an  engineer,  to  tell  the  world  how  to 
build  good  roads  and  how  to  build  them 
cheaply.  It  was  about  1836  that  McAdam 
asserted  and  demonstrated  by  actual  tests 
the  superiority  of  his  method  over  the 
old.  He  laid  down  this  principle  as  pri- 
mary: that  the  natural  soil  really  supports 
the  traffic,  and  that  while  it  is  preserved  in  a 
dry  state  it  will  sustain  any  weight  with- 
out sinking.  The  two  essential  requisites, 
therefore,  were  drainage  and  a  waterproof 
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covering.  The  old  method,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  consisted  in  digging  a  trench 
into  which  the  hard  material  was  placed. 
McAdam  pointed  out  that  this  trench 
formed  a  veritable  reservoir  in  which  water 
accumulated,  softening  the  foundation  in 
rainy  seasons,  and  freezing  and  upheaving 
it  in  winter.  He  advocated  raising  the 
road  above  the  surrounding  level  in  order 
that  the  water  might  drain  off.  He  prac- 
tically demonstrated  the  fact  that  small, 
angular  fragments  of  broken  stone,  when 
spread  evenly  on  the  roadbed  and  sub- 
jected to  the  impact  of  traffic,  consolidate, 
forming  a  smooth,  hard  crust,  impervious 
to  water.  McAdam  disproved  the  theory 
that  a  soft  foundation  would  not  sustain 
a  road.  In  his  "Remarks,"  published  in 
1823,  he  says: 

"  It  is  a  known  fact  that  a  road  lasts  much 
longer  over  a  morass  than  when  made  over  rock. 
The  evidence  produced  before  the  Committee 
on  the  House  of  Commons  shewed  the  compari- 
son on  the  road  between  Bristol  and  Bridge- 
water  to  be  as  five  to  seven  in  favour  of  the 
wearing  on  the  morass  where  the  road  is  laid  on 
the  naked  surface  of  the  soil,  against  a  part  of 
the  same  road  made  over  rocky  ground. " 

Roads  constructed  after  the  method  of 
McAdam  are  known  as  macadam  roads 
when  the  material  consists  of  broken  stone. 
The  same  principles  govern,  however,  in 


the  construction  of  all  roads  having  a  foun- 
dation of  native  soil  and  a  surface  of  hard 
material. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  services  of  Tresauguet,  Tel- 
ford, and  McAdam  in  the  working  out  of 
the  great  problem  of  road  construction. 
Tresauguet  and  Telford,  especially  the  for- 
mer, deserve  the  highest  credit  for  the 
work  which  they  did  in  modifying  the  old 
Roman  method  so  as  to  make  a  practical 
method  of  construction  for  modern  roads. 
McAdam,  however,  deserves  to  stand  alone 
as  the  inventive  genius,  because  his  meth- 
od was  an  original  one,  and  because  this 
method  practically  revolutionized  the  sci- 
ence of  road  building. 

Now  having  presented  the  historical  se- 
quence that  led  up  through  the  valuable 
improvements  of  Tresauguet  and  Telford 
to  the  crowning  achievement  of  McAdam, 
and  directed  attention  to  the  principles 
which  he  enunciated,  let  us  see  how  these 
principles  are  put  in  practice. 

We  will  suppose  that  it  has  been  decided 
to  build  a  macadam  road  between  the  vil- 
lages of  A  and  B.  The  first  step  to  be 
taken  is  to  call  in  a  competent  road  engi- 
neer, who  will  lay  out  the  proposed  road 
and  prepare  drawings,  showing  grades  and 
fills,  bridges  and  culverts;  and  submit  esti- 
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mates  and  specifications  showing  amount 
and  cost  of  grading;  quantity  of  material 
required;  probable  cost  of  road,  and  other 
details. 

The  proper  location  of  a  road  is  of  pri- 
mary importance  because  it  involves  the 
question  of  grade.  As  a  chain  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link,  just  so  the  greatest 
load  which  can  be  hauled  over  a  road  is  the 
load  which  can  be  hauled  up  the  steepest 
hill  on  that  road.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  on  broken  stone  roads  a  horse 
can  draw  4,000  pounds  on  a  level,  1,200 
pounds  on  a  five  per  cent,  grade,  or  700 
pounds  on  a  ten  per  cent,  grade.  If  a  road 
has  only  one  long  hill  with  a  grade  of  ten 
per  cent.,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  drawing  power  of  a  horse  on  that  road 
to  less  than  one-fifth  what  it  would  be  on  a 
level.  A  road  should  not  have  a  rise  of  more 
than  four  feet  to  the  one  hundred  feet. 

The  thrifty  road  overseer  in  many  of  our 
back  counties  resembles  the  old  Roman 
builder  in  the  directness  with  which  he 
joins  issue  with  an  obstruction  in  the  line 
of  his  road,  such  as  a  hill  or  a  mountain; 
but,  unlike  his  illustrious  predecessor,  he 
does  not  hew  his  way  straight  through;  he 
simply  goes  up  one  side  and  down  the 
other.  The  modern  road  engineer  goes 
around  the  obstruction  wherever  practica- 


ble, and  thus,  while  sacrificing  directness, 
obtains  an  easy  grade  and  avoids  expen- 
sive construction. 

Now  we  have  the  plans  before  us  and 
know  where  the  road  is  to  be  and  what  is 
required  to  build  it.  We  know  that  we  are 
to  use  a  hard  material,  but  we  have  sev- 
eral kinds  of  rock  to  choose  from.  Which 
shall  it  be?  We  must  ascertain  which  is 
most  available,  and  this  not  only  means 
nearness  to  the  road,  but  relative  ease  of 
quarrying  or  making  ready  for  transporta- 
tion, and  the  relative  means  of  transpor- 
tation. Then  there  are  further  and  more 
important  considerations  that  govern  in  the 
selection  of  the  material  to  be  used. 

Since  McAdam  taught  us  that  angular 
fragments  of  rock  consolidate  under  the 
impact  and  friction  of  traffic,  actual  ex- 
perience and  scientific  tests  have  demon- 
strated that  certain  rocks  possess  this  ce- 
menting quality  in  a  high  degree,  others 
in  only  a  moderate  degree,  while  some 
rocks  do  not  possess  this  quality  at  all.  It 
is  therefore  important,  in  selecting  a  road 
material,  to  consider  its  cementing  value. 

Not  only  must  the  rock  fragments  con- 
solidate, but  they  must  withstand  the  im- 
pact and  the  friction  of  passing  traffic,  and 
resist  the  disintegrating  action  of  the  ele- 
ments.      In  order  to  wear  well  they  must 
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he  hard;  in  order  to  resist  the  impact  of 
traffic  they  must  be  tough.  So,  then,  we 
must  look  for  cementing  value,  hardness 
and  toughness  in  making  our  choice.  Con- 
sidering the  various  kinds  of  rock  with 
reference  to  these  three  qualities,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  an  arbitrary  arrange- 
ment that  would  be  accurate,  in  which 
any  particular  kind  of  rock  could  be  desig- 
nated as  the  best  road  material.  It  may 
be  generally  stated,  however,  that  traps  and 
limestones  usually  make  the  best  roads, 
the  former  for  heavy  traffic  and  the  latter 
for  light  traffic.     The  best  practice  is  to 


The  essential  point  in  McAdam's  theory 
is  that  the  native  soil,  in  a  dry  state,  will 
uphold  the  road  and  the  traffic  without 
sinking.  This  involves  the  all-important 
question  of  drainage.  The  foundation 
must  be  protected  from  the  water  above 
and  the  water  below.  Ordinarily  surface 
drainage  is  sufficient,  but  if  the  road  is  lo- 
cated on  low,  wet  ground,  it  should  be  grad- 
ed up;  if  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  a  tile  drain 
on  the  upper  side  under  the  side  ditch, 
with  suitable  outlets  at  a  lower  level,  may 
be  required.  In  the  location  of  the  road, 
care  should  be  taken  to  select  ground  that 
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have  samples  of  available  materials  tested 
in  each  specific  case.  This  can  be  done 
without  expense  to  the  local  authorities,  as 
the  Office  of  Public  Roads  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  maintains  at  Wash- 
ington a  complete  laboratory,  in  which  is 
tested  free  of  charge  all  samples  of  road 
materials  submitted  by  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

The  next  step,  assuming  that  the  road 
has  been  graded  in  accordance  with  plans 
and  specifications,  and  that  the  material 
has  been  selected,  is  to  prepare  the  earth 
foundation. 


has  the  best  natural  drainage;  in  the  con- 
struction, surface  drainage  is  accomplished 
by  sloping  the  surface  of  the  road  from  the 
center  to  the  sides,  and  by  providing  ade- 
quate ditches  with  sufficient  fall  to  carry 
the  water  onward  to  lower  ground. 

The  foundation  must  be  so  constructed 
as  to  hold  the  crushed  stone  in  position. 
This  is  done  by  excavating  to  a  depth 
equivalent  to  the  thickness  of  the  finished 
road  or  by  throwing  up  earth  shoulders  on 
either  side  to  the  required  height.  The 
slope  of  the  foundation,  which  is  called  the 
crown,  is  generally  cut  and  shaped  with  a 
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machine  designed  for  that  purpose.  The 
earth  foundation  must  be  firm  and  com- 
pact, and  is  usually  brought  to  this  condi- 
tion by  rolling.  Blind  ditches  filled  with 
crushed  stone  and  covered  with  soil  are 
placed  at  frequent  intervals  to  drain  water 
out  of  the  foundations  into  the  side  ditches, 
especially  at  low  places- in  the  road. 

We  are  now  ready  to  put  the  material  in 
place.  First,  a  layer  consisting  of  stone 
fragments  measuring  about  two  and  one- 


half  inches  (in  their  largest  dimensions)  is 
put  down  to  a  uniform  thickness  of  four, 
five,  or  six  inches,  depending  upon  the 
character  of  material  and  the  amount  of 
traffic,  and  thoroughly  rolled,  this  being 
known  as  the  foundation  course;  sometimes 
a  thin  layer  of  gravel  or  screenings  is  then 
spread  on  and  rolled,  thoroughly  bonding 
the  foundation  course.  The  wearing  course 
is  next  laid  down  to  a  thickness  of  three, 
four  or  five  inches,  and  is  usually  composed 
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of  broken  stone  fragments,  measuring  one 
and  one-half  inches  in  their  largest  dimem- 
sion.  This  is  also  sprinkled  and  well 
rolled.  Lastly  the  top  course  or  binder  is 
put  on,  thoroughly  sprinkled  and  rolled. 
It  consists  of  fragments  three-fourths  inch 
in  their  largest  dimension,  laid  only  in 
sufficient  thickness  to  form  the  necessary 
bond.  The  rolling  and  sprinkling  are  con- 
tinued until  this  bond  has  been  secured. 
Each  course  should  have  a  uniform  slope 
or  crown,  this  slope  usually  being  about 
three-fourths  inch  to  the  foot  from  the  cen- 
ter to  the  sides.     Frequently  the  road  is 


In  the  maintenance  of  hard  roads  it  is 
especially  true  that  "an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. "  As  already 
stated,  the  broken  stone  fragments  are  held 
together  by  the  dust  which  lies  between 
them.  Traffic  has  the  effect  of  breaking 
up  this  bond  to  some  extent,  the  resulting 
dust,  however,  re-cementing  when  wetted. 
In  very  dry  weather  this  dust  accumulates, 
and,  unless  the  road  is  sprinkled,  the  wind 
will  carry  away  the  binder  and  the  road 
will  ravel.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  ditches  well  cleaned  and  sloping  suffi- 
ciently to  carry  off  quickly  all  the  water 
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finished  off  with  finer  rock  particles  or  dust. 
McAdam's  original  plan  did  not  provide 
for  filling  the  voids,  which  must  necessarily 
occur  where  angular  pieces  of  stone  unite. 
This  defect  is  overcome  in  the  modern 
method  by  the  use  of  these  fine  particles 
and  rock  dust,  which  fill  the  voids  and 
make  a  smooth,  hard  surface  impervious 
to  water.  Now  we  have  the  finished  road; 
it  only  remains  to  conform  the  earth 
shoulders  to  the  slope  of  the  crown  and 
compact  them  by  rolling,  and  to  cut  the 
ditches,  which  should  only  be  deep  enough 
to  carry  off  the  surface  water. 


which  runs  into  them,  as  it  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  that  the  foundation  should 
be  kept  dry.  Various  causes,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  ordinary  wear  of 
traffic,  defective  materials  used,  defective 
construction  and  failure  to  adopt  preven- 
tive measures,  are  responsible  for  holes 
and  ruts  in  the  road,  which  should  be  rem- 
edied without  delay  in  order  to  protect  the 
foundation.  Broken  stone  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  of  which  the  road  is  con- 
structed should  be  used  in  making  repairs. 
If  softer  material  is  used  it  will  wear  out 
quickly  and  the  hole  will   soon   reappear. 
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If  a  harder  material  is  used,  the  soft  stone 
will  wear  on  either  side  and  two  holes  will 
result  instead  of  one.  Where  the  surface 
is  in  bad  condition  it  is  best  to  have  it 
spiked  up  with  a  steam  roller,  and  new 
materials  spread  on  in  the  usual  manner 
and  rolled.  Where  only  small  defects  are 
to  be  remedied,  picks  and  shovels  may  be 
used  to  remove  the  foreign  material.  The 
hole  or  rut  is  then  filled  with  broken  stone 
which  should  be  rolled.  If  no  roller  is 
available,  traffic  will  compact  it  in  course 
of  time. 

This  is  the  age  of  inanimate  power,  and 
nowhere  do  we  see  a  more  striking  contrast 
between  the  old  and  the  new  than  in  road 
making.  The  ponderous  jaws  of  the  mod- 
ern stone  crusher  literally  chew  up  the  great 
pieces  of  rock  that  are  fed  into  it,  the 
crushed  stone  being  turned  out  at  the  rate 
of  from  seventy-five  to  five  hundred  tons 
a  day.  This  stone  is  automatically  sorted 
out  by  means  of  revolving  screens  into  the 
various  sizes,  and  dropped  into  bins.  From 
there  it  is  dumped  automatically  into 
carts,  which,  in  turn,  spread  it  automatic- 
ally upon  the  road. 

The  steam  roller,  with  its  ten  tons  or 
more  of  steel  and  iron,  does  in  a  few  hours 
what  it  took  the  wheels  of  traffic  six  months 
to  do  in  McAdam's  day. 

Formerly  men  with  picks  and  shovels 
cut  out  the  roads  and  shaped  them.  Now 
it  seems  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the 
modern  road  machine  is  equivalent  to  the 
labor  of  a  hundred  men  in  this  work. 

Even  that  faithful  friend  of  man,  the 
horse,  is  being  superseded.  The  traction 
engine  is  now  becoming  an  ever-increasing 
factor  in  furnishing  the  necessary  motive 
power. 

An  invention  that  is  literally  of  to-day 
is  the  ponderous  earth  handling  machine 
known  as  the  elevating  grader.  This 
great  combination  of  plow  and  elevator 
cuts  out  ton  after  ton  of  earth  and  lays  it 
in  place  for  a  roadbed,  and  lo,  where  yes- 
terday was  a  trackless  plain  to-day  is  a 
real  and  tangible  earth  road. 

In  New  England,  where  industrial  prog- 
ress has  made  hard  roads  a  necessity,  trap 
rock,  the  most  suited  to  heavy  travel,  ex- 
ists in  abundance.  This  rock  is  found  in 
the  Middle  and  Lake  States,  and  in  smaller 
quantities  in  mountainous  regions  farther 
south   and  far  up  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Granite,  limestone,  quartz  and  sandstone 
are  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
as  are  two  materials  but  lately  assuming 
great  importance  in  road  building,  namely, 
cherts  and  novaculites.  Nature  has  not 
only  piled  up  great  rocky  masses  of  inex- 
haustible road  building  material  in  favored 
regions,  but  has  broken  up  and  prepared 
rocks  in  other  regions.  By  the  operation 
of  the  great  law  of  compensation,  vast 
areas  of  rich  lowland,  destitute  in  them- 
selves of  native  rock,  are  provided  with  a 
prepared  material  in  the  form  of  gravel, 
which  has  been  carried  down  from  the 
rocky  regions  by  glacial  and  water  action. 
The  sea  has  been  very  kind  to  us  and 
yielded  up  vast  quantities  of  shells  which 
are  converted  into  beautiful  and  valuable 
roads.  The  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms have  contributed  their  quota.  The 
fauna  and  flora  of  bygone  ages  were 
changed  by  beneficent  processes  of  nature 
into  formations  which  have  yielded  up  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  notably 
California,  an  oil  that  when  spread  upon 
a  road  makes  a  smooth,  dustless,  water- 
proof covering.  The  clay  that  won't 
make  good  roads  makes  excellent  paving 
bricks,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
brick  will  supplement  in  an  adequate  man- 
ner macadam  and  gravel,  in  the  mending 
of  our  ways.  The  millennium  cannot  be 
reached,  however,  in  a  day  or  a  year  or  an 
age,  and  men  are  now  engaged  in  making 
the  best  of  poor  situations  until  better 
things  are  possible.  So  in  the  great  At- 
lantic coastal  plain,  and  in  the  Gulf  States, 
good  roads  are  produced  by  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  clay.  On  the  Western  prairies 
and  the  lowlands  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
where  there  is  no  sand,  they  are  experi- 
menting with  burnt  clay.  The  by-product 
of  mines  is  being  utilized  for  this  purpose 
to  good  advantage,  slag  from  the  smelting 
works  and  blast  furnaces,  and  "chats'- 
from  the  zinc  and  lead  mines,  are  produc- 
ing fairly  successful  results. 

Macadam  roads  are  being  built  in  Mass- 
achusetts for  $6,000  a  mile,  and  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  states  for  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000  the  mile.  Gravel  roads 
are  costing  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  the  mile 
in  the  Eastern  states,  but  in  the  South  they 
are  being  built  for  from  $500  to  $1,000  the 
mile,  while  excellent  examples  of  chert  and 
novaculite  roads  are  being  produced  in  the 
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Cross  section  Roman  road. 


Cross  section  French  road  (Roman  method)  previous  to  1775. 
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Cross  section  of  Tresauguet  road,  1775. 


Cross  section  of  modern  macadam  road. 


Cross  section  of  original  macadam  road,  1816. 


Cross  section  Telford  road,  1820. 


South  for  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  a  mile. 
In  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  and  Florida, 
sand,  clay  and  phosphate  rock  roads  cost 
from  $300  to  $500  the  mile.  Shell  roads 
are  being  built  along  the  Southern  seaboard 
and  in  the  Gulf  states,  costing  from  $1,000 
to  $2,000  the  mile,  while  the  roads  of  Cal- 
ifornia are  being  treated  with  oil  at  a  cost 
of  from  $200  to  $300  the  mile. 

Road  materials  are  so  widespread  in 
their  distribution,  and  there  are  so  many 
things  that  may  be  used  for  the  purpose, 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why 
good  roads  may  not  be  general.  For  in- 
stance, Illinois  is  generally  referred  to  as  a 
state  almost  destitute  of  road  materials. 
The  report  of  the  State  Geologist,  how- 
ever, shows  that  not  one  of  the  one  hundred 


and  two  counties  is  entirely  destitute  of 
natural  road  material. 

Fven  where  natural  materials  do  not  exist 
and  where  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  failed 
to  devise  a  substitute,  the  case  is  by  no 
means  hopeless.  Cheap  railroad  trans- 
portation has  wrought  wonders  in  solv- 
ing just  such  problems.  Madison  County, 
Tennessee,  possesses,  at  moderate  cost, 
many  miles  of  splendid  highways  built 
chiefly  of  rock  known  as  novaculite,  which 
is  hauled  a  distance  of  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  by  rail  from  southwestern 
Illinois.  The  prosperity  of  the  railroads 
is  bound  up  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
which  they  traverse,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  in  any  case  refuse  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  such  an  internal  improvement. 


KIT   CARSON   TOWN   IN   THE 
EARLY   SEVENTIES 

By  W.  J.  CARNEY  and  CHAUNCEY  THOMAS 


I  HAD  been  down  in  New  Mexico  with  a 
government  train  from  Fort  Wallace, 
and  was  on  my  way  back  when  one 
night  we  camped  near  the  city  of  Kit  Car- 
son, Colorado.  After  taking  care  of  my 
team  and  eating  supper,  I  took  a  walk  up 
from  the  lake  half  a  mile  below  the  town  to 
see  the  sights  in  the  city. 

It  was  just  dusk  when  I  walked  into  Lee 
Stuart's  dance  hall.  Inside  there  were 
twelve  gambling  tables  arranged  along  the 
side  of  the  big  dancing  room.  The  first 
game  as  I  entered  was  three  card  monte. 
This  table  was  presided  over  by  Dutch  Levi, 
a  man  known  from  Maine  to  California  as 
the  slickest  card  sharp  in  the  world,  espe- 
cially at  three  card  monte.  He  was  making 
his  regular  talk,  suited  to  the  occasion,  in 
broken  Dutch  and  English;  this  being  hard 
to  understand.  Two  cappers  were  sitting 
by — one  dressed  like  a  common  railroader, 
the  other  in  the  very  best  that  the  coun- 
try afforded,  silk  hat  and  all.  The  former 
spoke  to  the  dealer,  Dutch  Levi,  who  turned 
and  leaned  down  so  as  to  hear  better.  As 
soon  as  his  head  was  turned  from  the  table, 
the  well-dressed  capper  pulled  from  his  vest 
pocket  a  pencil,  leaned  over  the  table  and 
turning  the  cards  over  quickly  found  the 
Queen.  This  was  the  winning  card,  the 
other  two  being  a  Jack  and  a  ten  spot.  On 
the  left-hand  corner  of  the  back  of  the  Queen 
he  made  a  short  but  plain  mark,  turned  the 
cards  face  down  once  more,  then  winked 
at  the  crowd  and  slunk  away. 

Levi  kept  talking  to  the  other  capper  for 
fully  half  a  minute  after  the  card  had  been 
marked,  then  turning  to  his  game  began 
shuffling  and  telling  everybody  that  the 
man  who  picked  out  the  Queen  won  all  the 
money  he  would  bet.  The  capper,  dressed 
like  a  working  man  now,  sidled  up  to  the 
table  and,  after  looking  intently  at  the  cards, 
laid  a  roll  of  bills  on  the  marked  Queen. 
Some  of  the  on-lookers  gasped  to  see  this 
open  robbery,  and  wondered  if  the  fraud 


would  not  be  found  out.  The  man  who  had 
laid  down  his  roll  acted  well  his  part,  and 
seemed  to  be  very  uneasy  and  anxious  to 
have  the  cards  turned. 

"Now,"  said  the  dealer,  "is  dere  some 
odder  jentlemens  vat  vants  to  pet?  If  ze 
jentlemens  peaks  ouat  ze  Queen,  ze  jentle- 
mens vins.  Sumetimes  ze  jentlemens  vins 
un  ze  gambler  looses,  ander  sume  odder 
times  ze  gambler  vins  ander  ze  jentlemens 
looses." 

It  was  the  same  old  song  used  by  all  such 
fakers.  When  the  others  around  the  table 
saw  that  the  marking  of  the  Queen  had  not 
been  discovered,  they  began  to  crowd  up 
nearer  and  to  pull  out  their  wads.  One 
would  nudge  the  other  to  bet,  till  soon  there 
was  a  small  fortune  on  the  marked  Queen. 
It  was  plain  that  many  of  those  men  were 
making  their  first  bet,  as  nearly  all  of  them 
were  nervous  and  as  white  as  death.  Levi 
gave  them  all  the  time  they  wanted  to  get 
their  bets  down.  The  capper  with  the  silk 
hat  had  vanished. 

I  was,  at  the  time,  green  in  such  matters, 
but  I  was  pretty  sure  that  men  who  made 
gambling  their  profession  were  not  going 
to  let  a  lot  of  railroad  laborers  win  all  that 
money.  I  saw  the  card  marked  and  could 
not  see  how  the  trick  could  be  done,  but 
that  it  would  turn  out  right  for  the  dealer 
I  was  certain. 

"Now,"  said  the  dealer,  "iz  all  ze  jentle- 
mens done?  If  ze  air  let  ze  jentlemens  vat 
vants  to  pick  ouat  ze  Queen!"  The  man 
who  had  made  the  first  bet  on  the  marked 
card  right  after  the  capper  now  stepped  up 
and  said  he  could  pick  out  the  Queen.  All 
the  others  were  required  to  put  their  finger 
on  the  card  they  had  bet  on  so  that  there 
could  be  no  mistake.  Cappers  from  other 
games  now  came  over  to  the  monte  table  to 
be  on  hand  in  case  of  trouble,  as  this  was  to 
be  a  big  winning.  To  make  it  look  all  the 
better,  some  of  the  new  cappers  bet  on  the 
other  two  cards.     As  the  first  man  leaned 
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over  the  table  to  turn  the  card,  the  breath- 
ing of  the  man  interested  could  be  heard 
throughout  the  now  silent  room.  One  of 
the  cappers  had  just  placed  a  big  wad  on  the 
marked  card  when,  with  a  trembling  hand, 
the  poor  dupe  turned  the  card  and  saw  a  ten 
spot.  He  fell  back  like  a  drunken  man;  all 
his  savings  were  gone. 

The  money  was  swept  into  a  sack,  and 
one  of  the  cappers  that  had  bet  now  began 
to  talk  fight — and  was  shaking  his  fist  in 
Levi's  face.  All  the  time  they  were  both 
moving  toward  the  lower  end  of  the  hall. 
The  suckers  that  had  really  lost  money 
stood  open-mouthed,  waiting  the  outcome 
of  the  fake  row  between  the  swindler  and 
his  capper.  They  disappeared  into  a  rear 
room,  and  the  dealer  was  saved  the  em- 
barrassment of  explaining  matters  to  the 
smart  alecks  who  had  bet  on  a  sure  thing. 
In  fact,  they  deserved  no  sympathy.  If 
they  had  not  been  trying  to  swindle  Levi 
by  taking  the  supposed  unfair  advantage 
of  the  marked  Queen  they  would  not  have 
been  caught  themselves. 

Before  any  of  them  had  time  to  make  a 
kick,  a  tragedy  took  place  that  entirely  dis- 
posed of  the  whole  affair.  A  sergeant  was 
standing  near  the  counter  disputing  with 
the  owner,  Lee  Stuart,  when  without  warn- 
ing Stuart  reached  under  the  bar,  brought 
out  a  six-shooter  and  shot  the  sergeant  dead. 
The  bullet  ripped  through  his  neck  and  en- 
tered the  heart  of  a  man  standing  behind 
him.  Both  fell  dead  together.  Stuart  in- 
stantly ordered  the  room  cleared,  but  with 
a  few  exceptions  this  was  not  necessary; 
there  was  a  general  rush  for  the  door. 

Just  then  the  door  flew  open  and  I  saw  a 
small  man  come  with  a  sort  of  a  gliding  run 
up  the  room.  His  face  was  clean  shaven. 
I  did  not  know  him  to  be  the  town  marshal, 
and  was  surprised  to  see  him  go  up  to  Stuart 
and  tell  him,  very  politely,  to  hand  over  his 
gun.  Stuart  eyed  the  man,  but  did  not 
move  or  speak.  The  other  said  again,  "  Up 
with  your  hands."  Lee  Stuart's  lips  curled 
and  one  could  actually  see  his  white  teeth 
through  his  black  beard.  If  ever  deadly 
hatred  was  written  on  a  man's  face  it  was 
on  Stuart's,  yet  he  did  not  move. 

"Come,  come,"  said  the  other,  throwing 
down  his  six-shooter  on  Stuart.  "No  fool- 
ing. Put  up  your  hands.  I  will  not  tell 
you  again."  With  that  the  hands  that 
had  just  sent  two  men  to  their  death  went 


slowly  up.  The  marshal  picked  up  the  six- 
shooters  lying  on  the  bar  and  started  for  the 
door  with  his  prisoner.  As  he  turned  his 
face,  I  got  a  better  view  of  him,  and  what 
was  my  surprise  and  delight  to  find  in  the 
Carson  marshal  my  old  acquaintance  of 
Green  River,  Mayor  Smith.  He  stopped 
on  the  way  out  and  shook  my  hand,  then 
passed  on.  The  gamblers  looked  at  one 
another  and  shook  their  heads.  One  said, 
"  I  would  not  believe  that  any  man  on 
earth  could  take  Lee  Stuart  out  of  his  own 
place." 

"But,"  said  another,  "Tom  would  kill 
him  if  he  made  a  motion." 

"  Yes,"  said  another,  "but  Lee  had  the 
drop  on  him." 

"Drop  on  him!"  spoke  some  one  else. 
"You  can't  kill  Smith.  How  many  times 
has  he  been  shot  and  shot  at?" 

Listening  to  the  conversation  of  those 
men  I  learned  that  Stuart  was  an  old  river 
gambler  who  had  followed  the  two  big 
streams,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Big  Muddy, 
for  years  till  no  boat  captain  would  allow 
him  on  board.  He  was  said  to  have  killed 
forty  men,  and  had  left  the  river  because 
he  had  to.  So  Stuart  came  West  and  found 
a  good  field  in  the  wild  Western  towns. 
According  to  report  he  had  made  a  record 
since  coming  out  that  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness himself  might  envy.  He  ran  this 
dance  hall  to  suit  himself  and  had  defied  all 
authority  up  to  the  coming  of  Smith. 

When  the  marshal  had  this  man  in  jail  I 
went  to  see  Smith,  and  found  that  he  had 
been  in  Carson  two  months.  When  he 
came  the  town  was  bad  even  for  such  times. 
Everything  went;  no  law;  men  were  killed 
in  the  saloons,  their  bodies  thrown  into  the 
street  and  no  account  given  of  the  act. 
There  was  a  "Tiger  Bill"  to  be  tamed,  be- 
side several  other  dangerous  jobs;  but  by 
that  time  Smith  had  the  town  pretty  well 
toned  down.  There  were  no  more  free  kill- 
ings. The  murderers  were  arrested,  ran 
out  of  town  or  put  under  ground.  And 
there  were  not  many  lynchings  either — 
Smith's  six-shooter  was  usually  sufficient. 

Kit  Carson  was  booming  at  this  time. 
There  was  a  population  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty  men  and  thirty  women — one  to 
sixty.  A  few  business  men,  many  saloon- 
keepers, gamblers,  railroad  men,  hunted 
criminals  from  all  over  the  world,  cow-boys, 
bull-whackers,  guards,  soldiers,  Indians  and 
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Greasers  made  up  the  town.  Kit  Carson  in 
1870  was  what  might  be  called  a  warm 
place. 

There  was  to  be  a  big  prize-fight  on  May 
1  oth.  At  Smith's  request  I  turned  in  my  six 
mule  team  and  became  one  of  his  assistant 
marshals.  There  were  four  others — Pat 
Desmond,  Charley  Emerson,  Tom  Holt  and 
Tom  Burke. 

Nothing  much  happened  in  Kit  Carson 
for  some  time,  then  hell  broke  loose.  A 
lot  of  soldiers  from  two  companies  of  the 
Seventh  Cavalry  were  in  town  having  high 
times.  At  first  they  confined  their  fun  to 
singing  and  dancing  in  the  street,  but  a  few 
shots  were  fired  about  one  in  the  morning 
and  things  seemed  ripe  for  a  big  row.  Be- 
ing an  ex-cavalry  man,  Smith  thought  I 
might  get  along  better  with  them  and  in- 
duce them  to  go  to  their  camp.  I  tried  to 
do  so  and  was  succeeding  fairly  well,  when 
along  came  a  gang  of  men  who  were  work- 
ing at  a  hay-baling  camp  over  to  Kia- 
na  Springs.  They  too  were  having  a  good 
time,  and  threw  out  insulting  remarks  to 
the  boys  in  uniform. 

The  soldiers  were  on  the  war-path  in  a 
flash,  and  there  was  a  regular  mix-up.  I 
saw  one  of  the  hay-makers  draw  a  murder- 
ous-looking knife,  and  before  I  could  get  to 
him  he  plunged  it  into  the  back  of  one  of 
the  cavalry  men.  I  went  for  him  and  as  I 
reached  and  grabbed  him  by  the  collar  two 
or  three  of  his  friends  ran  toward  me,  and 
one  yelled,  "Damn  you!  Take  your  hands 
off  my  pard."  I  said  nothing  but  kept 
moving  out  of  the  crush,  still  holding  my 
man.  The  soldier  he  had  knifed  lay  quite 
still  with  wide-open  staring  eyes.  He  was 
stripped  naked  to  the  waist,  having  gotten 
ready  to  fight  a  fellow  soldier  with  his  fists. 
The  blood  from  the  knife  cut  nearly  cov- 
ered his  whole  back  and  breast.  He  lay 
half  on  his  side,  with  face  turned  to  the  sky. 
I  noticed  all  this,  for  he  presented  such  a  re- 
volting sight. 

I  was  determined  to  hold  on  to  the  mur- 
derer, and  knew  that  if  I  could  hang  on  a 
little  longer  help  would  be  at  hand.  I  told 
my  prisoner  I  would  surely  kill  kim  if  a  res- 
cue was  attempted.  One  of  the  hay-mak- 
ers now  made  for  me  with  a  six-shooter, 
pointed  at  and  within  two  yards  of  my  face. 
He  told  me  to  drop  his  friend  or  he  would 


drop  me.  Before  I  could  speak  he  fell  shot 
dead,  and  the  man  behind  him  fell  on  top  of 
his  dead  body.  I  could  feel  the  hot  burning 
powder  near  my  face,  but  dared  not  turn  to 
see  who  was  doing  the  shooting.  I  heard 
a  voice  behind  telling  me  to  hold  on.  The 
soldiers  and  the  hay-makers  were  now  fight- 
ing desperately,  and  the  bullets  were  so 
thick  that  I  tripped  up  my  prisoner  and, 
throwing  him,  fell  with  him,  thinking  in 
this  way  to  be  out  of  range  for  a  while. 

Smith,  with  five  men  that  he  had  called 
upon  to  help  quell  the  row,  now  came  on 
the  ground,  and  sailed  into  the  fighting  hay- 
makers and  the  boys  of  the  Seventh.  I 
stood  up  and  started  for  the  lock-up  with 
my  man. 

The  long  shooting  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  gamblers  all  over  town. 
Dance  halls  were  deserted,  and  men  and 
women  stood  in  the  streets  looking  at  the 
big  fight.  I  turned  the  corner  of  an  alley 
and  was  passing  Madden's  saloon,  when 
some  one  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the 
doorway  put  a  six-shooter  full  in  my  face 
and  fired.  I  ducked  my  head,  threw  down 
my  gun  on  him  and  fired,  just  as  everything 
left  me. 

I  came  to  in  the  marshal's  office.  By 
ducking  I  had  saved  my  life,  but  a  bullet 
had  made  a  clean  cut  along  the  top  of  my 
head.  The  wound,  while  not  very  severe, 
had  bled  freely  and  I  was  a  show.  I  asked 
about  the  row.  It  was  all  over  and  four  of 
the  men  were  under  lock  and  key.  When  I 
fell  others  grabbed  my  prisoner,  and  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was  one 
of  the  men  behind  the  bars. 

This  goes  to  show  how  little  it  takes  to 
start  a  bad  fight  in  a  country  where  every 
one  goes  armed,  and  where  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  whiskey  had  more  to  do  with 
the  trouble  than  did  the  guns.  The  next 
night  nearly  one  hundred  of  the  boys  of  the 
Seventh  came  to  town  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  stringing  up  or  shooting  the  hay- 
makers we  had  in  jail.  In  this  they  were 
justified  by  the  people,  for  it  was  a  cold- 
blooded unprovoked  murder.  Smith  had 
to  give  way  to  the  universal  public  senti- 
ment, and  to  avoid  a  terrific  street  fight  he 
allowed  the  murderer  to  escape  from  the 
jail.  Contrary  to  all  expectations  the  man 
succeeded  in  getting  clear  away. 
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MAKING  A   STAR   LION,  AND   AN   INTERRUPTED 
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YOU  were  not  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try when  New  York  was  in  an  up- 
roar for  two  days  over  the  escape  of 
one  of  my  lions,"  said  the  Proprietor  to  the 
Stranger  as  they  joined  the  Press  Agent. 
"  I  suppose  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  peo- 
ple who  remember  it  think  that  it  was  all 
a  fake,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  put  in 
the  most  strenuous  forty-eight  hours  of  my 
career  while  he  was  loose,  and  it  pretty 
nearly  decided  me  to  give  up  the  show  busi- 
ness. It  was  my  first  experience  at  running 
an  independent  show,  and  after  great  per- 
suasion I  had  induced  my  father  to  let  me 
bring  some  boxing  kangaroos,  two  young 
lions  and  Wallace,  a  fine  big  brute  about 
fifteen  years  old,  from  our  English  establish- 
ment to  the  States.  Wallace  was  already 
a  famous — or  infamous — lion  in  England, 
where  he  had  the  score  of  three  trainers  to 
his  credit.  He  had  received  the  name  of 
'The  Mankiller'  over  there,  and  they  were 
rather  relieved  to  have  me  get  him  out  of 
the  country. 

"His  last  victim  was  a  Frenchman,  one 
of  the  best-known  trainers  in  the  business, 


'There  was  a  loose  lion  down-stairs  and  a 
nurse  and  two  children  in  the  loft." 


and  he  went  into  the  cage  to  subdue  Wal- 
lace on  a  wager.  He  won,  and  a  remark- 
able performance  it  was,  but  I  won't  take 
the  time  to  tell  you  about  that  now.  He 
made  just  one  little  mistake:  his  vanity  got 
the  better  of  him  when  he  turned  his  back 
on  the  lion  to  bow  to  the  audience  after  re- 
maining in  the  cage  for  ten  minutes.  As  I 
said,  he  won  the  bet,  and  it  about  paid  the 
funeral  expenses  of  what  was  left  of  him. 
After  that  the  only  man  who  could  go  near 
Wallace  was  a  half-breed  American  Indian 
from  up  near  Cape  Cod;  Broncho  Boccacio, 
he  called  himself.  I  don't  know  what  the 
other  half  of  him  was,  and  I  don't  remem- 
ber how  he  happened  to  be  with  our  English 
show,  but  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
drift  into  the  animal  training  business.  At 
any  rate,  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  do 
anything  with  Wallace,  and  that  wasn't 
much.  He  would  get  into  the  cage  and 
chase  him  around  a  bit  and  then  jump  out 
quick — always  backward  after  seeing  what 
happened  to  the  Frenchman.  I  brought 
him  along  to  take  especial  charge  of  the 
brute.  It  took  a  couple  of  days  to  get  the 
animals  through  the  customs,  and  in  the 
meantime  I  cast  about  for  quarters  and 
finally  rented  a  stable  on  Eighteenth  Street 
to  keep  them  in  until  I  should  secure  an  en- 
gagement." He  took  a  pencil 
from  his  pocket  and  drew  a  plan 
on  the  white  table  top. 

"The  stable  was  arranged 
in  this  way :  here  in  the  front 
was  the  carriage  house  with 
these  narrow  stairs  at  the 
side  leading  up  to  the  loft. 
On  each  side  of  the  door 
was  a  window  facing  on  the 
street,  and  back  of  the  car- 
riage room  was  the  stable 
proper — two   stalls    and    a 
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moved 
let    them 


loose-box.  On  one  side  of  the 
stable  was  a  saloon  and  on  the 
other  a  carpenter  shop,  so  I 
didn't  expect  much  complaint 
from  my  neighbors,  as  my  men 
patronized  one,  while  I  ordered 
the  carpenter  to  build  a  travel- 
ing cage  for  Wallace  which 
would  slide  on  wheels,  as  our 
English  cages  were  too  heavy 
to  handle  in  a  country  where 
labor  is  as  high  as  it  is  here, 
the  lions  up  to  the  stable  to 
rest  a  bit  after  the  voyage  and  started  to 
look  for  an  engagement.  It  was  a  hard  row 
to  hoe,  as  I  was  not  known  in  this  country, 
and  the  best  I  could  do  was  a  booking  at 
a  dime  museum  for  a  month,  and  I  had  to 
take  a  lowish  price  at  that,  but  I  ordered  a 
big  nine  sheet  poster  and  trusted  to  luck  to 
make  more  out  of  them  later. 

"The  lions  were  in  three  cages  in  the 
stable,  and  in  one  of  the  stalls  I  had  a  trot- 
ting horse  which  had  been  purchased  for  my 
brother  in  England,  and  which  I  kept  there 
until  I  should  have  an  opportunity  to  ship  it 
to  the  other  side.  The  kangaroos  were  in 
the  loft,  and  a  couple  of  days  after  they 
were  all  settled  my  two  little  girls  came 
over  from  the  hotel  with  me  one  morning 
and  went  up  there  with  the  nurse  to  play 
with  them,  while  I  went  into  the  carpenter 
shop  next  door  to  settle  for  the  new  cage 
which  had  just  been  delivered.  Broncho, 
as  soon  as  he  struck  his  native  soil,  had 
discovered  a  camp  of  other  Indians  on  the 
Bowery  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  their 
encampment,  leaving  a  Cockney  English- 
man in  charge  of  the  lions  and  the  horse. 
I  intended  to  wait  until  he  arrived  before 
shifting  Wallace  to  the  new  cage,  but  the 
Englishman  thought  he  would  show  his 
cleverness  and  attempted  to  do  it  alone 
without  waiting  for  us.  He  threw  a  piece 
of  meat  into  the  new  cage  and  then  rolled  it 
up  to  the  old  one,  and  when  the  doors  were 
opposite  each  other  he  opened  them.  Of 
course  Wallace  made  a  spring  for  the  meat 
in  the  new  cage,  but  he  struck  the  edge  of 
the  door,  and  as  the  Cockney  had  neglected 
to  block  the  wheels  the  cage  rolled  away  and 
the  keeper  gave  a  yell  and  bolted  for  the 
stairs.  There  was  a  loose  lion  downstairs 
— and  a  bad  one  at  that — and  the  nurse 
and  two  children  in  the  loft. 

"The  first   I   knew  of  it  was  from  the 


"His  vanity  got  the  better  of  him  when 
he  turned  his  back  on  the  lion,  to 
bow  to  the  audience." 


nurse,  who  had  grabbed  the  children  and 
stood  with  them  in  the  door  which  had  been 
used  to  pass  the  hay  in,  yelling  '  Fire'  and 
'Murder!'  but  I  knew  that  there  was  hell  to 
pay  as  soon  as  I  reached  the  street,  by  the 
sound  which  came  from  the  stable.  We 
got  a  ladder  from  the  carpenter  shop  and 
hustled  the  nurse  and  children  down  to  the 
street,  and  then  I  went  up  to  the  loft,  while 
the  nurse  and  the  Cockney  held  the  small 
door  from  the  stable  to  the  street,  which 
could  not  be  fastened  from  the  outside  un- 
til the  carpenter  spiked  some  plank  over  it. 

"A  look  into  the  stable  convinced  me 
that  I  did  not  want  to  go  down  the  stairs, 
for  with  one  blow  Wallace  had  converted  a 
thousand-dollar  trotting  horse  into  two  dol- 
lars' worth  of  Hon  meat,  and  he  was  crouched 
on  the  body,  which  he  had  dragged  from  the 
stall,  clawing  at  its  throat  and  drinking  the 
blood.  The  place  looked  like  a  shambles, 
and  the  growls  which  came  from  Wallace 
as  the  other  lions  threw  themselves  against 
the  bars  of  their  cages  in  their  efforts  to 
get  out  and  join  in  the  feast  were  redou- 
bled when  he  caught  sight  of  my  head 
through  the  trap-door.  I  slammed  it  down 
and  drew  the  kangaroo  cage  on  top  of  it  and 
then  went  down  to  the  street  to  see  that  the 
windows  and  doors  were  securely  board- 
ed up.  A  great  crowd  was  gathering  and  I 
was  afraid  that  the  police  would  shoot  the 
brute,  for  I  saw  the  possibilities  of  an  adver- 
tisement which  would  more  than  pay  for 
the  expensive  meal  which  Wallace  was 
making  from  the  trotting  horse. 

"Just  as  I  reached  the  street,  Broncho 
strolled  up.  As  I  said,  he  was  a  queer-look- 
ing guy ;  his  skin  was  copper-colored  and  he 
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had  piercing  black  eyes  and  long,  fuzzy 
black  hair  which  fell  down  to  his  shoulders. 
His  nose  was  hooked  and  something  about 
his  face  always  reminded  me  of  a  bird  of 
prey.  He  was  only  a  half-breed,  but  when 
I  told  him  what  had  occurred  he  was  all  In- 
dian and  he  drew  a  long  knife  and  started 
for  the  Cockney,  who  gave  only  one  look  at 
the  expression  on  Broncho's  face  and  then 
started  for  Harlem,  touching  only  the  high 
spots  until  he  was  quite  out  of  sight.  Bron- 
cho didn't  chase  him;  he  just  looked  after 
him  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  glad  to  see  him 
disappear,  as  there  had  been  more  or  less 
bad  blood  between  them  for  a  long  time. 
Then  he  came  to  me  and  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  danger  and  offered  to  go  into  the  stable 
and  put  Wallace  back  in  the  cage.  I  knew 
that  it  would  be  impossible  until  the  lion 
had  gorged  himself  on  horse  meat,  and  now 
that  the  damage  was  done  I  was  in  no  hurry 
to  allay  the  excitement  until  the  police  and 
reporters  arrived.  We  didn't  have  to  wait 
long,  for  the  crowd  had  grown  until  the 
street  was  blocked,  and,  of  course,  the  re- 
porters asked  more  than  a  thousand  ques- 
tions. When  I  had  worked  the  sensation 
up  pretty  well  I  consented  to  let  Broncho 
take  his  training  rod  and  go  down,  and  I 
went  with  him  carrying  a  club  and  a  pitch- 
fork. Things  commenced  to  happen  right 
away,  for  Wallace  didn't  wait  for  the  call  of 
time,  but  sailed  right  into  us,  and  when  I  saw 
that  he  was  getting  the  better  of  Broncho  I 
made  a  bluff  at  going  back  to  the  carcass  of 
the  horse.  Wallace  bounded  back  to  pro- 
tect it  and  crouched  on  it,  snarling  vicious- 
ly, but  the  delay  gave  me  a  chance  to 
help  Broncho  up  the  stairway.  There  was 
not  enough  of  his  trousers  left  to  wad  a 
gun,  and  while  I  was  bandaging  up  a  deep 
claw  wound  in  his  thigh  that  advertisement 
seemed  less  and  less  important  tome,  and  I 
would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  have  Wal- 
lace safely  behind  the  bars  of  his  cage  again. 
He  was  contracted  for  four  weeks  anyway, 
and  it  takes  a  pretty  big  sensation  to  be  re- 
membered for  more  than  thirty  days  in 
New  York. 

"Well  we  fussed  about  all  day,  trying  to 
figure  out  some  way  to  get  the  beggar  back 
in  his  cage,  and  I  got  an  ear-ache  listening  to 
advice  from  people  who  had  never  seen  a 
lion,  but  who  considered  themselves  experts. 
At  sunset  Wallace  still  held  the  fort  and  the 
streets  were  blocked  in  all  directions,  for  the 


afternoon  papers  were  out  with  extras  with 
scare-heads.  The  boards  over  the  windows 
made  the  interior  of  the  stable  so  dark  that 
no  one  could  see  into  it,  but  the  roars  which 
came  from  it  gave  the  spectators  all  the 
thrills  they  were  entitled  to  and  caused  a 
stampede  every  few  minutes.  We  tried  to 
drive  Wallace  into  the  cage  with  a  stream 
of  water  from  the  fire  plug,  but  he  only 
shook  his  head  and  growled  at  it,  so  we  gave 
it  up  and  waited  for  daylight.  There  were 
about  forty  policemen  and  a  crowd  of  re- 
porters about  the  place  all  night,  and  I  was 
getting  nervous  for  fear  some  fool  would 
shoot  the  lion,  whose  value  was  increasing 
every  minute,  so  I  kept  awake  and  did  a 
heap  of  thinking. 

"  I  knew  that  Wallace  would  fight  for  his 
'kill'  as  long  as  any  of  the  meat  was  left,  so 
we  rigged  up  a  tackle  to  try  and  draw  the 
carcass  out.  We  were  all  ready  at  daylight 
and  the  crowd  was  bigger  than  ever.  Say, 
if  you  want  to  count  the  idle  people  in  New 
York  just  get  up  a  free  show  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night  and  they  will  all  come. 
There  must  have  been  over  a  thousand  loaf- 
ing about  the  street  all  night.  We  were 
just  getting  ready  to  make  a  try  for  the 
horse  when  the  idlers  outside  gave  a  cheer, 
and  I  saw  an  express  wagon  loaded  with 
nets  and  ropes  and  all  sorts  of  animal  catch- 
ing stuff  drive  up.  Tody  Hamilton,  Bar- 
num's  press  agent,  had  caught  on  to  the 
possibilities  of  an  advertisement,  and  sent 
to  the  winter  quarters  at  Bridgeport  for 
some  of  their  animal  men  to  come  down  and 
capture  a  loose  lion.  They  supposed  it  was 
in  Central  Park,  and  when  they  found  it  was 
in  a  stable  the  job  looked  easy  to  them.  One 
of  them,  a  man  named  McDonald,  had  been 
with  our  English  show,  and  when  he  heard 
that  it  was  Wallace  they  were  to  tackle  his 
enthusiasm  seemed  to  melt.  He  told  the 
others  a  few  anecdotes  of  the  lion,  and  two 
of  them  went  to  find  the  Cockney,  I  guess, 
for  we  never  saw  them  again. 

"We  managed  to  throw  a  slip  noose 
around  the  carcass  from  the  stairs,  and  when 
we  passed  the  end  of  the  rope  out  of  the 
window  there  must  have  been  five  hundred 
men  pulling  on  it  from  the  way  that  horse's 
body  slid  across  the  floor.  The  four  of  us 
stood  around  the  trap-door  to  beat  Wallace 
back,  and  when  he  realized  that  he  was 
losing  his  prey  it  kept  us  busy. 

"Say,  a  dead  horse  seems  to  have  more 
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"Broncho  was  only  a 
half-breed." 


legs  than  a  centipede 
when  you  try  to  drag 
it  through  a  narrow 
space,  and  they  all 
stick  out  in  different 
directions.  Of  course, 
this  one  stuck  and 
then  there  was  more 
trouble,  for  when  I 
took  an  axe  to  dis- 
member it,  a  cop 
threatened  to  arrest 
me  for  cutting  up  a 
horse  in  the  city  lim- 
its. It  took  three 
hours  to  satisfy  the 
red-tape  requirements 
and  get  a  permit  from 
the  Board  of  Health, 
and  then  I  had  a  long, 
sickening  job,  for 
we  had  to  haul 
up  what  was  left 
of  the  poor  beast 
in  fragments,  and  all  the  time  Wallace  was 
snapping  at  them  or  rushing  at  us.  We 
gave  him  several  nasty  cracks  over  the 
snout,  the  only  place  where  a  lion  seems  to 
be  sensitive  to  pain,  but  it  only  made  him 
uglier  than  ever  and  I  knew  that  there  was 
a  pretty  fight  ahead  of  us.  It  was  a  case  of 
'  Perdicaris  alive  or  Raisouli  dead/  with  me, 
for  the  police  were  getting  impatient,  and  I 
knew  they  would  shoot  him  if  we  did  not 
get  him  caged  before  night. 

"We  drew  lots  to  see  who  should  be  the 
first  to  go  down,  and  I  think  that  McDonald 
stacked  the  straws,  for  Broncho  won — or 
lost — I  was  second,  the  other  Barnumman 
third  and  McDonald  last;  but  he  made 
good  after  we  got  down  there,  and  it  was 
what  the  President  would  have  called  a 
'crowded  hour.'  If  Wallace  hadn't  been 
full  of  horse  meat,  which  made  him  a  trifle 
slow,  I  think  he  would  have  chased  the 
bunch  of  us  out,  and  as  it  was  he  gave  us 
all  we  wanted  to  do.  We  used  blank  car- 
tridges, Roman  candles,  training  rods  and 
whips,  and  I  learned  afterward  that  the 
crowd  outside  thought  we  were  all  being 
torn  to  pieces,  but  we  finally  conquered  and 
it  was  a  singed  and  battered  lion  which 
jumped  back  into  the  den  and  gave  me  a 
chance  to  slam  the  door.  The  noise  of  the 
clicking  lock  sounded  good  to  me,  and  I 
went  up  the  stairs  with  a  lighter  heart,  in 


spite  of  tattered  clothes  and  a  scratched  and 
bruised  body.  I  knew  that  I  had  a  small 
fortune  in  the  beast,  but  I  nearly  cried  when 
I  went  into  the  saloon  to  freshen  up,  and 
the  first,  thing  I  saw  was  the  poster  with 
the  announcement  that  Wallace  would  be 
shown  at  the  dime  museum.  I  knew  that 
it  would  make  the  reporters,  who  had  been 
writing  columns  of  space,  suspect  that  it 
was  all  a  fake  and  prearranged.  The  man- 
ager was  afraid  that  I  would  renege  on  my 
contract  after  all  the  free  advertising,  but 
he  didn't  know  me. 

"  Sure  enough,  the  reporters  came  for  me 
in  a  body  while  I  was  still  tired  and  dirty 
from  the  fight  and  worn  out  with  anxiety 
and  loss  of  sleep.  They  accused  me  of  hav- 
ing put  up  a  job  on  them,  but  I  guess  the 
sight  of  my  condition  convinced  them  of  my 
sincerity,  for  only  one  paper  even  hinted  at 
any  crookedness,  and  that  proved  the  best 
advertisement  in  the  whole  business. 

"  It  was  the  Sun  which  came  out  with  an 
article  about  Wallace,  saying  that  he  was 
toothless  and  decrepit  from  old  age,  and 
that  there  had  never  been  the  slightest  dan- 
ger from  him.  If  the  reporter  who  wrote  it 
had  gone  into  the  stable  with  us,  I  don't 
think  he  would  have  written  the  article.  I 
did  my  own  announcing  in  those  days  and  I 
always  started  off  with  the  announcement, 
'  Ladies  and  gentlemen !  If  you  see  it  in  the 
Sun,  it's  so,  and  the  Sun  says  that  Wallace 
is  played  out  and  toothless  from  old  age.' 
Then  I  would  make  a  move  to  the  front  of 
the  cage,  and  Wallace,  who  had  a  special 
hatred  for  me,  would  spring  at  the  bars  and 
show  as  pretty  a  set  of  fangs  as  you  would 
wish  to  see  and  I  was  always  sure  of  a  laugh. 

"Well,  I  showed  Wallace  in  New  York 
and  other  cities  for  thirty  straight  weeks 
and  got  back  the  value  of  that  trotter  a 
good  many  times  over,"  continued  the  Pro- 
prietor as  he  rose  from  the  table.  "His 
name  is  one  to  conjure  with,  even  yet,  and 
nearly  every  lion  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
side  shows  at  the  county  fairs  is  billed  as 
'Wallace,  the  Untamable!'  The  original 
Wallace  is  still  alive  and  at  our  English 
breeding  establishment."  He  said  good- 
night and  left  the  table,  the  Press  Agent 
looking  regretfully  after  him. 

"That's  just  like  the  boss,"  he  com- 
plained as  he  watched  the  retreating  figure. 
"  He  takes  the  center  of  the  stage  until  he 
has  told  his  story,  and  when  my  turn  comes 
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to  get  in  the  limelight  he  does  the  disap- 
pearing act.  That  was  a  pretty  good  story, 
but  talking  of  escapes,  1  can  tell  you  about 
an  escape  that  is  worth  talking  about.  It 
happened  when  a  guy  named  Merritt  and 
myself  were  running  a  snake  show  next  to 
a  camp  meeting  down  on  the  Jersey  coast. 
We  didn't  have  any  regular  snake  charmer, 
but  we  bought  a  lot  of  wrigglers  from  a 
dealer  down  on  the  Bowery  and  Merritt 
made  himself  up  for  a  Hindoo  faker.  He 
would  get  into  the  cage  with  them  and  those 
snakes  would  wrap  themselves  about  him 
from  his  head  to  his  toes  and  it  was  an  awe- 
inspiring  sight.  He  taught  them  to  stand 
up  on  their  tails  and  dance  while  he  played 
on  a  tin  whistle  and  to  do  other  pretty  little 
tricks,  but  the  great  and  original  stunt  was 
what  he  called  the  '  Interminable  Snake,' 
when  one  would  grab  the  biggest  snake's 
tail  in  his  mouth,  another  would  fasten  onto 
him,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  blame  lot 
looked  like  one  big  serpent.  Say,  those 
snakes  got  so  stuck  on  that  game  that  they 
would  do  it  for  sport  without  the  word  of 
command.  Whenever  one  started  to  move 
around  the  cage  anotherwould  grab  his  tail, 
and  the  first  thing  you  knew  the  whole 
bunch  was  going  around  in  a  string,  and  the 
sight  of  it  was  enough  to  make  a  man  swear 
off  for  a  year. 

"We  were  doing  a  fine  business  until 
a  temperance  lecturer  set  up  a  show  a  lit- 
tle way  off,  and  that  cut  into  us  so  that 
there  was  nothing  much  doing.  The  crowd 
would  walk  right  past  the  entrance  to  our 
'  Highly  Moral  and  Instructive  Exhibition,' 
and  go  on  to  listen  to  the  temperance  guy 
telling  them  about  the  evils  of  drink,  as 
illustrated  by  the  horrible  living  examples 
which  he  had  upon  the  platform.  You  see 
that  was  a  free  show,  while  ours  cost  a  quar- 
ter— and  cheap  at  the  price. 

"One  afternoon  after  I  had  cracked  my 
voice  trying  to  draw  the  crowd  without 
landing  one  of  'em,  Merritt  comes  to  me,  and 
as  we  saw  the  crowd  pouring  in  to  the  tem- 
perance show,  we  looked  at  each  other  and 
shook  our  heads  in  sorrow. 

"  'Jim,'  says  Merritt,  'that  guy  down 
there  has  got  you  skinned  to  death  on  the 
ballyhoo,  and  it's  up  to  you  to  go  over  there 
and  get  next  to  the  attraction  and  see  if  we 
can't  cop  it  out  for  our  show.  I  hate  to  ask 
it  of  you,'  says  he,  'knowing  your  views  on 
the  temperance  question,  but  business  is 


business  and  this  ain't  no  time  for  senti- 
ment.' It  went  against  the  grain,  but  I 
knew  it  must  be  done,  so  I  went  down  to  the 
lecture.  I  wasn't  wise  to  the  game,but  I  was 
anxious  not  to  miss  a  trick,  so  I  went  right 
up  to  the  front,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  I 
was  seated  on  the  mourners'  bench,  right 
under  the  platform.  As  soon  as  the  lecturer 
came  on  I  piped  him  for  a  guy  that  used  to 
pull  teeth  on  the  Bowery  with  a  brass  band 
accompaniment  and  a  gasoline  torch,  and  I 
remembered  that  at  that  time  he  could  pun- 
ish more  booze  than  any  man  I  ever  knew. 
He  had  the  gift  of  gab,  all  right,  and  he  had 
picked  up  a  couple  of  panhandlers  for  hor- 
rible examples  and  they  looked  the  part.  If 
either  one  of  them  had  ever  drawn  a  sober 
breath  in  twenty  years  he  should  have  sued 
his  face  for  libel,  and  they  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  towed  behind  a  trolley  car  from 
the  Battery  to  Fort  George. 

"Well,  the  ex-jaw  carpenter  cut  loose  in 
good  form,  and  he  soon  had  every  one 
worked  up,  telling  the  horrible  things  which 
alcohol  did  to  your  interior  lining,  and  giv- 
ing a  description  of  the  menagerie  which  a 
man  sees  when  he  has  the  jim-jams,  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  boss  lecturer 
in  there."  He  pointed  with  his  thumb  to 
the  Arena,  and  the  alert  waiter,  taking  it 
for  a  signal,  refilled  the  glasses. 

"  He  did  it  so  well  that  he  sort  of  had  me 
going,  and  I  was  beginning  to  think  that 
possibly  I  was  taking  a  trifle  too  much,"  con- 
tinued the  Press  Agent  as  he  sampled  the 
fresh  drink.  "  I  was  giving  the  matter  se- 
rious thought,  when  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  one  of  the  panhandlers  who  was 
nudging  his  partner. 

"  '  Bill,'  says  he,  'tell  the  old  man  to  put 
on  full  steam  ahead  for  I'm  backsliding  and 
need  encouragement.  I'm  afraid  I've  got 
'em  again.  Look  there!'  Bill  looks  down 
the  aisle  and  gets  uneasy,  too. 

"  '  Hank,'  says  he,  'I've  got  'em,  likewise, 
only  that  ain't  my  usual  kind  of  snake,  coz 
he  ain't  got  no  plug  hat  with  a  red  flannel 
band  on  it;  but  it's  me  for  the  bromide 
and  the  simple  life.' 

"'It's  this  damn  Jersey  whiskey  that's 
changed  'em,'  answers  Bill.  'Mine  always 
has  gorillas  ridin'  'em.'  Well,  I  looked 
around  and  I  would  have  been  scared  my- 
self if  I  hadn't  recognized  our  own  bunch  of 
snakes,  each  one  of  'em  with  the  tail  of  the 
snake  in  front  of  him  in  his  mouth.     Old 
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'We  didn't  have  any  regular  snake  charmer,  but  Merritt  made  himself  up  as  a  Hindoo  faker.' 


'Limber  Larry' — we  called  him  that  on  ac- 
count of  his  habit  of  going  to  sleep  curled 
up  in  a  true  lover's  knot — was  in  the  lead, 
and  behind  him  came  about  half  a  mile 
of  snakes. 

They  were  festooning  themselves  up  the 
aisle,  coming  slow,  because  there  were  a 
couple  of  them  which  could  not  move  very 
fast,  and  when  the  gait  got  too  lively  they 
used  to  bite  their  leaders'  tails.  Old  Larry 
was  raising  his  head  and  looking  around 
every  few  feet,  and  just  when  the  lecturer 
had  reached  the  most  thrilling  part  of  his 
'Ten  Nights  in  a  Barroom'  spiel  he  caught 
Larry's  eye  and  the  meeting  adjourned, 
sine  die,  right  there.  You  couldn't  see  him 
for  dust  as  he  broke  for  the  nearest  'speak- 
easy,' and  the  two  panhandlers  were  hang- 
ing on  to  his  coat  tails. 

"Just  then  Merritt  comes  in,  looking  wor- 


ried, for  he  had  gone  to  sleep  and  let  'em  get 
away  from  him,  but  when  he  sees  'em  he 
takes  his  tin  whistle  out  of  his  pocket  and 
goes  back  to  the  show,  tooting  it  like  a 
blasted  Pied  Piper,  the  snakes  following 
along  as  meek  as  Mary's  little  lamb,  and 
most  of  the  audience  goes  with  him  at  a 
quarter  per." 

"Did  business  improve?"  asked  the 
Stranger. 

"Improve?  Why,  my  boy,  after  we  put 
that  temperance  show  out  of  business  we 
just  turned  'em  away  for  three  months. 
Not  only  did  we  do  a  good  business,  but  the 
hotel  people  put  us  on  the  free  list  at  the 
bar,  because  Merritt  used  to  take  'em  down 
in  '  Interminable  Snake'  formation  for  a  dip 
in  the  ocean  every  morning,  and  the  hotel 
press  agent  wrote  it  up  as  the  daily  appear- 
ance of  the  gigantic  sea  serpent." 


FROM  THE   SNUG  HARBOR 

AN  OLD  MAN'S  CHANTEY 


By  LEE  WILSON  DODD 

Strange  how  the  old  days  catch  and  cling  to  the  web  of  memory 
Days  when  the  Sun  was  King  on  a  throne  of  lapis-lazuli! 
Days  when  the  feet  of  youth  trod  fleet,  for  the  feet  of  youth  were  free 
(Now  a  triple  curse  on  the  trailing  years  that  fret  and  fetter  me!) 
Days  when  the  blue  of  eyes  and  skies  was  the  clue  to  Arcady! 
(Now  a  triple  measure  of  burning  tears  in  your  fledgling  eyes,  all  ye 
Who  greet  the  flash  of  a  lifting  wing  and  the  break  of  a  lifting  sea!) 


FRIENDS 


By  LAWRENCE   MOTT 


DRAWING   BY    FRANK  E.  SCHOONOVER 


HOLLA,  Niko!"  Andre  La  Farge 
shouted  lustily  as  his  canoe  ap- 
proached the  other. 

"Eh,  la  bas,  where  go?"  answered  a 
powerful  voice. 

The  two  canoes  drifted  together  and  were 
the  only  specks  that  marred  the  placid  sur- 
face of  Lac  du  Mirage.  The  still  waters 
reached  away  on  every  side  to  the  distant 
green  shores.  Each  dawdling  cloud  was 
mirrored  faithfully  and  the  heat  was  great. 
Here  and  there  the  swirls  of  trout  broke  the 
flatness  and  little  bubbles  floated,  round 
and  iridescent. 

"Phu-i-i!"  Niko  Detanges  mopped  his 
face  with  a  large  red  handkerchief  that 
seemed  to  intensify  the  temperature  of  the 
torpid  air. 

"Ah  go  ovaire  to  de  store  for  buy  som'- 
ting  for  to  mak'  de  trap  bairn  by;  where  go 
toi?" 

"Tak'  de  grub  to  dose  mans  what  mak' 
feesh  and  la  chasse  up  dere  on  Portage  du 
Rat."  La  Farge  pointed  to  several  bundles 
that  lay  in  the  bottom  of  his  canoe. 

"You  got  tabac',  Andre?  Ah  leeve  dat 
leet'  piece  Ah  had  at  de  camp  las'  night." 

"Certainement,"  the  other  answered,  and 
pulled  out  a  dirty  half  plug  of  black  to- 
bacco. He  passed  it  across  and  watched 
Detanges  idly  as  he  laid  his  paddle  over 
his  knees  and  filled  his  pipe. 

"La.!"  the  latter  exclaimed  as  he  lighted 
the  stubby  bowl  and  inhaled  great  breaths 
of  the  harsh  smoke.  "Ve  go  togedder  leet' 
taim!" 

The  two  took  up  their  paddles  again  and 
the  canoes  moved  forward  silently  over  the 
calm  waters,  scarce  creating  ripples.  The 
sun  shone  with  hot  northern  summer  bril- 
liancy, piercing  the  green  depths  with  long 
rayonnings;  the  air  was  breathless,  humid 
and  still.  Ahead  of  the  two  far-off  moun- 
tains loomed  hazy  and  indistinct,  dark 
colored  at  their  bases,  their  peaks  gray  and 
overhung  with  mists. 

"Ah  goin'  be  marrie  dam'  queeck,"  De- 
tanges announced  abruptly.  La  Farge 
looked  at  him  and  chuckled. 


"You  be  marrie!  Dat  fine.  Who  de 
girrl?" 

"01'  Batiste  Victeur,  hees  girrl." 

La  Farge  started  violently;  his  big  hands 
clutched  the  paddle  till  the  muscles  stood 
out  in  knots  on  his  bare  forearms.  The 
gray  eyes  narrowed  and  snapped  and  the 
square  underjaw  advanced  aggressively. 

"Ah — goin'  —  be — marrie — too!"  his 
voice  quivered,  and  he  looked  straight 
ahead. 

"By  gar,  dat  magnifique!  Ve  be  marrie, 
you  an'  moi,  de  sarh'  taim,  hein?  Vhat 
fille  you  got?" 

"Of  —  Batiste — Victeur — hees — girrl!" 
Andre's  tones  were  of  deep  emotion  barely 
suppressed.  Niko's  face  contorted  into  an 
ugly  snarl. 

"Bon  Dieu,  how  you  tell  dat?"  he  asked 
through  his  teeth. 

"Ah  goin'  be  marrie  to  dat  girrl,"  La 
Farge  answered  stolidly. 

The  two  let  their  canoes  drift.  Then 
Detanges  controlled  himself  sufficiently  to 
articulate,  though  his  breathing  was  deep 
and  his  nostrils  contracted  and  expanded. 

"Andre,  you  an'  me  ben  fren's  dis  long 
taim;  ve  have  mak'  chasse  togedder,  ve 
have  sleep  togedder,  h'eat,  drink  toged- 
der. Tell  to  moi  v'at  you  talk  dis  'vay 
h'about?" 

"Ah  no  talk  notting  onlee  dat  Ah  goin' 
be  marrie  to  dat  of  Victeur  hees  girrl,"  the 
broad-shouldered  man  in  the  other  canoe 
answered  quietly.  "She  tell  to  me  dat  she 
loove  moi  an'  dat  she  goin'  to  marrie  moi, 
das  all!" 

He  looked  his  friend  squarely  in  the  face 
and  met  the  flashing  eyes  steadily. 

"Ah  goin'  h'ave  dat  leet'  girrl,  Andre! 
She  tell  to  me  dat  she  loove  Niko  de- 
bessis!"  Detanges  shrugged  his  massive 
frame  as  if  his  answer  left  no  room  for 
doubt  on  the  other's  part. 

"An'  by  diable  Ah  tell  to  you  dat  she  no 
can  h'ave  us  deux!  She  mus'  marrie  you 
or  me;  no  can  do  dat  for  two;  v'at  mans 
have  dat  girrl?" 

The  canoes  were  side  by  side  now,  their 
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occupants  sitting  immovable  on  the  last 
thwart.  A  light  breeze  grew  on  the  lake, 
fanning  its  waters  into  faint  undulations 
that  dimpled  along  noiselessly.  The  clouds 
overhead  swung  on,  at  first  slowly,  creating 
dark  shadows  that  scurried  over  the  sur- 
face ghostlike  and  slow,  then  vanished  into 
the  distance.  The  canoes  turned  with  the 
wind  that  grew. 

"Ah  no  know  how  feex,"  Niko  whispered. 

Andre  thought  for  an  instant. 

"Fight?"  he  inquired  tentatively.  The 
other  stared  at  him. 

"Mak'  fight  wid  toi,  Andre?" 

La  Farge  nodded.  "Weed  knife,"  he 
added  solemnly. 

"Ah  mak'  fighd  den;  ve  go  to  de  shore 
an'  feenesh  dees  by  dam  queeck!"  Detanges 
decided. 

They  started  for  the  nearest  shore  silent- 
ly. The  light  draught  had  grown  into  a 
steady  breeze;  this  in  turn  grew  to  a  strong 
wind.  Long  wavelets  curled  about  the 
men,  breaking  liquidly  into  foam.  The 
sun  was  gone.  Dull  and  dark  gray  clouds 
gathered  in  swiftly  moving  masses  across 
the  heavens,  and  over  in  the  southwestern 
horizon  huge  banks  of  black  thunder  heads 
grouped  themselves  and  advanced  deliber- 
ately. 

When  Niko  and  Andre  grounded  their 
canoes,  a  muffled  rumbling  sounded.  The 
beach  they  were  on  was  a  small  one, 
fringed  by  tall  pine  and  hemlock.  The  un- 
derbrush was  thick  and  waved  in  the  wind 
that  now  whistled  and  shrilled  through  the 
forest. 

"Mak'  feex  for  fight!" 

Detanges  drew  his  long  knife  and  tore  off 
his  shirt,  showing  the  powerful  chest  and 
solid  muscled  arms.  La  Farge  took  off  his 
shirt  more  slowly,  disclosing  a  gigantic  pair 
of  biceps  muscles  that  stretched  the  skin 
over  them  to  the  semblance  of  brown  mar- 
ble. His  shoulders  were  smaller  than 
those  of  his  friend,  but  they  were  more  wiry 
and  supple.  The  knife  he  pulled  from  its 
sheath  was  shorter  than  that  of  Detanges, 
but  thicker  at  the  haft  and  double  edged. 

"Pret?"  Niko  shouted. 

"Pret!"  and  the  two  watched  each  other 
warily. 

"Vait  min'te,"  Detanges  said;  they  faced 
each  other  grave  and  silent. 

"Andre,  Ah  no  h'ave  enemie  for  toi,  but 
by  diable  deux  ol'  fren's  no  can  marrie  sam' 


girrl!  You  say  you  goin'  h'ave  dat  fille?" 
La  Farge  drew  his  forehead  down  till  the 
skin  wrinkled  like  brown  leather. 

"Certaine,  Ah  marrie  Elise  ef  le  bon  Dieu 
mak'  eet  so  dat  Ah  keel  you;  ef  Hee  no  vant 
me  for  to  have  dat  fille,  den  you  keel  me, 
je  suppose,"  he  answered  thickly. 

"Bien!  tout  pret?"  Detanges  asked. 

"Pret!"  the  other  answered  and  they 
circled  about  each  other. 

The  atmosphere  was  thick  and  heavy; 
crashings  and  rumblings  of  thunder  sound- 
ed near  by,  while  jagged  tines  of  lightning 
ripped  and  tore  the  southern  skies.  Dark 
it  became,  and  darker,  as  the  two  edged 
about;  then  of  a  sudden  they  rushed  in  and 
grappled  fiercely. 

"Elise!"  one  grunted,  trying  to  wrest  his 
knife  hand  from  the  other's  grip. 

"Elise!"  and  the  other  hung  on  grimly. 
They  fell,  rolling  over  and  over,  fighting 
and  dodging  each  other's  thrusts. 

The  heavens  opened,  and  the  rain  poured 
down  in  sheets  and  torrents,  soaking  the 
two  that  struggled  mutely.  The  thunder 
crackled  with  sharp  detonations  and  rolling 
vibrations  after  each  flash  of  lightning  had 
zigzagged  its  steel-blue  way  to  the  earth. 

Niko,  his  body  slippery  from  water  and 
sweat,  wrenched  his  knife  arm  free. 

"Ha,  Elise!"  he  gasped  and  struck  down- 
ward viciously,  but  Andre  caught  his  hand 
in  time  and  the  sharp  steel  barely  scratched 
La  Farge's  side.  The  two  rolled  and  grunted, 
each  striving  to  get  in  the  death  blow. 

The  wind  shrieked  through  the  under- 
brush and  lifted  the  wave  heads,  driving 
them  in  damp  spray  over  the  beach. 

Boom!  Boom!  Cr-a-a-ack!  The  thunder 
peals  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  the  moun- 
tains that  lent  themselves  as  sounding- 
boards  to  the  violent  crashings  of  the  skies. 

La  Farge  held  Niko's  wrist  in  a  grip  of 
iron,  and  Detanges  had  Andre's  knife  haft 
and  the  hand  that  held  it  in  a  convulsive 
grasp  that  could  not  be  shaken  off.  Thus 
they  lay,  glaring  at  each  other,  breathing 
in  hoarse  gasps,  while  the  rain  beat  on  them 
and  the  wind  droned  through  the  trees. 

Waves  broke  on  the  beach  near  them 
with  cold  furlings;  then  the  thunder  passed 
on  and  faded  gradually  away  to  the  west- 
ward. 

Andre  jerked  tremendously,  but  Niko 
hung  on  with  teeth  clenched  and  fingers 
set  like  bands  of  metal  on  the  other's  wrist. 
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"No  good!"  he  grunted  after  more  of  the 
silent  struggle. 

"Ve  try  som'ting  h'else." 

La  Farge  moved  his  head  affirmatively. 
Each  relaxed  his  hold  and  they  rose.  The 
storm  itself  had  gone;  the  rain  had  ceased, 
but  the  wind  blew  strongly  yet  as  peeping 
rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  broke  through  the 
thinning  thunder  clouds. 

The  men  dressed  in  silence. 

"Eh  bien?"  Andre  asked. 

"Ah  goin'  marrie  dat  girrl!"  Niko  an- 
swered. 

His  friend  laughed  wildly. 

"You  no  keel  me,  Ah  no  keel  you;  vhat 
ve  do  maintenant?" 

"Leesten  a  moi;  you  know  de  rapides 
h'at  de  Grande  Riviere?"  Detanges  looked 
keenly  at  La  Farge;  the  latter  nodded. 

"Ve  go  ovaire  dere  an'  run  dose  rapides; 
ve  mak'  de  chance  for  see  who  go  en  avant; 
de  man  vat  h'alive  marrie  Elise.  Vat 
say?" 

"Bon,"  the  other  answered. 

They  pushed  off  their  canoes  and  pad- 
dled toward  the  other  shore.  The  wind 
died  away  slowly  till  the  waters  were  al- 
most as  calm  as  they  had  been.  Above  the 
two  the  skies  were  azure  blue  again,  and 
the  sinking  sun  shot  streaks  of  warm  soft- 
ened light  over  everything. 

When  near  the  forest  line  again  the 
mellow  roar  of  quick  water  came  to  them 
softly,  and  in  a  short  time  the  current  of 
the  lake  outlet  pushed  on  their  paddles. 

"Go  'shore  an'  mak'  see  who  go  en  avant." 

They  shoved  the  canoes  ashore  almost  at 
the  brink  of  the  white  water.  Hungry  and 
fierce  it  looked,  rolling  and  dashing  away 
in  great  reef  breaks  and  tumbling  rock 
waves.  The  two  stood  up  and  gazed  si- 
lently at  the  downward  rush. 

"Vone  mans  go  troo  dere  sauf,  fif'ten 
year  gon';  dat  was  d'Indien  Ma-na-le-to; 
he  go  troo." 

"Mabbe  ve  bot'  go  sauf;  'ow  dat?"  De- 
tanges asked  from  the  shore.  Andre  swung 
on  his  heel  in  the  canoe. 

"Ef  bot'  go  sauf,  den  fighd  avec  gun  at 
de  store." 

"Ah'm  content,"  and  Niko  picked  up  a 
bit  of  dried  stick  that  had  a  forked  end. 

"Ef  de  crook'd  end  she  pointe  to  d'Est 
ou  Nord  w'en  de  leet'  steeck  he  fall,  you  go 
en  avant;  ef  Sout  ou  Ouest,  Ah  go." 

"Certaine!" 


The  piece  of  dead  branch  whirled  rapidly 
in  the  air  under  the  impulse  of  Niko's 
strong  twirl,  struck  the  ground,  bounced 
and  fell.  The  forked  end  pointed  fairly 
toward  the  sun  that  shone  hot  yellow  in 
the  west. 

"Eet  for  me  to  go,"  Niko  said  gently. 
He  emptied  his  canoe  of  the  rain  water, 
started  to  push  out,  thought  a  moment  and 
came  back. 

"Aur'voir,  Andre,  mon  gar,  mabbe  Ah 
no  see  you  h'again.  Ef  Ah'm  feenesh  la 
bas,"  he  nodded  toward  the  snarling  rap- 
ids, "you  geef  promesse  for  to  come  h'af- 
taire  me  an'  try  get  troo?" 

La  Farge  drew  himself  up  proudly,  and 
held  out  his  hand. 

"Ah  geef  promesse,  Niko,  ve  ol'  fren's, 
dat  a'  'nough;  de  mans  dat  laif  in  half 
heure  have  Elise.     Aur'voir,  mabbe  adieu !" 

Detanges  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  grasped 
his  paddle  firmly  and  shoved  out  into  the 
whirling  current.  La  Farge  stood  up  on  a 
high  rock  at  the  river  edge. 

"Bonne  chance!"  he  called,  as  his  friend 
struck  the  first  crests.  Niko's  canoe  bob- 
bed up  and  down,  cleared  gulch  after  gulch 
of  tumbling  white-toothed  waters,  stag- 
gered for  a  moment,  steadied  and  kept  on, 
then  reached  the  worst  of  the  heavy  wa- 
ter.    Andre  held  his  breath  and  watched. 

Niko  was  standing  now  and  pushed  hard 
on  his  paddle.  Suddenly  his  canoe  swayed, 
twisted  round,  fluttered  on  a  sea  and  over- 
turned in  an  instant,  disappearing  like  mag- 
ic from  La  Farge's  straining  eyes.  Many 
minutes  Andre  watched;  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  the  foaming  current. 

"Bien,"  he  whispered  to  himself.  "Ah 
geef  promesse  to  Niko  dat  Ah  try.  He 
dead;  Ah  try  jus'  sam'!" 

He  looked  all  around  before  he  stepped 
from  the  high  rock.  The  sun  had  gone  and 
the  evening  skies  were  tinted  purple,  yel- 
low and  dark  blue.  To  the  eastward  the 
evening  star  twinkled  brightly. 

"Elise,  Ah  loove  you;  Niko  he  dead,  he 
loove  you  aussi;  le  bon  Dieu  be  goin'  say 
ef  Ah  marrie  you.  Niko  he  no  can  h'ave 
you  maintenant!" 

Before  pushing  out  from  the  shore  Andre 
carefully  piled  the  provisions  that  were  in 
the  bottom  of  his  canoe  on  the  bank  under 
a  thick  spruce,  and  tied  his  yellow  handker- 
chief to  one  of  its  piney  branches. 

"  Dey  see  dat  an'  come  look  for  see  v'at 
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ees,"  he  muttered,  went  to  the  canoe  again, 
knelt  solidly  in  it,  bracing  his  knees  and 
back. 

"  Bonne  chance  a.  moi!"  he  shouted  loud- 
ly, pushing  out.  He  struck  the  first  rapids 
skillfully,  edging  his  light  craft  now  to  the 
right,  then  to  the  left  and  dodging  the 
harsh  rocks  cleverly. 

The  hardest  was  still  to  come,  and  he 
knew  it.  His  face  was  drawn  with  pain, 
haggard  and  gray  as  he  rushed  on,  nearly 
helpless,  toward  the  frightful  breakers  on 
the  steepest  pitch  of  all. 

"Elise!"  he  screamed  as  he  struck  them; 


then  he  felt  the  canoe  sag  and  lurch  sicken- 
ingly;  he  tried  frantically  to  keep  control 
of  it,  but  the  paddle  was  torn  from  his 
hands. 

"Adieu,  Elise,  cherie,  Ah  loove  toi, "  he 
mumbled. 

Wssht-t-swa-a-sh — br-m-oom — !  and  it 
was  over. 

The  thousand  stars  peeped  glittering 
from  the  dark  vaults  and  shone  on  a  deso- 
late wild  stretch  of  hurtling  waters.  Noth- 
ing living  anywhere;  only  the  silent  forest 
that  loomed  black  and  forbidding  over  the 
furious  rushing  river. 
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IN  the  early  days  of  her  advance  toward 
the  Indian  frontier,  Russia  left  two 
khanates,  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  in 
much  of  their  original  independence.  The 
former,  which  lies  near  the  shores  of  the 
Aral  Sea,  has  since  then  been  gradually  ab- 
sorbed, until  it  now  forms  a  khanate  in 
name  only.  But  Bokhara  has  been  more 
jealous  of  her  autonomy,  and,  except  in 
questions  of  foreign  trade  and  policy, 
Russia  has  practically  let  her  have  her 
way;  thereby  gaining  two  advantages: 
She  has  not  the  task  of  keeping  under  con- 
trol a  wild,  irresponsible  people,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  her  own  territory  in  Central 
Asia  can  measure  the  benefits  of  law  and 
order  by  direct  contrast  with  the  workings 
of  just  such  a  system  of  misrule  as  that 
under  which  their  fathers  had  lived. 

So  here,  surrounded  by  the  provinces 
of  a  European  country  which  are  adminis- 
tered according  to  broad  and  humane  ideas, 
we  find  a  state  six  hundred  miles  wide, 
whose  three  million  inhabitants  are  almost 
as  barbaric,  whose  institutions  are  as  crude, 
and  governmental  methods  as  tyrannical, 
as  in  the  days  when  Central  Asia  knew  no 
stranger.  A  little  pressure,  perhaps,  has 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  emir,  and 
some  of  his  refinements  of  barbarism  have 
been  abolished.  The  execution  of  prison- 
ers by  throwing  them  from  the  windows 
in  the  top  of  a  high  tower  has  given  place 
to  throat  cutting,  and  the  prisons  have 
been  cleansed  of  their  sheep  ticks.  But 
these  are  short  steps  indeed  toward  en- 
lightened rule.  The  line  of  greatest  prog- 
ress is  indicated  in  the  present  assurance 
of  safety  to  travelers.  Where,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  it  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible  for  a  European  to  penetrate, 
one  can  now  go  with  more  or  less  freedom. 
Several  Russian  cotton  merchants  are  scat- 
tered through  the  khanate,  and  experience 
no  difficulties.  Even  down  on  the  frontier 
of  Bokhara  and  Afghanistan  (what  place 
on  earth  would  seem  less  safe?)  Russian 
capital  has  penetrated,  and  modern  ma- 


chinery is  developing  there  the  gold  fields 
which  have  been  worked  over  crudely  ever 
since  the  little  Afghan  town  of  Balkh  was 
Bactria,  the  home  of  Alexander's  Roxane. 

But  with  all  that,  to  find  the  effects  of 
civilizing  influences  we  must  search  for 
them.  They  do  not  lie  on  the  surface,  and 
Bokhara,  to  one  spending  a  week  or  two 
in  the  country,  is  the  old  Bokhara  still. 
The  capital  itself  shows  no  sign  of  the  near- 
ness of  its  Russianized  neighbors.  No  Eu- 
ropean lives  within  its  walls;  nor  could 
he  do  so,  from  either  the  Bokharan  or 
European  standpoint.  The  Russian  goods 
which  formerly  came  to  its  bazaars  by 
caravan,  across  the  desert,  now  come  by 
train,  and  they  are  of  course  more  plentiful. 
But  even  in  this  respect  the  natives  show 
tenacity,  and  a  Bokharan  stuff  is  better 
liked  than  a  Russian,  even  though  the 
Moscow  factories  may  have  imitated  its 
color  and  pattern  absolutely,  and  offer  it 
for  half  the  money.  There  are  no  public 
buildings,  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  There 
are  no  banks;  monetary  transactions  are 
carried  out  as  they  have  been  for  centuries, 
by  the  Hindoo  money  lenders,  sitting  each 
behind  his  own  little  wooden  box  of  gold 
and  silver  coins.  This  unwillingness  to 
respond  to  the  advances  of  civilization  is, 
I  think,  sui  generis.  At  least  I  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  another  case  like  it.  All 
the  Eastern  towns  I  had  ever  seen  before 
were  tainted  by  the  West,  and  the  charm 
of  such  a  place  is  injured  by  the  sight  of 
a  single  modern  building.  But  Bokhara, 
with  all  its  accessibility,  stands  to-day  by 
the  side  of  Lhassa  and  those  very  few 
Asiatic  towns  which  have  as  yet  remained 
pure  and  untouched  in  their  barbarism. 

The  Russian  colony  lives  in  a  new  town, 
some  eight  or  nine  miles  from  old  Bokhara. 
The  two  are  connected  by  a  little  narrow- 
gauge  railroad.  The  train  from  the  Rus- 
sian settlement  lands  you  at  a  pretty  sta- 
tion just  outside  the  city,  in  a  grove  of 
mulberry  trees  which  completely  hide  the 
walls  of  the  town  beyond.     You  climb  into 
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The  patriarch  of  the  city. 
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The  shady  path  beside  sewers. 


an  antiquated  Russian  drosky,  the  tur- 
baned  driver  shouts  out  a  warning  to  pe- 
destrians, and  away  you  go  to  the  bazaar. 
Suddenly,  as  you  turn  a  corner,  the  mas- 
sive gray  walls  spring  from  behind  the 
mulberry  trees  along  the  roadside.  You 
sec  below  them  the  long  reach  of  one-storied 
caravansaries,  the  hotels  of  the  natives, 
which  run  out  like  feelers  from  each  gate. 
By  one  of  them  stands  a  picturesque  group 
of  camels,  a  caravan  just  arrived,  tied  in  a 
circle  head  to  tail,  while  their  dusty  driv- 
ers sit  silently  refreshing  themselves  upon 
the  inevitable  tea-platform.  Before  you, 
above  the  road,  rise  the  battlements  of  the 


Southern  gate.  But  arbas,  donkeys,  cam- 
els, and  pedestrians  so  jam  the  way,  push- 
ing in  and  out,  that  the  entrance  itself 
remains  hidden  to  you  for  some  time. 
Then  you  are  suddenly  seized  by  the  cur- 
rent, and  before  you  have  opportunity  to 
estimate  the  thickness  of  the  walls  you 
find  yourself  inside  the  city,  looking  up  a 
rough,  narrow,  unpaved  street,  with  gray, 
windowless  houses  on  either  side,  and  a 
streak  of  blue  sky  overhead.  The  crowd 
does  not  relax.  The  mud  is  a  foot  deep, 
and  as  your  driver  falls  in  line  with  the 
slow  moving  vehicles  bound  in  the  same 
direction  as  your  own,  a  lurch  of  the  car- 


Down  the  middle  of  the  alley  runs  a  tiny  stream. 


riage  almost  precipitates  you  under  the 
wheels  of  the  procession  going  the  opposite 
way.  There  is  nothing  of  interest  in  this. 
Unless  you  know  the  ropes  well  enough  to 
get  from  the  gates  to  the  bazaar  by  the 
back  lanes  and  alleyways,  the  path  is  one 
of  trouble  only. 

Mirza  Chet,  the  native  official  who  acted 
as. my  escort  throughout  my  visit,  took  me 
that  way  once,  when  we  were  hurrying  to 
catch  the  train,  and  thereafter  I  always 
included  it  in  my  programme.  With  the 
turn  from  the  main  street,  the  bare  gray 
houses  gave  way  to  low  walls,  behind 
which,  to  judge  by  what  we  could  see  of 


the  trees  above  them,  lay  samples  of  the 
famous  gardens  of  the  East.  Down  the 
middle  of  the  alley  ran  a  tiny  stream,  a 
part  of  Bokhara's  water  supply.  Occa- 
sionally we  would  come  to  open  spaces,  and 
there  would  surely  sit  a  group  of  white- 
robed  beggar  women ;  poor  diseased  beings, 
compelled  by  law  to  leave  their  faces  un- 
covered because  of  their  infirmities,  but 
still  half  veiling  them  as  the  infidels  ap- 
proached. Then  there  would  be  wider  al- 
leys, with  ditches  deeper  and  less  tempting 
to  walk  beside.  They  do  not  know  much 
of  modern  sanitary  science  in  Bokhara,  I 
think.     But  the  natives  do  not   seem  to 
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mind  it,  and  the  shady  paths  beside  sewers 
are  as  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  as  popular 
as  those  through  which  the  gray  water 
supply  is  transmitted. 

After  half  a  mile  of  such  quaint  scenes 
you  turn  into  one  of  the  main  streets  again. 
Ahead  lies  the  mouth  of  a  black  tunnel, 
from  which  issues  a  constant  stream  of 
pedestrians  and  riders.  It  is  the  entrance 
to  the  bazaar.  To  one  whose  imagination 
is  keyed  up  by  the  stories  of  the  wonders 
to  be  found  in  this,  the  largest  and  most 
important  bazaar  in  Central  Asia,  the  first 
feeling  as  you  enter  is  of  disappointment. 
One  unconsciously  expects  a  parallel  to  the 
great  covered  shops  of  Stamboul,  well 
lighted  and  clean,  and  brilliant  in  their 
showcases  of  gorgeous  wares.  It  is  very 
much  the  reverse.  Overhead,  a  dingy, 
battered,  unpainted  wooden  roof,  through 
which  the  light  comes  more  by  way  of 
cracks  and  holes  than  by  the  occasional 
open  squares.  Under  foot,  an  unpaved 
road,  heavy  alternately  with  dust  and 
mud.  The  pedestrians  work  their  way 
along  the  slanting  footpaths  at  the  sides, 
and  struggle  even  then  to  avoid  being 
jammed  between  the  booths  and  the  lines 
of  jolting  arbas,  or  splashed  from  head  to 
foot  by  gawky  supercilious  camels.  Along 
either  side,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
through  the  crowd,  are  dingy,  low,  dun- 
colored  counters,  filled  with  strange  East- 
ern wares,  and  in  the  shallow  background 
sit  the  merchants  upon  their  rugs,  framed 
about  by  all  such  goods  as  can  be  suspended 
from  the  sides  and  walls. 

We  are  in  the  druggists'  street.  The 
medicines  are  roots  and  herbs  and  seeds, 
no  gaudy  wrappered  bottled  stuff,  and  they 
are  set  out  as  bird  foods  stand  before  a 
canary  shop.  A  few  squares  on  we  come 
to  the  harness  dealers,  and  these  occupy 
much  space.  The  rear  of  the  booths  is 
covered  with  saddles,  pommeled  like  our 
Western  ones,  but  flat.  On  the  side  walls 
hang  dark-red  saddle  cloths,  or  saddle  bags, 
beautifully  patterned  and  fit  to  be  used  as 
rugs;  and  in  front  dangles  a  long  fringe  of 
highly  decorated  rawhide  bridles.  They 
have  been  made  far  off  in  the  steppes,  or 
mountains,  in  the  tents  of  some  nomad 
Kirghiz  tribe.  Here  are  the  tea  merchants, 
their  goods  stored  away  upon  the  shelves 
in  little  paper  bundles,  like  so  many  bags 
of  popcorn;    there,  the  pipe  venders,  bur- 


ied behind  stacks  of  orange-colored  water 
pipes — simply  big  gourds,  with  stem  and 
neck  of  cane,  and  clay  bowl.  And  so, 
down  one  turn  and  up  another,  we  finally 
reach  the  central  booths,  for  rugs,  for  silks, 
for  velvets  and  for  garments.  There  is 
no  dinginess  of  color  here. 

It  is  difficult  to  pass  these  shops  with 
pocketbooks  intact,  and  more  than  once 
I  brought  back  to  New  Bokhara  some 
queer  article  for  which  I  apparently  had 
absolutely  no  use.  Now,  with  that  bazaar 
nine  thousand  miles  away,  I  wish  I  had 
bought  more.  My  collection  seems  insig- 
nificant— a  khalat,  or  native  robe,  which 
could  only  be  worn  as  a  bath  gown,  but  is 
much  too  precious  for  such  service;  a  piece 
of  velvet,  thin  and  poor  as  to  pile,  but 
making  up  for  this  in  gaudiness  of  pattern; 
strange  watered  silks,  the  colors  running 
in  huge  circles  from  gold  to  green,  from  red 
to  blue;  and  still  stranger  fleece-lined  em- 
broidered caps.  Most  entrancing  of  all 
are  the  silk  scarfs.  You  find,  perhaps,  a 
dozen  in  a  booth,  tucked  away  in  a  dark 
corner.  They  look  small,  but  when  you 
unfold  one,  you  find  it  three  yards  long 
and  a  yard  and  a  half  wide;  red,  or  golden, 
or  blue,  or  green,  with  a  pattern  of  huge 
white  medallions,  in  the  center  of  each  of 
which  is  a  daub  of  whatever  color  happens 
to  be  most  incongruous.  As  a  preliminary 
test,  you  draw  one  of  the  pieces  of  silk 
through  the  ring  of  your  watch,  thereby 
catching  a  thread  or  two,  to  depreciate  its 
value. 

"Skolko  stoit?"  which  in  Russian  means 
"How  much?" 

The  shadow  in  the  rear  thrusts  forth  ten 
fingers. 

"Ten  rubles!     One!"  contemptuously. 

You  get  it  after  an  age  of  bargaining  for 
two  or  three — a  ruble  is  approximately 
fifty  cents.  He  takes  your  gold  piece, 
solemnly  shakes  your  hand,  and  disappears 
down  the  street,  to  return  in  fifteen  min- 
utes or  so  with  a  double  handful  of  quaint 
Bokharan  change  for  you.  For  a  moment 
you  think  you  have  made  a  good  bargain. 
But  when  you  turn  and  face  the  crowd  that 
has  gathered,  each  man  wears  an  enjoying 
grin.  Even  your  guide  indicates  by  signs 
that  you  have  paid  four  times  too  much. 

The  streets  of  the  bazaar  are  countless. 
There  are  a  few  main  thoroughfares,  some 
of  them  open,  others  roofed,  laid  out  with 
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some  regularity.  But  to  get  to  the  jewel- 
ers' quarter,  for  instance,  one  may  as  likely 
as  not  have  to  pass  through  a  hole  merely 
knocked  in  a  wall  at  the  proper  spot,  climb 
over  a  roof,  and  go  through  a  cellar  on  his 
way.  At  times  these  side  excursions  afford 
curious  vistas  of  Bokharan  life.  There 
was  one  which  particularly  impressed  itself 
upon  me.  We  dodged  in  between  two 
booths,  stooped  low  beneath  the  arch  of  a 
crumbling  mud  brick  wall,  and  emerged 
upon  a  large  artificial  basin  of  water,  some 
couple  of  hundred  feet  wide.  Round  it  ran 
a  paved  walk,  fringed  on  one  side  by  trees 
at  intervals,  on  the  other  by  sheltered  tea 
booths.  This  was  obviously  a  spot  to 
which  the  merchants  back  of  us  might  flee 
for  a  moment's  rest  from  the  turmoil  of 
the  bazaar.  It  was  pretty  and  refreshing 
in  its  quiet.  As  we  stood  watching,  two 
scarlet-clad  water  carriers  came  up  oppo- 
site us  and  replenished  their  long  sheepskin 
bags  at  the  edge  of  the  pool. 

Such  scenes,  epitomizing  the  spirit  of 
the  East,  are  frequent.  The  bazaar  itself 
has  a  certain  intense  fascination,  always 
fresh  as  you  enter  it,  but  never  lasting  long. 
It  is  too  humdrum,  sordid,  and  too  in- 
dicative of  the  struggle  for  existence.  But 
when  you  are  weary,  step  quickly  away 
from  the  noise  and  dust  through  the  first 
narrow  passageway  between  two  booths. 
It  will  bring  you  into  the  silent  courtyard 
of  some  quaint,  tumble-down  old  mosque, 
its  woodwork  falling,  and  the  brilliant 
colors  peeling  from  its  porticoes.  In  front 
there  is  a  little  fountain,  or  basin  of  water, 
and  a  mulberry  tree,  and  two  or  three  old 
men  sit  upon  the  flagstones,  on  their  rugs, 
mumbling  low  over  their  worn  Korans. 

As  the  bazaars  portray  the  busy  side  of 
Bokharan  life,  and  the  nooks  and  corners 
the  gentler  side,  so  the  enormous  mosques 
and  colleges  in  the  center  of  the  city  tell 
the  tragic.  They  are  enormous  affairs, 
rising  incongruously  above  the  roofs  of  the 
dilapidated  shops  which  line  the  approach- 
es to  the  square  upon  which  they  stand. 
Once  they  must  have  been  beautiful  indeed, 
in  the  days  of  Bokharan  glory.  But  they 
are  crumbling  away,  with  the  greatness  of 
the  city  itself,  and  inspire  that  feeling 
which  only  a  magnificent  building  still  util- 
ized, but  outliving  its  own  life,  can  inspire. 
With  the  days  of  tribute  and  spoil  and 
ransom  gone,  Bokhara  can  no  longer  build 


such  monuments  as  in  the  past;  nor  even, 
apparently,  repair  them  as  they  fall  away. 
The  brilliant  white  and  blue  tiled  fronts  of 
her  greatest  mosques  have  almost  disap- 
peared, leaving  but  splashes  of  color  and 
mortar  upon  the  rough  gray  bricks  behind 
them.  The  wonderfully  carved  wooden 
facade  has  lost  its  tints  and  become  gray, 
and  moss-grown,  and  worm-eaten.  The 
storks  have  come,  and  loaded  down  the 
towers  with  their  heavy  nests.  The  aspect 
of  all  is  cold  and  poverty  stricken. 

So  it  is  with  the  palace,  the  "Ark,"  a 
hoary  old  fortress  which,  seven  centuries 
ago,  formed  the  last  bulwark  of  the  in- 
habitants against  the  assaults  of  Ghengis 
Khan;  so  it  is  with  the  great  Tower  of 
Punishment,  from  whose  top  so  many  vic- 
tims have  been  hurled  that  the  ground 
below  has  been  worn  away  by  the  striking 
bodies.  That,  luckily,  has  now  been  done 
away  with.  Luckily,  too,  through  Rus- 
sian influence,  the  horrors  of  the  prison 
where  the  condemned  were  held  have  been 
a  little  mitigated.  But  the  years  have  not 
yet  been  long  enough  to  do  more  than  the 
least  that  can  be  done. 

Of  all  that  I  saw  in  Bokhara,  one  scene 
still  stands  out  in  sickening  reality:  The 
vision  of  that  terrible  Asiatic  prison.  I 
wished  to  see  it  because  of  its  history, 
which  is  tragically  connected  with  that  of 
the  struggle  between  England  and  Russia 
for  supremacy  in  Central  Asia.  In  1839 
the  Russian  advance  had  not  yet  reached 
the  rich  oases  south  of  the  great  desert, 
but  it  was  creeping  onward.  England 
became  anxious,  and  as  a  precautionary 
measure  sent  an  envoy,  in  the  person  of 
Colonel  Stoddart,  to  establish  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  Emir  Nasrullah  of  Bok- 
hara. Stoddart,  an  army  officer,  in  whom 
the  Englishman's  traditional  contempt  for 
the  native  was  apparently  strongly  devel- 
oped, not  only  used  no  tact,  but  even  willful- 
ly disregarded  Bokharan  and  Mohammedan 
custom,  and  his  actions  might  well  have 
angered  a  good-natured  ruler,  let  alone  the 
bloodthirsty  Nasrullah.  Instead  of  suc- 
ceeding, he  was  thrust  into  prison  by  the 
Emir.  In  the  meantime  another  officer, 
Arthur  Connelly,  had  started  from  Cabul 
with  instructions  to  unite  the  three  khan- 
ates of  Bokhara,  Khiva  and  Kokand  in 
a  defensive  alliance  against  Russia.  In 
Khiva  and  Kokand  he  was  well  received, 
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though  unable  to  accomplish  anything, 
and  against  all  advice  went  on  to  see  Nas- 
rullah — and  to  join  his  countryman  in  the 
Bokharan  dungeon.  Their  sufferings  have 
been  too  well  described  by  others  to  require 
any  full  repetition.  We  are  told  how  they 
were  alternately  tortured  and  all  but  given 
liberty,  accordingly  as  the  rumors  which 
came  from  across  the  mountains  told  of 
the  success  or  reverses  of  English  arms  in 
Afghanistan;  how  Stoddart,  wrought  upon 
and  in  the  hope  of  life,  embraced  Moham- 
medanism, only  to  again  retract;  how, 
finally,  the  Russian  envoy,  who  was  vainly 
pleading  for  the  liberty  of  his  opponents 
in  the  struggle  for  empire,  returned  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  English  army  under- 
went its  last  defeat  and  its  annihilation 
in  the  Khoord  Cabul  Pass,  leaving  the 
bloodthirsty  Emir  free  from  fear  of  punish- 
ment, and  the  unhappy  prisoners  no  hope. 

The  suffering  lasted  nearly  three  years, 
until  June  17,  1842,  when,  worn  to  skele- 
tons, almost  naked,  their  bodies  half  con- 
sumed by  the  fearful  vermin,  the  two  men 
were  led  out  for  the  last  time,  and  died 
beneath  the  executioner's  sword.  The  sto- 
ry never  has  been  and  never  will  be  com- 
pletely told,  for  the  details  were  buried  in 
Asiatic  oblivion.  Prostrated  by  the  dis- 
aster in  Afghanistan,  England  could  do 
nothing,  and  Nasrullah  went  unpunished. 
The  most  of  what  we  know  comes  from  the 
pen  of  a  brave,  eccentric,  zealous  mission- 
ary named  Wolff,  who,  in  1843,  went  all 
the  way  from  London  to  Bokhara  to  ascer- 
tain the  fate  of  the  two  officers,  and  nearly 
met  the  same  end. 

The  prison  stands,  like  a  walled  citadel, 
upon  an  artificial  hill  not  far  from  the 
palace.  We  were  quite  a  cavalcade  as  we 
climbed  the  little  path,  with  Mirza  Chet 
leading,  two  men  carrying  bread  and  skins 
of  water  in  the  rear,  and  an  escort  of  six 
or  seven  street  urchins  on  a  couple  of  don- 
keys, eager  and  laughing  and  curious.  At 
the  gate  a  vicious  white-robed  old  villain 
greeted  us  silently,  frightened  away  the 
boys,  and  we  passed  between  lines  of  loiter- 
ing, unkempt  guards  into  the  prison  yard. 
Opposite  us,  set  in  the  wall,  was  a  low  door, 
with  a  group  of  soldiers  standing  near  it; 
,  and  apart,  under  a  stunted  tree,  a  solitary 
figure.  He  moved  as  he  saw  us,  with  a 
short  peculiar  step,  and  I  heard  the  clank 
of  chains.    Then  he  silently  held  the  door 


open  for  us.  The  room  was  some  twenty 
feet  square.  From  above,  a  dismal  ray  of 
light  came  in  through  an  opening  in  the 
ceiling,  and  was  reflected  below  from  thirty 
or  forty  gaunt  and  pathetic  upturned  faces. 
These  were  of  the  lesser  malefactors;  or, 
which  is  much  better  for  them,  of  prisoners 
who  had  enough  money,  or  sufficiently  in- 
fluential friends,  to  secure  the  best  treat- 
ment. But  the  best  was  not  good;  in  spite 
of  straw  mats  upon  the  floor  and  side  walls, 
and  a  cushion  here  and  there,  and  a  chance 
to  make  bird-cages  and  objects  in  beadwork 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  coppers,  the  prisoners 
were  hungry  and  thirsty.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  sight  of  their  eager  faces  as  Mirza 
Chet  stood  at  the  door,  throwing  bread 
to  them  as  one  throws  corn  to  chickens; 
nor  of  one  poor  fellow  who,  chained  to  the 
wall,  was  fearful  that  the  water  cup  would 
pass  him  by.  Fed,  they  were  happier,  and 
clustered  round  us  eagerly  in  their  clanking 
bonds,  showing  us  their  cages  and  other 
little  products,  and  happy  in  the  ruble  or 
two  which  I  gave  them. 

Finally,  the  old  jailer  touched  me  upon 
the  shoulder,  and  we  went  out.  He  leer- 
ingly  pointed  to  another  door,  on  the  right, 
in  a  tumble-down  part  of  the  wall.  It  was 
smaller,  not  over  four  feet  in  height,  with 
an  antediluvian  padlock  at  the  top.  The 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  I  peered  in, 
caught  my  breath,  and  plunged  down  the 
two  steps  to  the  ground  below.  Those  two 
steps  had  taken  me  far:  beyond  the  Leads 
of  Venice;  beyond  the  gloomiest  depths  of 
the  Bastile;  beyond  even  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta,  for  that  was  but  an  incident; 
into  a  dungeon  of  a  thousand  years  ago. 
In  the  two  dismal  rays  of  sunlight  which 
came  through  the  doorway  and  a  small 
barred  opening  above,  the  air  shone  gray. 
The  room  was  small,  not  over  fifteen  feet 
square.  The  stone  walls  were  wet  with 
sweat,  and  the  damp  bare  earth  slipped 
beneath  my  foot  as  I  entered.  Directly  in 
front  of  me,  a  few  inches  away,  lay  a  heavy 
motionless  object,  a  man  half  naked,  in 
the  last  stages  of  typhoid  fever.  Chained 
to  him  by  the  neck,  and  struggling  to  get 
up  as  he  saw  the  light,  lay  another,  the 
flesh  on  his  face  half  eaten  by  the  worst 
of  diseases.  Beyond  them,  lying  upon  the 
floor,  or  standing  in  a  sodden  row  about  the 
walls,  so  closely  packed  that  the  slightest 
shifting  of  position  disturbed  one's  fellows, 
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were  some  thirty  hopeless  wretches.  As 
we  entered  they  cringed  away,  and  then, 
when  we  were  recognized  as  visitors,  there 
came  a  deep-drawn  murmur  of  relief.  The 
sudden  change  told  its  own  story.  With 
just  as  little  preparation,  they  might  hear 
the  footsteps  of  a  guard  summoning  any 
one  of  them  to  execution.  Some  of  them 
had  been  there  for  years;  others  were  just 
awaiting  trial.  Some  of  them  were  there 
for  murder;  others  for  conspiracy;  still  oth- 
ers for  no  crime  at  all  that  we  could  as- 
certain. But  one  and  all  showed  on  their 
faces  the  shadow  of  the  death  which  was 
sure  to  come,  and  for  which  they  sat  there 
waiting.  We  gave  them  bread  and  water, 
as  to  the  wretches  in  the  first  cell,  and  in 
return  they  remained  quiet  while  I  photo- 
graphed them.  Under  the  circumstances 
I  make  no  apology  for  the  poorness  of  the 
picture,  though  perhaps  one  is  due  for  my 
heartlessness  in  taking  it  at  all.  But  they 
were  callous  to  curiosity,  and  the  novelty 
of  being  photographed  meant  almost  a 
spree  to  them.  One  poor  fellow,  who, 
without  knowing  it,  was  well  out  of  range 
cf  the  camera,  even  went  so  far  as  to  hold 


up  his  chains,  festoonwise,  that  they  might 
surely  be  seen;  and  after  it  was  over,  they 
clustered  about  me  in  the  hope  of  "seeing 
the  picture,"  crunching  their  bread,  laugh- 
ing, joking,  and  for  the  moment  happy. 
But  only  for  the  moment.  At  the  next, 
with  the  strangers  gone  and  the  door  again 
closed,  the  groveling  fear  of  death  would 
once  more  be  upon  them. 

Before  leaving,  we  crossed  the  room  and 
peered  into  another  chamber  beyond  it. 
We  could  hardly  distinguish  its  occupants 
in  the  dim  light,  and  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  what  I  did  see.  There  were 
other  rooms  beyond,  and  at  one  time  there 
had  been  still  others,  which  are  now,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  filled  in .  And  it  was  in  one  of 
these  that  Connelly  and  Stoddart  dragged 
out  those  fearful  years.  We  turned  back 
to  the  open  air,  and  found  our  escort  of 
laughing  youngsters,  with  their  donkeys, 
awaiting  us  outside.  May  it  be  that,  be- 
fore these  boys  have  grown  old  enough  to 
realize  the  horrors  of  the  place  within, 
Russia  shall  have  annexed  one  more  coun- 
try, and  Bokhara  and  its  fearful  regime  be 
absolutely  swept  away. 
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THE  Berkshires  traverse  the  old  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  and 
fall  away  into  foothills  in  Connec- 
ticut on  the  one  side  and  in  New  York 
state  on  the  other.  In  a  general  way  they 
run  for  a  breadth  of  twenty  miles  through 
fifty  miles  of  length.  It  is  a  pleasant  land. 
And,  as  the  traveler  may,  I  know  cas- 
ually its  ancient  towns  and  hills,  its  lakes 
and  trout-streams,  and — what  haunts  one 
most  of  all — the  secular  pines  exhaling  an 
odor  of  resin. 

There  are  two  worlds  up  yonder  in  the 
hills — two  races  and  two  civilizations.  One 
of  them  has  got  itself  widely  talked  about. 
It  dwells  in  spacious  country-seats  and  rides 
the  blooded  horse — or  drives  him  in  a  dog- 
cart; it  speeds  the  French  automobile  and, 
indeed,  does  all  those  things  that  people 
de  haut  parage  do  world-over  in  the  open 
places.  For  it  the  golf-links  are  spread. 
For  it  life  moves  in  the  stately,  well-or- 
dered English  way.  The  homes  of  Lenox, 
Stockbridge  and  the  lands  thereby  are  rich 
in  comfort  and  broad  dignity;  they  might 
be  set  down  in  any  English  county  you 
please  and  cause  no  undue  measure  of  criti- 
cism. Wide  parks  and  gardens  and  or- 
chards and  lawns,  far-stretching  avenues  of 
hereditary  trees,  great  stables  and  kennels, 
roomy  houses,  many-featured  and  time- 
mellowed  ;  deer-parks  and  hunting  preserves 
make  of  this  fragment  of  the  Berkshires  a 
kindly  and  sincere — for  imitation  is  the  sin- 
cerest  flattery — compliment  to  the  English- 
man's science  of  outdoor  life.  Nature  has 
superadded  tumultuous  hills,  streams  that 
go  lawlessly  among  the  rocks,  a  sky  of  Al- 
pine purity  and  forests  still  savage  in  their 
beauty. 

The  wealth  that  rolled  into  the  Berk- 
shires in  the  train  of  such  nature-pioneers 
as  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Hawthorne, 
has  changed  the  face  of  things;  the  yel- 
low hardback  pastures  have  been  turned 
into  lawns  and  gravelly  drives;  the  homely 
colonial  houses  and  farm-cottages  have 
bloated  out  into  mansions;  the  staid  vil- 
lages have  become  annexes  of  Fifth  Avenue, 
— jeweler,  modiste  and  curio-dealer  display 


their  urban  wares  in  the  elm-shaded  village 
streets.  Enormous,  shining  in  new  granite 
dress,  the  modern  mansions — the  stony 
dreams  of  architects,  mad  for  modernity 
and  novelty — sprawl  on  the  hillsides.  The 
architectural  spoils  of  Italy  and  the  Low- 
lands, of  Brittany  and  the  Loire  are  thrown 
together  in  the  smartest  modern  confusion. 
As  you  drive  from  Pittsfield  to  Lenox  and 
on  to  Stockbridge  you  will  admit — if  you 
are  critical  and  calm — that  the  landscape 
has  been  scarred  with  many  monuments 
to  bad  taste.  And  it  strikes  you  all  the 
more  forcibly  because  there  are  so  many 
— so  very  many — old  houses  and  parks 
upon  which  time  has  laid  a  patina  of  per- 
fect beauty. 

You,  perhaps,  may  like  these  new  man- 
sions and  pseudo-Italian  gardens;  and  you 
may  be  right.  After  all,  good  taste  and 
bad — in  architecture  as  in  literature  and 
hats — shifts  with  the  century.  Invariably 
the  taste  of  the  epoch  immediately  preced- 
ing our  own  is  bad.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  have  noticed  it,  but  the  rule  holds  in 
everything.  The  bad  taste  of  the  time  of 
Pope  was  Shakespeare;  the  bad  taste  of 
Wordsworth's  time  was  Pope.  On  the  stage 
or  in  pictures  we  find  pretty  and  odd  and 
artistic  the  costumes  and  furniture  of  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century;  but 
the  Victorian  epoch — the  dress  and  habit, 
architecture  and  furniture  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century— is  already  abom- 
ination. Bad  taste,  it  would  seem,  is  the 
taste  of  our  fathers;  good  taste  is  that  of 
our  grandfathers  or  our  own.  The  man- 
sions that  were  set  up  in  the  Berkshires  in 
the  eighties  and  nineties  of  the  last  century 
seem  hideous  to  our  eyes,  and  we  admire 
the  whitish  colonnaded  houses  of  an  earlier 
generation;  doubtless  our  sons  will  admire 
them.  By  the  same  token  these  sons  of  ours 
will  sneer  at  the  things  we  are  creating  to- 
day. Our  delicious  boudoirs,  our  charming 
drawing-rooms,  our  ravishing  costumes,  our 
interesting  novels,  our  fascinating  plays — 
oh,  oh!  how  they  will  be  stuffed  away  into 
garrets, pulped  into  paper,  tossed  to  the  tides 
as  mere  shot  rubbish.  Our  I'artmoderne,  our 
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mission  furniture,  our  loggie  and  Italian 
balconies — how  the  next  generation  will 
grin  at  them! 

Fortunately  more  than  one  generation 
worked  to  make  the  Berkshires  beautiful. 

I  remember  one  afternoon  driving  out 
from  Norfolk  behind  a  good  bay  horse, 
along  a  road  that  went  uphill  and  down 
through  a  forest.  One  might  have  been 
miles  upon  miles  from  golf-links  and  casinos 
and  Carnegian  libraries.  It  was  a  wilder- 
ness of  woodland.  In  one  place  there  were 
faint  ruins  of  an  old  farmstead — founda- 
tions and  broken  sidewalks  overclambered 
by  weeds  and  moss;  notablest  of  all  a  little 
regiment  of  apple  trees  holding  their  own 
against  the  forest  which  had  swept  down 
upon  the  clearing— blotting  out  pasture  and 
farmlands,  blotting  out  house  and  barns, 
dooming  the  little  orchard,  which  made,  so 
hopelessly,  its  last  stand.  I  have  thought 
of  it  a  thousand  times — this  homestead  that 
the  settlers  of  three  hundred  years  ago  cap- 
tured from  the  immitigable  forest  now  fal- 
len back  into  its  native  state.  As  the  good 
bay  horse  trotted  on,  I  took  off  my  hat  to 
the  gallant  little  orchard — the  forlorn  hope 
of  civilization.  And  an  hour  brought  us 
into  a  great,  shaded  street,  sentineled  by 
up-standing  elms,  behind  which,  on  either 
side,  sat  broad,  lofty,  creamy-white  houses, 
many-windowed,  many-pillared  stately  old 
houses,  they  sat  like  dowagers  on  the  sun- 
ny lawns.  And  this  was  the  good  taste 
of  our  grandfathers  and  their  fathers.  I 
shall  not  tell  you  the  name  of  this  old  town. 
No  railway  goes  near  it.  It  lies  alone  in  the 
hollow  of  the  hills.  A  broad  and  gentle 
stream  curves  around.  Once  it  was  a  rival 
of  Hartford  as  a  business  center — in  the  days 
of  stage-coaches.  Now,  in  its  ancient  dig- 
nity, it  is  nearly  deserted;  old  gentlemen  in 
broadcloth  coats  and  unfamiliar  hats  walk 
under  the  elms  and  converse;  no  automo- 
bile splits  the  serenity  of  the  days  into  dis- 
cord; no  red-jacketed  golfers  speckle  its 
surrounding  hills;  and  this  is  a  fragment  of 
the  Berkshires  that  I  love  best — perhaps  it 
is  the  real  incarnation  of  the  Berkshires — 
perhaps  here  the  spirit  of  the  Berkshires, 
diffident  and  aloof,  has  made  its  last  home, 
far  from  the  modern  cry  cf  life,  the  blare 
of  the  hunting-horn,  the  noise  of  common 
things.  And  Great  Barrington  only  seven- 
teen miles  away. 

Lenox,  Stockbridge,  Great    Barrington, 


Pittsfield;  round  them  and  betwixt  and  be- 
tween them,  coils  and  swirls  that  life  which 
society  has  created  for  itself  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  The  "season"  is  divided  as  per- 
haps in  no  other  corner  of  the  pleasure-pre- 
empted world.  "Society"  comes  up  into  the 
Berkshires  the  first  of  June — or,  now  and 
then,  a  bit  earlier,  when  the  wild  beauty  of 
May  is  on  the  woodland  ways.  And  society 
kilting  its  petticoats,  wanders  afield,  where 
the  yellow  violets  are  or  (by  way  of  change) 
where  the  white  anemones  dance  on  lithe 
stalks — so  wanders,  "going  in  for  nature," 
making  subtle  and  not  immoral  friendship 
with  pallid  ghost-plants  in  the  moist  woods, 
and — in  gayer  mood — with  certain  insolent 
columbines,  that  caper,  red  and  gold,  across 
the  stony  pastures.  And  so,  having  seen 
these  things,  waited,  withal,  until  the  yel- 
low gorse  began  its  riot,  society  shakes  out 
its  petticoats  into  decorous  folds  and  gets 
away  to  Newport  (where  the  sea  is)  or  to 
Europe.  And  the  great  houses  yawn  emp- 
tily, deserted.  A  little  taste  of  spring  and 
spring's  delight.  A  little  of  the  flush  and 
glory  of  young  summer  in  the  hills.  So 
much  fashion  approves.  In  the  autumn 
society  comes  up  to  the  Berkshires  again. 
It  comes  in  September,  when  the  leaves  are 
turning  amber  and  red;  it  walks  about  in 
the  faded  purple  of  the  heather.  The  mil- 
lion-dollar mansions  and  the  broad  estates, 
the  hunting  preserves  and  the  windy  do- 
mains are  swarmed  over  by  people  who  are 
exactly  such  people  as  people  in  good  soci- 
ety should  be.  There  is  every  amusement. 
He  who  hunts  may  hunt;  there  is  shoot- 
ing— from  deer  to  partridge — for  him  who 
shoots;  he  may  golf  who  will;  white,  fuga- 
cious mobs  of  girls  whirl  in  the  great  ball- 
rooms; life,  in  a  word,  goes  swinging  to  the 
tune  it  likes  the  best.  This  is  the  sort  of 
thing  you  find  in  that  part  of  the  Berkshires 
inhabited  by  the  glad  race  of  those  who 
have.  It  is  an  opulent  existence,  colorful 
and  sane.  So  far  as  country-life  goes  in 
America  it  is  at  its  best — accomplished, 
easeful,  decorous — in  the  Berkshires;  no- 
where else  does  it  reach  so  fine  a  height. 
Acted  out,  as  it  is,  against  a  background  of 
patriotic  history — for  on  all  these  hills  and 
valleys  the  Revolution  laid  its  mark — and  a 
background,  as  well,  of  prettily  tamed  nat- 
ural beauty,  it  is  about  the  best  to  be  found 
in  any  country.  At  once  accomplished  and 
simple — at  once  urban  and  rural — it  is  life 
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raised  to  the  nth  power  of  comfort  and  dig- 
nity. The  mere  wayfarer  gets  pleasure  and 
prcfit  out  of  it.  Nothing  so  finely  feeds  the 
imagination  as  a  drive  through  these  miles 
of  well-kept  parks,  with  all  their  pretentious 
grace  and  emulative  charm  ;  nothing,  I  say, 


you  please — to  find  the  true  country-side, 
the  red  schoolhouse,  the  girl  in  the  sun- 
bonnet,  the  lean  farmer,  trudging  at  the  tail 
of  a  plow.  A  moody  man,  this  farmer  of 
the  Berkshires,  with  darkling  views  of  life. 
He  is  dazed  by  the  new  things  that  crowd 


Every  stream  has  fish — and  eager  young  fishermen. 


except  a  stroll  through  those  other  Berk- 
shires, which  are  still  what  nature  and  the 
indifferent  collaborator,  the  farmer,  made 
them. 

You  have  to  go  only  a  mile  or  two  off  the 
beaten  roads  cf  fashion— in  any  direction 


down  on  him.  Sit  with  him  for  a  while; 
yonder  on  the  old  fence  by  the  cornfield; 
the  sandy  road  runs  left  to  Pittsfield;  on 
the  right  it  dips  down  into  the  valley  of 
Canaan;  from  the  fence  on  which  you  sit 
you  can  see  the  far-away  Green  Mountains 


What  some  city  people  have  done. 


of  Vermont.  (Green  they  are  not — only  in 
song;  just  as  the  Danube  is  blue  only  for 
waltz  purposes.)  And  the  farmer,  a  calm, 
lean  man,  will  tell  you : 

"  I  was  born  in  the  old  farmhouse,  half  a 
century  ago.  And  my  father  before  me. 
Do  you  mark  that  hill  with  the  pine  forest 
grown  clear  down  to  the  roots  of  it?  Thirty 
years  ago  that  was  one  of  the  best  wheat- 
fields  in  the  state.  What  happened?  The 
Western  wheat-fields  killed  our  trade  in 
grain;  we  could  not  compete  with  them. 
Then  we  turned  to  cattle.  I  have  seen 
droves  of  eight  hundred  steers  go  by,  driv- 
en along  the  road  to  New  York;  but  we 
couldn't  compete  with  the  Western  pack- 
ing-houses, so  we  lost  the  cattle-trade. 
What  is  there  left?  Well,  the  women-folk 
raise  chickens  for  the  Lenox  market.  That 
doesn't  amount  to  much.  Wherever  you 
see  a  farm 'that  is  kept  up,  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  chief  crop  is  summer  boarders. 
Nothing  else  pays." 

And  that  is  true;  the  summer  boarder 
has  descended  upon  the  Berkshires;  not  yet 
in  his  thousands  as  upon  the  Catskills;  but 
in  numbers  that  yearly  increase.  Wher- 
ever there  are  a  lake  and  a  boat;  wher- 
ever there  are  hill-climbing  and  fishing — 
there  he  finds  his  way.  As  yet  he  has  not 
got  far  from  the  traveled    route,  but  he 


forms  a  very  important  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  Berkshires.  Behind  the  fact  is  the  in- 
teresting reflection  that  in  time  this  land  of 
hill  and  forest  will  be  a  rural  annex  of  the 
great  cities.  With  difficulty  the  farmer 
makes  a  living  here;  more  and  more  he  will 
have  to  depend  upon  urban  money;  within 
ten  years,  or  twenty  years,  or  fifty — there 
is  no  need  of  being  precise — the  Berkshires 
will  be  the  playground  of  New  York.  The 
big  domains  have  absorbed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres;  the  Westinghouse  place, 
the  Whitney  estate  and  others  are  colonial 
in  their  extent.  A  wilderness  exists  un- 
touched. 

I  have  driven  for  a  day  through  a  coun- 
try-side where  the  summer  boarder  is  as 
rare  as  the  gods;  where  the  wheel  of  an 
automobile  has  never  turned.  Mile  after 
mile,  on  either  hand  the  ordered  waste  of 
the  pine-forests;  here  and  there  little  farms, 
quite  abandoned,  the  roof-trees  sagging  and 
the  barns  falling  apart,  the  well  overgrown 
with  weeds;  a  little  further  on  some  dogged 
farmer — perhaps  an  Italian  or  a  French  Ca- 
nadian or  a  German — is  fighting  for  a  live- 
lihood against  the  hardhack  and  lean  soil 
and  the  bleak  winter.  Then  the  road  dips 
into  a  valley  and  there  is  a  stream  that  once 
turned  a  mill;  the  old  mill-wheel  is  rotting. 
Follow  the  road.    It  broadens  into  a  little 


What  still  remains  despite  incoming  wealth. 


village  of  a  hundred  houses.  Not  ten  of 
them  are  inhabited.  Two  hundred  years 
ago  this  was  a  center  of  leisurely,  comfort- 
able life.  The  farms  that  fed  it  are  aban- 
doned. There  are  scores  of  such  villages  as 
this  "Red  Rock,"  I  have  in  mind,  quite  as 
deserted.  There  is  not  one  of  them  which 
does  not  hold  its  own  charm — an  idle  pic- 
turesqueness  that  fascinates  the  city-dwell- 
er. Here  his  summer  home  awaits  him — ■ 
with  open  door.  He  may  rent  it  for  a  song; 
he  may  buy  it  for  a  negligible  cantata. 
(In  the  center  of  the  village  street  is  a  huge 
granite  rock  on  which  stands  a  shaft  com- 
memorating the  founding  of  the  village  in 
Revolutionary — or  pre- Revolutionary  days 
— I  have  forgotten;  only  with  fine  village 
patriotism  the  few  score  inhabitants  see  to 
it  that  the  rock  is  painted  red,  that  the 
name  of  the  settlement  may  not  be  lost — 
Red  Rock.  It  was  first  reddened  in  an  In- 
dian massacre;  every  twenty  years  since 
the  Red  Rockers  have  gone  over  it  with 
commemorative  paint-brushes;  and  on  such 
great  occasions  there  is  speech-making  and 
a  lone  bugler  plays  "  Yankee  Doodle.") 

The  little  village, — it  hardly  makes  a 
pencil-mark  on  the  empty  map  of  the  Berk- 
shires. 

Very  lightly  indeed  has  the  city  man 
touched  this  land.     He  has  no  more  than 


blazed  a  few  fashionable  trails  through  it. 
There  are  miles  of  evergreen  forest  still  as 
wild  and  fascinating  as  when  the  first  Puri- 
tans entered.  And  by  the  way,  wherever 
the  Puritan  passed  he  left  a  sermon.  You 
may  read  it  in  his  abandoned  farms.  Round 
the  desolate  wooden  buildings  the  flowers 
and  weeds  gather  thick  and  close,  nodding 
their  heads  as  though  they  whispered, 
"Man  is  a  poor  thing — a  poor  thing!" 
Your  quick-growing  weed  is  the  true  sym- 
bol of  immortality.  Beautiful,  robust, 
jocund  and  strong,  it  passes  in  perpetual 
procession  over  all  that  man  builds  and 
dreams. 

If  you  think  one  can  wander  through  this 
world  without  being  tempted  to  buy  you 
know  not  the  heart  of  urban  man.  I  had 
not  been  in  the  Berkshires  a  month  before 
I  determined,  like  every  one  else,  to  buy  a 
farm.  It  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  it 
seems.  There  are  so  many  of  them — each 
has  its  peculiar  advantage — that  to  decide 
on  one  is  as  difficult  as  choosing  a  ring  in  a 
jeweler's  window.  Hill-climbing  is  a  pret- 
ty adjunct  to  country  life.  Out  Sheffield 
way  there  is  Mount  Washington  to  be 
climbed.  Beyond  Great  Barrington  the 
Dome  lifts  his  broad  shoulders — tempting 
to  perch  on.  You  rather  think  you  would 
like  a  farm  near  the  Dome.     Then  some 
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one  tells  you  of  the  Boulder  Trains.  You 
feel  there  would  be  something  respectably 
scientific  in  owning  a  bit  of  the  Boulder 
Trains — though  you  don't  know  what  they 
are;  so  you  drive  over  into  New  York  state 
and  inspect  them.  You  find  an  antique 
lane  of  glacier  stones — running  from  Toy's 
Hill  over  to  Richmond  in  Massachusetts,  a 
distance  of  three  miles;  monstrous,  un- 
couth, formidably  old — indeed  a  very  inter- 
esting train  of  boulders  dropped  by  the 
frozen  river  on  its  way — but  you  heed  them 
not.     You  continue  to  look  for  that  farm. 

Now  a  valley  farm  tempts  you  and  for  a 
week  you  call  it  yours,  saying  finely  "  My 
farm."  You  and  the  owner  come  to  terms. 
Then  you  hear  of  a  hill-farm.  It,  in  turn, 
becomes  your  farm.  But  you  can't  decide. 
Estival  nature  is  getting  worn  and  rusty; 
autumn  is  coming  up  into  the  Berkshires 
and  you  haven't  found  your  farm — the  one 
that  appeals  implacably  to  you,  that  calls 
to  you  and  insists  that  it  must  be  your 
farm.  You  ride  far  and  wide;  you  question 
the  natives;  from  one  end  of  the  fifty-mile 
strip  to  the  other  it  is  known  that  you  want 
to  buy  a  farm — and  every  farm  in  that  strip 
is  for  sale;  but  you  can't  make  up  your 
mind. 

And  then  one  day 

But  why  should  I  lay  this  adventure  at 
the  door  of  a  mythical  "you"?  It  was  my 
experience;  I,  and  no  other,  am  he  who 
wanted  to  buy  that  farm;  for  four  months  I 
sought  for  it;  patiently,  as  a  mother  going 
over  her  child's  head,  I  investigated  every 
square  road  of  the  Berkshires;  I  knew  every 
farm — acreage,  price  and  terms  of  payment 
— but  I  couldn't  find  what  I  wanted.  Now 
one  day  I  got  a  telegram  from  a  city  man : 

"Am  looking  for  a  farm.  Do  you  know  of 
any  in  the  Berkshires?    Answer." 

I  wired  him  back  to  come  along,  that  I 
knew  them  all,  scores  and  hundreds  of 
them.  The  next  day  he  came.  As  one 
who  meant  business  he  had  brought  his 
check-book,  his  camera  and  his  wife. 
And  we  drove  forth,  behind  two  brown 
horses,  one  of  which  was  good. 

"There  is  a  farm  at  Red  Rock,"  I  said. 
"It  has  been  admired." 

"Red  Rock  be  it,"  said  the  city  man. 

A  road  branched  up  to  our  left;  it 
climbed  sinuously  through  a  leafy  tangle 
of  yellowing  trees. 


"There's  one  up  here  we  might  look 
at,"  I  suggested. 

We  turned  into  the  hill  road. 

"Oh,  how  beautiful!"  cried  the  city 
man's  wife;  "and  see  that  glimpse  of  the 
lake  in  the  valley,  and  oh!  those  up-going 
hills.     Oh,  oh!" 

"I  don't  think  you'll  like  the  farm,"  I 
said. 

The  old,  low-lying  house,  the  cluster  of 
barns,  the  old  wealth  of  an  orchard,  mea- 
dow and  valley  and  the  lift  of  hills;  indeed 
the  farm  looked  very  tempting;  I  wished 
devoutly  we  had  gone  on  to  Red  Rock; 
it  came  upon  me  like  a  flash  that  this  was 
"my  farm,"  that  we  were  made  for  each 
other;  that  it  was  what  I  had  been  looking 
for  all  summer,  all  my  life.  I  had  looked 
at  it  a  hundred  times  and  never  thought 
so;  now  I  knew.  Things  happen  like  that. 
You  never  really  want  a  particular  heifer, 
as  Mr.  Alfred  Henry  Lewis  would  say,  un- 
til you  see  some  one  else  trying  to  cut  her 
out  of  the  herd.  I  poohpoohed  that  farm 
to  the  city  man.  I  told  him  he  wouldn't 
like  it.     I  tried  to  drive  on. 

"How  beautiful,  how  very  beautiful!" 
said  the  lady,  "and  the  sunlight  in  the 
orchard  trees." 

She  sat  on  the  tongue  of  a  broken  reaper 
and  looked  at  the  dappled  orchard;  the 
city  man  skipped  lightly  from  hill  to  hill 
of  the  green  domain;  his  enthusiasm  spar- 
kled as  he  went.  When  he  came  back 
to  the  broken  reaper  he  had  an  ancient 
German  woman  and  her  husband  with 
him — he  had  bought  the  farm  and  sealed 
the  bargain  with  a  check.  My  farm!  I 
left  them  there. 

The  brown  horses,  one  of  which  was 
good,  haled  me  back  to  the  stable  they 
had  come  from;  I  packed  my  trunks  and 
took  the  train  for  New  York.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  Berkshires  that  I  wanted 
since  I  had  lost  "my  farm."  The  broken- 
hearted girl,  when  she  loses  her  lover, 
though  at  hand  are  a  million  or  two  quite 
as  loverlike,  goes  dejectedly  into  a  convent. 
I  shall  make  the  foothills  of  Piedmont 
or  the  lowlands  of  the  Loire  my  convent; 
and  regret  eternally  the  windy  uplands 
of  "my  farm,"  the  broad,  low  house,  the 
sinuous  road  and  the  glimpse  of  the  lake 
in  the  valley.  And  a  regret  of  that  sort  is 
the  finest,  most  comfortable  thing  one  can 
fare   abroad  with.    The  farms  we  don't 
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buy,  like  the  girls  we  don't  marry,  afford 
the  most  unvarying  satisfaction. 


Up  in  the  Berkshires;  what  haunting 
memories  you  carry  down  with  you  into 
everyday  life! 

Once  in  the  twilight  I  came  upon  a 
white  settlement  in  the  hills.  High, 
square,  naked  buildings  shouldered  each 
other  along  the  lonely  road.  Far  below 
glimmered  the  little  lights  of  Lebanon. 
I  went  into  the  furthermost  building  and 
found  a  tranquil  society  of  Shakers.  Most 
of  them  were  infinitely  old;  they  were  so 
faded  and  calm,  so  vaguely  serene,  that 
they  seemed  part  of  another  life.     Indeed, 


they  were  far  from  this  world.  Familiar 
ghosts  walked  the  corridors  and  stood  by 
their  beds  at  night.  And  these  things  they 
told  me  in  a  strange,  cheerful  way,  as 
simply  as  a  little  girl  might  tell  you  what 
she  said  to  her  doll,  and  what  her  doll 
said  to  her.  Personally  I  don't  believe  in 
ghosts,  I  have  seen  too  many  of  them;  but 
I  should  not  like  to  rob  the  Berkshires  of 
anything  so  picturesque.  After  all  the 
Shakers  may  be  right;  there  is  mystery  in 
everything;  it  has  always  struck  me  as 
being  very  mysterious  that  two  and  two 
should  make  four,  and  the  more  I  ponder 
over  it  the  more  mysterious  it  seems  that 
they  don't  make  something  else.  Merely 
for  a  change. 


THE   TRAIL   OF   THE   TIGER 


By  CASPAR  WHITNEY 
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THE  tiger  stirs  imagination  as  does 
no  other  beast  of  the  earth.  When 
the  superstitious  native  of  the  Far 
East  refers  to  the  dreaded  cholera,  he 
speaks  awesomely  of  "the  sickness";  and 
when  the  craven-hearted  Bengali  of  India, 
with  hushed  breath  and  deprecatory  ges- 
ture, tells  of  man  or  bullock  carried  off 
in  the  night  by  tiger,  he  alludes  to  the 
marauder  deferentially  as  "the  animal." 
For  the  tiger  is  a  personage  in  the  Orient 
to  whom  the  fearful  build  propitiatory 
shrines,  and  whose  influence  upon  the 
people  of  the  soil  is  as  mysterious  as  it 
is  potent.  The  stealth  of  the  great  cat's 
approach,  the  deliberate  savagery  of  its 
attack,  its  swift  force,  its  sudden  coming 
and  going — like  visitations  of  lightning — 
make  compelling  appeal  to  the  impression- 
able nature  of  the  Indian,  who  fills  his 
jungle  with  fanciful  deities  to  safeguard 
his  path  and  to  divide  his  tributes.  It 
may  be  only  a  little  raised  platform,  bear- 
ing a  soiled,  fluttering  rag,  or  a  crudely 
carved,  or  painted,  or  even  plain  stone  set 
up  in  a  clearing  under  some  trees;  but  no 
native  traveler  passes  without  adding  his 
mite  or  raising  his  voice  in  supplication 
to  the  gods  that  stand  between  him  and 
the  conjured  terrors  of  the  silent,  fear- 
some jungle.  If  hunters  would  have  suc- 
cess the  offering  must  be  a  goat,  or  a  bul- 
lock that  has,  perhaps,  outlived  its  useful- 
ness; to  neglect  such  sacrifice  is  to  forfeit 
protection  in  favor  of  the  tiger.  On  the 
Brahmapootra  I  fell  among  people  that 
even  deified  the  beast  in  itself;  and  on  the 
Jamma  I  heard  of  a  resident  "man-eater" 
which  none  could  kill  because  it  bore  the 
spirit  of  a  one-time  victim  who  directed  its 
attacks  and  warned  it  against  unfriendly 
hunters.  I  heard  here,  too,  of  a  tigress 
with  forty-five  human  lives  to  her  credit. 
Over  all  the  Far  East  the  trails  of  the 
tiger  are  many  and  devious;  but  despite 
notorious  reputation  and  an  annual  mur- 
der record  of  some  length,  it  is  not  the 
unavoidable  domestic  necessity  of  foreign 


India  as  many,  who  have  never  visited  that 
wonderland  of  color  and  human  interest, 
appear  to  think.  Indeed,  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  resident  white  men  ever  see 
either  a  tiger  or  a  snake  outside  the  zoo,  for 
man-eaters  do  not  invade  English  houses, 
and  the  fox  terrier  and  the  mongoose  keep 
the  immediate  premises  free  of  snakes. 
Of  the  bare-footed  and  barelegged  jungle- 
living  natives,  however,  it  is  a  different 
story.  They  pay  the  toll.  Yet  is  the  na- 
tive fashioned  on  such  strange  lines  that 
though  he  dies  in  large  numbers  from  at- 
tacks of  poisonous  snakes,  he  avoids  killing 
the  cobra,  the  most  deadly  viper  of  them  all. 

Year  by  year  records  are  published  cf 
the  destruction  of  human  and  cattle  life 
by  the  wild  beasts  and  snakes  of  British 
India.  Last  year  24,576  human  beings 
and  96,226  cattle  were  killed,  and  of  the 
people  21,827  deaths  were  attributed  to 
snakes,  while  of  the  cattle,  86,000  were 
killed  by  wild  beasts,  panthers  being 
charged  with  40,000  and  tigers  with  30,000 
of  this  total;  snakes  accounted  fcr  16,000. 
And  this  is  but  a  trifling  percentage  of  the 
actual  annual  mortality,  as  it  excludes  the 
feudatory  states,  with  their  about  700,000 
square  miles  and  60,000,000  inhabitants, 
where  no  records  are  obtainable.  Nor  do 
the  fatalities  grow  materially  less,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  sportsmen  and 
rewards  by  government,  because  the  devel- 
opment of  roads  and  railways,  as  the  jungle 
is  reclaimed  for  agriculture,  means  contin- 
uous invasion  of  the  snake-  and  tiger-in- 
fested territory. 

Last  year  1,285  tigers,  4,370  panthers 
and  leopards,  2,000  bears,  and  2,086  wolves 
were  killed;  cf  snakes — the  real  scourge 
of  India — no  record  is  possible,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, comparatively  few  are  destroyed. 
However  deplorable  and  costly  is  the  tak- 
ing of  human  and  cattle  life,  the  descent 
upon  promising  crops  by  deer  and  pigs 
and  monkeys  would  be  even  more  seri- 
ous to  India  and  more  expensive  to  the 
natives   were    it    not   for   the   tiger,    pan- 
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ther  and  leopard.  This  formidable  trio 
of  the  cat  family  practically  police  agri- 
cultural India  where  it  pushes  into  the 
jungle,  and  make  it  possible  for  the  poor 
native  to  exist  through  cultivation  of  his 
fields.  So,  after  all,  it  is  a  question  wheth- 
er, speaking  very  broadly,  tigers  are  not 
more  beneficial  than  harmful.  Undoubt- 
edly the  depredations  of  the  tiger  are  over- 
estimated, because  it  is  so  feared  that 
wherever  it  prowls  invariable  panic  spreads 
widely  to  its  discredit.  On  India's  last 
year's  death  list,  2,649  are  credited  to 
wild  beasts;  and  while  all  of  these  are  laid 
up  against  the  tiger,  panthers  and  wolves, 
especially  panthers,  should  be  charged  with 
a  very  considerable  share.  The  fact  is 
that  the  panther  and  leopard — which,  ex- 
cept as  to  size,  are  about  alike  in  spotted 
pelt  and  temper — are  as  much  under-esti- 
mated as  the  tiger  is  over-estimated.  The 
smaller  leopard  devotes  itself  more  large- 
ly to  goats  and  pigs  and  monkeys,  while 
the  panther  attacks  deer,  gaur,  cattle  and 
man,  for  the  panther  also,  on  occasions, 
becomes  a  "man-eater,"  and  when  it  does 
it  is  a  fury,  insatiable.  Panthers  are 
bolder  in  attack,  more  active  and  more 
generally  vicious  than  tigers;  yet  they 
inspire  nothing  like  such  awe  among  the 
natives.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  natives  rally 
to  the  defense  of  a  dog,  of  which  leop- 
ards are  particularly  fond,  when,  had  the 
intruder  been  a  tiger,  they  would  have 
been  paralyzed  into  inaction  from  very 
fear.  Based  on  my  experience,  I  consider 
panther  hunting  quite  as  dangerous  as 
tiger,  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  that  point 
is  actual  close  conflict.  The  panther  is  the 
quicker  to  charge  because  of  shorter  tem- 
per and  less  caution;  and  it  is  less  apt  to 
bluff.  But  the  charge  home  of  the  tiger  is 
incomparably  overwhelming.  There  is  no 
turning  it  aside.  It  may  have  false  starts 
and  move  with  studied  care,  but  when 
it  does  come  nothing  human  can  with- 
stand it. 

While  their  pelts  differentiate  slightly  in 
markings  and  in  length  of  fur  according 
to  habitat,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  scienti- 
fic classification  of  tigers  other  than  that 
given  to  the  single  species,  Felis  tigris; 
although  that  mighty  hunter,  Doctor  Wil- 
liam Lord  Smith,  who  spent  1903-04  hunt- 
ing in  Corea,  Java  and  Persia,  tells  me  he 
thinks  he  can  establish  a  sub-species.     Be 


that  as  it  may  develop,  at  this  writing  the 
tiger  family  is  really  one,  from  the  heavy- 
furred  Siberian,  to  the  Chinese,  Corean,  Ma- 
layan, Indian,  and  Persian,  which  last,  Dr. 
Smith  says,  does  the  family  no  credit  in 
the  matter  of  courage.  The  Chinese  and 
Corean  are  the  same,  and  both  fighters; 
the  Indian  and  Malayan  are  practically 
identical,  and  the  most  beautifully  marked 
as  well  as  the  most  ferocious.  So  far  as 
known,  Siberian,  Chinese,  Corean  and  Per- 
sian tigers  prey  on  deer,  cattle,  pigs,  goats, 
dogs,  according  to  locality  and  opportu- 
nity. I  have  not  heard  of  a  habitual  man- 
eater  among  any  of  these  members  of  the 
tiger  family.  But  the  Indian,  which  is 
also  the  Malayan,  is  divided  according  to 
its  predatory  habit  into  three  classes: 

1,  Cattle  killers;  2,  game  killers;  and  3, 
man-eaters. 

The  cattle  killer  is  the  largest,  and  the 
most  powerful  of  the  three,  but  the  least 
to  be  feared  by  man.  It  is,  in  fact,  by 
way  of  being  sociable,  prone  to  take  up  its 
abode  in  the  jungle  near  by  a  settlement, 
where,  on  terms  of  easy  friendliness  with 
the  village  people,  it  lives  and  levies  trib- 
ute of  a  cow  or  bullock  from  every  three 
to  five  days,  according  to  the  size  and 
condition  of  the  victim.  Sometimes  if 
disturbed  in  its  stalk  or  at  the  killing,  it 
increases  the  number,  apparently  out  of 
pure  wantonness  of  spirit,  as  a  warning 
that  it  must  be  left  alone  under  penalty 
of  death.  I  have  heard  of  tigers  killing  in 
this  way  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  animals, 
one  after  the  other,  and  in  each  such  case 
to  come  to  my  personal  knowledge  the  na- 
tives have  attributed  the  depredation  to  a 
particular  tiger  that  had  been  interrupted 
in  its  cattle  killing  during  the  formation 
of  its  habits  in  early  youth.  It  is  passing 
strange  how  tigers  are  given  individuality 
in  the  hill  districts  of  India,  where  the  na- 
tives tremble  at  the  mere  mention  of  the 
terrible  name. 

The  cattle  killer  is  not  a  wide  ranger  un- 
less hunted.  Usually  it  confines  its  work 
to  few  villages,  taking  toll  of  them  with 
impartiality  and  with  regularity,  and  kill- 
ing about  seventy  bullocks  a  year,  of  an 
average  value  of  eight  to  ten  dollars  a  head; 
for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  tiger 
usually  gets  the  least  valuable,  the  stray 
or  the  weakly  cast  adrift  after  outliving 
its  usefulness.     The  more  valuable  are  not 
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so  often  raided,  because  in  India  cattle  are 
very  carefully  herded. 

The  game  killer  is  usually  lighter,  always 
the  most  active  of  the  three,  keeps  itself 
well  in  the  jungle,  especially  in  the  hill 
districts,  and  away  from  villages  and  men, 
except  when  on  a  deer  or  pig  trail  that 
carries  it  to  cultivated  fields.  Thus  the 
game  killer  ranges  widely  through  the  jun- 
gle, and  is  the  one  less  often  encountered 
by  the  sportsman. 

Whether  or  not  tigers  hunt  by  scent  is  a 
question  that  has  caused  much  discussion 
at  one  time  or  another,  and  while  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  their  sense  of  smell  is  less 
keen  than  that  of  deer,  elephant,  rhino,  or 
the  various  species  of  gaur,  yet  that  it  is 
well  developed  has  often  been  proved  by 
the  winding  of  sportsmen  sitting  up  on  a 
platform  over  a  kill.  I  have  had  such 
personal  experience  three  times.  There  is 
no  evidence,  however,  of  a  tiger  hunting 
on  the  trail  of  its  prey  with  nose  to  the 
scent  like  the  wolf,  or  any  of  the  dog  fam- 
ily; and  it  is  true,  also,  that  very  largely 
the  tiger  and  others  of  the  cat  family 
lie  in  wait  for  their  victims,  or  stalk  up- 
on them  at  familiar  haunts  or  feeding 
ground.  Once,  as  I  hunted  seladang  in 
Siam,  I  glimpsed  the  stern  of  a  tiger  plung- 
ing into  the  jungle  at  my  side;  and  found 
the  well-defined  squarish  pugs  of  a  big 
male  that  had  lain  in  ambush  perhaps  for 
the  very  animal  whose  tracks  I  followed. 
I  had  passed  within  ten  feet  of  the  tiger, 
which  evidently  was  not  looking  for  two- 
legged  game. 

On  attack  the  tiger  seizes  by  the  throat 
with  its  powerful  jaws  and  by  the  shoulders 
with  its  claw-armored  fore  paw.  After  a 
swift  rush  it  kills  with  this  grip  by  twist- 
ing its  victim's  neck  until  broken,  and  it  is 
so  strong  that  it  can  almost  always  bring 
down  the  gaur  cow,  though  often  beaten 
off  by  the  bull,  whose  neck  is  too  mas- 
sive and  whose  shoulders  are  too  powerful 
to  be  wrenched.  At  such  times  the  tiger 
resorts  to  subterfuge  by  crawling,  head 
on,  to  invite  a  rush  which  it  repeatedlv 
evades,  awaiting  its  chance  to  emasculate 
the  hull  by  a  swift  attack  from  the  rear. 
Such,  when  dealing  with  tigers,  is  the  fa- 
vorite method  also  of  wild  dogs,  which  are 
swift,  and  hunt  both  by  sight  and  scent, 
never  leaving  the  trail  once  it  is  entered 
upon.    They  never  make  a  frontal  attack, 


or  lay  themselves  liable  to  the  hoof  or  paw 
of  what  they  are  pursuing,  but  tirelessly 
follow,  awaiting  opportunity  to  swiftly 
overwhelm  by  numbers,  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  tiger,  to  leave  the  beast  emasculated  and 
to  slow  death.  I  heard  of  tigers  killed  by 
these  dogs  in  a  scuffle,  but  never  came  upon 
an  authenticated  case,  and  in  the  absence 
of  such  proof  must  doubt  it.  So,  also,  do 
I  question  the  reported  instances  of  a  boar 
successfully  sustaining  the  attack  of  a  ti- 
ger, though  a  fine  old  boar  that  was  laid 
low  after  a  gallant  fight,  by  a  pig-sticking 
company  of  which  I  was  a  member,  had 
deep  fang  marks  at  the  back  of  the  head 
and  on  the  chest,  unmistakably  made  by 
a  tiger. 

When  the  tiger  fails  to  seize  the  throat, 
it  pursues  and  hamstrings  the  bullock, 
whose  body  it  then  drags  to  a  retired  spot, 
where  after  sunset  it  will  feast — invaria- 
bly on  the  hind  quarters  first,  the  thighs 
being  an  especial  delicacy  and  often  eaten 
in  the  first  night.  Its  first  meal  is  usually 
an  orgy,  at  the  close  of  which  the  tiger 
seeks  the  nearest  seclusion  to  doze  off  that 
"well-filled  feeling";  thereafter  it  eats  day 
or  night  as  inclined  until  the  carcass  is  fin- 
ished, drinking  largely  of  water  between 
and  immediately  following  meals.  Water 
and  shade  are  the  two  needs  of  well-regu- 
lated tiger  life. 

The  "man-eater"  is  the  jungle  night- 
mare of  India,  and  numerous  are  the  the- 
ories to  account  for  its  abnormal  appetite. 
Commonly  it  is  said  to  be  an  old  tiger 
which  has  found  game  too  difficult  to  bring 
down,  or  a  sickly  tiger  which  has  resort- 
ed to  man-killing  in  its  weakness  as  the 
easier  method.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
among  experienced  hunters  and  observers 
is,  however,  that  a  man-eater  is  an  ex- 
cattle  killer  which  in  conflict  with  herders, 
who  are  often  quite  brave  in  the  defense 
of  their  cattle,  has  discovered  how  much 
less  work  it  is  to  kill  man  than  cattle,  for 
the  cattle  killer  is  usually  fat  and  lazy. 
Nothing  has  been  found,  so  far  as  I  have 
discovered,  to  suggest  appetite  for  human 
flesh  as  the  impelling  motive,  or  that  man- 
eaters  reject  all  flesh  not  human,  or  that 
the  cubs  of  a  man-eating  tigress  inherit 
the  man-killing  propensity.  Rather  is  it  a 
case  of  contempt  for  man  bred  of  famil- 
iarity, and  more  often  the  lust  lays  hold  of 
the  tigress,  very  likely  because  in  foraging 
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for  her  cubs  (as  she  does  until  they  begin 
to  hunt  for  themselves  at  seven  months) 
and  in  their  defense,  she  has  come  more 
frequently  in  contact  with  man;  or  it  may 
be  because  the  female  is  more  numerous 
than  the  male,  or  because  she  is  by  nature 
the  slyer  and  more  vicious.  Certainly  she 
is  a  fiend  incarnate  when  every  second  year 
she  gives  birth  to  cubs,  usually  two,  which 
do  not  move  about  with  her  until  six 
weeks  old;  and  no  doubt  her  disposition 
is  not  improved  by  the  necessity  of  con- 
cealing the  youngsters  from  the  tiger,  who 
else  would  devour  them. 

It  is  a  curious  and  unexpected  develop- 
ment that  the  cattle  killer,  turned  man- 
eater,  ceases  to  be  indifferent  to  man's 
presence  and  becomes  cowardly.  Yet  on  oc- 
casion it  is  bold  beyond  all  record  of  other 
animals. 

I  came  to  a  hamlet  in  northwestern 
Bengal,  where  a  journeying  ryot  (farmer) 
at  the  very  edge  of  a  settlement,  in  broad 
daylight,  was  bumped  off  his  sacred  bul- 
lock and  pounced  upon  and  carried  off  by 
a  tigress.  In  the  little  settlement  of  Teen 
Pehan,  to  the  west  of  the  Ganges,  I  saw  a 
mother  whose  five-year-old  boy  had  been 
snatched  up  in  the  full  noon  of  day  while 
at  play  not  fifty  feet  from  where  she 
bathed  in  a  near-by  stream.  In  Sumatra 
I  saw  the  palms  and  the  soles  and  the  dis- 
torted face — all  that  remained  of  a  four- 
teen-year-old girl  who  had  gone  forth  in 
the  early  morn  to  collect  herbs  in  the  more 
or  less  open  jungle  almost  within  sight  of 
her  father's  house  on  the  river.  One  of 
my  hunting  party  in  lower  Burma  was  the 
brother  of  a  Karen  who  had  been  struck 
down  and  carried  away  as  he  built  a  little 
temple  in  the  jungle  just  beside  his  padi 
field.  In  the  Malay  Peninsula,  just  on  the 
outskirts  of  Batu  Gaja,  a  Tamil  woman, 
carrying  her  babe  on  her  hip,  was  mauled 
and  her  babe  killed  while  making  a  short 
cut  to  her  house  through  a  small  piece  of 
open  jungle.  Such  cases  might  be  multi- 
plied by  other  observers  to  show  the  oc- 
casional boldness  of  the  man-eater;  but  as 
a  rule  it  chooses  a  sequestered  spot  for  its 
attack,  and  is,  because  of  its  acquired 
skulking  nature,  the  most  difficult  to  hunt 
of  all  tigers. 

Other  popular  misconceptions  give  the 
tiger  extraordinary  leaping  ability.  It 
does  not,  as  habitually  painted,  leap  upon 


the  back  of  its  victim  to  crunch  the  verte- 
brae of  the  neck.  It  may  do  so  occasion- 
ally on  small  game.  I  have  seen  panthers 
springing  on  the  little  barking  deer,  but 
the  usual  tiger  method  is  a  stealthy  stalk 
followed  by  a  swift  rush  and  seizure  of 
the  victim's  throat. 

It  does  not  leap  from  twenty-five  to 
one  hundred  feet,  as  we  frequently  read. 
Twelve  feet  is  nearer  the  average  of  its 
jumps  when  chasing  game,  and  there  is  no 
record  of  its  jumping  streams  of  over  six- 
teen to  eighteen  feet  in  width.  It  is  a  bold 
swimmer  and  a  frequent  wader. 

It  does  not  give  up  pursuit  of  its  quarry 
on  failure  of  the  first  attack. 

It  does  not  deliver  bone-crushing  blows 
with  its  fore  paws,  like  Bruin,  although  it 
does  give  blows  that  lacerate  the  flesh. 

It  does  not  roar  like  a  lion. 

It  does  not  kill  by  blood  letting,  but  by 
dislocating  the  neck. 

It  can  climb  a  tree,  but  rarely  does  so. 

There  is  also  much  exaggeration  concern- 
ing size  and  weight.  A  tiger  that  meas- 
ures ten  feet  from  the  tip  of  its  nose  to  the 
end  of  its  tail  is  a  big  one,  and  above  the 
average,  which  is  about  nine  and  a  half 
feet.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  as 
in  all  animal  kind,  but  the  majority  of 
eleven  and  twelve  foot  tiger  stories  are 
fiction.  I  was  unable  during  six  months' 
hunting  to  find  definite  account  of  one 
even  eleven  feet  in  length.  I  did  hear  of 
several  ranging  from  ten  feet  to  ten  feet  six 
inches,  and  one  of  ten  feet  eight  inches. 
So  also  with  the  weight,  which  is  common- 
ly written  down  at  from  400  to  500  pounds, 
whereas  the  average  will  run  from  300  to 
375  pounds,  the  latter  being  a  good  one 
and  the  former  figure  more  near  the  av- 
erage. 

The  manner  of  hunting  tigers  varies  ac- 
cording to  locality  and  conditions,  and  in 
India  alone  several  methods  obtain: 

Driving  the  tiger  out  of  the  long  grass 
of  Bengal  before  a  line  of  elephants  to  a 
previously  selected  open  spot  where  the 
gunners,  also  on  elephants,  are  stationed. 

Driving  it  out  before  a  line  of  native 
beaters  through  the  jungle  to  a  given  open 
place,  where  the  gunner  is  stationed  up  a 
tree  near  where  the  tiger  is  expected  to 
break  cover. 

Awaiting  it  on  a  platform  ("machan") 
erected  within  thirty  to  fifty  feet  of  a  tied- 
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up  live  bullock  or  goat;  or  near  the  un- 
eaten carcass  of  the  tiger's  kill  to  which 
it  will  return. 

Walking  it  up  before  beaters;  i.e.,  shoot- 
ing it  on  foot. 

Natives  also  drive  the  tiger  before  a  long 
line  of  beaters  into  widely  stretched  nets, 
which  are  then  closed  and  surrounded  by 
fires  and  by  men  armed  with  spears  and 
guns.  In  Java  this  method  is  elaborated 
into  a  "rampok,"  which  includes  freeing 
a  trapped  tiger  within  a  large  circle  of 
several  rows  deep  made  by  men  armed 
with  spears.  The  "game"  is  gradually  to 
narrow  the  circle  until  the  charging  and 
desperate  beast  is  closed  in  by  a  wall  of 
sharp  steel  points  which  finally  dispatch 
it.  It  is  not  a  glorious  game.  Poison 
and  spring  guns  and  traps  are  also  used  by 
natives  throughout  the  Orient  to  rid  them- 
selves of  a  man-eater. 

In  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  lower 
Burma  and  southern  Siam,  the  jungle  is 
too  dense  and  continuous  to  permit  of  beat- 
ing up  tigers  with  a  line  of  elephants.  In 
fact,  as  compared  with  India,  almost  no 
tiger  hunting  is  done  in  these  countries, 
and  that  little  consists  of  sitting  up  over 
a  kill,  or,  in  the  dry  season,  over  a  water 
hole.  The  latter  is  a  favorite  method  of 
Chinamen,  who  hunt  tigers  for  the  skin  and 
for  the  whiskers  which,  like  the  horn  of 
the  rhino,  are  largely  valued  on  account  of 
certain  occult  influences  they  are  supposed 
to  exert  in  compounding  medical  charms. 
But  in  none  of  this  Far  Eastern  section 
are  the  natives  hunters  by  inclination,  and 
not  enough  hunting  is  done  by  the  hand- 
ful of  resident  whites  to  replace  ignorance 
with  skill.  Besides,  the  average  native  is 
not  in  sympathy  with  hunting;  he  has  no 
stomach  for  the  game;  so  that  pursuit  of 
the  tiger  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  done 
under  extremely  difficult  conditions,  and 
with  no  great  measure  of  success.  In  sec- 
tions of  Corea,  and  on  parts  of  the  Chi- 
nese coast,  however,  Chinamen,  armed  with 
great,  three -tined  pitchfork -like  spears 
hunt  out  the  cave-dwelling  tiger,  and  be- 
come not  only  expert  but  brave  and  de- 
pendable. And  this  tiger  is  fully  as  for- 
midable as  the  one  of  India,  requiring  of 
the  sportsman  both  nerve  and  courage. 

Hunting  from  the  back  of  an  elephant 
has  no  element  whatever  of  danger  for  any- 
one except  the  mahout  (driver)  when  the 


tiger  charges  the  elephant's  head.  At  such 
times  the  mahout's  seat  astride  the  ele- 
phant's neck  just  behind  the  great  ears 
becomes  untenable  if  the  attacking  beast 
is  not  quickly  killed  by  the  guns  above  in 
the  howdah.  It  is  the  method  pursued 
by  the  native  rajahs  of  India,  high  officials, 
and  visitors  who  want  to  kill  a  tiger  re- 
gardless of  cost — and  can  afford  the  price. 
And  it  is  the  most  luxurious,  expensive  and 
easiest  way  of  gratifying  the  tiger-killing 
impulse.  On  such  a  hunt  from  thirty  to 
one  hundred  or  even  more  elephants  may 
be  employed,  and  as  elephants  are  worth 
each  from  $400  to  $2,000,  and  cost  about 
$  1 .00  a  day  for  keep  alone,  an  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  hire  of  such  an  expedition — 
not  to  mention  its  intrinsic  value.  Then 
there  are  the  mahouts  and  beaters  and 
camp  makers  and  water  carriers  and  per- 
sonal servants,  to  number  from  seventy- 
five  to  three  hundred  according  to  the  size 
and  distinction  of  the  expedition. 

The  howdah  in  which  the  hunter  rides 
and  from  which  he  shoots,  is  a  wood  and 
cane  affair  resting  on  two  round  long  pads 
placed  lengthwise  either  side  of  the  ele- 
phant's backbone,  and  firmly  lashed  in 
place  by  ropes  passing  under  the  elephant's 
neck,  belly  and  tail.  The  hunters  draw 
lots  for  position,  and  when  they  have 
been  stationed  —  sometimes  as  much  as 
one  hundred  yards  apart,  according  to  the 
country — other  elephants,  bearing  only  a 
pad  and  their  mahouts,  beat  the  jungle  to- 
ward the  sportsmen  in  the  howdahs.  The 
chief  excitement  in  this  kind  of  hunting 
centers  around  the  question  of  who  will 
get  the  tiger,  for  in  a  country  possible  to 
such  extended  drives,  there  is  no  certain- 
ty as  to  the  precise  point  the  beast  will 
break  cover,  and  getting  a  shot  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  individual  luck.  Sometimes, 
when  the  tiger  does  not  break  cover,  the 
howdah-bearing  elephants  close  in  upon 
the  piece  of  jungle  in  which  the  quarry 
lies  concealed,  and  then  there  is  more  "do- 
ing" and  some  fun.  But  for  the  most  part, 
standing  on  the  back  of  an  elephant  inside 
a  howdah  behind  an  armory  of  guns  is  not 
particularly  stirring,  and  does  not  appeal 
to  the  sportsman  who  has  ever  experienced 
the  thrill  of  stalking. 

Shooting  rhinoceros  from  a  howdah, 
however,  if  not  more  dangerous,  at  least 
averages  higher  in  diversion,  because  in 
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close  cover  elephants  hold  a  rhino  always 
in  great  respect,  and  frequently  in  much 
fear,  on  account  of  its  obstinate  advance 
and  well  understood  tendency  to  gore  legs 
and  stomachs  that  obstruct  its  path. 
Therefore  a  rhino  in  long  grass  at  close 
quarters  means  a  good  bit  of  scurrying 
around,  and  at  times  it  means  a  run-away 
by  an  elephant  that  has  become  panic- 
stricken  at  the  sharp  wiffing,  sniffing,  and 
the  swaying  grass  that  mark  the  charging 
rhino.  If  trees  happen  to  be  plentiful  in 
the  vicinity  such  a  run-away  is  really  dan- 
gerous to  the  occupants  of  the  howdah. 
Once  I  had  such  an  experience,  and  I  hope 
never  to  have  another  so  uncomfortable. 
Luckily  there  were  no  trees,  but  several 
shallow,  narrow  gullies  into  and  out  of  which 
the  elephant  scrambled  with  great  haste; 
the  howdah  meanwhile  rocking  like  a  cockle 
shell  in  a  sea  way.  I  was  as  a  pea  within  a 
vigorously  shaken  rattle.  That  the  howdah 
stayed  on  the  elephant's  back  is  recommen- 
dation enough  of  the  strength  of  the  ropes 
and  the  skill  of  the  lashing. 

Walking  up  a  tiger  with  beaters  cannot 
be  done  in  a  long  grass  country  and  should 
be  attempted  anywhere  only  by  those  of 
experience.  Aside  from  the  danger,  there 
are  a  hundred  chances  of  failure  by  doing 
the  wrong  thing  at  the  right  time.  A  tiger 
shows  extraordinary  intelligence  in  dis- 
cerning the  silent,  waiting  sportsman  up 
a  tree  in  the  foreground,  from  the  harm- 
less though  noisy  tom-toming  beaters  at 
his  rear,  and  will  often  break  back  through 
the  line,  unless  continuous  skill  and  care 
are  exercised.  So  a  beat  should  never 
begin  too  near  the  tiger  once  it  has  been 
located,  as  it  may  go  unseen  straight  out 
of  the  country  at  once.  Some  tigers  show 
immediately;  others  not  until  the  last  mo- 
ment; and,  as  with  other  animals,  no  two 
tigers  act  the  same.  Incidentally,  no  tiger 
shows"so  quickly  as  the  panther.  To  know 
the  ground  thoroughly,  therefore,  is  an  ab- 
solute essential  to  successful  beating;  not 
only  to  know  the  cover  to  be  driven,  but 
the  possible  outlets  to  the  covers  near  by. 
My  failure  to  get  a  tiger  in  half  a  dozen 
such  tries  is  explained  by  just  that  lack 
of  knowledge  which  I  never  could  find  in 
the  natives  upon  whom  I  had  to  depend, 
and  never  could  stop  long  enough  in  one 
locality  to  acquire  myself.  Where  natives 
are  as  familiar  with  the  tiger  as  they  are 


in  India,  and  know  the  ground,  the  chances 
are  immeasurably  enhanced,  and  success 
should  and  will  come  to  the  experienced 
hunter  who  can  await  such  conditions.  If 
your  tiger  breaks  cover  directly  in  front 
of  you,  hold  your  fire;  if  possible,  let  it 
get  abreast  of  your  position,  or  past  it, 
before  you  press  the  trigger.  Otherwise  it 
is  apt  to  break  back  among  your  beaters, 
and  may  kill  one  of  them;  may  destroy 
their  courage  in  themselves  and  their  con- 
fidence in  you,  which  is  very  serious. 

Sitting  up  over  a  kill  is  the  most  fre- 
quent habit  of  Malaya,  and  the  most  in- 
frequent of  success,  as  compared  with  In- 
dia, because  of  inexpertness  in  building  the 
machan,  and  in  tying  up  the  bullock  or 
goat,  which  should  be  placed  in  a  quiet 
place,  several  hundred  yards  from  any  cover 
where  it  will  be  possible  for  the  tiger  to 
lie  up  during  the  day,  after  it  has  taken 
the  bait.  This  will  enable  you,  when  the 
kill  has  been  made,  to  build  your  platform 
without  fear  of  disturbing  the  tiger,  as  is 
often  the  case  and  the  cause  of  its  failure 
to  return.  Of  course  it  must  be  located 
down  wind  from  the  bait,  and  back  from 
the  tiger's  probable  line  of  approach  when 
such  is  possible  of  discernment.  The  ma- 
chan may  be  what  size  you  will,  but  should 
be  no  larger  than  necessary — say  6  x  3, 
or  even  ij  x  4,  and  must  be  made  of 
tough  material  that  will  not  creak,  with  a 
screen  of  leaves  that  will  not  dry  up  quick- 
ly to  crackle  at  an  inauspicious  instant. 
It  ought  to  be  about  fifteen  feet  above 
ground,  or  twenty,  if  you  can  equally  as 
well  build  one  so  high,  to  lessen  the  chance 
of  being  scented.  Machans  vary  from  such 
simple  workmanlike  platforms  to  ones 
bearing  nearly  all  the  comforts  of  home. 
An  Anglo-Indian  whom  I  knew  as  an  in- 
defatigable devotee  of  this  kind  of  shoot- 
ing, used  to  build  his  machan  with  great 
care,  and  furnish  it  with  mattress,  pil- 
lows, rug,  water  bottle  and  reading  matter. 
Whether  the  platform  be  simple  or  elab- 
orate, however,  take  no  one  into  it  with 
you.  Twice  I  lost  good  opportunities  of 
scoring  through  my  servant's  clearing  his 
throat.  The  tiger  does  not  usually  look 
up,  unless  its  attention  is  attracted  by  a 
noise,  but  the  slightest  movement  catches 
its  exquisitely  sensitive  ear,  and  when  they 
have  been  hunted  tigers  become  so  wary 
as  to  be  well-nigh  impossible  of  circumven- 
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tion.  Get  to  your  platform  by  four  in  the 
afternoon,  for  between  that  hour  and  half 
after  eight  is  the  most  likely  time  of  its 
coming,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may 
and  does  appear  at  any  hour  of  the  night. 
All  nicely  man-made  rules  and  regulations 
are  violated  by  this  quarry. 

To  walk  up  a  tiger  is  the  most  danger- 
ous form  of  sport,  but  to  the  man  with  the 
heart  for  it — f ar  and  away  the  most  enjoy- 
able. Like  other  pursuits  of  the  venture- 
some, this  one  should  not  be  attempted 
by  the  inexperienced  or  by  those  that  can- 
not keep  cool  under  nerve-trying  condi- 
tions; and  in  common  with  all  hazardous 
games,  experience  robs  this  one  of  some 
of  its  formidability.  Experience  should 
spell  caution  as  well  as  skill,,  and  a  man 
having  both  will  know  enough  never  on 
foot  to  track  a  tiger  into  long  grass,  or 
to  approach  in  very  close  cover.  A  tiger 
seeks  to  conceal  itself,  and  on  discovery 
is  moved,  in  my  judgment,  by  the  spirit  of 
self-defense  against  what  it  believes  to  be 
an  attack,  rather  than  by  the  single  desire 
to  kill;  though  whatever  the  impelling 
spirit  may  be,  the  hunter's  position  is  none 
the  less  eased,  for  the  tiger  in  such  jungle 
can  usually  move  quicker  than  a  man  can 
handle  his  gun.  For  that  reason  never 
approach  cover  that  can  hide  a  tiger  until 
it  has  been  explored,  and  make  it  a  rule 
to  believe  every  piece  of  this  kind  of  cover 
does  hold  a  tiger  until  you  have  proved 
that  it  does  not.  Tiger  hunting  in  any 
form  is  dangerous  business,  and  following 
a  wounded  one  should  depend  entirely  on 
the  nature  of  the  jungle  into  which  the 
beast  has  retreated.  If  the  cover  is  dense 
keep  away  until  you  are  reinforced,  and 
even  then  don't  venture  to  drive  it  out 
unless  you  have  a  body  of  spearmen  that 
will  stand  firm;  unlike  the  valiant  boar, 
a  tiger  will  not,  as  a  rule,  charge  a  party 
that  is  bunched  and  holding  its  ground. 
Nor  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  an 
unwounded  tiger  apt  to  charge  unless  you 
stand  in  its  only  avenue  of  escape.  Tiger 
shooting,  in  a  word,  is  so  variable  and 
always  So  dangerous  that  without  a  com- 
panion of  suitable  temperament  and  ex- 
perience the  average  hunter  should  not 
engage  in  walking  up  the  quarry;  and  not 
then  unless  he  carries  a  level  head.  To 
the  man  so  constructed  that  he  cannot 
keep  cool   I  say  with  all  emphasis — don't 


go  tiger  hunting.  An  excellent  aid  to 
keeping  cool  is  a  double  barrel  rifle;  and 
a  maxim  worth  remembering  is  never  to 
fire  your  last  cartridge  at  a  retreating 
tiger,  because  if  you  wound  it,  it  is  likely 
to  change  its  mind  about  running  away — 
and  a  tiger  coming  your  way,  uttering  its 
short,  coughing  roars,  is  about  as  unnerv- 
ing and  dangerous  an  experience  as  a  hunt- 
er can  have. 

Not  every  tiger  hunt  is  rewarded  with 
a  tiger.  Except  for  my  friend,  Dr.  Smith 
— and  English  army  officers  of  India  who 
are  out  at  every  report— I  know  none  that 
has  done  more  actual  hunting  for  tiger 
within  a  given  period  than  I — and  I  have 
yet  to  secure  my  first  trophy,  though  I 
wounded  three,  in  the  course  of  six  months' 
uninterrupted  industry  in  Sumatra,  Malay 
Peninsula,  Siam,  lower  Burma  and  India, 
during  which  time  I  sat  up  over  goats 
and  bullocks;  watched  over  a  kill  from  a 
machan;  waited  up  a  tree  for  a  tiger  to 
break  cover  in  front  of  beaters,  and  walked 
him  up.  At  first  it  was  partly  inexperi- 
ence on  my  part,  and  then  native  ignor- 
ance and  lack  of  co-operation;  lastly  it  was 
hollow-pointed  bullets,  and  always  it  was 
lack  of  time;  for  getting  a  tiger  is,  after 
all,  a  question  of  time  and  opportunity, 
other  things  being  equal.  You  may  go  out 
two  dozen  times,  as  I  did,  without  carrying 
home  a  scalp,  or  you  may  score  the  first 
time,  as  has  been  done  from  a  howdah. 

My  first  tiger  hunt  developed  from  a  deer 
hunt  on  the  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
which  I  joined  to  please  my  Mohammedan 
host,  Aboo  Din,  who  had  just  brought  me 
back  from  a  successful  boar  shoot  he  had 
organized  for  me  with  great  reluctance — 
for  the  disciple  of  Mohammed  holds  no 
intercourse  with  pigs.  Now,  although  the 
Malay  is  not  a  hunter,  some  of  them  are 
quite  devoted  to  running  deer  with  dogs, 
and  a  few  of  the  better  class  keep  packs 
for  the  purpose,  with  a  huntsman,  who  is 
a  kind  of  witch  doctor  called  "pawang," 
with  many  fields  of  activity.  I  found 
pawangs  that  looked  after  crops,  pawangs 
that  spirited  away  sickness,  and  pawangs 
that  insured  successful  deer  hunting.  As 
a  rule  only  the  sultans  or  rajahs  afford 
pawangs;  but  Din,  though  neither  sultan 
nor  rajah,  was  a  native  of  influence  and 
wealth,  and  there  was  not  much  doing  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula  that  he  was  not  into, 
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from  deer  chasing  up  to  horse  racing.  He 
was  very  proud  of  his  pack,  which  was  in 
fact  famous  in  the  neighborhood. 

When  we  reached  the  cover  where  the 
dogs  were  to  be  turned  in  for  deer,  we 
halted,  while  the  pawang  delivered  himself 
of  an  incantation  to  assure  success,  and 
when  a  deer  was  killed  the  carcass  remained 
untouched  until  the  pawang  again  fell  into 
fanatical  frenzy  as  the  hunters  gathered 
around.  Aboo  explained  the  final  cere- 
mony as  necessary  to  deliver  the  spirit  of 
the  deer  into  Mohammed's  safe  keeping; 
otherwise  it  would  forever  haunt  and  afflict 
the  man  who  had  killed  it.  Several  days 
we  successfully  snap-shot  deer,  as  they 
raced  across  more  or  less  open  stretches 
from  one  patch  of  jungle  to  another,  when 
one  noon  the  dogs  suddenly  broke  into  a 
loudly  distressful  chorus,  which  Aboo  de- 
clared could  only  mean  that  they  had  run 
into  a  tiger.  As  we  turned  cautious  steps 
toward  the  howling  and  yapping  it  sub- 
sided, and  soon  we  came  to  three  badly 
mauled  and  whining  members  of  the  scat- 
tered pack,  which  we  could  hear  beating 
hasty  retreat  in  many  directions.  We 
moved  carefully,  although  the  jungle  was 
fairly  open  and  the  dogs'  back  tracks  were 
easily  followed  in  the  soft  soil.  The  ground 
was  well  cut  up  at  the  scene  of  the  brief 
and  apparently  one-sided  conflict;  blood 
showed  that  something  had  been  doing, 
while  the  plainly  printed  oval  pugs  of  a 
tigress  indicated  who  had  been  doing  it. 
We  followed  these  pugs  with  the  utmost 
deliberation  until  they  led  out  of  that  piece 
of  jungle  to  skirt  another,  and  finally  enter 
the  lower  end  of  a  ravine,  by  which  time 
it  was  dark.  Next  morning  at  daylight 
we  picked  up  the  trail  again  at  the  point 
where  it  led  into  cover  of  unusual  density 
in  the  shallow  ravine.  I  suggested  that 
Aboo  put  the  dogs  and  men  in  here,  while 
we  took -position  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
draw  just  below  where  it  ended  in  higher 
ground.  A  good  bit  of  urging  was  neces- 
sary to  get  the  dogs  into  the  cover,  and 
much  encouragement  to  keep  them  mov- 
ing; but  the  Malays,  armed  only  with  the 
parang  (jungle  knife),  yelled  and  shouted 
and  threshed  the  jungle  with  stout  bamboo 
poles  sharpened  at  one  end  into  a  short 
tough  point,  as  though  hugely  enjoying 
themselves.  It  was  an  hour  before  the 
beaters  approached  to  within   about  one 


hundred  yards  of  us,  and  as  Aboo  watched 
the  lower  bank  of  the  gully  and  I  the  upper, 
twice  we  thought  we  saw  the  yellowish 
head  poking  its  way  through  the  jungle 
above  us.  We  felt  sure  it  would  break 
cover  on  the  upper  bank  at  the  sky  line. 
Suddenly  as  we  watched  intently,  the  sun 
burst  forth  brilliantly  over  the  hill,  shining 
full  in  our  eyes,  and  at  that  miserable  mo- 
ment out  came  the  tigress  from  the  jungle 
straight  into  the  bewildering  glare.  'Twas 
an  impossible  shot,  but  my  first  opportu- 
nity at. such  game,  which  must  have  been 
my  excuse  for  firing.  I  missed  the  mark 
by  feet,  I  suppose;  the  tigress  at  all  events 
vanished  instanter  over  the  hill,  and  though 
several  hours  we  tracked  her,  we  finally 
lost  all  trail  and  had  to  give  it  up  greatly 
disappointed. 

A  tiger  that  has  once  hesitated  on  its 
charge  is  not  likely  to  charge  home.  Once 
I  had  an  experience  to  corroborate  this. 
Near  a  native  settlement  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Ganges  I  had  been  for  several  days 
without  success  walking  up  a  tiger  in  the 
hills.  Then  followed  other  days  of  even 
no  sign,  and  finally  a  day  when  one  broke 
cover  in  front  of  beaters,  about  seventy- 
five  yards  from  where  I  sat  in  position  up 
a  tree.  He  was  a  regal  sight  as  he  came 
out  silently,  slowly — stopping,  with  half 
his  body  still  uncovered,  while,  with  raised 
paw,  like  a  cat,  he  cautiously  surveyed 
the  field.  The  picture  was  so  enjoyable, 
for  the  moment,  I  did  not  think  of  shoot- 
ing, or,  in  my  inexperience,  realize  that 
at  any  instant  he  might  disappear.  And 
so  it  was,  for  suddenly,  with  a  spring  and 
a  turn  to  one  side,  he  was  gone  into  the 
jungle  again;  but  I  had  awakened  from 
my  trance  with  his  first  move,  and  as  he 
vanished  put  in  a  shot  which  scored,  be- 
cause I  saw  him  switch  around  and  bite 
his  stern  as  the  cover  closed  upon  him. 
The  piece  of  jungle  into  which  he  had  re- 
treated was  dense  at  the  edges,  but  opened 
up  some  just  beyond,  and  we  made  our 
way  on  the  tracks  slowly  and  carefully,  one 
of  the  beaters  having  a  little  mongrel  fox 
terrier  type  of  dog  that  went  forward  on 
the  trail  with  unexpected  courage.  We 
were  a  long  time  before  getting  to  a  very 
dense  piece  where  we  hesitated,  while  part 
of  the  men  and  the  dog  went  off  to  one  side 
with  a  view  to  making  a  survey  of  the  close 
cover  from  another  point.     As  they  worked 
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off  I  moved  forward  a  little,  in  an  endeavor 
to  find  a  better  position  from  which  to 
look  ahead.  I  had  got  but  a  short  distance 
and  where  I  could  not  see  six  feet  ahead, 
when  I  was  halted  by  a  sudden  growl- 
ing and  a  heart-stopping,  short,  coughing 
roar.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  it 
— and  I  freely  confess  it  well-nigh  froze 
my  blood.  I  knew  it  was  a  tiger;  I  could 
plainly  hear  it  coming;  and  as  the  jerky 
roar  grew  near  and  nearer,  I  stood  there 
having  sensations,  I  do  assure  you.  But 
I  stood,  for  I  realized  how  useless  would 
be  an  attempt  to  escape  by  running.  I 
thought  I  would  have  a  better  chance  for 
my  life  if  I  faced  the  music. 

With  my  rifle  raised  and  at  full  cock  I 
stood  waiting,  waiting,  and  just  at  the 
instant  I  expected  the  terrifying  thing  to 
burst  upon  me  from  out  the  jungle  that 
nerve-racking  roar  ceased,  and  was  followed 
by  a  stillness  quite  as  dreadful,  for  I  did  not 


know  what  it  might  not  portend.  I  pic- 
tured the  tiger  stalking  noiselessly  around 
me,  looking  for  the  best  place  from  which 
to  make  its  final  rush.  The  day  wasn't 
so  hot,  but  the  perspiration  rolled  from  me 
pretty  freely  just  about  that  time.  Then  at 
last  came  the  relief  of  a  noise  which  seemed 
going  from  me.  It  sounded  as  though  the 
tiger  was  retreating.  And  that  is  precisely 
what  it  was  doing.  It  went  out  on  the 
unguarded  side  of  the  cover — out  of  my 
life  forever,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  not 
without  having  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  me.  To  this  day  I  can  hear  that 
tiger  coming. 

"Sitting  up"  on  a  platform  for  tiger  with 
a  tied-up  bullock  near  by  as  bait,  does  not 
commend  itself  to  me  as  sport.  It  is  too 
much  like  bear  baiting,  in  which  no  sports- 
man should  engage.  Such  methods  are 
only  excusable  when  an  animal's  preda- 
tory nature  has  put  it  in  the  vermin  class, 
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to  be  exterminated  one  way  or  another. 
And  sitting  up  does  not  assure  tiger  by  any 
means,  even  though  it  be  over  the  beast's 
own  kill.  My  attempts  were  all  failures. 
Three  times  I  was  winded,  the  direction 
of  the  breeze  changing  at  sundown,  and 
my  platform  being  only  eight  feet  above 
ground;  another  time  I  fired  in  the  dim, 
uncertain  light  of  a  cloud-covered  moon, 
and  missed;  twice  my  servant's  cough 
warned  the  tiger.  On  another  occasion 
the  tiger  came  directly  under  my  platform 
from  the  rear.  I  could  hear  it  sniffing  and 
the  firm  tread  on  the  rustling  leaves,  which 
once  heard  is  always  remembered.  For 
minutes  it  stood  silent,  and  I  dared  not 
move  to  try  for  a  look  lest  it  take  alarm. 
I  even  feared  it  might  hear  my  heart 
thumping  above  its  head.  Then  a  twig 
cracked  in  the  stillness;  and  again  and  for 
eternity  it  seemed — dead  silence.  So  long 
I  sat  cramped  that  one  foot  went  to  sleep, 
and  my  discomfort  was  extreme.  At  last 
daylight — but  no  tiger.  It  had  vanished 
— perhaps  at  the  cracking  of  the  twig — as 
suddenly  as  it  had  come. 

None  the  less  sitting  up  has  compensa- 
tions, even  t  ough  a  tiger  be  not  one  of 
them.  Really  I  found  the  experience  full  of 
interest.  Sunset  in  such  a  country  is  the 
most  delightful  hour  of  the  tropical  twenty- 
four,  for  it  is  in  the  cool  of  evening  that 
refreshment  comes  after  the  superheated 
day,  and  you  hear  jungle  sounds  and  see 
jungle  life  of  which  you  never  before  knew. 
After  a  time  the  moon  looks  forth,  and  by 
and  by,  as  its  soft  light  spreads,  the  trees 
stand  forth,  darkly,  sharply  silhouetted 
against  the  sky,  and  all  the  jungle  takes 
on  new  and  strar  gely  picturesque  beauty. 
One  evening,  as  I  sat  over  the  kill  of  a 
tiger,  I  had  the  luck  to  watch  the  antics 
of  two  jackals  stealing  a  meal.  Well  they 
knew  whose  kill  they  nosed,  and  every 
movement-  suggested  terror  at  the  risk. 
One  would  circle  the  opening,  head  stuck 
out  and  every  nerve  obviously  on  edge, 
while  the  other  snatched  a  morsel  from 
the  dead  bullock;  then  the  other  guard- 
ed while  the  erstwhile  sentinel  grabbed  a 
mouthful  and  swallowed  it  unchewed — 
neither  ever  resting  an  instant.  So  they 
'continued  for  many  minutes  while  they 
secured  a  very  respectable  meal  and  grew 
a  bit  careless,  for  once  one  paused  a  second 
at  the  carcass  to  take  more  than  a  passing 


grab,  when  the  other,  with  tail  between 
legs,  back  arched  and  head  extended  down 
and  out  to  the  full  length  of  its  neck, 
rushed  at  it  with  such  a  grin  on  its  face  as 
made  me  wish  to  kill  it  then  and  there. 
Suddenly,  with  eyes  searching  the  jungle 
on  one  side,  they  fell  to  whimpering  and 
twittering  and  dancing  on  their  feet  as 
though  in  mortal  terror  of  an  impending 
calamity;  then  like  a  flash  they  were  gone. 
I  confidently  expected  to  see  a  tiger  ap- 
pear, but  none  came,  though  I  watched  pa- 
tiently and  intently  throughout  the  long 
night. 

My  most  serious  experience  with  a  tiger 
happened  in  Sumatra.  Uda  Prang  and 
I  were  returning  from  a  successful  rhinoc- 
eros hunt,  and  came  one  night  to  a  settle- 
ment of  half  a  dozen  houses,  where  the 
growing  of  the  sago  plant  and  the  cutting 
of  rattan  to  sell  to  Chinese  traders  made  up 
the  industrial  life  of  the  inhabitants.  We 
found  the  little  settlement  in  a  state  of 
great  agitation,  and  mourning,  for  only  the 
night  before  a  young  girl  had  been  killed 
by  a  tiger  or  panther,  they  knew  not  which, 
as  she  gathered  herbs  not  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away  from  her  home.  It  was  evening 
when  we  arrived,  but  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing, early,  we  were  taken  out  to  where 
the  tragedy  had  occurred,  and  a  bloody 
bit  of  dress  and  the  palms  of  the  child's 
hands  and  soles  of  her  feet  indicated  that 
the  beast  had  made  its  ghastly  feast  on 
the  spot.  The  pug  marks  seemed  to  me 
rather  small  for  a  tiger,  but  Uda  said  it 
was  a  tiger  and  not  a  panther. 

Back  from  the  river  and  behind  the  open 
fields  where  the  jungle  had  been  reclaimed 
for  sago,  were  two  sugarloaf-shaped  hills 
of  independent,  uneven  tops,  but  joined  at 
the  base  by  a  ridge-like  backbone,  which 
was  fairly  free  of  jungle,  though  otherwise 
the  hills  were  rather  closely  covered.  For 
two  days  we  hunted  the  tiger's  tracks, 
feeling  fairly  confident  of  eventual  success, 
as  this  happened  to  be  one  of  a  few  culti- 
vated patches  widely  separated  on  this 
stretch  of  the  river,  and  as  crops  attract 
deer  and  pigs,  so  pigs  and  deer  attract 
tigers.  And  at  last  we  did  find  the  trail 
of  this  tiger  where  it  led  into  the  larger 
of  the  two  hills.  That  night,  by  a  happy 
bit  of  luck,  two  canoes  loaded  with  rat- 
tan for  the  Chinamen  down  river  rested  at 
the  settlement,  and  we  persuaded  the  four 
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Malay  boatmen  to  stop  over  and  help  us. 
So  next  day  at  daylight  we  set  out,  sixteen 
strong,  carrying  bamboo  sticks  for  jungle 
beating,  three  drums  for  noise,  and  spears 
for  defense.  It  was  an  absurdly  inade- 
quate line,  but  it  represented  the  popula- 
tion of  a  one-hundred-mile  radius.  We 
started  the  men  in  on  the  larger  hill,  where 
we  had  found  the  tracks,  to  beat  toward 
me  on  the  smaller  hill,  where  I  took  position 
commanding  the  comparatively  uncovered 


escape  from  the  unguarded  side  of  the 
small  hill,  I  made  my  way  to  Uda  Prang, 
who  forthwith  ordered  the  men  over  to  the 
far  side  of  the  smaller  hill  which  the  tiger 
had  entered,  and  which  I  had  just  left, 
to  beat  back,  and  thus  turn  and  drive  it 
again  across  the  ridge  and  on  to  the  larger 
hill  from  which  it  had  originally  started. 
As  the  beaters  began  their  yelling  and 
smashing,  Uda  Prang  and  I  started  to  climb 
to  an  abrupt  shelf-like  bench  on  the  larger 
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connecting  ridge.  And  we  posted  two  men 
in  the  fields  to  note  if  the  tiger  left  the 
isolated  hills.  What  with  their  jungle 
threshing  and  shouting  and  vigorous,  un- 
ceasing drum,  drumming,  the  beaters  al- 
together made  quite  a  noise,  and  as  after 
an  hour  or  more  it  neared  me,  I  thought  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  tiger  skulking  along 
down  low  on  the  side  of  the  backbone, 
where  the  growth  was  thick — making  to- 
ward my  hill.  It  could  in  this  way  pass  my 
position  unseen,  and  fearful  that  it  might 


hill,  which  overlooked  the  backbone.  The 
hill  was  fairly  steep,  and  the  close  cover 
made  moving  laborious  with  frequent 
checking.  Several  times  we  were  dis- 
tressed with  impatience  at  being  delayed 
by  clinging  thorn-covered  growths.  A  bit 
winded  we  neared  the  site  we  had  cho- 
sen, from  which  to  shoot  the  tiger  as  it 
came  back  over  the  ridge.  Thoughts  of 
what  I  would  do  with  the  pelt  ran  in  my 
head — and  then  we  were  startled  by  a 
growl,  followed  by  a  muttered  edition  of 
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the  coughing  roar  I  knew  well  by  this  time, 
and  there,  not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet 
away,  and  above  us,  was  the  tiger  we 
thought  was  on  the  other  hill.  It  had 
crossed  back  and  was  now  watching  us, 
body  crouched,  chin  close  to  its  fore  paws, 
eyes  glaring  menacingly.  It  was  the  sur- 
prise of  my  hunting  career,  and  withal  a 
most  disturbing  situation,  for  my  rifle 
(50-caliber)  hung  from  my  left  shoulder. 
I  felt  that  a  spring  was  imminent,  and  it 
seemed  that  almost  with  thought  of  it  the 
spring  came,  but  not  before  I  had  swung 
my  rifle  into  position,  and  fired  full  into 
the  beast's  face,  dropping  flat  instantly 
with  the  same  intuitiveness  which  closes 
the  eyelids  against  flying  danger.  Uda 
Prang  was  not  so  quick  in  dropping,  and 
as  the  tiger  went  over  our  heads  it  reached 
him  on  the  shoulders  in   passing,  tearing 


the  flesh  severely  with  its  claws.  It  kept 
on  down  the  steep  hill,  breaking  cover  and 
plunging  into  the  jungle,  across  the  fields, 
where  for  three  days  we  tracked  it.  At 
first  we  found  blood,  but  it  did  not  last 
long,  indicating  a  superficial  wound,  and 
after  a  time  the  pug  prints  were  entirely 
lost  on  firm  soil. 

So  the  little  girl  was  not  avenged  after 
all,  but  I  received  a  practical  lesson  in  the 
untrustworthiness  of  hollow-pointed  bul- 
lets on  dangerous  game. 

Thus  the  tiger's  trail,  and  the  tiger. 
To  none  are  accredited  such  human  trag- 
edies; to  none  so  much  of  ferocity  and 
cunning  and  cruelty  and  power.  But  it 
is  royal  game!  the  kind  to  fix  upon  you 
that  fascination  which  lies  in  the  pursuit 
of  quarry  having  a  minimum  of  the  man- 
fear  with  which  brute  nature  is  possessed. 
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THE   THROWBACK 

By  ALFRED  HENRY  LEWIS 


CHAPTER    I 

ON    THE    FAR    CANADIAN 

ROBERT  BLAINEY,  on  a  brisk, 
clear  October  afternoon,  was  push- 
ing his  slow  way  westward  along 
that  yellow  strip  of  wagon  track,  ribboned 
between  the  Canadian  and  the  ragged 
fringe  of  the  Staked  Plains,  and  known  as 
the  Old  Fort  Bascomb  Trail.  The  vehicle 
in  which  he  rode — a  light  surrey — besides 
the  negro  driver,  carried  in  addition  to 
himself  a  broad,  stout  woman,  extremely 
the  lady  in  look,  and  of  .more  than  mid- 
dle weight  and  years.  This  lady  was  old 
enough  to  be  the  mother  of  Robert  Blain- 
ey.  She  had  been  so  fortunate,  however, 
as  to  escape  this  relationship,  while  sharing 
most  of  its  ill  consequences,  and  was  of  no 
nearer  kin  to  him  than  just  aunt  on  his 
dead  mother's  side  of  the  family.  Her 
name  was  Matilda  Hempstead,  and  in  that 
strip  of  country  along  the  Chesapeake 
known  as  the  Eastern  Shore  she  had  been 
looked  up  to  and  obeyed  as  "Aunt  Tilda." 

Aunt  Tilda  had  the  dominant  air  of  one 
determined  to  rise  superior  to  what  diffi- 
culties should  be  presented  by  new  and  un- 
tried surroundings.  The  nephew  for  his 
side  wore  brows  of  gloom,  as  one  already 
dissatisfied  and  who,  while  disgruntled 
with  the  present,  divided  what  capacity 
for  emotion  remained  with  him  between 
regret  for  what  was  behind  and  distrust 
as  to  what  lay  before. 

Off  a  trifle  to  the  rear  and  right  of  the 
surrey,  a  young  girl  was  riding  a  coal- 
black  saddle  pony.  You  would  have 
guessed  her  age  as  seventeen.  Her  girlish 
beauty  was  of  the  kind  termed  striking — 
with  her  rounded  form,  fresh  cheeks,  brown 
deep  eyes,  and  rice-white  teeth  showing 
between  the  rich  fullness  of  damask  lips. 

Ethel  Pryce  was  the  foster-daughter  of 
Aunt  Tilda;  and  her  sweet  face,  with  oval 
chin,  eyes  at  an  encouraging  distance  from 
one  another,  small  aristocratic  nose  a  trifle 
tip-tilted,  told  of  pride  and  courage  and 
romance  and  honesty,  and  withal  a  fath- 
omless power  for  the  love  that  endures  all 


things,  flags  not,  and  is  faithful  unto  death. 
With  the  pretty  Ethel,  however,  on  that 
particular  October  afternoon,  the  soft 
question  of  love  was  restrained  and  lim- 
ited to  a  mere  fact  of  power;  for  no  man's 
memory  invoked  a  sigh  from  the  virgin 
lips,  no  man's  image  was  traced  upon  the 
untried  virgin  heart. 

"This  is  a  passing  strange  country, 
Robert,"  observed  Aunt  Tilda  judgmati- 
cally,  casting  her  glance  toward  the  tum- 
bling river,  and  then  where  the  jagged 
broken  hills  showed  like  saw  teeth  against 
the  near  southern  sky.  "Although,"  she 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  I  suppose  the 
strangeness  will  wear  away.  Still,  it's  a 
mighty  contrast  to  the  rich  green  of  old 
Somerset — this  country,  so  sterile  and 
gray  and  poor!" 

"  I  shall  never  forgive  Uncle  Gordon," 
exclaimed  Robert,  bursting  into  a  sudden 
flame  of  passion,  "for  driving  us  hither." 

"  Uncle  Gordon !  Why  should  you  charge 
him  with  driving  us  here?  It  was  you  who 
urged  our  coming;  and  for  the  matter  of 
that  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  our  home- 
going  to-morrow,  should  we  so  resolve." 

"True,  so  far  as  you  and  Ethel  are  con- 
cerned," rejoined  Robert,  his  manner  a 
bit  improved,  though  still  peevish  and 
fault-finding;  "and  I  ought  perhaps  to 
thank  you  both  for  bearing  me  company 
in  this  exile.  But  take  my  own  case: 
How  was  I  to  remain  in  Somerset  under 
those  changed  conditions  made  by  Uncle 
Gordon's  death? — conditions  which  he,  in 
selfish  disregard  of  what  I  might  suffer, 
constructed  and  cast  about  me." 

"Now,  you  are  far  from  just  to  your 
Uncle  Gordon."  Aunt  Tilda  spoke  in  a 
manner  of  steady  reproof.  "  His  will  gives 
you  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  hand;  and 
its  purpose  is  to  pass  you  over  the  entire 
estate,  its  lands  and  its  moneys  and  all 
that  belongs  with  it,  at  the  end  of  ten 
years." 

'"At  the  end  of  ten  years!'  You  fail  to 
remember  that  in  event  of  the  runagate 
Alan  turning  up,  it  goes  every  stiver  to 
him." 

"There  is,    I   fear,   small   hope  of  Alan 
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coming  back.  1  make  no  doubt  the  poor 
boy  is  dead  these  years  gone.  Still,  if  he 
were  alive,  and  returned,  why  should  you 
complain  of  Uncle  Gordon?  Is  it  so  un- 
natural that  a  father  should  prefer  his  own 
son  for  his  own  acres,  rather  than  leave 
them  to  a  nephew?" 

There  had  been  a  Gordon  in  the  Mary- 
land county  of  Somerset  since  as  far  away 
as  Cromwell's  time.  Hector  Gordon,  be- 
ing the  first  of  the  name  to  come  to  Mary- 
land, had  commanded  a  regiment  in  the 
cause  of  that  Charles  Stewart  who,  one 
wintry  Whitehall  day,  gave  up  his  crown 
to  the  commons  and  his  head  to  block 
and  axe,  and  for  whom  first  and  last  more 
good,  true  English  blood  went  flowing 
than  should  have  served  to  save  the  na- 
tion against  a  foreign  enemy. 

When  his  king  was  dead,  and  the  young 
prince  who  should  have  succeeded  him  had 
fled  from  the  truculent  roundheads,  Hector 
Gordon,  seeing  the  cause  he  fought  for  cast 
away,  put  up  his  sword,  and  rather  than 
live  under  the  rule  of  those  whose  hands 
were  stained  with  the  purple  blood  of  his 
king,  took  ship  for  America.  He  did  not 
come  empty  of  purse,  and  his  gold,  where- 
of his  prudence  had  saved  a  considerable 
store,  even  through  that  rough,  uncertain 
season  of  civil  war,  was  laid  out  in  a  broad 
estate  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake. 
There  he  reared  a  stately  mansion;  and 
there  he  and  his  good  dame  held  sway  un- 
■  til  their  deaths.  They  raised  unto  them- 
selves children  in  this  new  land;  and  so, 
after  them,  upholding  their  name  and  the 
ancient  credit  of  the  family  they  had 
founded,  came  a  noble  procession  of  Gor- 
dons, all  living  in  the  old  mansion,  and 
each  in  his  turn  the  great  looked-up-to 
figure  of  the  county  of  Somerset. 

Alan  Gordon,  being  that  "  Uncle  Gor- 
don "  so  splenetically  adverted  to  by  Rob- 
ert Blainey,  was  the  last  of  the  line— the 
last  leaf-on  the  old  tree.  There  had  been 
but  one  child  born  to  him,  a  boy,  and  his 
wife — a  dove-eyed  girl  she  was  when  Alan 
Gordon  led  her  to  church  as  his  bride — 
died  in  bringing  him  into  the  world. 

This  Alan  Gordon  was  an  iron  man. 
Stern,  silent,  high,  he  was  no  one  to  ha«ve 
sole  care  of  a  child.  And  what  would  have 
been  bad  at  best  was  made  worse,  since  the 
son,  to  whose  upbringing  he  now  turned, 
was  as  high  and  unconquerable  as  himself. 


They  lived  alone,  these  two,  save  for  a 
cloud  of  black  servitors;  for  the  elder  Alan, 
brotherless  from  his  birth,  had  been  es- 
tranged from  his  two  sisters  even  before 
he  himself  was  married. 

These  sisters,  so  Alan  held,  had  lowered 
the  Gordon  name.  Each,  in  the  esteem  of 
their  brother,  whose  family  pride  was  as 
high  and  steep  as  the  Scotch  mountains 
among  which  the  Gordons  had  had  their 
source,  had  gone  below  her  caste  in  select- 
ing a  husband.  The  husbands  were  strug- 
gling folk  of  much  vulgar  inconsequence; 
one  was  a  merchant,  the  other  an  attorney; 
both  died  without  a  dollar,  debt-eaten  to 
the  core.  The  only  difference  between  them, 
as  marked  by  their  haughty  brother-in- 
law,  was,  that  whereas  the  merchant  Hemp- 
stead died  childless,  the  attorney  Blainey, 
less  considerate,  left  behind  him  a  son. 

Alan  Gordon,  his  two  offensive  brothers- 
in-law  being  dead,  did  as  he  would  have 
said  the  best  he  could;  that  is,  he  amply 
provided  for  his  sisters'  support.  The 
money  ordained  for  their  care  was  put  in 
their  hands  by  his  agent,  and  the  two 
were  warned  that  if  either  set  foot  in 
Somerset  the  provision,  in  the  case  of  the 
offending  one,  should  come  sharply  to  an 
end.  They  had  disgraced  the  Gordons; 
he  would  not  condone  their  more  than 
fault.  He  would  see  that  they  did  not 
want;  beyond  that  he  would  not  go.  All 
he  asked  in  requital  of  his  brotherly  care 
was  that  they  and  theirs  should  never 
darken  his  Somerset  doors. 

The  sisters,  being  both  Gordons  and  of 
tempers  more  than  half  a  match  for  Alan 
Gordon's  own,  received  this  in  the  dour 
spirit  wherein  it  was  pronounced.  They 
would  take  his  money;  since  with  the  last 
of  it  that  money  was  Gordon  money,  and 
morally  as  much  their  gold  as  his.  Beyond 
that  they  would  be  quite  as  stiff-necked  as 
was  their  brother.  He  might  rest  sure  that 
both  he  and  his  doors  of  Somerset  should 
never  see  them. 

Thus  lay  the  feud,  when  one  day  the 
mother  of  Robert  Blainey,  then  a  lad  of 
eleven,  died  and  joined  her  husband  the 
attorney  in  the  land  beyond.  The  iron 
Alan  never  went  to  the  funeral,  and  took 
no  notice  of  his  sister's  death,  beyond  or- 
dering her  half-yearly  provision  to  be  paid 
thereafter  into  the  fingers  of  Aunt  Tilda. 

When  his  mother  was  put  in  the  grave, 
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Aunt  Tilda  took  home  with  her  the  or- 
phaned Robert.  Young  Robert  made  a 
third  in  the  little  family  group  at  Aunt 
Tilda's  Baltimore  cottage,  for  pretty  Ethel 
Pryce,  a  child  just  learning  to  walk  and 
talk,  was  already  installed  as  a  member. 
The  little  maid,  like  young  Robert  him- 
self, had  been  a  death-bed  gift  from  one 
doubly  dear  to  Aunt  Tilda  as  her  hus- 
band's only  sister,  and  again  as  her  own 
girl-chum  at  school.  Aunt  Tilda's  heart 
and  house  opened  at  once  to  baby  Ethel, 
when,  with  her  mother's  going,  the  little 
one  stretched  out  her  lonely  baby  hands 
to  her. 

It  was  good  for  Aunt  Tilda  to  have  these 
children  come  to  her;  she  had  none  of  her 
own,  and  her  starved  heart  went  out  to 
meet  them  with  a  mother's  tenderness  and 
love.  Meanwhile,  the  iron  Alan  Gordon 
ignored  them  every  one;  and  beyond  those 
half-yearly  remittances — they  were  round- 
ly fat,  as  became  a  Gordon  who  would  do 
things  like  a  nobleman — gave  never  the 
sign  that  he  so  much  as  knew  they  lived. 
He  turned  his  stiff,  patrician  back  on  them, 
and  set  himself  wholly  to  the  congenial 
task  of  bringing  up  his  son  Alan  in  the  way 
he  would  not  go. 

The  education  of  the  boy  Alan  was  not 
unmarked  of  vicissitudes.  He  showed  in 
no  wise  pliant  to  his  father's  will;  their 
relations  were  not  so  smooth  and  ripple- 
less  as  is  a  mirror.  The  struggle  between 
father  and  son  began  when  the  latter  was 
six  years  old.  It  continued  without  truce 
until  the  end.  There  could  be  no  talk  of 
concord,  no  chance  of  the  pair  living  in 
agreement. 

The  father,  as  a  calling  mo.  t  genteel,  was 
for  having  the  boy  educated  to  the  pulpit. 
According  to  his  own  awful  notions  of  what 
constituted  a  Christian,  Alan  the  eldernever 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  his  own  religious 
professions.  To  his  own  mind  he  was  as 
true  a  follower  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Nazarene  as  any  to  be  found  in  Lord  Balti- 
more's old  domain.  He  felt  himself  to  be 
representative  of  every  Christian  virtue, 
and  would  have  been  scandalized  to  the 
quick  had  any  one,  high  enough  to  be  ac- 
counted the  peer  of  a  Gordon,  so  much 
as  intimated  that  he,  Alan  Gordon,  was 
not  a  headland  on  the  coast  of  existence 
by  which  careful,  pious  folk,  heavenward 
bound,  might  safely  steer. 


Being  thus  full  of  piety,  and  churchly  to 
the  pure  core  of  him,  Alan  Gordon  set  his 
heart  on  making  his  son  a  clergyman.  To 
this  high  end  he  filled  up  the  house  with 
deeply  religious  tutors,  and  the  book- 
shelves with  deeply  religious  books,  and 
between  these  two,  as  the  upper  and  the 
nether  millstones  of  his  sacred  purpose, 
set  about  grinding  the  boy  Alan  into,  as  it 
were,  a  flour  of  much  theological  fineness. 

The  son  Alan  resisted;  he  stormed,  wept, 
rebelled,  stood  doggedly  but  unchangeably 
sullen  in  the  teeth  of  paternal  command, 
and  in  all  ways  and  on  all  occasions  re- 
fused to  be  cast  into  the  hopper  of  his 
father's  pious  purposes,  to  be  presently 
ground  and  bolted  and  sacked  ecclesiasti- 
cally as  aforesaid.  It  was  in  vain  the  fa- 
ther punished,  argued,  or  commanded;  he 
had  met  with  metal  as  hard  as  was  his  own 
and  found  his  son  as  iron  as  himself.  The 
boy  Alan  was  a  brisk  marvel  with  his  books 
at  that,  and  learned  all  and  more  than  his 
tutors  could  teach.  Studies  aside,  how- 
ever, his  reading  ran  away  to  pirates,  not 
priests,  and  he  cared  more  for  Morgan  and 
Blackbeard  and  England,  than  for  all  the 
saints  that  were  ever  pictured  with  a  halo. 

It  makes  too  long  a  tale,  this  battle  be- 
tween father  and  son.  Suffice  it  that  the 
latter  would  shoot  and  ride  and  sail  and 
hunt  and  fish,  and  live  whole  weeks  on  the 
water  or  in  the  woods.  As  against  this  he 
refused  the  churchly  lesson;  and  if  pressed 
would  hurl  good  Christian  tomes  at  his  tu- 
tors' heads,  declaring  war  upon  them  and 
every  pulpit  thing  for  which  they  stood. 

Thus,  for  those  eight  years  that  fell  in 
between  young  Alan's  sixth  and  fourteenth 
birthdays,  father  and  son,  both  iron,  both 
will-rooted  as  Gibraltar,  stood  foot  to  foot, 
knee  to  knee,  breast  to  breast,  and  gave 
each  other  battle  without  halt.  One  day 
the  elder  Alan,  as  the  pair  with  honors  even 
concluded  a  verbal  skirmish  of  more  than 
usual  fervor,  said  to  his  son : 

"Sir;  you  are  a  degenerate — a  'throw- 
back.' You  are  a  congenital  savage!  Civ- 
ilization, with  its  refinement,  is  lost  and 
thrown  away  upon  you.  Here,  I'll  read 
you  what  you  are;  I  shall  take  it  from  the 
life-story  of  one  who  three  centuries  ago 
was  your  ancestor.  Observe:  This,  while 
it  gives  you  some  picture  of  how  that  sav- 
age Gordon  lived  and  died,  will  also,  in 
your  tastes  and  instincts,  ay!  in  each  utter- 
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most  expression  of  your  nature,  furnish  a 
picture  of  yourself." 

The  elder  Alan  took  up  a  book,  evidently 
in  part  a  history  of  his  house  of  Gordon, 
and  began  to  read: 

'"This  put  an  end  to  the  fray,  for  all  of 
the  Gordons  fled  down  the  hillside — all 
save  one,  a  man  of  powerful  form  and  fero- 
cious aspect,  who  was  naked  to  the  waist 
and  had  his  kilt  girdled  about  him  by  a 
belt  of  untanned  bull's-hide.  This  Celtic 
savage,  whose  name  was  Alan  Gordon, 
flung  himself  upon  the  nearest  of  his  foes 
and  forced  him  to  the  grass.  He  seized  the 
prostrate  man  by  the  throat  with  his  teeth; 
then  stretching  out  his  hands,  maintain- 
ing the  while  his  wolf-grip  on  the  other's 
throat,  he  grasped  Greumoch  by  the  right 
foot  and  endeavored  to  drag  him  down  by 
the  side  of  the  first.  Greumoch  strove 
vainly  to  release  himself.  His  pistol  was 
empty,  but  he  struck  the  savage  again  and 
again  on  the  head  with  the  steel  butt.  He 
might  with  as  much  good  effect  have  ham- 
mered upon  a  hillside  stone.  In  the  end, 
Greumoch  tore  himself  free,  and,  snatch- 
ing a  claymore  from  one  of  his  followers, 
closed  in,  and  thrust  the  bfede  through 
and  through  the  Gordon,  where  he  still  lay, 
wolf-fastened  to  the  throat  of  his  enemy. 
As  the  claymore  passed  through  his  huge 
body,  he  turned  with  a  cry  of  rage  on 
Greumoch,  and  writhing  himself  forward 
on  the  steel,  made  a  terrible  effort  to  get 
his  executioner  within  his  grasp.  His 
work  was  vain;  suddenly  with  a  fearful 
yell,  rather  of  defeat  than  agony,  he  rolled 
himself  free  of  the  blade  that  had  trans- 
fixed him,  and  died — biting  the  heather, 
wallowing  in  gore.  It  is  from  this  wild 
man — for  so  he  was — that  the  Gordons  of 
Somerset,  by  direct  strain,  take  their  de- 
scent.' 

"There,"  cried  the  father,  closing  the 
book  and-eyeing  his  obstinate  heir,  "  I  have 
read  you  what  the  first  of  our  race  was  like. 
I  now  tell  you  that  you,  the  last  of  our 
race,  are  in  every  native  trait  one  and  the 
savage  same  with  him.  Extremes  have 
met,  the  circle  is  complete,  and  you,  sir, 
the  last  hope  of  my  family,  are  a  degen- 
erate and  a  throwback — a  throwback  to 
that  white  savage  clad  in  skins.  Sir,  I 
can  foresee  in  part  your  future  for  you.  I 
cannot  say  what  criminally  disgraceful 
deed  you'll  do;    but  crime  you'll  commit, 


wrong  and  evil  you'll  perpetrate,  infamy 
you'll  bring  down  upon  the  name  of  Gor- 
don." The  elder  Alan  wrung  his  hands  at 
this,  for  he  believed  every  word  he  uttered. 
"Conquering  the  feelings  of  a  father,"  he 
said  in  conclusion,  and  not  without  a  near- 
est approach  to  emotion  that  he  ever  made, 
"  I  could  wish  you  lying  dead  to-night, 
rather  than  that  you  should  grow  up  to 
drag  the  name  of  Gordon  in  the  mire  of 
your  misdeeds."  The  elder  Alan  rose  and 
quit  the  room,  leaving  the  younger  Alan 
very  white,  but  as  hard  and  as  dry-eyed  as 
in  the  beginning. 

The  next  morning  there  was  much  call- 
ing, and  no  replying,  throughout  the  halls 
of  the  Somerset  Gordons;  for  young  Alan 
had  run  from  his  father's  house  in  the  night. 
And  no  one  knew  his  course  of  flight. 
Neither,  in  the  long  years  that  followed, 
did  sign  or  sound  of  him  float  backward 
to  his  father,  who,  from  the  hour  of  his 
son's  disappearance,  was  a  changed  and 
broken  man.  . 

Forgetting  all,  forgiving  all,  Alan  Gor- 
don sent  for  Aunt  Tilda.  She  came — good 
soul! — and  till  his  death  kept  his  house, 
and  was  sister,  mother,  nurse  to  him.  Rob- 
ert and  little  Ethel  came  with  her;  and 
the  elder  Alan — being  now,  with  his  own 
son  fled,  the  only  Alan — was  pitifully  glad 
to  see  them.  He  grew  old  in  a  day,  and 
became  gray,  and  bent,  and  went  dodder- 
ing about  on  a  cane  while  his  years  were 
yet  among  the  forties.  He  never  spoke  of 
his  son,  nor  named  him;  and  if  he  made 
aught  of  effort  to  track  him  out,  none 
knew. 

CHAPTER    II 

old  alan  Gordon's  will 

Alan  Gordon  died,  and  left  a  curious  will. 
And  yet,  rightly  looked  at,  it  was  not  cu- 
rious. Twenty  thousand  dollars  in  flat 
cash  were  given  to  Robert;  while  to  Aunt 
Tilda  and  her  foster-child  Ethel,  the  dying 
Gordon  gave  each  two  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  to  be  a  charge  upon  his  estate  and 
payable  every  New  Year's  day.  The  resi- 
due— lands  and  houses,  stocks,  mortgages 
and  moneys — the  aggregate  value  whereof 
touched  roundly  a  half  million,  was  tied 
up,  principal  and  income,  for  a  period  of 
ten  years.     If  the  young  Alan  came  back 
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within  that  space,  it  was  all  and  singly  to 
become  his.  Upon  his  failure  thus  to  re- 
turn, the  nephew  Robert  was  to  take  all  in 
the  prodigal's  stead.  Pending  those  wait- 
ing ten  years,  no  one  was  to  dwell  in  the 
Gordon  mansion.  It  was  to  be  held  in  the 
care  of  trustees;  Aunt  Tilda,  Robert,  and 
Ethel — the  latter  now  ripened  and  round- 
ed into  beautiful  girlhood — were  to  occupy 
a  near-by  cottage,  leaving  the  great  house 
tenantless  and  ready  for  the  wandering 
Alan  to  have  instant  possession  of  as 
master. 

Robert  Blainey,  not  yet  thirty,  was 
sickly,  melancholy,  selfish,  cruel  without 
courage,  full  of  book-cleverness,  with  a 
bent  for  plot  and  intrigue,  and  an  innate 
preference  for  profit  based  on  wrong. 
There  was  something  repellant  in  his  sallow 
skin,  thin  querulous  lips,  lank  black  hair, 
and  small,  dark,  complaining  eyes.  No 
one  liked  him;  and  when,  taking  his  Uncle 
Gordon's  will  in  dudgeon,  he  set  up  a  wail 
against  it,  saying  it  was  hard  and  unfair, 
after  having  been  led  to  look  upon  himself 
for  years  as  the  Gordon  heir,  that  he  should 
be  thus  put  aside  in  favor  of  one  who  had 
shown  himself  unruly  and  an  ingrate,  and 
who,  if  living,  was  certain  to  bring  with 
him  as  he  came  into  his  fortune,  a  name 
soiled  and  disfigured  by  a  past  given  over 
to  evil  courses,  no  one,  to  his  wonder,  ap- 
peared to  sympathize.  On  the  contrary 
he  met  cold  looks,  and  scarcely  disguised 
contempt.  He  was  never  a  favorite  in  old 
Somerset;  now,  when  he  might  become  the 
Gordon  heir,  it  was  as  though  the  country- 
side had  combined  to  loathe  him. 

"One  would  think,  Aunt  Tilda,"  said  he, 
"that  I,  in  order  to  supplant  him  and  steal 
his  heritage,  had  contrived  the  flight  of 
Cousin  Alan  in  the  first  place,  and  was  now 
intriguing  to  prevent  his  return." 

The  good  folk  of  Somerset  had  one  ad- 
vantage over  and  beyond  any  enjoyed  by 
Robert  and  Aunt  Tilda.  The  Somerset 
good  people  knew  the  runaway  Alan;  they 
had  been  acquainted  with  him  as  a  lad, 
and  numbered  themselves  his  friends.  To 
set  opposite  this,  neither  Robert  nor  Aunt 
Tilda  nor  Ethel  had  ever  been  given  a 
glimpse  of  him.  It  was  young  Alan's 
flight  that  had  broken  down  the  barriers  of 
his  father's  pride,  and  brought  the  latter 
and  Aunt  Tilda  together.  Before  that  day, 
young  Alan  heard  but  little  of  his  Balti- 


more relatives,  and  saw  them  not  at  all. 
Love — affection — never  exists  without  ac- 
quaintance, any  more  than  your  blossom 
exists  without  its  root;  and  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  find  fault  with  Robert  and  the 
feminine  two  for  taking  cheerfully  the  ab- 
sence of  young  Alan  Gordon.  At  the  most 
he  was  but  a  name;  besides — and  this  is 
said  for  the  good  of  Robert — where  is  he 
who  will  hunt  up  a  lost  rival,  the  coming  of 
whom  is  to  chouse  him  out  of  an  inherit- 
ance? 

Disliking  Robert,  however,  and  loving 
or  thinking  they  loved  young  Alan,  the 
good  Somerset  folk — all  neighbors  in  his 
day  of  the  proud  Alan  Gordon  just  passed 
— consented  to  nothing  in  Robert's  favor. 
He  had  been  passively  hateful  while  his 
uncle  lived;  he  was  actively  hateful  now 
when  his  uncle  was  dead,  and  he  a  prob- 
able heir. 

One's  sensibilities  are  safer  in  a  city. 
The  bustle  and  rush  of  the  crowd  are  a 
kind  of  defense.  If,  being  city-surrounded, 
you  are  disapproved  of  or  disliked,  he  who 
entertains  the  feeling,  would  he  bring  it 
home,  must,  so  to  speak,  detain  you  by  the 
elbow  and  tell  you  of  it.  He  must  say  ir 
in  words  or  express  it  by  overt  actions;  for 
the  town-hubbub  of  the  herd  defeats  an  in- 
ference or  a  deduction  from  premises  more 
passive  and  less  gross. 

In  country  regions  the  rule  goes  the  other 
way  about.  There  folk  are  sparsely  sown. 
There  likewise,  in  a  paucity  of  more  rea- 
sonable amusements,  gossip  protected  by 
precedent  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  rep- 
utable entertainment.  Every  one  know.? 
everybody  by  his  or  her  first  name,  and 
your  farthest  neighbor  can  tell  more  of  you 
and  your  affairs  than  even  you  yourself 
might  relate.  1 1  is  under  such  familiar,  close 
conditions  that  personal  criticism,  in  its  an- 
noying possibilities,  is  lifted  to  the  place  of 
art.  Your  disrepute,  if  it  exists,  becomes 
parcel  of  the  very  atmosphere.  You  taste  it, 
feel  it,  smell  it,  see  it,  hear  it;  and  that,  too, 
without  word  or  look  or  gesture  on  the 
part  of  those  who  convey  to  you  the  in- 
formation. 

Thus  was  it  in  rural  Somerset;  and  thus 
did  Robert  Blainey,  following  his  uncle's 
death,  discover  his  own  bad  standing,  and 
the  low  esteem  in  which,  communally,  he 
was  held.  Here  was  a  thorn  he  had  not 
counted    on.     Robert    owned    enough    of 
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pride  to  make  the  situation  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  him;  and  the  fact  that  he  himself 
had  had  some  original  hand  in  the  brewing 
thereof,  rendered  it  none  the  less  bitter  to 
his  taste. 

During  those  dozen  or  more  years  in 
which  Robert  lived  at  the  Gordon  mansion 
he  had  played  the  young  lordling  to  the 
hilts.  Weakened  and  shattered  by  the 
disappearance  of  his  son,  old  Alan  Gordon 
went  seeking  sympathy,  dumbly,  from  all 
about  him.  This  reaching  out  for  support 
led  him  into  an  attitude  of  affection,  al- 
most childish,  toward  Robert;  and  on  that 
the  latter,  being  imaginative  in  a  bilious, 
selfish  way,  had  builded  many  an  air- 
castle.  It  spelled  heirship  to  him;  on  it 
his  mean  nature  was  nourished  as  on  the 
milk  of  lions.  It  gave  him  courage  to  be 
insolent,  strength  to  strut,  and  filled  him 
to  the  brim  with  the  vanity — usual  in  the 
instance  of  your  promoted  vulgarian — 
that  transacts  itself  at  the  expense  of  other 
mem 

Some  natures  are  nobly  proud;  also  such 
natures  nobly  pay  the  bills  which  their 
pride  contracts.  This  was  not  the  case 
with  Robert,  in  whom  nothing  of  noble- 
ness abode.  With .  him  authority  meant 
tyranny,  and  pride  was  but  the  synonym 
of  oppression.  Brought  face  to  face  with 
power,  that  is  danger,  he  would  have 
fawned,  and  cringed,  and  been  a  sycophant 
for  safety's  sake.  By  the  same  token, 
passing  his  youth  and  young  manhood  on  a 
peak— the  peak  of  the  Somerset  Gordons — 
and  far  above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
local  social  artillery,  he  waxed  supercilious, 
contemptuous;  while  his  manners,  if  they 
may  be  called  manners,  smelled  of  the  es- 
sence of  insult. 

Nor  was  Robert  more  wise  or  guarded  in 
his  utterances.  Often  he  gave  the  country 
folk  a  glimpse  of  those  air-castles;  he  had 
been  prone  to  boast  himself,  in  a  shuttle- 
witted  way,-as  the  decreed  heir  of  old  Alan 
Gordon.  He  would  speak  of  his  uncle's 
will  as  of  a  document  he  had  read,  and 
had  had  some  consulting  hand  in  making. 
Then,  coarsely  anticipating  old  Alan's 
death,  he  expatiated  on  what  should  be  his 
conduct  when  he  might  write  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  great  white  Gordon  mansion, 
buried  among  its  trees. 

The  will  of  old  Alan  Gordon  was  to 
Robert  both  a  surprise  and  a  blow.     For 


one  disconcerting  thing,  it  gave  the  lie 
direct  to  those  heirship  boasts  of  which 
he  had  been  so  foolishly  profuse.  To  be 
ousted  from  the  Gordon  mansion,  was  of 
itself  like  being  stripped  of  some  star  and 
garter  of  nobility.  The  cottage  into  which 
Aunt  Tilda  and  Ethel  and  he  had  been 
driven  became  a  visible  sign  of  his  fallen 
estate. 

Not  only  did  Robert  keenly  realize  these 
grinding  truths,  but  the  good  Somerset 
folk,  lest  in  some  blindness  of  a  fatuous 
self-conceit  he  overlook  them,  were  wont 
to  remind  him  of  them  in  countless  in- 
genious ways.  Once,  in  speaking  of  what 
he  should  do  when  he  came  into  his  fortune 
as  the  heir  of  old  Alan,  and  was  the  un- 
bridled lord  of  the  Gordon  mansion,  he  had 
said  that,  abandoning  "  Blainey,"  he  should 
change  his  name  to  Gordon.  This  was  re- 
called by  ones  with  talent  for  irritation; 
and  many  were  the  inquiries,  put  with  a 
sober  slyness  that  baffled  reprisal,  as  to 
whether  or  no  now  his  uncle  was  dead  he 
desired  to  be  addressed  as  "Mr.  Gordon." 
In  every  fashion  was  he  made  to  feel  the 
general  jeer,  and  this  went  on  until — al- 
ways melancholy  —  he  became  morbid. 
Aunt  Tilda  and  Ethel  heard  naught  and 
knew  less  of  this  bed  of  nettles  whereon  the 
unfortunate  Robert  lay  stretched.  As  he 
was  hated  and  despised,  so  were  they  re- 
spected and  loved;  and  while  he  lived  in 
the  shadow,  they  dwelt  in  the  neighbor- 
hood sun. 

Finally,  those  sharply  disagreeable  sur- 
roundings spurred  Robert  to  a  desperate 
leap.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon 
Somerset.  In  coming  to  this  mighty  de- 
cision, there  were  certain  reasons,  not  in- 
cluded among  ones  which  had  their  roots 
in  the  ill  will  of  those  Somerset  good  people, 
that  possessed  no  little  weight  with  him. 
The  lost  Alan  might  still  be  somewhere 
upon  the  earth.  He  might  even  seek  to 
establish  communication  with  Somerset. 
Now,  a  letter  to  his  father,  and  his  father 
dead,  would  infallibly  fall  into  the  honest 
hands  of  Aunt  Tilda.  Such  a  ruinous  con- 
tingency-must be  fended  against.  It  would 
be  the  part  of  cautious  wisdom,  if  the  step 
might  be  managed,  to  carry  Aunt  Tilda  as 
far  from  Somerset,  and  from  Maryland 
itself,  as  she  would  go — so  far,  indeed,  as  to 
fairly  cut  off  communication  with  the  old 
home.     Having   achieved    such    isolation, 
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he  must  contrive  to  maintain  it  through- 
out those  ten  waiting  years.  Then  young 
Alan's  letter,  should  he  send  one,  would 
not  be  replied  to;  and  the  silence  thus 
arranged  for  would  prevent — so  Robert 
hoped — his  return.  Thus  did  he  consider 
and  connive;  and  those  plans  he  was 
thereby  moved  to  build  were  pleasant  to 
him,  becoming  as  manna  that  melted  on 
the  lips  of  his  native  genius  for  intrigue. 

There  arose  a  second  argument,  almost 
as  cogent  with  Robert  as  was  the  one  just 
rehearsed,  an  argument  which  should  meet 
perhaps  with  a  more  tolerant  sympathy. 
In  a  shifty,  secret  fashion,  concealing  it  as 
though  disclosure  meant  shame,  he  was  in 
love  with  Ethel. 

There  was  nothing  nobly  creditable  in 
this  love,  albeit  it  might  be  pointed  to  as 
that  sentiment  least  discreditable  to  which 
Robert's  narrow  breast  gave  refuge.  It 
was  not  the  love  of  an  aggressive  mascu- 
linity, deep-chested  and  commanding,  that 
seized  without  question  put,  and  upon 
which  the  feminine  refusal  is  wasted  and  of 
no  effect;  for  there  was  not  enough  to  be 
stark  and  manly  in  his  fiber  for  such  love 
to  feed  upon.  A  coward — speaking  of  the 
male — is  never  a  lover  in  that  larger  sense 
required  of  the  role;  and  Robert  was  a 
coward.  It  may  be  taken  as  one  of  love's 
truisms  that  he  who  cannot  face  a  man 
can  still  less  face  a  woman .  Also,  a  woman 
before  she  can  love  must  look  up;  and  it  is 
woman's  nature  to  look  up  only  to  courage. 

With  these  the  laws  of  love,  Robert,  as 
a  mere  result  of  instinct,  felt  himself  de- 
feated in  his  hopes  of  Ethel  before  he'd 
made  a  first  advance.  Ethel,  warm  in  her 
womanhood,  and  woman  to  the  heart, 
could  not  love  down  but  must  love  up;  how 
then  was  he  to  have  her? — he  who  was  so 
wholly  her  inferior!  This  was  the  query 
which  his  nature  put,  and  shrunk  from  hav- 
ing answered. 

Incapable  of  the  positive  and  the  direct, 
Robert  had  never  told  his  love  to  Ethel. 
His  poor  confidence  had  never  risen  even 
to  the  little  heights  of  hinting  it.  The  best 
he  might  now  do  was  fall  to  plotting,  just 
as  a  rat  might  fall  to  gnawing;  and  with 
that  it  came  to  him  as  a  thought — as  in  the 
instance  of  Aunt  Tilda,  where  the  motive 
was  fear  instead  of  love — to  carry  her  pri- 
marily from  out  the  midst  of  men.  Under 
conditions  where  he  was  the  only  man,  he 


might  succeed.  He  was  just  male  enough 
to  understand  in  every  other  male  of  his 
tribe  a  rival;  thus  far  his  nature  ran  true. 
Proceeding  therefore  one  step  at  a  time,  as 
the  weak  ever  slowly  must,  it  would  be  in 
the  direction  of  final  triumph  to  divorce 
her  as  much  as  might  be  from  every  other 
masculine  influence  other  than  his  own. 

With  these  thoughts  running  in  his  head 
concerning  both  Ethel  and  Aunt  Tilda,  and 
to  escape  those  acrid  Somerset  conditions 
which  hedged  him  round  like  fire,  Robert 
turned  his  scheming  eyes  to  the  wilderness 
of  the  far  Southwest,  as  offering  those  lone- 
some advantages  whereof  he  was  in  search. 
There  were  his  twenty  thousand  dollars! 
He  would  invest  in  cattle!  To  what  better 
opportunity  could  his  limited  fortune  be 
addressed?  In  ten  years,  by  all  he  could 
learn,  those  twenty  thousand  dollars,  plant- 
ed in  a  ranch,  would  bring  forth  a  ten- 
fold harvest.  He  could  return  to  Somer- 
set rich  in  his  own  right,  and  add  the  new 
wealth  he  had  gathered  to  that  wealth 
which  would  then  be  his  by  Alan  Gordon's 
will.  He  would  take  possession  of  the 
Gordon  mansion,  and  set  up  lord  in  earnest. 
Also,  he  must  have  his  hour  of  vengeance 
upon  those  sneering  ones. 

The  longer  Robert  dwelt  upon  that  pro- 
gramme of  emigration,  isolation,  and  in- 
vestment the  better  he  liked  it.  He  had 
heard  of  two  birds  and  one  stone;  this 
would  be  a  triple  killing.  It  would  give 
him  the  woman  he  loved;  it  would  reduce 
to  minimum  the  chances  of  young  Alan's 
return;  it  would  pour  down  golden  profits 
on  those  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Aside 
from  these,  it  would  presently  take  him  out 
of  a  Somerset  environment  that  had  be- 
come as  a  garment  of  thorns. 

Having  made  his  plan  and  arranged  his 
reasons  to  support  it,  Robert  laid  the 
proposition  before  Aunt  Tilda.  He  was, 
he  said,  young,  idle,  without  a  profession; 
he  was  pressed  upon  by  the  propriety  of 
doing  something.  The  Southwest  offered 
a  most  hopeful  field. 

"Give  me  your  judgment  now,"  said  he. 
"At  the  same  time" — here  he  bent  a  pro- 
foundly filial  eye  upon  Aunt  Tilda — "you 
must  not  forget,  my  dear  aunt,  that  I  shall 
engage  in  nothing,  go  nowhere,  that  sepa- 
rates me  from  you  and  Ethel.  Do  not 
counsel  me  to  the  steps  I've  outlined,  un- 
less you  are  willing  to  make  the  journey 
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with  mc.  I  shall  need  your  care;  I  tell 
you  frankly  that  no  argument  of  money- 
profit  could  for  one  moment  reconcile  me  to 
the  loss  of  it.  Go  or  stay,  it  is  settled  that 
I  must  be  with  you  and  Ethel." 

At  this  fine  passage  Robert  was  so  much 
a  master  of  policy  as  to  kiss  Aunt  Tilda; 
and  he  managed  the  caress  quite  know- 
ingly. The  worthy  lady,  thus  distin- 
guished, was  obviously  touched.  Your 
true  woman  likes  to  think  herself  indis- 
pensable, and  Aunt  Tilda  was  no  exception. 
Besides,  Robert  had  come  at  her  on  her 
motherly  side,  where  the  defenses  were 
weakest.  She  was  both  flattered  and 
melted;  and  while  it  cost  her  an  effort,  and 
filled  her  with  misgivings,  she  bravely  and 
at  once  agreed  that  his  design  seemed 
marked  of  solvent  wisdom,  and  promised 
to   accompany  him   wherever   he   should 

go- 
Aunt  Tilda  was  the  more  satisfied;  for 
she  had  long  harbored  a  wish  that  Rob- 
ert would  apply  himself  in  some  vigorous, 
manly  direction.  She  believed  in  work, 
Aunt  Tilda  did,  as  she  believed  in  the  cur- 
rent of  a  brook,  and  held  it  to  be  a  purifi- 
cation. Idleness,  whether  one  were  goad- 
ed by  money -need  or  no,  was  no  other 
nor  better  than  just  so  much  stagnant  dis- 
grace. Her  respect  for  Robert  took  on 
stature,  when  now  he  turned  ambitious  to 
be  no  more  a  drone. 

Aunt  Tilda  re-told  the  talk  with  Robert 
to  Ethel;  and  because  it  pleased  Aunt 
Tilda — this  plan  of  emigration — it  pleased 
Ethel.  With  this  for  the  start,  details  were 
soon  arranged,  and  within  two  months 
thereafter  the  trio  found  themselves  in 
Galveston. 

It  has  been  ever  easy  to  buy  a  cattle 
ranch  in  Texas;  in  good  truth  it  has  been 
vastly  easier  to  buy  than  to  sell  one. 
Within  a  fortnight  after  he  stepped  ashore, 
Robert  had  become  the  proprietor  of  the 
Bar-Z  outfit,  with  ranges  on  the  upper 
Canadian.  It  was  only  a  small  outfit,  as 
brands  and  ranches  go,  with  perhaps  a 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  what  ponies 
were  required  to  "work"  them.  But  what 
then?  One  may  not  make  himself  cattle- 
master  of  a  hundred  herds  with  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  As  cattle  commerce  goes,  our 
investor  took  enough  for  his  money,  and 
was  fortunate  to  fare  so  well. 


CHAPTER    III 

REACHING    THE    RANCH 

When  Robert  rode  into  these  pages,  he 
was  nearing  his  journey's  end.  The  Bar-Z 
ranch  was  no  more  than  a  day's  travel 
ahead — a  slow  day's  travel,  too,  since  the 
pace  was  regulated  by  a  pair  of  six-mule 
teams.  These  toiled  behind  the  surrey  at 
a  snail's-gait,  each  team  drawing  two  great 
Bain  wagons,  hooked  up  lead-and-trail, 
and  loaded  to  their  canvas  tilts  with  what 
furnishings  and  house-belongings  the  pru- 
dence of  Aunt  Tilda  had  decided  upon. 
Altogether,  with  Ethel  and  her  pony  Jet, 
the  surrey  carrying  Aunt  Tilda  and  Robert, 
and  the  quartette  of  heavy  wagons  bring- 
ing up  the  creaking  rear,  the  caravan  pre- 
sented no  mean  spectacle. 

"Trio"  has  been  written  as  a  word  de- 
scriptive of  the  party.  That  was  error,  it 
should  have  read  quartette.  The  muster 
must  be  strengthened  to  the  extent  of  one 
— being  a  certain  fish  out  of  water,  vide- 
licet one  Ptolemy  Doremus,  A.M.,  professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  of  mathematics, 
in  that  ancient  temple  of  learning,  the  col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary. 

It  was  in  the  guileless  bosom  of  Ptolemy 
Doremus  to  see  new  lands  and  peoples. 
Moreover  he  was  a  passionate  naturalist; 
and  it  was — so  he  declared — to  study  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  Texas  Panhandle, 
that  he  made  himself  one  of  the  company. 

Folk  with  a  bias  for  romance  might  have 
placed  the  presence  of  Ptolemy  Doremus 
on  more  dulcet  grounds.  There  had  been 
a  day  long  before  when  he  numbered  him- 
self among  those  many  who  sighed  in  the 
wake,  the  girlish  obdurate  wake  of  Aunt 
Tilda.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  she  took 
the  name  of  Hempstead  and  invoked  the 
proud  anger  of  her  brother.  He  did  what 
he  knew  to  win  her.  Failing,  he  went  no 
farther  afield  with  his  affections,  but  lived 
a  musty  bachelor,  buried  to  the  brows  in 
musty  books,  for  her  dear  sake.  There 
were  those  who  argued  that  the  love  of 
Ptolemy  Doremus  for  Aunt  Tilda  never 
died.  They  said  that  he  housed  it  in  his 
heart,  as  something  harmless  at  once  and 
precious,  tending  its  sacred  fires  like  a 
devotee. 

An  innocent  old  gentleman  of  the  old 
Virginia   school,   was   Ptolemy   Doremus. 
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Through  her  wifehood  and  subsequent 
widowhood  he  had  maintained,  unbroken, 
his  friendship  for  Aunt  Tilda — a  friendship 
hedged  about  by  an  elaborate  respect. 
When  he  was  told  of  Robert's  Southwestern 
intentions,  and  how  Aunt  Tilda  would  go, 
he  had  decided  upon  an  indefinite  leave  of 
absence  from  his  duties  at  William  and 
Mary.  Calling  himself  a  naturalist,  and 
never  once  a  lover,  he  had  asked  Robert 
and  Aunt  Tilda  for  leave  to  accompany 
them. 

"All  my  life,"  said  he,  "I've  been  mad 
to  study,  first-hand,  the  plant  and  animal 
life  of  Northwestern  Texas,  and  this  offers 
the  precise  chance  for  which  I've  hun- 
gered." 

Aunt  Tilda,  at  this,  smiled  a  smile  of 
tolerant  benevolence,  for  she  felt  the  per- 
sonal compliment  of  his  request.  She  was 
willing  he  should  disguise  the  motive,  and 
give  coyote  and  cactus,  mesquite  and 
scorpion,  as  the  eager  reasons  of  his  pil- 
grimage. For  all  that,  her  woman's  pre- 
science was  not  to  be  blinded.  Thorny,  sav- 
age, poisonous,  neither  coyote  nor  cactus, 
neither  mesquite  nor  scorpion,  by  any  most 
fevered  stretch  of  the  imagination,  could 
be  made  to  serve  as  a  pet  term  of  endear- 
ment. Still  she  realized  in  each  a  tender 
alias,  behind  which  Ptolemy  Doremus  would 
have  concealed  her.  And  it  gratified  Aunt 
Tilda;  for  every  woman  is  a  love-miser,  and, 
though  she  may  not  return  your  love,  she 
will  rejoice  in  its  reception — in  having  it 
and  hoarding  it ;  and,  whatever  the  quarter 
it  comes  from,  only  so  it  be  honorable,  she 
can  never  get  enough. 

The  surrey  skirted  a  point  of  rocks  and 
came  upon  a  broad  level  stretch,  horseshoe 
in  shape,  and  framed  about  with  gray  hills. 
This  expanse,  covered  with  a  thick,  deep 
carpet  of  grass,  was  studded  with  mighty 
cottonwoods.  These,  standing  far  apart, 
and  plenty  of  space  between,  made  rather 
a  grove  than  a  forest.  The  rays  of  the 
sun,  falling  slantwise  through  the  branches, 
checkered  the  grass  with  patterns  of  light 
and  shadow,  that  danced  like  creatures 
alive  as  the  wind  stirred  the  boughs  above. 

By  the  side  of  the  flashing  river,  and 
quite  the  congruous  thing  in  that  horse- 
shoe emerald  flat  all  canopied  of  its  ancient 
cottonwoods,  stood  the  skin-lodge  of  an 
Indian.  The  savage  landlord  himself  was 
sitting,  blanket-wrapped,  on  the  grass  to 


the  left  of  the  lodge-flap  or  door.  He  was 
not  a  pleasant  specimen — with  face  painted 
black,  a  blotch  of  mud  in  his  hair,  and 
blanket  torn  and  ragged. 

In  front  of  the  lodge  a  fire  was  going.  An 
Indian  woman — evidently  the  squaw  of 
the  ragged  one — and  a  girl — as  evidently 
his  daughter — were  busy  with  some  crude 
cookery.  On' the  dead,  fallen  trunk  of  a 
cottonwood  sat  a  white  man,  something 
past  middle  years,  watching  with  keen  ex- 
pectant interest  the  culinary  operations  of 
the  squaws.  Twenty  rods  to  the  rear  a 
younger  white  man  was  employed  in  twist- 
ing rawhide  hobbles  on  a  pair  of  ponies. 
These  latter,  fitted  with  heavy  Colorado 
saddles,  belonged,  it  was  plain,  to  him  and 
his  elder,  sitting  so  hungrily  on  the  cotton- 
wood  trunk. 

As  the  surrey  came  into  view  around  the 
rocky  promontory,  the  squaws  and  the 
white  men  gave  it  their  instant  curious 
attention.  The  ragged,  mud-daubed  one, 
never  once  looked  up,  but  remained  plunged 
in  sadly  desperate  meditation  all  his  own. 
He  seemed  to  see  no  one,  neither  the  squaws 
of  his  household  nor  yet  the  two  white  men. 
As  for  unexpected  surreys  rounding  points 
cf  rock,  they  were  as  nothing  to  him.  The 
elder  white  man  stood  upon  his  feet,  and 
waved  the  travelers  a  cordial  invitation  to 
approach. 

Cato,  the  black  driver — a  prey  to  those 
uncertainties  that  wait  on  strangers  in  a 
strange  land — the  moment  he  clapped  eyes 
on  that  mixed  community  under  the  cot- 
tonwoods, pulled  short  up,  cheek  struck 
suddenly  from  black  to  ashen  gray. 

"Whoa-a-a!"  cried  Cato  tremulously. 
Then,  appealing  to  the  entire  party :  "  Now, 
whoever  does  you  all  reckon  dem  out- 
casts is?" 

"Drive  on!"  commanded  Robert  im- 
patiently.    "What  have  you  halted  for?" 

"  Doan't  like  d'  looks  of  dat  squad  settin' 
about  d'  cowhide  house,  Marse  Robert!" 
Old  Cato  had  been  with  Aunt  Tilda  for 
years,  and  felt  privileged  to  own  and  ex- 
press opinions.  "Them's  mighty  ranni- 
kaboo  appearin'  people,  dat  passel  of  folks 
is.  Speshully  d'  aboriginal  person  w'ats 
got  d'  soot  on  his  face.  Whoa  dar,  Jinny! 
Yassir,  Marse  Robert,  I  sort  o'  allows  we 
all  had  better  reeconnoiter  dat  bunch,  be- 
fo'  we  goes  surgin'  into  d'  middle  of  'em. 
How  you  know  dey  ain't  murderers?" 
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"  But,  Cato,"  remonstrated  Professor 
Doremus,  "can't  you  see  the  white  gentle- 
man making  reassuring  gestures?  He 
seems  affahle  and  friendly." 

"Cann't  tell  nuthin'  from  dat,  professah. 
D'  wickedest  dawg'll  wag  his  tail." 

"  If  you  won't  drive  on,  I  will,"  said  the 
Professor. 

Cato,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
started  the  team  toward  that  alarming 
group. 

Professor  Doremus  was  first  out  of  the 
surrey,  managing  his  descent  with  a  stiff, 
wooden  agility  that  spoke  of  both  his  ardor 
and  his  years. 

"  Permit  me,  my  dear  madam, "  said  he, 
assisting  Aunt  Tilda  to  the  ground. 

"That's  right,  folks,"  cried  the  panto- 
mimic one;  "it'll  do  you  good  to  stretch 
your  laigs."  Then  to  Professor  Doremus, 
hand  outstretched:  "What  may  I  call  you, 
stranger?" 

Professor  Doremus  politely  responded 
with  a  card,  and  then  added : 

"Sir,  my  name  is  Doremus,  at  your 
service — Ptolemy  Doremus  of  William  and 
Mary  College,  Virginia." 

"Virginny!"  commented  the  panto- 
mimic one,  inspecting  the  card.  "You're 
a  long  day's  ride,  pard,  from  your  range!" 
Then  pointing  to  the  "A.M."  "What's 
them? — your  brand?" 

"They  signify  Master  of  Arts,"  respond- 
ed Professor  Doremus  gravely.  "They  are 
supposed  to  mark  a  certain  degree  of  eru- 
dition." 

"Shake!"  cried  the  pantomimic  one, 
again  grasping  the  hand  of  Professor  Dore- 
mus. "Which  I  shorely  do  enjoy  meetin' 
a  eddicated  gent.  My  name's  Jeff  Home, 
and  since  I  don't  pack  me  pasteboard, 
you'll  sort  o'  have  to  take  my  word  for  it, 
I  reckon.  Glad  to  see  you,  marm!"  he 
continued,  removing  his  wide  Chihuahua 
hat  in  compliment  to  Aunt  Tilda. 

Aunt-Tilda,  Professor  Doremus  and  Jeff 
Home  bowed  and  scraped,  and  did  cour- 
teous honor  to  each  other,  as  much  as 
though  the  grass  beneath,  with  the  arched 
boughs  overhead,  made  up  some  drawing- 
room,  and  that  chance-blown  collision  by 
the  Canadian  were  a  planned  and  formal 
function.  The  two  squaws,  crouching  by 
the  fire,  reviewed  these  ceremonies  with 
deep  interest,  beaming  the  while  aborigi- 
nally. 


It  developed,  as  the  talk  took  a  wider 
range,  that  Mr.  Home  and  his  young  com- 
rade— the  latter  still  busy  about  the  two 
ponies — were  mere  callers  at  the  Indian 
camp. 

"  Not  that  the  visit  is  altogether  casooal," 
explained  Mr.  Home.  "My  compadre, 
over  thar,  downed  an  antelope  as  we  comes 
up  the  trail,  an'  we  told  Southwind  here 
that  we'd  stake  her  to  the  prong-horn,  if 
she'd  roast  a  hunk  of  it  for  us." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Professor  Doremus, 
considering  the  half-butchered  antelope 
where  it  lay  partly  hidden  in  the  grass. 
He  hadn't  observed  it  before:  "Ah!  I  see! 
We've  had  fleeting  glimpses  of  divers  spec- 
imens during  our  journey.  As  I've  told 
you,  my  dear  madam,"  he  went  on,  ad- 
dressing Aunt  Tilda,  "it  is  a  most  curious 
animal.  This  particular  species,  the  occi- 
dental or  Indian  antelope,  belongs  to  the 
family  Talopus  cervicapri.  It  was  a  beast 
only  insufficiently  known  to  the  ancients, 
who  placed  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  was  of  importance  in  the  fau- 
na of  their  heraldry,  and  described  by  them 
as  peculiarly  savage  and  fleet.  They  pic- 
tured it  as  possessing  saw-toothed  horns 
wherewith  it  cut  down  trees." 

"Shake  again!"  cried  Mr.  Home,  seiz- 
ing afresh  the  hand  of  Professor  Doremus, 
and  shaking  it  enthusiastically.  "What 
you've  said,  professor,  goes  to  show  what 
an  eddicated  gent  really  is,  only  give  him 
room  accordin'  to  his  strength.  Now,  I've 
been  killin'  an'  eatin'  prong-horns  for  forty 
years;  an'  you've  told  me  more  about  'em 
in  a  breath  than  I  could  have  found  out 
by  cross-examinin'  the  entire  Panhandle. 
Shake!" 

Professor  Doremus  received  the  plaudits 
of  Mr.  Home  with  modest  warmth.  He 
was  even  moved  to  thank  Mr.  Home  for 
the  compliments  wherewith  that  gentle- 
man showered  him. 

"And  you,  too,  have  studied,"  he  said, 
for  he  felt  like  returning  upon  the  pleasant 
head  of  Mr.  Home  some  portion  of  en- 
comium; "you,  too,  I'm  sure  have  studied. 
If  not  books,  then  nature — that  most  mar- 
velous of  books!" 

"Right  you  be,  professor!"  the  other 
replied;  "as  you  put  it,  I've  studied  na- 
ture. Also,  I  might  add  that  I've  not 
neglected  the  three  'R's.'" 

"  Precisely !    The  three  '  R's ' — '  Readin', 
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'Ritin'  and  'Rithmetic, '  as  runs  the. old 
jest." 

"Wrong,  professor!"  This  with  a  quiz- 
zical grin:  "The  three  'RV  to  which 
I  alloodes  is  Rifle,  Rope  an'  Runnin'- 
iron." 

Before  Professor  Doremus  might  frame 
any  reply  to  the  autobiographical  hint 
offered  by  the  frankness  of  his  new  friend, 
there  came  an  interruption.  Robert  had 
in  no  wise  objected  to  the  halt  before  the 
lodge  of  Iron-jacket.  It  rested  the  teams; 
besides  he  was  too  well  trained  in  deference 
to  Aunt  Tilda,  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  direction  from  her  in  all  he  did, 
to  dream  of  such  a  liberty.  He  had  had  no 
part  in  the  talk;  but  that  arose  partly  from 
want  of  interest,  and  partly  from  a  conceit 
of  himself.  Essentially  the  churl,  he  im- 
agined the  supercilious  to  be  the  superior, 
and  his  method  of  testifying  to  his  own  ele- 
vation was  to  ignore  such  groveling  peas- 
ant-creatures as  Mr.  Home  and  his  com- 
pany. Wherefore,  wrapped  in  impressive 
opinions  of  his  own  importance,  Robert 
had  not  so  much  as  listened  to  the  others. 
By  way  of  burning  incense  to  himself,  and 
to  employ  himself  agreeably,  he  had  lighted 
a  cheroot.  This  he  languidly  puffed,  as  one 
beyond  the  touch  of  common  men;  and 
for  the  rest  of  it,  he  might  have  been  an 
example  of  wearied  abstraction  for  the 
wordless,  moveless   Iron-jacket  himself. 

This  attitude  of  nobility  traveling  in- 
cognito— which,  by  the  way,  invariably 
flies  the  flag  of  an  arrogant  patricianism, 
lest  that  incognito  it  pretends  to  be  ac- 
cepted, and  its  noble  identity  be  vulgarly 
overlooked — might  have  been  maintained 
unbroken  to  the  end,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  younger  white  man,  referred  to  as  busy 
about  the  ponies.  While  Professor  Dore- 
mus and  Mr.  Home  were  still  engaged,  that 
individual  of  the  ponies  loafed  slowly  up, 
and  took  position  by  himself  under  one 
of  the  cottonwoods.  He  spoke  no  word, 
made  no  sign,  and  his  air  of  unconcern  was 
quite  the  blood  brother  of  that  of  either 
Iron-jacket  or  Robert. 

The  latter,  however,  was  chance-moved 
to  some  slight  concern  in  the  young  man  of 
the  ponies.  It  took  the  form  of  a  request, 
or  rather — if  phrasing  is  to  guide — a  de- 
mand for  information.  The  young  man  of 
the  ponies,  under  his  selected  cottonwood, 
stood    in    easy    conversational    throw    of 


Robert.  The  sudden  idea  striking  him, 
the  latter,  with  an  ineffable  and  lofty  sug- 
gestion of  the  vast  social  distance  that 
separated  him  from  the  young  man  of  the 
ponies,  broke  into  speech. 

"See  here,  my  man!"  he  said,  snapping 
thumb  and  finger  to  attract  attention; 
"how  far  should  you  say  it  was  to  Captain 
Ruggles'  ranch?" 

There  was  enough  in  the  situation  to 
explode  the  irate  powder  in  the  composition 
of  most  folk.  It  exploded  none  in  that  cf 
the  young  man  of  the  ponies.  Not  that  he 
ignored  the  commanding  Robert.  On  the 
contrary  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  looked 
squarely  into  those  of  his  interrogator. 
Beyond  this  unblinking  look,  however,  he 
offered  no  retort.  There  he  stood  and 
stared;  and  under  the  queer,  uncanny 
sparkle  of  those  gray  eyes,  alive  as  they 
were  with  a  cold  fire  like  the  barren  arctic 
flame  of  a  diamond,  Robert  paled  and 
flushed  and  paled  again,  while  his  forehead 
broke  into  little  pinpoints  of  sweat.  What 
was  it  that  changed  his  heart  to  water  in 
his  breast?  He  tried  to  get  a  grip  on  his 
nerves,  and  return  that  gray  stare.  He 
failed;  his  whole  nature  broke  and  gave 
way  in  utter  rout  before  the  battery  of 
those  wonderful  eyes. 

At  that,  there  was  nothing  of  threat, 
nothing  of  challenge  in  them;  they  ex- 
hibited neither  injury  nor  surprise.  There 
was  no  reproof,  no  anger;  naught  save  that 
remorseless,  inscrutable  stare.  And  yet 
something  terribly  elemental  dwelt  in  those 
strange  eyes,  something  of  the  irresistible — 
invincible.  They  owned  a  force  which  was 
neither  to  be  refuted  nor  returned — like 
the  frown  of  a  mountain,  the  downpour  of 
a  cataract,  the  sweep  of  a  storm.  They 
belonged  with  the  soul  of  domination,  the 
spirit  of  conquest.  Without  evasion  as 
without  defiance,  they  seemed  founded  on 
themselves,  and  spoke  of  a  will  that  mad: 
and  enforced  its  own  laws.  The  incident 
was  over  and  by  in  a  moment;  and  yet  it 
left  not  alone  Robert  but  the  others  as 
much  tossed  about  as  though  a  tornado 
had  smote  upon  them. 

Not  a  least  sinister  sign  of  the  incident 
was  the  deferent,  subjected  attitude  of  the 
theretofore  ebullient  Mr.  Home.  Through- 
out that  gray  bombardment  of  Robert  by 
the  other's  eyes,  Mr.  Home  stood  bowed 
and    tongue-tied.      Abruptly    the    young 
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man  of  the  ponies  wheeled  on  his  heel  and 
strode  away  toward  the  river.  With  that, 
Mr.  Home,  drawing  a  breath,  began  to  find 
words. 

"Colonel,"  he  said,  addressing  Robert  in 
commingled  congratulation  and  reproach, 
"  I  don't  know  where  you  learned  your 
manners,  or  who  brought  you  up;  but  per- 
mit a  gent  who's  old  enough  to  be  your 
father  to  warn  you  not  to  do  that  ag'in." 
Mr.  Home  shook  his  grizzled  head  as  one 
who  had  witnessed  the  passing  of  a  miracle. 
"  I  reckon  now  it  was  these  yere  ladies 
bein'  present  let  you  out.  I've  knowed 
him,  two  years  back  on  the  Pecos,  to  throw 
a  bowie  plumb  through  a  Mexican  for  half 
as  much." 

"  I  intended  no  insult,"  stammered  Rob- 
ert, as  much  shaken  as  though  a  ghost  had 
gripped  him.     "  1  meant  no  offense. " 

"All  the  same" — and  Mr.  Home  began 
to  recover  his  old  happy  vigor — "mind 
you:  Don't  do  it  ag'in!  I  begin  to  guess 
who  you-all  are.  You're  the  party  Cap'n 
Ruggles  was  tellin'  of  who's  bought  the 
Bar-Z  ranch.  Very  well;  the  moment  you 
turn  the  next  point  of  rocks" — Mr.  Home 
indicated  a  near-by  tongue  of  land  just 


across  the  grassy,  wooded  expanse — "you'll 
make  out  the  Cap'n's  home-camp  not  a 
mile  away.  But" — here  Mr.  Home  held 
up  his  hand  as  though  to  invoke  an  em- 
phasis— "yereafter,  at  least  while  you 
stays  on  the  Canadian,  don't  run  no  more 
blazers,  nor  put  up  no  more  bluffs.  I  means 
this,  as  much  as  though  I  told  you  not 
to  feel  in  the  mouths  of  no  bobcats,  nor 
go  braidin'  the  tails  of  no  mules.  You 
squeaked  through  this  trip;  don't  freight 
over  the  same  trail  ag'in." 

"Who  is  he?"  asked  Professor  Doremus, 
pointing  to  the  young  man  of  the  ponies, 
who  now  stood,  shoulder  carelessly  against 
a  Cottonwood,  gazing  out  across  the  wide 
Canadian.  Professor  Doremus,  like  Rob- 
ert, had  been  held  spellbound  by  those 
indomitable  gray  eyes.  Unlike  Robert, 
however,  his  manhood  had  kept  its  feet. 
"Who  is  he?"   he  again  asked. 

"Who  is  he?"  repeated  Mr.  Home,  in 
round-eyed  wonder  at  the  question.  "Who 
is  he?  Why,  man!  an'  just  to  show  the 
luck  of  some  folks  in  the  dark" — here  Mr. 
Home  looked  at  Robert  as  he  might  at  one 
but  lately  come  up  out  of  the  jaws  of  de- 
struction— "he's  Old  Tom  Moonlight!" 


C  To  be  continued. ) 


Congratulating  Thery  on  his  victory — too  tired  to  care. 
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WHILE  cannon  and  fire-crackers 
were  celebrating  American  inde- 
pendence far  away,  we  gasped 
and  dozed  into  Clermont-Ferrand,  where, 
it  was  said,  there  was  not  a  bed  to  be 
had  for  love  or  money,  and  from  which 
it  is  a  dozen  miles  up  hill  to  the  plateau 
of  Laschamps,  where  the  race  was  to  be- 
gin at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

It  was  through  quickly  made  French 
friends  whom  I  hope  to  meet  again  that  I 
discovered  the  vari-hued  brick  house  in 
the  Rue  Blaten  and  Madame  of  the  mouse- 
colored  dress.  She  is  a  triumph  of  cour- 
tesy, is  Madame.  She  told  me  what  it 
would  cost  to  sleep  in  a  Clermont-Ferrand 
bed  that  night  with  such  regret  and 
apology  that  I  was  positively  ashamed 
to  pay  so  little.  And,  indeed,  I  was  for- 
tunate.    Hundreds   stretched   out   in   the 


fields  that  night,  and  hundreds  more  slept 
restlessly,  propped  up  in  motor-cars  by 
the  roadside;  while  for  me,  there  was  the 
quiet  little  room  with  large  French  win- 
dows that  opened  on  a  balcony,  while 
beyond  stretched  a  cool,  quaint,  old-world 
garden,  with  fountains  trickling  and  splash- 
ing and  a  shelter  of  thick  green  foliage  on 
every  side.  And  there  was  Marie,  also, 
her  bent,  little  old  figure  all  in  black, 
Marie  of  the  three  teeth  and  the  kind 
heart;  and  brawny-armed  Celeste,  wheel- 
ing the  washing  down  the  winding  paths 
in  a  wheelbarrow;  and  pretty  little  Fran- 
cine,  who  brought  my  breakfast  in  the 
dim   morning. 

Near  by  a  shifting,  gossiping  crowd 
packed  the  broad  Place  de  Jaude,  in  spite 
of  the  oppressive  air.  A  group  of  pic- 
turesque  peasants   were   dancing   at   one 
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end  of  the  square  for  the  "sous"  of  curious 
foreigners.  The  throb  of  many  motors 
picking  their  way  carefully  through  the 
mass  that  overflowed  into  the  streets,  and 
the  sharp  cries  of  street  venders  rose 
above  the  constant  hum  of  conversation. 
Everywhere  was  color.  Decorations  and 
banners  hung  limply  in  the  listless  air; 
the  dingy  red  and  blue  of  French  uniforms 
made  the  tri-color  against  white  dresses; 
a  band  was  playing,  and  when  the  dusk 
grew  deeper  Bartholdi's  statue  of  Ver- 
cingetorix  loomed  lurid  in  red-fire.  M. 
Clementel,  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies, 
had  arrived.  Every  seat  in  the  side- 
walk cafes  that  line  the  Plaza  was  occu- 
pied, from  those  where  native  artisans  and 
soldiers  stared  wonderingly  at  the  spec- 
tacle over  wine  that  cooled  their  throats, 
parched  with  the  dust  which  the  hot  wind 
had  been  blowing  all  day  long,  to  the 
Cafe  Lyonnais,  where  an  olla-podrida  of 
nationalities  gossiped  of  to-morrow's  race 
in  a  veritable  babble  of  tongues. 

It  was  here  at  the  Cafe  Lyonnais  where, 
for  four  francs,  I  found  the  best  dinner 
one  could  demand,  that  I  heard  an  Amer- 
ican connected  with  the  team  describe  the 
course  and  prophesy  as  to  the  result. 

"  If  we  had  narrow  roads  up  and  down 
and  around  the  White  Mountains,  instead 
of  trails,  we  could  make  a  course  like  this, 
except  that  it  wouldn't  be  as  bad,"  he  re- 
marked. "Thery  ought  to  win.  He  has 
lived  on  the  course  for  two  years." 

Here,  too,  I  heard  a  superbly  calm 
Frenchman,  himself  a  maker  of  motors,  ex- 
plain again  why  France  was  retiring  from 
the  cup-races  after  this  year. 

"  France  leads  the  automobile  industry 
of  the  world,"  he  said.  "  It  can  enter  in 
this  race  only  three  cars  this  year,  two 
Richard  Braziers  and  one  Dietrich,  It  is 
forced  by  the  rules  to  race  against  nine 
Mercedes  cars,  three  from  Germany,  three 
from  Austria  and  three  from  Italy — for 
F.  I.A.T.  cars  are  merely  Mercedes  made  un- 
der a  license.  It  is  not  fair.  And  that  is 
all  there  is  of  it." 

It  savored  of  business,  this  talk,  and  the 
arguments  over  tires  and  motors  and 
horse-power  and  the  rest,  and  since  I  had 
come  to  see  a  great  sporting  event; 
since  I  was  one  of  the  comparatively 
few  there,  I  take  it,  who  had  no  business 
axe   to   grind,    I   finished   my    coffee    and 


drifted  out  into  the  crowded  plaza.  From 
a  balcony  overlooking  the  Rue  Blaten 
a  girl's  figure  leaned  out,  a  tendril  of 
white  in  the  growing  dusk,  and  above  the 
white,  brilliant  black  eyes  and  a  tantaliz- 
ing smile.  Then  the  vision  vanished  dis- 
creetly, and  I  wandered  on  to  finish  my 
cigar  in  Madame's  garden,  where  the  foun- 
tain trickled  and  splashed,  and  where 
Marie  on  the  balcony  above  hummed  in  a 
cracked  voice  a  snatch  of  a  tune. 

"M'sieu." 

It  is  Madame's  voice  from  the  balcony 
outside  my  window.  I  can  just  see  the 
outline  of  her  in  the  strange  night  light. 
It  is  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  time 
to  be  moving.  From  the  street  I  can  hear 
faintly  the  whirr-whirr  of  motors  and  the 
honk-honk  of  warning  horns.  I  drink  my 
coffee  by  candle-light  and  hurry  out  into 
the  street,  where  my  friends  are  already 
waiting  for  me  and  for  the  carriage 
which  is  to  carry  us  to  Laschamps.  Al- 
ready the  dark  streets  are  filled  with 
people  starting  on  their  long  walk  to 
the  tribunes.  From  the  Place  de  Jaude 
come  dazzling  search-lights,  growing  in 
size  and  power  until  the  spectral  motors 
rush  past  us  with  an  unearthly  roar  in 
the  night-hidden  streets,  while  the  dingy 
street  lights  wink  and  glimmer  sleepily  at 
the  unwonted  clamor.  Here  and  there, 
also,  the  glint  of  candles  shows  behind  shut- 
tered windows,  and  drowsy  eyes  look  out 
at  the  strange,  unreal  activity. 

At  last  the  carriage  appears  and  we 
join  the  procession:  large  M'sieu  of  the 
long  black  beard  and  Madame,  his  wife, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  girl; 
and  the  little  M'sieu  with  the  red  Van 
Dyke  and  Madame  with  the  wonderful 
brown  eyes;  and  Madame  de  Nievres  and 
I.  Up  we  go  between  two  lines  of  escort, 
the  tramping  line  in  the  ditch — men  with 
coats  off  and  women  with  bare  throats — 
and  the  motoring  line,  a  constantly  chang- 
ing file  of  cars  that  leave  us  contemptu- 
ously far  behind.  Slowly,  even  as  we 
mount  slowly  the  winding  hill  road,  the 
east  glows  red  and  discloses  the  house  tops 
of  Clermont  and  of  Royat,  and  colors  the 
cathedral  spire,  that  stands  forth  like  a 
reddened  upraised  finger  from  the  flat 
hand  of  the  town.  Beyond,  long  stretches 
cf  green  come  into  view,  and,  far  away,  the 
cordon  of  volcanic  hills,  purple  in  the  dis- 
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tance,  which  make  the  Auvergne  country 
beautiful.  Up  we  go  past  green  gardens 
from  which  men  who  have  dozed  all  night 
in  their  chairs  over  many  bottles  of  wine 
shout  greeting  to  us  of  the  road;  past 
quaint  cottages  with  tiny  dormer  win- 
dows from  which  the  heads  of  stay-at- 
homes  lean  to  watch  the  procession;  past 
broad,  cultivated  fields  fresh  with  the 
early  morning  dew;  on  until  we  reach  the 
course  itself  with  its  band  of  black  in  the 
center,  where  the  motley  array  of  pedes- 
trians and  carriages  and  motor-cars  in- 
crease until  they  choke  the  way. 

Everywhere  we  look  now  there  are 
soldiers  in  groups  or  stationed  singly 
along  the  course.  There  are  some  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  of  them  in  all, 
stretched  for  a  guard  from  Laschamps  to 
Laschamps  again,  along  the  entire  course. 
Above  us,  the  bluffs  that  overhang  the 
road  are  crowded  with  people,  many  of 
whom  have  reserved  their  seats  by  an  all- 
night  vigil.  Here  and  there  the  glint  of 
white  linen  against  the  green  and  the  rain- 
bow of  vari-colored  dresses  tells  of  tidy 
dejeuners  with  bottles  of  wine  and  French 
bread. 

"Vite!    Vite!" 

On  we  go,  always  upward  it  seems; 
the  horses  straining  forward,  around  the 
famous  "curve  of  death"  where  even  the 
most  reckless  speed  must  slacken,  and 
now,  on  the  straight  where  many  minutes 
will  be  gained  by  each  of  the  eighteen 
cars  in  the  race,  and  on  past  the  green 
shoulder  of  Le  Puy  de  Dome.  There 
seems  no  end  to  the  succession  of  wheez- 
ing, growling  motors  on  our  left,  and 
nearly  every  car  is  overloaded  with  people. 
There  goes  the  flag  of  the  French  Auto- 
mobile Club,  and  following  it  an  immense 
car  flying  a  dozen  tri-color  flags,  with  a 
grossly  stout,  brown-bearded  chauffeur 
in  charge.  Here  comes  a  huge  white  car 
driven  by  a  man  with  the  familiar  Kai- 
ser moustaches  and  decorated  with  red, 
white  and  black,  and  now  a  car  from 
Royat  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flutter- 
ing in  the  cool  morning  breeze.  As  we 
turn  up  a  side  road  to  circle  to  the  tribunes 
— for  it  is  five  o'clock  and  the  soldiers  are 
ordered  to  clear  the  course — we  struggle 
along  between  a  green  car  bearing  the 
Italian  flag  and  a  Napier  flying  the  Union 
Jack.     And  so  by   a  roundabout  way  we 


come  at  last  to  the  field  that  has  sud- 
denly grown  a  crop  of  glittering  automo- 
biles, and  from  there  to  the  tribunes 
themselves. 

Here  high  fences  shelter  the  course 
which,  directly  before  us,  curves  down- 
ward and  around  to  the  Col  de  la  Moreno. 
On  the  farther  side  are  the  stands  and 
boxes,  temporary  wooden  structures  of  lit- 
tle beauty  or  comfort,  but  serving  their 
purpose  as  well,  probably,  as  more  ornate 
buildings  would  have  done.  The  press- 
stand,  so  called,  is  a  cramped  coop  at  the 
right.  On  the  nearer  side  are  similar 
shelters  bordering  a  narrow  path,  and, 
circling  these,  nondescript  tents  and  bars 
and  rough  wooden  sheds  where  picnic 
meals  are  hurled  at  one  higgledy-piggledy 
at  customary  high  prices,  or  where  things 
to  drink  and  things  to  smoke  vanish 
rapidly  during  the  morning,  leaving  a 
trail  of  silver.  Two  overhead  bridges 
cross  the  course,  one  of  them  draped,  as 
are  many  of  the  stands,  with  advertise- 
ments, while  every  available  bit  of  fence 
is  similarly  made  hideous.  On  a  shelf  of 
wood  from  the  center  of  the  nearer  stands 
M'sieu  of  the  painter's  cap  and  with  the 
painter's  goatee  is  already  decorating  the 
blank  white  score-board  with  figures  tell- 
ing the  time  of  departure  for  the  rival  cars. 
Decorating  is  the  word.  I  have  seen  many 
paintings  less  beautiful  than  that  score- 
board when  the  race  is  over.  Behind  the 
stands,  on  either  side,  green  fields  stretch 
away  to  greener  hills,  while  all  the  way 
to  the  Col  de  la  Moreno  the  route  is  lined 
with  moving  dots  of  people  crowded  to  the 
edge,  beyond  which  from  innate  courtesy, 
and  perhaps  more  for  fear  of  the  not  very 
terrible  looking  soldiers,  they  do  not  ven- 
ture. 

In  line,  on  the  track,  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  new  world  of  speed, 
their  numbers  large  and  clear  on  their 
newly  painted  sides,  and  their  drivers  near 
by,  the  centers  of  sympathetic  groups  of 
their  countrymen  who  in  some  official  ca- 
pacity or  other,  are  allowed  on  the  course. 
The  crowd,  close  against  the  fences  or 
standing  in  the  shelters,  is  watching  the 
preparations.  The  various  time  allowances 
are  to  be  reported  in  a  blank  space  at  the 
bottom  of  M'sieu  the  painter's  board.  It 
is  nearly  six  o'clock,  and  Thery's  blue  car 
is   trundled   to    the    starting    point.     The 
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chauffeur  and  his  mechanician  slip  quietly 
through  the  group  that  surrounds  it  and 
take  their  places,  and  then  at  the  word  the 
Richard-Brazier  machine,  with  last  year's 
winner  guiding  it,  starts  off  down  the  slope. 
A  great  shout  breaks  forth  and  echoes 
down  the  line  all  the  way  to  the  Col  de  la 
Moreno,  a  burst  of  French  enthusiasm  for 
their  favorite.  He  is  out  of  sight  in  little 
more  than  a  minute.     The  race  is  on. 

A  green  car  is  shoved  into  the  place 
Thery  has  left,  a  Napier  built  on  the  iden- 
tical lines,  I  believe,  as  that  with  which 
MacDonald  won  the  Florida  race.  Five 
minutes  pass  quickly  and,  with  a  prelimi- 
nary churning  and  whirr  of  sound,  Earp 
of  the  English  team,  in  spectacular  white, 
starts  after  Thery.  Quickly  his  machine 
becomes  a  sliding  dot  in  the  aisle  of  people 
beyond,  and  he  climbs  the  farther  curve 
in  just  about  the  time  allowed  by  his  pred- 
ecessor. And  now  comes  a  white  car,  the 
leader  of  the  German  team,  with  Jenatzy 
strutting  along  nervously  beside  it.  It 
shows  the  noise  it  can  make  two  minutes 
before  it  starts,  a  sort  of  challenge  to  the 
crowd  of  Frenchmen  who  watch  it  silently, 
and  then  disappears,  leaving  a  trail  of  white 
vapor  that  follows  it  out  of  sight.  This 
is  the  car  and  the  driver  whom  France 
fears  most,  and  its  time  to  the  edge  of  the 
visible  road  is  faster  than  that  of  either 
Thery  or  Earp.  At  five  minutes  intervals 
follow  Lancia  on  the  black  F.I.A.T.  car 
of  Italy,  Braun  on  the  yellow  and  black 
Austrian  Mercedes  and  Lyttle  on  the  red 
Pope-Toledo,  the  last  much  the  slowest  in 
the  first  burst  of  speed  from  the  tribunes. 

The  starting  becomes  monotonous  with 
the  beginning  of  the  second  series  of  men. 
Caillois  and  Duray  of  the  French  team 
have,  of  course,  a  noisy  start.  Baron 
de  Caters  is  cheered  on  all  sides  as  his 
Mercedes  leaves  the  starting  point.  Peo- 
ple have  not  forgotten  how,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  he  stopped  to  assure  the  spec- 
tators concerning  a  reported  fatal  accident. 
Dingley  is  rolled  to  the  starter  with  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth  and  with  a  bravado  that 
appeals  to  the  crowd.  Otherwise  no  inci- 
dent marks  the  going  of  the  second  and 
third  men  of  each  team.  A  regimental 
band  is  playing,  and  although  its  music  is 
seldom  in  tune,  it  serves  to  enliven  the 
crowd.  It  is  only  seven-thirty  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  every  one  feels  that  he  has  done 


the  better  part  of  a  day's  work.  Many 
are  already  hurrying  off  for  a  dejeuner  be- 
fore the  first  cars  appear  at  the  end  of 
their  first  tour  of  the  course. 

Meanwhile  the  cars  are  chasing  each 
other  through  Rochefort  with  its  fearful 
zigzag,  and  Laqueille  with  its  corner  over- 
looking a  precipice,  and  around  to  Lastic 
and  the  "turning  of  the  Blessed  Virgin," 
and  on  through  Sauvagnat  around  by 
quick  twists  to  Pontigibaud  with  its  right- 
angle  turn  to  the  bridge,  and  so  to  the 
"great  turn"  and  Laschamps  again;  up 
hill  and  down  dale,  around  sudden  curves, 
skirting  dangerous  precipices  at  lightning 
speed — one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  kilo- 
meters (a  little  more  than  eighty-five  miles) 
altogether  from  tribune  to  tribune  again. 
Along  the  way  are  controls  for  the  re-fitting 
and  re-tiring  that  will  be  necessary  for 
the  best  machines,  and  each  team  has  its 
own  little  tents  and  the  depots  besides. 
Here  the  machines  stop  now  and  then 
during  the  race,  and  in  five  minutes  they 
have  been  jacked  up  away  from  the  road, 
their  old  tires  have  been  ripped  off  and 
new  ones  put  on  with  mechanical  accura- 
cy, or  single  tires  are  replaced,  or  bits  of 
machinery  put  to  rights.  And  this  is  all 
part  of  the  race,  for  minutes  may  win  or 
lose  the  cup.  It  is  a  race  of  speed,  the 
Gordon-Bennett  race,  but  it  is,  as  well,  a 
race  of  mechanical  skill,  an  international 
race  of  industry.  At  short  intervals  all 
around  the  course  the  motors  rush  past 
soldiers  guarding  their  journey  and  groups 
of  spectators  that  grow  into  crowds  nearly 
equal  to  that  at  Laschamps  at  each  village 
on  the  way. 

In  the  tribunes  the  crowd  is  uncon- 
sciously marching  about,  keeping  time 
with  the  two-step  which  the  band  is  play- 
ing. It  is  a  curious  medley  of  people,  this 
crowd,  when  one  stops  to  look  at  it.  A 
large  number  of  long  French  beards  and 
long  linen  coats;  a  few  Englishmen  either 
with  fresh,  clean-shaven  faces  or  with 
moustaches  with  horrible  waxed-ends;  a 
few  Germans,  with  ascending  moustaches 
or  with  beards,  and  dressed  as  if  they 
were  ready  for  business  instead  of  for  a 
holiday;  a  few  exquisite  if  swarthy  Ital- 
ians, and  a  very  few  Americans  with 
broad  shoulders,  tailor-made  and  other- 
wise, and  with  slouch  hats  or  Panamas 
with    turned-down    brims.     Most    of    the 
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women  are  French,  with  a  sparkle  that 
never  seems  to  grow  dull,  and  a  beauty, 
every  detail  of  which,  whether  little  or 
great,  is  made  to  count. 

Listen!  It  is  the  thudding  detonation 
of  the  signal  gun  far  down  the  finishing 
course.  With  one  impulse  the  scattered 
crowd  coalesces  beside  the  track. 

"Thery !  Thery!"  shouts  a  little  French- 
man, doing  a  double  shuffle  on  a  chair. 
The  cry  is  taken  up,  and  it  echoes  down 
the  course.  Now  the  bugles  on  the  farther 
bridge  sound  the  arrival  and  are  echoed 
by  the  bugles  on  the  stand.  And  now 
with  a  rush  Thery  goes  past,  waving  with 
one  hand  an  answer  to  the  chorus  of  en- 
thusiasm that  greets  him.  He  has  done 
his  first  round  in  a  little  more  than  one 
hour  and  forty-one  minutes;  so  M'sieu 
the  painter  announces  by  his  brush  after 
he  has  pulled  up  by  a  string  the  scrap 
of  paper  bearing  the  official  time  figures. 
If  Earp  has  kept  his  distance  or  gained 
he  is  due  in  five  minutes.  Five  minutes 
pass.  The  green  English  car  does  not  ap- 
pear. Nearly  nine  minutes  from  the  sound 
of  the  first  gun,  the  second  brings  a  sigh- 
ing wave  of  anticipation  from  the  waiting 
crowd.  Is  it  Earp  or  Jenatzy,  "the  red 
devil,"  whom  the  French  fear  so  greatly? 
Again  the  bugles,  and  now  the  motor 
hurtles  past  so  rapidly  that  it  takes  a 
quick  eye  to  catch  the  number.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  crowd  grows  suddenly  si- 
lent, and  Frenchmen  look  at  each  other 
with  startled,  aggrieved  glances.  The  car 
was  black  and  the  number  was  four.  It 
was  Lancia  that  passed.  He  has  gained 
more  than  six  minutes  on  Thery  during  the 
first  tour. 

"Ah,  well,"  says  my  friend  of  the  black 
beard  hopefully,  "it  is  only  the  first  round. 
It  is  the  fourth  that  counts." 

Earp  comes  through  after  losing  thirteen 
minutes  to  Thery  on  the  round,  and  is 
practically  out  of  the  race  unless  there  are 
accidents.  One  after  another  the  ma- 
chines pass,  and  it  soon  becomes  evident 
that  the  race  is  between  Thery  and  Lan- 
cia, with  the  other  two  Frenchmen  and 
the  "other  two  Italians  close  on  their  track, 
and  Werner  of  Germany  a  possibility. 
Jenatzy,  the  feared,  is  hopelessly  out  of 
the  race.  He  has  been  in  difficulties  most 
of  the  way  around,  and  is  more  than  a 
half  hour  behind  Lancia,   the  leader  for 


the  first  round.  As  for  the  Americans, 
Lyttle  is  only  a  little  less  than  an  hour 
behind  Lancia;  Tracy  takes  ten  minutes 
longer,  and  Dingley  never  appears  after 
the  start. 

"He  likes  the  country  so  much,"  says 
my  friend  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
"that  he  stops  to  enjoy  it." 

There  is  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  wait 
for  the  leaders.  We  stroll  up  and  down 
the  paths  besieged  by  pretty  peasant  girls 
selling  Royat  chocolate  at  unmentionable 
prices. 

"You  pay  a  little  for  the  chocolate," 
says  M'sieu  from  California,  who  has  ar- 
rived unshaven  after  a  dreary  night  in 
an  automobile,  "and  the  rest  for  all  the 
colors  of  the  dresses."  Boys  try  to  force 
souvenirs  upon  us,  and  at  last,  hearing 
one  of  them,  a  lad  who  has  never  been 
out  of  Auvergne,  whistling  "Hiawatha," 
we  fly  to  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  tents 
and  dejeuner.  Long  ago  the  sun  was 
screened  by  clouds,  and  only  now  and 
then  breaks  through  for  a  momentary 
glitter  on  the  green  about  us;  and  once 
away  from  the  hurly-burly  of  the  mass  we 
realize  something  of  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  these  Auvergne  hills.  Not  far  away  a 
shepherd  is  driving  his  sheep  before  him 
to  the  tune  of  a  pastoral  pipe.  Other- 
wise the  fields  are  deserted  and  still. 

At  last  the  long  looked  for  signal 
sounds,  and  again  the  crowd  goes  tempo- 
rarily crazy  as  Thery  flashes  past,  but 
he  is  scarcely  out  of  sight  when  again  the 
gun  is  heard,  an  ominous  sound  to  French 
ears.  Then  the  bugles  and  Lancia,  thirteen 
minutes  ahead  of  Thery  in  time  and  only 
two  minutes  behind  him  on  the  course. 
The  others  follow  at  intervals  which  show 
that  the  two  other  Italians  and  Caillois, 
the  second  Frenchman,  are  still  going 
steadily,  while  Duray,  the  third  of  the 
French  team,  and  Werner  have  dropped 
back.  Jenatzy  has  taken  longer  for  his 
second  journey  than  for  the  first.  For  a 
time  Thery  gains  slightly  on  Lancia,  but 
his  tires  are  in  bad  condition  and,  un- 
hesitatingly, he  stops  at  the  control  for 
an  entirely  new  set.  There  is  still  nearly 
a  third  of  the  journey  to  go  before  the 
winning  post  is  reached.  The  corps  of 
men  are  at  work  with  the  new  tires  and 
Thery  is  standing  at  one  side,  when  Lan- 
cia rumbles  by  and  takes  the  lead  on  the 
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course.  Thery's  begrimed  face  shows  no 
sign  of  chagrin. 

"He  is  going  very  fast,"  he  remarks, 
following  the  Italian  car  with  his  eye, 
"faster  than  I  am.  But  I  think  we  shall 
see  him  again." 

Over  in  the  tribunes  they  wait  anxiously 
for  the  finish  of  the  third  round.  Will  it 
be  Thery  or  Lancia?  If  the  latter  France 
may  as  well  give  up  hope.  The  signal 
sounds.  Hundreds  of  glasses  point  at 
the  approaching  car.  The  word  goes 
down  the  line: 

"Thery!     Thery!     Thery!     Thery!" 

It  is  Thery,  finishing  in  time  that  devi- 
ates only  slightly  from  that  of  the  pre- 
vious rounds.  There  is  something  me- 
chanically great  in  the  evenness  of  his 
progress.  Now  they  are  waiting  for 
Lancia,  but  the  Italian  never  appears. 
His  machine  is  in  the  ditch  only  a  mile 
or  two  from  the  tribunes.  His  hopes 
vanished  suddenly,  along  with  the  cooling 
water  from  his  engine,  at  the  time  when 
victory  seemed  certain.  Thery  was  right. 
He  has  seen  Lancia  again.  Unless  he  has 
an  accident  it  is  Thery's  race.  The  spirits 
of  the  French  spectators  rush  up  from  low 
ebb  to  a  sudden  flood,  which  they  dam 
up  impatiently  as  they  wait  for  the  win- 
ning car.  Cagno  and  Nazzari  and  Caillois 
are  stiill  too  close  to  make  the  race  certain 
until  Therp*  arrives.  Meanwhile  most  of 
the  other.  wing  round  the  course  in 
steadily  slower  time  than  the  leaders, 
among  them  Lyttle,  who  is  fighting 
pluckily  against  many  difficulties  to,  at 
least,  finish  the  course. 

The  wind  has  gradually  increased  until 
it  is  almost  a  gale,  blowing  the  dust  into 
one's  eyes  and  shaking  the  flimsy  shelters. 
The  sky  is  overcast  and  there  are  two  or 
three  dashes  of  rain.  In  the  stands,  in 
spite  of  the  blaring  of  the  band  and  the 
noise  of  moving,  talking  thousands,  a  num- 
ber of  men  fall  asleep  in  their  chairs,  and 
many  of  -those  who  are  awake  are  hag- 
gard for  lack  of  rest.  A  group  of  good- 
natured  Frenchmen  across  the  way,  who 
look  like  butchers  in  their  long  linen  coats, 
make  sport  for  many  by  prodding  each 
other  from  the  railing  of  one  of  the  stands. 
The  temporary  cafes  are  crowded,  while  in 
the  field  of  automobiles  hundreds  loll  back 
on  the  luxurious  seats. 

It  is  after  one  o'clock,  and  at  last  comes 


the  expected  signal.  The  crowd  rushes 
to  the  front  of  the  stands  or  along  the 
barrier. 

"It  is  he,"  they  shout.  "Thery! 
Thery!   Vive  Thery!" 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  French  crowd  go 
crazy  with  joy?  Compared  with  it  a 
Yale  celebration  of  a  victory  over  Har- 
vard is  as  a  summer  breeze  to  a  hurri- 
cane. Hats  fly  up  into  the  air.  Men 
and  women  are  dancing  on  chairs  and  em- 
bracing each  other  with  careless  confu- 
sion. The  chorus  of  shouts  from  siren-like 
shrieks  to  guttural  growls  is  almost  Wag- 
nerian. And  as  for  gesticulation  it  is  like 
an  immense  calisthenic  class  trying  to 
do  all  its  exercises  at  once.  They  follow 
the  victor — and  it  is  certain  now  that  none 
of  his  competitors  can  equal  his  time — to 
the  garage,  screaming  all  the  way.  They 
bring  him  back  with  them  and  present  him 
to  M.  Clementel.  They  call  him  out  upon 
the  course,  and  when  he  appears  in  full 
sight  of  all,  they  start  the  contortions  at 
the  beginning  again.  Women  throw  their 
arms  about  him  and  kiss  him.  And  then, 
just  as  everybody  is  out  of  breath,  the  band 
starts  the  "Marseillaise"  and  the  crowd 
gasps  out  another  rolling  shout  of  enthu- 
siasm. Then  they  call  for  Richard  Brazier, 
and  they  have  a  fourth  celebration  over 
him.  They  evidently  know  how  to  produce 
the  voice  properly  in  Auvergne,  for  their 
throats  never  seem  to  grow  tired  or  hoarse. 

Thery  pays  little  attention  to  it  all.  He 
is  probably  accustomed  to  it  by  this  time. 
It  is  his  fourth  great  victory  in  two  years. 
He  is  probably  contented,  however,  par- 
ticularly if  the  story  in  Clermont  of  the 
considerable  income  for  life  he  has  been 
promised  for  winning  the  cup  be  true.  Cer- 
tainly his  performance  and  that  of  his  car 
have  been  wonderfully  steady  and  fast. 

OFFICIAL     RESULTS 

[Special  to  the  Herald\ 

Clermont-Ferrand,  Wednesday.  —  Follow- 
ing is  the  "Classement  Officiel"  made  by  the 
Commission  Sportive: — 


— Thery 
— Nazzari 
— Cagno 
— Caillois 
— Werner 
— Duray 
— De  Caters 
—Rolls 
— C.  Earp 
— Braun 
— Bianchi 
—Lyttle 


H. 

M. 

s. 

(Richard-Brazier) 

7 

2 

42 

(F.  I.  A.  T.) 

7 

19 

9 

(F.  I.  A.  T.) 

7 

21 

22 

( Richard-  Brazier) 

7 

27 

6 

(Mercedes-German) 

8 

3 

3° 

(De  Dietrich) 

8 

5 

5° 

(Mercedes-German) 

8 

11 

11 

(Wolseley) 

8 

26 

42 

(Napier) 

8 

27 

29 

(Mercedes- Austrian) 

8 

33 

5 

(Wolseley) 

8 

38 

39 

(Pope-Toledo) 

9 

30 

32 

THE    CHOICEST   GAME-BIRD 

By  LYNN  BOGUE  HUNT 


THEM'S  teal  ducks,"  said  the  hired 
man  who  had  just  come  in  with 
his  old  setter  and  dog-of-all-work. 

The  day  had  begun  with  a  drizzle  that 
looked  as  though  it  had  "set  in"  for  a  long 
spell.  In  such  weather  there's  not  much 
work  outside  the  farm  buildings,  so,  after 
the  chores  were  done,  he  had  taken  his  old 
Belgian  gun,  filled  his  pockets  with  shells 
loaded  with  the  blackest  of  black  powder 
and  gone  hunting.  Now  he  was  back, 
emptying  the  contents  of  his  smelly  pockets 
on  the  kitchen  table. 

"Yes,"  said  he  again,  "them's  teal  ducks 
—  blue-wings  —  and  this  here  one  is  a 
mallard  duck,  and  these  two,"  counting 
them  out,  "is  gray  ducks,  an'  this,"  taking 
out  the  last,  a  small  brown  bird,  badly 
rumpled  and  oddly  shaped — "now,  I'll  bet 
you  can't  guess  what  this  is!  Well,  sir, 
this  here  is  a  timberdoodle,  an'  it's  the  first 
one  I  seen  this  spring. 

"What's  a  timberdoodle?  Well,  near's 
I  can  make  out,  it's  a  kind  of  a  snipe-bird 
that  lives  in  the  woods  mostly  an'  only 
comes  out  by  nights.  Some  calls  'em 
night  pa'tridges  and  some  says  they're 
blind  snipes;  but  I  think  timberdoodle 
about  fits  'em,  fer  the'  live  in  the  timber, 
and  it  certainly  doodles  a  feller  to  know 
what  they're  a-goin'  to  do  next." 

The  bird  was  a  woodcock  and  it  must 
have  been  one  of  the  first  to  wander  back 
to  the  scene  of  its  childhood. 

"He  was  amongst  them  little  willers 
above  the  mill,"  said  the  hired  man,  "an' 
when  the  dog  here  stood  on  'im,  I  thought 
mebbe  it  was  a  song  sparrer  or  something 
fer  he  sometimes  pints  them  pesky  things 
when  they  ain't  much  else  around.  But 
it  wa'n't,  it  was  a  timberdoodle  all  right 
and  here  he  is.  Yes,  I've  shot  lots  of  'em 
an'  they're  pretty  good  eatin'  too.  'Tain't 
hardly  right  to  shoot  'em  in  the  spring, 
seems  kinder  like  eatin'  your  seed  pertaters, 
and  I  wouldn't  have  shot  this  one,  but  he 
took  me  so  by  s'prise  I  done  it  b'fore  I 
thought.  That's  the  way  you  have  to 
shoot  them  birds  anyway,  an'  I  guess  I  got 
the  habit  pretty  bad  now.  They  lay 
aroun'   here   and    I   found   a  nest   in   the 


huckleberry  swamp  last  summer.  'Long 
in  August,  when  the  work  gets  slack,  I'll 
take  you  out  with  me  an'  the  ol'  dog  here, 
an'  we'll  have  some  fun  with  these  timber- 
doodles  or  woodcocks — as  you  call  'em." 

When  August  came,  we  went  woodcock 
shooting  many  times,  in  certainty  of  plenty 
of  birds,  serenely  unconscious  of  any  harm 
done  to  the  younger  generation  of  gun 
lovers. 

Down  the  lane,  through  the  pasture,  we 
used  to  go,  and  across  the  clover  field  where 
the  second  growth  was  blossoming. 

The  bees  droned  through  the  hot  summer 
sunshine.  The  air  palpitating  with  heat 
mirage,  danced  and  waved  over  the  fields 
of  corn  and  stubble,  turning  up  the  leaves 
of  the  solitary  oaks  until  the  pale  under- 
sides of  them  looked  whitened  with  the 
dust.  On  the  edge  of  the  woods,  the  indigo 
bird  sang  his  little  ditty  with  lazy  insist- 
ence, scarlet  tanagers  glowed  like  live  coals 
amidst  the  overweighted  green  of  the  trees. 
Down  hill  through  the  sunlit  spaces  and 
wide  shadows  of  the  big  woods  our  course 
led  to  softer  ground,  where  pungent  odors 
of  dogwood,  wild  rose  and  sassafras  filled 
the  air.  Blackberry,  cat  briars  a  i d  ..tangled 
wild  grapevines  here  grew  to  tro't',..  size  and 
sullenly  ensnared  us.  Creepers  scratched 
our  sweaty  hands  and  cobwebs  streamed 
stickily  across  our  heated  faces.  Rank, 
swollen  looking  vegetables  covered  the 
black  soft  loam,  clumps  of  heavy  ferns 
grew  among  the  bogs  and  tussocks,  and 
over  all  stood  the  stream-following  thicket 
of  alders,  thorns  and  wild  plum  trees. 

It's  a  happy  point  here  from  which  one 
can  see  twenty  feet  in  any  direction,  and  a 
younger  and  faster  dog  than  this  old  fellow 
of  the  hired  man's  would  not  have  ap- 
peared to  view  once  in  half  an  hour.  The 
moist  warm  air  of  this  sunlit  tangle  is 
charged  with  scent  of  game,  and  presently 
the  lashing  tail  and  short  careful  quarter- 
ings  of  sober  old  Joe  end  in  a  frowning, 
drooling  point.  Our  heart  beats  go  up 
about  five  points  in  the  delicious  certainty 
that  a  woodcock  is  very,  very  near.  We 
step  forward  to  see  more  clearly  where  he 
must  flush,  and  up  he  darts  not  three  feet 
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from  the  old  dog's  nose,  hangs  for  a  mo- 
ment before  the  screen  of  fox  grapevines 
and  darts  away  through  some  airy  passage 
in  the  leaves.  In  that  brief  glimpse,  our 
excited  eyes  have  photographed  the  details 
of  his  feathers,  the  light  of  his  eye  and  even 
the  pinkness  of  the  long  toes  that  he  trails 
behind.  The  sound  of  the  whistling  and 
flitting  of  wings  through  the  tangle  are 
poor  guides  to  good  shooting;  but  a  hunt- 
er with  the  love  of  the  game  in  his  heart 
will  shoot  quick  and  straight,  instinctively 
putting  the  charge  of  shot  right  into  the 
line  of  flight  as  the  woodcock  crosses. 

Now  is  the  joy  of  woodcock  shooting 
when  you  feel  in  your  soul  that  you  have 
made  a  good  shot,  but  with  room  for  a  glow 
of  satisfaction  if  sober  old  Joe  brings  a  cock 
in  response  to  your  "dead  bird."  It  is  a 
great  moment  when  this  beautiful  game- 
bird  comes  to  hand  from  the  tender  muzzle 
of  the  dog. 

What  a  big,  sleepy,  odd-shaped  head, 
and  how  rich  and  gamey  are  the  colors  of 
the  fluffed-out  feathers !  All  woodsy  grays 
and  browns,  so  subtly  suggestive  of  the 
wild,  shy  life  he  leads  beneath  the  ferns  and 
mandrakes  of  lowland  forests.  His  ab- 
normally large  eyes  are  set  at  the  top  and 
back  of  the  head,  so  that  probably  he  can 
see  much  better  above  and  behind  than 
forward  and  down,  which  is  indeed  a  good 
arrangement;  for  he  gets  his  food  by  thrust- 
ing that  long,  sensitive  bill  into  the  loam 
where  grubs  and  worms  abound,  and  so  can 
use  his  eyes  constantly  for  lookout  duty. 
He  has  the  distinction,  too,  of  possessing 
ears  located  directly  beneath  his  eyes  in- 
stead of  behind  them  as  in  most  birds,  and 
ornithologists  say  that  his  brain  is  strangely 
tilted  up  so  that  its  anatomical  base  locks 
forward,  but  this  seems  in  no  way  to  have 
interfered  with  his  wits,  for  he  is  a  know- 
ing bird,  as  any  cock  shooter  will  testify. 

The  ages  of  natural  selection  that  have 
adapted  the  woodcock  to  its  habitat  have 
done  even  better  by  its  nest  and  eggs,  or 
rather  by  its  eggs,  for  the  nest  is  always  an 
apology  scraped  in  the  mould  beneath  the 
ferns,  and  so,  happily,  is  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  the  ground.  But  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  eggs  themselves,  whether 
the  spots  are  few  and  large  or  numerous 
and  small,  usually  conform  in  general  tone 
to  the  ground  upon  which  they  are  laid. 
And  a  woodcock's  nest  is  a  rare,  rare  find. 


Like  the  humming-bird's  nest  it  appears 
only  when  thoughts  of  it  are  farthest  from 
the  mind.  If  a  man  were  to  say  to  his 
friends,  "I  will  go  forth  and  find  me  a  wood- 
cock's nest,"  his  friends  if  they  knew  of 
woodcocks'  ways,  would  tap  their  fore- 
heads and  look  sadly  at  one  another. 

The  female  bird  is  larger  than  her  mate, 
and  very  likely  after  the  wooing  is  over  be- 
comes boss  of  the  house,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  species  wherein  a  similar  advantage 
exists  in  favor  of  the  so-called  weaker  sex. 
Their  courtship  is  freakish  to  a  degree,  but, 
because  of  the  wily  shyness  of  these  birds, 
is  very  seldom  witnessed.  A  lowland  pas- 
ture near  poplar  swales  and  wet  wood- 
lands is  most  likely  to  be  the  scene  of  their 
lovemaking.  If  you  can  lie  still  on  the 
damp  ground  through  the  chili  of  an  early 
spring  twilight,  you  may  be  rewarded  by 
seeing  the  male,  uttering  a  sharp  scraping- 
note,  flit  out  into  the  damp  obscurity,  like 
a  big  bat,  weaving  about  in  rising  circles 
until  he  has  described  a  spiral,  at  the  top 
of  which  he  often  swings  widely  about,  and, 
finishing  with  a  whistle,  drops  straight 
down  to  where  the  admiring  female  awaits 
him. 

Woodcock  choose  nesting  sites  with  the 
same  disregard  for  conventions  that  marks 
their  other  habits,  and  the  domestic  opera- 
tions, though  usually  begun  in  April  in  our 
latitude,  are  sometimes  as  early  as  March 
and  again  may  be  delayed  to  July.  The 
late  nests  are  probably  the  result  of  mis- 
fortune with  earlier  broods.  Baby  wood- 
cock are  the  dearest  little  youngsters  one 
can  imagine.  They  leave  the  shell  ready 
clothed  in  a  soft  yellow  down  mottled  with 
seal  brown,  and  with  legs,  feet  and  bills 
much  too  large  for  their  convenience,  par- 
ticularly the  bills,  of  which  they  seem  to  be 
ashamed,  for  their  sole  thought  in  attempt- 
ing to  hide  appears  to  be  to  thrust  them 
under  bits  of  grass  or  leaves. 

Unlike  quail  or  grouse  chicks,  the  young 
woodcock  are  feeble,  tottery  little  fellows, 
greatly  handicapped  by  that  ungainly  bill 
and  continually  stepping  on  their  own  toes. 
The  helplessness  of  the  babies,  however, 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  watchful  devo- 
tion of  the  mother,  who  will  almost  inva- 
riably remove  them  to  a  safer  place  when 
they  have  been  disturbed.  It  is  a  rare  and 
pretty  sight,  but  one  that  any  one,  who 
stumbles  upon  a  brood  of  tiny  woodcock, 
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may  witness  if  he  will  retire  to  the  bush  and 
watch.  The  mother  bestrides  a  chick  and, 
with  her  legs  pressing  it  firmly  against  her 
body,  flits  lightly  away  through  the  alders 
with  her  treasure,  returning  for  each 
youngster  until  they  have  all  been  safely 
stowed  away  in  some  mossy  nook  in  the 
tangle  of  the  swamp. 

Only  during  that  brief  period  of  their 
infancy  when  they  cannot  fly  are  wood- 
cock protected  everywhere  from  the  rav- 
ages of  the  gunner.  Summer  shooting 
begins  in  many  states  on  the  first  of  July, 
and  from  that  to  the  return  of  the  few 
survivors  in  the  spring  they  are  bombarded 
and  pounded  at  in  every  state  east  of  the 
ninety-seventh  meridian. 

The  poor  birds  are  favorite  game  every- 
where, and  many  a  cock  that  escapes  the 
fusilade  from  sportsmen  and  farmers  in 
the  Northern  states,  falls  to  the  ancient 
muzzle  loader  of  some  eager  darky  in  old 
Alabama. 

Sportsmen  advocate  the  shooting  of 
woodcock  only  in  the  autumn,  foreseeing 
that  constant  destruction,  together  with  the 
draining  of  its  swampland  feeding  grounds, 
is  going  to  prove  too  much  for  this  choice 
game-bird  which,  given  half  a  chance,  is 
well  able  to  take  care  of  itself. 

The  summer  woodcock  at  its  best  is  but 
a  languid  bird,  comparatively,  and  those 
bagged  in  July  are  too  likely  to  be  half  size. 
But  when  the  hills  and  distant  woods  are 
empurpled  by  the  smoky  autumn  sunshine, 
the  maples  are  orange  and  gold,  the  su- 
machs lurid  red  and  the  air  like  wine,  this 
listless  summer  bird  has  become  an  ani- 
mated firework  that  pitches  away  in  a 
dodging,  turning,  twisting  flight,  with  a 
speed  calculated  to  fy  the  mettle  of  the 
quickest  shot.  Ah!  how  we  love  to  dwell 
on  those  choice  pictures  of  the  statuesque 
dogs  trembling  in  beautiful  outline  against 
the  frosted  green  and  gold,  with  the  heavy 
scent  of  woodcock  breathing  through  their 
nostrils.  In  these  crisp  autumn  days  the 
cock  for  the  most  part  lies  well  to  the  dogs, 
and  his  foraging  expeditions  among  leaves 
and  moss  and  loam  leave  an  excellent  trail. 
He  does  not  try  the  dogs  by  running,  as 
does  the  grouse  sometimes,  and  pheas- 
ants and  rail  nearly  always,  so  that  wild 
flushes  and  broken  points  infrequently  dis- 
turb you;  and  seldom  a  woodcock  switches 
behind    a   big   tree  at    the   outset   of  his 


flight  to  reappear  no  more,  nor  does  he  per- 
form that  other  meanness  of  the  grouse 
by  waiting  till  the  gunner  is  delicately 
balanced  on  a  shaky  fence. 

You  step  forward  to  flush,  and  up  he  goes 
with  a  whistling  rush  on  a  forty-five  degree 
line  for  the  tree  tops.  A  line  hard  enough 
in  itself  to  follow  with  a  gun,  but  when  this 
is  aggravated  by  his  rockety  turns  and 
twists,  for  there  is  no  midsummer  laziness 
now,  the  woodcock  becomes  a  problem  that 
only  clever  snapshooting  will  solve.  And 
it  is  best  to  stop  him  here  if  you  can.  This 
October  bird  will  not  pitch  carelessly  back 
into  cover  before  he  is  fairly  out  of  reach, 
for  he  can  clip  along  like  that  for  half  a 
mile  before  he  stops  at  some  inviting 
swale. 

Autumn  woodcock  by  no  means  confine 
themselves  to  lowland  thickets.  Among 
the  grub  oaks  and  maple  saplings  of  a  re- 
cently cleared  southern  slope  he  may  be 
found  exploring  beneath  the  fallen  leaves 
in  the  rich  black  earth  for  the  crawly  things 
he  likes  to  eat. 

A  big  leaf-choked  spring  in  the  timber 
will  sometimes  keep  him  in  our  latitude 
all  winter. 

Low  heavy  woods  with  little  underbrush 
will  often  shelter  him  after  frost  has  stiff- 
ened the  ground  of  his  favorite  swales. 
Nor  is  the  possible  cover  yet  exhausted,  as 
you  will  find  if  you  will  walk  through  the 
hollow  of  that  cornfield  where  the  stalks 
are  such  giants  and  the  ground  is  rich  and 
moist.  His  borings  will  tell  you  he  has 
been  there,  and  if  the  day  is  dark  or  evening 
is  drawing  near,  the  chances  are  that  a  cock 
or  two  have  pitched  upon  this  promising 
place,  and  their  bat -like  forms  will  flit  out 
before  you  into  the  gloom  with  an  eerie 
whistling  of  wings. 

One  of  the  stock  performances  of  late 
birds  is  missed  by  the  gunner  who,  dis- 
gusted by  the  wetness  of  an  all-day  au- 
tumn drizzle,  goes  home  before  twilight. 
At  dusk  these  birds  leave  the  impenetrable 
tangle  and  flit  noiselessly  into  the  open, 
where  fields  have  been  plowed  and  lie 
fallow,  to  probe  in  the  newly  turned  earth 
through  the  hours  of  the  night. 

Sometimes  they  can  be  bagged  if  they 
leave  the  shelter  in  your  neighborhood, 
but  this  shooting  in  the  uncertain  light 
is  usually  about  as  fruitful  as  banging  at 
ghosts;  though  the  cleverest  bit  of  shooting 
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I  ever  witnessed  was  in  such  an  evening 
as  this  and  in  as  bad  a  light. 

Coming  home  from  a  day  of  indifferent 
fortune  at  finding  grouse  in  the  glens  of  the 
hills,  our  party  of  three  was  obliged  to 
cross  a  sluggish  winding  brook  running 
through  a  flat.  There  was  no  bridge  and 
the  water  was  too  deep  for  wading.  The 
discomfort  of  rain  and  growing  darkness 
was  now  aggravated  by  a  chill  northerly 
wind  that  promised  cold  weather  in  a  few 
hours. 

After  some  distance,  walking  upon  the 
bank,  we  found  a  woven  wire  fence  that 
crossed  the  stream  through  an  alder  thicket.. 
Utilizing  this  as  a  bridge  we  were  soon 
across  only  to  discover  that  one  of  the  dogs, 
an  old  pointer  named  Bess,  was  not  with 
us.  She  would  respond  neither  to  calls 
nor  to  commands,  so  handing  my  gun  to  a 
companion  and  with  wrath  in  my  heart  I 
crawled  back  across  the  fence  to  get  her. 
There  on  the  other  edge  of  the  thicket  I 
found  old  Bess  drawn  up  as  stiff  as  glass, 
rolling  her  eyes  around  to  me  as  cautiously 
as  if  she  feared  that  movement  would  break 
the  scent. 

"Your  silly  old  dog  is  standing  a  rabbit !" 
I  shouted  down  the  now  roaring  wind,  but 
at  the  sound  of  my  voice  there  arose  the 
shrill,  thrilly  whistle  of  a  woodcock's  wings, 
and  I  saw  him  darkly  against  the  faint 
light  of  the  west,  whipping  like  a  flash 
through  the  tops  of  the  saplings.  "Oh, 
woodcock,  woodcock!"  I  yelled  and,  at 
the  sharp  report  of  one  of  the  guns  on  the 
other  side,  two  more  cock  swished  out  into 
the  dying  light,  climbing  high  in  the  air  and 
tearing  down  the  wind  as  only  a  woodcock 
can  go.  I  saw  one  of  them  go  limp  as  a 
rag,  and  fall  without  so  much  as  turning 
over,  and  then  the  other  with  a  shot  in  the 
head  came  whirling  down  like  one  of  those 
toys  made  of  feathers  and  a  cork.  The  old 
dog  now  moved  down  the  bank  of  the 
stream-  to  where  the  brush  was  taller  and 
many  of  the  saplings  still  wore  their  tat- 
tered rags  of  clothes.  Presently  she  stood 
again,  and  before  I  could  shout  a  warn- 
ing, the  shrilling- of  wings  was  followed 
by  a  shot  and  then  another;  then  three 
so  close  together  that  they  were  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished.  "Now,"  thought  I, 
"surely  I  am  dreaming,  for  how  can  such 


shooting  at  these  birds  be  done  in  a  light 
like  this;  and  how  can  two  men  with 
double  guns  fire  five  shots  without  reload- 
ing?" till  suddenly  I  remembered  that  the 
two  men  had  three  guns,  and  the  nervous 
pottering  about  of  Bess  brought  to  my 
mind  the  possibility  of  more  birds  in  that 
strip  of  brush.  But  if  they  were  there, 
they  got  away  without  our  knowing  it,  and 
when  it  became  too  dark  to  see,  the  dog 
and  I  gave  it  up  and  crossed  the  stream  to 
help  the  others  find  the  birds. 

Eight  woodcock  had  left  the  twenty 
yard  strip  of  brush,  and  in  that  wretched 
light  six  of  them  had  fallen  to  the  gunners 
across  the  stream. 

The  wide  range  of  likely  cover  adds 
greatly  to  the  charm  of  woodcock  shooting, 
for  though  the  dogs  may  be  standing  the 
game  you  seek,  it  is. not  impossible  that  a 
grouse  will  roar  up  through  the  brush, 
eddying  the  dead  leaves  in  his  wake.  A 
half  dozen  Bob  Whites  may  buzz  out  in 
as  many  directions.  Or  even  fur  may  be 
holding  the  dogs,  and  at  your  approach  a 
cotton-tail  bounce  and  bound  away  from 
its  form. 

Thus  each  stand  of  the  dogs  brings  de- 
lightful uncertainty  as  to  whether  you  are 
going  to  use  the  number  nine  shot  in  your 
right  barrel,  or  whether  it  will  prove  good 
judgment  to  have  slipped  a  load  of  number 
six  into  the  left. 

Whimsical  and  capricious  in  all  its  move- 
ments, the  woodcock  continues  a  source 
of  surprise  to  the  oldest  gunner,  until  he 
learns  to  be  surprised  at  nothing  it  does. 

The  bird  is  never  safe  until  served  up  on 
toast  with  head  on,  bill  and  all,  for  purposes 
of  identification,  and  even  then  the  cost  of 
him  is  likely  to  be  a  surprise  if  he  is  paid 
for  at  a  fashionable  restaurant. 

But  he  is  the  game  bird  for  all  his  oddities, 
say  what  you  will  of  quail,  grouse  or  ducks, 
and  I  suspect  that  many  devotees  to  these 
last  birds  cherish  a  secret  tenderness  for 
the  little  brown  prince  of  the  ferny  brakes 
and  poplar  swales.  And  if  the  treasure 
corners  of  the  truest  sportsmen's  memories 
could  be  explored,  I  think  the  choicest 
picture  in  every  one  would  be  of  a  rocket- 
ing woodcock  among  the  sunlit  tree  tops 
against  the  autumn  blue,  pitching  limply 
over,  cut  cleanly  and  surely  down. 
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The  "heathen"  Within  the  last  two  years 
sets  standards  Japan  has  been  settingup, 
Christian.  for  the  gaze  of  the  "Chris- 

tian" world,  new  standards 
of  dauntless  valor  on  the  field,  of  skilled 
mercy  in  the  hospital,  and  at  Portsmouth, 
of  magnanimity  in  peace  making.  Thus 
the  Japanese  take  first  rank  among  the 
world's  sportsmen — for  what  is  sportsman- 
ship but  fairness  in  contest  and  generosity 
in  conquest — a  fair  foe  and  a  magnanimous 
conqueror.  Japan  has  shown  greatness 
in  her  war  against  Russia,  but  a  still  higher 
degree  of  greatness  in  the  generosity  of 
the  terms  on  which  she  granted  peace  to 
a  foe  that  her  armies  and  her  navy  have 
overwhelmed — crushed— literally  outclassed 
at  every  point  of  the  war  game. 

And  this  is  the  people  that  a  multitude 
of  half-educated  zealots  seek  to  "Chris- 
tianize"! 

Blessings  Cricket  is  not  a  popular  game 
often  travel  jn  tj1js  country  because  the 
in  disguise.    .         .  J 

American  temperament  cannot 

sit  under,  much  less  enjoy,  a  contest  which 
requires  three  days  to  decide.  Quick 
action  and  speedy  verdict  are  what  he 
wants — the  sprint  race,  the  runner  put 
out  at  first  base,  the  half  back  shoved 
over  the  goal  line,  the  victory  won  before 
he  leaves  his  seat.  Yet  what  deep  grat- 
ification is  there  to  the  sportsman  in  the 
contemplation  of  cricket  and  its  American 
players!  Here,  indeed,  is  the  game  of 
sportsmen,  the  game  of  high  ideals,  the 
game  in  which  courtesy  to  the  opponent 
is  of  even  greater  consideration  than  tri- 
umph over  him,  the  game  of  sport  for 
sport's  sake,  the  game  of  gentlemen.  And 
I  use  the  word  gentlemen  in  its  broad 
sense,  in  its  real  sense  which  covers  the 
man  of  heart,  and  not  the  man  of  clothes. 
This  is  the  amateur's  game  par  excellence, 
the  one  yet  unsullied  by  the  mad  frenzy 
for  winning,  the  one  yet  unaffected  by 
legislators  having  an  eye  single  to  present 
season  chances  of  their  own  clubs,  the  one 
in  which  the  sportsman  may  grow  old  and 
be  a  player  still.  What  a  comforting, 
happy  thought  that  we  have  yet  a  game 
which  has  not  had  all  the  fun  of  play  legis- 


lated out  of  it !  If  this  is  the  result  of  its 
unpopularity  let  us  cherish  cricket,  and 
pray  God  that  it  may  never  become  more 
popular. 

American  Although  Philadelphia  won  one 

cricket  Qf  jts  matches  with  the  Maryle- 

on  the  .  .  .     ,  ,         J 

rjse  bone  eleven  on  the  latter  s  recent 

visit,  and  New  York  lost  its  one 
against  the  same  team,  none  the  less  New 
York  held  the  visitors  to  lower  scores  than 
they  got  in  the  Quaker  City,  and  on  the 
whole  showed  comparatively  greater  im- 
provement over  the  form  of  previous  inter- 
national meetings. 

The  M.  C.  C.  eleven  was  not  a  strong 
one;  in  truth,  it  was  the  weakest  English 
combination  to  have  visited  this  country 
since  Bosanquet's  team  came  over  four 
or  five  years  ago.  In  a  word,  it  was  a  fine 
fielding  eleven,  with  quite  a  lot  of  average 
bowlers  and  a  very  weak  lot  of  batsmen. 
Their  most  dangerous  man  with  the  ball 
was  a  slow  bowler  (McDonnell),  of  fine 
length,  whom  no  American  played  with 
confidence  save  (in  Philadelphia)  White, 
in  the  first  innings  of  the  first  match,  and 
Lester  in  the  second  innings  of  the  last 
match.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  inability  to 
play  McDonnell  is  entirely  responsible  for 
the  rather  surprising  results  of  the  Phila- 
delphia matches;  since,  considering  the 
weakness  of  Marylebone,  American  vic- 
tories without  variation  were  expected. 
And  that  inability  may  in  turn  be  traced 
to  the  further  fact  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lester,  there  is  not  a  single  slow 
bowler  in  Philadelphia  to-day.  The  hard- 
ness of  the  grounds  has  led  all  the  play- 
ers to  grow  into  fast  bowling,  and  in  con- 
sequence Philadelphia  batsmen  get  no 
practice  against  slow  bowling.  The  field- 
ii  g  of  both  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
was  very  good,  quite  as  good  as  that  of 
the  visitors,  and  many  brilliant  catches 
marked  the  matches.  Aside  from  that 
feature,  Philadelphia  revealed,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  a  superior  quality  of  criGket 
to  that  shown  by  New  York.  Speaking 
without  local  prejudice,  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  American  exhibitions  was  the 
batting  of  Frank  White  and  C.  M.  Graham 
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(Philadelphia),  in  respectively  the  first  and 
the  "Colts"  match;  both  are  young  and 
should  develop  into  fine  players.  Lester 
in  his  second  innings  played  brilliantly. 
The  matches  showed  no  improvement  in 
Philadelphia  cricket,  aside  from  the  en- 
couraging work  of  Graham  and  White  in 
batting,  and  Jordan's  wicket  keeping, 
which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Of  the 
New  York  eleven,  Cobb  who  did  the  bowl- 
ing, and  Hurditch  who  kept  the  wickets, 
appear  entitled  to  the  most  credit  for 
their  team's  very  excellent  record. 

Thus,  in  sixteen  years  of  international 
play,  England  has  a  record  of  24  matches 
won,  7  lost  and  6  drawn;  to  America, 
12  won,  18  lost  and  11  drawn.  Balti- 
more, Boston,  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  have  furnished  the  American 
teams,  but  outside  of  Philadelphia  none 
has  won  a  match  from  the  visitors.  New 
York,  however,  in  its  match  this  year  on 
Staten  Island,  showed  that  it  has  perhaps 
made  most  improvement  of  American 
cricketing  communities.  In  matches  be- 
tween Canada  and  America,  in  which  the 
former  have  been  the  more  successful,  the 
best  of  America  has  not  been  represented. 
Perhaps  the  same  may  be  true  also  of 
Canada,  though  I  have  no  detailed  data. 
English  teams  visiting  America  have  gone 
into  Canada,  and,  without  an  exception  I 
believe,  beaten  the  local  elevens. 

Hell  is  paved  No  one  doubts  the  sincerity 
with  good  of  The  jockey  Club  in  effort 
intentions.  .    ,      ~.       /  , 

or  intention  to  keep  racing  as 

honest  as  may  be  and  free  from  scandal,  but 
more  activity  on  the  part  of  the  stewards 
appointed  by  the  Club  will  be  necessary  if 
similar  confidence  in  their  attitude  is  to 
be  expected.  One  or  two  more  exhibitions 
such  as  the  performance  of  Athlone  at 
Saratoga  (a  supposedly  rank  outsider  win- 
ning handily  and  netting  "plunger"  Ry- 
an 130,000),  which  passed  without  pun- 
ishment, will  go  far  toward  making  the 
public  believe  that  the  stewards  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  Ryans  and  the  others 
of  the  get-rich-quick  community  who  "pull 
off"  crooked  races.  Outside  of  those  who 
"stood  in"  on  the  "killing,"  not  a  racing 
man  could  have  been  found  in  Saratoga 
to  say  that  race  was  honest ;  yet  the  stew- 
ards accepted  without  dissent  the  jockey's 
explanation    of   Athlone's    previous    slow 


running,  vi%.,  that  the  horse  had  been 
"interfered  with."  Those  Saratoga  stew- 
ards certainly  need  marking  as  unqualified 
for  future  office.  The  facts  that  the  no- 
torious Ryan  had  owned  Athlone,  that  he 
loaded  the  betting  ring  at  long  odds  to  win 
on  a  horse  which  had  previously  shown 
only  mediocre  form,  and  that  the  jockey 
who  rode  the  race  had  a  proprietary  in- 
terest in  the  horse,  were  enough  to  tell  a 
plain,  unvarnished  tale  to  any  three  men 
less  unsympathetic  or  less  unintelligent  or 
less  timorous  than  the  Saratoga  stewards. 

It  is  such  happenings  as  these  which 
make  it  so  very  hard  for  us  to  hold  to  our 
faith  in  The  Jockey  Club's  repeated  assur- 
ance that  it  is  doing  its  utmost  to  keep 
horse-racing  honest.  And  we  want  to  hold 
our  faith,  heaven  knows;  we  want  to  be- 
lieve that  the  crookedness  and  graft  which 
are  so  prominently  and  shamelessly  flaunt- 
ed in  the  public's  face  are  not  representa- 
tive of  the  "sport  of  kings";  that  The 
Jockey  Club  keeps  in  mind  "racing  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  breed  of  horses" 
rather  than  racing  as  a  monster  gambling 
game. 

I  cannot  precisely  locate  it,  but  in  one 
of  his  admirable  essays  on  "American- 
ism" Theodore  Roosevelt  says  in  effect 
that  the  "weakly  good"  men  in  a  com- 
munity are  about  as  harmful  as  the  bad 
ones.  And  so  stewards  of  good  intentions, 
but  with  weak  hearts,  are  really  about 
as  harmful  as  the  corrupt  plungers;  the 
cowardly  policeman  is  quite  as  much  of  a 
menace  to  the  residents  along  his  beat  as 
is  the  watchful  thief.  Of  the  two,  indeed, 
I  think  the  thief  entitled  to  the  more  re- 
spect; he  at  least  lives  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  his  adopted  profession. 

Honesty  The  public  look  to  The  Jockey 
the  best  Qub>  and  through  it  to  the  stew- 
ards  of  its  appointing,  to  keep 
horse-racing  clean  —  i.e.,  comparatively 
clean,  honest  at  least — for  nothing  sport- 
ing with  which  money,  the  speculative 
element,  is  so  intimately  connected  as  it 
is  with  horse-racing,  is  or  ever  will  be 
clean.  The  "in  and  out"  running  of  horses 
is  one  of  the  visible  and  surest  indications 
of  crookedness  on  the  track;  of  course 
there  are  exceptions  easily  discernible  by 
the  stewards,  but  nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  in  and  out  performing  horse  is  running 
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in  accordance  with  its  trainer's  prear- 
ranged programme;  and  seven  times  out 
of  ten  the  trainer  is  brewing,  with  the 
entire  knowledge  of  the  owner,  a  future 
"killing,"  which  means  that  he  is  delib- 
erately deceiving  the  public  as  to  the  real 
speed  of  the  horse,  so  that  by  and  by  when 
the  time  is  ripe  and  the  horse  is  fit  he  can 
"scoop"  the  betting  public  by  getting 
long  odds  and  running  his  horse  in  its  true 
form.  By  doing,  in  other  words,  just 
what  Ryan  did  at  Saratoga  with  Athlone 
— buncoing  the  public. 

Of  course  the  moralist  may  rightfully 
say  that  the  man  who  gambles  by  betting 
on  a  horse  race  deserves  to  be  buncoed, 
and  if  the  moralists  prevailed  The  Jockey 
Club  would  go  out  of  business;  but  there 
is  the  public,  which,  while  not  an  extreme 
moralist,  yet  wants  and  will  demand  a 
square  deal — and  it  is  with  this  practical, 
fair  side  of  the  question  that  The  Jockey 
Club  will  do  wisely  to  concern  itself. 

The  stewards  are  the  public's  policemen 
of  horse-racing;  if  they  are  neglectful  of 
their  accepted  duty  it  matters  not  whether 
they  be  dishonest  or  cowardly;  the  result 
is  the  same — to  wit,  a  buncoed  public. 
And  the  public  won't  stand  for  it  very 
long.  Unless  The  Jockey  Club  see  that  its 
stewards  meet  their  duties  squarely,  cour- 
ageously— one  of  these  days  the  racing 
law  will  come  up  in  the  legislature,  and 
The  Jockey  Club  will  find  its  vocation 
gone.     A  word  to  the  wise ! 

Dillon  Among  the  last  requests  made 
Wallace  of  Mr  Wallace  in  the  final  chat 
sends  out  .       ,       ..... 

word  from  over  t"e  details  of  his  trip,  was 
Labrador  the  one  that  he  should  take 
interior.  with  him  from  Northwest  River 
some  one  whom  he  could  send  back  with 
a  letter  when  he  was  finally  on  the  trail 
which  he  and  Hubbard  sought  for  unsuc- 
cessfully in  1903.  As  usual,  Wallace  has 
kept   his  promise: 

Lake  Nippisish  (interior  Labrador), 
July  21,   1905. 
Dear  Mr.  Whitney: 

On  Monday  evening,  June  26th,  after  waiting 
at  Northwest  River  Post  of  the  H.  B.  Co.  two 
days,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  one  of  t  e  Moun- 
taineer Indians,  a  number  of  whom  were  en- 
camped there,  to  accompany  me  for  some  dis- 
tance on  the  trail,  but  having  failed  in  spite 
of  numerous  presents  of  "stemino"  (tobacco), 
and  small  trinkets,  to  have  them  set  any  definite 


day  for  leaving,  we  loaded  our  canoes  and 
started  for  the  rapid  at  the  foot  of  Grand  Lake, 
three  miles  above  the  post  where  we  were  to 
spend  the  night  prepared  for  an  early  start  on 
Tuesday  morning.  The  Hudson  Bay  Co.  flag 
was  raised  in  honor  of  our  leaving,  and  Mr.  Cut- 
ter, the  factory  and  the  natives  gathered  to  see 
us  off.  Duncan  MacLean,  a  young  native  trap- 
per, whom  I  had  engaged  to  help  me  on  the 
trait  as  far  inland  as  Seal  Lake,  was  to  follow 
in  his  small  boat  to  the  rapid,  and  from  thence 
to  proceed  with  us,  taking  part  of  our  outfit  in 
his  boat  through  Grand  Lake,  as  our  canoes 
were  heavily  laden,  and  the  lake,  which  is  nearly 
forty  miles  long  and  has  a  depth  of  over  four 
hundred  feet,  is  often  very  rough  and  subject 
to  sudden  squalls.  It  was  not  until  ten  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  morning  that  Duncan  made  his  ap- 
pearance and  at  10:30  we  started.  Owing  to 
slow  progress  made  by  the  small  boat  we  only 
succeeded  in  reaching  Waddy's  Brook  twenty 
miles  up  Grand  Lake  that  night,  and  the  next 
night  (Wednesday)  camped  in  Duncan's  trap- 
ping tilt  two  miles  up  the  Nascaupee  River,  and 
twenty  miles  further  on  our  journey. 

It  was  in  this  tilt  that  Allen  Gundy  and  Dun- 
can MacLean  were  living  when  they  went  to 
my  rescue  up  the  Susan  River  valley  in  October, 
1903,  and  here,  after  the  rescue,  that  I  lay  ill  for 
two  days. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  with  a  strong  cur- 
rent against  us  in  the  river  we  reached  the 
junction  of  the  Nascaupee  and  Red  Rivers — 
the  point  where  we  were  to  pick  up  the  old 
Indian  trail  leading  to  Lake  Michikamau — the 
trail  that  Hubbard  had  hoped  to  find  in  1903, 
but  never  saw.  Here  Duncan  left  his  boat, 
and  we  used  only  the  two  canoes. 

At  Northwest  River  I  had,  with  Mr.  Cutter's 
help,  a  rough  sketch  map  made  by  the  Indians 
showing  the  general  direction  of  the  trail  and 
portage.  It  is  an  old  trail  that  was  used  many 
years  ago  by  the  interior  Indians,  who  at  that 
time  did  their  trading  at  Northwest  River  Post, 
but  who  have  since  changed  their  course  to 
posts  on  the  St.  Lawrence  or  to  Fort  Chimo  on 
the  north.  The  trail  had  been  passed  over  but 
once  in  eight  or  ten  years,  and  I  expected,  al- 
though it  was  at  one  time  well  used,  to  find  it 
very  indistinct;  no  white  man  had  ever  used  it 
or  seen  it.  At  the  point  where  it  left  the  Nas- 
caupee River  (the  river  itself  is  very  rough 
above  this  point)  we  found  old  wigwam  poles, 
and  back  of  the  old  camp  a  high,  rough  hill. 
The  trail  was  visible  for  fifty  yards,  and  then 
it  disappeared  in  a  thick  undergrowth  of  willows 
and  spruce.  I  tried  myself,  with  some  of  my 
men,  to  find  an  opening,  but  could  see  nothing 
that  in  any  way  resembled  a  trail.  Then  I 
called  Pete,  my  Ojibway  Indian,  who  was  pre- 
paring supper,  to  try  his  hand.  In  ten  minutes 
I  heard  Pete  shout  from  the  hillside,  "He  here, 
me  find  him,"  and  saw  Pete  pushing  rapidly  up 
the  steepest  part  of  the  hill. 

Our  first  portage  was  five  and  one  half  miles 
long,  before  we  reached  the  first  little  lake,  and 
on  the  first  two  miles  of  the  portage  we  reached 
an  elevation  of  1050  feet  above  the  Nascaupee 
River.  From  this  point  we  have  passed  through 
little  lake  after  little  lake,  with  portages  of  vary- 
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ing  length  between,  sometimes  very  rough  and 
difficult.  At  times  we  have  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  locating  the  trail,  and  have  had  to 
scout  ahead  constantly  to  find  it,  but  Pete  is 
unerring — in  fact  sees  it  when  the  rest  of  us 
see  nothing.  Sometimes  it  is  only  visible  for 
a  few  yards  at  a  time  in  the  course  of  a  mile, 
but  we  have  always,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  distance,  found  it  and  are  positively  on 
it  now. 

We  are  getting  in  the  region  of  the  larger 
lakes,  and  1  believe  the  hardest  part  of  our  in- 
land journey  is  completed.  We  are  now  at  an 
elevation  of  about  1300  feet  above  sea  level. 
Lake  Nippisish  (Little  Water)  is  a  lake  of 
considerable  size,  so  far  as  we  can  see  from  a 
near-by  hilltop,  but  as  yet  I  have  not  been  able 
to  explore  it.  Its  arms  stretch  far  away,  and 
I  should  say  the  lake  is  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  in  length. 

We  made  camp  yesterday  afternoon  in  a  pour- 
ing rain,  every  man  drenched  to  the  skin  and 
everything  wet.  For  two  weeks  we  have  had 
but  one  clear  day,  and  as  I  write  we  six  men 
are  huddled  in  our  little  tent  and  the  rain  is 
pouring  outside. 

New  Jersey  is  famous  for  mosquitoes,  but 
New  Jersey  mosquitoes  are  tame  compared 
with  what  we  have  found  here.  They  are  in 
millions  in  clouds  around  our  heads.  Black 
flies  are  thick,  but  not  so  bad  as  Hubbard  and 
I  found  them  in  1903.  Sand  flies  are 
also  coming.  \  -5 

Pete  is  a  splendid  Indian  for  this      \  L£ 
trip.     He  has  not  had  a  grunty  mo-      \-^_ 
ment,  and  when  we  are  all  most  miser-        ^ 
ably  wet  and  weary  he  will  break  ^ 

out  with   a  snatch   of   Indian  'Y°| 

song,  or  good-natured  laugh 
that  puts  us  in  good  humor 
again.  One  day  he  and  Richards 
went  scouting,  and  as  they 
started  off  he  said  tome  "Fresh 


cook  as  George*,  a  lot  better  hunter,  and  away 
ahead  of  George  in  finding  trails. 

We  have  done  fairly  well  with  fish  and  game, 
and  our  supplies  are  holding  out  well.  The 
first  day  out  we  killed  three  porcupines,  and 
have  had  grouse,  rabbit,  and  fish  in  plenty.  A 
brook  trout  now  under  fifteen  inches  is  seldom 
taken.  Richards  caught  one  measuring  twenty- 
two  and  one-half  inches  long  and  eleven  and  one- 
half  inches  around  its  shoulder,  and  a  ouananiche 
twenty-seven  and  one-half  by  eleven  and  one- 
fourth.  We  are  too  early  for  salmon.  The 
boys  are  all  in  good  trim  and  we  have  had  no 
sickness.  I  look  forward  to  a  most  successful 
trip  and  a  good  story.  The  caribou  hunt  on 
the  George  River  does  not  take  place  until  the 
middle  of  September,  and  we  may  be  late  there- 
fore in  getting  out. 

Duncan  MacLean  leaves  us  here  to  return, 
and  will  take  this  letter  with  him.  The  interi- 
or travel  is  evidently  too  strenuous  for  him. 
He,  like  the  other  trappers,  has  never  been  in- 
land in  summer,  and  he  says  he  never  before 
realized  what  flies  and  mosquitoes  could  do. 

A  large  part  of  the  country  has  been  burned — 
some  thirty  years  ago — and  we  have  met  much 
underbrush  and  small  growth  where  the  land 
has  not  been  too  rocky  to  sustain  it.  The  con- 
stant rain  is  the  great  impediment. 

I  enclose  a  rough  sketch  map  of  the  course 
we  have  followed.  I  hope  it  will  give  you  a 
sufficiently  good  idea  of  our  route  thus  far. 

This  is  the  last  you  will  hear  from  me  for  many 
weeks.  I  cannot  say,  owing  to  the  caribou  mi- 
gration, when  you  may  expect  me.  It  is  prob- 
able, from  what  I  have  seen  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  find  anoth- 
er route  out,  but  will  come  back  over  this  trail, 
and  endeavor  to  catch  the  fast  mail  boat  about 
November  1st.  However  do  not  be  alarmed 
if  you  do  not  hear  from  us  then,  for  we  shall 
be  safe,  barring  accidents  that  may  happen  any- 
where. 

Our  good  outfit  has  saved  us  great  hard- 
ship and  so  far  things  have  been  much  eas- 
ier than  expected. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Dillon  Wallace. 


Tennis 
on  stilts. 


meat  to-night — me  get  caribou — plenty  caribou 
here  —  get  him  whenever  we  want  him."  And 
sure  enough  they  killed  a  stag.     He  is  as  good  a 


In  the  1905   National 
lawn-tennis  champion- 
.fc,  ship,  decided   at  Newport,  Beals 
C.    Wright    defeated    Holcombe 
Ward  and  W.  A.  Larned,  erstwhile 
the  two  highest  ranked  American 
players;  Ward  was  the  player  to 
lose  the  title  earned  the  previous 
year;  Larned  was  an  ex-champion.     Along- 
side of  this  record  read  also  that  Wright, 
in    England,   about  a  month   before   the 
Newport    tournament,  was  beaten   hand- 
ily by  that  old,  old  timer,  Gove — and  you 
get  something  of  a  line  on  comparative  first- 
class  lawn  tennis  in  England  and  in  Amer- 

*  [This  is  George  Elson,  the  half-breed,  who  accompanied 
Wallace  and  Hubbard  in  1903. — Editor.] 
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ica.  The  Englishman's  thorough  skill  finds 
our  superficial  brilliancy  "easy."  In  so- 
ber truth,  they  outclass  us  in  the  very  top 
rank  with  their  Dohertys,  and  when  it 
comes  to  the  rank  and  file  the  difference  in 
their  favor  is  even  greater.  England  has 
quantities  of  players  nearly  as  good  as  our 
best.  The  same  applies  to  women.  Miss 
Sutton,  the  California  girl  who  recently 
won  the  All  England  championship,  out- 
classed every  opponent  abroad  as  she  had 
done  at  home;  but  the  average  of  skill 
of  the  rank  and  file  in  England  is  as  great- 
ly superior  to  the  corresponding  class  in 
America  among  women  as  it  is  among 
men. 

And  even  Miss  Sutton  is  transplanted; 
her  parents  are  English. 

The  average  of  skill  at  Newport  was 
quite  ordinary,  distinctly  below  what  I 
have  seen  repeatedly  in  English  tourna- 
ment play,  and  showing  no  appreciable  im- 
provement over  the  general  average  of  a 
dozen  years  ago — indeed,  I  thought  the 
average  not  so  high  as  formerly.  Yet  I 
observe  that  because  there  were  one  hun- 
dred entries  word  has  been  sent  forth  from 
the  Casino  that  the  tournament  was  the 
"greatest  meeting  ever  held  upon  Amer- 
ican courts!" — a  sorrowful  illustration  of 
the  rampant  characteristic  of  certain  types 
of  Americans  which  Eliot  Gregory  has  so 
happily  christened  "stilt-walking." 

Truly  the  notable  feature  of  Newport,  as 
well  as  of  the  1905  American  season,  was 
the  play  of  the  "veterans"  (so  called,  for 
none  has  so  many  years,  as  quite  a  num- 
ber of  Englishmen  who  are  seen  regular- 
ly, season  after  season,  without  comment) 
Clarence  Hobart,  Richard  Stevens,  and  H. 
W.  Slocum.  All  are  to  be  felicitated  on 
continuing  in  the  game.  The  pity  is  that 
more  of  our  one-time  first -class  men  do  not 
keep  up  their  play;  if  they  did  the  quality 
of  American  lawn  tennis  would  be  greatly 
improved.  Mr.  Hobart's  season  has  been 
a  triumph;  twice  he  has  beaten  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, an  achievement  in  itself,  once  Kreigh 
Collins,  considered  the  strongest  singles 
player  Jn  the  West,  and  his  defeats  by 
Larned  and  Wright,  though  in  straight 
sets,  were  none  the  less  creditable.  When 
we  remember  that  Mr.  Hobart  won  the 
All  Comers  at  Newport  fourteen  years  ago 
the  excellence  of  this  showing  is  the  better 


understood;  and  if,  too,  we  bear  in  mind 
that  he  worked  his  way  through  the  1905 
tournament  to  the  All  Comers  round,  as 
he  had  in  1892,  we  shall  be  able  also  to 
form  rather  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
progress  American  lawn  tennis  has  made. 

Mr.  Wright  showed  by  far  the  best  form 
of  his  career  and  earned  his  title  to  un- 
questioned top  rank  among  American  play- 
ers. Larned' man agea  to  secure  one  set  in 
four,  but  for  the  rest  Wright  simply  walked 
through  the  ex-champion  as  he  had  pre- 
viously through  W.  J.  Clothier;  indeed  the 
two  matches  were  quite  similar.  For  two 
sets  Mr.  Wright  also  carried  Holcombe 
Ward  off  his  feet  in  the  championship 
round,  and  then  a  rally  by  the  latter  made 
the  third  the  longest  set  of  the  tourna- 
ment. But  Ward  could  not  withstand 
Wright's  attack,  which  included  the  swift- 
est and  most  certain  placing  of  the  week, 
not  to  mention  unexcelled  court  covering. 

Quite  the  best  tennis  of  the  week  was 
that  in  the  doubles  match  in  which  Wright 
and  Ward,  champions,  successfully  de- 
fended their  title  against  Alexander  and 
Hackett,  who  had  won  the  right  to  chal- 
lenge from  Collins  and  Waidner,  the  West- 
ern champions.  In  fact,  I  consider  the 
doubles  game  as  revealed  by  Wright  and 
Ward  to  hold  the  very  highest  quality  of 
American  lawn  tennis. 

Already  I  hear  another  team  is  to  go  to 
England  for  a  further  try  at  the  Davis 
Cup.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  put  in  time 
meanwhile,  acquiring  certain  skill  in  the 
thorough-bass,  so  to  say,  of  the  game ? 

The  West  With  Collins'  defeat  by  Ho- 
plays  golf.  bart  and  Waidner's  defeat  by 
Clothier,  the  West  did  not  cover  itself  with 
glory  at  Newport.  But  the  score  had 
been  more  than  balanced  at  Wheaton,  111., 
where  the  West  carried  off  all  the  honors 
of  the  golf  championship.  In  fact,  the 
West  dominated  the  tournament,  and  that 
was  not  for  lack  of  Eastern  entries  of  the 
first  rank,  because  the  best  of  the  East 
played — and  lost.  Out  of  the  sixteen  men 
that  began  the  first  round  only  four  were 
Eastern  entries,  and  of  the  eight  survivors 
the  East  had  but  two.  By  the  third  round 
all  the  Easterners  had  fallen  by  the  wayside, 
and  it  was  good  golf — improved  and  im- 
proving golf — that  worked  their  downfall. 
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IN    THE    FLOWER-GARDEN 

WHILE  very  cold  weather  is  not  likely 
to  come  just  yet,  late  November  is 
pretty  sure  to  bring  it,  at  the  north,  and  it 
is  well  to  get  ready  for  it  while  the  weather 
is  still  pleasant,  for  work  done  under  favor- 
able conditions  is  generally  well  done,  while 
work  done  under  the  spur  of  necessity  is 
quite  likely  to  be  the  contrary. 

Roses  and  other  tender  shrubs  will  need 
careful  attention.  Half  our  losses  of  this 
class  of  plants  come  about  through  lack  of 
thoroughness  in  caring  for  them  in  fall. 
The  amateur  gardener  will  learn  by  expe- 
rience that  it  pays  to  do  well  whatever  is 
done. 

In  sections  of  the  country  where  the  soil 
is  naturally  well  drained,  tender  shrubs 
can  be  given  all  the  protection  they  need 
by  simply  laying  them  down  flat  on  the 
ground  and  covering  with  a  few  inches  of 
soil.  In  some  localities  it  is  advisable  to 
cover  them  with  leaves  or  coarse  litter 
from  the  barnyard.  A  four-inch  covering 
of  leaves  is  worth  as  much  as  an  eight-inch 
covering  of  litter,  and  I  would  prefer  it, 
when  obtainable.  It  is  nature's  ideal  pro- 
tection. Along  the  southern  portions  of 
the  Northern  states,  a  covering  of  evergreen 
boughs  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  tender 
shrubbery.  In  laying  down  roses,  it  is  well 
to  guard  against  breaking  off  stiff  bushes 
by  removing  a  spadeful  or  two  of  soil  from 
the  side  toward  which  they  are  to  be  bent, 
close  to  the  base  of  the  plant.  This  allows 
you  to  bend  them  at  a  less  acute  angle  than 
where  no  soil  is  removed.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  put  on  a  covering  of  overlapping  boards 
after  leaves  or  litter  have  been  put  in  place, 
to  keep  out  all  the  rain  you  can.  A  wet 
covering  often  does  more  damage  than 
frost.  Old  pieces  of  floor  or  table  oil-cloth 
come  in  play  here. 

I  would  not  advise  pruning  any  shrub 
at  time  of  giving  it  fall  protection.  Wait 
until  spring  for  that.  More  or  less  branches 
will  die  in  winter,  thus  necessitating  spring 
pruning,  no  matter  how  carefully  it  may 
be  done  in  fall. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  protect 
all  plants,  but  it  is  advisable  to  give  even 
our  hardiest  ones  some  covering,  as  their 
vital  force  is  reinforced  by  it  against  the 
trying  ordeal  to  which  a  northern  winter 
subjects  them.  Such  a  covering  often  pre- 
vents heaving  of  the  soil,  under  action  of 
frost,  thus  guarding  against  broken  roots. 
Bear  in  mind,  always,  that  it  pays  to  do 
for  any  plant  whatever  adds  to  its  ability 
to  resist  the  weakening  effect  of  our  north- 
ern climate. 

Pansies  require  only  a  slight  covering  of 
leaves,  with  a  few  evergreen  branches  laid 
over  them  to  prevent  their  being  blown 
away.  Too  deep  a  covering  smothers  this 
plant.     Hollyhocks   are   injured   more   by 


water  standing  about  them  than  by  ex- 
posure to  cold.  If  water  comes  in  contact 
with  their  thick,  spongy  foliage,  decay  soon 
sets  in  there,  and  it  will  speedily  be  com- 
municated to  the  crown  of  the  plant,  often 
resulting  in  death.  It  is  an  excellent  plan 
to  cut  away  the  larger  leaves,  and  invert 
a  good-sized  flower-pot  over  each  plant, 
banking  up  about  it  with  litter. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  bulbs,  like  the 
hyacinth,  tulip,  narcissus,  crocus  and  snow- 
drop, though  September  is  the  proper  time 
for  this  work.  Get  them  into  the  ground 
as  soon  as  possible.  Have  the  soil  fine  and 
mellow,  and  very  rich  with  old,  well-rotted 
cow-manure.  Never  use  fresh  manure  for 
any  bulb. 

Set  the  larger  bulbs  at  least  four  inches 
below  the  surface,  the  smaller  ones  not  less 
than  three.  For  most  pleasing  results, 
plant  the  latter  in  groups  of  six  to  a  dozen, 
in  the  sward  along  the  path.  If  the  others 
are  planted  in  beds  by  themselves,  they 
will  afford  you  more  pleasure  than  if  plant- 
ed in  a  promiscuous  manner,  as  we  so  often 
see  them.  If  mixed  in  the  beds,  they  sel- 
dom harmonize  in  color  and  habit  of 
growth.  The  finest  possible  effects  are  ob- 
tained by  keeping  each  color  by  itself,  as 
well  as  each  kind.  This  obliges  us  to  buy 
named  bulbs,  as  only  by  so  doing  can  we  get 
the  colors  we  prefer.  The  cost  is  greater 
in  this  case,  but  the  satisfaction  afforded 
the  person  with  a  keen  eye  for  harmonious 
color  effects  makes  it  well  worth  the  extra 
outlay. 

The  roots  of  such  plants  as  dahlias,  can- 
nas,  caladiums  and  gladioluses,  should  be 
lifted  on  a  pleasant  day,  and  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun.  Spread  them  out  on  boards, 
without  attempting  to  remove  the  soil 
from  them  then.  Cover  them  with  blank- 
ets, at  night,  to  protect  from  possible  frost, 
and  uncover  them  on  the  morrow  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  warm.  Let  them  lie  until 
all  the  soil  will  crumble  away  from  them  at 
a  touch.  Their  tops  should  be  cut  off 
about  six  inches  from  the  root,  at  the  time 
of  lifting.  After  the  ripening  process, 
which  results  from  exposure  to  sunshine, 
and  before  storing  them  in  the  cellar,  the 
stalk  can  be  cut  entirely  away. 

Do  not  divide  dahlia  roots  now,  but  put 
the  entire  bunch,  as  dug.  If  any  roots  are 
bruised  in  lifting,  cut  them  off,  as  they 
would  be  quite  likely  to  induce  decay  if 
allowed  to  remain. 

Store  your  tubers  in  a  cool  but  frost- 
proof cellar.  If  it  seems  inclined  to  be 
damp,  do  not  put  them  on  the.  bottom,  but 
fit  up  racks  or  shelves  for  them  near  the 
ceiling.  Spread  the  roots  out  thinly,  that 
there  may  be  a  free  circulation  of  air  among 
them. 

Many  persons  tell  me  that  they  succeed 
best  when  they  pack  their  bulbs  in  sand. 
If  you  feel  inclined  to  try  this  method,  be 
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sure  that  the  sand  used  is  perfectly  dry, 
and  place  the  boxes  where  dampness  can- 
not reach  them.  Set  the  roots  in  the  sand 
as  you  would  plant  them  in  boxes  of  soil,  to 
grow,  with  their  crowns  projecting  slightly 
above  the  surface  of  it.  If  you  have  no 
cellar,  tubers  can  be  wrapped  in  thick  pa- 
per and  stored  in  drawers,  cupboards,  or 
closets  where  frost  cannot  reach  them. 
But  the  cellar  is  preferable,  if  not  too  damp, 
because  of  the  moister  air  which  prevails 
there.  Some  moisture  does  no  harm.  It 
is  the  excess  of  it  which  causes  trouble. 

Go  over  the  flower-garden  and  give  it  a 
thorough  cleaning-up.  Cut  away  the  dead 
stalks  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  pull  up 
the  annuals  and  burn  them.  Remove  all 
racks,  trellises,  and  whatever  else  has  been 
in  temporary  use  there  during  the  summer. 
Neatness  and  cleanliness  should  receive  as 
much  attention  now,  when  there  are  no 
flowers,  as  during  the  height  of  the  season. 
It  is  really  more  important,  at  this  time, 
since  there  is  little  to  attract  attention 
away  from  unsightly  objects,  and  as  few 
of  these  as  possible  should  be  left  to  catch 
the  eye. 

It  may  be  well  to  go  over  the  vines 
trained  against  the  house  and  make  sure 
that  they  are  well  supported.  Frequently 
heavy  snow-storms  so  load  them  down  that 
they  are  torn  from  their  fastenings  and 
severely  injured. 

If  you  have  neglected  to  remove  such 
plants  as  you  think  would  be  more  satis- 
factory in  another  locality,  mark  them 
now,  so  that  they  can  be  given  proper  at- 
tention in  early  spring.  Worthless  ones, 
and  surplus  plants  of  kinds  of  which  you 
have  too  large  a  stock,  should  be  disposed 
of  before  the  others  are  given  their  fall 
covering.  Concentrate  your  work  on  those 
which  are  to  remain  rather  than  waste  it 
on  these  whose  stay  in  the  garden  is  tem- 
porary. 

AMONG   THE    HOUSE-PLANTS 

Be  sure  to  rid  your  plants  of  insects  be- 
fore removing  them  to  the  house.  If  this 
is  done  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  may  be 
avoided  later  on.  If  it  is  not  done,  you 
will  have  to  wage  warfare  against  the  aphis 
and  other  plant  enemies  all  winter,  and 
your  plants  will  have  to  work  against  great 
disadvantage.  An  excellent,  all-round  in- 
secticide is  found  in  sulpho-tobacco  soap. 
Prepare  it  as  directed  on  the  package  in 
which  it  comes,  and  apply  it  with  a  sprayer. 
Be  sure  it  gets  to  all  parts  of  your  plants. 
Turn  them  down  on  their  sides,  and  throw 
the  infusion  up  among  the  foliage  until 
every  leaf  is  wet  on  the  under  side.  Thor- 
oughness is  very  important  in  this  case. 

Be  careful  about  watering  plants  in  pots. 
Few  of  them  will  be  making  active  growth 
at  this  season,  consequently  not  much 
water  can  be  made  use  of  by  their  roots. 
Give  only  enough  to  keep  the  soil  moist 
all  through.  Let  it  get  dry  on  the  surface 
before  more  is  applied.     This  is  the  best 


general  rule  to  be  governed  by  in  watering 
plants.  But  it  is  not  a  hard-and-fast  rule 
by  any  means.  Keen  observation  and 
good  judgment  will  enable  the  amateur 
who  studies  her  plants  to  modify  it  to  suit 
conditions. 

On  no  account  should  fertilizers  be  used 
on  plants  that  are  not  growing,  as  they  are 
in  no  condition  to  make  use  of  rich  food. 
To  apply  them  to  a  dormant  plant  is  to 
injure  it.  When  a  plant  begins  to  grow, 
then  use  your  fertilizer.  Begin  with  small 
applications  of  it,  increasing  the  amount  in 
proportion  to  .the  development  of  your 
plant. 

Go  over  the  windows  at  which  plants  are 
to  be  kept,  and  see  that  all  glass  is  well 
puttied  in.  Tighten  the  sashes  in  their 
frames  by  calking  about  them  with  strips 
of  cloth,  or  putting  on  small  moulding 
which  fits  snugly  the  angle  between  sash 
and  frame.  Stop  every  crack  and  crevice 
through  which  frost  or  wind  can  find  en- 
trance. 

If  you  have  a  greenhouse,  give  it  a  thor- 
ough going-over  at  once,  if  you  have  not 
already  done  so.  Take  out  broken  glass 
and  replace  with  new  panes.  This  may 
save  you  much  trouble  and  possible  loss 
of  plants  in  winter  when  repairs  are  not 
easily  made.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  paint 
the  woodwork  well  before  winter  sets  in. 
This  kills  insects  and  fills  up  many  little 
cracks  about  the  sash.  Be  sure  to  see  that 
the  foundation  walls  are  well  banked. 

A  good  deal  of  the  cost  of  fuel  can  be 
saved  by  fitting  the  sides  and  end  walls 
with  storm-sash.  It  also  allows  you  to  let 
your  plants  remain  close  to  the  glass,  as 
the  air  space  between  the  two  thicknesses 
of  glass  prevents  the  formation  of  frost  on 
the  inner  one. 

Gloxinias  and  tuberous  begonias  should 
be  allowed  to  ripen  off  by  withholding 
water.  If  you  have  a  greenhouse,  let  them 
remain  in  their  pots,  and  set  them  away 
under  the  benches  during  winter.  If  you 
have  simply  a  window-garden,  the  tubers 
can  be  shaken  out  of  the  soil,  after  ripen- 
ing, and  wrapped  in  paper  and  stored  in  a 
room  where  there  is  no  danger  of  frost. 
Or,  if  you  prefer  to  do  so,  you  can  put  them 
in  a  closet,  in  their  pots,  keeping  them  per- 
fectly dry  during  winter. 

Be  sure  that  hanging  baskets  get  all  the 
water  they  need.  Because  of  their  sus- 
pension in  a  stratum  of  air  considerably 
warmer  than  that  at  the  sill,  also  because 
of  exposure  on  all  sides,  they  part  with 
moisture  much  more  rapidly  than  the  or- 
dinary pot-plant.  Failure  with  hanging 
plants  is  general,  but  if  they  are  kept  well 
watered  they  can  be  grown  quite  as  suc- 
cessfully as  the  plants  on  the  sill  below. 

Some  of  the  best  plants  for  this  purpose 
are:  tradescantia,  othonna,  moneywort, 
and  lysimachia — all  rapid  growers  and  eas- 
ily grown  from  cuttings. 

One  of  the  finest  of  all  winter -flowering 
plants  adapted  to  culture   in  baskets  or 
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hanging  pots  is  the  buttercup  oxalis.  Tu- 
bers can  be  procured  of  most  florists  at 
this  season.  Plant  half  a  dozen  in  a  pot. 
These  will  soon  develop,  and  furnish  a 
profusion  of  pretty  green  foliage,  from 
among  which  the  flower-stalks  will  be 
thrown  up,  a  little  later,  in  such  quantities 
that  the  plant  will  be  literally  covered  with 
bloom.  The  flowers  are  a  rich  yellow,  in 
clusters,  held  well  above  the  foliage.  They 
will  be  produced  in  wonderful  profusion 
for  months.  In  order  to  succeed  with  this 
or  any  other  variety  of  oxalis,  give  it  a 
sunny  place  to  grow  in.  It  will  not  do  well 
in  shade.      Water  moderately. 

The  common  single  petunia  of  the  gar- 
den makes  a  very  satisfactory  house-plant. 
Take  up  a  root  of  it  before  severe  frosts, 
and  put  it  in  a  seven  or  eight  inch  pot, 
cutting  away  all  its  top.  In  a  short  time 
it  will  begin  to  throw  up  new  stalks,  and 
soon  it  will  have  entirely  renewed  itself. 
It  will  bloom  constantly  during  the  winter, 
affording  much  more  pleasure  than  many 
plants  which  demand  a  good  deal  of  care. 
All  it  will  ask  for  is  water  enough  to  keep 
the  soil  moist,  and  plenty  of  sunshine.  It 
is  well  to  cut  back  its  branches  several 
times  during  the  season,  as  this  encourages 
the  production  of  new  ones,  and  it  blooms 
best  on  new  growth. 

Plants  which  have  recently  been  brought 
into  the  house  will  suffer  greatly  if  not 
given  a  good  deal  of  fresh  air.  Open  the 
windows  on  every  pleasant  day.  Shower 
them  every  evening.  By  doing  this,  you 
keep  the  air  moist,  thus  preventing  the  red 
spider  from  doing  much  harm.  In  a  dry, 
hot  air  this  pest  will  prove  very  aggressive, 
often  severely  injuring  your  plants  before 
you  are  aware  of  his  presence.  If  the 
leaves  turn  yellow  and  fall,  look  at  the 
under  side  of  them.  If  you  discover  little 
webs,  with  tiny  red  or  dark-brown  specks, 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  red  spider  has 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Water  is  the  only 
thing  with  which  he  can  be  successfully 
fought.  Be  sure  to  get  it  to  the  under  side 
of  the  foliage,  for  there  is  where  he  lurks. 
If  a  plant  is  badly  infested  before  you  dis- 
cover the  enemy,  heroic  measures  may  be 
resorted  to.  Heat  a  tub  o'f  water  to  1200, 
and  dip  the  entire  plant  in  it,  allowing  it  to 
remain  submerged  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
seconds.  This  will  kill  the  spider,  but  it 
will  not  injure  tender  and  delicate  plants. 

If  you_  have  not  potted  any  bulbs  for 
winter-flowering,  by  all  means  do  so  now. 
The  best  for  this  purpose  are:  Holland 
hyacinths — preferably  the  single  sorts — 
Roman  hyacinths,  narcissuses,  and  the 
Harrisii  lily,  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Bermuda  Easter  lily.  This  plant  is  so  easi- 
ly grown,  so  sure  to  bloom  if  given  very 
ordinary  care,  and  so  exquisitely  beautiful, 
that  no  home  ought  to  be  without  it. 

For  these  plants  use  a  soil  that  is  fine 
and  mellow,  and  quite  rich  with  old  cow- 
manure.  Let  the  manure  be  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  third  of  the  amount  of  soil. 


Set  the  hyacinth  and  narcissus  just  their 
depth  in  the  compost,  pressing  the  bulbs 
down  into  it  after  filling  the  pot.  The  lily 
requires  deeper  planting,  as  it  has  two  sets 
of  roots,  one  from  the  base  of  the  bulb, 
the  other  from  the  stalk  which  it  sends  up. 
My  method — and  I  am  invariably  success- 
ful in  the  culture  of  this  flower — is  this: 
I  put  about  four  inches  of  soil  into  an 
eight-inch  pot.  Into  this  I  crowd  down 
about  three  bulbs  of  ordinary  size.  When 
growth  begins,  and  a  stalk  is  sent  up,  I  add 
soil  from  time  to  time,  until  the  pot  is  full. 
This  gives  both  sets  of  roots  the  support 
they  require. 

After  potting  bulbs,  water  them  well, 
and  put  them  away  in  a  cool,  dark  place  to 
form  roots.  Leave  them  there  until  top- 
growth  begins.  A  cellar  is  the  best  place 
for  them,  but  a  shed,  or  ordinary  room 
where  they  can  be  kept  dark  and  away 
from  fire  heat,  answers  very  well. 

I  prefer  to  use  several  bulbs  to  a  pot. 
The  effect  is  finer  when  they  come  into 
bloom,  and  space  is  economized.  They 
can  be  set  so  close  that  they  touch  each 
other  with  entire  safety.  A  soil  containing 
the  proportion  of  manure  advised  will  be 
strong  enough  to  furnish  all  the  nutriment 
needed  by  them. 

ABOUT    THE    HOME 

Every  kitchen  ought  to  be  provided 
with  a  comfortable  rocker,  also  a  lounge, 
if  there  is  room  for  it,  that  the  spare  mo- 
ments which  come  to  the  busy  housewife 
may  be  taken  advantage  of  to  the  utmost. 
If  conveniences  for  resting  are  not  at  hand 
when  the  opportunity  for  rest  comes,  it  is 
generally  wasted. 

The  kitchen  may — and  ought  to  be — 
made  one  of  the  pleasantest  rooms  in  the 
whole  house.  Hang  restful  pictures  on  its 
walls.  Put  pretty  curtains  at  its  windows. 
Have  a  few  plants  on  the  sill.  Keep  a 
paper  or  a  magazine  at  hand  against  the 
leisure  moment.  Let  rest  for  the  body 
and  improvement  for  the  mind  go  hand  in 
hand. 

A  hanging  lamp  ought  to  be  in  every 
kitchen,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  conven- 
ience, but  to  guard  against  accidents.  I 
would  advise  a  gasoline  lamp  in  preference 
to  any  other.  It  will  give  a  light  quite  as 
bright  as  an  electric  one.  It  is  easily  cared 
for.  It  is  far  cleaner  than  a  kerosene  one, 
and  has  no  offensive  odor.  It  is  perfectly 
safe  if  care  is  taken  to  fill  it  before  lighting. 
On  no  account  should  gasoline  in  open 
vessels  be  brought  into  a  room  in  which 
there  is  a  fire,  for  agitation  will  cause  it  to 
give  off.  its  volatile  element,  and  this, 
mixing  with  air,  becomes  explosive.  Gas- 
oline unmixed  with  air  will  not  explode 
if  a  lighted  match  is  dropped  into  it.  With 
proper  care  in  its  handling  I  consider  gaso- 
line quite  as  safe  as  kerosene. 

Nowadays  the  gasoline  stove  is  rapidly 
coming  into  use  in  homes  where  a  gas 
stove  is  out  of  the  question.     I  would  ad- 
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vise  every  housekeeper  who  can  afford  to 
do  so  to  invest  in  one.  No  one  can  realize 
the  convenience  of  it  until  she  has  given 
it  a  good  trial.  It  saves  stove-wood,  does 
away  with  heating  up  the  house  and  the 
housekeeper,  and  is  more  effective  for  a 
good  deal  of  work  than  any  range,  being 
quicker  in  results.  Give  one  a  place  in 
your  kitchen  and  you  will  soon  find  that  it 
conies  in  play  oftener  than  the  wood  stove, 
and  you  would  not  willingly  be  without 
it  after  you  have  found  out  what  it  can  do. 
For  hot-weather  use  it  has  no  equal. 

Always  fill  a  gasoline  stove  before  you 
light  it.  Most  accidents  are  the  results 
of  carelessness  or  neglect  to  follow  the 
instructions  furnished  with  each  stove. 
Make  yourself  thoroughly  familiar  with 
these  instructions  and  be  governed  by 
them,  and  you  will  soon  come  to  consider 
your  gasoline  stove  as  safe  as  a  kerosene 
lamp  or  a  blue-flame  oil  stove.  And  you 
will  find  it  far  superior  to  the  latter  in 
every  respect. 

It  is  cheapest  to  buy  gasoline  by  the 
barrel.  It  should  be  put  into  a  galvan- 
ized iron  tank  as  soon  as.  delivered,  and 
kept  tightly  closed  to  prevent  evaporation, 
which  takes  place  rapidly  if  air  is  allowed 
to  get  to  it. 

Take  down  the  stovepipes  and  give 
them  a  thorough  cleaning  before  cold 
weather  comes.  Clean  the  chimneys  also. 
Look  them  over  carefully  to  make  sure 
there  are  no  cracks  in  them,  especially 
that  part  of  them  which  runs  through  a 
garret  or  some  other  place  out  of  sight. 
Many  a  home  has  been  lost  by  fire  originat- 
ing in  a  defective  or  neglected  chimney. 

Every  kitchen  ought  to  be  provided 
with  a  good  wood-box,  not  the  makeshift 
we  see  in  so  many  of  them.  The  best 
wood-box  I  know  of  is  built  into  the  wall 
between  kitchen  and  wood-house,  extend- 
ing an  equal  distance  into  each.  It  is 
filled  from  the  shed,  thus  saving  much 
work  and  litter.  Closely  fitting  covers  on 
each  side  will  prevent  cold  from  coming 
into  the  room  through  it.  And  every 
home  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  good 
.  stove  or  range.  No  woman  can  do  herself 
justice  as  a  cook  when  she  is  obliged  to 
make  use  of  a  worn-out  one.  A  good  stove 
economizes  fuel,  a  poor  one  wastes  it. 

Another  thing  that  every  kitchen  needs 
is  a  "Kitchen  Cabinet,"  if  there  is  room  for 
one.  It  concentrates  things  as  no  pantry 
can,  thus  saving  space  as  well  as  steps,  and 
making  it  easy  to  find  what  you  want  if  it 
happens  to  belong  in  this  most  convenient 
article  of  household  furniture.  I  believe 
in  putting  into  the  kitchen  anything  and 
everything  that  lightens  labor,  and  is  a  real 
convenience  to  the  woman  who  has  to 
spend  so  much  of  her  time  there.  If  the 
man  of  the  house  is  "handy  with  tools,"  he 
can  make  a  cabinet  that  will  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  those  sold  at  the  stores,  with 
but  little  expense.  Here  is  a  suggestion 
for  the  coming  winter  when  there  will  be 


but  little  that  he  can  do  to  advantage  out 
of  doors. 

I  am  not  a  lover  of  hardwood  floors  for 
the  kitchen,  because  they  tire  a  woman's 
feet,  and  are  uncomfortably  cold  and  dan- 
gerously slippery  in  winter.  I  much  prefer 
a  good  grade  of  linoleum,  or  cork  carpeting. 
These  are  springy  and  elastic  to  the  tread, 
warm,  and  will  last  for  a  lifetime.  They 
are  very  easy  to  keep  clean,  and  will  always 
look  well. 

In  putting  down  linoleum,  use  the 
twelve-feet  width  if  the  room  will  accom- 
modate it,  thus  doing  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  much  piecing.  If  brought  home  in 
cold  weather,  put  it  in  a  warm  room  for  at 
least  a  day  before  unrolling  it.  If  han- 
dled immediately  after  bringing  in  from  out- 
doors, it  will  often  crack.  Do  not  fasten 
it  to  the  floor  at  first,  but  let  it  remain 
loose,  and  become  fitted  to  the  floor  by 
walking  over  it.  Then  fasten  with  round- 
headed  tacks,  beginning  at  one  side,  and 
working  toward  the  opposite  side,  care- 
fully smoothing  it  as  you  go  ahead.  If  it 
has  to  be  pieced,  cut  it  straight  and  smooth 
on  the  edge.  To  make  sure  of  this,  use 
what  a  carpenter  calls  a  straight-edge  to 
cut  by,  and  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  being 
sure  to  have  the  straight-edge  held  firmly 
in  place  until  the  cutting  is  done.  If  care 
is  taken  when  this  is  being  done,  strips  will 
fit  against  each  other  without  leaving  a 
crack. 

A  medicine  cabinet  is  a  convenience, 
and  often  a  time-saver  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. Every  bottle  in  it  ought  to  be 
labeled  so  plainly  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  any  one  who  can  read  to  make  a  mistake 
regarding  its  contents.  It  is  a  most  excel- 
lent plan  to  keep  all  medicines  not  per- 
fectly harmless  in  a  corner  closed  off  from 
others.  Every  article  taken  from  the 
cabinet  for  temporary  use  should  be  re- 
turned to  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Insist 
on  this,  and  avoid  the  excitement  which 
occurs  in  emergencies  when  a  thing  is 
needed  immediately,  but  cannot  be  found 
because  some  one  has  neglected  to  return 
it  to  its  proper  place. 

A  hot-water  bag  should  be  found  in 
every  home.  Those  who  have  had  some 
experience  in  the  application  of  hot  cloths 
in  cases  of  sickness  realize  how  much  labor 
is  required  to  keep  them  at  the  right  tem- 
perature. A  rubber  bag,  holding  two  or 
three  quarts,  will,  if  tightly  closed,  retain 
heat  for  hours,  and  do  its  work  much  more 
effectively  than  cloths  can.  After  using 
one,  always  empty  and  invert  it  so  that  it 
will  drain  and  dry  out  thoroughly. 

If  doors  and  windows  do  not  fit  their 
frames  snugly,  apply  weather-strips  to 
them  before  cold  weather  'sets  in.  Storm- 
sash  will  pretty  nearly  pay  for  itself  in  a 
single  season  by  saving  fuel.  But  do  not 
close  up  all  openings  against  fresh  air  with- 
out providing  for  good  ventilation.  There 
should  always  be  some  arrangement  for  let- 
ting fresh  air  in  and  the  removal  of  foul  air. 
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In  many  rooms,  a  crack  will  be  found  be- 
tween the  floor  and  base-board,  through 
which  a  constant  current  of  cold  air  will 
find  entrance,  greatly  to  the  discomfort 
of  the  feet  of  the  occupants  of  the  room. 
Fit  what  is  called  a  quarter-round  mould- 
ing into  the  angle  of  floor  and  base-board, 
fastening  it  with  screws  which  will  draw  it 
down  firmly  without  splitting  it.  This  will 
cost  but  little,  is  easily  put  in  place,  and 
will  save  cold  feet,  and  very  likely  severe 
colds 

A  telephone  ought  to  be  installed  in 
every  country  home  that  is  desirous  of 
"living  up  to  its  privileges."  It  annihi- 
lates much  of  the  sense  of  isolation  which 
makes  country  life  so  objectionable  to 
many.  It  puts  you  into  talking  distance 
with  the  merchant,  the  physician  and  your 
neighbors.  The  convenience  of  it  is  never 
fully  realized  until  it  has  been  given  a  trial. 
Give  it  house-room  for  a  week,  and  you 
will  not  consent  to  its  removal.  It  will 
save  its  cost  many  times  over  in  a  year, 
by  saving  you  trips  to  town. 

A  good  woodshed  or  woodhouse  is  a 
necessary  addition  to  every  country  home. 
Good  wood  depends  largely  on  proper 
storage,  and  it  is  not  properly  stored  if  it 
is  not  kept  under  shelter.  It  should  be 
convenient  to  the  kitchen — opening  off  it, 
if  possible — and  large  enough  to  serve  as  a 
store-room  for  many  articles  which  do  not 
really  belong  in  the  house,  and  yet  cannot 
well  be  put  out-of-doors.  The  ideal  wood- 
house  is  large  enough  to  serve  as  a  summer 
kitchen  and  a  wash-room  in  hot  weather. 
It  will  be  found  very  convenient  as  a  dry- 
ing place  for  winter  washings. 

Look  to  the  cellar.  See  that  it  is  pro- 
vided with  some  means  of  getting  rid  of 
unhealthy  odors  without  allowing  them  to 
penetrate  through  the  floor  to  rooms  above. 
A  wooden  tube,  six  or  eight  inches  square, 
connected  with  a  window  of  the  cellar  and 
reaching  to  a  height  outside  sufficient  to 
create  a  draft,  will  draw  off  noxious  gases 
without  admitting  much  cold.  In  severely 
cold  weather  the  end  connecting  with  the 
cellar  can  be  closed  with  old  papers,  or  a 
cover  can  be  fitted  to  the  lower  opening  of 
the  tube. 

If  any  repairs  are  to  be  made  about  the 
house,  give  them  prompt  attention.  Work 
outside  can  be  done  to  advantage  now,  but 
later  on  it  will  be  done  at  a  decided  dis- 
advantage, therefore  probably  not  so  well 
done. 

Before  cold  weather  comes,  with  its  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  fires  kept  going  in 
the  home,  provide  proper  receptacles  for 
ashes.  Let  them  be  located  far  enough 
away  from  the  house  to  do  away  with 
danger  if  a  fire  were  to  break  out  in  them. 
Boxes  lined  with  iron,  with  snugly  fitting 
covers,  cost  but  little,  can  be  made  at  home, 
and  reduce  danger  from  fires  from  this 
source  to  a  minimum. 

Look  to  the  cellar  steps  before  winter 
comes    and    put  them  into  constant  use. 


A  nail  in  time  may  save  a  fall,  and  possibly 
a  broken  limb. 

If  you  have  soft-wood  floors  in  the 
house,  now  is  a  good  time  to  paint  them, 
as  they  will  dry  slowly  and  satisfactorily. 
Do  not  use  paints  in  which  there  is  too 
much  dryer,  as  rapid  drying  is  secured  at 
the  expense  of  durability.  Never  put  on 
a  second  coat  until  the  first  one  is  perfectly 
dry.  If  you  do,  there  will  be  peeling  of 
the  last  coat  in  a  short  time. 

If  the  kitchen  has  hard-wood  floors,  pro- 
vide strips  of  carpet  or  rugs  for  it,  as  they 
are  far  more  comfortable  to  the  feet  than 
the  wood  is.  If  new  floors  are  needed, 
think  twice  before  putting  down  hard- 
wood ones.  Better  put  down  cheap  pine 
ones,  and  use  linoleum  as  already  advised. 
Hard-wood  floors  look  well,  but  I  have  yet 
to  find  the  woman  who  does  not  tire  of 
them,  after  a  little,  unless  she  covers  them 
with  rugs  or  carpeting.  They  make  a 
great  deal  of  work  as  they  must  have  at- 
tention daily  in  order  to  keep  them  looking 
well. 

Repair  the  walks  about  the  house  before 
cold  weather  comes.  A  good  walk  is  eas- 
ily kept  free  from  snow  and  ice  in  winter, 
but  a  poor  one  will  be  a  constant  source  of 
annoyance. 

Do  you  get  your  water  from  a  pump 
outside?  Give  the  matter  some  thought, 
and  see  if  you  cannot  devise  some  plan  by 
which  it  can  be  brought  to  the  kitchen 
without  obliging  the  women  of  the  house- 
hold to  go  out  of  doors  after  it.  It  is 
never  safe  for  them  to  make  a  bare-headed 
trip  to  the  well  when  heated  from  exertion 
or  exposure  over  a  strong  fire,  and  you  may 
be  pretty  sure  they  will  not  stop  to  put  on 
any  headgear.  How  many  steps  in  the 
course  of  a  year  would  a  pump  in  the 
kitchen  save  them?  Figure  on  this  prob- 
lem, and  see  if  you  do  not  think  it  would  be 
a  good  investment  to  put  in  some  machinery 
which  would  make  these  steps  unnecessary. 

If  the  well  cannot  be  piped  to  the  kitchen 
a  windmill  can  be  made  to  lift  water  to 
a  tank  from  which  it  can  be  distributed 
through  the  house,  thus  greatly  adding  to 
the  convenience  of  its  occupants,  as  well. 
as  providing  protection  against  fire. 

Have  you  herbs  stored  in  the  garret? 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  wrap  them  in  paper. 
This  will  keep  out  the  dust,  and  prevent  a 
loss  of  strength.  Wrap  a  newspaper  about 
the  bunch,  and  tie  it  at  the  top.  Then 
gather  the  paper  in  the  hand,  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  tie  it  there.  Label  each  bag 
with  what  it  contains. 

If  you  use  coal,  provide  a  good  bin  for  it 
— one  that  is  easily  get-at-able.  Fit  it  out 
with  a  scoop,  and  have  hods  enough  to  hold 
a  day's  supply  of  coal.  Have  the  boys  fill 
these,  every  morning,  and  take  them  to 
the  furnace-room.  Teach  the  boys  how  to 
clean  out  the  furnace.  Have  them  attend 
to  this  at  the  same  hour,  daily,  and  give 
them  to  understand  that  this  is  part  of 
their  work. 
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An  accident  which  has  just  happened  in 
a  neighbor's  family  suggests  an  item  about 
the  preparation  of  lint  and  bandages  for 
use  in  time  of  need.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
keep  a  supply  on  hand.  Give  it  a  place 
in  the  medicine  cabinet,  if  there  is  one. 
If  there  is  none,  put  it  where  every  member 
of  the  family  will  know  where  to  find  it, 
when  needed. 

Every  country  home  should  have  its 
daily  paper.  In  this  age  of  rural  mail  de- 
livery it  can  do  so  without  any  trouble. 
Those  who  live  away  from  the  cities  can 
keep  in  touch  with  the  outside  world  as 
never  before. 

Do  not  neglect  to  subscribe  for  a  supply 
of  good  literature  with  which  to  make 
pleasant  as  well  as  profitable  the  long 
winter  evenings  ahead.  Provide  some- 
thing that  will  suit  all  the  tastes  of  the 
family.  Give  the  boys  a  mechanical  jour- 
nal, if  they  have  a  turn  of  mind  in  that 
direction.  Let  the  girls  have  their  fashion 
magazine,  if  they  want  it.  Have  a  good 
domestic  periodical,  and  an  agricultural 
weekly  of  the  practical  kind.  But  always 
be  sure  that  the  literature  you  admit  to 
the  home  is  sound  and  healthy  in  tone. 
Periodical  literature  has  become  the  edu- 
cator of  the  masses,  to  a  great  extent,  and 
it  is  for  us  to  see  that  we  provide  a  safe 
teacher  for  our  children. 

It  is  a  most  excellent  plan  to  form  neigh- 
borhood clubs  in  country  localities,  with 
which  to  help  pass  away  one  evening  in 
each  week  during  the  winter.  These 
clubs  can  be  made  debating  societies,  or 
literary  ones,  or  both  features  can  be 
united.  Those  who  have  musical  ability 
can  do  much  to  add  to  the  interest,  and 
give  that  variety  which  will  guard  against 
a  tiresome  monotony.  Good  books  can 
be  read  and  criticised.  Papers  on  sub- 
jects assigned  by  the  president  or  a  com- 
mittee can  be  prepared  and  read,  followed 
by  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject 
treated.  Let  these  meetings  be  held  at 
the  homes  of  the  members  of  the  club. 
Once  a  month  a  public  meeting  should 
be  held  at  the  church  or  schoolhouse,  to 
which  everybody  is  invited.  A  club  of 
this  kind  can  be  made  very  valuable,  edu- 
cationally, if  those  who  belong  to  it  are 
willing  to  do  their  best  to  make  it  success- 
ful. There  must  be  hearty  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  all — not  a  shifting  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  shoulders  of  those  who' 
are  officers  in  it. 

THE    POULTRY-YARD 

Clean  up  here. 

Put  in  fresh  earth  for  the  poultry  to 
wallow  in  in  winter.  Lay  in  a  supply 
that  will  enable  you  to  change  it  during 
the  season,  if  thought  advisable.  Fowls 
would  be  a  good  deal  cleaner  than  they  are 
if  they  were  given  a  chance  to  be. 

If  possible,  have  a  considerable  amount 
of  glass-exposure  to  the  south.     Fowls  de- 


light in  warm  sunshine.  It  is  an  excellnet 
tonic  for  them. 

Whitewash  the  woodwork.  If  there  is 
much  vermin,  put  some  carbolic  acid  in 
the  wash. 

See  that  good  perches  are  provided. 
Not  great  poles,  but  strips  that  the  claws 
of  the  hens  can  take  hold  of  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  insure  a  good  support. 

Fit  up  nest-racks — new  ones — and  fill 
them  with  clean,  fresh  hay  or  straw. 

If  you  have  reason  to  think  the  house 
will  not  be  as  warm  as  it  ought  to  be,  paper 
it  well.  Tarred  paper  will  help  to  keep 
down  vermin. 

Never  allow  turkey  gobblers  to  run  with 
the  hens,  for  they  will  be  sure  to  make  life 
miserable  for  the  young  cocks.  They  seem 
to  take  intense  delight  in  leading  the  latter 
around  by  their  combs. 

Give  warm  feed  daily.  Save  all  the 
egg-shells  from  the  house  and  pound  them 
up  finely  for  the  hens  to  lunch  on. 

Give  fresh  feed — potato  peelings,  cab- 
bage, and  the  like — as  often  as  possible. 

ABOUT    THE    GARDEN 

In  many  localities  farmers  bury  a  sup- 
ply of  cabbage  for  spring  use.  A  trench 
is  made  about  fifteen  inches  deep.  Choice 
heads  are  selected.  The  large  leaves  of 
these  are  carefully  folded  in,  and  the  cab- 
bages are  placed  in  the  trench,  head  down- 
ward. The  earth  is  then  filled  in  about 
them.  The  roots  are  left  exposed.  Two 
boards,  about  a  foot  in  width,  are  nailed 
together  to  form  a  sort  of  roof.  These  are 
placed  over  the  roots  to  turn  aside  rain 
which  might  settle  into  the  soil  and  injure 
the  cabbage.  Of  course  they  freeze,  but 
frost  comes  out  of  them  so  gradually  in 
spring  that  they  are  never  injured  by  it. 
On  digging  them  they  will  be  found  crisper 
and  much  more  delicate  in  flavor  than 
when  they  went  into  storage.  They  are 
finer  in  every  way  than  cellar-wintered 
ones. 

Clean  up  the  garden  and  burn  all  rub- 
bish in  it.  This  will  destroy  a  good  deal 
of  fungoid  growth  which  might  survive 
the  winter  to  do  mischief  next  season. 
Pull  the  parsnips.  Bury  some  with  the 
cabbages  for  use  in  spring.  Those  you  take 
to  the  cellar  should  be  packed  in  sand  to 
preserve  their  freshness.  Celery  should 
be  cared  for  before  severe  frosts  come. 
For  winter  use  I  put  it  in  the  cellar,  roots 
and  all.  I  bank  the  latter  with  earth. 
This  keeps  the  plants  alive,  and  often  en- 
courages a  winter  growth  which  is  the  per- 
fection of  crisp,  deliciously  flavored  dainti- 
ness. 

FALL  WORK  ON  THE  FARM 

Fall  plowing  is  doing  a  good  deal  of  next 
spring's  work  in  advance. 

See  to  the  fences.  If  there  are  any  rail 
ones,  would  it  not  be  economy  to  cut  them 
up  into  fire-wood,  and  put  wire  ones  in 
their   places? 
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Stone  can  be  drawn  to  advantage  now, 
while  there  is  no  snow  on  the  ground. 
Never  pile  it  up  in  the  center  of  a  field. 
Have  a  place  for  it  near  the  road,  where 
possible  buyers  can  get  at  it  easily.  The 
farmer  who  has  a  stone  pile  that  can  be  got 
at  with  but  little  trouble  will  nearly  always 
be  able  to  dispose  of  it. 

It  is  wisdom  to  go  over  the  farm  and  cut 
down  the  bushes  which  spring  up  about 
stumps.  A  great  many  farmers  neglect' 
to  do  this  year  after  year,  and  in  a  little 
while  a  good  deal  of  the  field  is  occupied 
by  this  growth  which  saps  the  soil  of  nutri- 
ment that  ought  to  go  into  crops,  and 
makes  a  hiding-place  for  animals  which 
prey  on  poultry.  A  good  deal  of  this 
growth  will  be  found  available  for  fire- 
wood. Some  of  the  bushier  bushes  can  be 
saved  to  furnish  support  for  peas  next 
season.  These  should  be  stored  under 
cover. 

When  potatoes  are  dug,  sort  them  well. 
Feed  the  small  ones  to  stock.  Reject  any 
which  show  signs  of  scab,  or  other  dis- 
figuring disease,  if  you  intend  them  for 
the  market.  Grading  them  according  to 
size  will  help  you  to  sell  them  to  better 
advantage. 

AT    THE    BARN 

Feed  stock  well,  but  do  not  give  them 
so  much  food  that  a  deal  of  it  will  be 
wasted.  A  little  observation  will  enable 
one  to  proportion  the  daily  supply  to  the 
needs  of  the  animal. 

Cut  up  corn-fodder  before  feeding  it. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  chop  it  the  day  before 
feeding,  and  spray  it,  sprinkling  a  little 
salt  over  it.  This  freshens  it,  and  makes 
it  more  appetizing. 

See  that  the  stable  is  well  protected 
against  cold.  A  cold  stable  creates  a  de- 
mand for  extra  food.  If  the  walls  are  of 
wood,  batten  cracks.  Line  with  paper,  if 
necessary.  In  putting  on  paper,  let  its 
edges  overlap  at  least  an  inch,  and  run  a 
strip  of  wood — a  lath  is  just  the  thing — 
along  this  lap,  nailing  it  well.  This  will 
make  it  hug  the  boards  snugly,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  tearing  loose  when  it  absorbs 
moisture,  as  it  is  pretty  sure  to  do  when 
nothing  but  nails  are  used  to  hold  it  in 
place. 

A  pump  in  the  barn,  or  a  supply  of  water 


from  a  tank  connected  with  a  windmill, 
will  be  found  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
old-fashioned  way  of  turning  stock  out  to 
water  once  or  twice  a  day  in  cold  weather. 
Now  is  the  time  to  make  improvements  of 
this  kind. 

Go  over  the  stable  carefully,  and  see 
that  every  change  or  repair  that  needs  mak- 
ing is  made  at  once.  Neglect  to  do  this 
often  results  in  serious  loss. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Top-dress  the  lawn  with  old  cow-ma- 
nure, putting  it  on  liberally.  Do  this  now, 
and  let  the  fall  rains  wash  the  nutriment 
from  it  down  among  the  grass  roots. 

Tender  raspberries  and  blackberries 
should  be  bent  down,  and  their  roots  bank- 
ed with  earth  or  litter. 

Hitching-posts  should  be  provided  where 
there  are  none,  to  prevent  visitors  from 
tying  horses  to  trees.  To  make  a  hitching 
post  of  a  tree  is  to  invite  a  horse  to  gnaw 
it.  Iron  posts  are  superior  to  any  others. 
But  be  sure  to  paint  them  well  out  of  re- 
gard for  .the  horse  that  may  be  hitched  to 
them  in  winter.  There  is  no  horse  that 
will  not  attempt  to  gnaw  them,  and,  when 
full  of  frost,  they  are  sure  to  cause  the  ani- 
mal much  suffering  before  he  learns  to  let 
them  alone.  I  have  seen  a  horse  bleed 
profusely  at  the  mouth  because  the  frost  in 
unpainted  iron  posts  had  taken  the  skin 
from  tongue  and  lips  in  great  patches. 

Have  you  a  workshop?  If  not,  don't 
you  think  it  would  be  well  to  build  one? 
The  boys  will  be  glad  to  help  build  it,  be- 
cause it  will  give  them  a  place  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  their  time  in  profitably.  You 
will  find  it  just  what  you  need  as  a  repair- 
shop.  It  will  also  serve  as  a  store-house 
for  small  machinery,  like  the  garden  culti- 
vator, the  lawn-mower,  rakes,  hoes,  and 
other  tools  which  come  in  play  about  house 
and  garden. 

Now  is  the  time  to  go  nutting.  Spread 
the  nuts  you  bring  home  on  boards  in  the 
sun,  to  dry  and  ripen. 

If  there  are  any  wild  grapes  in  the  vicin- 
ity, the  housewife  will  be  delighted  to  make 
use  of  them.  For  jams  and  jellies  they 
are  delicious,  having  a  delightful  flavor 
that  belongs  to  no  cultivated  fruit.  As 
an  accompaniment  for  a  game  dinner  they 
are  as  appropriate  as  cranberry  sauce  is 
for  the  Thanksgiving  turkey. 
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THE   SCHOOL   AND   COLLEGE  WORLD 


By  RALPH  D.   PAINE 


THE  inducements  offered  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  to  persuade 
"Mike"  Murphy,  the  athletic  trainer,  to 
leave  Yale,  with  which  his  career  has  been 
so  conspicuously  identified,  have  been  fruit 
for  much  editorial  comment  and  adverse 
criticism.  The  gist  of  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced is  that  things  have  come  to  a  pret- 
ty pass  when  a  trainer  can  command  a 
salary  of  $5,000  a  year  and  a  residence 
thrown  in.  This  handsome  reward  is  in- 
evitably compared  with  the  income  of  a 
university  professor,  and  it  is  pointed  out 
that  few  of  the  faculty  of  Pennsylvania  or 
Yale  receive  as  much  for  their  distinguished 
services  as  this  uncultured  Irishman  is 
worth  in  the  athletic  world. 

It  has  been  said,  also,  that  in  casting 
about  to  find  his  successor,  the  Yale  ath- 
letic management  were  hampered  by  their 
reluctance  to  pay  such  a  salary  as  would 
contrast  anew  the  returns  of  the  trainer 
and  the  scholar.  Harvard  was  recently 
in  somewhat  the  same  boat  when  Mr. 
"Bill"  Reid  was  secured  as  head  football 
coach.  It  was  necessary  to  assure  him  an 
income  as  attractive  as  that  of  the  grave 
and  reverend  gentlemen  who  fill  the  chairs 
of  classical  and  scientific  lore  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

But  between  the  high-salaried  trainer 
and  the  coach  there  is  a  vital  difference 
that  is  generally  overlooked  in  the  crusade 
against  the  abnormal  importance  of  ath- 
letics in  the  campus  world. 

The  average  paid  football  coach  of  to- 
day is  a  harmful  influence  in  his  under- 
graduate field  of  activity. 

The  average  trainer  in  school  and  college 
is  an  influence  for  good. 

Here  is  a  difference  worth  discussing, 
because  it  has  to  do  with  the  welfare  of 
youth  the  country  over.  Mr.  Reid  of  Har- 
vard, for  example,  cannot  be  called  a  pro- 
fessional coach .  He  is  a  teacher  by  profes- 
sion, and  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  if  he 
expects  to  be  a  great  teacher,  he  will  have 
to  stick  at  teaching.  He  prefers,  however, 
for  mingled  motives  of  loyalty  to  Harvard 
and  money  reward,  to  be  part  teacher  and 
part  football  coach.  And  if  he  gives  the 
energy  and  thought  of  his  golden  years  of 
activity  to  football  coaching,  his  real  aim 
in  life  is  bound  to  suffer. 

No  man  can  serve  two  masters.  And 
if  the  fruit  of  Mr.  Reid's  Harvard  educa- 
tion is  that  he  is  going  to  make  a  better 
football  coach  than  teacher,  then  he  stands 
as  an  indictment  against  university  edu- 
cation and  the  place  of  athletics  therein. 
Many  other  college  graduates  are  coaching 
football  teams  for  hire.  And  if  their  three 
or  four  campus  years  have  fitted  them  to 
teach  football  better  than  they  can  do  any- 
thing else,  then  it  is  time  for  chairs  of  foot- 
ball culture  to  be  established,  instead  of 
compelling  this  kind  of  young  men  to  waste 


much  of  their  time  in  trying  to  keep  up 
with  a  lot  of  useless  and  superfluous  studies. 
For  there  is  no  getting  around  the  fact  that 
the  greater  the  success  of  a  college  graduate 
as  a  professional  football  coach,  the  more 
he  is  condemning,  by  his  example,  the 
athletic  systems  which  breed  perverted 
standards  of  the  aim  and  object  of  college 
education. 

Now  the  athletic  trainer  is  in  another 
class,  and  much  can  be  said  in  his  defense. 
Here  is  "Mike"  Murphy,  by  way  of  ex- 
ample. He  has  never  pretended  to  be 
anything  else  than  a  specialist  in  the  care 
and  development  of  the  human  body  for 
athletic  stress.  He  does  not  switch  from 
law,  or  medicine,  or  teaching,  to  spend  half 
the  year  on  a  college  playing  field.  He  is 
a  very  eminent  specialist  in  his  way.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  he  has  studied  and 
worked  and  piled  up  experience  in  a  very 
intelligent  mind,  in  order  to  know  his  busi- 
ness better  than  any  one  else.  His  field  is 
a  crowded  one,  yet  he  has  fought  his  way 
to  the  top,  and  he  deserves  a  handsome 
return  for  his  superior  skill  and  talent. 
There  is  no  discredit  in  being  a  professional 
athlete.  A  man  like  "Mike"  Murphy  is 
entitled  to  the  respect  of  all  amateur  sports- 
men. 

It  sounds  startling,  but  it  is  the  fact,  that 
he  has  more  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the 
average  undergraduate  than  has  the  most 
distinguished  member  of  the  faculty.  This 
is  because  the  graduate  coaches  cannot  be 
trusted  to  use  moderation  and  common- 
sense  in  handling  the  athletic  material  of 
a  college  or  university.  They  will  drive 
football  teams  until  the  young  men  are 
ready  to  drop  in  their  tracks.  They  are 
responsible  for  most  of  the  overtraining 
and  injuries  of  the  football  season. 

And  the  trainer  is  the  only  check  on 
their  frenzy  to  hammer  out  a  winning 
eleven,  whatever  the  cost.  The  trainer 
must  battle  to  keep  his  men  in  prime  phy- 
sical condition,  to  see  that  they  are  not 
overworked.  This  is  what  he  is  paid  for. 
Here  is  where  he  makes  or  loses  his  repu- 
tation. It  is  worth  five  thousand  dollars  a 
year  to  the  parents  of  the  youths  who  try 
for  the  football  teams  at  Yale  or  Pennsyl- 
vania to  have  a  man  like  "Mike"  Murphy 
safeguarding  the  health  and  strength  of 
their  boys. 

When  Yale  decided  upon  Mr.  John  Mack 
as  his  successor,  the  strongest  recommen- 
dation lay  in  the  fact  that  his  reputation 
had  been  made  in  a  preparatory  school, 
Mercersburg  Academy.  For  the  best  sec- 
ondary schools  of  this  country  long  ago 
grasped  the  vital  fact  that  the  athletic 
trainer,  or  head  of  the  "physical  depart- 
ment," is  an  important  member  of  the 
teaching  staff.  To  hold  his  position  in  a 
school  he  has  to  be  a  sterling  man  as  well 
as  an  athletic  expert,  for  his  personality  is 
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in  daily  and  intimate  touch  with  hundreds 
of  boys  in  their  most  impressionable  years. 

This  has  been  strikingly  shown  in  the 
career  of  "Mike"  Sweeney  at  Hill  School, 
Pottstown.  The  outdoor  world  will  re- 
member him  as  the  greatest  high-jumper 
that  ever  lived,  the  slim  young  Irishman 
who,  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club,  soared  over  the  bar  for  the 
record  flight  of  6  feet  5§  inches  in  1895. 
Mr.  Sweeney  went  to  Hill  School  as  a 
famous  athlete.  To-day  the  head-master 
and  the  teaching  staff  think  of  him  more 
as  a  fine  kind  of  a  man,  whose  influence  on 
their  boys  is  essentially  wholesome,  than 
as  a  famous  athlete.  He  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  faculty,  and  an  important  mem- 
ber at  that.  And  he  is  helping  to  send  out 
from  Hill  School  manly  boys  who  are  grate- 
ful to  have  learned  that  athletics  are  no 
more  than  a  means  to  an  end. 

In  much  the  same  way  Lester  Dole  has 
made  his  place  at  St.  Paul's  School,  Con- 
cord. For  more  than  twenty-five  years 
he  has  taught  St.  Paul's  boys  how  to  row. 
But  he  has  done  much  more  than  that. 
He  has  preached  and  lived  a  wholesome, 
helpful  doctrine  of  the  "square  deal,"  of 
sport  that  is  more  than  the  mere  winning, 
and  of  an  all-round  manliness  as  the  equip- 
ment of  youth.  He  has  played  a  leading 
part  in  building  up  one  of  the  most  nearly 
ideal  systems  of  school  or  college  athletics 
in  this  country,  in  which  the  finest  spirit  of 
sport  flourishes  the  whole  year  round. 

Such  men  as  these  bring  no  disrepute 
upon  athletics. 

FOOTBALL   MATERIAL,    EAST   AND    WEST 

When  matters  touching  the  regulation  of 
college  athletics  are  mentioned,  the  aver- 
age Easterner  pats  himself  on  the  chest, 
and  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  West  has 
a  good  deal  to  learn  from  him  about  stand- 
ards of  sport.  The  fact  is  that  Western 
athletic  control  has  become  more  stringent, 
in  the  letter  of  the  law,  than  the  East  has 
dared  to  legislate.  The  present  football 
season,  for  the  first  time,  bars  from  trying 
for  the  eleven  all  members  of  the  Freshman 
classes  of  the  "Conference  College"  group 
of  the  Middle  West.  After  careful  investi- 
gation it  was  voted  that  the  incoming  stu- 
dent has  all  he  can  handle  to  maintain  a 
creditable  stand  in  his  classes  during  his 
first  six  months  of  residence,  without  trying 
to  play  football.  This  edict  has  a  common- 
sense  ring,  but  it  also  condemns  football  as 
played  under  the  existing  rules.  No  sport 
is  a  pastime,  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
which  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  a  Freshman 
in  his  recreation  hours. 

The  University  of  Michigan  loses  the 
service  of  several  first  class  "prep"  school 
players  by  this  ruling,  but  their  loss  will 
not  shatter  championship  hopes  this  year. 
The  mighty  Heston  has  gone,  but  the  team 
returns  almost  intact,  and  eleven  men  who 
won  their  university  colors  last  season  are 
eligible  to   play  under  the  leadership  of 


Captain  Norcross.  These  include  Curtis, 
Schulte,  Graham,  H.  Hammond  and  Clark 
in  the  line,  T.  Hammond  and  Longman  in 
the  back-field. 

Chicago  University  loses  six  men  of  last 
year's  eleven,  but  opens  the  season  with 
at  least  seven  players  of  first-class  met- 
tle, including  Eckersall,  and  Captain  Catlin, 
one  of  the  great  plunging  full-backs  of  the 
country.  Chicago  will  have  as  fast  and 
strong  a  lot  of  backs  as  can  be  found,  East 
or  West.  Coach  Stagg  will  have  most  to 
do  in  developing  strength  on  the  ends  and 
in  the  middle  of  his  line. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  will  suffer 
from  the  six  months  rule,  because  last 
year's  fine  team  is  badly  disrupted  by 
graduation,  and  Coach  Phil  King  must 
hammer  out  a  new  team  from  a  fairly 
good  lot  of  substitute  material. 

Their  season  will  close  at  an  early  date. 
It  has  been  found  advisable  to  shift  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  fixture  against  Chicago. 
Three  championship  games  inside  a  month 
make  too  punishing  a  schedule.  There- 
fore, Wisconsin  will  meet  the  "lads  from 
the  Midway,"  on  October  21st,  and  will 
wind  up  her  important  matches  with  the 
Michigan  game  on  November  18th.  This 
whittles  the  active  playing  season  down  to 
two  months,  which  is  long  enough  until  the 
game  is  made  less  wearing  upon  the  bodies 
and  minds  of  the  players. 

Dr.  Harry  Williams,  coach  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  is  in  the  worst  plight 
among  the  Middle  Western  leaders.  Last 
year  he  fought  it  out  for  the  championship 
with  Michigan,  and  made  a  stirring  finish 
of  it.  The  make-up  of  the  team  is  all  in 
the  air  at  present,  and  most  of  the  positions 
will  be  battled  for  among  the  squad  of  two 
dozen  players,  new  and  old.  The  new  rule 
barring  the  Freshman  material  presents 
some  interesting  angles  at  Wisconsin  and 
elsewhere.  For  one  thing  it  removes  the 
sensational  element  of  uncertainty  in  the 
appearance  of  "finds,"  "dark-horses,"  and 
"unknowns."  About  all  the  available  ma- 
terial on  hand  was  tried  out  last  year  among 
the  university  and  class  squads.  The  cap- 
tains and  coaches  know  what  they  have  to 
work  with,  and  they  will  get  down  to  busi- 
ness without  losing  time  in  experiments. 
What  is  more  worth  while,  the  "recruiting 
agent"  finds  his  occupation  gone,  or  very 
near  it.  Preparatory  school  "stars",  of 
the  Middle  West  must  seek  an  athletic 
education  toward  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
hereafter,  for  the  "promising  Frenchman" 
has  vanished  from  the  scene  wherever  the 
laws  of  the  "Big  Nine"  hold  good. 

In  the  East,  the  pre-eminent  football 
universities  have  organized  their  coaching 
staffs  with  all  the  elaborate  system  of  a 
railway  manager's  offices.  At  Yale,  Walter 
Camp  stands  in  the  background  as  advis- 
ory or  consulting  engineer.  The  machine 
is  actively  in  charge  cf  J.  E.  Owsley  as  head 
coach,  with  Ralph  Bloomer  as  first  assist- 
ant.    A  dozen  other  graduates  will  help 
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carry  the  work  along,  and  the  plant  for 
turning  out  the  finished  article  seems  to 
run  smoothly  and  effectively.  Captain 
Shevlin  loses  six  of  last  year's  heroes,  in 
Hogan  and  Bloomer,  Kinney,  Neal,  Owsley 
and  Leavenworth.  Tripp  and  Roraback 
will  lend  beef  and  dignity  to  the  center, 
and  Thompson,  a  Freshman  from  And- 
over,  is  expected  to  fill  Kinney's  shoes,  if 
he  does  not  change  his  mind  and  recheck 
his  trunk  to  Princeton  or  Harvard  between 
now  and  November. 

Forbes,  the  Wesleyan  tackle  and  captain, 
who  was  barred  last  season  by  the  one 
year  residence  rule,  gave  promise  of  being 
one  of  the  most  valuable  men  on  the  East- 
ern gridiron.  He  is  eligible  to  play  for 
Yale.  There  is  a  brilliant  lot  of  backs, 
mostly  well  seasoned,  and  Yale  will  have  a 
very  fast  running  and  kicking  department. 
With  her  plunging  tackles  Bloomer  and 
Hogan  gone,  and  her  backs  both  fleet  and 
sure,  Yale  was  in  the  strongest  kind  of  a 
position  to  stand  out  for  "the  open  game," 
and  to  show  what  could  be  done  with  it  as 
an  object  lesson  to  the  rest  of  the  purblind 
legislative  influence.  But  there  was  the 
bogeyman  of  "Bill"  Reid  at  Harvard,  and 
it  seems  evident  that  Yale  did  not  care  to 
risk  experiments  this  season. 

It  is  a  case  of  now  or  never  with  Har- 
vard's football  outlook.  Certainly  no  Amer- 
ican university  has  ever  made  such  elab- 
orate preparations  for  a  season  whose 
chief  purpose  is  to  "lick  Yale."  The  work 
was  begun  last  winter,  it  was  interrupted 
only  for  the  summer  vacation,  and  the 
university  was  swept  with  a  drag-net  for 
every  man  who  could  be  induced  to  report 
for  practice.  No  student  at  Cambridge 
who  has  sound  wind,  weight  and  pluck, 
can  escape  the  snare  except  he  takes  to  the 
tall  grass. 

Captain  Hurley  was  the  mainstay  of 
last  year's  team.  In  the  game  against 
Yale  he  was  the  one  redeeming  feature. 
The  lumbering  giants  with  whom  he  fought 
in  vain  were  brave  and  willing,  but  they 
had  been  wretchedly  handled,  and  as  "vet- 
erans" for  this  season's  campaign,  their 
capabilities  are  hid  under  a  bushel.  Coach 
Reid  will  build  from  the  foundation,  with 
an  amazingly  numerous  squad  of  possible 
players  who  must  be  taught  football  in- 
dividually before  they  can  be  moulded  into 
a  team.  The  precedent  established  by 
Coach  Wray  in  rowing  shows  that  with 
discipline  and  harmony  to  back  up  intelli- 
gent teaching,  Harvard  athletics  can  quick- 
ly be  pulled  out  of  the  ruck  of  chronic 
disaster. 

Princeton  is  handicapped  by  the  loss  of 
men  through  graduation,  and  by  certain 
fussy  requirements  of  the  faculty,  which 
thinks  that  scholarship  standards  outrank 
athletics.  Captain  Cooney  has  a  solid  line 
to  build  up  to  in  Dillon  and  Dutcher  in  the 
center  and  Rafferty  and  himself  at  tackle. 
McCormick,  Rulon-Miller  the  fast  full- 
back, Tenney  at  quarter  to  succeed  Burke, 


and  Tooker  at  end  will  add  to  the  residue 
of  seasoned  material.  Stannard,  tackle, 
and  Ritter,  half-back,  are  under  the  faculty 
ban.  Foulke,  Short,  Burke,  Ward,  King 
and  Crawford  who  played  against  Yale, 
were  graduated.  If  the  rules  had  been  re- 
vised to  make  a  more  diversified  game, 
Princeton  would  have  more  brilliant  pros- 
pects .  The  line-smashing  tactics  with  which 
Yale  won  last  year  are  not  the  Tiger's 
"long  suit." 

Of  all  the  Eastern  universities  Pennsyl- 
vania is  in  the  strongest  preliminary  posi- 
tion. Her  team  of  last  season  was  the 
most  brilliant  and  successful  in  the  field; 
she  splendidly  recovered  from  the  slump 
of  several  years'  duration,  and  once  more 
showed  her  old  originality  of  attack.  The 
addition  of  "Mike"  Murphy,  of  course,  adds 
much  to  the  Quaker's  playing  strength. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  had  the 
physical  handling  of  the  elevens  which 
brought  Pennsylvania  football  to  the  front 
in  the  nineties.  Piekarski,  the  greatest 
guard  of  1904,  is  gone,  and  Smith,  the 
crack  full-back  of  the  season,  will  not  be 
allowed  to  play  if  the  athletic  management 
has  due  regard  for  the  spirit  of  decent 
sport.  He  is  a  great  player,  but  he  has 
sorely  damaged  the  cause  of  wholesome  ath- 
letics at  Pennsylvania.  In  quarter-back 
Stevenson  the  team  has  a  player  of  phe- 
nomenal ability.  The  remainder  of  the 
back-field  is  first-class  with  Reynolds, 
Green,  and  Folwell.  Lamson,  Weede,  and 
Ziegler  are  the  backbone  of  the  line.  The 
coaching  system  has  been  radically  over- 
hauled. An  advisory  board  is  in  control, 
of  which  last  year  head  coach  Carl  Williams 
is  a  member,  together  with  George  Brooke, 
B.  W.  Dickson,  and  Captain  Reynolds. 
Mr.  Dickson  is  head  coach  and  he  has  a  long 
list  of  assistants  whose  duties  are  mapped 
out  with  great  exactitude.  The  system 
is  so  elaborate  that  too  many  cooks  and 
spoiled  broth  are  the  only  possible  danger 
ahead. 

Columbia  has  lost  most  of  last  year's 
men,  but  the  coaching  staff  with  William 
Morley  at  the  head  has  been  notably 
strengthened.  The  one  grave  blunder  in 
the  campaign  was  the  selection  of  Thorpe 
as  captain.  He  is  not  eligible  to  play  on 
a  college  eleven,  he  has  deliberately  vio- 
lated the  ethics  of  sport,  and  his  indorse- 
ment by  the  Columbia  athletic  authorities 
is  a  reflection  upon  the  sincerity  of  their 
protests  that  they  are  trying  to  keep  their 
sport  clean.  No  sooner  had  Columbia 
begun  to  lead  down  the  unhallowed  per- 
formances of  the  Sanford  coaching  regime, 
than  Tom  Thorpe  bobbed  up  to  renew  the 
popular  belief  that  Columbia  is  "out  to 
win  at  whatever  cost."  So  long  as  men 
like  Sanford  and  Thorpe  are  permitted  to 
take  part  in  the  athletic  leadership  of  a 
university,  the  most  vehement  declarations 
of  faculty  bodies  on  the  side  of  "sport 
for  sport's  sake  "  will  continue  to  be  flavored 
with  an  exceedingly  tiresome  hypocrisy. 
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HOW    TO     SHOOT    UPLAND 
GAME   BIRDS 

THE  man  of  the  uplands  is  our  best  and 
broadest-minded  sportsman.  His  rival 
of  the  big  salt  marshes,  the  typical  wild- 
fowler,  may  be  as  keen  as  a  nor'-east  breeze 
and  foxier  than  Reynard's  self,  but  he  never 
attains  to  the  breadth  of  the  other,  the  man 
who  has  tasted  the  cream  of  it  all,  moun- 
tain, forest,  prairie,  farm,  shore  and  copse, 
from  muskeg  to  orange-grove  and  from 
ocean  to  ocean. 

The  reasons  for  the  superiority  of  the  up- 
lander  over  his  brother  of  the  fen-lands  are 
not  hard  to  find.  The  man  of  the  marsh 
closely  devotes  himself  to  the  study  of 
geese  and  ducks,  snipe,  various  plover,  and 
occasionally  swan.  While  there  are  many 
crafty  tricks  to  be  mastered  in  his  sport, 
the  fact  remains  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
game  comes  to  the  gun  instead  of  the  gun 
going  to  the  game,  as  is  the  rule  in  field  and 
cover  shooting,  and  this  is  a  most  impor- 
tant difference.  In  typical  American  wild- 
fowling,  one's  view  is  very  broad  and  com- 
prehensive, and  the  sportsman  goes  where 
he  sees  the  fowl  go— in  other  words,  he  sees 
his  game  and  its  usually  well-defined  move- 
ments from  afar  before  actually  planning 
his  campaign  for  the  day.  With  the  wind 
in  a  certain  quarter,  the  general  movement 
of  the  fowl  will  be  in  one  fixed  direction, 
and  knowing  this,  the  man  has  compara- 
tively little  difficulty  in  deciding  where  he 
should  place  himself.  In  straight  flight- 
shooting,  one  needs  must  be  posted  di- 
rectly in  the  line  of  flight,  but  in  shooting 
over  decoys  the  fact  of  being  a  bit  to  one 
side  of  the  line  need  not  of  necessity  spoil 
sport,  because  the  majority  of  our  best  fowl 
will  swerve  far  from  their  original  course 
to  visit  the  apparently  comfortable  family 
party  of  their  own  or  some  closely  allied 
species. 

I  have  many  times  heard  old  gunners 
say — I  mean  the  men  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  fresh -water  marshes — that  "the  bigger 
the  flock  of  decoys,  the  better  the  chance." 
For  the  enlightenment  of  readers  who  may 
have  been  trained  upon  the  famous  salt- 
water shootings,  the  haunts  of  canvas- 
backs,  red-heads  and  so  on,  I  may  say  that 
such  words  as  "stool,"  "toling"  and  others 
in  regular  use  among  the  bay-men  are  sel- 
dom if  ever  heard  very  far  from  the  sea- 
shore. While  wild-fowling  unquestionably 
is  very  fine  sport,  the  fact  of  the  game 
coming  to  the  gun  instead  of  the  gun  going 
to  the  game  of  necessity  causes  more  or 
less  monotony.  In  fact,  of  say  two  hun- 
dred shots  fired  in  a.  day,  perhaps  fifty  or 
more  might  offer  no  important  differences. 
Only  upon  the  prairies  could  such  a  thing 


occur  with  any  game  other  than  water- 
fowl, and  this  no  doubt  is  the  reason  why 
so  many  of  our  sportsmen  prefer  the  shoot- 
ing of  ruffed  grouse,  Bob  White,  woodcock, 
hare  and  rabbit,  and  the  usually  more 
difficult  work  of  the  covers. 

OUR    UPLAND    GAME 

The  best  of  our  upland  game  includes  the 
turkey,  grouse  of  various  species,  the  Bob 
White,  woodcock,  and,  for  those  who  go 
in  for  fur,  the  hare  and  the  cottontail  rab- 
bit. Personally,  I  don't  believe  in  the 
mixing  of  fur  with  feathers  during  a  day's 
sport;  this  mainly  on  account  of  the  dogs, 
which  are  willing  enough  to  chase  fur  with- 
out any  encouragement.  Both  hare  and 
rabbit  shooting  are  first  rate  when  properly 
followed,  but  each  should  have  a  day  to 
itself  and  hounds  for  the  work  instead  of 
pointers  or  setters. 

The  great  king  of  American  gallinaceous 
game,  the  wild  turkey,  unfortunately  must 
now  be  scored  a  "lost  bird"  in  so  far  as  the 
once-famous  ranges  of  the  east  and  north 
are  concerned.  When  an  easily  trapped 
bird  is  apt  to  fetch  anywhere  from  five  to 
fifteen  dollars,  the  finish  of  that  fowl  can  be 
distinctly  seen  without  bothering  scientific 
folk  for  the  loan  of  their  big  telescope.  In 
the  old  dollar  -hunting  days,  'twas  the  log- 
pen  trap  and  the  robbing  of  nests  that  did 
the  business,  and  not  the  legitimate  still- 
hunting,  "calling,"  or  "yelping,"  or  the 
illegitimate  shooting  on  the  roost.  It  is 
too  bad  that  this  thing  had  to  be,  for  a 
mere  trifle  of  sportsmanship  and  foresight 
on  the  part  of  our  fathers  would  surely  have 
preserved  one  of  the  very  finest  game  birds 
the  world  has  ever  held. 

The  turkey's  nearest  rival,  in  size,  is  the 
big  sage  grouse  of  our  barren  plains,  on 
which  grows  the  Artemisia  (sage),  from 
which  the  grouse  takes  its  name,  owing  to 
its  habit  of  feeding  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  unsavory  leaves  of  that  peculiar  and  by 
no  means  desirable  bush.  A  very  young 
sage  grouse  makes  passably  good  eating, 
especially  when  one  cannot  get  anything 
else,  but  only  genuine  need  should  justify 
the  shooting  of  a  rather  picturesque  and 
interesting  inhabitant  of  a  region  which 
has  devilish  little  else  in  that  line.  Huge, 
lumbering  and  seldom  at  all  clever  at  taking 
care  of  itself,  this  giant  grouse  has  no  right- 
ful position  among  American  game. 

The  two  good  grouse  of  the  plains,  the 
pinnated,  the  true  prairie-chicken,  and  the 
sharp-tailed,  as  fine  a  bird  as  man  could 
wish  to  follow,  need  not  be  referred  to  at 
any  great  length,  because  owing  to  their 
habits  and  the  nature  of  their  typical 
haunts,  there  are  no  little  "wrinkles"  in 
connection  with  their  shooting.     Given  the 
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customary  comfortable  rig  and  the  needful 
fast,  wide-ranging  dogs,  and  about  all  a  man 
has  to  do  is  to  drive  up  to  the  points,  shoot 
from  the  rig,  or  get  down,  as  he  prefers,  and 
mark  down  the  surviving  birds.  The  typi- 
cal shooting,  which  means  the  early-season 
work  before  the  birds  have  begun  to  get 
wild  and  pack,  is  so  much  in  the  open  that 
it  calls  for  very  little  craft  beyond  holding 
on  the  right  spot,  marking  down,  and,  of 
course,  keeping  the  dogs  under  proper  con- 
trol. And  in  regard  to  the  working  of  the 
dogs,  always  depend  upon  the  whistle  if 
possible,  and  never  shout  at  a  doto-  unless 
it  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  All 
species  of  upland  game  appear  to  dread  the 
human  voice  more  than  any  other  sound, 
while,  curiously  enough,  they  pay  but 
little  if  any  attention  to  the  most  violent 
shrilling  of  the  whistle. 

The  pretty  and  confiding  little  spruce 
grouse,  or  Canada  grouse,  also. known  in 
some  places  as  "black  partridge,"  and 
"fool  hen,"  is  so  lacking  in  the  true  sport- 
ing qualities  that  it  need  not  be  further 
considered.  Only  a  very  hungry  or  a  very 
ignorant  man  could  be  excused  for  shoot- 
ing a  bird  which  not  seldom  gives  the  sole 
pleasing  touch  of  life  to  a  long,  hard-won 
trail.  Nor  are  the  various  species  of  ptar- 
migan, of  which  at  least  half-a-dozen  are 
found  upon  this  continent,  any  fitter  for 
the  sportsman's  attention.  They  lack 
much  of  the  dash  and  business-like  meth- 
ods of  the  true  grouse  and  the  Bob  White, 
while  the  quality  of  the  flesh  is  not  suffi- 
ciently high  to  warrant  their  destruction 
merely  for  gastronomic  purposes. 

This  then  leaves,  of  gallinaceous  game, 
to  the  Eastern  sportsman  (of  course  the 
various  partridges  of  California,  Mexico, 
etc.,  rank  as  upland  game)  the  unrivaled 
ruffed  grouse  and  that  feathered  ball  of 
bliss  loved  of  all  good  sportsmen,  the  Bob 
White,  the  so-called  quail  of  the  North  and 
partridge  of  the  South.  The  fact  is  the 
Bob  White  is  neither  a  quail  nor  a  par- 
tridge, but  a  sort  of  link  between  the  two. 
When  people  from  the  South  speak  of  the 
partridge  they  mean  what  Northern  folk 
up  till  very  recently  have  termed  the  quail. 
When  a  Northerner  says  "partridge,"  or 
as  not  a  few  put  it,  "patridge,"  the  ruffed 
grouse  is  the  bird  meant.  But  because  a 
rose  under  any  other  name  will  smell  as 
sweet,  it  does  not  greatly  matter  what 
people  may  choose  to  call  the  two  birds  in 
question.  To  be  candid,  I've  heard  'em 
called  pretty  hard  names  now  and  then  by 
irate  parties  whose  skill  and  tempers  were 
not  quite  so  long  as  their  gun-barrels. 

At  first  glance,  my  ranking  of  the  beau- 
tiful woodcock  as  an  upland  bird  may  ap- 
pear erroneous,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  big-eyed  king  of  the  dusk  dell  and 
oozy  creek-bottom  really  lives  a  dual  life 
— i.e.,  in  the  late  autumn  he  haunts  the 
very  same  elevated  and  bone-dry  thickets 
which  form  the  typical  ruffed  grouse  and 
Bob  White  covers.      I  have  more  than  once 


killed  a  Bob  White  and  a  cock  right  and 
left;  once  a  ruffed  grouse  and  a  cock,  once 
a  hare  and  a  cock;  while  upon  another 
occasion  I  came  mighty  near  to  scoring  a 
guinea-hen  and  a  cock,  for  the  domestic 
affair  had  strayed  into  the  cover  in  which  it 
flushed  in  grouse-like  manner.  That  guin- 
ea-hen flew  straight  home — talking  all  the 
way — and  the  farmer's  wife  flew  straight 
out — also  talking  all  the  way!  and  I  had  to 
cough  up  considerable  chatter  myself  to 
convince  the  old  girl  that  I  hadn't  fired  at 
her  old  guinea-hen  and  missed.  What! 
Me  miss  a  guinea-hen  at  twenty-five  yards  ? 
Nonsense!  You  are  at  liberty  to  draw 
your  own  inferences,  just  the  same! 

FOLLOWING  RUFFED  GROUSE 

In  the  matter  of  ruffed  grouse : — The  art 
of  successfully  following  this  baffling  fellow 
in  Eastern  covers  is  slowly  acquired.  In 
the  first  place,  the  man  who  would  scorn 
"treeing"  and  kill  his  birds  only  when  they 
are  in  full  flight,  needs  must  be  a  corking 
good  shot.  In  the  second  place,  he  must 
have  a  wary  dog,  one  wise  to  the  game,  that 
will  not  try  to  get  too  close  to  his  birds. 
In  the  third  place,  the  man  must  under- 
stand that  the  ruffed  grouse  has  a  trick  of 
flushing  precisely  when  not  expected,  and 
at  once  boring  like  a  feathered  shell  into 
the  densest  cover  there  is;  while  in  the 
fourth  place,  the  usual  rather  heavy  stand- 
ing timber  is  apt  to  stop  shot  even  when  the 
gun  is  dead  on.  Finally,  in  all  places  a 
mature  grouse  is  fast  as  a  bullet — a  rather 
startling  proposition  which  must  be  both 
smartly  and  truly  tackled  if  the  old  canvas 
coat  is  to  feel  heavy  on  the  shoulders  at 
dusk. 

UNDERSHOOTING 

To  my  notion,  more  ruffed  grouse  are 
missed  through  undershooting  than  owing 
to  any  other  cause.  Many  men  are  very 
ready  to  explain  how  the  bird  whisked  be- 
hind a  saving  tree-trunk  which  most  effect- 
ually stopped  a  correctly  aimed  charge  of 
shot.  Of  course  such  things  not  infre- 
quently happen,  but  the  interesting  fact  re- 
mains that  shot  is  amazingly  swift,  while 
the  man,  if  a  good  man,  must  have  had  a 
more  or  less  clear  view  of  the  game  when 
he  pressed  the  trigger.  As  nearly  as  I  can 
figure  it  out,  the  true  reasons  for  most  of 
the  untrue  shooting  are  these:  The  bird 
flushes  in  a  startling  manner  and  often  from 
a  spot  not  indicated  by  the  pointing  dog. 
As  a  rule,  the  first  thunderous  rush  is  up- 
ward, to  clear  the  denser  lower  cover,  which 
means  a  smartly  rising  mark  which  should 
receive  the  proper  allowance  —  not  too 
much,  yet  enough  to  work  out  the  differ- 
ence between  a  missed,  or  slightly  wounded, 
and  a  clean-killed  bird.  I  am  well  aware 
that  many  men,  old  hands  too,  question 
the  value  of  this  matter  of  allowance  for 
speed  of  flight,  but  my  experience  has 
taught  that  while  shot  is  most  amazingly 
agile,  it  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once; 
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hence,  while  traveling  from  one  place  to 
another,  it  must  consume  at  least  a  fraction 
of  time.  That  period,  brief  though  it  be, 
represents  just  how  far  a  swift  bird  can 
travel  in  a  given  time,  and  scientific,  which 
means  accurate  shooting,  demands  that 
the  gun  be  held  so  far  ahead  of  the  mark 
as  to  place  the  full  killing  force,  not  a  few 
outside  pellets,  squarely  upon  the  mark. 
The  man  who  claims  to  hold  dead  on,  not 
seldom  holds  ahead  without  being  con- 
scious of  the  fact.  The  swing  of  the  gun 
and  the  trigger-pull,  when  the  bird  is  going 
to  the  right  of  a  right-handed  man,  as  a 
rule  makes  what  might  be  termed  an  in- 
voluntary allowance;  in  other  words,  the 
gun  is  ahead  of  the  close-rising  mark. 

HIT    WELL    FORWARD 

I'll  admit,  because  the  shot  quickly 
spread  more  or  less,  that  a  man  holding  on 
is  apt  to  kill  a  percentage  of  his  crossing 
birds;  but,  if  right-handed,  for  the  reason 
suggested,  he  will  kill  more  flying  to  the 
right  than  to  the  left,  which  aids  my  argu- 
ment. And,  in  addition,  the  man  who 
holds  ahead  will  snuff  out  his  birds,  in- 
stantly killing  them,  instead  of  hitting 
them  too  far  back  and  having  them  fall 
mortally  wounded,  perhaps  lost,  far  from 
where  they  rose.  It  is  quite  easy  to  tell 
how  a  man  is  holding  by  the  way  in  which 
his  birds  take  the  dose.  Instantaneous 
death  is  the  sportsmanlike  way,  and  to 
insure  this  the  full  charge  must  strike  the 
mark,  which  means  the  proper  allowance 
and  the  unchecked  swing  of  the  gun  as  the 
trigger  is  pressed. 

One  seldom  has  to  take  a  very  long  shot 
at  a  ruffed  grouse;  probably  many  more 
birds  are  stopped  within  thirty  yards  than 
beyond  that  distance.  In  cover,  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  long  shot  is  apt  to  prove  by  a 
clean  kill  not  much  more  than  half  the 
guessed  distance.  The  fact  is  one  cannot 
clearly  see  any  bird  at  much  more  than  easy 
range  in  any  typical  cover;  yet  I  believe 
in  holding  well  ahead  of  all  quartering 
birds,  because  then,  if  you  hit  them,  the 
shot  will  find  the  head,  neck,  region  of  the 
heart  or  the  wing-bones.  A  bird  fairly 
struck  well  forward  has  got  to  come  down, 
which,  even  if  only  winged,  at  once  places 
it  at  the  mercy  of  the  dog.  No  matter 
how  much  a  winged  bird  may  run,  it  must 
leave  foot-scent  in  addition  to  more  or  less 
body-scent,  and  this  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, means  a  sure  find  for  any  dog  worth 
following. 

An  apparently  straightaway  grouse,  no 
matter  how  fast,  is  a  not  very  difficult 
mark,  providing  the  shooter  bears  in  mind 
that  the  seemingly  straightaway  flight  is, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  really  a  slightly 
rising  one.  This  demands  that  the  gun  be 
held  high,  right  over  the  bird's  back,  for 
a  ruffed  grouse  seldom  makes  a  sudden 
swerve;  hence  there  is  no  danger  of  a  miss 
on  that  account.  As  is  true  of  the  pheas- 
ant, many  grouse  are  missed  owing  to  the 


eye  being  tricked  by  the  length  of  the  mark. 
It  is  true  there  are  a  lot  of  tail  and  feathers, 
but  the  really  vulnerable  parts  are  well  to 
the  front  of  the  buzzing  mass.  Hence  the 
shot  should  strike  at  least  a  bit  forward  of 
the  middle  section,  which  means  a  dead, 
not  a  more  or  less  crippled  bird.  Then,  too, 
in  the  case  of  a  close-rising  straightaway, 
the  big  fan-tail  with  its  conspicuous  black 
band  is  apt  to  catch  the  eye.  If  so — well, 
ten  to  one  you  don't  bag  him  that  time. 
Hold  high  on  straightaways,  dead  on  in- 
comers and  well  ahead  of  all  quarterers, 
maintaining  the  swing  of  the  gun  till  after 
the  shot  has  started,  and  unless  tree-boles 
stop  your  shot,  you'll  do  well  enough. 

WHERE    RUFFED    GROUSE    HIDE 

Because  the  ruffed  grouse  is  found  in  all 
sorts  of  cover,  from  ancient  forest  down  to 
saplings  and  snarly  undergrowth,  swamp 
and  briar-patch,  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  hard  and  fast  rules  for  its  pursuit. 
Where  a  clover  field  is  bordered  by  a  briar- 
patch,  that  by  dense  thicket,  and  the  latter 
in  turn  by  heavy  forest,  is  ideal  ground, 
especially  when  the  forest-land  has  low 
sections  with  beech-ridges  between.  If  a 
stream  bisects  the  heavy  cover  so  much  the 
better.  Old  slashings  and  windfalls  are 
good,  while  not  seldom  capital  sport  may 
be  enjoyed  along  an  old  logging  road,  for 
the  birds  love  such  places.  Extensive 
growths  of  the  wild  rose  mean  many  haws, 
of  which,  as  of  young  clover-tips,  the  grouse 
is  exceedingly  fond.  The  sharpest  sort  of 
shooting  is  where  a  man  without  a  dog 
tracks  the  game  in  the  snowy  winter  covers. 
It  is  rare  good  sport,  too,  even  if  you  don't 
get  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  birds 
flushed. 

THE    OUTFIT 

The  outfit  for  typical  ruffed  grouse  shoot- 
ing includes  the  regulation  costume  of  in- 
conspicuous color,  a  handy,  close-patterned 
gun,  comfortable,  water-tight  boots,  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  a  keen-nosed, 
level-headed  dog  that  knows  enough  to 
check  his  gait  a  bit,  to  stop  so  soon  as  he 
gets  the  direct  body  scent,  and  not  go 
crashing  like  a  bull  through  cover  one  hun- 
dred yards  ahead  of  the  gun. 

BOB    WHITE    SHOOTING 

The  same  outfit  will  admirably  serve  for 
Bob  White  shooting,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  a  much  simpler  proposition.  The  love- 
call  and  ofttimes  semi-domesticated  habits 
of  the  brave  brown  bird  are  his  undoing, 
for  the  farmer  hears  and  sees  him  from 
spring  until  shooting  time;  hence  has  no 
difficulty  in  directing  a  visiting  sportsman 
to  the  favored  ground.  In  this  shooting 
a  deal  depends  upon  the  man's  knowl- 
edge, and,  naturally,  not  a  little  upon  the 
dog's  work.  There  are  no  cast-iron  rules, 
for  the  conditions  may  vary  with  each  new 
field,  or  bit  of  cover.  The  favorite  feeding- 
grounds,  of  course,  are  weedy  stubbles  and 
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corn-fields.  Standing  corn  is  a  popular 
shelter,  because  such  a  field  offers  excellent 
dusting-places  after  the  morning  meal. 
Almost  any  sort  of  cover  close  to  the 
feeding-ground  may  contain  Bob  Whites. 
Brush-grown  fences,  patches  of  briars, 
masses  of  tall  weeds,  especially  burs, 
thistles,  and  such  things  as  neither  man 
nor  dog  loves,  are  very  promising.  Old 
stump  lots  may  prove  the  best  of  ground, 
nor  is  their  merit  in  any  way  decreased  if 
big  brush-piles  lie  here  and  there.  Briary 
ditches,  notably  if  alongside  railroad  tracks, 
not  seldom  richly  repay  working.  To  the 
birds,  they  present  three  attractions — viz., 
snug  shelter,  the  needful  gravel,  and  a 
more  or  less  continuous  supply  of  grain 
dropped  from  passing  cars.  But  no  man 
has  license  to  say  where  Eastern  birds  may 
or  may  not  be  found.  I  have  located  them 
in  every  form  of  cover  from  mid-forest  to 
mid-garden,  and  on  every  type  of  ground 
from  dusty  hill-top  to  reeking  marsh.  The 
most  promising  spot  early  in  the  season  is 
the  nearest  good  cover  to  a  stubble  that 
has  plenty  of  rag -weed  in  it.  A  dirty  buck- 
wheat field  should  not  be  passed,  but,  after 
all,  the  best  way  is  to  get  into  a  tract  of 
country  where  fields  of  the  grains  men- 
tioned alternate  with  pasture,  brush  and 
woodlands.  Such  conditions  ought  to  mean 
good  sport  with  the  acceptable  spice  of 
variety. 

THE    DOG 

Whenever  permissible,  work  a  dog  di- 
rectly up-wind,  but  there  are  times  when 
owing  to  a  desire  to  drive  birds  in  a  certain 
direction,  say  away  from  a  swamp  or  dense 
wood,  the  dog  will  have  to  be  sent  across, 
or  even  down-wind.  The  great  thing  after 
the  find  and  flush  is  to  get  your  birds 
snugly  down  in  a  good  spot  where  dog 
and  gun  can  work  to  the  best  advantage. 
Headwork  in  many  cases  can  practically 
control  the  flight,  and  this  point  is  no  un- 
important one.  If  working  single-handed 
along  a  brushy  fence  get  on  the  up-wind  side, 
letting  the  dog  remain  where  he  should  be, 
to  leeward.  This  not  only  gives  him  a 
better  chance,  but  he  naturally  goes  up- 
wind to  his  birds,  which  means  that  he  is 
apt  to  drive  a  large  number,  possibly  every 
one,  out  at  your  side,  thus  affording  a  series 
of  fair  open  shots,  instead  of  maybe  doubt- 
ful snapping  through  troublesome  cover. 

During  wet  and  stormy  weather,  birds 
are  addicted  to  both  running  and  treeing. 
I  don't  greatly  fancy  those  conditions,  but 
a  shot,  of  course  not  aimed  at  the  birds, 
very  often  will  send  them  to  first-class 
cover.  It  is  rarely  that  a  bird  once  driven 
from  a  tree  will  alight  in  a  second.  I  cannot 
recall  having  observed  it,  except  in  the  case 
of  "squeakers,"  i.e.,  three-fourths  grown 
birds.  Above  all  things,  one  should  learn 
to  exactly  whistle  both  the  rallying  call  of 
scattered  birds  and  the  two  calls  of  the  old 
hen.  A  man  master  of  these  has  scattered 
quail  in  a  bad  fix,  for  as  each  answers,  as  it 


surely  will,  it  has  moved  from  its  hiding- 
place,  whereupon  the  dog  can  readily  lo- 
cate it. 

EASY    SHOOTING 

Woodcock  shooting,  in  spite  of  the  bird 
being  the  least  understood  of  all  our  game, 
offers  the  fewest  calls  upon  one's  craft. 
Any  one  who  can  flounder  through  a  muddy 
creek-bed,  or  a  wet  woodland,  can  shoot 
summer  birds,  which  I  don't  do.  But  in 
the  autumn,  as  painted  leaves  are  falling, 
it  is  different.  Then  the  full -feathered, 
heavy,  southward-bound  birds  move  just 
ahead  of  the  first  frost,  pitching  by  night  in 
bone-dry,  not  wet,  thickets,  and  among 
the  bleaching  corn,  and  sometimes  loitering 
for  days  in  the  one  spot.  At  such  times 
any  patch  of  thicket  is  worth  careful  beat- 
ing, and  he  who  tries  it  for  the  first  time 
may  learn  something  he  never  will  forget. 

HOW  TO  "SKITTER"  FOR 
PICKEREL 

By  CLARENCE  DEMING 

MARK  the  facial  profile  of  the  whole 
pickerel  tribe,  from  the  dwarfed 
"mud"  pickerel  of  our  Eastern  fresh  waters 
up  to  the  lordly  muskalonge  of  our  clear 
Northern  lakes!  You  shall  find  that,  seen 
sidewise,  the  face  of  Esox  Lucius  expresses 
craft,  subtlety  and  a  kind  of  vulpine  cast 
of  fish  character.  View  him  frontward 
with  his  crocodile  snout,  his  broad  jaw,  his 
hungry  eye,  and  his  bold  voracity  comes 
to  the  fore.  In  truth  the  pickerel  is  a 
composite  of  these  two  traits  which  his 
profile  and  front  face  symbolize.  We  cred- 
it— or  rather  discredit  —  him  chiefly  with 
his  greed  and  love  of  prey,  which  have 
unjustly  degraded  him  to  the  plane  of  a 
fresh-water  shark  as  compared  with  other 
fishy  races  of  his  habitats.  If  we  measure 
him  by  reputation,  discover  the  fact  that 
no  fish  of  digestible  size  is  safe  from  his 
greedy  maw,  and  now  and  then  find  a 
pound  pickerel  taking  our  bait,  with  the 
tail  of  a  ten-inch  perch  projecting  from  his 
gullet,  the  impeachment  seems  to  stand. 
But  pickerel  nature  has  a  higher  and 
moro  mystic  phase.  Else  why  is  it  that, 
betimes,  lying  in  his  shady  nook,  he  refuses 
long  the  most  tempting  varieties  of  bait, 
and  when  lured  to  death  at  last,  he  proves 
to  have  been  taken  on  an  empty  stomach? 
How  did  it  happen  that,  just  about  a  year 
ago,  the  writer  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
after  strenuous  effort,  succeeded  in  securing 
a  goodly  pail  of  pond  shiners — shad  in 
miniature,  and  most  killing  of  pickerel  bait 
— and  fished  in  vain  under  the  best  of 
weather  conditions  a  famous  little  pond 
of  his  home  town,  where  two  hours  later 
a  younger  angler  with  far  inferior  bait  se- 
cured a  goodly  string?  Such  mysteries  of 
biting  habit  do  not,  it  is  true,  match  the 
pickerel  with  the  fastidious  black  bass  or 
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the  summer  trout.  But  they  do  attest  an 
odd  and  whimsical  side  of  pickerel  nature 
that  makes  him  an  interesting  study;  while, 
as  to  his  craft,  no  one  who  has  marked  the 
shrewd  way  in  which  he  steals  upon  a 
school  of  minnows,  using  each  sunken 
branch  and  water  weed  to  mask  approach, 
can  deny  that  Esox  has  some  refined  brain 
lobes.  Nor,  while  we  are  scoring  his 
credit  marks,  should  we  fail  to  note  that 
wondrous  speed  of  this  watery  greyhound, 
which,  at  full  racing  pace,  makes  the  swift- 
est fugitive  trout  seem  slow. 

It  is  in  October  that  the  pickerel  reaches 
his  keenest  biting  humor.  Whether  it  is 
because  in  that  month  our  fresh-water 
lakes  and  ponds  usually  grow  clearer,  or 
because  the  dying  weeds  expose  the  min- 
nows, or  that  the  shiners  hive  more  thick- 
ly and  become  easier  victims,  or  that  the- 
pickerel  feeds  harder  to  put  on  flesh  against 
coming  winter — or  all  these  causes  com- 
bined— must  be  left  in  the  limbo  of  fishy 
doubt,  albeit  they  are  all  plausible.  But 
what  we  positively  know  is  that  the  Oc- 
tober pickerel,  as  the  white  frosts  thicken, 
becomes  mobile,  greedy,  an  almost  syste- 
matic food  hunter.  In  June,  July,  August, 
even  in  September — unless  the  frosts  come 
early — you  may  take  him  or  you  may  not. 
In  October  he  is  ripe  for  a  day's  sport,  and 
the  hunter's  moon  is  also  the  symbol  of  the 
angler's  success. 

The  pickerel's  greed  lets  him  be  taken  in 
many  ways  and  often  on  coarse  and  vulgar 
tackle.  He  can  be  trolled  for  by  double 
gangs  of  murderous  hooks  trailed  far  be- 
hind the  boat  and  with  varieties  of  "spoon" 
hook,  whose  name  is  legion.  There  is, 
moreover,  the  still-fishing  with  rod  and 
reel,  and  the  lively  shiner  reinforced  by 
the  throw  line  that  lures  the  fish  toward 
the  boat.  There  is  the  St.  Lawrence  type 
of  angling  and  the  phalanx  of  trolling  rods 
watched  by  the  luxurious  angler,  while  the 
professional  finds  the  fishing  grounds,  baits 
the  hooks  and  does  all  the  piscatorial 
"chores"  —  besides  supplying  most  of  the 
lore.  But  let  all  these  be  ignored  here  as 
smacking  overmuch  of  butchery,  and,  while 
not  destitute  of  the  amateur  spirit,  ranking 
low  in  its  credentials  and  tests.  Rather 
let  us  take  that  higher  type  of  pickerel- 
catching  denoted  by  the  good  old-fashioned 
word  "skittering,"  in  which  the  angler  with 
his  single  rod  and  reel,  doing  his  own  work 
with  tackle  and  bait  of  his  own  device,  by 
skill,  experience  and  observation  makes  an 
art  of  pickerel  fishing — and,  withal,  fulfills 
that  higher  law  of  angling  which  gives 
every  fish  a  living  chance. 

The  elements  of  refined  skittering  are  (1) 
a  rod  of  moderate  flexibility  of  the  fresh- 
water "bass"  type,  but  somewhat  lighter 
in  weight,  never  less  than  twelve  feet  long, 
and,  better,  fifteen;  (2)  a  small,  easy  run- 
ning line  of  trout  diameter,  from  sixty  to 
■a  hundred  feet  in  length;  and  (3)  a  reel  of 
average  size  always  well  oiled  and  running 
free.     The   termina]    tackle   is   important. 


No  need  here  of  the  expensive  leader  of 
gut.  Take  instead  the  double  snell  cast 
upon  a  hook  ranging  across  bend  from  a 
half  to  three  quarter  inch  according  to  the 
average  size  of  the  fish — the  familiar  "Kir- 
by"  or  "New  York  trout"  shape  with  the 
side  turn  being  preferable.  To  the  upper 
end  of  the  snell  tie  on  two  plain  snells 
which,  at  junction  with  the  line,  are  to  be 
wound  for  two  inches  with  a  strip  of  lead 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  broad  and  about  the 
thickness  of  the  back  of  an  ordinary  small 
knife  blade,  and  the  strip — before  winding 
— say  four  inches  long.  Strips  of  the  kind 
should  be  a  part  of  the  angler's  regular  out- 
fit. An  ordinary  piece  of  sheet  lead  passed 
through  the  rollers  of  the  plumber  until 
thinned  down  will  supply  the  raw  material 
for  a  whole  season  for  ten  cents,  a  stout 
pair  of  household  shears  doing  the  rest. 
The  wound  lead,  which,  in  effect,  is  simply 
an  enlargement  of  the  line,  gives  smooth, 
terminal  action  of  the  bait.  If  there  is  a 
slight  current — for  the  pickerel  never  abides 
in  fast  water — the  weight  of  the  sinker 
should  be  somewhat  increased. 

The  baits  in  order  of  merit  are  ( 1)  shiners ; 
(2)  chub  or  young  suckers;  (3)  "cut"  bait, 
best  taken  from  the  bright  belly  of  the 
perch  or  a  small  pickerel — for  Esox  is  a 
proclaimed  cannibal.  For  ordinary  fish- 
ing— that  is  to  say,  with  the  pickerel  rang- 
ing in  weight  from  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half — the  bait 
should  not  exceed  three  inches  in  length — 
large  bait  is  more  conspicuous,  but  less 
readily  gorged.  It  may  be  added  just  here 
that  a  young  frog  will  sometimes  kill  where 
other  bait  fails;  and  that  if  large  fish  are 
running,  a  wire  snell  must  perforce  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  double  terminal  gut.  But 
generally  the  latter  suffices,  and  for  some 
obscure  reason  the  ordinary  pickerel  rarely 
severs  it,  though  he  plays  havoc  with  the 
single  snell. 

But  in  skittering  it  is  the  movement 
that  tells.  You  may  have  perfect  tackle, 
the  best  of  bait  and  be  high  hook  as  a  fly 
caster,  yet  if  you  own  not  the  peculiar 
"twitch" — it  may  as  well  be  called  that — 
of  the  trained  skitterer,  nothing  else  avails. 
It  is  hard  to  describe  the  twitch  on  paper, 
but  let  us  try.  The  action  is  almost  en- 
tirely that  of  the  wrist  moving  in  short, 
slow  jerks  about  a  second  apart  in  time. 
The  annexed  diagram  with  the  line  slightly 
slanting  upward  to  the  tip  of  the  rod  shows 
crudely  the  movement  of  the  bait : 


The  lines  a,  b,  c,  d,  each  from  two  and  a 
half  to  four  feet  long,  and  varied  continu- 
ally, represent  the  water  length  of  the 
stroke;  e,  f,  g,  the  drop — say  from  four  to 
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ten  inches — of  the  bait  at  the  end  of  each 
stroke.  The  result  of  this  motion,  acquired 
fully  only  with  long  practice,  is  to  give  the 
bait  the  semblance  of  a  wounded  or  sick 
minnow  trying  to  escape,  with  correspond- 
ing attractions  for  the  pickerel.  In  the 
writer's  experience  the  practical  results  of 
the  movement  have  been  simply  marvel- 
ous. Over  and  over  again  it  has  beaten 
tenfold  in  the  same  water  rival  fishers  who 
had  experience,  accuracy  of  cast,  perfect 
tackle,  good  bait  and  everything  except 
the  technique  of  the  real  skittering  twitch. 

There  are  supplementary  devices  of  high 
appraisal.  Keep  the  point  of  the  rod  low, 
so  as  to  make,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  action 
of  the  bait  horizontal.  Skitter  deep — rarely 
higher  than  a  foot  from  the  surface — and 
test  a  good  pool  at  varying  depths  down 
to  the  very  bottom.  This  falsifies  a  bit 
the  verb  "to  skitter,"  and  shifts  it  to  a  kind 
of  hybrid  of  skittering  and  deep  trolling, 
but  we  need  not  vex  ourselves  over  the 
merely  verbal  distinction.  Whether  wad- 
ing or  in  boat,  when  fishing  the  familiar 
weed-fringed  channels,  skitter  both  side- 
wise  as  well  as  lengthwise,  and  give  a  final 
cast  or  two  in  the  rear  and  over  the  wake 
of  the  boat.  And  if  the  fish  are  not  in  the 
channel  or  lurking  at  the  weedy  edges,  try 
the  experiment  of  wading  or  boating  among 
the  weeds  and  driving  the  fish  to  the  open. 

There  is  another  little  trick  that,  by  the 
test  of  several  decades  of  experience,  has 
added  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  to  the  catch : 
When  the  pickerel  has  taken  the  bait,  stiffen 
slightly  on  the  line  and  wait  for  several 
of  his  "mumbles."  His  "mumble"  means, 
that,  feeling  the  slight  strain,  and  inter- 
preting it  as  an  effort  of  his  prey  to  escape, 
he  is  shifting  the  side  hold — with  hook  out- 
side the  jaws — into  the  swallow  and  higher 
certitudes  of  hooking. 

Other  counsel  could  be  tendered.  But 
there  has  surely  been  enough  to  show  that 
the  verb  "to  skitter,"  accounted  vulgar  by 
a  good  many  fastidious  anglers,  has  its 
scientific,  not  to  say  artistic  side;  that  it 
has  its  charms  on  a  frosty  October  morning 
when  the  trout  laws  are  "on,"  when  the 
autumn  leaves  are  falling  on  the  water  and 
the  red  maples  are  signaling  each  other 
from  hill  to  hill;  and  that,  while  not  quite 
the  mate  of  fly-fishing  for  trout  or  the 
plunging  black  bass,  "skittering"  has  in 
all  essential  angling  elements  a  close  kin- 
ship to  both. 

DID  THE    QUAIL    ONCE    MIGRATE? 

The  usual  reports  of  the  appearance  of 
quail  and  ruffed  grouse  within  the  lim- 
its of  cities  and  towns  have  come  to  hand. 
Presumably,  a  few   of  my   readers   forget 


that  both  birds  are  addicted  to  what  ap- 
pears like  a  random  wandering  just  prior 
to  their  finally  settling  down  in  the  selected 
winter  quarters.  In  the  case  of  the  quail 
this  movement  has  never  been  rightly  ex- 
plained. To  me  it  suggests  that  remote 
ancestors  of  the  quail  may  have  been  mi- 
grants. Possibly  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  grouse.     Quien  sabe  ? 

THE    BEST    ALL-ROUND    GUN 

Apropos  of  arms,  I  have  repeatedly  said, 
here  and  elsewhere,  that  in  my  opinion  the 
handiest  and  most  serviceable  gun  for  all- 
round  work  is  a  12 -gauge  of  high  grade, 
and  not  heavier  than  seven  and  one-half 
pounds.  I  have  been  pretty  sharply  crit- 
icised for  this,  especially  'tother  side  the 
salt -bath — but  that  doesn't  matter.  Your 
British  sporting  editor  is  a  good  fellow, 
and  conscientious  withal,  and  he  knows  a 
lot  about  British  affairs,  and  occasionally, 
quite  a  lot  about  American  affairs.  I  am 
a  great  admirer  of  the  typical  British 
sportsman,  and  would  welcome  ten  thou- 
sand of  him  this  side.  I  respect  his  game- 
ness,  honesty,  and  skill;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there 
are  plenty  of  excellent  judges  of  American 
affairs  within  range  of  this  burg.  I  favor 
the  1 2 -gauge  for  all-round  work  here,  not 
because  it's  the  only  size  I  have  used 
and  know  anything  about,  but  for  several 
other  reasons,  one  of  which  is  a  very  fair 
knowledge  of  14's,  i6's,  and  20's.  Any 
well-informed  sportsman  knows  that  good 
small  guns  are  hard  shooters  and  easy  to 
handle,  but  that  is  not  the  all-important 
point  in  a  country  where  the  great  majority 
of  sportsmen  pin  faith  to  one  good  all- 
round  gun  and  seek  their  sport,  it  may 
be,  hundreds  of  miles  from  a  dealer  who 
handles  shells  smaller  than  12's.  Not 
long  ago  a  pair  of  us  went  into  Pennsyl- 
vania— an  easy  stage  from  New  York — 
for  a  day  with  quail  and  grouse.  We 
reached  our  destination,  a  small  village, 
shortly  after  sunrise,  and,  unfortunately, 
the  shells  were  left  in  the  car.  The  one 
local  shopkeeper  had  sold  out,  and  at  that 
moment  was  fuming  over  delayed  supplies. 
For  a  bit  it  looked  like  a  wasted  trip,  but 
the  guide  trotted  away,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  returned  with  plenty  of  shells, 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  some  of  his 
acquaintances.  Outside  of  a  sample  on 
a  card  in  the  shop,  there  wasn't  a  shell 
smaller  than  a  twelve  within  a  radius  of 
twenty-five  miles.  A  lost  package  would 
have  meant  the  ruination  of  a  hard-earned 
holiday  for  the  man  using  a  smaller  gun. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  sole  advantage  of 
the  smaller  gun  lies  in  a  trifling  reduction 
of  weight  in  arm  and  shells. 
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THE  log  house  in  which  I  am  working 
and  making  these  diagrams  is  one  that 
I  built  myself,  is  two  stories  high,  40  feet 
front,  with  an  ell  that  runs  back  52  feet; 
there  are  six  bedrooms  upstairs,  a  large 
dining-room,  kitchen  and  passage-way  sep- 
arating it  from  the  dining-room,  an  open 
gallery  of  10x16  feet  through  the  middle, 
and  a  grill  room  of  16x15  feet  at  one  end. 
It  has  two  stone  chimneys  and  two  open 
fireplaces  and  is  made  of  pitch  pine  logs. 

Any  man  with  ordinary  gumption  can 
build  a  log  house.  The  logs  should  be 
selected  from  sound  and  straight  trees,  and 
after  being  cut  should  be  snaked  to  a  skid- 
way,  where  a  man  peels  them.  The  skids 
are  made  by  resting  the  ends  of  several  logs 
upon  a  cross  log  and  the  opposite  ends 
upon  the  ground,  so  as  to  form  an  incline 
from  which  the  logs  may  be  rolled  without 
any  difficulty.      (See  Fig.  2.) 

The  joints  of  the  logs  in  my  house  are 
made  as  shown  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
Fig.  2,  where  it  is  marked  "Pike  Joints," 
but  the  usual  method  is  to  cut  notches  like 
those  marked  A  and  B  (Fig.  2),  and  then 
the  ends  of  logs  may  be  fitted  together  as 
they  are  in  D  and  C  (Fig.  2).  F,  of  the 
same  figure,  shows  four  key  logs  which  are 
supposed  to  be  laid  upon  a  dry  stone  wall 
foundation.  The  foundation  wall  should 
be  built  in  a  trench,  dug  below  the  frost 
line ;  otherwise  the  freezing  and  thawing  of 
the  ground  will  heave  and  settle  until  it 
throws  the  building  out  of  plumb.  The  rea- 
son for  using  a  wall  built  without  plaster 
or  cement  of  any  kind  is  that  such  a  wall 
allows  a  free  passage  of  air  beneath,  and 
prevents  the  accumulation  of  moisture  and 
the  consequent  decay  of  the  floor  and  key 
logs. 

In  Maine  they  use  straight  spruce  logs 
for  their  permanent  camps  and  they  make 


a  beautiful  house;  but  the  universal  custom 
appears  to  be  to  build  these  houses  upon 
the  bare  ground,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  bottom  logs  absorb  the  moisture 
and  soon  decay,  which  extends  gradually 
up  to  the  adjoining  logs;  but  if  the  logs 
were  placed  upon  dry  stone  walls,  the  life 
of  the  houses  would  be  indefinite. 

Where  straight  logs  cannot  be  procured, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  use  a  broad-axe  to 
make  them  even ;  in  which  case  they  should 
be  chinked  up  with  clay  and  moss,  or,  if 
procurable,  with  ordinary  mortar  while 
the  mortar  is  soft,  and  chinked  from  the 
outside  with  logs,  quartered  as  the  one 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  marked  V  and  W.  This 
will  make.a  tight,  warm  house  in  the  winter 
and  a  cool  one  in  the  summer;  but  where 
they  have  the  straight  spruce  logs  the 
chinks  are  very  small  as  in  E,  in  Fig.  1, 
and,  in  this  case,  the  narrow  crevices  are 
calked  up  with  oakum,  like  a  boat. 

After  the  logs  are  peeled  and  notched, 
ready  to  be  rolled  in  place,  the  house  may 
be  begun.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  roll  the 
first  logs  in  place,  but  as  the  house  increases 
in  size  (Fig.  3),  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  use  the  skids,  K  and  L,  to  slide  the  logs 
into  place.  Even  then  it  may  be  beyond 
the  strength  of  the  men  employed  to  push 
these  logs  up  the  steep  incline.  In  which 
case,  the  block  and  tackle  may  be  attached 
to  the  logs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house, 
and  two  log  chains  fastened  to  the  log  to 
be  hoisted  and  connected  with  the  tackle 
rope,  like  the  belly-band  of  a  kite,  as  shown 
in  Fig  4.  The  line  running  in  the  direc- 
tion of  R  is  attached  to  a  team  of  oxen  or 
horses,  and  as  they  pull  away  from  the 
house  the  log  slips  up  into  place. 

You  will  notice  on  this  diagram  there  are 
a  lot  of  poles,  NOP,  lying  across  the  top 
of  the  unfinished  house.     These  are  to  sup- 
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port  the  logs  after  they  are  hoisted  up  until 
they  are  fitted  properly  in  their  places  in 
the  wall. 

The  doors,  windows  and  fireplace  open- 
ings are  not  cut  until  after  the  logs  are 
erected.  The  floor  joist  must  be  placed 
across  the  key  logs.  I  once  made  the  mis- 
take of  putting  the  floor  joist  on  the  stone 
foundation,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  foundation  settled  unevenly  and  gave 
a  decided  wave  formation  to  the  floor. 
This  will  be  avoided  if  the  joists  are  laid 
across  the  key  logs,  for  even  should  one 
side  of  the  house  settle  and  not  the  other, 
it  would  give  an  even  slant  to  the  floor,  and 
not  a  wavy,  uneven  surface. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  saw  one  log  for  the 
top  of  the  window  and  other  openings  be- 
fore the  next  log  is  placed  over  it.  This 
will  leave  you  room  to  work  your  saw  to 
cut  down  through  the  remaining  logs  when 
the  time  comes  to  make  the  windows,  doors 
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and  fireplaces ;  but  before  making  a  cut  in 
any  of  the  logs,  nail  on  inside  and  outside 
strips  or  planks  as  shown  by  S  and  T,  in 
Fig.  5.  These  are  to  hold  the  logs  in 
place  until  the  framework  of  the  opening 
has  been  nailed  to  the  ends.  Do  not  drive 
the  nails  or  spikes  all  the  way  in  when 
nailing  these  strips  to  the  logs,  but  leave 
their  heads  protruding,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram  of  the  southwest  corner  in  Fig.  5. 
This  is  so  that  they  may  be  readily  with- 
drawn when  no  longer  needed. 

If  you  are  using  heavy  logs  to  build  a 
house,  use  two  and  one-half  or  three  inch 
planks  to  nail  on  the  ends  of  the  logs  before 
door  or  window-frame  or  fireplace  is  built 
in  (U,  end  view,  Fig.  5).  If  you  use 
light  boards  for  this  purpose  the  weight  of 
the  logs  has  a  tendency  to  bow  them  out 


and  throw  your  opening  out  of  plumb,  caus- 
ing all  manner  of  inconvenience,  besides 
spoiling  the  looks  of  the  house. 

In  all  old-time  log  houses  the  chimney 
is  built  on  the  outside,  and  if  you  will  ask 
the  reason  why,  the  builder  will  answer  with 
a  smile,  "There  is  more  room  out  there 
than  inside  the  house"  (Fig.  7).  This  out- 
side chimney  gives  a  picturesque  look  to 
the  edifice,  which  we  all  appreciate,  and, 
as  the  building  of  log  houses  for  summer 
homes  is  largely  a  matter  of  sentiment,  we 
should  adhere  to  the  old-time  style  of 
building  as  closely  as  possible. 

A  chimney  and  fireplace  may  be  made 
of  any  sort  of  rough  stones  laid  in  cement, 
but  I  would  advise  that  the  fireplace  itself 
be  lined  with  rough  fire  brick,  for  both  the 


stone  and  ordinary  red  brick  crack  and 
crumble  away  when  subjected  to  the  con- 
stant heat  of  the  fire. 

A  fireplace  in  a  log  house  should  be  no 
plaything,  such  as  one  sees  in  flats,  with 
asbestos  logs  on  the  hearth  burning  gas, 
but  it  should  be  a  real  thing,  where  one  can 
pile  in  great  logs  of  birch  and  send  the 
flames  roaring  up  the  chimney  without  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  the  heat  is  going 
to  spoil  the  masonry. 

Fig.  6  shows  one  of  the  plainest  forms 
of  mantel  which  can  be  made  for  a  log 
house.  This  mantel  consists  of  two  half 
logs  which  have  been  peeled  and  maybe 
stained  or  varnished,  and  two  planks,  one 
above  the  stone  which  reaches  across  the 
top  of  the  fireplace  and  one  to  form  the 
shelf  itself.  It  may  be  that  your  country 
mason  does  not  possess  sufficient  skill  to 
build  an  arch  over  the  top  of  the  fireplace, 
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and,  in  that  case,  a  couple  of  fiat,  iron  bars 
may  be  set  in  the  masonry  with  a  flat  stone 
resting  upon  them  to  form  the  top  of  the 
fireplace  under  the  mantel.  There  should 
be  at  least  an  inch  space  between  this  stone 
and  the  log,  which  should  be  filled  up  with 
cement.  This  is  to  prevent  the  heated 
stone  from  endangering  the  wood  above  it. 
The  roof  to  the  log  house,  as  a  rule,  is  now 
made  like  the  ordinary  shingle  roof  of  any 
farm-house  or  wooden  building,  and  the 
triangular  portion  above  the  eave  logs  is  of- 
ten planked  up  and  shingled,  but  it  is  much 
better  for  sentiment's  sake  to  adhere  to  the 
old  style,  and  make  the  rafters  of  small 
logs,  between  which  other  small  logs  run  up 
to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7. 


In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  if  you  are 
an  amateur  at  this  sort  of  work  build  first 
a  simple,  cube-shaped  log  house  with  a 
simple  roof  and  add  a  lean-to  for  a  kitchen. 
This  will  serve  you  to  camp  in  for  the  first 
season.  Then,  as  you  grow  ambitious  for 
a  larger  house,  build  a  duplicate  house  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  away  and  in  line  with  your 
first  structure  and  extend  the  roof  over  the 
two  houses.  This  will  give  you  what  is 
known  in  the  South  as  "the  saddle-bag 
house,"  with  an  open  gallery  between  the 
two  compartments,  which  is  a  most  de- 
lightful place  in  which  to  sit  on  the  hot  days 
of  summer.  In  the  South  the  gallery  is 
used  during  the  warm  weather  as  an  open- 
air  dining-room. 


PUT  THE  CHIMNEY  OUTS  IDE 
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SHOOTING  TROUT 


WHILE  shooting  wild  ducks  from  a  bark 
canoe  in  Squattick  Lake  early  last 
September,  I  fired  at  a  flock  of  ducks  swim- 
ming on  the  surface  of  the  lake  about 
seventy-five  yards  distant.  I  succeeded 
in  killing  one  duck,  and  paddled  over  to 
get  the  game.  I  had  not  paddled  thirty 
yards  when  I  saw  what  I  supposed  to  be 
a  large  dead  trout  floating  on  its  back.  I 
leisurely  picked  up  the  trout,  handling  it 
and  admiring  its  size  (the  trout  weighed  a 
fraction  over  three  pounds) ,  and  wondered 
what  had  caused  its  death  Placing  it  in 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  what  was  my 
surprise  when  it  gave  a  flop  and  went  over 
the  side.  Mystified  at  the  occurrence,  I 
looked  all  around,  but  the  reanimated 
trout  had  disappeared  in  the  depths  of  the 
lake.     I  got  the  dead  duck  that  was  float- 


ing on  the  surface,  and  when  paddling 
back  toward  the  shore,  I  saw  the  same 
trout,  or  another  one,  lying  on  the  surface. 
I  picked  it  carefully  out  of  the  water,  and 
examining  it,  perceived  a  minute  aperture 
midway  its  body  and  another  small  open- 
ing in  the  other  side.  It  was  the  same 
trout,  but  this  time  it  was  dead  for  "keeps." 
The  trout  must  have  jumped  for  a  fly  or 
bug  in  direct  range  of  my  gun  at  the  very 
moment  I  fired  at  the  ducks,  and  a  pellet 
of  shot  penetrated  its  body.  Being  in- 
tent at  aiming  at  the  ducks,  I  had  not  seen 
it.  Needless  to  say,  it  graced  the  frying- 
pan  that  evening,  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  eating  probably  the  first  trout  ever  shot 
under  similar  circumstances. 

J.  J.  Gallagher. 


PREPARING   DOGS    FOR   THE   SHOW 
AND   FOR   THE   FIELD 

By  JOSEPH  A.  GRAHAM 


ONE  of  the  most  difficult  lessons  to  im- 
part to  amateurs  relates  to  putting 
dogs  in  condition,  for  either  the  bench  or 
the  field.  There  is  no  secret  of  any  im- 
portance to  disclose,  but  dogs  differ  widely 
in  their  needs,  and  the  art  consists  in  con- 
stant attention  to  details  rather  than  in  an 
elaborate  science  of  rules.  In  preparing  an 
animal  for  exhibition,  the  object  is  to  pre- 
sent at  their  best  the  typical  points  of  the 
individual.  If  it  is  of  a  long-haired  breed, 
one  essential  is,  of  course,  to  obtain  the 
finest  length  and  quality  of  coat.  Since  no 
dog  is  perfect,  one  is  sometimes  better  for 
a  little  more  fat  than  another.  As  a  rule, 
if  a  dog  is  comparatively  weedy  for  his 
breed,  he  should  be  shown  tolerably  round 
and  smooth.  If  he  is  somewhat  too  stout 
or  cobby,  especially  if  the  fault  appears  in 
thick  shoulders  and  short  neck,  it  is  likely 
that  the  thinner  he  is  the  better  looking  he 
will  seem  to  the  judge. 

In  America  there  has  been  a  prevailing 
failure  with  the  coats  of  long-haired  breeds. 
Some  authorities  say  that  our  dry  climate 
militates  against  the  texture  of  long  coats. 
In  collies,  spaniels,  setters,  Yorkshires, 
poodles  and  Pomeranians,  exhibitors  seem 
to  fall  short  of  producing  the  coat  texture 
which  is  apparently  easier  to  get  in  Europe. 
I  suspect  tnat  we  do  not  put  into  the  effort 
the  same  care  and  elbow-grease,  but  it  may 
be  climate. 

That  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  washing. 
Soap  is  certainly  not  good  for  a  dog's  coat. 
Unless  followed  by  some  emollient  treat- 
ment, the  soap  makes  the  coat  harsh  and 
brittle.  In  any  case,  soap  and  water  are 
not  in  the  line  of  a  dog's  nature.  Few 
animals  are  more  susceptible  than  a  dog  to 
cold  from  the  use  of  suds.  If  I  were  an 
amateur  about  to  show  a  dog  which  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  frequent  soap 
and  water  baths,  I  should  do  the  best  I 
could  with  a  brush  and  comb  and  send  the 
animal  to  the  show  without  a  bath  at  all. 
Either  at  home  or  at  the  show  never  give 
a  dog  a  bath  unless  you  are  prepared 
to  keep  him  moving  about  until  he  is 
thoroughly  dry.  Probably  the  best  cleans- 
ing agent  is,  instead  of  water  and  soap, 
raw  eggs  Some  persons  use  the .  white ; 
some  the  yellow;  the  fact  is  that  it  is  just 
as  well  to  take  the  whole  egg.  Wet  the 
hair  with  a  sponge  and  then  rub  the  egg 
thoroughly  into  the  hair  and  skin  over  the 
whole  body.  Let  it  dry  and  then  brush  it 
out.  One  of  the  best  washes  for  putting  a 
polish  on  the  skin  of  a  short-haired  dog,  like 
a  pointer  or  greyhound,  was  given  to  me 
by  a  German  barber  who  would  never 
tell  me  the  ingredients.  I  think  that  it 
was  nothing  but  a  fine  quality  of  soap 
thoroughly  dissolved  in  water,  with  a  lib- 


eral addition  of  glycerine.  At  any  rate,  it 
was  cleansing  and  left  a  fine  polish  on  the 
coat. 

Usually  an  amateur's  dog  is  fat  and  soft. 
To  put  such  a  dog  in  condition  you  need 
for  several  weeks  a  regular  use  of  ca- 
thartics, with  light  feed  and  a  great  deal 
of  slow  exercise.  If  the  dog  is  out  of  con- 
dition and  dull,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a 
worm  medicine  every  two  or  three  days 
for  a  period.  For  regular  feeding,  after 
some  reasonable  condition  is  once  estab- 
lished, I  should  give  a  little  meat  every 
day,  and  should  accustom  the  dog  to  the 
use  of  manufactured  biscuit,  since  that  is 
likely  to  be  his  staple  supply  at  the  show. 
For  some  weeks  before  the  show  many 
trainers  give  eggs  and  cod  liver  oil  every 
day  to  produce  a  healthy  growth  of  coat. 

For  the  slow  exercise  desirable  to  pro- 
duce condition,  the  best  way  is  with  a 
buggy  or  wagon  which  will  hold  a  crate. 
Once  out  on  the  road,  you  can  make  the 
dog  follow  at  whatever  gait  you  please,  and 
you  can  put  him  in  the  crate  for  a  rest  when 
he  seems  to  temporarily  have  enough. 
Violent  or  fast  exercise  is  not  good  during 
the  period  of  conditioning;  but  a  great 
deal  of  slow  work  can  be  endured  with 
benefit.  Running  around  while  the  owner 
walks  is  not  correct  training  exercise  unless 
the  handler  knows  his  business  and  is  a 
good,  steady  walker. 

In  the  case  of  toys  or  the  very  largest 
breeds,  the  buggy  is  out  of  place.  Walking 
is  best. 

Dogs  kept  about  a  house  or  farm  are  at 
a  disadvantage  in  shows,  since  they  are  not 
accustomed  to  strange  dogs  and  numbers 
of  people.  Those  which  are  ordinarily  kept 
in  a  public  kennel  have  a  great  advantage 
in  this  respect.  If  possible  attend  the  show 
yourself,  and  do  not  permit  attendants  to 
feed  or  have  anything  else  to  do  with  your 
dog.  Be  careful  to  take  him  off  the  bench 
two  or  three  times  a  day  for  moving  about. 
It  is  good  for  you  to  stay  about  his  bench 
as  much  as  you  can.  If  you  must  be  ab- 
sent, try  to  substitute  somebody  else  whom 
the  dog  knows.  These  animals  are  ner- 
vous and  suffer  a  great  deal  at  shows.  It 
does  them  a  wonderful  amount  of  good  if 
somebody  with  whom  they  are  familiar  is 
within  sight. 

In  conditioning  field  dogs  the  question  is 
entirely  one  of  exercise  and  feeding,  unless 
one  wishes  to  do  clipping  when  the  subject 
is  a  setter.  If  you  are  going  to  clip  at  all, 
take  all  the  flag  from  the  underside  of  the 
tail,  all  the  feather  from  the  legs,  and  be 
sure  to  get  off  all  you  can  from  the  breast 
and  under  the  elbows.  For  setters  this 
clipping  is  decidedly  useful  in  reducing  the 
trouble  caused  by  burs.      If  you  can  man- 
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age  it,  do  not  let  a  soft  dog  take  any  fast 
or  violent  exercise  for  several  weeks.  You 
are  not  likely  to  give  him  too  much  slow 
work.  After  he  is  once  down  in  flesh  and 
somewhat  hardened,  it  is  best  to  quit  the 
slow  work  and  let  him  take  exercise  in  the 
field  as  fast  as  he  likes,  but  at  first  with 
frequent  rests.  In  actual  work  on  birds 
you  want  speed.  If  you  keep  up  the 
slow  work  the  dog  is  likely  to  establish 
not  only  a  pottering  gait,  but  a  habit  of 
indifference  to  birds.  If  a  dog  is  kept 
confined  when  not  at  work,  he  quickly 
gets  back  his  zeal  and  desire  to  go  at 
speed  when  the  fast  stage  of  training  be- 
gins; that  is,  unless  he  is  a  natural  duffer. 
As  a  general  rule  I  should  say  that  a  dog 
ought  to  have  four  or  five  weeks  of  slow 
work  before  he  is  permitted  to  go  out  at 
speed.  It  depends  on  the  dog  and  the 
regularity  with  which  he  gets  his  training. 

In  feeding  a  dog  at  work  for  the  field 
perhaps  the  best  staple  is  graham  bread 
and  milk;  with  meat  at  least  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  but  if  you  shoot  in  an  ordi- 
nary farm  country  it  is  well  to  have  the 
dog  accustomed  to  corn  bread  and  meat 
scraps.  That  is  the  diet  which  will  come 
most  easily.  If  you  are  stopping  at  a 
farmhouse  or  country  hotel  be  careful  not 
to  let  anybody  feed  chicken  bones  or  fish 
bones  to  your  dog. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  setter  needs 
and  can  stand  more  work  than  a  pointer. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  pointer  requires  more 
care  in  conditioning,  since  he  takes  on  fat 
easily  and  ought  to  be  gradually  brought 
up  to  his  hunting  form. 


In  carrying  along  Our  rules  for  the 
amateur  in  training  a  shooting  dog,  we 
must  sooner  or  later  come  to  the  question 
of  whether  the  animal  should  be  taught  to 
drop  when  stopping  to  command.  If  I 
were  having  the  training  done  by  a  pro- 
fessional, I  would  not  let  him  teach  the 
habit  of  dropping  to  the  ground.  But,  in 
making  suggestions  to  the  amateur,  I 
should  decidedly  advise  forcing  the  dog  to 
drop  every  time  he  stops.  This  is  not  be- 
cause dropping  is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  but 
because  when  once  taught  it  so  thoroughly 
emphasizes  the  command  to  stop  that  it 
makes  the  training  easier  and  surer  on  the 
whole.  It  fixes  eternally  in  the  dog's 
mind  that  when  the  command  comes  he 
is  expected  to  do  something.  He  under- 
stands that  dropping  is  conclusively  an  act 
which  his  handler  desires  him  to  perform. 
He  then  more  naturally  falls  into  the  habit 
of  obeying  the  command.  When  he  dis- 
obeys, or  half  disobeys,  or  obeys  reluc- 
tantly, he  knows  what  is  meant  by  more 
emphatic  commands  or  retribution  in  the 
shape  of  punishment. 


ship,  the  disappearance  of  the  pinnated 
grouse  is  no  great  loss.  Shooting  prairie 
chicken  is  poor  sport  at  best.  The  bulk 
of  it  is  done  in  August,  when  the  birds  are 
young  and  inexperienced.  The  shooting 
is  so  easy  that  it  is  not  far  distant  from 
murder.  Later,  when  the  birds  are  strong, 
they  are  watchful,  flush  wild  and  afford 
almost  no  shooting  at  all.  Working  for 
prairie  chicken  in  August  is  an  awful  task 
to  set  before  a  dog  in  the  hot  prairie  sun 
and  the  usual  scarcity  of  water.  In  pro- 
portion to  results  the  dog  must  cover  an 
immense  deal  of  ground  at  high  speed. 
There  is  little  demand  on  his  intelligence 
or  bird  sense.  The  work  is  a  good  test  of 
his  nose,  but  is  likely  to  spoil  rather  than 
improve  his  decision  and  snap  on  point. 


•  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  take  a  radical 
view  of  the  prairie  chicken  question,  let 
me  remark  that,  as  a  phase  of  sportsman- 


Modern  methods  give  us  canned  stuff  in 
great  variety.  Even  at  a  small  country 
grocery  you  can  usually  find  canned  beef, 
baked  beans,  peas,  tomatoes  and  other 
vegetables.  A  few  pounds  of  crackers  and 
a  can  of  soup  thinned  with  hot  water  will 
make  a  satisfactory  meal  for  several  dogs. 
In  selecting  soups  be  careful  to  pick  the 
one  which  has  the  least  seasoning. 

This  same  source  of  supply  is  helpful 
when  one  is  starting  out  from  a  country 
town  on  an  expedition  of  a  day  or  two. 
A  few  cans  of  meat,  vegetables  and  soup 
will  do  quite  a  lot  of  feeding  and  take  up 
very  little  room.  When  farm  houses  are 
far  apart  or  unfriendly,  the  packing  house 
products  will  assume  the  proportions  of  a 
blessing. 

Some  people  have  been  asking  me  about 
the  size  of  beagles.  If  a  pack  is  being  or- 
ganized to  hunt  without  the  gun,  my  notion 
is  that  the  smaller  the  hounds  the  better. 
At  that,  I  should  like  my  pack  to  be  stout 
and  strong  and  not  delicate  of  limb  or  muscle. 

For  hunting  in  the  American  way,  with 
two  or  three  hounds  and  a  gun,  I  should 
prefer  the  beagles  to  be  even  over  the  regu- 
lation fifteen  inches.  I  have  found  seven- 
teen inches  none  too  big.  In  this  kind  of 
work  you  want  some  speed,  not  only  on  the 
trail  but  in  covering  ground  on  the  search. 

If  you  can,  always  get  the  hound  color 
of  white,  black  and  tan ;  but  if  a  really  good 
hound  is  white  and  tan  or  black  and  tan, 
or  even  of  a  solid  color,  I  should  not  mind 
it  unless  I  were  establishing  a  regular  pack. 

To  train  a  beagle  pup  on  cotton-tails, 
get  a  rabbit,  preferably  a  young  one,  and 
let  the  little  dogs  worry  it  and  mouth  over 
its  body.  Do  this  several  times  in  the 
yard.  Then  drag  the  rabbit  over  a  devi- 
ous route  and  let  them  get  accustomed  to 
trailing.  A  little  practice  of  this  sort  will 
settle  their  minds  on  cotton-tails  and  take 
away  their  interest  in  miscellaneous  trails. 
■  Gun-shyness  is  always  likely  to  give 
trouble  in  handling  young  beagles.  If  you 
will  shoot  a  small  pistol  a  few  times  when 
training  them  with  the  dead  rabbit,  they  will 
probably  come  to  like  the  gun. 


HOW   TO    PROLONG    THE    LIFE   OF   AN 
AUTOMOBILE 


IN  reply  to  the  question,  "How  can  one 
get  the  most  enjoyment  and  wear  out 
of  an  automobile?"  twelve  manufacturers 
answered,  "By  first  knowing  the  works  of 
your  car,  and  then  taking  care  of  them." 

The  concensus  of  opinion  among  them 
was  that  when  the  average  man  buys  a 
machine,  ' '  he  asks  some  bystander  to  please 
give  the  crank  a  turn,"  and  starts  his  ma- 
chine off  at  a  good  clip.  When  the  car 
stops  he  climbs  out,  spends  an  hour  put- 
tering around  the  engine,  turning  and  fuss- 
ing with  what  he  doesn't  know  anything 
about,  and,  by  the  time  he  has  discovered 
that  his  gasoline  tank  is  empty,  he  has 
thrown  his  engine  out  of  gear.  The  ma- 
chine he  finds  runs,  but  he  does  not  notice 
the  little  rattle  and  knocking  going  on  be- 
low. A  few  days  later  the  car  is  "always 
cranky, "  and  into  the  repair  shop  it  goes 
for  two  days — that  time  not  being  necessary 
for  the  repairs,  but  being  merely  a  blind  for 
an  exorbitant  charge  for  tightening  a  few 
bolts  and  perhaps  putting  on  a  new  oil 
ring.  As  one  Western  manufacturer  aptly 
remarked,  "We  wouldn't  need  to  repair 
the  machinery  in  a  man's  car  so  often  if  we 
could  tighten  up  the  works  in  the  average 
autoist's  head." 

NEGLECTING    THE    MOTOR 

Carelessness  and  neglect  to  the  motor — 
the  life  of  an  automobile — are  fatal.  But 
it  is  obviously  reasonable  that  a  person 
should  be  careless  when  he  doesn't  know 
how  and  why  the  car  runs.  A  baby  who 
is  given  a  razor  to  play  with  and  cuts  him- 
self cannot  be  accused  of  carelessness — 
still  he  need  not  have  cut  himself  had  he 
known  how  to  use  a  razor. 

The  first  thing  to  do  after  you  have 
bought  a  car  should  be  to  go  carefully 
through  the  factory  where  the  car  was 
made — or  some  more  convenient  one — and 
see  the  parts  made  and  assembled.  Then 
have  an  expert  mechanic  explain  to  you 
the  working  of  each  part  in  your  own  ma- 
chine, turning  the  engine  over  slowly  sev- 
eral times.  This  will  give  you  an  idea  why 
certain  parts  bring  their  particular  result, 
and  will  at  the  same  time  give  you  an  idea 
as  to  how  the  engine  should  sound  when 
running  properly. 

After  you  have  ' '  learned ' '  your  engine, 
study  your  oiler.  Generally  speaking  cars 
are  made  with  a  forced  feeder  which 
should  run  about  thirty  or  forty  drops  a 
minute.  If  the  feed  varies,  the  feeder 
should  be  gone  over  thoroughly.  Once  a 
week  is  not  too  often  to  clean  an  oil  feeder, 
because  the  oil  congeals — even  when  the 
oil  is  strained,  as  it  should  always  be  be- 
fore run  into  the  oil  tank — and  foreign 
matter  will  work  into  it  and  slow  up  the 
flow.  Another  often  overlooked  "little 
matter"  is  an  over  feed  of  oil  in  the  engine 
—this  is  just  as  damaging  as  is  too  little 
oil.     It  causes  a  black,  smoky  discharge, 


which,  besides  being  disagreeable  to  every 
one  on  the  street,  clogs  the  muffler,  smokes 
up  the  spark  plug,  robs  the  engine  of  power, 
causes  premature  explosion  of  the  mixture 
and  does  all  manner  of  damage.  Some- 
times it  seems  as  though  the  proper  amount 
of  oil  is  running,  but  still  the  engine  smokes ; 
this  probably  is  caused  by  the  compression 
continuing  after  the  engine  has  stopped, 
and  forcing  the  flow  of  oil  exactly  as  though 
the  car  were  moving.  It  may  readily  be 
prevented  by  opening  the  compression  re- 
lief immediately  upon  stopping  the  car  and 
cranking  the  engine  two  or  three  times, 
thus  exhausting  the  compression  in  the 
cylinders.  The  relief  should  then  be  left 
open  until  starting  the  car. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  valve  adjust- 
ment. Until  you  have  learned  the  lesson 
of  the  engine  do  not  under  any  circum- 
stance handle  the  valves,  for  they  are  easily 
thrown  out,  and  a  slight  displacement  will 
make  much  unpleasantness.  When  prop- 
erly set  at  the  factory  they  will  not  need 
readjustment  for  months. 

Following  in  importance  are  the  levers 
controlling  spark  and  gas.  A  great  frac- 
tion of  the  expense  of  owning  a  car  is  lo- 
cated in  the  hand  controlling  these  two 
levers,  while  a  little  judgment  will  prevent 
overheating  the  motor.  The  two  grips 
should  be  worked  as  near  in  unison  as  pos- 
sible. Do  not  jerk  them  around,  but  move 
them  steadily  forward,  thus  insuring  a 
proper   mixture. 

To  save  racking  your  car  use  care  in 
changing  gears.  Never  jump  your  clutch 
when  traveling  at  a  great  speed.  Wait  un- 
til the  car  is  running  at  a  normal  rate  for 
the  gear  on  which  it  is  set,  then  push  the 
clutch  steadily,  not  with  a  jerk.  You  may 
be  sure  that  the  crunching  and  grinding 
noise  made  in  changing  gears  is  due  to 
jerking  the  clutch,  thus  causing  the  gears 
to  grind  together  in  passing  each  other. 

A  thousand  and  one  suggestions  regard- 
ing care  of  cars  might  and  will  be  made 
from  time  to  time  in  this  department,  but 
the  greatest  factor  in  the  "keeping  young  " 
of  a  motor  is — common  sense. 

A    FEARLESS    MOTORIST 

A  marked  improvement  has  been  shown 
recently  in  the  conduct  of  reckless  auto- 
mobilists  in  northeastern  Massachusetts, 
which  is  due  to  a  prominent  motorist  in 
Manchester,  Mass.  This  gentleman  is  an 
enthusiastic  automobilist,  but  he  has  had 
the  courage  to  get  after  all  reckless  cases, 
regardless  of  whose  toes  he  treads  upon. 
His  method  of  procedure  is  unique.  He 
observes  a  case  of  intemperate  driving, 
takes  the  man's  number,  has  a  warrant 
issued  and  presses  the  charge  himself,  using 
his  every  influence  to  have  the  extreme 
penalty  administered.  He  has  made  many 
enemies,  but  has  made  friends  among  sane 
drivers   and   the   public — and   deservedly. 
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HOW   TO    HANDLE    ROLL    FILMS 


By  L.  W.  BROWNELL 


THE  early  morning  or  late  afternoon, 
when  the  shadows  are  long  and 
"sprawling,"  are  the  two  best  times  of  the 
whole  day  to  do  landscape  photography. 
The  middle  of  the  day  should  never  be  used 
for,  with  the  sun  directly  overhead,  the 
lighting  is  flat  and  intensely  uninteresting. 
Atmosphere  in  a  photograph  is  something 
that  very  few  beginners  know  anything 
about,  and  yet  it  helps  most  wonderfully 
in  making  the  picture  a  perfect  success. 
It  can  seldom  be  obtained  on  a  perfectly 
clear  day  except  by  judiciously  throwing 
the  camera  very  slightly  out  of  focus,  so 
that  the  outlines  of  things  will  not  look  as 
though  they  had  been  made  with  a  steel 
point.  In  a  landscape  the  distance  should 
always  be  somewhat  out  of  focus,  for  that 
is  the  way  we  see  it,  for  the  eye  as  well  as 
the  lens  is  incapable  of  being  focused  up- 
on several  different  planes  at  the  same  time. 
If  the  exposure  is  made  just  after  a  storm, 
or  in  the  very  early  morning  when  the  sun 
is  sucking  up  the  mist  from  the  rain  or 
dew-dampened  earth,  this  "atmosphere" 
is  easy  to  acquire,  but  only  the  immediate 
foreground  of  a  picture  should  be  in  abso- 
lutely sharp  focus  if.  the  most  pleasing  re- 
sults are  looked  for. 

PHOTOGRAPHING    RUNNING    WATER 

In  making  exposures  on  rapidly  running 
brooks,  waterfalls  and  like  subjects  where 
the  water  is  in  constant  motion,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  make  such  a  fast  exposure 
as  will  stop  all  motion  in  the  water;  in- 
deed this  is,  in  most  cases,  impossible,  and 
the  fact  that  the  water  shows  somewhat 
blurred  in  the  picture  gives  the  idea  of 
rapid  motion  and  greatly  enhances  the 
general  effect.  The  exposure  should  be  no 
faster  than  would  be  adequate  to  fully  ex- 
pose for  the  general  surroundings.  If  in 
bright  sunlight,  about  a  twenty-fifth  of  a 
second  will  suffice,  but  when  in  shadow, 
much  longer  time  must  be  given,  sometimes 
even  three  or  four  seconds. 

KEEPING   NOTES 

It  is  very  far  from  being  a  bad  idea  for 
the  beginner  in  photography  to  keep  notes 
on  his  exposures,  for  by  so  doing  he  can 
learn  more  concerning  exposures,  lighting, 
focusing,  etc.,  than  all  the  text-books  in 
creation  can  teach  him,  especially  if  he  is 
doing  his  own  developing.  These  notes 
should  be  explicit  and  kept  in  a  syste- 
matic manner.  First,  have  a  book  with 
numbered  spaces  for  entering  all  records  of 


exposure,  intensity  of  light,  stop  used,  etc. 
Have  a  space  on  each  plate-holder  slide 
where  you  can  write  an  erasable  number. 

When  you  have  made  an  exposure  write 
all  the  particulars  that  you  care  to  in  your 
note-book,  and  put  on  the  erasable  space 
on  your  plate  holder  the  number  corre- 
sponding with  the  number  of  your  notes. 
Should  you  change  your  plates  before  de- 
•  velopment,  write  (with  a  pencil)  this  num- 
ber on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  plate. 

When  you  come  to  develop,  note  the 
number  of  the  plate,  and  by  'carefully  fol- 
lowing its  development  you  will  be  able 
to  tell  whether  or  not  your  exposure  was 
correct  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  made,  and  can  govern  yourself  ac- 
cordingly in  the  future.  When  one  has  be- 
come an  expert  in  the  work,  of  course  this 
keeping  of  notes  is  entirely  superfluous  and 
a  waste  of  time,  but  it  is  undeniably  of 
great  aid  to  the  beginner. 

HANDLING    ROLL    FILMS 

A  little  word  of  advice  about  the  hand- 
ling of  roll  films  may  not  come  amiss.  Do 
not  think  because  a  film  can  be  placed  in 
and  taken  from  the  camera  in  daylight 
that  it  can  be  with  impunity  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays,  of  the  sun.  Many  films  are 
injured  by  this  carelessness,  for  if  held  in 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  even  when  the 
film  is  tightly  rolled,  the  light  is  almost 
certain  to  filter  in  at  the  edges  enough  to 
cause  a  black  edging  the  whole  length  of 
the  film  when  it  is  developed.  Always  see 
that  the  film  is  rolled  tightly  on  the  spool 
before  removing  from  the  camera,  and  keep 
it  in  the  light  as  little  as  possible.  Another 
thing:  The  image  of  the  number  on  the 
black  paper  sometimes  shows  on  the  films, 
often  spoiling  a  delightful  picture.  This  is 
caused  by  the  sunlight,  or  too  strong  light 
striking  directly  upon  the  red  celluloid  in 
the  camera  case  through  which  the  num- 
ber is  seen.  This  piece  of  celluloid  is  sup- 
posed to  be  light  tight,  but  it  is  not  en- 
tirely so.  This  trouble  can  be  obviated  by 
pasting  a  flap  of  black  paper  over  the 
hole,  which  can  be  raised  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  look  at  the  number,  or,  if  we 
do  not  wish  to  do  this,  then  it  is  necessary 
that  the  greatest  care  be  used  that  the  di- 
rect rays  of  the  sun,  at  least,  do  not  strike 
this  opening.  It  is  always  well  not  to 
leave  your  camera  in  the  direct  sunlight 
for  any  length  of  time,  for  the  heat  will 
often  fog  a  film,  even  when  no  possible  ray 
of  light  can  filter  through  the  interstices  of 
the  camera. 
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'  Ashe  rose,  the  jagged  timber  was  hurled  straight  at  him. 


Illustration  for  Surfman  Brainard's  "Day  Off.' 
See  page  158. 
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THE   WORKERS    OF    THE   GREAT    LAKES 


By  JESSE  LYNCH  WILLIAMS 


EVERY  ONE  knows  that  our  Ameri- 
can Great  Lakes  are  very  great  as 
lakes  go,  and  that  the  annual  ton- 
nage through  the  "Sco"  is  several  times 
that  through  Suez.  But — except  by  the 
comparatively  few  who  have  camped, 
cruised  or  spent  summers  or  done  business 
upon  them — these  inland  seas  of  ours  are 
regarded  as  rather  feeble,  fresh-water  af- 
fairs at  best,  entirely  lacking  in  the  ro- 
mance and  mystery  and  might  of  the  sea. 
Of  course  all  five  of  them  together  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  ocean  in  size, 
though  each,  to  be  sure,  is  larger  than  the 
part  of  the  ocean  you  see  or  deal  with  in  any 
one  day.  Nor  should  it  be  contended  that 
they  have  the  same  charm  as  the  salt  sea, 
any  more  than  they  have  the  same  smell. 
But  they  have  a  charm  of  their  own,  and 
are  mighty  and  mysterious  enough  to  be 
destructive  and  fascinating  to  those  who 
seek  a  living  from  them;  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  the  raw  material  for  poetry 
and  of  romance  out  there — even  an  intox- 
icating odor,  too. 


I 


It  is  not  hard  to  understand  the  old  salt's 
smile  of  scorn  at  the  fresh-water  sailor  and 
his  lean,  loosely  built,  bare-looking  bow- 
in-air,  fresh-water  craft,  which  is  neither 
like  a  sea-going  vessel  on  the  one  hand  nor 
a  river  boat  on  the  other,  but  is  like  a  lake 


boat.  Undoubtedly  it  is  not  so  trim,  so 
strong  nor  so  beautiful  in  its  lines  as  the 
sea-going  ship;  and  very  likely  one  of  those 
long,  lean,  thin-faced  lake  captains  would 
be  hopelessly  out  of  his  element  if  he  found 
himself  confronted  with  problems  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  tides  and  trade  winds. 
But  it  would  be  his  turn  to  chuckle  should 
his  cousin  from  the  Atlantic,  the  thick-set 
skipper  with  brine  in  his  beard,  try  to  feel 
his  way  into  Thunder  Bay  in  a  black  night, 
with  a  gale  swooping  all  the  way  across 
broad  Lake  Huron  from  the  Canadian  shore; 
or  lead  two  tows  past  Lime-Kiln  Crossing 
and  up  through  St.  Clair  Flats  in  a  fog. 

The  lake  sailors  think  they  have  nearly 
all  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  At- 
lantic seamen  (except  their  poor  pay),  and 
other  and  peculiar  perils  of  their  own  be- 
sides. They  have  no  tides — except  every 
seven  years,  some  say — but  they  have  cur- 
rents to  consider,  currents  that  run  in  all 
sorts  of  directions,  at  unscheduled  inter- 
vals. They  have  no  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land, but  they  have  fogs;  for  instance,  in 
the  Straits  of  Mackinaw — full  of  reefs, 
islands  and  other  vessels;  worse  than  that, 
they  have  forest  fires  which  send  thick 
clouds  of  smoke  for  many  miles  across  the 
water,  stinging  the  eyes  and  blinding  them. 
They  have  no  icebergs,  but  they  are  some- 
times frozen  up  all  winter  long  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lake  with  food  and  fuel  running 
low.     ("And   there  we   stuck,"   said   the 
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mate  of  the  Hutchinson,  "and  ate  oats  till 
the  ice  broke  up.") 

The  fact  is  that  neither  the  salt-  nor  the 
fresh-water  people  adequately  appreciate 
the  others'  dangers  or  delights,  as  is  the 
case  the  world  over  with  people  in  similar 
pursuits.  But  at  least  of  one  thing  the 
salt  seaman  would  soon  be  convinced  if  he 
shipped  awhile  on  the  lakes — they  have 
storms  out  there. 

After  all,  these  lakes  are  not  Mohonks  or 
Champlains;  four  or  five  hundred  miles 
straight  away  is  along  enough  course  to 
kick  up  a  considerable  sea  by  winds  which 
have  gained  the  momentum  of  several 
hundred  additional  miles  behind  them 
frcm  the  frozen  North  or  the  unrestrained 
West.  From  a  limited  experience  with 
storms  elsewhere  I  can  only  say  that  as 
yet  neither  on  the  North  Atlantic  nor  in 
two  rather  respectable  gales  in  the  rolling 
forties  have  I  ever  seen  more  terrifying 
seas  than  were  once  witnessed  in  a  blow 
(out  of  the  Northwest)  from  the  deck  of  the 
Oneida  on  Lake  Michigan — an  old  steam- 
er which  foundered  the  following  season. 
They  are  different  from  the  seas  one  finds 
on  the  ocean.  The  lakes  are  too  small  for 
the  day-after-day  cumulative  effect  which 
produces  mountainous  billows;  the  water 
is  too  fresh  and  clear  to  be  beaten  into 
foam.  Even  on  the  beach  where  the  break- 
ers pound  there  is  seldom  anything  to  take 
the  place  of  the  "salt  sea  foam"  of  the 
ballads.  But  if  they  are  not  mountainous, 
they  are  at  least  cliff-like,  with  yawning 
chasms  below  and  Western  cragginess 
above,  and  they  are  fierce  and  shrieking 
and  powerful  enough  to  frighten  land- 
lubbers half  to  death,  and  often  succeed  in 
driving  a  dozen  vessels  ashore  in  a  single 
night  on  one  lake.  They  have  been  known 
to  snap  large  steel  freighters  in  two  amid- 
ships, though  such  cases  must  be  blamed  in 
part  to  light  construction. 

Up  on  big  Lake  Superior  they  have  ter- 
rific hurricanes;  there  the  records  show  a 
velocity  equal  to  that  of  tempests  in  most 
parts  of  the  seven  seas  except  the  tropics; 
but  a  storm  on  the  lower  lakes  is  likely  to 
prove  more  destructive.  Lake  Erie,  the 
smallest  of  the  group,  is  considered  the 
worst  of  all.  Lake  Superior  is  deep,  over 
a  thousand  feet  in  places,  reaching  six 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level  and  four 
hur.dred  below,  but  Lake  Erie  in  its  deep- 


est spots  is  only  about  two  hundred  feet; 
in  most  parts  far  shallower.  Accordingly, 
one  of  those  sudden  and  furious  storms 
kicks  up  a  tremendous  row,  so  that  be- 
tween the  very  choppy  sea  and  the  con- 
stant danger  of  running  aground,  the  lake 
captains  dislike  Lake  Erie  in  a  blow  more 
than  any  other,  for  as  with  sailors  the 
world  over  it  is  not  water  (which  is  their 
element)  but  land  that  they  fear.  And 
land,  though  you  are  frequently  out  of 
sight  of  it  even  in  that  clear  northern  at- 
mosphere, is  naturally  a  more  frequently 
appearing  factor  in  lake  than  in  ocean 
navigation. 

II 

These  waters  have  been  used  for  the 
transportation  of  man  and  goods  since  a 
prehistoric  day,  as  long  as  the  ocean  per- 
haps— who  knows? — possibly  longer.  The 
Indian  canoe  was,  so  far  as  we  can  deter- 
mine, the  first  design  of  water  craft  upon 
the  lakes.  It  remained  the  only  one  down 
to  the  comparatively  insignificant  period 
of  time  called  the  present,  which  began  in 
about  1 679  when  La  Salle  and  his  reportor- 
ial  friend  Hennepin  built  the  Griffin,  the 
first  sailing  vessel  on  the  lakes.  She  was 
a  two-masted,  square-sailed  affair  with  the 
characteristic  lines  of  seventeenth  century 
designers,  a  tremendously  high  poop  and  a 
bold  griffin  rampant,  from  the  crest  of  La 
Salle's  friend,  Count  de  Frontignac,  at  the 
stem  where  the  bowsprit  ought  to  have 
been.  And  great  was  the  consternation 
she  caused  among  the  red-skinned  crews 
of  the  one-design  birch-bark  boats  of  the 
lakes.  She  was  built  on  the  Niagara  River 
a  few  miles  above  the  Falls;  and  sailed  up 
through  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  and  as 
far  as  Green  Bay  in  Lake  Michigan,  but 
was  wrecked  on  the  way  back — perhaps 
because  her  construction  was  finished  on 
the  seventh  of  August — or,  more  likely,  the 
annual  eighth  of  August  storm  in  that 
region  was  initiated  by  the  great  Manitou 
as  a  sign  of  his  disapproval  at  the  white 
strangers'  desecration  of  the  blue  waters 
of  his  chosen  red  people  with  their  un- 
seemly monster.  The  Indian  gods  are 
severely  conventional. 

Since  then  the  white  man  has  come  in 
greater  numbers  even  than  the  red  man 
has  disappeared,  and  despite  the  eighth  of 
August  storm  and  all  other  regular   and 
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irregular  tempests  the  development  of  his 
water-craft  has  gone  on  in  the  irresistible 
white  man's  way  until  now  there  are  auto- 
mobile launches,  five-  or  six-hundred  foot 
freighters,  fashionably  designed  yachts  and 
even  a  turbine  or  two.  But  the  birch  bark 
canoe  remains,  and  for  its  own  purposes 
no  design  has  ever  been  able  to  supplant 
it;  though  in  some  places  the  Mackinaw 
boat  seems  to  have  done  so — a  two-masted 
sailboat,  pointed  at  both  ends,  excellent 
for  all-round  utility  in  those  waters.  Its 
slender  pointed  shape  and  high  sides,  some 
say,  are  derived  from  the  canoe;  others, 
from  the  white-fish,  called  the  Deer  of  the 
Water  by  the  Indians. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  coming  of  Mar- 
quette, La  Hanton,  Charlevoix,  Alexander 
Henry  and  the  rest,  the  canoe  remained, 
in  many  parts  of  the  lake,  the  only  water 
craft.  During  the  romantic  days  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  which  reached 
well  down  into  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
canoe  played  an  all-important  part,  even 
as  it  does  to-day  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany farther  north.  Most  of  us  think  of 
canoes  as  the  small  Adirondack  affairs 
which  the  guide  picks  up  with  one  hand 
and  packs  on  his  head  across  the  carry. 
Many  of  these  canoes  referred  to — though 
also  lugged  across  portages — were  thirty 


or  forty  feet  long  and  held,  besides  their 
eight  or  ten  men,  a  cargo  of  three  or  four 
tons.  Sometimes  they  were  helped  along 
by  rather  small  square  sails,  but  in  many 
cases  they  averaged  forty  miles  a  day  with 
their  forty  strokes  a  minute,  which  they 
could  easily  hit  up  to  sixty  when  they  had 
to,  singing  all  the  way  the  famous  Canadian 
boating  song,  and  resting  their  paddles  for 
a  smoke  every  three  hours.  They  used  to 
reckon  distances  in  smoke;  "three  or  four 
pipes  away,  "was  the  expression. 

It  must  have  been  an  interesting  sight  in 
the  old  days  before  Chicago  existed,  when 
Mackinac.  Island,  as  the  headquarters  of 
John  Jacob  Astor's  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, was  rivaling  Detroit  and  St.  Louis, 
to  stand  on  the  beach  below  the  quaint  old 
fort  there  and  see  a  brigade  of  fifty  or  sixty 
gayly  painted  canoes  streaking  the  glorious 
coloring  of  the  sunset,  the  wild  song  of  the 
voyageur  ringing  across  the  water,  paddles 
flashing  and  dripping  in  time  to  the  song. 
One  of  their  favorite  grand-stand  plays 
was  to  dash  at  the  wharf,  it  is  related,  like 
a  Mexican  on  his  mustang,  and,  with  a  sud- 
den back  stroke  of  wonderful  power,  come 
to  a  standstill,  ship  their  paddles  together 
like  a  single  man  and  jump  out  on  the  dock 
under  a  cloud  of  spray. 

It  is  true  that  the  canoe  is  still  in  use 
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throughout  all  our  fresh  waters,  but  the 
conventional  tourist  seldom  sees  the  large 
ones  which  once  were  the  only  means  of 
touring  the  lakes.  They  were  consider- 
ably larger  and  lighter  than  those  employed 
for  shooting  the  rapids  at  the  Sault  Sainte 
Marie — always  called  the  "Soo,"  by  the 
way,  for  the  same  reason  that  Bois-Blanc 
is  called  Bobilow  and  that  He  aux  Galets  is 
called  Skilli-ga-lee  and  that  Wau-go-chance 
is  termed  "Wabble-shanks"  or,  for  brevity, 
"The  Shanks. "  For  what  can  you  expect 
when  Indian  property  is  named  by  the 
French,  captured  by  the  English,  acquired 
by  Americans  and  used  by  the  composite 
posterity  of  all  of  them?  Shooting  the 
rapids  at  the  Sco,  though  one  of  the  grand- 
est canoe  stunts  known  to  tourists,  is  ac- 
complished so  artistically  by  the  Indian 
paddlers,  who  wrap  you  in  oilcloth,  that 
it  gives  the  disillusionizing  sensation  of  not 
being  quite  what  it  is  cracked  up  to  be. 
The  plunging  white  waves  on  either  side 
go  so  much  faster  than  the  boat  that  it  is 
necessary  to  look  across  at  the  land  to  see 
how  fast  you  are  going,  and  the  Indian  yell 
at  a  certain  psychological  moment  is  too 
good-natured  to  thrill.  But  let  no  ama- 
teur or  professional  canoeist  make  the  mis- 
take of  thinking  this  simple-looking  trick 
an    easy   one.     It    is    an    hereditary    art, 


handed  down  from  father  to  son  in  a  cer- 
tain Chippewa  family  which  has  always 
lived  in  the  neighborhood.  They  still  tell 
of  how  two  Englishmen  thought  they  could 
do  it  and  made  a  bet  to  that  effect.  They 
lost  the  bet  and  their  lives. 


Ill 


The  first  steamboat  upon  the  upper  lakes 
was  built  in  1818.  It  was  called  naively, 
the  IValk-In-The-lVater,  and  it  was  wrecked 
near  Buffalo  in  1821,  thus  lasting  a  little 
longer  than  the  first  sailing  vessel.  It  was 
described  at  the  time  as  "a  weak  but  ele- 
gant boat/'  and  there  is  an  old  picture  of 
it  going  to  pieces  on  the  beach  while  its 
passengers  in  unruffled  silk  hats  stand  up 
straight,  some  with  arms  akimbo  and  others 
in  the  attitude  of  pointing  out  something 
interesting  on  shore. 

Most  of  the  early  steamboats  followed 
early  models  of  the  seagoing  packets  of 
the  period,  the  sort  with  high-shouldered 
paddle-boxes  and  figure-headed  bowsprits. 
Later  the  builders  began  to  develop  their 
own  designs  to  meet  their  own  conditions, 
and  this  has  resulted  to-day,  broadly  speak- 
ing, in  two  more  or  less  generic  types  of 
lake  steamers:  the  side-wheeler,  which  is 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  packet,  and  the 
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lake  propeller,  which  looks  something  like 
a  sublimated  canal-boat.  The  former  bears 
more  resemblance  to  the  compactly  built 
side-wheelers  in  the  Long  Island  Sound 
service  than  to  the  flimsy  General  Slocum 
type  construction  for  quiet  waters.  They 
are  wonderfully  good  sea  boats,  though 
now  chiefly  used  for  local  service,  for  which 
they  are  excellent,  being  quick  to  make 
deck  and  get  away  again.  The  lake  pro- 
peller, with  enough  exceptions  to  prove 
the  rule,  is  not  beautiful.  To  compare  it 
with  an  Atlantic  type,  it  looks  more  like  the 
coastwise  steamers — the  Portland  boats, 
for  instance — than  the  great,  aristocratic 
liner  bound  for  Southampton.  There  is 
a  careless  Western  sloppiness  about  the 
lines  of  these  lake  steamers;  and  yet  the 
design  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  tem- 
pest, and  after  coquetting  occasionally 
with  imitative  models  of  more  shipshape 
appearance,  the  lake  boat-builders  have 
for  the  most  part  come  back  to  the  old  in- 
digenous type,  with  certain  modifications 
and  improvements  brought  about  by  mod- 
ern steel  construction. 

The  old-fashioned  wooden  examples  of 
this  type,  of  which  there  are  still  many  on 
the  lakes,  were  planned  inside  very  much 
like  a  Mississippi  River  boat,  with  a  long 
gallery  down  the  middle  which  served  as  a 
dining-room  at  meal  time  and  a  ladies', 
men's  and  children's  cabin  during  the  rest 
cf  the  day  when  they  put  a  red  cloth  on 
the  long  table.  Opening  off  from  this  on 
cither  side  were  the  staterooms.  Some- 
times while  at  breakfast  a  stateroom  door 
opposite  you  would  open,  disclosing,  as  its 
pale  occupant  came  out  to  undertake 
breakfast,  the  interior  hangings  of  the 
room  where  she  had  become  pale.  But 
that  was  all  part  of  the  game  and  no  one 
minded  it.  Things  were  done  in  a  more 
informal  way  in  those  days.  There  were 
few  railroads  to  compete  with  in  those 
regions  .and  the  steamers  came  and  went 
about  as  they  pleased,  lay  up  for  a  day  or 
so  at  one  port  and  sometimes  forgot  to 
stop  at  another  one,  when  hard  up  for 
time. 

While  lumbering  was  still  the  only  in- 
dustry on  the  lower  peninsula,  the  old 
Marine  City,  a  side-wheeler,  used  to  be 
depended  upon  by  the  lumbering  camps 
along  the  west  shores  of  Huron  for  practi- 
cally   all   the  necessities  of  life.     It   was 


a  great  event  when  the  three  elaborate 
whistles  announced  the  steamer's  approach. 
Every  one  would  flock  down  to  meet  it. 
Then  they  would  come  on  board,  ask  and 
tell  the  news,  get  a  week-old  mail  and  buy 
meats  and  provisions  from  the  steward, 
quite  as  if  the  old  boat  with  its  bins  in  the 
hold  and  the  gossiping  on  deck  was  a  vil- 
lage market.  Sometimes  there  would  be 
a  cow  to  be  landed,  and  all  would  gather 
around  and  help  push  her  off  to  her  natural 
element,  twisting  her  tail  in  the  manner 
of  her  equally  unwilling  embarkation  sev- 
eral days  before.  Something  happened  to 
the  old  boat's  machinery  occasionally,  so 
that  she  would  not  arrive  for  a  fortnight  or 
two,  and  the  lumbermen  would  come  near 
starving,  having  no  vegetable  products  ex- 
cept pine  trees. 

That  was  a  little  before  my  day,  per- 
haps, but  I  too  have  reminiscences  of  an 
early  regime.  I  can  remember  when  the 
ancient,  ugly  old  Peerless  with  her  cut- 
under  hull  and  her  list  to  starboard  was 
considered  fully  worthy  of  her  name.  It 
was  an  advent  of  great  importance  to  the 
children  in  a  certain  summer  cottage  every 
time  they  heard  that  raucous  whistle  and 
ran  out  excitedly  to  watch  the  queen  of 
the  lakes  majestically  rounding  the  buoy 
in  all  the  dignity  of  her  double  smoke- 
stacks. These  two  red  and  black  funnels 
stood  side  by  side  (to  make  more  room 
down  the  central  cabin,  at  the  end  of  which, 
if  I  remember  right,  there  was  a  gorgeous 
painting  of  Fort  Mackinac),  and  thus  gave 
the  effect  of  a  river  boat.  We  did  not  ap- 
preciate the  stigma  of  that  disgraceful  sim- 
ilarity at  the  time;  we  decided  that  we'd 
rather  have  the  Peerless  alone  than  both 
the  City  of  Duluth  and  the  Flora.  The 
former  was  a  sister  ship  to  the  Peerless, 
nearly  as  big,  but  she  had  only  one  smoke- 
stack !  The  Flora  was  only  a  despised  side- 
wheeler,  a  decrepit  old  thing  painted  white, 
though  her  whistle  was  one  that  would 
have  been  worth  blowing. 

Poor  old  Peerless,  with  her  cut-under 
hull  and  her  list  to  starboard  !  Every  time 
she  appeared  with  her  spear-like  bowsprit 
pointing  tremblingly  on  high  it  was  pre- 
dicted by  the  old  sailors,  light-house  keep- 
ers and  government  fish  inspectors  who  sat 
chewing  and  gossiping  on  the  dock,  that 
this  was  surely  her  last  trip.  Many  of 
them  are  under  the  sod  or  waves  by  this 
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time,  but  when  I  revisited  these  early 
scenes  last  summer,  I  found  the  Peerless 
still  making  her  deliberate  trips,  "up"  to 
Chicago  and  "down"  to  the  Straits,  around 
past  Detour  and  up  through  the  Soo,  and 
so  to  Duluth  and  back  again.  She  rounds 
the  buoy  with  the  same  old  generous  curve 
(as  if  she  thought  she  drew  as  much  water 
as  the  Tionesta  or  the  Northland),  spitting 
out  her  waste  slowly  and  silently,  and  sig- 
naling the  engine-room  with  a  cracked  fal- 
setto whistle.  I  found,  too,  a  few  of  the 
old  gossips  left  doddering  on  the  dock  on 


They  are  as  large  as  many  ocean  liners  and 
resemble  them  in  model  and  construction. 
Their  engines  are  not  stuck  away  aft  in  the 
orthodox  lake  manner  (to  make  more  room 
for  cargo  and  less  chance  for  snapping  a 
shaft),  but  are  placed  nearer  'midships. 
They  have  two  immense  funnels,  like  a 
Cunarder — when  first  constructed  there 
were  three — arranged  in  tandem  fashion. 
Throughout  they  are  fitted  and  finished 
like  ocean  steamships,  only  more  airily  and 
more  luxuriously  than  all  but  the  very  best 
of  them.     Though  now  several  years  old, 
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A  Saturday  afternoon  holiday  crowd  making  an  excursion. 


bright  sunny  mornings.  They  still  shake 
their  toothless  heads  when  they  see  her 
come  and  say  that  this  is  her  last  trip.  If 
they  hang  on  long  enough  it  will  at  last  be 
true  some  day,  and  then  will  come  the  long- 
earned  satisfaction  of  saying,  "  I  told  you 
so." 

Meanwhile,  another  generation  of  ad- 
miring children  are  playing  on  the  pebbly 
beach  below  the  old  fort.  They  only  laugh 
at  our  Peerless.  It  takes  the  Northwest  or 
the  Northland  to  make  their  hats  wave. 

These  two  big  white  boats  are  very 
different  from  the    gods    we    worshiped. 


every  trip  still  has  the  air  of  a  triumphal 
march,  and  though  so  grand  and  dignified, 
the  democratic  Western  spirit  gets  into  their 
Eastern  hulls  so  irresistibly  that  they  can't 
help-  blowing  answering  salutes  familiarly 
with  their  deep-sea  whistles  at  every  little 
clubhouse  standing  on  stilts  in  the  Western 
wooden  Venice  called  the  St.  Clair  Flats. 

It  is  a  great  event,  too,  when  they  land 
at  the  exclusively  few  stopping  places, 
with  the  band  playing  and  the  incisive 
signal  whistle  interrupting  it.  Their  white 
sides  and  finely  modeled  bows  loom  far  up 
above  the  roof  of  the  dock-shed;    and  as 
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The  giant  Northland,  which  is  constructed  and  fitted  out  like  an  ocean  liner,  going  through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 


their  dynamos  flutter  impressively,  their 
quadruple  expansion  steam-escapes  giving 
an  occasional  roar  of  importance,  the  nurse- 
maids from  the  hotels  and  cottages  steal 
glances  at  the  brass  buttons  and  freshly 
waxed  mustaches  of  the  impressive  purser, 
who  sticks  out  his  gilded  chest  and  looks  as 
important  as  a  hotel  clerk.  The  children 
in  charge  gaze  at  the  many  portholes,  at 
the  great  belching  funnels  with  the  white 
star  painted  on  them,  and  keep  silent. 
But  I  don't  believe  their  speechless  adora- 
tion is  more  devout  than  ours  was  for  the 
twin  smokestacks,  side  by  side,  painted 
red  and  black. 

The  first  appearance  of  these  two  un- 
usual boats  caused  a  great  commotion 
among  the  old-fashioned  lake  men.  They 
carried  nothing  but  passengers,  they  would 
not  linger  in  port,  and  they  had  all  sorts 
of  unheard-of  officials.  Moreover,  these 
steamers  did  not  employ  mere  deck  hands, 
like  the  old  line  lake  boats;  instead  they 
had  "able-bodied  seamen,"  as  you  could 
tell  by  the  ribbons  on  their  caps,  who  stood 
around  in  low-neck  sailor  shirts  and  folded 
their  arms  over  them  in  order  to  look  the 
part. 

Some  of  these,  by  the  way,  are  clerks, 
hotel  porters  or  what  not  in  the  winter  sea- 
son.    Once  a  pair  of  them  got  me  into 


trouble.  A  party  of  friends  from  the  East 
were  sharing  this  trip,  and  I  had  been  boast- 
ing of  the  completeness  and  liner-like  lux- 
ury of  the  beautifully  modeled  steamer. 
As  we  started  out  of  the  river  at  Buffalo — 
it  was  the  first  trip  of  the  season — we  hap- 
pened to  bump  into  a  grain  elevator  that 
seemed  to  get  in  the  way.  The  good  ship 
then  swerved  across  the  narrow  stream  and 
tried  to  take  a  short  cut  across  a  dock  that 
intervened  between  it  and  blue  water, 
which  proved  impracticable.  By  that 
time  the  vessel  was  swaying  in  a  way  to 
make  it  seem  all  the  more  like  an  ocean 
steamer.  In  fact,  it  was  rather  startling 
for  a  moment,  though  not  alarming,  as  we 
could  have  jumped  ashore.  Perhaps  the 
able-bodied  seaman  who  was  standing  in 
the  bow  with  his  arms  folded  looking  out 
upon  the  deep  inscrutably  did  not  notice 
this  comforting  fact,  for  suddenly  we  heard 
him  call  down  the  hatch,  "  Hi  there, 
Bill!  are  you  downstairs?  Quick,  come 
up  on  the  roof."  Throughout  the  rest  of 
the  trip  my  friends  kept  asking  me  if  I 
were  going  downstairs  or  up  on  the  roof. 
Of  course  the  men  who  hold  responsible 
positions  know  their  business,  are  among 
the  best  in  the  service,  but,  as  in  many 
of  the  passenger  boats,  the  walking  parts 
are  given  to  all  sorts  of  young  men  look- 


The  whaleback  is  an  uncouth  looking  monster  that  is  peculiar  to  the  Great  Lakes. 


ing  for  a  summer  job;  some  of  them  are 
young  undergraduates  helping  themselves 
through  college.  The  baggage  porter  on 
one  lake  steamer  was  a  famous  center  rush; 
he  put  on  twenty  pounds  during  the  sum- 
mer, kept  in  splendid  training  and  was 
much  admired  by  many  young  women 
passengers  when  his  identity  leaked  out 
through  the  cabin  boy.  Some  of  the  boys, 
too,  have  other  identities;  one  is  a  soda- 
water  clerk,  another  is  a  waiter  by  winter 
at  a  Florida  hotel.  The  librarian  of  one 
of  these  steamers — he  runs  the  news  stand 
on  the  side — possesses  a  teacher's  certifi- 
cate in  Canada  and  finds  the  atmosphere 
of  books  congenial. 

My  waiter  on  the  Tionesta  last  summer — 
they  are  not  called  stewards  on  the  Anchor 
Line — was  a  dining-car  waiter  last  winter. 
Even  between  trips  while  the  steamer  lay 
up  at  Buffalo,  he  would  earn  his  way  to 
Erie  where  his  family  lived,  by  waiting  on 
the  Chicago  Express,  and  then  back  to  the 
ship  again  on  the  return  train. 

The  coal  passers,  as  the  stokers  are 
called,  and  the  deck  hands  are  of  the  same 
wandering  type  of  unsuccessful  that  one 
finds  down  in  the  holds  of  ships  the  world 
over.  Some  of  those  on  the  lakes  have 
sailed  all  the  seas,  and  tell  astonishing 
yarns  patronizingly  to  lads  from  Cleveland, 


O.,  and  Erie,  Pa.  They  seldom  keep  their 
job  for  more  than  one  trip.  Their  em- 
ployers count  upon  that,  and  when  a  man 
does  stay  on  they  wonder  what's  the  mat- 
ter. In  some  ways  the  work  is  even  harder 
than  on  the  ocean  service.  After  shov- 
eling coal  in  the  heat  until  their  hands 
get  sore,  they  have  to  handle  wet  ropes 
on  the  cold  decks  every  time  the  steamer 
makes  a  landing.  It's  a  hard  life  and  hard 
luck  is  the  only  thing  which  makes  them 
lead  it. 

The  Northwest  (whose  length  is  358 
feet,  breadth  44  feet,  depth  24  feet,  gross 
tonnage  44,244,  net  tonnage  2,339,  and  has 
twin  screw  quadruple  expansion  engines 
of  7,000  horse  power,  carries  a  crew  of 
about  175,  burns  about  900  tons  of  coal  a 
trip)  will  probably  remain  with  her  twin  sis- 
ter, the  Northland,  the  most  like  an  ocean 
steamer — except  for  the  whalebacks — of 
any  of  the  vessels,  for  they  do  not  pay.  It 
is  stated  that  they  are  run  at  an  annual 
loss  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  but  as  the 
motive  for  building  them  was  not  so  much 
to  earn  expenses,  it  is  said,  as  to  win  atten- 
tion, the  cost  is  perhaps  cheerfully  charged 
to  the  advertising  account  of  the  railroad 
system  which  owns  them. 

For  the  old  whistlers  along  the  docks  it 
is  probably  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  the 
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last  word  thus  far  in  lake  passenger  steamer 
construction,  as  witnessed  in  the  Anchor 
Line's  big  Tionesta,  has  been  a  reversion 
to  the  old  familiar  type.  In  many  ways 
the  Tionesta,  like  her  sister,  the  nearly 
finished  Swatara,  resembles  our  old  goddess 
the  Peerless,  except  that  the  new  boat  is 
twice  as  big,  is  built  of  steel,  has  no  list  to 
starboard  and  is  not  cut  under.  But  she 
has  the  old  familiar  lake  propeller  lines, 
with  engines  aft  and  bows  sticking  infor- 
mally out  of  water.  Within  she  compares 
favorably  with  the  self-conscious  imitators 
of  the  ocean  liners,  but  is  not  so  luxuri- 
ous. Instead  of  putting  the  dining  saloon 
down  below  and  lighting  it  with  portholes 
so  as  to  give  the  illusion  of  sailing  to 
Europe,  it  has  a  large  dining-room  on 
the  upper  deck,  with  big  square  windows, 
from  which  a  passing  view  of  sailing  up 
the  lakes  can  be  enjoyed  between  courses. 
Some  scornful  critic  remarked  when  she 
first  appeared,  that  she  had  square  win- 
dows like  a  hotel.  The  reply  was  business- 
like: "The  more  like  a  hotel  we  can  make 
her,  the  more  passengers  we'll  carry." 

And,  indeed,  many  people  with  a  fort- 
night's vacation  spend  it  on  these  floating 
hotels.  The  Tionesta  is  an  American  plan 
hotel,  the  Northwest,  European,  with  con- 
sequently better  things  to  eat  and  higher 
prices.  The  Tionesta  like  the  Northwest 
has  quadruple  expansion  engines,  with  not 
so  much  copper  work  as  is  carried  on  ocean 
steamers;  but  though  about  the  same  size 
as  the  Northwest,  she  requires  a  crew  of 
only  100  men,  including  officers,  to  the 
other  boat's  178,  and  burns  but  a  third  as 
much  coal  on  a  trip.  She  runs  about  14J 
knots  an  hour  to  the  Northwest's  17.  The 
latter  can  do  better  when  she  has  to,  but  it 
is  a  very  expensive  effort.  The  Tionesta 
carries  cargo — a  lot  of  cargo — and  lays  up 
for  hours  at  a  time  in  port,  in  the  good 
old-fashioned  way,  loading  and  unloading 
while  the  passengers  patronize  the  local 
hackmeri. 


IV 


The  boats  most  characteristic  of  these 
waters  are  the  long,  low,  steel  freighters 
painted  black  and  pulling  a  tow  or  two 
behind.  Their  construction  appears  rath- 
er daring  to  sea-boat  builders,  being  very 
light  for  the  length  which,  in  some  cases, 


is  upward  of  500  feet,  with  52  feet 
beam,  30  feet  depth  and  a  carrying  capac- 
ity on  18  feet  draught  of  over  8,000  tons. 
Sometimes  in  the  early  days  of  steel  con- 
struction they  did  prove  too  lightly  built. 
There  was  the  Western  Reserve,  for  exam- 
ple, which  parted  in  the  middle  one  night 
on  Lake  Superior  when  she  was  going  up 
"light"  and  the  "old  man"  was  jumping 
her  pretty  hard.  It  would  not  have  hap- 
pened if  she  had  been  loaded,  but  as  it  was 
he  and  his  wife  and  all  on  board  except  one 
wheelman  were  lost. 

There  is  no  superstructure  on  these  boats 
except  a  small  cabin  far  forward  and  an- 
other aft,  and  as  they  go  loaded  to  the 
hatches  it  is  impossible  during  a  storm  to 
pass  from  one  cabin  to  the  other  with  seas 
sweeping  across  the  deck.  The  men  for- 
ward can  only  signal  to  those  aft. 

The  whaleback,  or  "pig,"  as  those  cigar- 
shaped  iron  vessels  are  called  by  the  pro- 
fession, has  not  succeeded  in  running  all 
the  other  types  of  freighters  out  of  business, 
as  was  predicted  at  first.  On  the  contrary 
they  are  going  out  themselves — at  least  no 
more  are  being  constructed;  they  are  good 
boats,  seaworthy,  cheap  and  in  most  re- 
spects serviceable,  but  owing  to  their  shape 
their  hatches  are  too  small  for  the  modern 
method  of  unloading  ore  (with  the  clam- 
shell unloader),  unless  the  whaleback  is 
listed  far  over  till  the  spars  touch  the  roof 
of  the  ore  shed.  The  clam-shell  unloader 
was  invented  by  a  poor  grocer  in  Cleve- 
land, who  knew  nothing  about  ships  oe 
derricks,  but  had  an  idea  and  told  the  late 
Mr.  Mark  Hanna  about  it,  with  the  result 
that  he  is  no  longer  a  poor  grocer.  He 
receives  one  cent  a  ton  royalty  for  all  the 
work  the  four  or  five  of  these  machines  per- 
form, and  each  is  capable  of  fifteen  tons  a 
minute  and  works  ten  hours  a  day,  and  all 
are  busy  through  the  open  season.  Grain, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  carried  up  into  the 
elevators,  those  great  high  barns  so  char- 
acteristic of  lake  front  cities,  by  little  buck- 
ets on  an  endless  chain.  Each  unloading 
apparatus  requires  the  old-fashioned  hand 
of  man  to  clean  up  the  last  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  job. 

The  lake  sailors  are  not  sorry  to  see  the 
whalebacks  go;  they  are  mercilessly  hot 
iron  boxes  in  summer,  slippery  and  cold 
in  winter,  and  noisy  to  the  point  of  sleep- 
lessness  all   the  year  round,   being  good 


Throughout  the  long  winter  months  the  tired  boats  sleep  at  their  wharves. 
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conductors  of  everything  but  comfort.  It 
is  said  that  the  first  trip  on  a  whaleback 
is  always  a  memorable  experience,  espe- 
cially if  a  storm  comes  up.  Six  feet  of 
blue  water  rushing  down  the  length  of  the 
deck  from  where  the  bow  was  a  moment 
ago  is  an  impressive  sight;  and  when  it 
strikes  the  turret  and  bounds  up  under  the 
decking  of  the  elevated  cabin  it  makes  an 
impressive  noise. 

The  usual  complement  of  men  on  a 
freighter  is  about  twenty-three:  the  captain 
— always  called  the  "old  man,"  of  course, 
even  when  young — the  first  mate,  the  sec- 
ond mate,  the  engineers,  oilers,  wheelmen, 
watchmen,  stewards,  cooks  and  the  coal 
passers.  The  etiquette  is  strict.  Some  cap- 
tains never  speak  a  word  to  their  offi- 
cers or  men  throughout  an  entire  trip  ex- 
cept to  give  orders;  though  that  is  due  in 
some  cases  to  the  Company's  reserving  the 
right  to  pick  his  crew  for  him,  one  of  the  ob- 
jectionable points  the  recent  strike  aimed 
at.  At  meals,  which  most  people  think  of 
as  a  very  sociable  time  on  shipboard,  there 
is  seldom  a  word  spoken  other  than  a  re- 
quest for  butter  from  the  oiler,  or  for  the 
wheelman  to  steer  the  bread  down  the 
table.  Perhaps  this  is  because,  while  the 
first  watch  is  at  table  the  second  watch 
is  on  duty,  and  conversation  might  cause 
delay. 

They  have  good  food,  fresh  meat  and 
even  fresh  vegetables.  ("No  round  steak 
for  us, "  my  friend  Johnnie  says.  "  Porter- 
house every  day,  and  the  men  the  same  as 
what  we  have  in  the  cabin;  better  if  any- 
thing, or  else  the  union  brings  in  a  com- 
plaint.") And  they  have  good  pay  too, 
with  very  little  chance  to  spend  it,  but  like 
sailors  the  world  over,  most  of  them  make 
great  use  of  their  opportunities  when  they 
come  to  port.  Sometimes  the  sober  saving 
member  of  the  crew  (like  Johnnie)  will  be 
intrusted  with  the  wages  of  the  others  for 
safe-keeping,  but  when  the  lakes  freeze  up 
and  the  season  is  over  the  dam  of  provi- 
dence is  soon  broken  and  away  it  all  runs. 
Many  of  the  lake  steamboat  men  who  have 
no  homes  of  their  own  to  go  to  find  it  a 
safe  plan  to  pay  for  their  board  at  the  hotel 
in  advance,  thus  assuring  them  a  place  to 
sleep  and  food  to  eat  until  the  ice  breaks  up. 
Time  and  again  .they  swear  off  sailing  as 
well  as  drinking,  but  usually  they  break 
the  one  before  the  winter  is  over  and  then 


the  other  when   the   ice   breaks   and   the 
spring  fret  comes. 


V 


There  are  over  six  million  dollars  in- 
vested in  the  fishing  industry  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  over  130,000,000  pounds  of  fish 
have  been  caught  in  one  season— a  two 
million  dollar  catch.  Most  of  the  lake  fish 
are  not  very  good,  but  there  is  one  that 
makes  up  for  them  all,  for  when  fastid- 
iously cooked  it  is  the  best  fish  that  swims, 
though  it  rejoices  in  the  commonplace 
name  of  white-fish.  Its  name,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  unromantic  sounding  black  duck 
of  Great  South  Bay  and  elsewhere,  is  not 
prepossessing,  but  once  taste  either  and 
you  are  an  enthusiastic  admirer  for  life. 

The  fisher  folk  of  the  Great  Lakes,  though 
some  of  them  are  half-breeds,  to  be  sure, 
with  the  blood  and  the  names  of  some  of 
the  proudest  families  of  old  France,  are  not 
very  picturesque.  They  put  out  their  thir- 
ty feet  nets  and  visit  them  morning  and 
evening,  and  are  very  business-like  and  self- 
respecting,  even  when  they  are  putting  out 
nets  of  illegal  size  meshes,  as  many  of  them 
do  whenever  the  warden  goes  down  the 
coast,  thus  decreasing  this  noble  breed  of 
fish. 


VI 


All  this,  like  the  yachting  and  the  racing, 
is  the  spectacular  part  of  it  which  may  be 
seen  at  close  hand  any  summer,  but  when 
autumn  comes  and  somber  weather-boards 
cover  the  windows  of  the  hotels  and  cot- 
tages, when  white  shoes  have  disappeared 
from  the  lake  resorts,  and  the  oriental 
shops  have  gone  down  to  Florida,  the  sailor 
man  must  still  keep  on  with  his  business; 
and  now  comes  the  serious  part  of  it,  so 
much  so  that  there  are  regular  differences 
in  the  scale  of  prices.  A  watchman,  for  in- 
stance, gets  forty-five  dollars  per  month 
until  after  October  1st;  after  which  and 
until  the  lakes,  too,  close  up,  he  receives 
sixty-five.  This  is  the  time  of  the  year 
when  shivering  on  an  icy  steel  barge  in 
Lake  Superior,  or  desperate  with  cold  and 
loneliness  on  a  dreary  dripping  lumber  raft, 
making  three  or  two  miles  an  hour,  the  lake 
sailor  annually  swears  off  his  profession. 
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This  is  the  time  of  the  year  they  have  those 
famous  storms  we  so  often  read  about  but 
seldom  see. 

I  have  met  but  one  old  sailor  upon  the 
lakes  who  had  not  his  story  of  a  wreck  or 
two  or  a  hair-breadth  escape.  And  that 
was  because,  it  was  said,  he  was  never 
sober  enough  to  see  a  storm  when  he  was 
in  it. 

Some  of  them  have  had  their  full  share 
of  adventure.  There  is  big  Captain  Charlie, 
a  young  man  who  owns  up  to  five  wrecks 
worth  remembering,  one  for  each  of  the 
lakes,  and  may  have  had  a  number  of  others 
he  does  not  like  to  tell  about.  At  any  rate 
he  has  been  in  enough  to  have  formulated 
certain  rules  of  conduct  for  such  occasions. 

"I  always  go  aft  in  a  wreck,"  he  re- 
marked to  me  one  day,  as  we  smoked  in 
his  snug  quarters  on  the  hurricane  deck, 
spitting  calmly  as  if  he  were  saying,  "  I 
always  sleep  with  my  head  toward  the 
engine  on  a  Pullman."  I  made  him  illus- 
trate. 

"  I  remember  once  in  a  wreck  off  Manis- 
tique,"  he  finally  said.  "  'Charlie,'  the 
old  man  yells  across  at  me,  '  I  guess  she's 
going. ' 

"  'Yes,  sir,  I  guess  she  is,'  says  I. 

"'Charlie,  you  take  care  of  that  one 
there,'  he  says,  and  points  at  number  three 
boat  just  forward  of  the  smokestack. 

"  'Damned  if  1  do,'  says  I,  and  jumps 
into  the  one  just  aft  of  the  stack — four  of 
the  boys  with  me.  'Cut  loose  the  davits, 
Bill,'  I  yells,  'slug  the  blocks  with  an  axe.' 
Then  all  we  had  to  do  was  sit  there  and 
wait. 

"You  don't  see  why?  'Cause  they  al- 
ways go  down  aft  foremost,  always,  and 
then  you  float  off  quiet-like  before  the  guts 
are  blown  out  of  her  by  the  force  of  air 
coming  up  from  inside.  The  weight  of  the 
engines  takes  her  down  aft  first.  Talk 
about  settling  forward  and  sideways,  noth- 
ing in  it.  All  you  got  to  do  is  to  get  into 
one  of -the  after  boats,  cut  loose  and  sit 
there  and  wait. 

"What's  that — this  time  we  were  speak- 
ing of?  Well,  with  the  rush  of  water  and 
air,  bang,  over  went  the  smokestack — to- 
ward us?  course  not!  The  force  of  water 
knocked  her  the  other  way.  It  was  dark, 
but  you  could  tell  that  by  the  yells  of  the 


men  in  the  boat — the  one  I  wouldn't  take. 
No, we  didn't  pick  up  any  of  them,  so  1  guess 
they  were  smashed  all  right.  That's  all 
you've  got  to  do,  jump  in  an  after  boat,  cut 
loose,  set  light  and  wait  till  you  are  float- 
ed off.  Whirlpool?  Suction?  Nothing  in 
it.  I've  seen  five  wrecks,  I've  never  seen  a 
whirlpool  bigger  than  that  spittoon.  But 
I've  seen  the  whole  insides — galley,  store- 
room, chickens  and  vegetables — come  bust- 
ing up  out  of  steamboats, — up,  mind  you, 
owing  to  the  force  of  air  below  and  within, 
— stuff  thrown  sixty  feet  up  in  the  air, 
spars,  machinery  and  cordage." 

Captain  Charlie  is  a  big  man,  measur- 
ing six  feet  three,  and  powerfully  though 
sparely  built,  with  the  kind  of  blue  eyes 
which  come  of  looking  out  over  many  miles 
of  water  under  clouds,  sun,  moon  and 
stars.  It  is  hard  to  tire  him  out,  but  he  tells 
of  one  night's  work  when  he  almost  had 
enough. 

There  was  a  long  preliminary  about  the 
weather  and  the  cargo  of  grain  which 
shifted — one  of  the  most  dreaded  horrors 
of  lake  traffic — and  finally  they  were  over 
the  sides  and  off  in  a  small  boat — men, 
women  and  children  this  time. 

"We  had  in  eight  and  we  picked  up  nine 
more,  the  women  yellin'  and  squallin'. 
We  would  a  got  'em  in  to  shore  all  right, 
maybe,  only  just  as  we  got  in  near  enough 
to  spit  on  the  beach  a  big  roller  took  and 
turned  us  forward  somerset;  killed  the 
whole  lot  of  'em  except  me  and  Bill. 
Blamedest  thing  I  ever  saw.  So  there  we 
were,  us  two,  in  our  wet  clothes,  four  miles 
away  from  the  nearest  town,  a  blizzard 
coming  on  and  the  beach  thick  with  dead 
bodies.  What  did  we  do?  Why,  what 
could  we  a-done?  We  had  to  lug  'em  all 
to  town.  Me  and  Bill  did  most  of  it  alone, 
and  there  was  three  foot  of  snow  down 
afore  we  got  through  that  night.  Never 
sweated  so  in  my  life. " 

I  thought  that  was  a  pretty  good  climax 
to  this  anecdote,  but  the  main  point,  in 
his  mind,  judging  from  his  manner,  was 
this  conclusion:  "And  then  what  do  you 
think  happened?  We  telegraphed  down 
to  the  Company's  office  in  Chicago  asking 
what  we  was  to  do,  and  they  telegraphed 
back — what  d'ye  think? — 'Come  home  at 
our  expense!'  " 


'Walk  a  mile  a  day  or  pay  a  fine." 
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MEN!"  sniffed  Betty. 
"What's  the  matter  with 
them?"  Mrs.  Pennoyer  had 
just  come  out  upon  the  broad  stone  porch 
where  Betty  was  making  tea.  She  turned 
her  eyes  from  the  trim  suburban  street 
and  looked  at  her  daughter  sharply. 

Miss  Betty  Pennoyer  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. They  were  plump  shoulders  and 
didn't  lend  themselves  to  cynicism. 

"  If  we  give  the  Bartrams  a  dinner  at 
all,"  the  mother's  voice  went  on  wearily, 
"we  must  have  plenty  of  the  younger  men 
to  meet  Felice." 

"We  will,"  retorted  Betty;  "some 
childish  enough  for  pinafores!" 

"I  hope  you  didn't  hurt  Jim's  feelings." 
The  mother  spoke  plaintively. 

"I  hope  I  did."     A  little  grin  lightened 


the  exasperation  in  Betty's  face.  "Cream 
or  lemon,  Mummy?" 

"Isn't  that  Jim  just  passing  the  Fergu- 
sons?" Mrs.  Pennoyer  adjusted  her  glasses 
and  peered. 

"Yes,  Mummy  dear,  he  wouldn't  stay. 
Did  you  say  cream?" 

"Jim's  feelings  are  very  sensitive,  Betty. 
I'm  afraid " 

"Jim  wants  a  monopoly  on  'feelings.' 
He's  gone  off  in  a  fine  rage  because  I  pre- 
sumed to  have  a  few  of  my  own.  Do  sit 
down,  Mummy,  and  have  your  tea,"  and 
Betty  hummed  with  great  good  cheer  as 
she  poured  the  cream  and  tucked  a  lump 
of  sugar  beside  the  spoon. 

The  sun  glowed  on  the  lawn.  Vines 
trailing  from  the  porch  roof  waved  in  the 
breeze  from  the  river.     On  the  stone  par- 
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apet  beside  the  tea-table  a  tiny  black  kit- 
ten watching  the  cream  purred  in  a  cres- 
cendo of  anticipation.  The  girl  regarded 
all  these  things  with  snapping  eyes. 

"He's  simply  worn  my  disposition  to 
frazzles,  that  boy,"  she  went  on.  "That's 
the  way  with  'sensitive'  people — they  sus- 
pect you  of  things  a  Hottentot  would  scorn 
to  do,  and  want  you  to  sit  and  listen  while 
they  tell  you  about  it —  Yes,  Mummy, 
I've  weakened  it.     Do  sit  down." 

Mrs.  Pennoyer  sank  plumply  into  a  rock- 
ing-chair and  sighed.  "  But,  daughter, 
you  know "  she  began. 

"Yes,  I  do  know,"  interrupted  Betty. 
"That's  why  I've  explained  and  explained, 
and  denied  and  denied."  Betty  set  the 
copper  kettle  upon  the  lacquered  tray, 
whence  arose  immediately  a  smell  of 
scorching  varnish.  The  kitten,  impatient, 
put  a  small  paw  tentatively  upon  the  ta- 
ble. "Now  it's  ended.  I  can't  go  on  till 
doomsday  telling  a  man  I'm  not  a  snob 
and  a  liar!  Don't  sigh,  Mummy.  I'm 
not  naughty.  It's  Jim.  He  thinks  be- 
cause I've  been  to  college  I  look  down  upon 
him.  If  I  don't  talk  like  a  mill-race  he 
thinks  I'm  bored.  If  I'm  jolly  he  knows 
I  must  find  him  stupid.  If  I'm  serious 
then  he's  sure  he  depresses  me.  He  thinks 
I'm  marrying  him  to  please  you.  That's 
his  latest.  I  told  him  I  should  suppose 
he'd  been  reading  The  Duchess,  and  he 
took  that  for  a  fling  at  his  'ignorance.' 
If  he  thinks  I'm  as  small  cs  that  he'd  better 
keep  away."  The  girl's  voice  had  deep- 
ened. Under  its  humorous  resentment  the 
mother's  ears  heard  the  note  of  genuine 
hurt. 

"Jim's  just  young,"  she  pleaded; 
"O " 

"Mummy!  Mummy  dear!"  implored 
Betty.  Mrs.  Pennoyer  had  slipped  down 
in  her  chair  and  was  catching  her  breath  in 
little  gasps.  Betty  hung  over  her,  chafing 
her  hands,  her  temples,  and  thinking. 

The  black  kitten,  forgotten  and  indig- 
nant, helped  himself. 

As  the  6:37  train  slowed  down,  at  the 
Hillcrest  station,  shedding  commuters  as 
a  shaken  tree  sheds  ripe  fruit,  Betty,  wait- 
ing to  meet  her  father,  was  still  thinking. 
The  young  men,  first  upon  the  platform, 
flocked  toward  her  only  to  be  driven  back. 

"Shoo!"  she  said.  "I  want  to  talk 
secrets  with  Dad." 


Jim,  inquiring  for  a  wholly  mythical 
package  at  the  express  window,  observed 
with  grim  pleasure  the  retreat.  But  his 
own  greeting  from  Betty  was  only  a  brief 
nod. 

"Papa  Pennoyer,  come  along  this  min- 
ute. I've  things  to  say  to  you,"  she  com- 
manded as  her  father  openly  waited  for 
Jim  to  catch  up,  and  Papa  Pennoyer,  as  he 
had  all  his  life,  obeyed. 

"You're  not  to  worry,  but  I've  seen  the 
doctor  about  Mummy,"  she  began. 

"Isn't  she  well?"  Mr.  Pennoyer  panted 
at  the  pace  his  daughter  set  for  climbing 
the  hill.     "I  thought  the  mountains " 

"It  rained  most  of  the  time  we  were 
there,  and  she  sat  in  the  parlor  with  the 
windows  closed,  and  embroidered.  She's 
short  of  breath,  and  tired  if  you  look  at 
her.  She  needs  air  and  sun  and  things." 
Betty  squeezed  her  father's  arm  convul- 
sively. He  looked  down  at  her  with  a 
proprietary  pride  he  couldn't  have  uttered 
to  save  himself  from  destruction.  Betty 
was  a  good  advertisement  for  "air  and  sun 
and  things."  From  the  top  wave  of  her 
hair  to  the  elastic  spring  of  her  foot  she 
was  clean,  sweet,  wholesome,  with  out-of- 
doors.  The  color  warmed  a  little  in  her 
cheeks  as  she  talked,  but  all  of  Betty  was 
a  kind  of  glow  as  if  she'd  absorbed  much 
sunlight. 

"The  doctor  says  Mummy  must  walk, 
and  must  stay  out  all  the  time.  I've 
written  the  Bartrams  not  to  visit  us. 
They're  to  write  and  refuse,  you  know. 
We'd  been  talking  about  a  dinner  for  them 
when  she  collapsed  this  afternoon — all 
doubled  up  in  her  chair  and  caught  her 
breath.  Jim  had  gone.  I  was  alone  and 
didn't  know  what  to  do.  We've  had  too 
much  company." 

"  I  said  so  all  the  time,  but  your  mother 
won't  listen " 

"She  couldn't.  They  had  to  come,  but 
now  it's  different." 

"  I  don't  see " 

"That's  because  you're  a  man,  Dad. 
Just  accept  your  limitations,  Poor  Thing, 
and  listen.  Mummy  is  not  to  know  how 
ill  she  is " 

Mr.  Pennoyer  came  to  a  standstill. 

"Are  you  keeping  anything  from  me? 
Is  your  mother — ?  I  shall  see  the  doctor 
to-night." 

"That  will  scare  her  to  death.     Wait  till 
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you  meet  him.  He  says  she's  like  lots  of 
women.  She's  too  stout  and  that  squeezes 
her  up  inside,  and  she's  too  much  in  the 
house.  If  she  keeps  on  she'll  get  all  kinds 
of  horrid  things  like  Uncle  Barlow,  but  if 
we  get  her  out " 

"She  hates  to  walk;  you'll  never  get  her 
to  walk " 

"Yes,  I  shall,  and  see  here,  Daddy,  you 
just  tell  her  I  need  the  air  and  tell  her  not 
to  worry  about  Jim.  He  needs  a  little 
sensible  letting  alone,  and  I  think  Mummy 
was — was  worried  because  he'd  gone  off 
huffy " 

"Jim!" 

"Yes,  Jim — stuffy  as  anything."  Betty 
beamed,  apparently  free  from  care  or  guile. 
"Just  fix  it  with  Mummy.  Now  wait  and 
let  the  Gresham  boys  catch  up;  we  don't 
want  to  look  too  confidential,  or  she'll 
suspect.  And  shorten  up  your  face,  Papa 
Pennoyer. " 

What  "Papa  Pennoyer"  said  to  his  wife 
Betty  didn't  know.  Its  effect  was  imme- 
diately visible. 

"Your  father  doesn't  want  me  to  hunt 
up  a  cook  now;  he  thinks  Katie  will  do 
alone  if  we  take  our  dinners  at  the  Pen- 
nells, "  she  announced  to  Betty. 

"What — where  Jim  boards!"  Several 
emotions  succeeded  one  another  in  Bet- 
ty's expression.  Then  she  laughed.  "The 
Pennells  have  good  dinners,"  she  remarked 
with  finality. 

"I  can't  think  what  possesses  your 
father.  I'd  have  proposed  taking  our 
dinners  out  long  ago,  but  I  thought  he 
counted  so  on  his  home  table.  He  says 
he'd  enjoy  the  change.  That  will  give  me 
more  time  to  be  with  you,  Betty.  Per- 
haps I've  not  gone  out  with  you  enough. 
You  must  miss  your  college  friends.  You 
aren't  used- — —  " 

"Goody!  Come  and  walk  this  instant." 
Betty  was  on  her  feet. 

"Walk!"  Consternation  swallowed  Mrs. 
Pennoyer  alive.  "Oh,  no,  Betty,  I  meant 
the  garden  parties.  I  can't  walk.  My 
heart — — " 

"Just  a  little  way.  Please,"  begged 
Betty.  Her  disappointment  was  tragic. 
"I've  spoiled  the  whole  thing,"  she  was 
saying  to  herself.     "Ass  that  I  am." 

"  I  might  try — very  slowly — just  a  little 
way."  In  a  good  cause  Mrs.  Pennoyer 
would  have  borne  red-hot  irons  upon  her 


shrinking  flesh,  but  Betty's  disappoint- 
ment she  could  never  bear.  Betty  felt 
miserable  and  mean.  "If  it  hurts  her  I'll 
flog  myself,"  she  said  fiercely  inside.  "O 
Mummy!  you're  a  dear,"  she  prattled 
aloud. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  during  which  four 
walks  had  been  achieved  by  laborious 
subterfuge,  Betty  was  desperate  and  pa- 
thetic; Mrs.  Pennoyer  martyred,  but  not 
hoodwinked. 

"  Betty, "  she  said  suddenly  as  her  faith- 
ful daughter  again  set  forth  the  loneliness 
of  a  walk  alone,  "you  never  were  good  at 
deceiving.  If  Dr.  Burgess  thinks  I'm  go- 
ing to  die  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  so. " 

"Why — why,  Mummy!"  cried  Betty. 
"What  an  idea!"     It  was  a  lame  defense. 

"I  know  you,  child.  You  aren't  drag- 
ging your  helpless  mother  around  for  your 
own  enjoyment.  It's  about  as  much  ex- 
ercise for  you  as  taking  a  toddling  baby. 
Your  legs  just  ache  to  go.  And  I  can't 
go,  and  it  really  makes  me  ache  all  over 
and  for  hours  after,  I'm  so  heavy.  Now 
tell  me  exactly  what  the  doctor  said. 
With  your  father  watching  me  like  an 
anxious  hen  and  you  making  up  clumsy 
lies,  I  feel  there  must  be  something  dread- 
ful the  matter.  Have  I  got  Bright's  dis- 
ease or  consumption  or  leprosy  or  what, 
that  I  can't  sit  here  and  grow  fat  in  peace?" 

Betty  groaned.  "  I  haven't  any  tact, 
and  the  only  thing  that's  the  matter  with 
you  is  the  fat.     You  can  ask  the  doctor." 

"  But  I'm  not  so  terribly " 

"No,  you're  not  'so  terribly.'  But 
your  liver  and  things — ■  Oh,  I  don't  know. 
Ask  the  doctor,  Mummy.  He  said  you'd 
get  things  like  Uncle  Barlow  if  you  didn't 
exercise,  and  I  knew  you  wouldn't  walk 
just  for  your  health,  and  you  were  ill  the 
afternoon " 

"The  afternoon  you  and  Jim  quarreled. 
Yes,  I  was.  I  hate  to  have  you  and  Jim 
so  polite  to  each  other,  and  I  miss  Jim. 
It's  not  very  nice  at  dinner,  either.  Mrs. 
Pennell  was  determined  to  put  him  at  our 
table,  but  I  made  her  think  that  was  too 
conspicuous." 

"  I  can't  see — nobody  knew  we  were  en- 
gaged." 

"Everybody  guessed  it.  Put  on  your 
hat.  We'll  walk  to  the  doctor's.  He's 
just  driven  in.  You  and  your  father  are 
a  pair  of  geese.     If  walking  is  my  medicine 
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I  suppose  I  can  walk."  And  Mrs.  Pen- 
noyer  rose  dauntless  to  confront  her  fate. 

Their  progress  after  they  left  the  doc- 
tor's was  much  interrupted.  Friendly 
voices  pursued  them.  Hillcrest  was  so 
suburban  it  was  almost  rural. 

"Yo'  are  certainly  walkin'  that  motheh 
of  yo's  to  death,"  laughed  little  Mrs.  Whit- 
cher.  "  I  can't  get  Motheh  Whitcheh  off 
the  gallery."  Mrs.  Whitcher  was  South- 
ern, and  mother-in-law  Whitcher  was  very 
Northern  and  very  brisk. 

"  Don't  you  believe  that.  She's  just 
slanderous!  I  can  outwalk  her  any  day," 
announced  a  voice  from  the  second-story 
piazza. 

"Come  on,  then.  Prove  it,"  called 
Betty,  and  from  that  point  the  two  walkers 
were  replaced  by  a  quartette. 

The  elder  women  fell  together  into  con- 
fidential talk.  The  two  younger  ones  led 
the  way  at  a  careful  snail's  pace,  letting 
their  eyes  luxuriate  in  the  beauty  of  Hill- 
crest's  prettiest  street. 

"Well,  well — and  now  well!"  Alpheus 
Heming,  Jr.,  blocked  the  way  with  exag- 
gerated amazement.     "What  are  you " 

"  Run  along,  Alphy .  We're  the  One-Mile 
Club,"  interrupted  Betty  with  decision. 

"  Don't  interfere  with  our  progress,  Mr. 
Heming,  or  we  may  have  to  begin  all  over 
again,"  smiled  Mrs.  Whitcher. 

"I  was  going  to  say,"  and  young  Mr. 
Heming  stood  with  his  hat  still  respectfully 
in  his  hand,  "was  in  fact  about  to  remark, 
'What  are  you  doing?'  but  whatever  it  is, 
I  join." 

"You  do  not.  Not  at  all,"  Betty  twin- 
kled. "No  one  can  join  unless  he  brings 
a  parent." 

"I'll  be  with  you  with  a  parent  in  one 
minute.  I  see  one  now, "  and  gazing  in  the 
direction  of  a  young  man  who  wrought 
upon  a  neighboring  lawn  with  a  noisy 
mower,  Mr.  Heming  shouted,  "Hi,  Dur- 
fee!" - 

" Yo'  own  parent!" 

"Mr.  Durfee's  too  young,"  chorused  the 
young  women. 

"Oh,  but  I  say!  and  me  a  temporary  or- 
phan! No  home,  no  parents,  and  no — 
Would  Mrs.  Pennell  do?" 

"  Meet  us  at  four  to-morrow  with  a  parent 
of  suitable  age  and  you  may  go,"  said 
Betty.  "Still  I  think  you  might  be  better 
employed." 


Alpheus  Heming,  Jr.,  was  celebrating  a 
year's  independence  in  vast  idleness,  but 
he  did  not  appear  confused  by  the  allusion. 
Instead,  he  chuckled  as  he  left  the  four, 
and  holding  up  the  grating  gyrations  of 
the  Durfee  lawn-mower  he  conferred  with 
Benjamin  Durfee  till  Benjamin  chuckled 
with  him.  The  quartette  did  not  look 
behind  and  so  observed  no  chucklings. 

"  If  we  go  to  the  West  View  and  back  it 
will  be  a  mile  and  a  quarter. "  Betty  put 
the  fact  as  an  inspiration  to  their  elders. 

"All — right,"  panted  her  mother.  "Only 
I  must  rest  when  we  get  there." 

"And  we  two  will  climb  to  the  Tower 
Rock,"  added  little  Mrs.  Whitcher.  "You 
can  see  Martinville  from  there.  Not  that 
anybody "  I  ever  heard  of  wanted  to  see 
Martinville." 

Then  everybody  laughed,  Martinville 
being  the  symbol  for  all  that  Hillcrest  de- 
spised, and  in  a  gale  of  mirth  quite  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  cause  the  young  women 
first  adjusted  wraps  upon  the  persons  of 
their  elders  and  then  frisked  up  the  path  to 
the  Tower  Rock. 

"Once  I  thought  Southern  girls  just  rode 
thoroughbreds  or  sat  upon  moonlit  porches 
and  played  guitars, "  confided  Betty  to  her 
companion  as  they  neared  the  top. 

"I've  got  six  brothers  and  I  can  climb 
as  well  as  any  of  them,"  Mrs.  Whitcher 
answered.  "  I  was  bo'n  on  a  mountain  in 
Kentucky.  We  just  went  to  Louisville 
winters.  Tell  me,  Betty  Pennoyer — that 
was  what  I  brought  you  up  heah  fo' — 
what  are  yo'  and  Jim  Haskell  quah'ling 
about?  I'm  afraid  yo'  are  bein'  mean  to 
Jim " 

Betty  pretended  not  to  hear.  She 
reached  for  the  earliest  red  leaf  on  a  ma- 
ple branch  in  complete  absorption.  Mrs. 
Whitcher  asked  the  most  extraordinary 
questions  with  the  naive  sweetness  of  a 
child. 

"  I  think  Jim  is  one  of  the  finest  men  I 
eveh  met,"  persisted  the  little  woman 
stoutly. 

"So  do  I,"  said  Betty,  imperturbable, 
and  that  poor  crumb,  carried  by  kindly 
Mrs.  Whitcher,  was  all  Jim  had  for  sus- 
tenance for  many  days. 

"  If  she  hadn't  been  really  glad  to  get  rid 
of  me  she  wouldn't  be  so  cheerful  and  look 
so  well, "  he  said  to  himself. 

"Why  can't  he  come  like  a  man  and  own 
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he  misjudged  me?"  said  Betty  in  her 
thoughts.     "  He  would  if  he  cared  for  me. " 

No  one  of  the  West  Side  and  Tower 
Rock  party  remembered  young  Alpheus 
Heming  and  the  nonsense  about  the  One- 
Mile  Club,  least  of  all,  Betty;  but  the  next 
afternoon  Mrs.  Pennoyer,  panting  coura- 
geously upon  the  daily  round,  exclaimed 
aloud. 

"Who — "  she  began,  and  then  broke 
off  the  question  to  laugh.  "It's  Alphy, " 
she  explained  to  Betty.  "  I  believe  my 
eyes  are  better  than  yours,  child. " 

Absent-minded  Betty  came  back  from 
her  wool-gathering,  and  flushed  as  she 
looked  for  Jim's  figure  in  the  throng  await- 
ing them  at  the  Whitchers'  gate. 

"Mrs.  Pennell,"  shouted  Heming,  wav- 
ing an  explanatory  hand,  "has  consented 
to  act  for  me  'in  loco  parentis.'  We  are 
here  to  join  The  One-Mile  Club.  Mr.  Au- 
chincloss " 

"  I  dragged  him  out  because  there  isn't 
any  one  else  at  home,  and  if  he  isn't  a 
parent  he  ought  to  be,"  put  in  Mr.  Au- 
chincloss's  niece. 

Mr.  Auchincloss,  crustiest  bachelor  of 
Hillcrest,  had  a  voice  and  words  of  his 
own.  "I  came,"  he  said  severely,  "be- 
cause my  niece,  Rita  Auchincloss,  alone, 
is  less  endurable  than  Rita  Auchincloss 
diluted.     But  I  refuse  to  walk  fast." 

"I  will  present  the  candidates,"  Heming 
proceeded  with  a  further  flourish.  "The 
Misses  Grayson  have  come  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  Miss  Helen  Hathaway,  who 
was  beguiled  by  the  siren,  that  is,  me.  It 
is  not  customary  with  them  to  hit  the  pike 
at  this  hour,  and  they  too  are  for  a  slow 
pace.  Bertha  Mayne  and  her  mother  were 
about  to  make  calls,  which  accounts  for 
the  excessive  splendor  of  their  raiment.  I 
told  them  the  callees  would  all  be  gath- 
ered at  the  Club  meet  and  they  came  like 
lambs.     Durfee  and  Wilton " 

"Mr.  Wilton  came  out  from  town  early 
on  purpose  to  be  a  father  to  my  husband, 
and  you've  simply  got  to  let  us  four  girls 
in  on  one  mother.  She's  all  we  have, 
aren't  you,  Ma?"  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dur- 
fee thrust  dignified  Madam  de  Wint  into 
the  immediate  foreground,  while  her  three 
sisters  fell  upon  Betty  with  effusion. 

"Oh,  isn't  it  jolly!"  cried  Kathryn  de 
Wint. 

"Alphy  says  the  parents  have  got  to 


pledge  themselves  to  walk  a  mile  a  day  or 
pay  a  fine, "  added  Mina  de  Wint. 

"And  in  the  spring  we'll  have  a  big  meet 
and  give  prizes  to  the  mothers  that  have 
walked  the  most  miles,"  finished  Alida  de 
Wint. 

The  group  that  fared  onward  discussed 
these  plans,  first  with  laughter,  then  with 
relish.  By  night  the  club  existed,  consti- 
tution, officers  with  vainglorious  titles,  and 
greatest  among  these  last,  a  president, 
Alpheus  Heming,  Jr.,  beautifully  fitted, 
as  he  himself  remarked,  "to  organize,  to 
inspirate,  to  control." 

It  would  have  been  an  exhilarating  day 
for  Betty  if  Jim  had  been  there.  As  it 
was,  Mrs.  Pennoyer  came  back  from  the 
laughter  and  the  motion  of  the  initial 
"tramp"  with  more  color  in  her  lips,  so 
that,  Jim  or  no  Jim,  Betty  rejoiced. 

Very  mild  ambles  indeed  the  first  walks 
proved.  But  little  by  little  ambitious 
individuals  began  adding  to  their  records. 
A  local  shop  imported  pedometers,  and  ex- 
peditions returning  from  the  city  brought 
pedometers  in  their  pockets.  The  Martin- 
ville  Daily  Clarion  waxed  merry  over  the 
pedestrianism  of  Hillcrest,  which  from  its 
fifty  feet  of  greater  physical  elevation  and 
far  greater  height  of  moral  superiority, 
pitied  or  ignored  the  vulgarity  of  Martin- 
ville.  If  anything  had  been  needed  to 
give  a  cachet  to  their  new  pastime  it  was 
the  envious  mirth  of  the  Martinvillians. 

Rivalry  grew  even  in  the  winter  months, 
that  had  generally  housed  the  mothers  of 
Hillcrest  in  a  hibernation  almost  as  conv 
plete  as  a  bear's.  Mrs.  Wickham,  the 
Methodist  pastor's  wife,  armed  with  her 
pedometer,  often  sallied  forth  upon  the 
excuse  of  needed  pastoral  calls  even  after 
dusk  had  fallen,  and  other  women  were 
moved  to  emulate. 

"Just  once  around  the  square;  it  adds 
a  half  mile,"  they  would  say.  And  hus- 
bands on  whom  the  habit  of  muscular  sloth 
was  becoming  fixed  would  grumble,  but 
would  not  let  their  dependent  helpmates 
go  alone.  Then  President  Heming,  Ath- 
leticus  Superbus,  as  he  labeled  himself  at 
an  informal  dinner  in  the  hall  of  the  new 
high  school,  announced  additional  prizes 
for  "male  parents"  and  "parents  in  pairs," 
and  in  the  spring  the  Club,  grown  nearly 
to  the  size  of  the  available  population, 
swarmed  gayly  upon  the  public  ways. 
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With  young  Heming,  Betty  was  the  soul 
of  every  move;  her  mother  was  better,  and 
pride  and  a  good  circulation  kept  her  from 
showing  how  cruelly  she  missed  Jim.  In 
the  Pennoyer  household  a  cook  had  long 
ago  supplemented  the  labors  of  the  versa- 
tile Katie,  and  there  were  no  more  dinners 
at  the  Pennells'. 

Jim  had  pleaded  hard  work  as  justifica- 
tion, and  had  not  joined  the  Club  at  all. 
Seeing  Betty  so  much  with  her  mother,  he 
had  taken  their  satisfaction  in  each  other 
as  a  bond  defensive  against  himself,  and 
more  and  more  shut  himself  up.  As  the 
winter  wore  on  and  rumors  that  coupled 
Betty's  name  with  young  Heming's  reached 
him,  his  face  hardened.  Once  he  heard 
Heming  Senior  speaking  with  odious  fa- 
miliarity to  Mr.  Pennoyer  concerning  Bet- 
ty, and  Mr.  Pennoyer  had  not  appeared  to 
dislike  the  man's  delighted  interest. 

After  this  Jim  was  present  wherever  he 
could  see  Betty,  but  the  girl's  resentment 
had  become  a  conviction  of  Jim's  indiffer- 
ence. He  made  no  progress,  and  recalling 
the  happy  days  of  the  fall  he  began  to  see 
himself  in  a  new  light. 

The  final  meet  and  the  presentation  of 
the  prize::  was  fixed  for  a  legal  holiday,  and 
the  Tower  Rock  Field,  scene  of  the  celebra- 
tion, was  attained  without  a  murmur  by 
the  stoutest.  Most  conspicuous  in  the  as- 
cent, Jim  wheeled  an  invalid  chair.  The 
stones  jolted  the  invalid,  but  her  face  was 
radiant. 

"  I  haven't  been  so  high  as  this  in  years, " 
she  said,  and  the  crowd  flocking  about 
Miss  Myrtle's  chair  buzzed  with  self-re- 
proach. "Why  didn't  some  of  us  think 
of  it  before?"  they  cried.  "Jim,  you're 
a  fraud,  joining  at  the  last  minute  to  get 
in  on  the  fun  you  haven't  earned. " 

"It's  the  luncheon  he  wants,"  grumbled 
Mr.  Auchincloss  with  amiable  persiflage. 
"He's  a  sly  boy." 

Betty  and  Miss  Myrtle  were  dear  friends, 
and  no  one  could  have  the  heart  to  spoil 
Miss  Myrtle's  day,  so  Betty  was  often  near 
the  chair.  If  Jim  had  thought  to  be  the 
gainer  by  this,  he  had  counted  without 
Betty.     He  had  never  felt  more  alone. 

It  was  not  till  he  had  planted  Miss  Myr- 
tle's chair  in  the  forefront  of  the  audience 
for  the  toasts  that  his  first  chance  came. 
It  wasn't  much  of  a  chance.  He  and  Betty 
circling  the  out-cropping  rock  used  for  a 


platform,  came  face  to  face  behind  the  first 
speaker,  in  full  view  of  all  Hillcrest. 

"Betty,"  he  said  swiftly,  "stop  a  min- 
ute. I  must  speak  to  you."  And  Betty, 
who  would  not  seem  to  run  from  him, 
stopped.  Her  eyes  fastened  on  him  in  cool 
appraisal,  and  discovered  that  Jim  had 
grown  thin. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you,  Betty, "  he  said, 
"that  I  was  a  womanish  fool.  I  never 
deserved  you,  and  now  I've  lost  you  I  wish 
I  didn't  have  to  live."  The  words  were 
more  simple  than  impassioned.  The  voice 
of  a  starving  man  whose  desert  holds  no 
hope  of  food  might  have  the  same  dull  mis- 
ery. Shouts  and  clapping  were  greeting 
the  first  speech  as  Betty  answered.  Her 
eyes  were  less  hard. 

"  I  wanted  a  comrade,  Jim.  I  never 
could — "  The  color  seemed  rather  to  die 
out  of  her  face  than  to  heighten — "mar- 
ry a  man  who  wanted  a  kind  of  game  all 
the  time,  quarreling  and  making  up.  I 
didn't  deserve  what  you  said.  You  held 
me  very  low — "  She  was  not  coherent, 
but  Jim  felt  she  had  weighed  him  and  found 
him  wanting.  And  all  Hillcrest  could  see 
them. 

"Applaud,"  prompted  Betty  steadily. 
"They're  looking." 

Jim  applauded  with  perfunctory  vigor, 
and  Betty,  still  pale,  smiled  brilliantly  at 
the  speaker,  who  revolved  bowing,  bending 
with  an  exaggerated  weight  of  modesty 
both  to  Jim  and  to  an  astonished  cow  that 
grazed  beyond  a  fence. 

"  Betty,  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul — I  love  you,"  Jim  was  saying  in  a 
despairing  fury  as  the  speaker  turned 
away.  "I  won't  give  you  up.  I'll  make 
myself  over.     I'll  work — Betty!" 

Betty's  smile  relaxed.  She  turned  her 
back  on  the  orator,  away  from  Hillcrest 
and  looked  at  Jim. 

"Jim — Jim!"  she  said  softly,  and  two 
tears  climbed  over  her  lashes  and  fell  upon 
her  cheeks.  "You — you  idiot!"  And 
Jim  dropping  on  his  knees  made  pretense 
of  a  shoelace  he  deliberately  pulled  loose 
to  kiss  her  dusty  shoe. 

Of  all  this  no  one,  not  even  Mrs.  Pen- 
noyer, had  the  slightest  suspicion  as  they 
made  their  way  to  a  place  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd.  They  were  a  long  time  get- 
ting there.  Heming  Junior  was  about  to 
announce  the  prizes  as  they  arrived,  and 
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their  speechlessness  and  distraction  passed 
for  decorum. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  The  One- 
Mile  Club,"  began  Mr.  Heming. 

"Hear,  hear!"  responded  Mr.  Auchin- 
closs. 

"We  all  know  how  difficult  is  the  bring- 
ing up  of  parents,"  went  on  the  orator. 
"Personally  I  would  rather  bring  up  four- 
teen children  than  one  parent,"  and  he 
fixed  his  eyes  sadly  upon  Alpheus  Heming, 
Senior,  lately  returned  to  Hillcrest,  who 
faced  him  from  the  front  row  of  listeners. 
"For  instance,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  see 
how  easy  it  is  to  teach  a  child  to  walk. 
A  child  wants  to  walk.  If  he  can't  do  it 
any  other  way  he'll  walk  on  all  fours. 
He  tries.  But  parents  are  harder  to  deal 
with.  They  argue,  they  even  contend. 
We  must  cajole,  flatter,  in  some  instances, " 
— here  his  glance  discovered  Betty — "in 
some  instances,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
must  prevaricate. 

"  But  the  youth  of  Hillcrest  have  stopped 
at  nothing,  not  even — prevarication.  And 
behold  the  result,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
behold  the  result  of  our  faithful  efforts! 
The  parents  of  Hillcrest  have  learned  to 
walk.  Youth  reanimates  their  enfeebled 
forms,  red  blood  courses  in  their  anaemic 
veins,  the  willowy  grace  of  sylphlike  motion 
replaces  their — their  former " 

"Waddle,"  supplemented  Mr.  Auchin- 
closs. 

"Waddle,"  repeated  the  orator.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  this  is  a  triumph.  Youth 
of  Hillcrest-on-the-Creek,  this  triumph  is 
ours.  We  who  know  the  full  contumacy  of 
the  parent,  we  have  achieved,"  and  he 
smote  his  breast.     "  Knowing  the  insane 


passion  of  parents,  especially  mothers,  for 
self-sacrifice,  the  world  will  wonder.  (This 
gratifying  applause,  ladies — and  gentle- 
men— of  The  One-Mile  Club,  I  lay  at  the 
feet  of  those  to  whom  it  belongs.)  Parents 
are  too  willing  to  stay  at  home  and  knit — 
and — and  tat  for  us,  while  we  swat  the  ball 
upon  the  meadow  or  conquer  heights  like 
the  Tower  Rock;  they  have  been  all  too 
willing  to  surrender  to  us  the  joys  of  ac- 
tivity and  read  stock  quotations  upon  the 
twilit  porch,  while  we  garner  the  fruits  of 
healthy,  I  should  say  healthful,  exercise, 
gamboling — "  Applause  fervid  and  irre- 
sponsible swamped  the  last  words,  and 
"Cut  it  short,  Alphy;  who  got  the  first 
prize?"  penetrated  above  the  clamor. 

"The  first  prize,  ladies  and  gentlemen," 
proceeded  Heming,  raising  a  glittering 
object  in  his  right  hand,  "this  dazzling 
pedometer  encrusted  with  gems  as  genuine 
as  our  admiration,  goes  to  Mrs.  Eunice  Ap- 
pletree  Pennoyer,  whose  record — "  But 
the  renewed  clamor  prevented  further  gran- 
diloquence. Under  its  cover  Jim  bent  to 
Betty's  ear. 

"  I  shall  kiss  you,  I  know  I  shall  kiss 
you,"  he  said  fiercely. 

"No,  you  won't,"  said  Betty.  "Not — 
yet,"  but  she  glowed  as  if  a  sudden  flame 
encompassed  her,  and  her  breath  caught  as 
her  eyes  met  his  and  snatched  themselves 
away.  Mrs.  Pennoyer  coming  through 
the  crowd,  the  glittering  pedometer  in  her 
hand,  saw  Jim's  face,  and  her  own  took 
on  a  deep  delight. 

"A  woman  and  a  bauble!"  grinned  Mr. 
Auchincloss.     "You  women  are  all  alike!" 

"We  are,"  laughed  Betty's  mother. 
"  In  some  ways — very  much  alike. " 


SURFMAN   BRAINARD'S   "DAY   OFF" 


By  RALPH  D.   PAINE 


ASHLEY  BRAINARD  left  the  life- 
saving  station  and  lounged  across 
the  wide  beach  on  which  the  ca- 
denced  breakers  tumbled  green  and  white. 
Beyond  the  gentle  surf  the  Gulf  Stream 
dyed  the  sleeping  sea  deep  turquoise.  The 
curving  coast  line  wavered  in  the  glare  of 
sunlight  fierce  as  midsummer,  and  the 
little  landward  breeze  was  warm  and  frag- 
rant. Bare-footed,  clad  in  a  sleeveless 
jersey  and  a  frayed  pair  of  white  ducks, 
Brainard  dug  his  toes  in  the  wet  sand  and 
stood  scowling  at  an  automobile  that 
moved  swiftly  up  the  beach.  He  seemed 
to  resent  its  jarring  intrusion  upon  the 
brooding  peace  of  the  tropical  landscape 
as  if  a  personal  grudge  were  involved.  In 
truth  he  was  angry  with  himself  that  he 
could  not  smother  the  sudden  discontent 
born  of  the  sight  of  this  drumming,  flam- 
boyant chariot  which  had  swooped  down 
from  the  big  hotel  five  miles  to  the  north- 
ward. When  the  car  became  a  swerving 
speck  and  then  vanished  beyond  a  feathery 
clump  of  cabbage  palms,  the  youth  turned 
back  to  the  station  muttering: 

"Now  that  Tarpon  Inlet  has  closed  up, 
I  suppose  we'll  be  pestered  to  death  with 
these  silly  tourists.  But,  whew!  it  was 
like  getting  letters  from  home  to  see  my 
kind  of  people  again.  I'd  forgotten  what 
they  looked  like." 

The  lusty  surfman  rubbed  his  tousled 
head  as  was  his  habit  when  restless  or  per- 
plexed, and  focused  his  irritation  on  the 
red-roofed  cottage  in  which  hitherto  he 
had  found  contentment. 

"This  life-saving  business  in  Florida  is 
all  tommy-rot.  Here  it  is  the  middle  of 
winter,  no  ice  and  sleet,  no  storms,  nothing 
you  ever  read  about  to  fit  in  with  this  game. 
I'm  due  to  take  a  day  off  and  get  away 
from  it." 

He  flung  himself  into  the  house,  past  the 
surf-boat  that  filled  the  lower  floor,  and 
climbed  to  the  airy  living-room  above.  Jim 
Conklin,  mending  a  cast-net  on  the  piazza, 
called  cheerfully: 

"  You  don't  look  happy,  Boy.  I  thought 
you'd  be  glad  to  see  some  of  your  gilt-edged 


pals  again.  Did  they  try  to  borrow  money 
from  you,  or  did  they  make  fun  of  your 
clothes?" 

Brainard  growled  with  an  air  of  petu- 
lance absurdly  boyish  for  the  fine-condi- 
tioned bigness  of  him: 

"I'm  tired  of  shooting  life-lines  across 
a  pole  stuck  in  the  sand  and  pulling  my 
back-rivets  loose  in  the  boat  after  imagi- 
nary wrecks.  It's  mostly  dress  rehearsal  in 
this  shack.  And  we  sit  around  and  tell 
each  other  the  same  old  hard-luck  stories 
until  I'm  going  daffy." 

Conklin's  weather-beaten  face  twitched 
and  a  little  protesting  gesture  showed  that 
he  was  hurt.  Commander  of  a  big  passen- 
ger steamer  at  forty,  he  had  piled  her  ashore 
in  a  fog  three  years  before,  and  the  iron 
law  of  his  calling  had  thrown  him  "on  the 
beach"  without  another  chance.  Offered 
a  berth  as  watchman  on  the  company's 
dock,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  this 
degradation  even  for  bread  and  butter,  and 
he  had  come  to  the  surface  again  as  one 
of  the  Tarpon  Inlet  crew. 

Brainard  saw  his  thoughtless  blunder 
and  quickly  added: 

"  I  didn't  mean  that,  old  man.  You 
know  how  much  I  wish  I  could  help  you 
get  on  your  feet  again.  Forgive  me,  won't 
you?  I  haven't  any  real  troubles.  Only 
a  frost-bitten  pineapple  patch  that  was  go- 
ing to  make  my  fortune.  But  it  will  be 
bearing  again  in  two  years,  and  then  I'll 
be  on  velvet.  Those  gay  visitors  made 
me  a  bit  restless,  that's  all,  just  as  you  walk 
the  beach  for  hours  after  a  Morgan  liner 
passes  close  in  shore." 

Bearded  Fritz  Wagenhals,  the  station- 
keeper,  broke  in  with  a  sardonic  chuckle: 

"  It  is  the  same  way  when  we  haf  canned 
sausage  for  dinner.  I  think  myself  back 
in  Heidelberg  already,  where  I  haf  taken 
my  university  degree  twenty  years  ago. 
What  is  the  matter  mit  you,  Boy?  Was 
it  the  home-sickness?" 

"No-o,  not  exactly,"  confessed  Brainard 
with  a  slightly  embarrassed  smile,  "but  I 
seem  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  three  of  us 
who  can  lift  the  curtain  and  get  a  peep  at 
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what  he  used  to  be.  It's  my  day  off,  and 
with  your  permission,  Skipper  Wagenhals, 
I'm  going  to  break  my  vows  and  trail  up 
to  the  gorgeous  Coquina  Beach  Hotel  for 
dinner.  It  sounds  rash,  doesn't  it?  No 
sign  of  bad  weather,  is  there?" 

The  Keeper  replied  with  a  shade  of  doubt: 

"The  barometer  is  not  so  conservative  as 
I  would  like  to  see  him,  and  we  are  very 
due  to  catch  a  norther  already.  But  I 
don't  think  the  weather  will  break  before 
next  day  or  to-morrow.  You  haf  been  a 
good  boy,  and  you  will  haf  your  fling." 

Brainard  hauled  a  steamer-trunk  from 
beneath  his  cot  and  began  to  toss  out  ap- 
parel which  had  been  hidden  therein  for 
two  long  years.  He  held  up  a  dinner  coat 
and  caressed  it,  rubbed  a  pair  of  patent- 
leather  ties  with  a  bunch  of  cotton  waste, 
and  made  obeisance  to  a  crackling  shirt- 
bosom.  Memories  crowded  back,  and  the 
smash  of  his  high  hopes  of  fortune  was  for- 
gotten. Ashley  Brainard  was  among  his 
own  again,  a  famous  stroke  of  the  'varsity 
eight,  counting  a  host  of  young  men  and 
maidens  among  his  friends  and  admirers. 

His  mad  impulse  sent  a  flutter  of  excite- 
ment through  the  station.  The  surfmen 
crowded  around  and  were  eager  to  help 
their  butterfly  emerge  from  his  cocoon. 
Fritz  Wagenhals  said,  as  he  picked  up  the 
shirt  with  reverent  care: 

"It  is  a  privilege  if  you  allow  me  the 
buttons  to  put  in.  I  once  wore  him  every 
night.  My  Gott,  that  was  so  long  ago ! 
Also,  it  is  good  manners  here  to  eat  mit 
your  knife,  but  not  so  at  the  Coquina  Beach 
Hotel." 

The  bustle  aroused  lanky  Bill  Stebbins, 
who  was  sleeping  outside  in  the  sand. 
He  hurried  in  to  offer  aid  and  counsel: 

"  Dad  burn  it,  I  was  onst  sheriff  o'  Dade 
County,  Brainard,  an'  I  reckon  I  got  a 
right  smart  pull  yit.  If  you  git  pinched 
foh  diso'derly  conduct,  raise  a  yell,  an' 
I'll  come  a  runnin'." 

When  Brainard  announced  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  dressing  in  the  station  the 
disappointment  was  so  evident  that  he 
yielded  to  the  clamor,  and  consented  to 
array  himself  for  what  Fritz  Wagenhals 
called  "a  little  drill,  to  see  if  you  are  all- 
ship-shape-put  together,  mit  your  standin' 
riggin'  taut." 

These  embarrassments  delayed  the  de- 
parture until  late  in  the  afternoon. 


In  his  one  decent  suit  of  blue  serge, 
which  had  been  lovingly  pressed  by  the 
station  cook,  Brainard  swung  his  luggage 
as  if  it  were  as  light  as  his  heart.  He 
turned  once  to  look  at  the  red-roofed  sta- 
tion nestling  close  to  the  sand-dunes,  and 
for  a  moment  felt  as  if  he  were  playing 
the  traitor  to  those  loyal  big-hearted  com- 
rades of  his.  Every  one  of  them  had 
fought  with  adverse  fortune,  and,  beaten 
back,  met  the  odds  with  smiling  faces. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  the  crew  and  the 
pineapple  plantation  would  yet  release  him 
from  his  chosen  bondage.  On  this  "day 
off"  he  ought  to  be  back  in  the  clearing  by 
the  lagoon,  "bossing"  his  one  laborer,  but 
he  looked  ahead,  and  his  young  blood 
thrilled  at  the  thought  of  glimpsing  his 
own  world  again. 

Northward  from  the  station  the  coast 
swept  seaward  in  a  bold  curve  which  ended 
in  a  low  point  over  which  the  breakers 
played  in  spring-tides.  Just  beyond  the 
Point,  Brainard  came  to  the  Inlet  and 
crossed,  dry-shod,  the  passage  between 
ocean  and  lagoon  which  had  carried  a  ten- 
foot  channel  three  months  before.  Now 
he  could  see,  three  miles  to  the  northward, 
the  long  pier  and  the  clustered  roofs  of  the 
great  hotel  buildings.  He  had  often  come 
thus  far  on  patrol,  but  had  always  gazed 
at  the  glittering  resort  as  forbidden  ground 
until  he  should  regain  his  rightful  place 
among  these  pleasure-seekers. 

Soon  he  passed  through  a  noble  avenue 
arched  with  palms,  and  came  to  lawns  that 
almost  lipped  the  sea.  After  the  smart- 
ing dazzle  of  sand  and  ocean,  this  lush, 
green  vista  was  like  cold  water  to  a  thirsty 
man.  Parties  of  golfers  were  drifting  across 
the  background;  white  and  fluffy  gowns 
gleamed  in  the  shrubbery.  But  when  the 
wayfarer  advanced  to  the  long  hotel  piazza 
the  smartly  voluble  groups  of  men  and 
women  made  him  unexpectedly  timorous. 
Obtaining  a  room  he  slipped  through  the 
crowded  and  colorful  corridor  to  the  near- 
est elevator,  oblivious  that  more  than  one 
woman  turned  to  look  after  the  stalwart 
youth  whose  handsome  face  was  so  darkly 
burned  and  whose  wholesome  vigor  was 
no  veneer  laid  on  after  a  wearing  season  in 
club-land. 

Brainard  felt  more  like  himself  when  he 
was  dressed  and  had  tenderly  absorbed 
the  cocktail  whose  perfections  had  haunted 
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his  long  walk.  He  swung  into  the  dining- 
room  as  if  he  owned  it,  and  chose  a  table 
facing  the  doors  where  he  could  view  the 
grand  entrance  of  the  actors  in  this  ex- 
travaganza. Three  young  women  near 
him  were  chattering  of  spring  flittings  to 
Lenox  and  Westchester,  and  of  summer 
pilgrimages  to  Newport  and  abroad.  He 
heard  familiar  names  of  people  he  had  once 
known.  Soon  a  hand  fell  upon  his  shoul- 
der and  he  looked  up  to  see  the  chubby 
face  of  his  class-mate  "Toodles"  Brown, 
who  fairly  roared : 

"  By  all  the  gods !  It  is  Ashley  Brainard. 
You  dear  old  fool!  Have  you  been  dead 
or  in  jail  or  did  you  just  float  in  with  the 
tide?  Cf  course  I'll  sit  down.  I  haven't 
seen  you  since  we  sailed  my  schooner  for 
the  Atlantic  Cup  three  summers  ago.  Ex- 
plain yourself." 

Brainard  held  the  hand  that  had  gripped 
his,  and  gazed  with  speechless  joy  into  the 
beaming  features  of  "Toodles"  Brown. 
Then  the  surfman  grinned  as  he  said: 

"Good  old  Toodles!  Why,  I  have  a 
cottage  just  down  the  beach  beyond  the 
Point.  I'm  too  darned  exclusive  to  mix 
up  with  this  herd  of  get-rich-quick  million- 
aires and  gilded  loafers  like  your  fat  self. " 

"Living  down  the  beach  in  a  cottage," 
gasped  Mr.  Brown.  "I've  been  here  two 
seasons  and  I  swear  I  know  every  cottager 
on  the  island.  I  think  you're  a  blessed  old 
liar.  Tell  me  all  about  yourself,  Ashley. 
You've  given  us  all  the  cold  shake,  you 
know." 

Brainard  explained  with  a  boyish  laugh: 

"Well,  you  know  I  was  down  here  shoot- 
ing through  Christmas  vacation  of  Senior 
year,  and  I  got  the  pineapple  bee  in  my 
bonnet.  There  were  millions  in  it,  on 
paper.  But  Dad  wanted  me  to  cuddle 
down  at  a  desk  in  town.  I  stood  it  for  a 
year  and  you  remember  how  I  cussed. 
Then  I  said,  'The  glad  free  life  under  the 
palms  for  mine, ' — bucked  clean  over  the 
traces,  'and  bolted.  I  was  beginning  to 
dream  of  counting  my  coin  when  one  night 
in  January  the  thermometer  slid  three  de- 
grees too  low,  and,  bang,  what  a  difference 
in  the  morning!  It  was  a  case  of  pineapple 
frappe.  I  was  almost  broke,  but  I  couldn't 
throw  up  the  sponge,  and  last  fall  there 
was  an  opening  at  Uncle  Sam's  life-saving 
station  for  a  strong  lad  used  to  fussing 
around  the  water.     And  there  I  am  draw- 


ing my  little  old  forty  a  month  and  proud 
of  it,  until  my  new  crop  comes  in-.  But, 
oh,  Toodles,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  and  for 
Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  all  the  news  about 
everybody !  I  never  could  write  letters. 
And  I'm  a  God-forsaken  exile." 

Chubby  Mr.  Brown  was  too  agitated  to 
think  of  gossip  as  he  blurted: 

"  You're  clean  crazy,  plumb  dippy.  Let 
me  stake  you  till  your  ship  comes  in  loaded 
with  pineapples.  Ash,  come  back  with 
me.  I'm  planning  a  six  months'  cruise  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  I've  simply  got  to 
have  you.  It's  sandy  of  you  and  all  that, 
but  it's  silly  pride  to  think  you  must  bury 
yourself  down  here  until  you  win  out. 
Let  the  cunning  little  pineapple  plants 
work  for  you  while  you  come  back  where 
you  belong.  You  a  life-saver!  It's  ab- 
surd!" 

"They  are  all  better  men  than  I  in  our 
crew,"  said  Brainard  slowly,  "and  it's  a 
clean,  simple,  husky  life,  and  I  never  was 
so  fit.  But — well,  I  wish  I  hadn't  taken 
this  day  off.  It  hurts  a  little  to  mix  up 
with  this  sort  of  thing.  No,  I  can't  borrow 
money,  even  from  you.  To-night  I  go  back 
to  my  cot  and  corn-beef  hash.  But  let's 
go  it  while  the  evening's  young. " 

This  suggestion  made  Mr.  Brown  bright- 
en and  take  heart.  After  dinner  they 
strolled  on  the  quarter  mile  of  piazza  facing 
the  moonlit  sea,  and  the  scent  of  tropical 
flowers  hung  heavy  around  them.  "Too- 
dles" Brown  was  anxious  to  have  Brainard 
meet  what  he  called  "the  youth  and  beauty 
of  our  set,"  but  his  chum  asked  him  to 
walk  first  as  far  as  the  beach. 

The  pier  was  almost  deserted,  for  the 
wind  was  rising  and  a  fine  spray  filled  the 
air  with  chilling  dampness.  Brainard 
looked  at  the  sky  with  a  surfman's  inter- 
ested scrutiny.  The  moon  was  dodging 
among  fast-driving  clouds  and  the  surf  was 
beginning  to  boom  on  the  beach  with  a 
heavy,  sullen  note.  He  recalled  the  sta- 
tion-keeper's warning  of  a  "norther,"  but 
dismissed  it  because  the  lonely  red-roofed 
cottage  seemed  half  a  world  away.  Silent 
for  a  little  while,  when  he  spoke  it  was  with 
odd  and  painful  effort: 

"Have  you — have  you  heard  anything 
of  Marion  Shaw?  I — I  m-mean  Mrs.  Wes- 
tervelt?     Is  she  well  and — and  happy?" 

Brown  chewed  his  cigar  for  a  moment 
before  he  responded: 
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"That  is  just  what  I  hoped  you  might 
want  to  talk  about  when  we  came  out  here 
by  ourselves,  Ashley.  I  didn't  want  to 
open  the  subject,  you  know.  Yes,  I  saw 
her  just  before  she  sailed  for  Italy  two 
months  ago.  She  went  alone,  old  man. 
Westervelt's  a  beast.  I  don't  know  what 
she  went  through  with  him,  but  they've 
made  a  clean  break  of  it  for  good.  She 
didn't  confide  in  me  to  any  extent.  But 
we  talked  old  times,  and  after  a  while,  well, 
she  asked  me  about  you,  and  I  had  nothing 
to  tell  her.  I  didn't  even  know  where  you 
were.  And — hem — she  wasn't  looking  at 
me  at  all,  and  she  wasn't  even  talking  to 
me  when  she  said  as  if  she  were  thinking 
out  loud: 

"I'm  so  lonely.  Oh,  if  I  could  see  him 
just  once!'" 

Brainard  leaned  over  the  railing  and 
stared  into  the  troubled  sea  as  he  almost 
whispered: 

"Is  she  going  to  get  a — get  a " 

"Yes,  after  waiting  two  years.  Then 
she'll  be  free  to " 

"And  you're  going  to  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  spring?"  muttered  Brainard.  "God, 
if  I  could  only  see  her!  Two  years,  you 
say?     If  I  could  only  see  her!" 

Brown  laid  an  arm  across  his  chum's  big 
shoulder  and  said  coaxingly: 

"You  don't  want  to  meet  any  of  these 
girls  to-night,  do  you?  We'll  have  a  good 
old  talk  in  my  rooms  later,  and  I'll  have 
you  booked  for  my  cruise  before  we  part 
company.  There's  a  gilded  temple  of 
chance  back  here  on  the  lagoon  where  the 
little  ball  rolls  round  and  round,  and  I  have 
a  strong  hunch  that  the  luck  is  running  to 
the  black,  and  also  dallying  with  my  pet 
numbers,  fourteen-seventeen-twenty  down 
the  middle  row.  Let's  amble  over  and  see 
what's  doing  in  the  roulette  mart." 

Brainard  welcomed  the  diversion,  for  his 
thoughts  were  all  upheaved.  When  they 
entered  the  "Casino,"  the  busy  green 
tables,  the  rattle  of  ivory  chips,  and  the 
tingling  excitement  pervading  the  eager 
throng  of  men  and  women  awoke  in  the 
exile  a  gambling  passion  that  had  long  lain 
dormant.  Without  conscious  act  he  found 
himself  fingering  his  little  roll  of  bills  while 
he  watched  "Toodles"  Brown  buy  a  stag- 
gering pile  of  five-dollar  chips.  Fighting 
with  his  desire,  Brainard  idly  chose  num- 
bers here  and  there,  and  trembled  when  he 


saw  his  empty  choices  winning  time  after 
time. 

The  whirr  of  the  ball  as  it  spend  round 
the  edge  of  its  gleaming  disk,  lost  headway, 
hesitated  for  a  heart-breaking  instant  and 
fell  into  its  destined  compartment,  was  fas- 
cinating beyond  words.  Presently  a  florid 
dowager  withdrew  with  a  gesture  of  peevish 
disappointment,  leaving  vacant  a  seat  near 
the  middle  of  her  table.  "Toodles"  Brown 
was  profoundly  absorbed  in  his  own  gloomy 
run  of  luck,  and  paid  no  heed  to  Brainard's 
modest  investment  of  twenty-five  counters 
worth  a  dollar  each. 

The  life-saver  had  little  expectation  of 
winning.  This  was  a  distraction,  an  ex- 
citement, a  part  of  his  rare  "day  off,"  and 
he  hung  breathless  on  the  surging  uncer- 
tainty of  every  play.  He  noticed  that 
"Toodles"  Brown  had  forsaken  his  "pet 
numbers  down  the  middle  row,"  and  with 
a  reckless  impulse  he  placed  five  dollars  on 
each  of  the  trio.  The  croupier  gathered  in 
the  stake  as  callously  as  if  a  large  part  of 
a  surfman's  monthly  wage  had  not  been 
lost  in  this  heady  plunge. 

"  I  think  a  zero  is  about  due,  and  it 
stands  for  my  prospects  all  right,"  thought 
Brainard  as  he  slid  five  chips  into  the  space 
around  the  "single  o." 

The  purring  ball  was  uncommonly  coy, 
and  Brainard  felt  his  heart  thumping  while 
it  wavered  undecided.  When  it  nestled 
into  its  chosen  nook,  the  croupier  sung  out : 

"The  single  o  has  it." 

He  pushed  a  hundred  and  eighty  dollars 
in  chips  toward  Brainard.  The  young  man 
flushed  through  his  tan.  A  wild  hope  had 
flared  in  his  heart.  He  resumed  his  play 
with  tautened  nerves  and  a  softened  light 
in  his  frank  eyes.  Belated  luck  must  fall 
along  the  "middle  row"  he  thought,  and 
he  covered  Brown's  "pet  numbers"  with 
chips,  in  the  squares,  on  the  dividing  lines 
and  in  the  corners.  "Seventeen"  won, 
and  he  gathered  in  his  spoils  without  trying 
to  count  them.  Then  he  threw  his  chips 
at  random,  on  numbers  and  on  colors,  and 
the  blind  goddess  was  strangely  kind  al- 
most with  every  turn  ol  the  wheel. 

"Toodles"  Brown  ceased  playing  and 
looked  at  his  chum  wide-eyed.  Brainard 
was  exchanging  some  stacks  of  chips  for 
bills,  and  others  for  chips  of  higher  values, 
until  he  was  staking  the  limit  allowed  on 
a  number. 
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"For  Heaven's  sake,  call  it  off !"  whis- 
pered Brown.  "It  can't  last  any  longer. 
Pull  out  while  you're  ahead,  and  let  me 
count  it  for  you.  You've  nearly  two  thou- 
sand here." 

Brainard  brushed  him  aside  and  fever- 
ishly sputtered: 

"  Don't  bother  me.  I'm  playing  for  the 
biggest  stake  in  the  world.  This  is  my 
day." 

He  snatched  a  fat  roll  of  yellow-backed 
bills  from  Brown,  and  tossed  it  across  the 
table  to  the  splotch  of  red.  Presently  the 
croupier  droned: 

"Twenty-four  wins,  and  the  red." 

The  cashier  counted  Brainard's  stake, 
piled  up  bills  of  equal  value  and  shoved  the 
bundle  across  the  table.  With  tears  in  his 
voice  Brown  begged  him  to  quit  as  Brain- 
ard made  one  more  winning  plunge  and 
turned  to  his  friend  with  a  hoarse  cry : 

"I'm  through.  Damn  it,  come  on! 
Let's  count  the  plunder.  I've  won  my 
freedom." 

A  few  moments  later  Brainard  divided 
somewhat  more  than  five  thousand  dollars 
into  two  rolls  and  stuffed  them  into  his 
trousers  pockets.  As  the  two  young  men 
passed  out  of  doors,  they  were  startled  by 
the  uproar  of  the  wind.  The  palm  crests 
were  whipping  to  tatters  with  sibilant 
lament,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  their 
flying  fragments.  From  the  beach  came 
the  great  call  of  a  raging  surf  and  the  sting 
of  spray  driven  inland.  Once  during  his 
cyclonic  hours  in  the  "Casino,"  Brainard 
had  heard  the  rising  storm  cry  over  the 
roof,  but  its  summons  had  been  unheeded. 
It  had  vaguely  reminded  him  of  duty,  but 
even  now  he  thought  only  of  his  lawless 
wealth  as  he  strode  toward  the  beach  while 
"Toodles"  Brown  galloped  clumsily  in  his 
wake. 

When  they  passed  beyond  the  sheltering 
lee  of  the  last  hotel  building,  the  might  of 
the  "norther"  buffeted  them  breathless. 
Brainard  'staggered  out  to  the  pier  and 
clutched  the  nearest  railing  lest  he  be  blown 
overboard.  The  rain  of  spray  was  drench- 
ing his  evening  clothes  as  Brown  tugged  at 
his  coat  and  strove  to  pull  him  toward  the 
hotel. 

"Let   me  cool   off,"   shouted    Brainard 

above  the  tumult.     "  I'm  going  home  with 

'  you,  I  tell  you,  Toodles.     I'm  going  to  the 

Mediterranean   with   you.     I'm    going  to 


Italy  with  you,  God  bless  her!  I'm  going 
back  where  I  belong,  and  the  pineapples 
can  go  to  hell.  There's  five  thousand  in 
my  clothes." 

Brown  thumped  him  on  the  back  and 
roared : 

"Of  course  you  are,  and  you  deserve 
your  luck.  But  if  you  love  me,  come  out 
of  this.     I'm  a  wet  rag  and  you're  worse." 

For  reply  Brainard  fought  his  way  out 
along  the  railing  of  the  pier,  and  gloried 
in  the  night.  It  matched  his  own  mood. 
Like  the  sea,  he  had  broken  the  bonds  that 
for  so  long  had  held  him  tamed  and  stag- 
nant. He  was  drunk  with  the  wine  of  life, 
and  the  storm  could  not  drag  his  whirling 
thoughts  back  to  the  red-roofed  station 
beyond  the  Point. 

Then  the  helpless  Brown  yelled  in  his  ear: 

"Turn  around,  Ash.  Over  here  to  the 
north'ard.     Great  Scott,  what  can  we  do?" 

Brainard  jumped  to  the  note  of  alarm  in 
the  appeal.  The  moonlight  still  spattered 
across  the  white-fanged  water.  Driving 
along  southward,  close  in  shore,  they  saw 
a  schooner,  now  a  somber  blotch,  now  out- 
lined against  the  smother  that  flung  itself 
at  her.  She  seemed  to  be  coming  head  on 
for  the  pier.  The  picture  seared  itself  into 
Brainard's  very  soul.  It  hurled  him  back 
from  his  glad  world  regained  to  the  station 
where  he  ought  to  be.  But  he  waited  to 
see  if  she  could  clear  the  pier.  In  an  agony 
of  impatience  he  crawled  out  where  the  sea 
was  breaking  clean  over  the  structure,  far 
beyond  where  Brown  dared  to  follow. 

He  watched  the  doomed  vessel  wallow 
as  she  fled  before  the  "norther,"  watched 
her  lunge  past  the  end  of  the  pier,  hardly 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  away.  By  the 
rifting  moonlight  he  could  see  that  her 
decks  were  a  tangle  of  wreckage,  her  head- 
sails  gone  or  flying  in  ribbons.  She  was 
pelting  straight  down  the  coast,  helpless 
to  claw  off  shore,  helpless  to  heave  to. 

This  was  what  Brainard  realized  as  he 
groaned: 

"She's  heading  straight  for  the  Point, 
and  she  can't  be  handled  to  clear  it.  Or 
they  may  be  hoping  to  fetch  the  Inlet  and 
get  inside,  and  they  don't  know  it's  choked 
up." 

As  he  ran  toward  the  beach,  Brainard 
wondered  how  he  could  have  forgotten. 
Why  had  not  the  first  note  of  the  storm 
called  him  home? 
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He  waved  a  wild  gesture  of  farewell  to 
his  friend,  and  tore  down  the  board-walk 
promenade,  past  the  great  hotel  whose 
hundreds  of  windows  were  ablaze  with 
light.  Inside  he  glimpsed  many  dancers, 
and  an  eddying  gust  picked  up  the  strains 
of  the  orchestra  and  brought  faintly  to  him 
the  taunting  sweetness  of  a  waltz  song, 
"Love  Comes  Like  a  Summer  Sigh." 

It  was  Surfman  Brainard  of  the  Tarpon 
Inlet  Station  that  plunged  off  the  end  of 
the  walk  into  clogging  sand,  for  the  tide 
had  covered  all  the  beach,  and  he  must  toil 
up  as  far  even  as  the  gullied  dunes.  He 
kicked  off  his  hampering  patent-leather 
ties,  threw  his  coat  after  them,  and  limped 
over  drift-wood  and  gnarled  palmetto 
roots,  falling,  scrambling,  swearing  in  a 
frenzy  of  eagerness  to  join  his  comrades. 
The  sand  whirled  in  blinding  drifts,  and  he 
rubbed  his  eyes  to  look  for  the  laboring 
schooner  which  vanished  in  a  little  while 
as  if  she  were  blotted  out. 

He  remembered  that  somewhere  a  road 
led  back  into  the  tangled  live-oak  and 
palmetto  hammock  beyond  the  sand-hills. 
With  a  shout  of  joy  he  dove  through  a  gash 
in  the  tufted  hillocks,  and  his  bare  feet 
found  a  wagon  track  in  firmer  ground. 
Now  the  storm  wailed  overhead,  but  in 
darkness  that  was  almost  rayless  it  twisted 
limbs  from  the  tortured  trees  and  tossed 
them  in  Brainard's  path;  it  flung  the 
meshed  creepers  across  his  way  to  trip  him 
headlong. 

"She's  bound  to  fetch  up  a  long  way 
this  side  the  station,"  he  grunted,  "and  the 
patrol  may  be  at  the  other  end  of  his  beat. 
And  those  poor  devils  can't  live  long  in  the 
sea  that's  smashing  over  the  Point." 

Then  he  thanked  God  for  the  fitness  of 
wind  and  limb  which  had  come  of  long 
months  of  hardy  drill  and  plain  living,  for 
the  Inlet  was  just  ahead  as  he  came  out  on 
the  roaring  beach.  He  looked  seaward  for 
a  rocket,  and  shoreward  for  a  signal  from 
the  patrol.  No  light  showed  anywhere  in 
the  gray  night. 

He  splashed  across  the  tide-swept  bar, 
and  when  the  bones  of  an  ancient  wreck 
loomed  close  by,  he  knew  he  was  within  a 
mile  of  home.  A  dark  smudge  moved 
against  the  white  sand-hills,  and  he  fell  into 
the  arms  of  Jim  Conklin  on  patrol. 

"Schooner's  coming  ashore,"  gasped 
Brainard.     "She    passed    the    hotel    pier, 


heading  straight  down  and  helpless.  She 
was  in  distress  for  fair.  If  she  hasn't  come 
this  far,  she's  piled  up  on  the  Point.  I'll 
go  to  the  station  while  you  find  her  and 
signal  us." 

Conklin  said  not  a  word,  but  made  a 
bull-like  lunge  against  the  storm.  When 
Brainard  had  roused  out  the  crew,  Fritz 
Wagenhals  shouted: 

"Our  boat  is  no  good  for  us  on  the  Point. 
Get  out  mit  the  gun." 

Six  men  and  the  cook  stormed  up  the 
beach  with  the  life-gun  and  tackle,  and  as 
they  toiled  through  the  heavy  sand  in  the 
teeth  of  the  wind,  Brainard  was  near  col- 
lapse. But  he  rallied  when  they  crept  out 
toward  the  Point,  and  a  red  Coston  light 
sputtered  and  flared  ahead.  Then  Jim 
Conklin  ran  back  to  them  waving  his  torch 
and  crying: 

"She's  in  the  breakers  on  the  weather 
side  of  the  Point.  The  Boy  guessed  right. 
Breaking  up  fast,  she  is.  Hustle  up  the 
gun." 

When  they  sighted  the  stranded  schooner 
even  Brainard,  who  had  foreseen  her  plight, 
was  amazed  at  the  quick  fury  of  her  de- 
struction. The  black  lump  of  her  hulk  lay 
in  a  surf  which  broke  sheer  over  it,  and  the 
stump  of  her  main-mast  rolled  in  appealing 
gestures  to  the  sky.  The  first  shot  was 
fired  dead  against  the  wind,  and  the  line 
fell  short.  A  second  and  a  third  failed, 
and  they  did  not  even  know  whether  life 
was  aboard  the  wreck.  At  last  a  quarter- 
ing shot  sent  the  line  across  the  schooner, 
and  there  came  feeble  twitches,  electric 
pulsations  that  sent  their  message  to  the 
men  ashore  as  if  hands  had  been  clasped 
across  the  boiling  inferno  of  white  water. 

The  wreck  was  breaking  up  fast.  Her 
timbers  strewed  the  beach,  and  drifted 
menacingly  in  the  surf.  But  with  slow, 
halting  effort,  the  whip-line  followed  the 
slender  cord  of  the  projectile,  and  after  that 
the  heavy  hawser  trailed  out  into  the  night 
until  the  jerky  signal  came  ashore  that  all 
was  made  fast.  The  surfmen  tailed  on 
and  the  breeches-buoy  was  dragged  shore- 
ward. At  length  a  sodden  shape,  coughing 
and  groaning,  was  pulled  up  on  the  sand  by 
the  men  who  rushed  among  the  combers. 
Four  more  trips  the  breeches-buoy  made, 
and  three  more  sailors  were  fetched  ashore 
alive.  The  last  of  these  was  asked  how 
many  were  left  aboard  and  he  gasped: 
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"Nobody  but  the  skipper,  an'  he's 
hangin'  on  by  his  toenails." 

On  shore  they  waited  in  vain  for  a  signal, 
and  none  came.  It  was  more  ominous 
when  the  hawser  slackened.  It  was  read  as 
a  death-warrant  when  the  hawser  yield- 
ed to  the  tautening  heave  of  the  surfmen, 
yielded  with  sickening  ease  and  came  wash- 
ing and  writhing  in  to  them,  hand  over 
hand,  broken  adrift  from  the  wreck.  The 
little  group  on  the  thundering  beach 
stared  across  the  ghastly  water  at  the  dis- 
solving lump  of  the  schooner,  knowing  by 
instinct  that  it  would  be  foolishly  futile  to 
shoot  another  line  seaward.  They  waited, 
and  it  was  all  that  they  could  do. 

To  young  Brainard  this  suspense  was 
more  killing  than  all  the  stress  through 
which  he  had  furiously  toiled.  No  light, 
no  sign  cf  life,  nothing  to  tell  whether  or 
not  death  had  won  in  the  home  stretch! 

A  rescued  seaman,  battered  and  spent, 
cried  out  from  where  he  lay  on  the  sand: 

"Matt  Martin  his  name  is.  The  Lucy 
B.  was  the  vessel's.  Coal  to  Havana. 
Mate  washed  overboard  last  night.  He's 
a  good  skipper,  is  Martin;  looks  like  that 
youngster  in  the  white  shirt  there." 

"We'll  find  him  at  high-water  mark  in  a 
day  or  so,"  bellowed  Fritz  Wagenhals.  "My 
Gott,  I  wish — no,  the  boat  is  no  good  here." 

The  young  man  shook  his  fist  seaward. 

"  I'll  try  to  swim  out  with  a  line  if  you'll 
let  me." 

"No,  you  don't,  you  tamn  fool  Boy !"  the 
keeper  shouted  back. 

Brainard  doubled  along  the  edge  of  the 
beach  like  a  hound  baffled  by  a  lost  trail. 
He  was  almost  beside  himself  with  bitter 
anger  at  the  storm  that  it  should  have 
wrought  this  cruel  climax.  It  had  come 
as  a  tremendous  revelation  to  him  that  he 
could  help  to  win  this  great  fight  against 
wind  and  sea.  His  splendid  strength  had 
some  place  in  the  world  of  deeds  after  all. 
Fierce  joy  and  thanksgiving  had  thrilled 
his  every  fiber  that  in  this  hour  he  was  per- 
mitted to  be  one  of  the  Tarpon  Inlet  crew. 
Now  to  be  robbed  of  the  life  of  the  captain 
of  the  vessel,  to  stand  like  wooden  men  and 
let  him  die  who  had  stayed  by  his  ship  for 
duty's  sake, — this  was  more  than  profound- 
ly sad,  it  was  maddening. 

Blindly  scouting  a  little  way  up  the 
beach,  Brainard  glimpsed  a  bit  of  wreck- 
age rearing  shoreward,  carried  beyond  the 


other  watchers  by  some  freak  of  the  under- 
tow. It  looked  like  all  the  other  sorry 
fragments  of  the  schooner,  but  a  second 
glance  showed  him  a  white  patch  gleaming 
against  the  black  timber.  It  might  be  the 
tattered  foam,  but  a  wild  hope  halted  him 
in  his  tracks,  and  he  stood  staring  at  the 
tumbling  mass.  The  white  patch  did  not 
vanish,  it  seemed  to  move  as  if  writhing 
against  its  background,  and  now  he  was 
sure  he  saw  it  move.  To  wait  an  instant 
longer  was  to  see  the  bit  of  wreckage 
pounded  in  the  surf  as  by  Titan  sledge- 
hammers. He  tore  into  the  first  line  of 
foam,  head  down,  arms  extended.  A  few 
tripping  strides,  and  a  wall  of  water  crashed 
down  upon  him,  solid  and  resistless. 
Stunned  as  he  was  he  dove  by  instinct,  and 
caught  breath  beyond  the  breaker.  The 
fragment  of  wreckage  to  which  something 
was  clinging  rode  a  few  yards  beyond  him. 
Again  he  was  flung  down  and  tossed  shore- 
ward, and  again  he  dove  with  fast  weaken- 
ing effort,  nor  could  he  see  that  behind  him 
the  other  surfmen  were  struggling  to  reach 
him  in  a  hard-gripped  human  chain. 

As  he  rose,  the  jagged  timber  was  hurled 
straight  at  him  like  a  projectile.  He  tried 
to  dodge  it,  flinging  out  an  arm  to  clutch  at 
something  white  half  wrapped  round  it.  A 
broken  nail  or  bolt  caught  his  clothing,  and 
dragged  him  headlong.  While  he  threw 
his  arms  about  the  timber  he  felt  the  rags 
of  his  trousers  tear  loose,  and  he  shook 
himself  free  of  the  deadly  hold.  He  was 
no  more  than  conscious  that  something 
stirred  as  if  alive  beneath  his  shifting  grip. 
Presently  the  surfmen  cheered  as  they 
hauled  ashore  the  broken  beam  from  which 
they  had  to  pry  loose  two  half-naked, 
water-logged,  but  living  men. 

Day  was  breaking  when  the  crew  of  the 
schooner,  a  full  muster  roll,  were  helped 
into  the  station.  The  weary  surfmen  gave 
their  bunks  to  the  rescued,  and  the  black 
cook  made  strong  coffee  and  corned-beef 
hash  with  incredible  speed.  Brainard  fell 
on  the  floor  like  a  dead  man.  But  he  could 
not  sleep,  for  the  night  had  been  too  crowd- 
ed with  racking  events.  His  hurts  and 
exhaustion  were  forgotten  as  the  evening 
at  the  Coquina  Beach  Hotel  came  back 
to  him,  dimly  at  first,  then  focusing  more 
sharply,  as  if  he  were  recalling  things  far 
distant  in  time  and  place. 

Amid  this  welter  of  impressions  loomed 
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the  fact  that  magically  the  means  had  been 
provided  for  him  to  go  back  to  his  own,  and 
more  than  this,  to  see  her  whose  message 
had  come  as  from  the  dead  awakened.  As 
if  in  a  dream,  he  fumbled  for  his  trousers 
pockets.  Then  it  came  to  him  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  put  on  Jim  Conklin's  oil- 
skin breeches  while  that  comrade  was  half- 
dragging  him  home  from  the  wreck.  He 
dully  wondered  why,  until  beneath  the  oil- 
skins he  found  a  waistband  and  a  few  sod- 
den rags,  all  that  was  left  of  his  evening 
clothes.  Pockets  were  gone,  and  with 
them— — 

"  Five  thousand  dollars,"  he  muttered  in 
dazed,  stupid  fashion. 

Just  then  a  babbling  chatter  broke  from 
the  nearest  cot.  Brainard  raised  his  head 
and  saw  a  young  man,  no  older  than  him- 
self, sitting  up  and  feebly  swaying,  his 
wits  awry  for  the  moment  because  of  what 
he  had  suffered.  The  captain  of  the  lost 
schooner  wrung  his  hands  and  cried,  while 
the  tears  were  on  his  bruised  face: 

"No,  no,  I  tell  you,  the  Lucy  B.  was  not 
insured.  ...  I  named  her  after  you  and 
she  was  a  lucky  vessel.  .  .  .  Cut  away  the 
rags  o'  that  forestays'l,  and  we'll  bend  on 
somethin'  that'll  hold.  .  .  .  We've  got  to 
heave  her  to,  I  tell  you.  .  .  .  Five  thou- 
sand dollars  clean  gone,  all  I've  got  and 
....  If  we  can  fetch  Tarpon  Inlet  before 
we  founder,  we  can  get  inside.  .  .  .  The 
Lucy  B.  gone  to  pieces.  .  .  .  You're  a  liar. 
....  Why,  I  just  bought  out  old  man 
Holter's  share  last  voyage.  .  .  .  Five 
thousand  dollars,  all  in  the  Lucy  B.  .  .  . 
All  I've  got  and " 

Brainard  was  moved  to  pity,  then  amaze- 
ment, that  in  this  fashion  he  should  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  tragedy  so  very 
like  his  own.  But  he  glimpsed  the  fact, 
and  was  ashamed  of  it,  that  he  would  be 
stirred  to  deeper  sympathy  for  the  young 
skipper  if  there  were  no  womanish  wailing 
over  his  loss.  And  then,  guilty  and  re- 
morseful, Brainard  realized  that  his  own 
heart  was  full  of  sullen  repining,  bitter  dis- 
content with  the  fate  that  had  robbed  him 
of  his  treasure  and  his  hopes,  futile  outcry 
against  his  forced  return  to  the  life  of  the 
station.  He,  then,  was  wholly  lacking  in 
that  very  fortitude  which  he  wished  to  see 
displayed  by  this  broken,  fevered  sailor  in 
the  cot,  whose  misfortune  was,  by  far,  the 
more  crushing. 


Brainard  crawled  stiffly  outside  to  be 
alone.  For  some  time  he  painfully  over- 
hauled his  surging  thoughts,  and  slowly 
there  faded  from  his  tired  young  face  the 
clouding  trouble  that  he  had  seen  mirrored 
in  the  face  of  the  boyish  captain.  Then 
he  said  aloud  as  if  it  were  a  verdict : 

"A  man  who  can't  take  his  medicine  is  a 
pretty  tough  spectacle,  isn't  he?  And  it 
was  all  a  dream,  yes,  all  a  dream — of  money 
I  didn't  earn,  and — and  of  a  girl  I  can't 
marry." 

He  looked  through  the  doorway,  saw 
Jim  Conklin  slip  over  to  the  captain's  cot 
and  stroke  the  hot  forehead,  and  heard  him 
say: 

"  I  know  what  it  is,  old  man.  I've  been 
there  myself." 

The  touch  of  Conklin's  hand  seemed  to 
bring  the  skipper  to  himself.  His  slack- 
ened mouth  closed  with  the  snap  of  a  steel 
trap,  and  into  his  face  came  the  alert  and 
aggressive  look  of  an  unbeaten  man.  He 
smiled  up  at  Conklin  and  said  weakly: 

"  I  must  have  been  a  little  upset  in 
my  top  story.  Was  I  talkin'  foolishness? 
Thank  God,  we're  still  alive  an'  kickin' 
strong.  I'm  all  right.  How  are  my  men? 
No  use  crying  over  spilt  milk,  is  there, 
shipmate?  How's  the  kid  that  yanked 
me  ashore?" 

Brainard  went  to  his  side,  repeating  as  if 
he  were  thinking  aloud: 

"There's  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk. 
I  dreamed  I  lost  five  thousand  dollars  last 
night." 

"Well,  I'll  be  jiggered,  so  did  I,"  cheer- 
fully responded  the  skipper.  "  But  it  wasn't 
no  dream  for  me.  It  won't  make  a  bit 
of  difference  a  hundred  years  from  now, 
will  it?  Vessel  a  total  loss,  but  I'm  no 
total  loss,  not  for  a  minute.  You  fished 
me  out,  and  thanks  for  a  neat  job,  for  I'm 
pretty  fond  of  just  livin'." 

Brainard  gripped  the  outstretched  hand, 
and  the  two  young  men  smiled  into  each 
other's  eyes.  Ashley  Brainard  was  glad 
that  h°  had  found  a  man,  but  gladder  was 
he  th?  t  he  had  found  himself.  For  in  that 
moment  the  life-saver  routed  all  his  re- 
grets, as  he  turned  to  Jim  Conklin,  with 
vibrant  earnestness  and  shining  face: 

'I'm  mighty  glad  of  the  chance  to  stay 
here  for  a  while  among  you  men.  For  I'm 
pretty  fond  of  just  living,  Jim,  even  if  my 
dreams  can't  all  come  true."' 
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EXPRESSION 

WHERE  WOMAN  IS  REALLY  FREE 

By  ROBERT  DUNN 


THE  Kokomo  Local  halted  just  out- 
side the  county  town.  The  tall, 
bucolic  gentleman-of-the-soil  across 
the  aisle,  in  rubber  boots  and  a  white  can- 
vas yachting-cap,  had  up  to  this  moment 
betrayed  no  interest  in  the  swelling  fields 
of  Indiana  as  they  rolled  past.  But  now 
a  spacious  white  building  to  be  seen  out 
the  car  window  on  rising  ground,  shaded 
by  a  grove  of  giant  tulip  trees,  seized  his 
attention.  Disentangling  his  lank  joints, 
somewhat  as  a  spider  proceeds  in  planning 
a  raid,  he  scraped  a  shoulder  against  the 
red  plush  of  his  seat,  and  systematically 
began  courting  hundred  dollar  fines  by 
violating  Jhe  sanitary  ordinance  framed 
over  his  head.  He  spat;  and  between 
spasms  glanced  angrily  at  the  big,  milky 
edifice. 

I  appreciated  what  the  house  was.  Its 
fluted  pillars,  broad  chimneys  and  railed 
balustrades  were  plainly  borrowed  from 
New  England,  and  superimposed — that 
may  be  the  technical  term — on  a  building 
of  the  gaping,  mid-century  style  of  the 
Middle  West.  Red  pocket-handkerchiefs 
fluttering  where  the  sward  was  greenest, 
the  absence  of  sowed  fields  in  our  land- 
scape, rail  fences  perceptibly  strengthened 
and  sometimes  doubled  —  all  convinced 
me.  The  evidence  of  two  outdoor  activi- 
ties— and  I  rather  suspected  I  saw  tennis 
courts  under  the  tulip  trees — signified  that 
the  villa  was,  in  both  sporting  and  social 
senses,  the  more  democratic  country  club, 
rather  than  one  of  the  older  sort  devoted 
to  only  one  pastime.  But  what  knew  the 
hayseed  of  golf  flags  and  "oxers,"  or,  even 
reading  their  tale  aright,  got  him  so  mad 
about  them?  Was  I  wrong?  Could  this 
be  a  jail  or  insane  asylum  that  once  had 
harbored  my  neighbor,  golf  being  permit- 
ted to  the  trustees,  and  the  fences  strength- 
ened to  bluff  the  less  hopeless  cases  into 
believing  escape  impossible?  Was  it  dedi- 
cated to  any  of  the  late  hygienic-philo- 
sophic-economic propaganda  of  the  West — 


hopeless  cigarette  fiends,  for  instance,  this 
being  Indiana?  Or  a  rival's  chicken  farm? 
— red  flannel,  I  knew,  is  used  to  frighten 
crows.  Anyhow,  I  would  take  whatever 
lesson  in  civilization  could  be  coming  my 
way. 

So  I  asked  the  farmer,  with  some  paci- 
fying elaboration,  if  he  knew  what  that 
building  was  for. 

"That?"  he  glowered,  tidying  his  long 
mustachios.  "That?  It's  the  club.  Thet 
cussed,  durned  Country  Club." 

Of  course.  Golfers  hoed  up  his  corn, 
pink-coated  hunters  trampled  his  cabbages, 
hence  his  wrath.  Though  didn't  the  solid 
fences  keep  his  cattle  in  pasture?  I  was 
about  to  ask,  but  he  was  at  me  first. 

"Stranger,  you  are  from  the  East,  ain't 
yer?  I  ken  tell  by  yer  tongue.  Now,  will 
you  tell  me  if  they  hev  them  Country  Clubs 
back  in  Ohio,  say?  They're  the  ruin  of 
the  young  men  out  here.  Sproutin'  up 
like  toadstools  in  every  town  of  over  twen- 
ty thousand." 

"East's  where  they  come  from,"  said  I 
with  some  pride,  and  pardoning  the  Ohio 
insinuation. 

"Come  nothing,"  retorted  he.  "This 
one  was  built  after  the  one  they  have  in 
'Nnapolis,  and  I  hear  they  git  the  idee 
there  from  Peoria.  They  come  from  the 
West,"  he  finally  established  his  pride  over 
mine,  "like  most  of  the  curses  and  the 
blessings  of  our  great  country." 

Then  if  so  proud  of  them,  why  so  angry? 
and  whence  this  erudition?  I  was  about 
to  question  point-blank,  when  a  group  of 
scarlet  jackets  appeared  in  the  sunken 
pasture  below  the  tulip  grove.  I  won- 
dered if  these  probable  representatives  of 
his  state's  leisure  class — the  first  I  had 
seen — were  authors,  but  refrained  from 
suggesting  it,  fearing  to  check  his  ingenu- 
ousness by  talking  over  his  head.  Thus  I 
failed  again  to  respect  the  true  democracy 
of  the  West,  for 

"There  he  be  yonder,  the  loafer!"  mut- 
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The  less  strenuous  members  are  content  to  look  on. 


Photograph  by  Jennings. 


Open-air  lunch  on  the  grounds. 


Photograph  by  Marx. 
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tered  my  friend  under  his  breath,  pointing 
to  the  group.  "Ought  to  be  home  now, 
billin'  them  crated  eggs.  Keeps  his  old 
father  hikin'  up  and  down  to  Fort  Wayne, 
testin'  plows  and  fertilisers,  while  he,  the 
lazy  tadpole " 

"Who?"  said  I. 

"My  son,  him  over  yonder  there  playing 
gol-luf.     The  one  in  the  yeller  cap." 

I  gasped;  and  thus  was  the  mystery 
revealed,  and  a  product  of  our  national 
equal  opportunity  demonstrated  in  the 
flesh.  More  of  son's  biography  was  relat- 
ed spontaneously.  Son,  it  appeared,  was 
an  author.  "Hain't  you  never  read  The 
Pride  of  Phillopolus,'  or  'Beatrix  of  Bur- 
gundy'?" he  asked  me  (I  modify  the  actual 
titles).  "Charles,  he  made  ten  thousand 
bones  out  of  both  of  them,"  added  the 
parent  with  some  vanity.  "Slick  sellers. 
Nuthin'  yer  sister  need  skip  in  them.  And 
now  he's  got  a  contract  signed  up  to 
'Nnapolis,  to  hammer  out  two  a  year,  the 
fust  three  with  Paul  Jones,  Gen'ral  La- 
fayette, and  Two-cent  Overture  for  heroes. 
I  didn't  send  him  to  Kokomo  Academy 
for  nothing.  He  ken  ride,  he  ken  gol-luf 
and  tennis,  he  ken  write  elegant,  but" — 
and  a  final  anger  blazoned  the  parental 
vanity — "he  ken't  churn  butter  no  more'n 
a  rabbit." 

A  father's  pride  often  breeds  in  him 
jealousy  of  its  filial  object,  as  we  all  know; 
and  as  the  Hoosier  was  plainly  in  no  logi- 
cal frame  of  mind,  1  forbore  as  the  train 
started  to  ask  if  he  earned  as  much  cash 
from  plows  and  fertilizers  as  did  son  on  the 
dizzy  heights  of  literature.  All  of  which 
is  beyond  the  point  of  this  writing. 

Fifteen  years  ago  country  clubs  seemed 
fads,  were  confined  to  the  East,  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  somewhat  un-American 
and  unrelaxed  atmosphere  of  what  one 
hears  called  "society" — with  the  Lorillard 
community  at  Tuxedo,  for  instance.  To- 
day, hardly  a  town  east  or  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  with  more  than  twenty 
thousand  souls  but  boasts  of  one,  and  their 
atmosphere  averages  a  degree  neither  un- 
American  nor  unrelaxed;  nor  have  eight 
out  of  fen  of  their  members  any  idea  of 
Tuxedo. 

The  country  club  seems  almost  destined 
to  satisfy  the  somewhat  communistic 
dream  that  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  sporadically  ever  since,  brought 


about  Brook  Farm  and  such  places;  fulfill 
it,  of  course,  in  the  tempered  measure  in 
which  all  ideals  must  be  reduced  to  be- 
come practicable,  and  according  to  the 
complex  exactions  of  modern  American 
life.  To  begin  with,  the  country  club  is 
not  the  result  of  a  movement,  but  is  a 
growth,  which  in  itself  better  favors  per- 
manent place  and  power.  Without  the 
stress  and  tension  of  new-century  town 
life,  so  generally  condemned,  country  clubs 
could  not  have  so  multiplied.  In  states, 
as  in  individuals,  vices  encourage  counter- 
balancing virtues.  The  amazing  whole- 
someness  of  country  club  life  becomes  the 
complement  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  money 
struggle;  our  office  faults  are  exaggerated 
into  virtues,  according  to  the  paradox 
of  tradition,  after  business  hours  and  over 
Sunday  at  the  club. 

Thus,  while  their  origin  may  have  been 
chiefly  athletic,  their  significance  is  first 
of  all  social.  A  club,  by  gathering  under 
one  roof  persons  of  similar  tastes  and 
means,  brings  order  to  the  chaos  created 
by  sudden  prosperity,  upon  which  foreign 
eyes  have  looked  so  cynically.  It  strati- 
fies social  development,  and  thus  assures 
its  permanence.  Probably  no  two  coun- 
try clubs  the  land  over  are  quite  alike  in 
ideals  and  manners,  thus  averting  degen- 
eration into  rigid  class  distinctions,  with 
inevitable  vanity  and  adulation.  And  if 
a  great  leisure  class  results,  the  term  car- 
ries no  reproach  in  this  workaday  country, 
for  that  leisure  class,  beside  being  prob- 
ably the  hardest  worked  in  the  land,  sim- 
ply has  by  hard  effort  gained  the  means 
and  the  intelligence  to  love  outdoors,  ac- 
tive tissues,  and  swift  motion  above  all 
things.  All  of  which  would  be  impossible 
did  age  or  sex  limit  the  membership  of 
clubs.  Most  of  them  being  based  upon 
family  membership,  their  fast  growth  helps 
maintain  that  old  unit  on  which  we  are 
told  right  civilization  rests;  and  to  flat- 
house  life  and  the  independent,  childless 
existence  which  inspires  legislators  to  talk 
of  taxing  bachelors  and  race  suicide,  they 
form  an  adequate  answer. 

Roughly,  three  types  of  clubs  have 
developed,  fostering  along  similar  lines, 
but  in  varying  degree,  the  process  of  social 
selection.  They  are:  The  club  near  the 
large  city,  of  very  varied  activities,  pat- 
ronized   the  year  through,   especially   by 
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business  men  and  particularly  in  winter. 
The  club  farther  in  the  country,  often  the 
center  of  scattered  country  residences, 
some  occupied  the  year  round,  which 
generally  makes  a  specialty  of  a  certain 
sport,  and  while  open  in  winter  is  most 
active  in  summer,  drawing  members  from 
the  club  nearer  town.  The  suburban  club, 
which  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  community 
living  the  year  round  in  houses  often  al- 
most on  its  grounds,  for  which  it  is  the 
center,  always  more  in  the  social  than 
the  sporting  sense. 

The  last  is  far  the  most  important  in 
promoting  democracy  and  reducing  the 
social  chaos  referred  to.  Its  numbers  are 
greatest,  for  it  is  the  sort  springing  up  so 
fast  near  the  larger  towns  throughout  the 
country.  Our  Indiana  friend  notwith- 
standing, the  country  club  did  originate 
in  the  East,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to 
typify  the  sorts  from  originals.  Though 
their  qualities  overlap,  the  Brookline  Coun- 
try Club,  near  Boston,  represents  the  first; 
the  Meadow  Brook,  Hempstead,  near  New 
York  (or  Myopia,  near  Boston),  the  sec- 
ond; and  the  Westchester  Country  Club,  or 
Staten  Island  Country  Club,  near  the  me- 
tropolis, the  third. 

Of  course,  to  the  less-favored  sex,  clubs 
of  any  sort,  even  political  and  beefsteak, 
are  an  old  story,  so  that  to  him  the  amazing 
prominence  of  woman  in  the  country  club 
rather  offsets  other  distinctions.  Woman, 
indeed,  is  the  keynote  of  their  vitality  and 
success.  It  is  strange  but  true,  yet  in  the 
spheres  to  which  she  has  been  traditionally 
denied  access  the  country  club  lets  her 
burst  most  fully  into  that  one  which  fifty 
years  ago  would  have  been  most  impossibly 
sealed  to  her — the  community  of  outdoor 
sports.  Her  steps  in  politics  have  been 
infantile,  in  business  quite  subordinary, 
while  her  inroad  into  letters  and  art  is  too 
old  to  be  historic;  but  on  the  golf  and 
tennis  field,  and  as  a  huntswoman,  she 
has  leaped  to  equal  place  with  man,  quite 
routing  old  Herbert  Spencer's  idea  of  her 
being  only  an  inferiorized  male.  At  the 
same  time,  and  just  as  importantly,  woman 
and  the  country  club's  supremacy,  con- 
trasted with  the  failures  and  grotesqueries 
of  most  strictly  "hen"  clubs,  prove  that  in 
the  latter  she  has  been  following  a  blind  alley 
to  freedom;  which  is  said  more  to  empha- 
size her  adaptability  than  her  dependence. 


And  the  typical  country  club  woman 
sacrifices  no  feminacy  to  the  stress  of 
horseflesh  and  outdoors.  As  the  ex- 
college  athlete  is  its  male  oracle  from 
Maine  to  Minnesota,  so  the  skirted  ex- 
golf  or  tennis  champion  may  be  found 
sitting  cross-legged — but  what  of  that?— 
before  the  fire  in  the  great  hall,  button- 
holing timid  Mr.  Broker  (who  has  sped  out 
of  town  on  the  5:15,  with  the  purely  con- 
scientious idea  of  reducing  his  weight) 
to  enroll  at  once  in  the  squash  tournament. 
But  she  is  never  one  of  the  strenuous, 
elderly  crew,  who  all  winter  pre-empt  one 
card  room,  glaring  outragedly  upon  whom- 
ever lingers  at  its  portal,  and  has  never 
held  a  heart  convention;  or  joined  the  same 
bridge-whist  orgies,  spreading  the  same 
poisonous  silence  from  bowed  heads  on  the 
glassed-in  piazza  in  summer,  though  may- 
hap the  state  tennis  championship  is  being 
settled  on  the  courts  outside. 

Still,  when  it  comes  to  bridge,  her  en- 
larged sphere  may  be  fraught  with  revolu- 
tion through  the  country  club,  some  of 
which  are  hopelesslyobsessedwiththegame. 
One  which  I  know,  in  the  New  England 
city  first  in  self-esteem  though  not  in  popu- 
lation, presents  dire  possibilities.  With 
true  Puritan  indirection,  its  bylaws  pro- 
hibit passing  cash  over  the  card  tables  or 
inside  the  club  house.  Get  on  the  trol- 
ley car  that  will  take  you  from  the  club 
back  to  town  any  winter  afternoon.  It  is 
crowded  with  mill  hands,  and? — the  wives 
and  sisters  of  their  employers.  They  are 
not  discussing  shorter  hours,  child  labor, 
nor  the  price  of  cotton.  No.  The  mill 
girls  see  them  tearing  I.  O.  U.'s  to  bits, 
and  green  banknotes,  which  may  equal 
many  months'  earnings  of  their  whole 
family,  are  changing  hands.  But  again 
we  are  off  on  another  tack,  in  which  the 
Russian  autocracy  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution are  more  important  than  lobs  or 
hazards.  The  bad  point  is,  that  the  coun- 
try club  may  become  a  mother's  haven 
where  she  can  practise  what  would  never 
be  allowed  in  her  own  house  with  her  own 
children  about. 

Another  burning  problem,  introduced 
through  woman  and  the  country  club,  is 
purely  social,  and  so  of  vastly  greater 
moment — of  course.  Eligibility  in  most 
clubs  is  much  less  strict  than  in  men's 
organizations  of  corresponding   standing, 
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which  is  natural;  a  committee  of  individ- 
uals, where  membership  is  to  be  granted 
to  all  through  the  family's  head,  is  loath 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  every  member  of  a 
family,  least  of  all  its  women — especially 
as  admission  committees  are  nearly  always 
quite  masculine.  Yet  I  know  several  in- 
stances in  which  family  memberships  have 
been  refused  to  men  available  in  every 
way,  simply  because  their  wives  were  dis- 
liked. Think  of  it!  Consider  the  effect 
of  such  rulings  in  the  communities  which 
center  in  the  club:  how  a  slighted  wife 
may  destroy  the  friendships  of  school  days; 
how  by  canvassing  your  friends  you  must 
strain  your  affections,  and  marry,  not  be- 
cause you  love  the  girl,  nor  for  her  domes- 
tic virtues,  but  because  she  lofts  cleverly 
and  is  not  a  death's  head  at  the  co-opera- 
tive Christmas  dinner  of  the  community 
you  have  bound  your  existence  to. 

As  to  eligibility,  further,  country  clubs 
in  the  West  and  more  thinly  settled  regions 
are  continually  embarrassed.  The  leisure 
population,  as  defined,  is  limited,  yet  golf 
greens  and  tennis  courts  are  likely  most 
expensive  to  maintain.  Thus  it  is  discov- 
ered that  to  start  and  maintain  the  club 
the  membership  list  has  to  be  a  bit  more 
general  than  may  be  fancied  afterward. 
So  the  place  is  popular  and  unpopular  by 
turns,  as  a  flood  of  indiscriminate  pros- 
perity leads  it  to  restrict  membership, 
and  poverty  necessitates  letting  down  the 
bars.  Especially  is  this  true  throughout 
the  Alleghany  coal  region,  where  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking population  is  ever  in  the 
minority.  Very  few  of  the  clubs  here 
meet  expenses,  and  at  the  year's  end 
comes  the  inevitable  loosening  of  purse- 
strings  by  the  wealthy  coal  baron,  who 
sent  his  sons  to  college,  or  of  whose  own 
enlightened  tastes  the  club  was  a  first 
expression.  Here  they  are  regarded  with 
awe  by  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians  of  the 
"miners'  patches,"  who  now  and  then  see 
a  red-wheeled  brake  flitting  by  the  grimy 
breakers  and  culm  heaps;  and  appear  like 
alien  spirits  on  the  outskirts  of  dizzy  aft- 
ernoons of  girl,  tennis  and  bowling,  with 
the  Red  Men's  band  a-playing  on  the  lawn. 

The  male  oracle  of  all  country  clubs  re- 
ferred to,  the  ex-college  athlete,  is  so  gen- 
erally their  originator  the  country  over, 
that  author  and  creation  have  reacted 
upon  each  other  to  produce  a  very  dis- 


tinct type.  His  taste  of  victories  on  track 
or  gridiron  has  so  twisted  his  head  that 
he  refuses  to  become  an  office  slave;  yet 
he  lacks  the  vitality,  or  responsibilities 
prevent  him,  from  leading  the  utterly 
heroic  life.  From  college  he  returns  to 
his  native  heath,  not  to  pose  or  innovate, 
but,  with  that  conscious  modesty  which 
is  the  hero's  ideal,  to  revolutionize.  His 
morals  are  steel-clamped  and  copper- 
fastened,  not  so  much  by  self-control  as 
from  temperament.  He  fails  to  become 
a  "sitter"  in  his  town  club,  since  he  cher- 
ishes the  intuitive  ideal  of  boyhood  that 
the  city  is  bad  for  a  physique  (though  he 
does  not  intend  to  train  as  hard  as  former- 
ly), not  because  he  feels  himself  a  moth  to 
the  town  fires  of  after-dark.  The  problems 
of  life  and  the  world  form  just  the  vaguely 
interesting  background  to  love  sets  and 
8o-score  that  they  did  at  college,  in  which 
he  shows  the  burning  enthusiasm  which 
his  friends,  maybe  the  county  Solons  or 
national  Congressmen,  come  out  from  town 
to  admire  and  envy.  The  other  sex  has 
always  absorbed  him  mildly;  could  it  in- 
fluence violently,  he  might  have  lucid  mo- 
ments when  he  hated  the  sight  of  a  pretty 
face;  but  never  so  he;  always  must  they 
follow  on  his  trail;  so  he  seldom  marries, 
unless  very  late,  this  Csesar  of  a  hundred 
field  victories,  not  in  Rome,  but  in  his  own 
private  Gaul. 

Since  the  East — and  not  Peoria — is  re- 
sponsible for  the  national  country  club,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  detail  the  prepara- 
tions and  management  of  a  typical  country 
club  activity,  racing,  as  practiced  by  the 
best-known  club  near  New  York,  particu- 
larly famous  for  its  horsemen  and  horse- 
women. Polo  at  Meadowbrook  is  usually 
played  in  the  spring  and  summer.  Hunt- 
ing comes  in  the  fall,  though  sometimes 
in  early  spring  before  the  crops  are  plant- 
ed. Race  meetings  are  held  all  the  time, 
except  in  mid-winter. 

A  number  of  members  having  decided 
to  have  a  Steeplechase  meeting,  they  sub- 
scribe money  for  cups  and  purses  for  the 
winner  of  each  race,  its  seconds  and  thirds. 
Then  application  is  made  to  the  National 
Hunt  and  Steeplechase  Association  for 
dates  and  permission  to  hold  the  meeting. 
This  organization  supervises  all  meets  in 
the  East,  at  least,  and  races  held  without 
its  consent  are  outlawed,  horses  running 
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in  them  not  being  allowed  to  enter  regular 
meets  thereafter.  As  a  rule,  races  call  for 
amateur  riders,  and  amateur  standing  is 
decided  either  by  the  Association  or  the 
club,  though  often  one  race  is  held  (usually 
an  unrestricted  steeplechase)  in  which  pro- 
fessional riders  are  allowed.  The  subscrip- 
tion is  for  all  expenses  of  the  meet,  as  the 
gate  receipts  never  pay  costs. 

All  members  of  the  club,  to  whom  the 
conditions  of  the  various  races  appeal, 
generally  take  part,  and  notices  of  the 
meeting  are  sent  by  its  managers  to  de- 
sirable outsiders  who  it  is  thought  can 
furnish  entries.  Such  owners  and  riders 
are  usually  drawn  from  members  of  the 
various  neighboring  hunt  clubs  and  polo 
clubs;  but  the  right  to  reject  any  entry  is 
reserved  by  the  managers. 

Race  conditions  are  usually  as  follows: 

i.  Races  for  polo  ponies  that  have  actually 
played  polo.  These  contests  are  sometimes 
restricted  to  ponies  played  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
club. 

2.  Races_for  ponies  restricted  only  as  to  size 
— for  those  under  fifteen  hands,  for  instance. 

3.  Races  for  hunters.  To  be  a  hunter,  a 
horse  must  have  a  certificate,  from  a  master  of 
a  recognized  pack  of  hounds,  that  the  horse 
has  been  hunted  with  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod. But  masters  are  so  careless  about  giving 
these  certificates  that  many  so-called  hunters  are 
no  more  than  steeple-chasers,  who,  for  lack  of 
speed,  or  poor  jumping  abil:ty,  cannot  win  on 
the  big  tracks.  To  keep  them  out,  the  course 
is  often  fixed  so  that  the  steeple-chaser  will 
have  a  hard  time.  Height  of  the  jumps  is  in- 
creased, two  fences    are  placed    together,   and 


other  jumps  are  provided  that  are  hard  to  do 
at  a  fast  pace.  The  best  courses  are  laid  over  a 
natural  country,  as  far  as  possible,  with  as  few 
"made"  jumps  as  you  can.  But  this  cannot 
always  be  done,  as  it  is  generally  desirable  to 
have  spectators  see  the  greater  part  of  a  race. 

4.  Races  for  steeplechasers. 

5.  Hurdle  races  for  ponies. 

6.  Races  for  hacks — horses  not  necessarily 
thoroughbreds,  which  must  not  have  been  raced, 
and  presumably  are  used  for  pleasure-riding. 

The  prizes  run  for  are : 

1 .  A  purse  of,  say,  $500,  added  to  the  sum  of 
the  entrance  fees,  five  or  ten  dollars,  in  each  race. 

2.  A  stake — a  large  subscription  given  by 
each  starter,  with  additional  money  put  up  by 
the  club. 

3.  Cups  or  plates,  usually  given  to  the  owner 
or  the  rider  of  the  winner.  The  second  horse 
usually  gets  a  less  sum  of  money;  the  third  still 
less,  but  his  entrance  fee,  at  least. 

A  large  luncheon  before  the  race  is  held 
at  the  club  house  for  members,  invited 
spectators,  and  contestants.  All  guests 
must  buy  badges,  corresponding  to  gate- 
money — which  give  them  the  privileges  of 
the  club  for  the  day.  Sometimes  the  club 
gives  a  ball  on  the  night  before  the  meet- 
ing, preceded  by  dinners  both  at  the  club 
and  private  residences  in  the  vicinity. 

To  end  at  a  starting  point,  how  in  the 
name  of  all  the  return  to  outdoors  did  the 
country  club  originate?  The  summer  re- 
sort casino  suggests  itself  at  once,  but  it 
is  hard  to  find  an  analogy  between  such 
semi-public  places  as  the  Newport  and 
Narragansett  exhibition  grounds,  and  the 
cosy,  made-over  old  houses  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  with  red  sacking  and  sport- 
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ing  prints  on  the  walls,  and  sacred  locker 
quarters  up  where  the  other  sex  go  to 
smoke.  England  offers  no  likely  parallel, 
and  the  foolish  false  morality  of  the  Con- 
tinent prevents  one  from  looking  there. 
Golf,  as  seized  upon  in  this  country,  seems 
most  responsible  for  the  country  club, 
though  it  could  hardly  support  one  now; 
the  Newport  club  with  such  a  foundation 
being  now  a  flat  and  desolate  failure. 
Links  were  too  great  an  expense  for  indi- 
viduals to  bear,  and  had  to  be  laid  very, 
very  far  from  the  asphalt.  Thus,  as  neigh- 
borly country  houses  sprang  up,  a  course 
was  laid  out  and  maintained  in  common, 
and  a  building  for  headquarters  followed 
naturally;  the  experiment  was  repeated 
successfully  nearer  town  by  those  hemmed 
there  for  keeps.  Tennis  and  squash,  be- 
ing less  burdensome  to  foster,  were  added 
naturally,  and  members  fancying  horseflesh 
found  the  headquarters  flexible  to  their  de- 
mands. Many  clubs  there  are,  founded  for 
the  tee  and  that  alone,  in  which  the  cry  of 
"Fore!"  has  not  been  heard  for  years. 

The  country  club  encourages  dilettan- 
teism  in  sport.  Recreations  heretofore 
only  fugitive  and  experimental,  fads  even, 
have  been  systemized  by  the  country  club — 
skeeing  and  iceboating,  for  instance — while 
the  toboggan  slide  has  been  rescued  from 
the  Canadian  winter  hotel.      Ice-boat   re- 


gattas at  some  clubs  are  more  important 
than  their  tennis  tournaments,  and  before 
long  the  salt-water  yacht  club — the  only 
sort  that  seems  to  have  escaped  thus  far — 
will  be  cosmopolitanized,  following  the  cus- 
tom of  such  clubs  along  the  Great  Lakes. 
New  England  emphasizes  country  club 
skating.  About  the  time  of  the  Thanks- 
giving or  Christmas  dinner  at  the  club 
invitations  are  issued  to  a  "skating  car- 
nival" by  the  wives  of  members,  who 
entertain  at  separate  tables  out  at  the  club. 
Toques  and  sweaters  are  worn,  and  after, 
the  parties  adjourn  to  the  river  or  flooded 
areas  near  the  club,  which  are  hung  with 
Japanese  lanterns  and  surrounded  by  huge 
bonfires. 

Had  we  any  national  sport  adaptable 
to  both  sexes — like  hunting  in  England — 
it  would  so  overshadow  all  else  as  to  sub- 
ordinate the  country  club.  We  are  still, 
though  thoroughly  an  outdoor  people,  too 
eclectic  in  our  recreations  to  set  the  pace 
in  any  particular  one.  For  what  are  most 
nearly  our  national  games — baseball  and 
football — the  country  club  has  little  or 
nothing  in  common.  The  English  main- 
tain that  we  take  our  sports  too  seriously, 
for  they  see  only  one  phase  of  our  outdoor 
life,  and  the  simple,  genuine  spirit  of  the 
numberless  fields  between  here  and  the 
Pacific  escapes  them  all. 


Going  to  the  start — gentlemen  up. 
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A  NEW  BRUNSWICK  MOOSE 


By  EDWIN  C.  KENT 
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DURING  the  past  decade  the  men  of 
the  north  countries  have  slowly 
realized  the  fact  that  in  the  wild 
denizens  of  their  streams  and  woods,  the 
salmon,  the  moose,  the  caribou  and  the 
bear,  they  are  possessed  of  an  asset  of  far 
greater  money  value  than  any  crop  which 
the  land  with  its  sterile  soil  and  inhospitable 
winter  climate  can  produce,  a  crop  which 
needs  no  sowing  or  care,  but  to  be  let  alone, 
to  yield  a  bountiful  harvest. 

Year  by  year  the  game  laws  are  increas- 
ing in  stringency  and  also,  what  is  of  far 
greater  importance,  they  are  being  more 
and  more  supported  by  popular  opinion, 
for  in  this  land  of  ours  no  statute  was  ever 
yet  enacted  which  practically  was  worth 
the  paper  upon  which  it  was  written,  unless 
it  had  the  support  of  public  opinion. 

Twenty  years  ago,  thanks  to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  hide  hunter  and  the  game 
butcher,  the  moose  had  almost  ceased  to 
exist  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River;  but 
a  fair  amount  of  protection  has  had  its  due 
effect,  and  to-day  any  one  taking  a  two  or 
three  weeks'  trip  into  the  wilds  of  Maine  or 
New  Brunswick  is  reasonably  certain  of  at 
least  seeing  game.  Whether  he  will  suc- 
ceed in  securing  a  trophy  is  quite  another 
matter,  and  will  depend  upon  a  combina- 
tion of  the  experience  of  his  guide  as  a 
woodsman,  the  sportsman's  own  personal 
qualities  and  willingness  to  work,  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  good  luck. 

While  the  number  of  moose  is  undoubt- 
edly increasing  and  the  absolute  protection 
given  to  cows  and  calves  warrants  the  be- 
lief that  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  really 
good  heads  are  rare.  Eight  or  ten  years 
must  pass  before  the  antlers  reach  their 
highest  pitch  of  perfection,  and,  owing  to 
the  number  of  sportsmen  who  yearly  make 
a  pilgrimage  into  the  wilds  of  New  Bruns- 
wick (most  of  whom  are  anxious  to  kill  a 
moose  upon  any  terms),  the  life  of  any  bull 


moose  for  ten  years  is  not  a  good  insura- 
ble risk.  The  life  of  the  New  Brunswick 
moose,  except  from  the  15th  of  September 
to  the  1  st  of  January,  is  of  more  interest  to 
the  naturalist  than  to  the  sportsman,  but 
during  this  time  the  sport  can  be  divided 
into  three  distinct  phases,  although  they 
shade  into  each  other  so  that  it  becomes 
impossible  to  say  with  any  exactness  when 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  When  the 
season  opens  on  the  15th  of  September  the 
moose  are  still  to  be  found  living  and  feed- 
ing on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  and  ponds. 
The  rutting  season  has  hardly  arrived,  and 
the  moose  still  seek  the  protection  of  the 
water  from  the  persecution  of  the  flies  and 
mosquitoes,  although  they  are  becoming 
restless  and  are  moving  about  continually. 
At  this  time  the  sportsman's  best  chance  is 
had  by  stealing  up  the  creeks  and  dead 
waters  in  the  early  morning  and  about  sun- 
set, when  the  moose  are  often  found  stand- 
ing shoulder  deep  in  the  soft  mud  and  feed- 
ing on  the  long,  juicy  roots  of  the  water-lily. 
Calling  is  at  first  not  used,  or  only  used  as 
an  experiment,  but  this  time  is  short,  for 
the  last  week  of  September  is  generally 
considered  the  rutting  season  proper,  which 
lasts  about  a  month,  the  cream  of  the  sea- 
son being  reached  during  the  full  of  the 
"hunter's"  moon.  The  snow  begins  to 
fly  during  the  latter  part  of  October  in  that 
high  north  land,  and  with  the  snow  comes 
the  season  of  still  hunting,  when  the  white 
carpet  covers  the  crackling  twig  and  rust- 
ling beech  leaf,  and  shows,  as  on  a  printed 
page  where  all  may  read,  the  movements 
and  doings  of  the  wild-wood  dwellers. 

The  shooting  ground  is  generally  reached 
either  by  way  of  Fredericton,  or  via  Perth 
up  the  Tobique  River;  the  latter  is  perhaps 
the  most  popular,  as  the  hunting  grounds 
are  rather  more  easily  reached  from  the 
railroad  terminal.  I  chose  that  route  on 
my  way  to  the  woods  to  try  that  most  fas- 
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cinating  but  uncertain  sport,  calling  the 
moose,  and  met  my  guide  at  Riley  Brook, 
some  twenty-four  miles  from  the  end  of  the 
railway  at  Plaster  Rock. 

Among  woodsmen  the  idea  is  generally 
received  that  the  cow  stays  with  the  bull 
about  three  days,  then,  watching  an  op- 
portunity, steals  away  and  hides,  while 
the  bull,  after  vainly  pursuing  her,  looks 
for  a  new  mate.  The  hope  of  every  woods- 
man is  that  he  may  happen  upon  a  bull 
recently  deserted,  as  at  that  time  he  seems 
fairly  distraught  and  loses  much  of  his  cun- 
ning and  caution.  He  seems  to  think  that 
any  and  every  noise  is  worth  following  and 
investigating.  As  his  disappointment  has 
made  him  extremely  irritable  and  as  he 
absolutely  refuses  to  trust  to  the  evidence 
of  his  eyes  and  ears,  he  at  times  makes 
it  extremely  interesting  to  the  unarmed 
"timber-cruiser"  or  logger  who  has  hap- 
pened to  attract  his  attention.  However, 
in  his  wildest  moments  he  never  loses  his 
instinctive  dread  of  man,  nor  does  he  ever 
doubt  the  warning  which  his  nose  gives 
him,  and  should  the  wind  bring  the  man 
scent  to  him  he  at  once  loses  all  interest  in 
further  investigation. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  a  superstition 
among  writers  that  only  an  Indian  can  ever 
successfully  acquire  the  art  of  calling  a 
moose.  Doubtless,  a  few  years  ago  only 
Indians  ever  practiced  it  and  they  were  the 
only  guides  procurable.  Lately  however, 
the  red  man  has  been  declining  in  favor 
and  the  white  man  has  been  taking  his 
place.  Of  course  it  is  far  more  poetical 
and  romantic  to  have  Indians  as  guides 
and  it  is  also  generally  cheaper.  But  the 
red  man  is  dirty  and  very  lazy,  besides 
being  subject  to  fits  of  the  sulks;  and  now 
that  taking  parties  into  the  woods  has  been 
systemized  into  a  business  and  the  men  are 
obliged  before  taking  charge  of  a  party  to 
take  out  a  license,  a  better  class  of  men 
than  were  to  be  found  in  the  old  days  are 
engaged  in  the  work.  Certainly  a  hundred 
or  more  bull  moose  are  each  season  called 
up  and  shot  in  New  Brunswick  alone,  and 
there  are  more  white  than  red  guides  en- 
gaged in  the  work. 

Although  it  is  the  custom  to  call  only  in 
the  early  morning  and  late  in  the  after- 
noon (the  law  forbids  calling  after  night- 
fall), the  cows  can  be  heard  calling  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  at  the  latter 


time  the  call  is  almost  continuous — a  long, 
wild  bellow  not  unlike,  in  its  general  char- 
acter, the  lowing  of  the  domestic  cow. 

This  call,  the  most  common  and  the  one 
most  often  heard,  is  easily  learned  and  im- 
itated by  any  one  whose  ears  are  attuned 
to  the  sounds  of  the  woods  and  is  able  to 
remember  the  notes.  This  call  is  given  by 
every  guide,  and  will  bring  a  moose  if  he 
happens  to  have  recently  lost  his  mate  or, 
blind  with  rage  and  desire,  is  looking  for 
one.  It  will  start  any  bull  who  happens 
to  be  within  ear  shot  with  a  desire  to  in- 
vestigate the  origin  of  the  sound.  A  bull 
coming  under  the  latter  circumstances  will 
probably  be  intensely  suspicious.  When 
he  first  starts  he  may  or  may  not  grunt  an 
answer,  but  he  will  move  silently.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  marvels  of  the  woods  how 
that  great  deer  will  put  his  hoofs  down  on 
the  dry  beech  leaves  without  a  rustle,  while 
to  your  feet,  although  shod  with  rubber 
or  buckskin,  they  are  absolutely  explosive. 
The  moose  manages  it,  however,  and  more- 
over will  keep  those  antlers  with  their  five 
feet  spread  of  points,  from  tapping  against 
the  trees  and  bushes,  that  would  scrape 
and  rasp  on  your  clothes  and  ring  on  your 
rifle  barrel  in  spite  of  your  best  efforts. 
At  such  times  the  bull  will  circle  to  get  the 
wind,  and  will  utilize  the  densest  thick- 
ets as  points  of  observation,  and  it  is  then 
that  the  man  who  can  put  that  bull's  sus- 
picions to  sleep  and  persuade  him  to  show 
himself  in  the  open  is  indeed  an  artist; 
but  such  an  artist,  either  white  or  red,  is 
not  common. 

No  one  who  has  passed  much  time  in  the 
woods,  or  has  given  much  thought  or  at- 
tention to  the  ways  and  movements  of  the 
wild  folk,  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
they  have  an  articulate  method  of  com- 
munication. Listen  to  that  wild-goose 
flock  as  they  swing  on  the  wind,  or  bet- 
ter still,  listen  to  the  stand  of  tamed  wild 
geese,  as  they  honk  and  croak  and  soothe 
and  plead  and  argue  with  their  wild  breth- 
ren to  forget  their  wildness  and  come  with- 
in reach  of  the  concealed  gunner;  then  say 
if  you  dare  that  animals  have  no  spoken 
language,  and  that  each  sound  does  not 
convey  some  definite  and  distinct  idea  to 
the  listener. 

Our  trouble  when  we  seek  to  imitate  is 
that  we  cannot  associate  sound  with  sense, 
and  when  speaking  are  perpetually  giving 
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the  wrong  intonation,  using  the  wrong 
sound  and  simply  talking  nonsense,  which 
naturally  must  make  the  hearer  suspicious 
and  so  defeat  our  object. 

As  a  natural  effect  when  two  bulls  come 
to  the  call  of  the  same  cow  one  or  the  other 
must 'give  way.  This  cannot  generally  be 
settled  without  a  fight,  and  should  the  bulls 
be  equally  matched  the  struggle  must  be 
Homeric  indeed.  Every  now  and  then 
when  hunting  you  come  upon  such  a  bat- 
tle-ground, and  the  manner  in  which  the 
ground  is  torn  up,  the  deep  impressions  of 
widespread  feet,  and  the  uprooted  bushes 
and  smashed  young  trees  show  the  power 
which  is  exerted.  Occasionally  the  antlers 
become  locked;  then  both  animals  perish 
miserably.  This,  although  a  matter  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  with  deer,  happens  but 
rarely  with  the  moose  owing  to  the  pal- 
mation  of  the  antlers. 

Many  of  the  woodsmen  claim  that  the 
young  bulls  are  generally  victorious  over 
the  older  ones,  and  there  are  good  reasons 
for  thinking  that  this  is  so.  A  moose  gets 
its  full  growth  and  strength  long  years  be- 
fore the  antlers  gain  their  full  size.  The 
small,  narrow,  sharp-tined  antlers  must  be 


more  effective  weapons  and  more  easily 
handled  in  the  woods,  and  youthful  agility 
must  be  a  considerable  factor.  An  old 
bull,  one  who  carries  a  magnificent  set  of 
antlers,  is  always  most  careful  and  cau- 
tious in  answering  the  call  of  the  cow. 
Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  having  more  than 
once  detected  the  cheat,  but  also  perhaps 
it  is  due  to  unhappy  memories  of  recent 
defeats  and  a  desire,  pardonable  enough 
on  his  part,  not  to  put  himself  in  the  way 
of  another  thrashing. 

When  the  shooting  trip  is  over  and  one 
looks  back,  the  every-day  occurrences,  in- 
teresting enough  in  themselves,  become 
blurred  and  indistinct  with  the  lapse  of 
time;  but  every  now  and  then  some  scene, 
some  incident,  seems  to  have  photographed 
itself  upon  the  memory,  and  stands  out 
clearly  and  distinctly  against  the  hazy 
background.  Such  a  scene  was  the  night 
of  the  October  full  moon.  The  night  was 
cloudless  and  breathless,  and  I  was  tempted 
to  leave  the  seductions  of  the  bright  camp 
fire  to  drift  about  the  lake  in  a  canoe,  and  if 
possible  see  or  hear  what  the  wild  things 
were  doing. 

Near  the  camp  was  a  so-called  lake;  in 
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reality  it  was  a  long,  narrow  slough  with  a 
foot  of  water  over  two  or  more  feet  of  mud, 
stretching  east  and  west  through  a  wide 
marsh;  the  clear  water  was  only  a  few  yards 
wide.  The  moon  hung  in  the  eastern  sky, 
a  globe  of  silver  light,  and  the  slough  and 
marsh  were  abundantly  illuminated;  but 
the  light  in  the  open  only  served  to  accen- 
tuate the  intense  blackness  of  the  shadows 
cast  by  the  fir  and  spruce  woods  on  either 
bank. 

The  silence  was  intense,  so  intense  that 
it  could  almost  be  felt.  There  was  no 
sound  of  insect  or  bird,  not  even  the  splash 
of  a  fish  or  of  a  feeding  musk-rat,  and  sit- 
ting there  in  the  canoe  the  same  feeling 
came  over  me  which  one  feels  when  in  some 
vast,  empty  cathedral,  or  when  wandering 
through  the  great  silent  woods  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast. 

Lindsay,  my  guide,  wished  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  call,  but  I  objected;  it  seemed 
almost  profanation  to  rudely  break  in  up- 
on that  profound  calm.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  a  cow  moose  came  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  marsh,  and  without  showing 
herself  outside  of  the  black  shadow,  began 
to  call.  The  wild,  savage,  but  half-plead- 
ing wail  floated  over  the  marsh  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  wildness  of  the  scene. 

After  some  half  hour  of  continuous  call- 
ing, during  which  time  we  could  hear  her 
splashing  restlessly  about  in  the  shallow 
water,  far,  far  off  on  a  hardwood  ridge  we 
heard  the  fierce  grunt  of  an  answering  bull. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  grunting,  low, 
savage,  but  perfectly  audible,  and  then  the 
call  of  the  cow  changed  to  a  low,  whining 
note  with  varying  inflections  impossible  to 
imitate  or  describe.  The  bull  answered 
with  low  roaring  moans,  then  the  cow  left 
the  water,  and  we  could  hear  the  two  wild 
lovers  meet,  and  silence  once  more  settled 
over  the  lake. 

At  last  the  end  of  the  outing  had  come, 
and  it  was  time  to  pack  up  and  go  back  to 
civilization,  after  a  trip  barren  of  results 
in  the  way  of  game  trophies,  but  rich  in  the 
"  pleasure  of  the  pathless  woods. "  We  had 
been  out  in  the  woods  early  and  late,  had 
worked  hard  and  faithfully  without  having 
seen  a  single  bull,  save  one,  an  enormous 
youngster  with  a  very  small  head,  who 
came  trotting  up  to  us  one  morning  in  all 
the  rashness  of  youth  and  inexperience, 
and  stood  for  some  minutes  calmly  con- 


templating us, — 1  presume  much  disgusted 
at  seeing  two  men,  instead  of  an  expectant 
and  lonely  cow. 

The  weather  for  the  last  week  of  the  trip 
had  been  cold  and  rainy  and  my  guide  had 
contracted  a  severe  cold,  which,  settling 
in  his  bronchial  tubes,  made  calling  or  still 
hunting  impossible;  the  poor  felldw  could 
do  nothing  but  cough. 

We  had  returned  to  the  main  camp, 
which  we  had  some  ten  days  before  de- 
serted, because  two  other  parties  had  come 
into  the  woods  and  camped  upon  what  we 
considered  our  lake.  Six  sportsmen  in  all, 
with  guides,  a  full  complement  of  attend- 
ants and  cooks — surely  no  one  tract  of 
country  was  big  enough  to  provide  sport 
for  such  a  crowd. 

We  reached  camp  about  ten  a.m.,  and 
after  lunch  I  told  my  guide  to  stay  there, 
and  employ  the  afternoon  packing  up  and 
getting  ready  to  pull  out  next  morning; 
while  I,  with  Andy,  the  cook  and  camp-boy, 
would  take  a  walk  on  the  hardwood  ridges 
lying  to  the  south  of  our  camp  and  away 
from  the  other  camps.  I  did  not  expect 
to  see  anything,  because  we  had  repeat- 
edly hunted  over  that  country  when  we 
first  arrived.  Judging  from  the  signs  seen 
we  believed  that  the  young  bull  spoken  of 
above,  and  one  or  two  cows  which  were 
drifting  about,  were  all  the  moose  in  that 
piece  of  woods;  besides,  we  thought  that 
the  country  had  been  thoroughly  hunted 
by  the  other  parties. 

It  had  been  wet  and  rainy  for  a  couple  of 
days.  The  dead  leaves  and  dried  sticks 
were  soft  and  soggy,  so  that  still  hunting 
was  possible. 

All  through  the  afternoon  we  rambled  on 
until,  shortly  before  sunset,  we  found  our- 
selves some  four  miles  from  camp,  having 
seen  absolutely  nothing,  not  even  fresh 
signs.  We  were  then  on  the  top  of  a  hard- 
wood ridge,  and  as  the  evening  was  per- 
fectly still  Andy  proposed  to  try  the  effect 
of  a  call.  He  had  only  called  up  one  bull 
before  this,  and  had  not  seen  that  one,  but 
like  every  other  boy  and  man  in  the  back 
settlements,  had  practiced  calling  assidu- 
ously, and  was  longing  for  an  opportunity 
to  put  his  knowledge  into  practice.  In  that 
country  of  birches  a  horn  is  soon  made, 
and  we  hid  ourselves  in  the  center  of  a 
little  thicket  of  young  spruces.  In  ortho- 
dox fashion  Andy  gave  the  first  call  in  a 


it  is  not  olten  the  hunter  comes  face  to  face  with  a  moose,  giant  of  the  deer  family. 


The  calves  are  tame  enough  in  their  innocence. 


low  tone  in  case  any  moose  should  be  close 
by.  The  call  had  hardly  died  away  in  the 
wood  when  sudden  and  fierce  came  the  an- 
swer, the  harsh,  savage  grunt  of  a  running 
bull,  apparently  not  three  hundred  yards 
away.  And  he  was  coming — we  could  hear 
the  crash  and  splinter  of  the  dead  wood  and 
the  click-clickety-click  of  the  boughs  as 
they  brushed  against  the  antlers. 

Then  a  cow,  angry  and  jealous  at  the 
thought  of  a  rival,  began  to  plead  and  moan 
back,  down  in  the  lower  swamp.  Instant- 
ly the  bull  stopped  and  evidently  stood 
irresolute  for  a  moment.  Again  the  cow 
moaned  and  whined,  and  the  bull  slowly 
obeyed  her,  grumbling  as  if  discontented. 
Andy  tried  to  call  again,  but  through  ex- 
citement the  sound  he  uttered  was  any- 
thing but  an  accurate  imitation.  Never- 
theless the  bull  answered  and  started  to- 
ward us  again,  and  again  the  cow  began 
to  plead  and  again  he  stopped.  He  was 
evidently  more  than  ready  to  be  off  with 
his  old  love,  but  lacked  the  moral  courage 
or  brutality  to  say  so,  while  as  for  the  cow, 
no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  family 
bickerings  which  had  occurred  before  this, 
she  had  no  intention  of  allowing  any  other 
cow  to  take  her  bull  away.  This  went  on 
for  some  time;  the  bull  answered  every  call 


which  Andy  gave,  but  apparently  had  re- 
turned permanently  to  his  allegiance,  and 
while  discussing  the  matter  they  were 
making  a  great  to-do  down  in  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  the  swamp.  The  trouble  was  evi- 
dently settled,  for  we  heard  nothing  for 
some  minutes,  when  suddenly  Andy,  with 
his  face  simply  blazing  with  excitement, 
whispered,  "He  is  coming  up  over  there  on 
your  left."  His  ears  were  better  than 
mine,  for  I  could  not  hear  a  sound. 

A  few  moments  of  breathless  tension,  a 
few  notes  of  the  horn  and  then  an  agonized 
"He  has  stopped,  he  won't  come."  Then 
the  noise  in  the  valley  recommenced,  and 
Andy's  language  as  whispered  became 
both  red-hot  and  sulphurous.  He  man- 
aged to  gasp,  "Slip  over  the  hill  quick  and 
see  if  you  can  see  him, "  then,  "  Don't  make 
a  noise,"  in  a  perfect  agony,  as  a  twig 
caught  and  snapped  on  my  coat.  I  doubt 
if  the  tiny  snap  could  have  been  heard  ten 
feet  away,  but  just  then  to  our  tense  or- 
gans it  sounded  like  the  crack  of  doom. 

Once  out  of  the  dense  spruce  thicket  it 
was  a  simple  matter  to  move  slowly  from 
tree  to  tree  over  the  wet,  soggy  leaves, 
stopping  at  each  shelter  to  carefully  ex- 
amine everything  in  sight.  I  had  gone  in 
this  manner  for  a  few  hundred  yards  when 
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my  eyes  fell  on  a  pair  of  magnificent  ant- 
lers protruding  from  a  spruce  thicket,  and 
immediately  below  and  between  them  a 
huge  gray  nose.  The  light  was  now  fad- 
ing, and  peer  as  I  would  I  could  not  make 
out  the  animal,  not  even  the  loom  of  his 
body.  To  approach  any  nearer  was  im- 
possible, for  the  trees  were  wide  apart  and 
the  cover  low  and  thin  between  us.  I 
dared  not  wait,  for  at  any  instant  some 
vagrant  air  current  might  bring  clear  and 
certain  information  to  that  enormous  nose. 
It  was  too  far  for  a  head  shot  and  some- 
thing must  be  risked.  I  sighted  the  point 
of  the  nose,  drawing  the  bead  well  down 
in  the  notch,  and  then  sinking  the  muzzle, 
pulled!  The  great  horns  pitched  forward 
on  the  ground  with  the  crack  of  the  rifle. 
Then  followed  a  ridiculous  sight,  for  An- 
dy, wild  with  delight  and  excitement,  came 
through  the  wood  bounding  over  the  logs 
and  crashing  through  the  bushes,  yelling, 
"Shoot,  shoot,  don't  let  him  get  away!" 
and  my  answer  that  the  bull  was  dead  had 
no  effect  on  him.     Together  we  went  up  to 


the  fallen  game,  and  as  we  approached,  the 
poor  brute  made  a  desperate  but  abortive 
attempt  to  rise;  so  stepping  round  so  that 
I  could  see  his  back,  I  broke  his  neck  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  killing  him  at  once. 

On  seeing  the  size  of  the  head  Andy's  de- 
light was  unbounded.  He  threw  handsprings 
around  the  body,  ending  by  jumping  on  the 
moose  and  dancing  a  Highland-fling.  When 
he  had  somewhat  calmed  down  we  examined 
the  prize.  It  was  well  worth  the  winning. 
The  moose  was  very  small  and  almost  jet 
black.  Of  course  in  the  woods  any  estimate 
of  weight  is  purely  guesswork,  but  he  prob- 
ably did  not  weigh  more  than  six  hundred 
pounds  at  most.  The  head,  however,  atoned 
for  the  size,  for  while  not  by  any  means  a 
record  head,  it  was  one  such  as  is  rarely  seen 
nowadays  in  New  Brunswick— fifty-nine  and 
one-half  inches  spread,  twenty-three  points 
with  a  thirteen  and  one-half  inch  palmation, 
the  whole  head  being  very  level  and  perfect- 
ly balanced.  To  complete  the  beauty  of 
the  specimen,  the  bull  was  decorated  with 
a  twenty-inch  bell  in  perfect  condition. 
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TO  sow  the  waters  of  the  ocean  with 
the  spawn  of  fishes,  and  gather 
therefrom  an  annual  finny  crop; 
to  plant  the  streams  and  lakes  in  like  fash- 
ion, and  reap  a  sure  and  regular  harvest  of 
trout,  or  shad,  or  other  piscine  species;  to 
bring  to  life  in  a  single  glass  jar,  by  ingen- 
ious artifice,  an  assemblage  of  creatures 
equal  numerically  to  the  population  of  a 
great  city — these  are  veritable  miracles, 
the  production  of  which  is  a  part  of  the 
every-day  business  of  the  most  picturesque 
branch  of  our  government — the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries. 

Nearly  everything  that  is  done  by  the 
government  fishery  people  is  of  picturesque 
interest.  Just  at  present  they  are  starting 
a  terrapin  farm  in  Maryland,  on  the  Chop- 
tank  River,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
how  far  it  may  be  practicable  to  propagate 
under  artificial  conditions  a  reptile  that  is 
fast  disappearing.  The  tract  employed  is 
a  large  marshy  area,  with  many  channels, 
a  sandy  beach,  and  every  other  requisite 
for  a  terrapin  paradise.  Some  hundreds 
of  "diamond-backs"  were  "planted"  there 
rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  last  sum- 
mer many  of  the  females  climbed  out  upon 
the  beach,  scratched  holes  in  the  sand,  and 
laid  their  eggs  in  the  customary  fashion. 
Evidently  the  creatures  imagine  that  they 
are  quite  wild  and  at  full  liberty — an  illu- 
sion on  their  part  which  the  scientists  in 
charge  are  most  anxious  to  encourage. 

The  fact,  however,  is  very  much  other- 
wise. A  board  fence  encloses  the  marsh, 
which  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by 
walks,  so  that  the  men  in  charge  can  go  all 
over  the  "farm,"  and,  while  looking  out 
for  the  safety  of  the  turtles,  can  watch  them 
and  make  a  close-at-hand  study  of  their 
breeding  and  other  habits.  All  nests  are 
carefully  marked  and  observed.  The  eggs, 
which  are  laid  in  batches  of  eight  to  twenty, 
are  soft  and  white,  about  the  size  of  mar- 
bles. When  the  baby  terrapin  chip  the 
shell,  in  September,  they  are  an  inch  and 
a  half  long;  but  usually  they  remain  buried 
in  the  sand  for  six  months  or  so.  to  escape 


the  winter's  rigor,  and  do  not  scratch  their 
way  out  until  the  following  spring. 

Partly  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
them  against  predatory  birds  and  other 
enemies,  the  young  turtles  are  confined  in 
pens  in  the  marsh.  They  burrow  like 
muskrats,  and,  to  prevent  them  from  es- 
caping, boards  are  driven  far  down  into 
the  mud.  Meanwhile  they  are  fed  on  cab- 
bage (of  which  they  are  extremely  fond) 
and  other  succulent  vegetables,  with  plenty 
of  crabs  and  fish.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions a  terrapin  takes  half-a-dozen  years 
to  attain  marketable  size,  but  it  is  thought 
that  the  animal  can  be  persuaded  to  grow 
much  more  rapidly  under  a  forced  system 
of  feeding.  This  point,  of  course,  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  problem  of 
commercial  turtle  culture,  the  possibilities 
of  which  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  wishes  to 
develop.  If  the  experiments  prove  suc7 
cessful,  private  individuals  may  think  it 
worth  while  to  go  into  the  business. 

Not  less  interesting  in  its  way  is  another 
enterprise  in  which  the  fishery  people  have 
newly  engaged,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  artificial  propagation  of  sponges.  The 
sponge  fisheries  of  Florida  are  among  the 
most  valuable  in  the  world,  but  the  in- 
dustry has  been  conducted  on  a  basis  of 
such  reckless  and  destructive  improvidence 
that  it  bids  fair  to  suffer  the  fate  of  the 
goose  which  was  killed  for  the  sake  of  her 
golden  eggs.  Already,  owing  to  an  in- 
creasing scarcity  of  the  product,  the  market 
price  of  sponges  has  risen  greatly,  and,  un- 
less  something  is  done  to  remedy  the  mis- 
chief, manufactured  substitutes  of  one  sort 
or  another  will  be  required  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  and  familiar,  stand-by  for  pur- 
poses of  ablution. 

The  experts,  however,  have  found  out 
how  to  plant  and  grow  sponges,  much  as 
if  they  were  tomatoes  or  cucumbers,  and 
they  have  recently  started  sponge  farms  in 
three  localities  in  Florida — at  Anclote  Key, 
in  Biscayne  Bay,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Key  West.  Wild  sponges  that  are  too 
irregular  in  shape  to  be  marketable  are 
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obtained  from  the  fishermen,  and  cut  with 
a  sharp  knife  into  pieces  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the 
outer  skin  more  than  can  be  helped.  These 
pieces  of  the  living  animal — the  sponge  of 
commerce,  of  course,  is  only  the  skeleton — 
are  fastened  to  copper  wires  strung  in  shal- 
low water  between  stakes  driven  into  the 
bottom.  Fifty  of  them  perhaps  will  be 
attached  to  a  single  wire  at  intervals  of  a 
fcot. 

Inasmuch  as  several  wires  may  be  strung 
between  any  two  stakes,  one  above  the 
other,  it  is  obvious  that  the  number  of 
sponges  which  may  be  planted  in  this 
fashion  within  a  single  acre  of  water-space 
is  enormous.  They  grow  very  fast,  and 
require  about  a  year  and  a  half  to  reach 
marketable  size.  Already  the  plan,  which 
involves  no  great  expense,  has  proved  it- 
self a  success,  and  firms  engaged  in  the 
sponge  trade  are  establishing  farms  of  their 
own,  one  concern  having  a  plantation  of 
one  hundred  thousand  sponges  in  process 
of  development.  An  obvious  advantage 
of  the  method  described,  as  compared  with 
the  gathering  of  a  wild  crop,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  practicable  to  select  for  plant- 


ing only  sponges  of  such  varieties  as  are 
choicest  and  most  valuable. 

Most  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries is  done  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
valuable  species  of  animals  which,  but  for 
its  efforts,  would  be  practically  destroyed 
by  the  greedy  people  who  make  a  business 
of  pursuing  them.  The  "blue"  crab,  pe- 
culiar to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States,  is  now  threatened  with  this  fate, 
and  the  experts  are  engaged  in  investi- 
gating the  possibilities  of  breeding  it  ar- 
tificially. Inasmuch  as  the  Chesapeake, 
which  is  the  principal  source  of  supply,  has 
seemed  in  past  years  to  be  almost  literally 
paved  with  vigorous  specimens  of  the  tooth- 
some crustacean  in  question,  the  possibility 
of  a  serious  reduction  of  its  numbers  has 
hardly  been  contemplated".  But  it  is  the 
story  of  the  buffalo  over  again — modified 
in  this  case  by  a  very  curious  biological 
fact,  relating  to  the  distribution  of  sexes. 

For  some  reason  not  yet  understood, 
practically  all  of  the  breeding  female  crabs 
are  found  in  the  lower  Bay — the  very  lo- 
cality where  the  principal  destruction  oc- 
curs. The  immensity  of  the  slaughter  may 
be  imagined   from  the  circumstance  that 


The  lobster  kindergarten  at  Wood's  Hole 
— showing  the  rearing  plant. 


By  courtesy  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 


"Stripping"  cod  on  a  fishing  schooner. 


a  single  cannery  uses  some  hundreds  of 
millions  of  the  "hard-backs"  annually, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  egg-bearers,  the 
"meats"  being  put  up  and  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  for  use  in  salads 
and  for  "deviling."  When  it  is  considered 
that  great  quantities  of  them  are  also  for- 
warded alive  to  the  cities  of  the  interior, 
packed  in  seaweed  and  ice,  one  realizes  how 
enormous  the  rate  of  consumption  must  be. 
There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  crab 
eggs  can  be  hatched  in  untold  numbers  in 
jars  of  sea-water.  A  female  "blue"  crab 
carries  some  millions  of  eggs  in  a  batch — 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  times  as 
many  as  a  lobster  would  lay — and  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  detach  them  and  put 
them  through  the  incubating  process  in  a 
glass  receptacle  provided  with  a  siphon 
arrangement.  Should  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries go  into  the  business,  it  would  estab- 
lish hatching  stations  on  the  lower  Chesa- 
peake, catching  the  mother  crabs  for  its 


own  use,  and  dump  their  multitudinous 
offspring  into  the  Bay. 

With  regard  to  lobsters,  the  most  im- 
portant recent  achievement  has  to  do  with 
the  rearing  of  the  artificially  hatched  young 
ones  to  the  adult  stage.  The  "fry"  are 
free-swimming  animals,  and  not  until  they 
are  about  three  weeks  old  do  they  assume 
their  final  form,  after  undergoing  a  series 
of  metamorphoses,  and  take  to  walking  on 
the  bottom.  From  a  cultural  view-point 
one  lobster  that  walks  is  worth  a  hundred 
that  can  only  swim,  because  the  latter  are 
very  liable  to  be  devoured  by  fishes  and 
other  foes,  whereas  the  ambulatory  crus- 
tacean hides  in  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  is 
comparatively  safe.  Until  recently  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  raise  the  babies  by 
hand,  for  the  reason  that  they  ate  each 
other  or  died  wholesale  of  epidemics.  But 
the  problem  has  been  solved  at  last  by 
placing  the  "fry"  in  submerged  nursery 
boxes  of  canvas,  in  which  the  water  is  kept 


"Stripping"  salmon  of  their  eggs. 


agitated  by  a  contrivance  resembling  a 
propeller.  The  current  thus  created  enters 
through  a  screened  aperture  below  and 
passes  out  above,  preventing  the  lobster- 
lings  from  crowding  together,  and  carry- 
ing away  all  dangerous  germs.  One  small 
gasoline  engine  will  run  the  propellers  in 
twenty  or  thirty  such  nursery  boxes,  and 
the  full-fledged  lobsters  are  turned  out  at 
a  very  small  cost  per  thousand. 

The  fishery  people  are  anxious  to  obtain 
from  Congress  money  for  conducting  this 
work  on  a  larger  scale.  Meanwhile  they 
have  established  a  new  lobster  hatchery  at 
Boothbay,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  where  a 
large  and  picturesque  "pound,"  for  hold- 
ing the  animals  in  semi-confinement,  has 
been  made  by  running  a  fence  across  the 
mouth  of  a  cove,  a  gate  being  provided  to 
allow  the  tides  to  flow  in  and  out.  Into 
this  enclosure  have  been  put  eight  thousand 
full-grown  specimens,  which  will  be  kept  for 
breeding  purposes.     Meanwhile,   men   are 


sent  along  all  the  New  England  coast  each 
summer  to  buy  egg-bearing  lobsters  from 
the  fishermen,  paying  a  little  more  than 
the  ordinary  market  rate,  so  as  to  furnish 
an  inducement.  The  eggs,  as  fast  as  col- 
lected, are  hatched  in  glass  jars,  and  the 
"fry"  are  gently  consigned  to  the  shallows 
of  the  vasty  deep.  More  than  one  hundred 
million  were  thus  liberated  this  year. 

Another  valuable  food  animal  that  has 
been  decreasing  in  numbers  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  is  the  "long"  clam — a  shellfish  be- 
loved of  frequenters  of  clambakes,  and  very 
important  commercially  on  the  New  Eng- 
land coast.  The  fishery  people  have  come 
to  the  rescue,  happily,  and  have  been  able 
to  show  how  the  species  may  be  main- 
tained and  even  increased  almost  indefi- 
nitely by  planting.  They  have  recently 
started  experimental  clam  farms  on  a  small 
scale,  obtaining  the  requisite  "seed"  by 
digging  in  places  (such  as  are  easily  found) 
where  large  numbers  of  tiny  clams,  only  a 
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few  weeks  old,  have  been  washed  up  be- 
tween high  and  low  water.  By  throwing 
the  sand  containing  the  clams  against  a 
coarse  wire  screen  the  latter  are  readily 
separated  out,  and  it  is  even  practicable 
to  grade  them  in  sizes  by  employing  several 
such  screens  with  different  widths  of  mesh. 

Now,  having  secured  in  this  way  a  quan- 
tity of  little  seed  clams,  they  are  planted 
by  the  simple  process  of  scattering  them  • 
broadcast  over  a  submerged  sandbank  at 
flood  tide.  They  are  active  youngsters, 
and  lose  no  time  in  securing  their  own 
safety  by  burrowing  into  the  sand.  They 
grow  with  marvelous  rapidity,  increasing 
in  size  something  like  1,500  per  cent,  in  a 
twelvemonth,  and  at  the  end  cf  two  years, 
under  favorable  conditions,  they  are  ready 
for  market,  measuring  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  inches  in  length.  At  the  age  of 
one  year  they  begin  to  breed,  and  a  single 
large  female  will  produce  millions  of  eggs 
in  a  season.  A  good  clam  farm  is  worth 
from  $1,000  to  $2,000  an  acre,  yielding 
larger  returns  than  any  agricultural  land, 
and,  with  a  crop  every  other  year,  it  has 
the  great  advantage  of  being  perpetually 
self-planting,  requiring  no  digging  or  fer- 
tilizing. 

In  suitable  localities  these  mollusks  can 
be  made  to  grow  so  thick  as  to  be  almost 


a  solid  mass.-  Most  surprising  results  have 
been  obtained  by  the  experts,  who,  going 
about  the  business  in  a  manner  scientifi- 
cally systematic,  have  laid  out  patches  of 
sand  in  places  left  bare  at  ebb  tide,  and 
planted  the  little  clams,  each  one  of  which 
was  carefully  measured  beforehand,  in  drills 
arranged  in  rows.  At  intervals  they  were 
dug  up  and  measured  again,  the  increase 
of  volume  being  determined  by  their  dis- 
placement of  water.  A  clam  one  inch  long, 
for  example,  displaces  about  two  and  a 
quarter  centimeters  of  water,  while  a  spec- 
imen two  inches  in  length  displaces  eleven 
centimeters,  or  nearly  five  times  as  much. 
Pursued  in  the  manner  described,  the 
farming  of  the  clam  is  really  an  agricul- 
tural industry,  and  the  same  remark  might 
be  held  to  apply  to  the  raising  of  oysters. 
A  fruitful  acre  of  ground  will  support  one 
young  bullock,  increasing  in  weight  at  the 
rate  of  five  hundred  pounds  in  a  twelve- 
month. One  acre  of  water-space,  properly 
located,  will  produce  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  oyster  meat,  shells  and  juice  not  in- 
cluded, in  the  same  length  of  time.  When 
it  is  considered  that  oysters,  weight  for 
weight,  are  nearly  equal  in  food  value  to 
beef,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  much  more 
substantial  profit  in  the  subaqueous  farm 
than  in  the  plantation  on  dry  land. 


Two  covered  clanj  beds  containing  thousands  of  young  mollusks. 
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The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  not  done 
much  as  yet  in  the  direction  of  oyster  farm- 
ing, beyond  showing  by  experimental  work 
what  might  be  accomplished.  A  primitive 
sort  of  culture  is  achieved  in  Long  Island 
Sound  by  growers  who  deposit  shells  on 
the  bottom  at  the  season  when  the  bivalves 
are  spawning.  At  that  period  countless 
millions  of  baby  oysters,  which  are  free- 
swimmers  at  this  stage  of  their  career,  are 
afloat  in  the  water,  and  are  anxiously  look- 
ing for  something  solid  to  which  they  may 
attach  themselves.  They  take  hold  of  the 
shells,  and  lo!  an  oyster  bed,  only  starting, 
but  of  fair  promise.  Later  on,  when  the 
mollusks  are  as  big  as  one's  thumb-nail, 
they  are  collected  with  a  dredge  and  used 
as  "seed,"  to  be  planted  elsewhere. 

This  is  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  the  scientific  method  proceeds  farther. 
The  "spat"  deposited  on  shells  (or,  better, 
on  earthenware  tiles  or  faggots  of  brush 
placed  in  the  water)  is  collected  when  of 
thumb-nail  size,  and  the  little  oysters  are 
put  into  flat  boxes  six  feet  square,  which 
are  laid  in  the  shallows.  In  each  of  these 
"  rearing  cases, "  as  they  are  called,  twenty- 
five  thousand  of  the  young  bivalves  are 
planted,  and  every  fortnight  the  biggest  of 
them  are  picked  out  and  transferred  to 
fresh  boxes.     Thus  treated,  they  grow  as- 


tonishingly fast,  soon  attaining  marketable 
size.  But  the  most  remarkable  point  about 
the  plan  described,  perhaps,  is  that  it  en- 
ables the  oyster  farmer  to  utilize  areas 
of  muddy  bottom,  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  swallow  and  smoth- 
er the  mollusks.  In  this  way  places  that 
otherwise  would  be  unavailable  for  the 
purpose  are  made  to  produce  the  shellfish 
in  quantities  limited  only  by  the  number 
of  cases  the  planter  chooses  to  employ. 

Oysters  depend  for  food  mainly  upon 
microscopic  plants  called  "diatoms."  In 
some  regions  there  is  an  insufficiency  of 
such  provender,  and  the  bivalves  are  so 
thin  in  consequence  as  to  be  unmarketable. 
But  recently  the  fishery  people  have  found 
out  how  to  fatten  them,  the  method  em- 
ployed being  very  novel  arid  interesting. 
They  place  them  in  ponds,  to  which  the 
tides  are  admitted  through  gates,  and  in- 
troduce into  the  water  quantities  of  certain 
cheap  mineral  salts.  The  diatoms,  feed- 
ing on  the  salts,  multiply  at  a  wonderful 
rate,  so  that  the  water  becomes  a  veritable 
soup.  All  the  oysters  have  to  do  is  to  suck 
it  in,  and  they  take  on  flesh  so  rapidly  that 
within  eight  days  they  are  ready  for  mar- 
ket, plump  and  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
There  seems  to  be  a  sure  prospect  of  im- 
mense money  profit  in  the  application  of 


Putting  cans  of  shad  fry  on  board  of  a  tug,  for  "planting." 


Taking  "ripe"  trout  from  a  hatchery  pond. 


the  idea,  inasmuch  as  the  trouble  in  ques- 
tion has  made  millions  of  barrels  of  the 
shellfish  unsalable,  causing  much  loss  and 
even  distress  to  fishermen.  The  process 
described  is  extremely  simple,  and,  requir- 
ing only  the  transplantation  of  the  mol- 
lusks.for  a  brief  period  before  shipping 
them,  costs  almost  nothing.    • 

While  much  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  is  pleasant  and  even  amusing, 
some  of  it  involves  hardship  and  danger. 
Every  autumn,  for  example,  the  govern- 
ment schooner  Grampus  visits  the  Nan- 
tucket Shoals,  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
"brood"  cod.  The  tide  runs  there  at  a 
frightful  rate,  and  sailing  vessels  ordinar- 
ily do  not  dare  to  visit  the  neighborhood; 
but  the  fearless  fishermen  on  board  of  the 
Grampus  venture  so  close  to  the  shore  that 
they  actually  capture  the  fish  out  of  the 
surf,  using  hand-lines.  They  take  the 
risks  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  remark- 
ably fine  specimens  of  codfish  which  are 
obtained  just  outside  of  the  breakers;  but 
the  experience  is  so  severe  that  men  com- 
monly refuse  to  make  a  second  trip. 

At  Kittery,  on  the  Maine  coast,  in  win- 
ter, men  go  out  in  small  boats  and  board 
the  fishing  smacks  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting cod  eggs.     Frequently  they  suffer  se- 


verely from  cold,  and  often  it  happens  that 
the  fish  are  already  dead  and  frozen  stiff; 
but  the  eggs,  still  preserving  their  vital- 
ity, are  taken  just  the  same,  by  the  fa- 
miliar process  called  "stripping,"  which 
consists  in  passing  the  hand  over  the  belly 
in  such  a  way  as  to  squeeze  the  ripe  ova 
into  a  pail.  Milt,  obtained  from  the  male 
in  the  same  fashion,  is  added  to  fertilize 
the  eggs,  which,  when  brought  ashore,  are 
forwarded  to  the  nearest  cod  station  to  be 
hatched. 

The  hatching  is  done  in  "tidal  boxes" — 
deep  troughs,  that  is  to  say,  in  which,  by 
an  ingenious  arrangement  of  siphons,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  is  imitated.  It  is 
the  custom  of  the  female  codfish  to  lay  her 
eggs,  numbering  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands at  a  spawning,  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  where  they  float  about  on  the  surface 
and  take  their  chance  of  being  fertilized 
and  incubated,  while  furnishing  food  in- 
cidentally for  every  creature  that  swims. 
The  conditions  to  which  they  are  exposed 
are  counterfeited  to  some  extent  by  the 
apparatus  described,  water  fresh  from  the 
ocean  being  supplied.  About  twelve  days 
are  required  for  bringing  out  the  "fry," 
which  are  liberated  in  the  shallows  along 
shore. 


Rack  for  capturing  spawning  salmon,  and  water-wheel. 


The  most  notable  success  thus  far  achiev- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  the  propa- 
gation of  marine  fishes  (barring  only  the 
shad)  has  been  with  the  cod.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  the  "fry"  have  been  planted  in 
the  ocean  off  the  New  England  coast  an- 
nually for  a  number  of  years  past,  and  the 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  fishery  is  marked. 
Inasmuch  as  the  eggs  are  easily  obtained 
and  hatched  in  uncounted  numbers,  it 
ought  to  be  practicable  without  much  diffi- 
culty to  multiply  the  schools  of  codfish  in 
the  waters  of  that  region  almost  indefi- 
nitely, the  only  limit  being  set  by  the 
amount  of  food  available  in  the  sea  for  the 
finny  creatures.  It  is  certainly  a  not  un- 
likely prospect  that  at  a  future  day  there 
will  be  ten  times  as  many  cod  to  be  caught 
as  there  are  at  present. 

The  shad  is  a  marine  fish,  properly  speak- 
ing, though  it  runs  up  the  rivers  to  spawn. 
It  feeds  on  the  ocean  pastures,  where  the 
amount  of  provender  is  unlimited,  and  at 
the  breeding  season  fetches  into  the  streams 
for  the  use  of  man  the  crops  of  those  sub- 
aqueous fields,  otherwise  inaccessible,  in 
most  appetizing  shape.  The  sea  will  sup- 
port any  number  of  shad,  and,  in  order  lit- 
erally to  crowd  the  rivers  with  them,  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  hatch  enough  of  their 


eggs  and  put  the  "fry"  into  the  water.  At 
the  present  time  there  would  be  no  com- 
mercial shad  fishery  worth  mentioning  if 
it  were  not  for  the  work  of  the  fishery 
people,  who  maintain  the  species,  and  have 
greatly  increased  it  numerically,  by  incu- 
bating 100,000,000  or  so  of  the  ova  annu- 
ally and  liberating  the  young. 

The  annual  shad  harvest  is  a  cultivated 
crop,  produced  by  planting — just  as  much 
so,  indeed,  as  any  crop  of  potatoes  or  beans. 
If  the  planting  were  stopped,  the  fish  would 
practically  disappear  within  a  few  years, 
owing  to  the  wholesale  and  destructive 
methods  of  capture  adopted.  The  great 
collecting  and  hatching  stations  for  the 
species  are  on  the  Susquehanna,  Delaware 
and  Potomac.  Agents  of  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  go  out  in  the  fishermen's  boats, 
and,  as  the  nets  are  drawn,  they  take  the 
eggs  from  the  fresh-caught  fish  by  the 
"stripping"  process,  and  fertilize  them. 
Sdme  of  the  fishermen  have  been  taught 
how  to  perform  this  operation,  and  many 
millions  of  eggs,  ready  fertilized,  are  pur- 
chased from  the  shad-catchers.  The  price 
paid  is  usually  $20  a  million — the  average 
shad  furnishing  about  25,000. 

The  eggs  are  hatched  in  the  ordinary 
glass  jars,  through  which  by  an  arrange- 
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ment  of  siphons  a  current  of  water  is  kept 
continually  flowing.  By  this  means  the 
entire  mass  of  ova,  numbering  perhaps 
80,000  in  a  single  receptacle,  is  kept  agi- 
tated all  the  time,  each  egg  being  bathed 
on  all  sides  by  the  life-giving  fluid.  After 
a  few  days,  the  period  required  depending 
somewhat  on  temperature,  they  begin  to 
hatch,  and  the  shells,  being  relatively  heavy, 
sink  to  the  bottom,  while  the  baby  fishes 
rise  toward  the  surface  and  are  sucked  out 
of  the  jar  with  the  water  through  a  glass 
tube  into  an  aquarium  tank.  They  are 
kept  in  captivity  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and 
are  then  conveyed  in  vessels  resembling 
milk  cans  to  the  river,  where  they  are  set 
free  by  gently  sinking  the  cans  until  they 
swim  out  and  away. 

This  method  serves  admirably  for  the 
artificial  incubation  of  most  kinds  of  fishes, 
but  there  are  some  species  for  which  a  dif- 
ferent process  has  to  be  adopted.  Trout 
eggs,  for  example,  are  so  heavy  that  they 
would  crush  each  other  if  treated  like  shad 
eggs,  and  accordingly  they  are  hatched  in 
troughs,  through  which  water  is  kept  run- 
ning. The  same  thing  is  true  of  salmon 
eggs,  which,  by  the  way,  are  obtained 
usually  from  specimens  captured  for  the 
purpose  by  a  highly  ingenious  contrivance. 
A  barrier  of  a  kind  known  as  a  "rack"  is 
put  across  a  stream  provided  with  doors 
which  lead  into  large  traps,  each  of  which 
is  as  big  as  a  room.  The  salmon,  in  trying 
to  make  their  way  up  the  river  to  spawn, 
get  into  the  traps,  from  which  they  are 
transferred  to  "live  cars,"  to  await  the 
ripening  of  their  eggs. 

During  the  spawning  season  of  the  lake 
trout,  in  late  autumn,  fishermen  are  forbid- 
den by  law  to  catch  them.  But  the  hatch- 
ery agents  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  employ  the  fishermen  for  their 
own  purposes.  A  government  egg-collect- 
or goes  out  on  each  fishing  tug,  and,  as 
fast  as  the  fish  are  taken — they  are  caught 
in  deep  water  with  gill-nets,  which  are 
reeled  in  by  machinery  over  a  big  roller  in 
the  bow — he  grabs  the  "ripe"  ones  and 
"strips"  them.  The  trout  which  have 
been  thus  treated  are  then  surrendered  to 
the  fishermen,  who  in  this  way  get  their 
pay. 

The  business  of  keeping  the  Great  Lakes 
adequately  stocked  with  the  food  fishes 
whose  capture  constitutes  so  important  an 


industry  occupies  much  of  the  attention 
of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Of  whitefish 
alone,  something  like  250,000,000  are 
hatched  annually  and  liberated  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  unsalted  seas.  This  work  is 
done  on  a  great  scale  on  the  Detroit  River, 
where,  as  the  seines  are  hauled,  spawn- 
takers  on  floats  strip  and  fertilize  the 
eggs.  Each  float  is  a  sort  of  platform, 
with  sunken  compartments  constructed 
after  the  fashion  of  "live  cars,"  in  which 
the  "ripe"  fish  are  kept  until  wanted.  As 
a  roe  fish,  or  a  male,  is  required,  it  is  dipped 
out,  utilized,  and  then  liberated. 

Just  at  present  the  government  is  trying 
to  re-establish  the  yellow  perch  fishery  in 
the  Potomac  and  other  rivers,  as  well  as 
in  Lake  Champlain,  by  artificial  propaga- 
tion, and  millions  on  millions  of  the  "fry" 
are  being  liberated  in  those  waters.  Men 
go  in  launches  to  the  fishing  grounds,  buy 
brood  fish  from  the  seine  fishermen,  and 
transfer  them  to  "live  cars,"  which  they 
tow  to  the  hatching  station.  There  they 
are  put  into  larger  cars  and  allowed  to  lay 
their  eggs,  which  are  deposited  in  long 
strings  resembling  in  form  an  old-fashioned 
purse.  Such  a  string  eighty-eight  inches 
in  length  has  been  obtained  from  a  single 
female.  Placed  in  troughs,  with  a  current 
of  water  running  over  them,  they  soon 
hatch;  and  inasmuch  as  a  mother  perch 
produces  from  1,000  to  100,000  young  at 
a  spawning,  it  is  evident  that  a  supply 
requisite  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view 
will  not  be  lacking. 

Barring  the  cod,  the  most  important 
work  done  in  behalf  of  any  of  the  fishes 
that  are  caught  in  salt  water  is  being  ac- 
complished for  the  flatfish,  which  is  a  vastly 
more  valuable  creature  than  most  people 
imagine.  It  is  the  "sole"  of  our  restau- 
rants, so  delicious  when  fried  in  crumbs. 
The  fishery  people,  are  hatching  from 
200,000,000  to  300,000,000  of  the  "fry" 
annually,  the  spawning  season  being  in 
winter.  Fyke-nets  are  used  for  taking  the 
fishes  in  the  bays  and  harbors,  and  they 
are  kept  in  tanks  of  running  water  until 
they  lay  their  eggs.  Their  fecundity  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  one  flatfish 
eighteen  inches  long  has  been  known  to 
produce  2,770,000  ova  in  a  batch. 

Not  much  has  been  accomplished  with 
the  halibut  for  the  reason  that  it  lives  at 
great  depths,  and,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
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ference  in  pressure  which  it  experiences 
when  drawn  to  the  surface,  it  soon  dies. 
To  bring  the  fish  to  shore  alive,  for  taking 
the  spawn  and  milt,  is  practically  out  of 
the  question.  The  difficulty  may  be  over- 
come, however,  by  collecting  and  fertilizing 
the  eggs  far  out  at  sea,  on  the  fishing 
grounds.  The  same  thing  might  be  done 
in  the  case  of  the  mackerel,  perhaps,  were 
it  not  that  this  valuable  food  fish  breeds 
most  erratically,  sometimes  spawning  far 
out  in  the  ocean  and  on  other  occasions  near 
shore.  It  would  be  very  advantageous  if 
the  commercial  fishermen  could  be  persuad- 
ed to  make  a  practice,  when  they  happen 
to  catch  spawning  mackerel,  of  "stripping" 
the  eggs  into  buckets,  fertilizing  them,  and 
dumping  them  overboard. 

Whenever  the  Mississippi  River  retreats 
after  overflowing  its  banks,  it  leaves  be- 
hind, in  gullies  and  depressions  of  the  land, 
many  pools  of  water,  some  of  which  are 
acres  in  extent,  forming  small  temporary 
lakes.  The  sun  soon  dries  them  up,  and 
the  fishes  they  contain,  which  are  often 
very  numerous,  perish.  But  the  fishery 
people  do  their  best  to  rescue  the  fishes, 
drawing  the  pools  with  seines  and  trans- 
ferring them  to  tanks.  There  are  catfish, 
yellow  perch,  sunfish,  pike-perch,  and 
many  other  species,  but,  most  valuable  of 
all,  the  crappie  and  black  bass.  These  last 
are  shipped  to  various  points,  for  stocking 
lakes  and  streams  in  Illinois  and  other 
near-by  states,  while  those  not  wanted  for 
this  purpose  are  put  back  into  the  river. 


While  undeniably  picturesque,  the  work 
of  the  government  in  fish-culture  possesses 
an  enormous  practical  usefulness.  In  its 
eventual  outcome,  it  will  enable  this  coun- 
try to  support  a  much  greater  popula- 
tion than  could  otherwise  be  maintained. 
What  it  has  already  accomplished,  indeed, 
affords  only  a  suggestion  of  future  possi- 
bilities. The  time  is  not  very  far  away, 
perhaps,  when  every  farmer  will  look  upon 
an  acre  of  water  as  he  does  upon  an  acre  of 
land,  expecting  so  much  annual  yield  from 
it,  whether  it  be  pond,  lake,  river,  or  es- 
tuary. There  are  surprising  results  to  be 
attained  by  the  feeding  of  fishes  artificially, 
which,  when  there  is  a  copious  water  sup- 
ply, may  be  said  to  correspond  to  so-called 
"intensive  "  farming  on  land.  Given  a  flow 
of  one  hundred  gallons  of  water  per  min- 
ute, and  plenty  of  liver  and  scraps  thrown 
in,  and  you  can  raise  a  thousand  pounds 
of  trout  in  a  pond  ten  feet  deep,  ten  feet 
long,  and  ten  feet  broad,  replacing  them 
with  small  ones  as  rapidly  as  they  reach 
marketable  size.  It  is  a  kind  of  industry 
as  yet  wholly  undeveloped,  and  in  the  di- 
rection of  which  few  people  have  ever 
turned  even  their  imaginations;  yet  it  is 
likely  to  be  realized  in  fact  some  day,  and 
there  is  no  telling  what  other  wonders  will 
be  brought  to  pass  in  the  utilization  of 
the  seas  as  a  vast  farm,  from  which,  with 
the  help  of  immense  batteries  of  incuba- 
tors, ingenious  man  will  be  able  to  obtain 
palatable  food  in  quantities  practically 
unlimited. 


Putting  down  a  boxed  clam  bed. 


Sometimes  you  even  have  the  good  luck  to  see  the  ruffed  grouse  standing  stiff,  erect  and  watchful  on  a  near-by  tree  limb. 


TRICKS   OF   THE   RUFFED   GROUSE 


By  W.    P.   KELLOGG 


IT  may  be  said  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  ruffed  grouse  shooting 
offers  the  most  trying,  yet  fascinating, 
sport  of  any  game  bird  in  this  country. 
In  Pennsylvania  particularly,  the  ruffed 
grouse,  commonly  called  pheasant,  is  truly 
"the  king  of  game  birds."  The  wild,  rug- 
ged mountains,  the  covers  of  brush,  briars, 
and  heavy  timber,  make  unusually  severe 
conditions  which  help  these  wily  birds  to 
escape  the  most  skillful  gunner. 

Counties  along  the  northern  border  of 
the  Keystone  State  furnish  endless  grouse 
covers,  but  there  the  hunting  is  the  hard- 
est. The  wooded  lands  are  principally 
those  unavailable  for  farming,  or  vast 
mountain  ranges,  in  places  almost  impen- 
etrable. Here  the  game  thrives  best,  as 
it  is  almost  beyond  human  endurance  to 
follow  birds  over  such  rough  country  and 
secure  fair  shots.  Of  course  there  are 
places  which  permit  of  comfortable  travel- 
ing with  a  sufficient  number  of  birds  to 
give  a  thorough  sportsman,  a  determined 
grouse  hunter,  a  reasonable  amount  of 
sport.  But  one  must  be  prepared  to  ac- 
cept hard  work,  climb  steep  hillsides,  push 
through  tracts  of  brush  and  briars,  clam- 
ber over  fallen  timber,  patiently  meet  all 
vicissitudes,  constantly  keep  the  gun  ready 
and  always  be  on  the  alert  for  an  unex- 
pected shot. 

The  ruffed  grouse  is  a  wily  bird,  inde- 
scribably swift  of  wing  and  possessing  a 
faculty  of  springing  out  with  a  startling, 
nerve-trying,  thundering  whirr  at  a  mo- 
ment you  least  expect  it.  The  grouse  also 
has  a  tantalizing  way  of  waiting  until  the 
hunter  is  in  a  certain  spot,  or  in  an  unhandy 
position,  and  then  flying  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  shot  is  impossible.  Even  after  your 
well-trained  setter  has  given  evidence  of 
game,  this  cunning  bird  will  seemingly 
study  the  situation,  and  either  flush  from 
behind  a  tree  when  you  are  directly  oppo- 
site, or  fly  from  the  other  side  of  a  pro- 
tecting clump  of  bushes.  In  either  case 
you  are  lucky  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  its 
buzzing  form. 

Sometimes  a  grouse  will  lie  so  closely 
that  you  may  pass  within  a  few  feet  of  it. 


Then  with  an  accompanying  roar  it  dives 
out  of  range  before  you  have  quite  recov- 
ered from  the  shock  and  located  its  flight. 

Years  of  experience  teaches  a  sportsman 
some  of  the  many  tricks  and  habits  of  the 
grouse  family,  yet  he  is  constantly  remind- 
ed that  he  does  not  know  all  of  them. 
At  the  same  time  he  will  find  birds  that 
appear  actually  stupid.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  grouse  flushed  wild  and  fired  at, 
after  two  or  three  flights  will  change  its 
tactics  and  sulk,  hiding  so  carefully  that 
at  first  the  sportsman  is  almost  inclined  to 
believe  that  his  dog's  point  is  a  false  one. 
At  such  times  a  grouse  can  be  closely  ap- 
proached and  it  may  even  show  a  spirit  of 
defiance. 

The  writer  has  seen  a  bird,  flushed  three 
times  without  presenting  a  killable  shot, 
finally  take  a  bold  stand  in  front  of  the 
dog  and  refuse  to  fly  until  the  gunner  had 
approached  within  a  dozen  feet  of  it.  In 
two  instances  I  have  seen  a  bird  so  stub- 
born, ignoring  all  ordinary  methods  to 
flush  it,  that  a  companion  actually  crawled 
under  the  fallen  tree-top  and  poked  it  with 
a  stick. 

One  grouse  I  have  in  mind  thought  itself 
safely  hidden  at  the  base  of  an  old  tree. 
When  the  dog  pointed,  I  walked  forward 
and  discovered  it  on  the  ground.  Think- 
ing it  had  been  previously  hit  I  stooped  to 
pick  it  up,  when  it  dashed  off  with  a  sud- 
denness so  unexpected  that  it  nearly  un- 
nerved me. 

Many  times  a  hunter  has  seen  a  grouse 
fly  into  a  clump  of  small  hemlocks,  but  the 
closest  searching  failed  to  find  a  feather. 
This  bird  has  a  way  of  fitting  itself  against 
the  side  of  a  tree,  its  blending  colors  quite 
concealing  it  from  even  the  most  practiced 
eye.  After  the  hunter  has  walked  back 
and  forth  under  the  trees,  examined  each 
one  thoroughly  and  given  up  in  despair,  a 
great,  rustling  whirr  over  his  head  will  tell 
how  well  he  was  fooled. 

Once  I  remember  how  three  of  us  stopped 
at  a  spring  for  the  mid-day  rest.  Our  guns 
were  placed  against  the  trees  and  our 
luncheon  spread  out  and  eaten.  A  half 
hour  later  we  arose,  brought  forth  pipes, 
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and  at  that  moment  were  startled  by  a 
grouse  flying  from  a  log  not  over  thirty  feet 
away.  Our  dogs  had  not  been  favored  by 
the  breeze,  and  that  cunning  bird  stood 
and  watched  us  until  it  felt  the  danger 
point  was  near. 

At  another  time  a  hunter  came  up  to  his 
two  companions  seated  on  a  rail  fence. 
His  dog  suddenly  stopped.  He  remarked, 
"You  put  up  a  bird  here,  didn't  you?" 
No,  they  had  not  seen  any  there,  and 
laughed  at  the  dog  pointing.  The  hunter, 
however,  refused  to  believe  it  a  false  point, 
and,  kicking  around,  raised  a  grouse  from 
under  the  fence  about  ten  feet  from  where 
they  sat.  Had  the  dog  not  shown  the 
proximity  of  game,  they  would  all  have 
gone  on  without  knowing  how  near  a 
crafty  bird  was  hidden. 

To  show  how  a  grouse  will  lie  under  fire 
I  will  relate  a  last  fall's  experience.  Three 
of  us  were  working  a  narrow  strip — a  creek 
bottom  of  hemlocks,  a  field  on  the  lower 
side,  a  brush  lot  on  the  upper  edge.  Two 
grouse  were  started  wild  and  followed 
through  this  patch.  One  of  the  men  was 
on  the  outside,  one  along  the  creek,  while 
I  had  the  upper  side.  When  part  way 
through,  one  of  the  party  spoke  to  me.  I 
stopped  and  replied  when  within  ten  feet 
of  a  rail  fence.  Before  I  could  go  on,  a 
grouse  started  from  behind  that  fence  and 
scooted  along  the  ground  quite  protected 
by  the  rails.  Had  I  not  stopped,  two  steps 
more  would  have  given  me  a  fair,  open, 
straight-away  shot.  We  continued,  ex- 
pecting to  find  the  birds  in  the  end  of  the 
woods,  but  were  disappointed.  Climbing 
the  fence  I  entered  a  field  containing  here 
and  there  small  hemlock  trees. 

"Now  look  out,"  I  called  to  the  com- 
panion nearest  me.  "Here  is  where  these 
birds  are  likely  to  hide,  just  to  fool  novices, 
but  we  know  a  few  of  their  tricks."  My 
dog  made  game  and  quickly  a  grouse  went 
out  from  one  of  the  small  hemlocks,  giving 
an  open  shot  which  was  easily  made.  My 
friend's  young  dog  broke  shot  and  acted 
badly.  The  man  got  the  dead  bird,  called 
his  dog  in  and  thrashed  him  soundly,  then 
came  back  to  where  I  stood  and  we  laughed 
over  our  easy  victory.  Still  gloating  over 
the  simple  manner  in  which  we  had  secured 
this  bird,  we  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  third 
man.  A  couple  of  minutes  later,  when  en- 
tirely unprepared  for  a  shot,  a  grouse  hurled 


itself  from  under  a  small  bush,  quite  apart 
from  all  the  others,  and  was  out  of  dan- 
ger before  we  could  gather  our  rattled 
senses. 

The  desire  for  the  solace  of  the  pipe  saved 
several  birds  from  my  gun  last  fall.  One 
morning  I  tramped  over  a  large  area  of 
likely  cover  without  seeing  a  sign  of  game. 
At  the  exact  moment  my  hand  was  twisted 
into  my  back  pocket  the  only  shot  of  that 
day  jumped  up  close  to  me,  sailed  across 
an  open  space  and  was  out  of  range  before 
I  could  get  my  gun  in  position. 

On  five  different  occasions  after  an  hour 
or  more  without  a  shot  I  stopped  to  fill  my 
pipe.  At  the  very  moment  that  my  hand 
was  in  my  pocket  or  when  in  the  act  of  ap- 
plying the  match,  the  gun  under  my  arm, 
a  grouse  flew  away  from  just  beyond  an 
old  tree,  or  the  other  side  of  a  sheltering 
bush,  safe  from  a  telling  shot,  yet  starting 
near  me.  Two  or  three  steps  more  each 
time  would  have  placed  me  in  a  position 
for  an  open  chance. 

It  is  the  unexpected  shots,  when  you  are 
least  prepared,  and  the  lost  opportunities, 
that  test  the  patience  of  the  ruffed  grouse 
hunter.  An  hour  or  two  without  a  shot 
brings  carelessness,  and  the  gun  is  shifted 
from  its  "ready"  position  to  a  more  rest- 
ful one.  The  eyes  lose  their  keen  percep- 
tion of  likely  hiding  places,  the  muscles  re- 
lax their  tensity,  and  even  the  dog  loses 
some  of  his  earlier  activity.  Then,  when 
least  expected,  a  bird  flushes  from  some- 
where, not  quite  out  of  range,  but  before 
the  gun  is  on  the  shoulder  it  has  escaped 
without  the  usual  salute. 

With  all  their  cunning  tricks  grouse  are 
easily  circumvented  by  hunters  of  experi- 
ence. In  a  territory  cut  up  by  farms, 
with  patches  of  woods  here  and  there,. one 
who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
country  will  secure  many  open  shots.  In 
one  part  of  Pennsylvania  where  I  spent 
several  successive  seasons,  well  known  cov- 
ers were  worked  systematically  with  good 
success.  A  certain  patch  of  twenty  to  thir- 
ty acres  always  contained  a  few  birds,  but 
after  a  flight  they  cut  across  an  open  field, 
passed  close  to  an  old  pine,  and  took  ref- 
uge in  an  opposite  swampy,  thickly  tim- 
bered wood.  One  gunner  was  always 
stationed  near  this  pine,  and  I  never  vis- 
ited this  place  without  driving  one  bird, 
or  perhaps  two,  across  the  open. 
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In  another  part,  a  rolling,  farming  coun- 
try, cut  by  numerous  ravines,  filled  with 
brush  and  wild  grapevines,  some  shooting 
was  always  assured.  Whenever  a  bird  was 
flushed  by  a  hunter  thrashing  through  this 
cover  it  was  certain  to  cross  to  the  next 
ravine.  By  knowing  the  "fly  way"  an 
open  shot  was  secured  by  the  lucky  man 
chosen  for  the  favored  spot.  Sometimes 
in  this  partly  cleared  country  a  grouse  will 
fool  an  inexperienced  hunter  by  flying 
from  the  woods  and  seeking  a  hiding  place 
along  a  rail  fence  in  a  pasture  lot.  Unless 
the  sportsman  sees  the  bird  leave  the 
woods  he  will  never  think  of  looking  for  it 
in  such  an  exposed  spot. 

One  bird,  I  remember,  came  near  get- 
ting the  best  of  a  companion  and  me  in 
this  manner.  It  flushed  wild,  disappearing 
over  a  knoll  above  us.  As  we  reached  the 
top  a  wild  old  bird  got  out  ahead  and  dove 
down  the  hill.  Believing  it  was  the  one  we 
were  following  we  walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  about  fifty  yards  away.  I  pointed 
to  a  stubby  pine  tree  beside  the  rail  fence, 
and  said  to  my  companion,  who  was  en- 
joying his  first  hunting  trip,  "  If  that  old 
cock  grouse  had  not  been  so  wild  I  would 
have  looked  for  him  right  under  that  tree. " 
My  friend  laughed  and  remarked,  "  I  guess 
no  bird  would  go  to  the  edge  and  drop  in 
that  open  place."  We  started  back,  but 
after  going  a  short  distance  missed  the  dog. 
As  he  failed  to  come  on  whistle  we  re- 
turned, found  him  on  a  point,  and  raised 
the  first  bird  from  under  that  stubby  pine 
tree,  securing  an  open  shot. 

One  day  three  of  us  were  driving"  to  our 
favorite  ground.  Passing  through  a  wood- 
ed piece,  one  of  the  party  spied  a  grouse 
standing  stiff  and  straight  on  a  log  a  few 
yards  from  the  road.  He  said  nothing  at 
the  time,  but  when  well  beyond  the  spot, 
stopped  the  horse,  grabbed  his  gun  and 
went  back.  Soon  we  heard  the  distant 
buzz  of  a  flying  grouse  and  the  crack  of  a 
gun.  Our  friend  came  back,  tossing  the 
bird  into  the  wagon  with  the  remark,  "  I 
fooled  that  one  all  right. "  Had  he  stopped 
the  horse  when  the  bird  was  first  seen 
there  would  have  been  a  whirr,  and  a  dis- 
appearing dash  of  brown  before  a  gun  was 
ready.  Because  the  wagon  passed  along, 
the  grouse  imagined  it  was  not  discovered 
and  remained  on  the  log.  The  gunner's 
return  was  unexpected  and  the  bird  was 


unprepared  to  attempt  more  than  an  es- 
cape by  ordinary  flight. 

Much  of  the  success  of  a  well-filled  game 
pocket  lies  with  the  dog,  as  well  as  the 
man's  ability  as  a  wing  shot.  A  dog  for 
ruffed  grouse  shooting  must  be  a  slow, 
careful,  close  worker;  one  which  will  follow 
out  every  possible  trail  and  remain  stanch 
on  the  first  suspicion  of  bird  scent.  There 
must  be  no  creeping,  or  sneaking  closer; 
this  bird  will  not  always  lie  for  the  near  ap- 
proach of  a  dog  and  then  the  noisier  com- 
ing of  the  man.  If  the  dog  stands  well 
back,  the  man  will  always  be  able  to  obtain 
a  better  shot.  It  is  well  not  to  lose  any 
time,  either,  when  the  dog  points.  By 
walking  in  slowly,  cautioning  the  dog  or 
urging  him  to  a  nearer  point,  a  smart  bird 
will  have  time  to  select  the  place  for  its 
flight  which  will  best  shield  it  from  a  pur- 
suer. Then,  again,  a  more  deliberate  ad- 
vance will  allow  a  bird  to  run  and  seek 
flight  beyond  range  of  a  telling  shot. 

Of  course  the  gun  cuts  some  figure  in 
securing  a  fair  bag  of  game.  It  should 
be  light,  a  12-bore  is  preferable,  although 
smaller  gauges  are  becoming  popular. 
Twenty-six  inch  barrels  are  long  enough; 
a  cylinder  for  the  first  shot  and  a  slight- 
ly choked  second  will  be  found  the  most 
suitable.  The  best  size  of  shot  is  always 
a  question.  Some  prefer  No.  6;  others 
choose  No.  8;  but  No.  7  will  give  a  good 
spread,  and,  if  propelled  by  a  three-dram 
load,  will  bring  down  grouse  quite  as  far 
away  as  most  shots  are  taken  in  the  woods. 
It  is  surprising  how  far  twenty-five  or  thir- 
ty yards  looks  in  the  woods.  It  is  usually 
within  thirty  yards  that  most  of  the  so- 
called  fifty  and  sixty  yard  kills  are  made. 

The  ruffed  grouse  is  a  game  bird  worth 
striving  for  always.  His  natural  cunning, 
his  rapid  flight  and  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  woods  are  matched  against  your 
skill.  He  is  worth  the  hard  efforts,  the  falls 
and  knocks,  the  scratching  briars  and  the 
constant  disappointments.  Of  course,  it 
is  a  bit  discouraging  to  come  in  at  night 
with  empty  game  pockets  when  you  recall 
at  least  three  birds  you  should  have  killed, 
if — .  But  remember,  it  is  not  all  in  the 
size  of  the  bag,  even  if  that  part  is  con- 
siderable of  a  comfort.  The  exercise,  the 
keen  air,  and  withal  the  glorious,  health- 
ful, outdoor  life  should  be  considered  worth 
a  great  deal  in  ruffed  grouse  hunting. 
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By  ALFRED  HENRY  LEWIS 


CHAPTER  IV 

When  Cato  went  whipping  away,  the 
polite  Mr.  Home  stood  watching  the  sur- 
rey's headlong  departure  with  a  smile. 

"That  gent  in  the  surrey,  Cap'n,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Home,  "was  a  fool." 

"He'll  know  more  later." 

The  vc'ce  was  full,  deep,  musical,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  noble  face.  The  most 
casual  survey  would  have  exempted  Cap- 
tain Moonlight  from  any  imputation  of  the 
commonplace.  He  was  above  a  middle 
height,  slim,  long  in  the  reach,  with  rounded 
chest,  and  wide  powerful  shoulders.  His 
hands  and  feet  were  as  small  as  those  of  a 
dandy  or  an  Indian.  His  skin,  tanned  al- 
most to  an  aboriginal  copper,  showed  him 
no  newcomer  to  the  plains.  The  expression 
of  his  face  was  high  and  noble;  and  yet  the 
pronounced  cheekbones,  lean,  curved  nose, 
clean  angles  at  chin  and  jaw,  told  of  the 
predatory.  The  wonder  of  the  man  lurked 
in  those  gray  eyes,  which  danced  or  drew 
to  a  level  stare,  were  soft  as  a  woman's  or 
became  hard  as  agate,  according .  to  their 
owner's  mood.  Over  all  abode  an  atmos- 
phere of  dignity,  and  of  domination  with- 
out truculence.  And  yet,  given  anger  as 
an  element  and  an  enemy  to  be  the  object, 
one  could  smell  a  latent  genius  for  venge- 
ance and  reprisal.  One  might  have  found 
an  easier  foe  than  Captain  Moonlight; 
there  was  that  about  him  which  furnished, 
even  to  the  thickest  and  the  most  careless, 
a  thought  of  the  tiger  asleep. 

"They're  the  outfit  that  bought  the 
Bar-Z  ranch."  Mr.  Home  tossed  this  off 
lest  Captain  Moonlight  be  behind  on  Pan- 
handle gossip.  "About  a  day's  pull  up 
the  river,  the  home-ranch  is.  They'll  stay 
at  old  Ruggles'  to-night. 

"  Frosty  told  me  at  Tasoosa, "  continued 
Mr.  Home,  naming  a  gifted  gambler  of  his 
acquaintance,  "that  old  Ruggles  was  goin' 
to  give  a  baile.  It's  day  after  to-morrow. 
Frosty's  comin'  up  to  turn  a  little  monte 
for  the  Mexicans.  He  ought  to  win  a  peso 
or  two,  Frosty  had.    When  it  gets  down  to 


kyards,  he's  as  cunnin'  as  a  pet  fox.  I 
wonder  now  what's  old  Ruggles'  idee  in 
givin'  this  fandango." 

"There  should  be  nothing  strange  about 
it,"  observed  Captain  Moonlight,  rolling 
a  second  cigarette.  "  Ruggles  is  more  of  a 
Mexican  than  a  white  man.  His  wife  was 
a  Mexican — a  Baca.  Now  his  daughter  is 
to  marry  a  Baca — a  Don  Anton  Baca,  from 
over  near  Chaparita.  The  baile  is  in  honor 
of  their  betrothal." 

"Not  your  Don  Anton  Baca?" 

Mr.  Home  had  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the 
name. 

"You've  guessed  it.  It  was  his  peons 
who  tore  my  buffalo  camp  to  pieces  last 
fall,  and  cut  and  slashed  two  hundred  robes 
for  me." 

"An'  then  left  a  moccasin  behind," 
jeered  Mr.  Home,  in  vast  contempt  for  the 
stratagem,  "to  make  you  think  they  was 
Injuns." 

"  But  forgot  to  mount  their  ponies  from 
the  right  side,  as  Indians  would,  and  so  left 
proof  as  plain  as  a  page  of  print  that  they 
were  Mexicans.  However,  there's  no  ques- 
tion. I  ran  their  trail  straight  to  the  Baca 
ranch  on  the  Concha." 

"Ay!" — this  with  a  satisfied  smile — 
"an'  cut  out  two  hundred  head  of  Don 
Baca's  fattest  steers,  an'  drove  them  over 
to  the  Palo  Duro  to  make  all  even.  Two 
hundred  steers  for  two  hundred  robes  is  a 
proper  good  barter.  To  keep  it  up  would 
break  all  the  Bacas  between  the  Canadian 
an'  the  Rio  Grande." 

Silence  fell  for  a  space. 

"Mr.  Home,"  observed  Captain  Moon- 
light, after  a  wordless  two  minutes,  "I've 
a  notion  to  attend  that  baile  at  the  Rug- 
gles' ranch." 

"You're  the  doctor,  Cap'n!"  returned 
Mr.  Home,  a  bit  dubiously.  "  But  you 
know  old  Ruggles  ain't  got  much  use  for 
us  buffalo  hunters.  He  allows  we  kill  his 
cattle.  Besides,  there's  your  friend  Don 
Baca.  Don't  you-all  reckon,  Cap'n,  the 
young  greaser  has  missed  them  two  hun- 
dred steers  by  now?" 

"And  if  he  has?" 
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"Nothin'  much!  Only  under  all  them 
circumstances  that  I've  laid  out,  I  sort  o' 
wondered  if  your  cuttin'  in  on  old  Rug- 
gles'  baile  might  not  lead  up  to  a  war." 

Captain  Moonlight  smiled  carelessly. 

"The  smoke  would  have  to  be  very 
thick,  amigo,  to  keep  me  from  seeing  my 
way  through. "  Then  rousing  himself  with 
a  manner  of  decision :  "  However,  it's  set- 
tled; I'll  be  at  that  betrothal  dance  of  the 
Senorita  Inez.  Also,  I  shall  want  my  best 
horse.  Catch  up  your  pony  and  ride  over 
to  the  Palo  Duro;  a  good  road  gait  should 
bring  you  there  by  midnight,  and  you'll 
have  a  moon.  Meet  me  here  to-morrow 
night,  and  bring  President  with  you." 

"President?" 

"Yes,  President;  I've  an  impression  that 
I  shall  open  the  Mexican  eyes  before  we're 
through,  and  to  do  it  I'll  need  the  four 
swiftest  hoofs  in  the  Panhandle." 

When  Mr.  Home  had  departed,  Captain 
Moonlight  cast  loose  the  cinches,  and  draw- 
ing the  saddle  from  his  already  hobbled 
pony,  threw  it  on  the  grass  by  the  camp 
fire.  Rummaging  in  one  of  the  warbags 
he  took  out  a  sizable  bundle,  ambiguous  in 
character,  but,  as  nearly  as  one  might  guess 
in  the  twilight  now  gathering  beneath  the 
thick-boughed  trees,  being  nothing  other 
than  the  skin  of  some  animal  rolled  tight. 
With  this  in  his  hand  he  approached  the 
mournful  Iron  jacket,  still  rigid  and  move- 
less as  a  statue. 

"How  fares  it  with  my  father?" 

Captain  Moonlight's  words  were  grave- 
ly sympathetic.  Iron  jacket  never  gave  a 
sign;  the  query  gained  not  the  quiver  of 
an  eyelash  in  reply.  It  was  as  though 
Captain  Moonlight  had  spoken  to  a  tree. 
That  gentleman,  however,  appeared  neither 
astonished  nor  hurt. 

"I  come,"  said  he,  "to  lift  shame  from 
my  father's  shoulders,  and  wash  the  black 
from  his  face  and  the  sorrow  from  his 
heart.     Does  my  father  see?" 

While  he  spoke,  Captain  Moonlight  un- 
did the  mysterious  roll  and  threw  it  at  the 
feet  of  Iron  jacket.  It  was  a  pouch  made 
from  the  whole  skin  of  a  beaver,  with  claws 
and  teeth  and  tail  retained. 

Ironjacket's  broad  breast  began  to  heave. 
What  Captain  Moonlight  had  tossed  down 
before  him  was  as  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  but,  beyond  that  straining  bosom 


and  the  fire  gathering  in  his  eye,  he  con- 
trolled himself. 

"It  is  the  lost  medicine  of  Ironjacket," 
he  whispered  at  last,  drawing  the  beaver- 
skin  pouch  toward  him  in  a  mystified  way. 
"The  medicine  of  Ironjacket  has  come 
back. "  Then,  casting  off  the  ragged  blan- 
ket, he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  sent  a  yell, 
that  was  as  a  proclamation  of  self-respect, 
reverberating  among  the  hills  that  fenced 
about  the  Cottonwood  grove.  It  was  not 
defiant,  not  joyful,  that  yell.  It  was  sim- 
ply the  reassertion  of  his  savage  man- 
hood, and  notice  to  the  world  that  Iron- 
jacket  had  once  more  taken  to  himself  the 
high  place  that  was  his  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Kiowas. 

CHAPTER    V 

THE    STORY    OF    THE    STEEL    SHIRT 

Ironjacket  stood  for  a  moment  as  straight 
as  a  pine — nostril  working,  eye  burning 
with  pride.  Then  he  wheeled  on  his  heel 
and  stalked  into  his  lodge. 

Captain  Moonlight  rolled  a  fresh  ciga- 
rette. The  Kiowa,  in  his  aboriginal  ec- 
centricities, was  no  new  page  to  him,  and 
he  awaited  the  return  of  Ironjacket  with- 
out gesture  or  remark.  Repose  is  the  foun- 
dation of  dignity  with  a  savage,  and  Cap- 
tain Moonlight,  when  he  dealt  with  Indians, 
became  as  one  of  them.  Besides  it  was  not 
his  "medicine"  that  had  been  lost  and  was 
now  returned;  his  good  repute  had  not 
just  been  lifted  from  the  mire.  It  was  easy 
for  him  to  be  cool  and  preserve  a  steady 
gravity  of  manner. 

Southwind  and  her  daughter  Firelight 
understood  all  that  had  passed,  and  could 
construe  its  meaning  in  their  dusky  des- 
tinies. They  had  glowed  passively  while 
Ironjacket  was  near;  once  he  stepped 
within  the  lodge,  and  the  restraint  of  his 
presence  was  withdrawn,  they  chirped  to 
each  other  like  a  brace  of  catbirds.  A 
squaw  has  no  dignity  to  keep  up.  She 
may  grow  as  excited  as  she  chooses.  She 
may  wail  with  sorrow  or  laugh  with  de- 
light, and  her  standing  remain  unshaken. 

Ironjacket  came  forth  from  the  lodge, 
and  that  gratulatory  chatter  of  wife  and 
daughter  sank  to  whisperings  and  ecstatic 
murmurs.  He  himself  was  in  gay  fresh 
face  paints — yellow,  green  and  red.  Two 
arrogant    eagle    feathers    jutted    skyward 
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from  the  roots  of  his  scalp-lock.  His 
blanket  was  black  and  red.  Where  it  fell 
away  from  his  brawny  throat,  a  silver 
medal  showed  pendent  to  a  necklace  of 
bearclaws.  Also,  he  had  pinched  heavy, 
silver  earrings  into  the  lobes  of  his  ears, 
and  freighted  his  belt  with  a  knife  and 
tomahawk;  steel-bright  and  glancing  were 
the  latter  in  the  flare  of  the  camp  fire. 
In  his  hand  Iron  jacket  bore  his  red  stone 
"medicine"  pipe  of  ceremony,  bought  at 
the  price  of  two  lives  from  the  sacred  pipe- 
stone  quarries  a  long  twelve  hundred  miles 
to  the  north — quarries  guarded  from  Kio- 
was  by  blood-hungry  Sioux  and  Pawnees. 
Altogether,  during  those  brief  moments 
within  the  lodge,  he  had  wrought  marvel 
in  his  appearance.  He  had  gone  in  the 
tribal  vagrant — ragged,  and  painted  a  de- 
jected black.  He  came  out  brilliant,  pros- 
perous and  proud — a  Kiowa  of  wealth,  sta- 
tion and  respect. 

Shaking  the  rich  blanket  from  his  shoul- 
ders, Ironjacket  spread  it  like  a  sumptu- 
ous rug  on  the  windward  side  of  the  fire, 
and  invited  Captain  Moonlight  to  occupy 
it.  When  they  were  placed,  cross-legged 
like  two  tailors,  he  began  with  not  a  little 
flourish  to  fill  the  red-stone  pipe.  He  spoke 
a  sharp  word  to  Southwind.  That  obe- 
dient woman  scrambled  to  her  feet,  and 
a  moment  later  planted  Ironjacket's  lance 
in  the  ground  at  the  door  of  the  lodge. 
On  the  lance  she  hung  his  war  shield.  The 
long  red  plume  of  hawk's  feathers,  that 
adorned  the  center  of  the  shield,  tossed  in 
the  slow  evening  breeze,  and  gave  notice 
that  here  a  warrior  lived — one  capable  for 
peace  or  strife,  or  whatever  other  manly 
thing  might  be  demanded  of  him. 

The  pipe  being  filled,  Ironjacket  lighted 
it  with  a  coal  of  fire,  and  blew  smoke  to  the 
sky  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  lastly  to 
the  setting  sun,  whose  red  disk  just  showed 
above  the  western  skyline.  He  passed  the 
pipe  to  Captain  Moonlight,  who  returned 
the  peaceful  compliment  of  those  three 
formal  smoke-puffs.  Ceremony  being  sat- 
isfied, Ironjacket  reclaimed  his  pipe,  Cap- 
tain Moonlight  again  betook  himself  to 
cigarettes,  and  the  pair  settled  themselves 
to  the  easy  commonplace  of  a  tobacco- 
comforted  evening. 

After  ten  minutes  of  silent  smoking,  Iron- 
jacket  bent  a  benignant  look  upon  Captain 
Moonlight. 


"I  was  forgotten,"  said  Ironjacket  in 
Kiowa,  "and  my  son  restored  me;  I  was 
dead,  and  he  has  made  me  live.  My  son 
is  a  warrior — I  have  seen  him  fight.  But 
some  day  he  may  have  too  many  enemies. 
When  that  morning  comes,  my  son  must 
send  for  his  father.  Nor  shall  I  be  far  to 
seek.  Waiting  for  that  hour,  Ironjacket 
swears  by  his  medicine,  and  by  grass  and 
water  and  the  fire  made  of  cedar-wood, 
that  he  will  never  again  be  two  days'  ride 
from  his  son." 

"I  thank  my  father,  and  shall  not  for- 
get," Captain  Moonlight  answered  in  Kio- 
wa, which  he  spoke  as  glibly  as  though  it 
were  the  tongue  of  his  mother. 

"My  son  found  the  lost  'medicine'  of  his 
father  by  Wolf  Creek.  It  had  been  caught 
in  the  bough  of  a  little  tree." 

"I  found  my  father's  'medicine'  by  the 
salt  lakes  back  of  Tulia."  Captain  Moon- 
light wore  the  same  air  of  careless  indiffer- 
ence that  distinguished  Ironjacket.  "Gray 
Horse,  the  Comanche,  was  wearing  it.  He 
had  said  that  he  took  it  in  battle." 

The  cords  in  Ironjacket's  throat  began 
to  swell  rancorously. 

"Gray  Horse  lied.  The  Comanches  am- 
bushed us  in  the  thick  bushes  by  Wolf 
Creek.  My  'medicine'  was  tied  to  my 
lance,  and  when  I  charged  it  was  torn  off 
by  the  branches.  For  one  whole  moon  I 
sought  it,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found.  The 
lying  Gray  Horse  had  picked  it  up.  Now 
I  shall  search  for  this  Two-tongue;  when 
I  have  found  him  he  will  talk  no  more  lies." 

Captain  Moonlight  reached  for  his  bridle, 
that  had  been  thrown  on  the  grass  by  his 
saddle.  From  the  bits  depended  a  black, 
glossy  braid  of  hair.  This  he  disengaged, 
and  tossed  to  Ironjacket. 

"There  is  his  scalp,"  said  he,  "and  my 
father  is  too  late.  Gray  Horse  ate  my 
buffalo  meat,  and  smoked  my  pipe.  Then 
he  crept  in  among  my  horses  to  steal;  for 
Gray  Horse  was  a  thief  as  well  as  a  liar. 
It  was  in  the  night;  but  my  eye  was  open 
and  my  ear  awake.  So  I  shot  him  with 
my  buffalo  gun,  and  brought  my  father 
back  his  'medicine.'  Also,  my  father  may 
keep  the  scalp;  it  will  give  him  a  good 
heart." 

Ironjacket's  black  eyes  snapped  and 
blazed,  as  he  fondled  the  thick  braid  of 
hair. 

"I  will  tie  it  to  my  'medicine,'"  he  said. 
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''It  shall  be  as  a  warning  to  liars."  Then, 
after  surveying  for  a  moment  the  beaver- 
skin,  which  was  the  outward  husk  of  that 
important  "medicine,"  Iron  jacket  opened 
it  at  the  laced  slash  between  the  forelegs, 
and  thrust  in  his  hand.  One  by  one  with 
his  searching  fingers  he  counted  over  those 
several  occult  odds  and  ends  that  together 
made  up  his  fetish.  Nothing  was  missing, 
as  one  might  tell  by  the  even  satisfied 
twinkle  of  his  eyes.  "It  is  good!"  said  he. 
"But  yet" — he  looked  inquiringly  at  Cap- 
tain Moonlight — "how  did  my  son  know 
it  was  the  'medicine'  of  his  father?" 

"Am  I  not  a  Kiowa?  Do  I  not  know  a 
Kiowa  'medicine'  even  on  a  thieving  Co- 
manche? Does  not  every  Kiowa  know 
Iron  jacket?  The  trail  to  my  father  was 
neither  long  nor  hard.  I  knew  that  he 
must  be  mourning,  so  I  came  at  once.  Let 
me  ask  my  father:  Is  there  nothing  gone? 
He  should  feel  in  his  beaver-skin  bag 
again." 

"All  is  there,"  reported  Iron  jacket,  after 
a  second  and  more  thorough  exploration. 
"There  is  nothing  lost." 

Captain  Moonlight  held  out  a  greasy 
buckskin  packet,  stained  with  time,  and 
whipped  about  with  deer-sinews. 

"Did  my  father  ever  see  this?"  he  asked. 
"I  took  it  from  my  father's  'medicine,' 
when  I  stripped  it  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  lying  Gray  Horse.  Had  the  Comanche 
put  it  there?" 

Iron  jacket  took  the  buckskin  packet  into 
his  hands,  and  looked  it  over  with  familiar 
interest. 

"This  I  have  seen  always,"  said  Iron- 
jacket.  "I  had  it  from  my  father;  whose 
father  had  it  before  him.  It  was  with  my 
'medicine,'  but  it  was  not  part  of  it.  No," 
and  Ironjacket  again  recurred  to  his  scru- 
tiny of  the  buckskin  packet,  "no;  this  was 
the  'medicine'  of  a  white  face  who  died 
long  ago— so  long  ago  that  this  river" — 
tossing  his  hand  toward  the  Canadian — 
"was  young  when  he  died." 

"I  have  looked  inside,"  said  Captain 
Moonlight.  "As  my  father  says,  it  is  a  white 
man's  'medicine.'  It  is  a  talking  'medicine,' 
and  tells  of  the  white  man's  God." 

"My  son  is  brave.  The  heart  of  Iron- 
jacket  is  strong;  and  yet  he  would  not 
unwrap  this  thing.  Our  wise  men  have 
said  that  an  evil  spirit  has  his  home  in  it. 
Wait!" 


Ironjacket  arose  and  entered  the  lodge. 
Soon  he  returned  with  a  short  tunic 
or  hunting-shirt,  heavily  bedecked  with 
fringes  and  feathers.  He  put  the  garment 
into  the  hands  of  Captain  Moonlight.  The 
weight  amazed;  on  closely  examining  it 
the  mystery  was  laid  bare.  The  body  of 
the  tunic  was  made  up  of  a  shirt  of  finely 
linked  chain  mail.  The  steel  links  showed 
brown  with  time  and  rust,  but  had  been 
kept  smooth  with  tallow.  Divested  of 
feathers  and  buckskin  fringes,  which  were 
an  Indian  addition,  this  steel  shirt — sleeve- 
less it  was — would  have  reached  from  a 
tall  man's  throat  to  a  point  midway  be- 
tween hip  and  knee.  Captain  Moonlight 
hefted  the  thing  in  his  hand;  his  examina- 
tion over,  he  bent  an  inquiring  glance  on 
the  Kiowa. 

"Listen!"  said  Ironjacket,  in  response 
to  the  glance.  "It  is  that" — pointing  to 
the  steel  tunic — "which  makes  the  name 
of  Ironjacket.  My  son  shall  hear.  No, 
I  wouldn't  tell  it  to  a  white  man;  but  my 
son  is  a  Kiowa.  This  is  what  was  told  by 
my  father,  who  heard  it  from  his  father. 
There  have  been  many  Iron  jackets — so 
many."  He  held  up  seven  fingers.  "One 
and  all  they  have  owned  this  iron  shirt, 
the  father  giving  it  to  the  son;  and  with 
it  the  'medicine'" — pointing  to  the  skin- 
wrapped  packet — "of  the  dead  white  face. 
I  am  a  Kiowa;  my  father  was  a  Kiowa. 
But  my  father's  father,  and  all  who  went 
before,  were  Missouris.  The  Missouris 
were  bold  men,  but  they  are  gone  now. 
Some  were  killed  by  the  Pawnees;  some 
by  the  Sioux.  Then  the  smallpox  came, 
and  only  a  few  were  left.  That  was  many 
summers  ago  when  my  father's  father  was 
chief  of  the  Missouris.  Now  when  they 
were  too  weak  to  fight  with  the  Pawnees 
and  the  Sioux,  they  came  to  their  cousins 
the  Kiowas;  and  then  there  were  no  more 
Missouris.  They  were  all  Kiowas  from 
that  time." 

Ironjacket  paused  to  uplift  himself  with 
a  puff  from  the  red-stone  pipe. 

"My  son,  listen !  As  many  summers  ago 
as  there  are  leaves  on  a  large  tree,  the 
Missouris  lived  by  the  big  bend  where  the 
Kaw  has  its  mouth.  One  day  their  hunt- 
ers were  far  out  on  the  plains  after  buffa- 
loes. Their  camp  was  by  the  Pawnee 
Rock.  While  the  Missouris  were  by  the 
Rock,   many  white   men   came   from   the 
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west;  with  them  were  their  squaws  and 
papooses.  The  white  men  were  fools. 
They  thought  the  Missouris  were  Osages, 
for  whom  they  bore  a  message.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  white  men  smoked  with  the 
chief  of  the  Missouris.  When  he  had 
smoked,  he  said:  'We  come  from  beyond 
the  mountains  to  the  west.  By  the  mouth 
.of  the  Kaw,  on  the  big  bend  of  the  Mis- 
souri, we  are  going  to  live.  See,  we  bring 
our  squaws,  and  our  papooses,  and  our 
spotted  buffaloes  (cattle);  for  we  shall 
build  a  town  and  stay.  But  first  we  must 
kill  all  the  Missouris.  That  is  why  we 
smoke  with  the  Osages,  who  are  at  war 
with  the  Missouris.  You  and  I  will  help 
one  another.  We  will  go  together  and 
kill  all  the  Missouris.  Then  we  who  are 
white  men  shall  build  the  town;  and  you 
and  your  Osages,  who  are  our  friends,  shall 
trade  with  us.'  This" — here  Ironjacket 
snorted  his  contempt  for  that  fatuous 
white  man — "the  paleface  captain  spoke 
to  the  chief  of  the  Missouris;  for  the  pale- 
face captain  was  a  fool." 

"As  my  father  says,"  observed  Captain 
Moonlight,  "the  white  man  was  a  fool,  and 
deserved  to  die." 

"This  was  on  him  when  he  spoke,"  said 
Ironjacket,  picking  up  the  chain-mail 
shirt.     "Also,  he  died,  as  my  son  has  said." 

There  was  a  moment  given  up  to  smoke. 

"It  was  this  way,"  resumed  Ironjacket. 
"The  chief  of  the  Missouris  said  he  was 
glad  to  hear  the  talk  of  the  white  captain, 
for  it  gave  him  a  good  heart.  He  would 
send  for  his  young  men;  and  after  that  he 
would  show  the  white  men  where  to  find 
the  Missouris.  So  he  sent  his  runners  for 
his  people;  and  he  and  the  white  captain 
waited  and  smoked.  Seven  sleeps  they 
smoked;  and  on  the  seventh  day  the  fight- 
ing men  of  the  Missouris  had  come." 

"And  the  chief  of  the  Missouris  then 
told  the  fool  white  captain  the  truth?" 

"He  told  him  the  truth,"  replied  Iron- 
jacket  complacently;  "lance  and  axe  never 
lie,  and  the  chief  spoke  with  lance  and  axe." 

"Did  he  kill  all?" 

"All! — men,  papooses,  squaws;  he 
killed  all.  But  at  first  one  man,  who  was 
dressed  like  a  squaw,  got  away  on  a  horse. 
There  were  other  horses,  but  the  Missouris 
were  afraid  to  ride  them;  for  this  was 
many  summers  ago  and  these  horses  were 
the    first    horses.     The    Missouris    would 


fight  with  a  horse,  for  they  were  brave; 
but  at  that  time  their  hearts  had  not 
grown  big  enough  to  ride  on  a  horse's  back. 
The  Missouris  chased  the  squaw-man;  but 
they  chased  him  afoot.  The  chief  told 
his  young  men  they  must  kill  him,  or  he 
would  bring  back  more  white  men.  So 
they  followed  him  by  his  horse's  tracks 
across  Sand  Creek,  and  Crooked  Creek, 
and  the  Medicine  Lodge,  and  the  Cimarron; 
and  they  knew  they  would  get  him,  for 
they  saw  by  the  two  camps  he  made  that 
he  had  nothing  to  eat.  Then  they  found 
where  the  wolves  killed  his  horse.  And 
then  a  fire  shone  on  a  hill.  That  was  by 
this  river,  the  Canadian;  and  the  hill  was 
this  hill."    . 

Ironjacket  pointed  to  the  huge  hill  that 
furnished  the  bluff  termination  of  the  point 
of  rocks  which  ran  down  toward  the  river 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Cottonwood 
grove.  Its  outlines  showed  tall  and  black 
in  the  moonlight. 

"And  the  squaw-man,"  said  Captain 
Moonlight;    "did  the  Missouris  kill  him?" 

"They  found  him  on  that  hill  by  his  fire; 
and  they  killed  him.  He  did  not  fight, 
for  he  was  weak.  Besides,  he  was  a  squaw- 
man,  and  wore  the  dress  of. a  squaw. 
When  the  Missouris  crept  upon  him  he  did 
not  hear.  He  was  talking  with  what  is 
wrapped  up  in  that  buckskin — talking  with 
his  'medicine.'  The  Missouris  waited  to 
see  what  his  'medicine'  would  do;  but  it 
did  nothing.  Then  they  waited  no  longer, 
and  smote  him  with  their  stone  clubs.  No, 
they  did  not  scalp  him;  for  in  his  fear,  be- 
ing a  squaw-man,  he  had  shaved  away  his 
hair,  and  there  was  no  scalp-lock.  But 
they  brought  his  'medicine'  to  the  chief 
of  the  Missouris — who  was  many  times 
back  my  father.  The  medicine  men  of  the 
Missouris  packed  it  with  cedar  leaves  and 
'medicine'  grass,  and  wrapped  it  tight  in 
buckskin.  They  said  it  could  talk,  and 
must  be  kept  close,  or  it  would  get  away 
and  tell  the  white  men  of  that  big  killing 
by  the  Pawnee  Rock.  So  the  chief  of  the 
Missouris  took  it — that,  and  the  fool  white 
captain's  steel  shirt.  And  so,  as  I've  said, 
from  that  day  father  gave  these  things  to 
son,  father  gave  them  to  son,  father  gave 
them  to  son,  until  they  are  here  in  our 
hands  by  this  fire." 

The  two  smoked  in  silence.  Captain 
Moonlight  was  thinking  on    that  long-ago 
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dead  monk,  whose  Bible  lay  in  the  buck- 
skin wrapper.  He  did  not  distrust  the  tale 
of  Ironjacket;  for  he  knew  how,  word  for 
word,  the  Indians  preserve  the  accurate 
truth  for  centuries.  While  Captain  Moon- 
light ruminated  that  long-ago  slaughter  by 
Pawnee  Rock,  with  its  little  epilogue  of 
blood  on  the  near-by  hill,  Ironjacket  was 
running  another  thought  to  earth. 

"My  son  has  looked  at  the  squaw-man's 
'medicine'?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  it  talk  to  him?" 

"Yes." 

"Is  it  a  good  'medicine'?" 

"It  is  good  for  white  men.  It  would 
not  talk  to  a  Kiowa." 

Ironjacket  considered  deeply. 

"See  now,"  he  said  at  last;  "because  my 
son  is  a  Kiowa,  and  because  he  brought 
back  my  honor  when  it  was  held  by  Gray 
Horse,  I  will  do  a  new  thing.  I  will  give 
my  son  the  squaw-man's  'medicine'  to  be 
his.  But  the  steel  shirt  I  will  keep;  since 
it  is  my  name,  and  Ironjacket  must  not 
give  away  his  name  and  the  name  of  his 
fathers." 

"And  to-morrow  my  father  will  go  to  the 
hill  where  the  squaw-man  died?" 

"There  is  a  mark  on  the  great  soft  rock 
at  the  top  of  the  hill — a  mark  such  as 
white  men  make.  I  shall  show  my  son 
the  squaw-man's  mark.  Now  let  us  sleep; 
there  will  be  much  time  on  the  morrow, 
for  Talk-a-heap" — that  was  Ironjacket's 
name  for  the  voluble  Mr.  Home — "cannot 
bring  the  big  horse  before  dark.  The  next 
day  I  go  back  to  my  people  on  the  Rabbit 
Ear." 

CHAPTER  VI 

THE    TREASURE    OF    DON    LOPEZ 

Ironjacket  turned  into  his  lodge,  and 
slept  as  became  a  warrior  and  an  untrou- 
bled man.  The  other  sat  by  the  fire,  look- 
ing straight  before  him  into  the  coals,  as 
though  their  glowing  bosoms  held  some 
worth-while  secret  that  his  gaze  might  in 
the  end  unlock.  Not  a  sound  arose  to  vex 
the  night,  nothing  save  the  lipping  mutter 
of  the  river  fretting  with  its  banks.  The 
camp  was  death-still;  the  lodge,  for  any 
suggestion  of  sound  that  came  from  it, 
might  have  been  empty  of  all  life.  An 
Indian  is  savage,  but  not  vulgar;   he  never 


snores,  and  his  commendable  slumbers  are 
as  the  deep  sleep  of  a  tree. 

He  was  a  study  in  the  curious  —  our 
young  gentleman  by  the  fire.  "Captain 
Moonlight!"  —  "Old  Tom  Moonlight!"  — 
those  were  but  names  of  respect,  mere 
titles  of  a  regional  nobility.  The  taste  of 
the  Panhandle  had  conferred  them  on  him, 
in  admiration  of  his  stark  courage  and  a 
fortitude  without  a  flaw.  They  had  a  so- 
ber sound,  those  names,  and  a  weight  that 
smelled  of  years.  And  yet  they  were  so 
much  a  contradiction  that  he  who  wore 
them  was  hardly  better  than  a  boy. 

In  those  lands  of  unsafety  where  no  law 
exists,  and  one's  hand  must  keep  one's 
head,  the  features  pick  up  a  kind  of  facial 
caution  of  their  own.  Especially  are  the 
eyes  and  mouth  instructed  in  an  iron  im- 
passivity that  cloaks  emotion,  and  makes 
a  mask  behind  which  the  man  loves  or 
hates,  or  saves  or  slays,  unbetrayed  as  to 
the  sentiment  that  underlies. 

It  is  the  caste-mark  of  the  wilderness. 
The  desert -dweller  who  would  be  equal  to 
his  bleak  estate  must  rise  above  and  be- 
yond the  changing  touch  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
hope  or  fear.  He  may  be  fire  within;  he 
must  be  ice  without.  This  comes  not  so 
much  from  pride  as  from  an  instinct  of 
defense;  albeit,  like  much  that  finds  root 
in  prudence,  it  oft  turns  to  vanity  in  its 
fruit. 

Our  young  friend  by  the  fire  was  quite 
the  native  flower  of  his  surroundings.  No 
cactus  of  unyielding  thorn  could  have  been 
more  stubbornly  natural  to  that  hard  en- 
vironment. The  desert  never  conciliates, 
never  compromises;  it  asks  no  quarter, 
gives  none.  And  such  would  have  been 
the  picture  of  our  young  fire-gazing  friend, 
had  one  been  there  to  paint  it. 

In  favor  of  truth,  however,  there  should 
be  thrown  in  some  measure  of  qualification. 
Our  young  friend  was  one  of  those  sphinx- 
like indurated  natures  merely  while  folk 
were  looking  on.  Let  a  stranger  encounter 
him;  at  once  his  atmosphere  was  replete 
of  no  concession,  non-surrender;  the  best 
that  stranger  might  win  from  him  was  a 
truce.  His  face  would  offer  but  the  poor 
choice  of  two  expressions.  These  belonged 
with  his  gray  eyes.  They  were  like  a  pair 
of  sentries — those  eyes.  They  challenged : 
And  there  came  nothing  more  warmly 
friendly  than  that  challenge;  he  was  either 
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one's  enemy  or  he  turned  his  back.  Com- 
monly it  was  the  latter;  for  he  seemed 
hedged  of  an  arctic  indifference  that,  court- 
ing nothing  and  caring  for  naught,  was  fine 
only  in  being  as  bendless  as  an  oak.  By- 
ron, in  his  affected  hour,  would  have  writ- 
ten a  poem  on  him. 

You  are  to  understand  that  our  young 
friend  was  these  several  granite  things 
while  he  felt  the  gaze  of  folk  upon  him. 
Now,  as  he  sat  alone,  his  guard  of  face  re- 
laxed, and  those  eyes,  so  ready  to  com- 
mand or  menace,  became  notably  soft. 
As  they  brooded  upon  the  dying  embers, 
what  lights  and  shadows  ebbed  or  flowed 
in  the  gray  depths  were  as  gentle  proces- 
sions of  sentiment. 

To  the  reader  of  faces  those  lights  and 
shadows  would  have  told  of  a  mood  self- 
accusatory  and  sorrowful,  and  spoken  of 
memories  freighted  of  regrets.  Conscience 
is  remembrance  plus  deduction,  and,  with 
a  mind  busy  over  the  past,  and  indulg- 
ing in  inferences  far  from  self-flattering, 
our  young  friend  was  shrinking  under  the 
lash  of  conscience.  Also,  he  seemed  a  bit 
surprised  that  this  should  be  so;  from 
which  one  is  to  argue  that  these  visitations 
were  new. 

And  yet  their  sources  were  not  far  to 
seek.  His  trouble  might  have  been  diag- 
nosed as  one  with  that  of  Kipling's  gorilla: 
He  had  too  much  ego  in  his  cosmos.  Only 
he  did  not  know;  since  Kipling  was  not 
to  write  till  later.  Too  much  pride,  too 
much  sentiment — these  were  his  defects. 
Likewise  he  suffered  from  a  lack  of  that 
common,  every-day  wit  of  give-and-take, 
which  will  believe  in  half  a  loaf  rather  than 
believe  in  none. 

Our  young  friend  began  to  think  aloud 
— a  bad  habit,  significant  of  a  soul  feeding 
upon  itself. 

"I  begin  to  think,"  said  he,  giving  the 
fire  a  little  vicious  shove  with  his  foot  to 
bring  the  brands  together,  "I  begin  to 
think  that  while  a  man  is  born  sane,  he  is 
apt  to  wander  mentally  as  he  grows  old. 
My  method  of  life,  of  which  I  was  a  trifle 
fond,  ceases  all  at  once  to  please.  What 
has  come  over  me? — what  sudden  wisdom 
have  I  gained?" 

Our  young  friend,  being  an  egotist, 
would  never  have  guessed.  To  one  older, 
and  not  so  personally  concerned,  that  irri- 
tating soul-turmoil  wherein  he  found  him- 


self would  have  been  easily  explained.  A 
very  radical,  and  yet  a  very  usual,  element 
had  been  thrust  into  the  dim  equation  of 
his  nature.  Like  some  bright  bird  glanc- 
ing through  the  twilight  aisles  of  a  wood, 
there  had  come  the  beautiful  vision  of  a 
girl.  He  had  looked  at  Robert;  but  he 
saw  Ethel.  To  his  half-fed  fancy  she  oc- 
curred as  the  sublimation  of  soft  loveli- 
ness. Still,  had  one  told  him,  he  would 
have  denied  it.  He  would  have  remem- 
bered— with  a  scowl — only  Robert.  For 
Ethel  had  left  her  sweet  impression,  not 
upon  his  memory  but  upon  his  heart,  and 
our  troubled  one — to  his  soul's  scandal — 
held  but  few  conferences  with  his  heart. 
Now  that  neglected  organ  had  resolved 
to  be  heard;  it  was  that  heart-voice,  so 
strange  and  so  unrecognized,  speaking  what 
he  did  not  understand,  which  set  him  to 
self-distrust,  and  to  questioning  a  past  the 
round,  full  virtues  whereof  he  had  never 
before  doubted.  This  was  as  heaven  meant 
it  should  be.  There  come  proverbs  to 
tell  of  love's  blindness.  It  is  false  talk; 
no  man  sees  himself  until  his  eyes  have 
been  opened  by  love.  And  so  with  our 
dissatisfied  one.  Ethel  had  come;  and 
the  conviction  of  her  tenderness  and  pure 
truth  fell  all  across  him  like  a  light.  By 
it  the  ungrace  of  his  own  life  stood  re- 
vealed. He  reviewed  himself,  and  the  por- 
trait did  not  please  him. 

"I  have  based  myself,"  he  said,  in  a  tone 
wherein  contempt  and  regret  were  mingled, 
"I  have  based  myself  on  myself,  like  an 
eagle  on  a  crag;  and,  like  the  eagle,  I  look 
about  to  find  mere  loneliness  and  desola- 
tion." There  was  a  pause;  then  he  went 
forward  addressing  himself  in  a  muttered, 
self -condemnatory  strain.  "Are  you  proud 
of  your  thews? — A  cheap  boast,  truly! — 
Every  buffalo,  every  bear  is  stronger! — 
The  antelope  is  fleeter;  the  hawk  has  a 
truer  eye! — And  your  courage?" — This, 
with  a  sneer: — "Courage?  It  is  as  com- 
mon as  buffalo  grass! — So  few  are  without 
it  that  in  all  my  life  I've  met  but  three 
cowards. — One,  I  saw  to-day." — At  the 
thought  of  Robert  he  glowered. — "I  should 
have  wrung  round  his  neck,  had  it  not  been 
for  disgracing  these  fingers!" — His  self- 
criticism  took  another  course: — "Are  these 
better" — holding  out  his  hands — "because 
there  is  blood  upon  them? — What  a  poor 
brag  to  say  that  one  has  taken  life! — One 
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may  even  slay,  and  not  defeat! — Sun  Boy? 
— I  held  his  knife-hand  with  my  left,  and 
drove  my  blade  through  his  throat. — I 
looked  in  his  eyes;  they  neither  wavered 
nor  failed. — They  glared  back  into  mine; 
the  man  died  unconquered. — I  myself  could 
have  done  no  more. — Fortitude? — Iron- 
jacket,  asleep  in  his  lodge,  might  over- 
match me! — Pierced  through  and  through 
with  what  to  him  was  more  than  death, 
he  took  his  wound  as  the  wolf  takes  its 
wound,  and  crept  aside,  asking  no  sym- 
pathy.— For  what  have  I  lived?"  There 
came  no  answer  to  the  last.  He  gazed  at 
the  fire  a  moment  in  silence.  Then,  with 
a  toss  of  the  hand,  he  exclaimed:  "Pos- 
sibly, my  life  is  not  my  fault!  The  dis- 
aster may  be  congenital,  and  I — as  my 
discerning  father  declared — a  simple  Re- 
currence, a  Repetition,  a  Recrudescence — 
in  brief,  a  Throwback."  He  concluded  with 
a  gesture  of  disgust,  and  as  one  who  weak- 
ly confesses  too  much:  "Come;  I'm  not 
so  important  as  I  would  make  it  appear! 
I  too  much  dwell  upon  myself!"  Which 
last  was  the  truest  word  he  spoke  that 
night. 

Captain  Moonlight — to  retreat  to  the 
formality  of  a  title  by  which  our  young 
friend  preferred  to  be  known — at  the  heel 
of  jhis  soliloquy  shook  himself  like  a  swim- 
ming dog.  It  was  as  though  he  would 
dismiss  the  thoughts  that  weighed  upon 
his  spirits  as  the  dog  dismisses  the  water 
from  its  coat.  He  picked  up  the  buck- 
skin packet,  and  began  to  unfasten  the 
deer-sinew  ligatures  with  which  it  was 
bound.  Unfolding  it,  he  took  out  a  Bible; 
the  black  covers  were  cracked  with  time, 
but  still  defended  successfully  the  body  of 
the  book.  The  print  was  Latin;  the  title 
page  showed  it  to  be  from  the  celebrated 
presses  of  Lucio  in  Florence,  and  the  date 
of  that  printing  was  1693.  They  did  good 
work  then,  for  the  paper  was  as  fresh  and 
the  type  as  clear  as  on  the  day  it  went  first 
to  the  shelves. 

Captain  Moonlight  did  not  wander  into 
the  body  of  the  volume;  it  was  the  fly- 
leaves, and  what  had  been  written  there- 
on, that  held  him.  Already  he  had  read 
it  sundry  times  since  the  death  of  that  Co- 
manche horse-thief;  but  now  he  went  back 
to  it  as  earnestly  as  though  it  were  new. 
He  threw  a  resin-soaked  knot  on  the  em- 
bers to  give  him  light.     There  were  three 


pages  closely  written  in  Spanish.  The  text 
was  small,  the  ink  had  run  a  little  and 
grown  brown;  none  the  less  it  could  be 
readily  picked  out.  This  is  a  free  transla- 
tion of  what  he  read : 

"To  whomsoever  shall  find  these,  my  words' 
I  give  greeting: 

"In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  Seventeen  hundred 
and  Sixteen,  being  now  the  month  of  June,  I, 
Jose,  a  brother  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  sometime 
a  student  at  Lisbon,  say  these  things;  trusting 
in  the  fullness  of  time  thus  to  make  known  the 
fate  of  Don  Lopez  de  Salazar,  and  the  expedition 
under  him:  We  left  Santa  Fe  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred souls — men,  women  and  little  children. 
Our  purpose  was  to  settle  on  the  Great  River, 
to  the  end  that  we  claim  the  region  for  Spain, 
and  hold  in  check  the  French,  who  were  pushing 
north  from  Louisiana. 

"The  ground  marked  for  our  occupation  was 
held  by  certain  warlike  savages  called  the 
Missouris.  Our  orders  were  to  wage  instantly 
against  these  pagans  a  war  of  extermination,  as 
being  for  our  best  safety  and  the  glory  of  Christ. 

"The  better  to  do  this,  we  designed  to  make 
friends  and  allies  of  certain  other  savages,  living 
to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Missouris,  and 
engaged  in  bloody  feud  with  them.  These  were 
called  Osages,  and  our  scouts,  sent  forth  from 
Santa  Fe  the  season  before,  had  reported  on 
them  as  friendly  to  the  Spanish.  That  report 
was  either  a  lie,  or  the  two  warring  tribes  of 
Osage  and  Missouri  had  made  meanwhile  a 
peace.     This  the  sequel  will  show. 

"Two  weeks  before  I  write  here,  if  my  count 
of  the  days  be  true,  we  encountered  a  party  of 
the  Osages.  Don  Lopez,  yielding  to  the  cus- 
tom of  these  savages,  smoked  with  their  head 
man,  and  laid  bare  his  mission. 

"The  head  man  of  the  Osages  listened  with 
respect  and  apparent  agreement.  He  assured 
Don  Lopez  of  his  friendship,  and  said  that  he 
would  send  for  his  warriors.  They  would  come 
presently;  and  then,  with  Don  Lopez  and  the 
soldiers,  he  and  his  Osages  would  fall  upon  the 
Missouris,  whom — deceiving  us — he  professed 
to  hate  rancorously. 

"Don  Lopez  waited;  and  at  the  end  of  seven 
days  a  force  of  two  thousand  warriors  had  gath- 
ered—  a  force  five  times  the  fighting  strength 
of  the  Spaniards.  Besides,  they  attacked  with- 
out notice,  taking  Don  Lopez  by  surprise,  and 
slew  all  save  myself  who  write  these  words. 

"I  had  come  as  the  secretary  of  Don  Lopez. 
This  was  so  that  I  might  watch  his  actions,  and 
report  on  them  to  my  superiors.  Don  Lopez 
was  suspected  as  a  heretic  in  Spain,  and  had 
fallen  under  cloud  of  doubt  with  the  Holy  In- 
quisition. He  himself  must  have  had  some 
hint;  for  he  turned  his  fortune  into  precious 
stones,  rubies  mostly,  by  sacrificing  it  to  the 
Jews,  and  then  privily  quitted  Spain  for  the 
Americas. 

"When  the  treacherous  Osages  fell  upon  us, 
which  they  did  with  horrid  yells  and  snouts,  I 
was  standing  by  my  saddled  horse,  having  but 
just  dismounted.  Pausing  only  to  catch  up  the 
little  metal  box  which   held  the  whole  fortune 
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of  Don  Lopez — and  which  had  been  entrusted 
to  my  hands  as  those  safest  and  most  honest — 
I  threw  myself  upon  my  horse.  I  spurred  south, 
for  I  could  have  aided  nothing  in  the  fight,  which 
was  after  all  but  a  slaughter,  since  I  carried  no 
arms  other  than  my  pens  and  inkhorn  in  my 
girdle,  and  moreover  was  cumbered  of  my  monk- 
ish gown. 

"As  I  say,  taking  the  little  treasure  box  of 
Don  Lopez  to  save  it  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
heathen  Osages,  I  spurred  south  at  top  speed; 
and  so  busy  were  the  savages  dealing  out  death 
that  none  perceived,  and  I  got  clear  away.  I 
expected  to  be  followed  and  slain,  for  there  were 
horses  faster  than  mine  in  our  herds;  but  by 
the  mercy  of  the  Mother  none  saw  me,  and  I 
made  good  my  getting  away.  I  kept  first  to 
the  south,  thinking  that  after  I  was  surely  safe 
1  would  hold  westward  in  hopes  of  finding  Santa 
Fe. 

"This  hope  has  now  been  dashed.  During 
my  flight  I  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  could  find 
nothing,  riding  as  I've  said  without  weapons. 
The  lack  of  food  rendered  me  exceeding  weak, 
and  on  the  third  day,  being  starved  and  the  sun 
pouring  down  very  hot,  I  fainted  and  fell  from 
the  saddle.  When  I  recovered,  which  I  did 
shortly,  my  horse  had  wandered  away,  and  was 
lost.     Nor  have  I  seen  it  since. 

"At  the  time  of  this  catastrophe  I  was  on  the 
south  bank  of  a  considerable  stream,  which  I 
had  crossed  several  hours  before  and  whose 
course  I  was  then  following  toward  the  west. 
I  was  near  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  tree-crowned; 
the  base  being  thickly  brushed  and  shady.  To 
this  shade  I  crawled,  when  I  had  gained  the 
strength,  and  laying  myself  down  in  the  shade, 
gradually  got  back  still  greater  strength.  There 
was  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  cool 
waters  coming  forth  out  of  a  little  cave.  I  found 
the  waters  very  refreshing,  much  superior  in 
truth  to  the  waters  of  the  river,  the  latter  being 
turbid  with  alkalies. 

"Being  strengthened  by  the  pure  water,  I  be- 
thought me  as  to  what  I  should  do.  In  my 
then  situation  I  would  soon  die  of  starving,  and, 
with  my  horse  gone,  I  could  push  on  no  farther. 
As  night  came  down,  I  resolved  to  crawl  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  and,  having  flint  and  steel,  make 
a  fire  of  wood.  I  hoped  thus  to  attract  to  my 
succor  some  roving  band  of  savages.  They 
might  slay  me;  against  this  they  might  be 
prompted  of  heaven  to  save  me.  As  it  stood, 
I  was  doomed  to  die  of  no  food,  and  the  chance 
seemed  worth  taking.  For  three  nights  and 
days  I  have  kept  up  my  fire  on  the  hill;  and 
so  far  nothing  has  come  of  it. 

"The -treasure  box  of  Don  Lopez  I  secreted 
in  the  little  cave,  out  of  which  bubbles  the 
spring — the  waters  whereof  have  preserved  my 
strength  most  wondrously.  The  casket  is  bur- 
ied in  the  very  bottom  of  the  spring,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  slate  from  the  hill.  Neither 
the  casket  nor  the  treasure  can  take  harm  from 
the  water,  since  the  one  is  gold,  enclosed  in 
sheet  steel,  and  the  other  made  up  of  precious 
stones — a  great,  many  rubies,  some  emeralds 
and  a  few  diamonds. 

"Should  I  die,  as  I  well  expect  at  this  time, 
whoever  shall  find  this,  my  Bible,  is  to  have  the 


treasure.  For  Don  Lopez  is  surely  dead — I 
saw  him  fall — and  was  moreover  a  bachelor  of 
no  heirs.  Besides,  he  was  a  heretic;  I  had  col- 
lected ample  proof  of  it,  when  the  traitor  Osages 
smote  upon  us.  I  say  again,  whosoever  shall 
find  the  treasure  is  to  have  it  and  hold  it;  only 
I  charge  that  he  give  to  the  Order  of  Jesus  one 
tenth. 

"The  cave  of  the  spring  is  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  hill  at  the  extreme  base.  I  have  carved 
as  deeply  as  I  might,  with  so  poor  a  tool  as  the 
steel  tongue  of  my  buckle,  a  cross  in  the  rock 
that  crests  the  hill,  and  by  that  the  hill  may  be 
surely  known.  The  substance  of  the  rock  is 
soft;  but  I  have  carved  deeply,  and  it  should 
take  centuries  of  weather  to  wear  away  the  cross. 

"Dig  in  the  bottom  of  the  spring  for  the  treas- 
ure box.  I  shall  keep  up  my  hilltop  fire  while 
I  have  strength  to  feed  it;  but  my  strength  is 
becoming  less  and  less  from  want  of  nourish- 
ment, and  my  hope  is  wasting  with  my  strength. 
For  all  that,  with  only  half  my  promised  days 
run  out — being  now  in  my  thirty-fifth  year — I 
still  say  that  the  will  of  God  is  my  will. 

"Jose  F." 

Captain  Moonlight  closed  the  time-worn 
volume,  and  fell  into  a  muse.  "Hereto- 
fore," he  ruminated,  "I  have  lived  as  the 
wolves  live,  with  no  more  thought  of  the 
morrow  than  of  yesterday.  I  was  content 
to  pull  down  each  day's  beef  each  day. 
And  since  I  lived  happily,  why  should  I 
now  think  on  gold?  Is  it  this  monk's  tale?" 
He  cast  more  wood  on  the  coals.  "Why 
delude  myself?  I  but  grow  weary  of  life 
as  it  is.  To  be  first  among  savages  is  not 
enough.  And  yet  where  else  should  I  be 
first  or  even  second?  Where  a  man,  with 
the  weapons  of  a  man,  may  assert  his  man- 
hood in  the  face  of  nature,  I  can  prove  my- 
self a  leader.  All  that  would  fail  and  fade 
in  regions  more  civilized.  In  the  country 
of  folk  quiet  and  law-guided,  the  country 
of  those  whom  I  saw  to-day,  to  what  art 
or  what  craft  might  I  turn  hand  or  head? 
No;  it  is  settled.  Long  ago  I  gave  in  my 
choice,  and  now  I  am  captive  to  that  choice. 
I  made  the  desert  my  bed,  and  in  the  desert 
I  must  lie.  What  then?  Argument  will 
not  curb  nor  necessity  still  the  uneasiness 
that  has  seized  me.  I  am  prophet  enough 
to  know  that  it  will  continue  to  creep  upon 
me  like  ivy  upon  a  wall."  He  glanced 
wistfully  at  the  book  in  his  fingers,  and 
opened  it  again  at  those  Spanish-written 
fly-leaves.  "From  this  treasure  of  the 
dead  and  gone  Don  Lopez,"  he  went  on 
softly,  as  though  debating  a  point  with 
himself,  "I  might — being  so  fortunate  as 
to  find  it — fashion  freedom  for   myself. 
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I  had  thought  I  owned  the  wilderness;  I 
now  see  that  the  wilderness  owns  me. 
This  treasure  of  which  the  dead  monk  tells 
would  spell  my  liberation.  But  who  is  to 
discover  it  now?  It  would  be  too  much  to 
suppose  that  it  lies  there  ready  to  one's 
hand,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half.  The  spring  may  have  dried  up. 
Or  some  traveler,  digging  in  the  spring 
for  deeper  water,  may  have  hit  upon  it." 
Then  decisively:  "None  the  less  I  shall 
have  a  look — hoping  no  hopes.  Yes,  I 
shall  look;  and  so  ease  my  soul's  fret  for 
the  feel  and  the  sight  of  those  rubies." 

Captain  Moonlight,  following  these  con- 
jecturings,  wrapped  himself  in  the  gay 
blanket  which  the  politeness  of  Ironjacket 
had  left  him,  and  pulling  his  saddle  to- 
ward him  for  a  pillow,  was  presently 
sleeping  as  soundly  as  were  the  others.  If 
dreams  came,  they  were  pleasant  dreams 
of  gold  and  pretty  faces;  but  so  deep  were 
his  slumbers  that  the  friendly  morning  sun, 
when  it  shone  in  his  face  to  wake  him, 
found  no  traces  of  them. 

An  Indian  is  never  in  a  hurry  unless  he 
is  after  a  foe  or  a  foe  is  after  him.  The  day 
had  worn  itself  into  the  west  before  Iron- 
jacket  with  a  grunt,  tolerant  of  paleface 
curiosity,  signified  his  readiness  to  convoy 
Captain  Moonlight  to  the  dead  monk's 
hill.  Ironjacket  was  in  full  panoply  of 
savage  war — face  painted  in  as  many 
colors  as  Joseph's  scriptural  coat — when 
he  mounted  his  best  pony  for  the  journey. 
The  hill  was  distant  about  a  furlong;  but 
no  Indian  walks  when  he  may  ride.  There 
is  a  dignity  indigenous  to  a  pony's  back; 
and  Ironjacket  never  forgot  dignity.  Cap- 
tain Moonlight  also  mounted  his  pony  and 
rode  by  the  Kiowa's  side. 

"Has  my  son  again  talked  with  the  dead 
squaw-man's  'medicine'?" 

"While  my  father  slept,  we  talked  to- 
gether. It  said  that  the  squaw-man,  and 
those  others  who  died  by  the  Pawnee  Rock, 
never  knew  that  it  was  the  Missouris  who 


rubbed  them  out.  They  died  thinking  it 
was  the  Osages." 

"Good!"  quoth  Ironjacket.  "Until  the 
sun  and  moon  and  stars  run  together  like 
water,  and  what  was  dark  is  made  light, 
they  will  fight  the  Osages  in  the  land  of 
spirits  for  what  my  fathers  did  —  my  fa- 
thers, who  were  Missouris." 

Captain  Moonlight  made  no  effort  to 
correct  the  theology  of  Ironjacket.  He 
knew  that  an  Indian's  theology  is  immu- 
table. Hard  as  glass,  it  will  turn  the  edge 
of  any  paleface  argument,  however  keen. 

"Is  it  not  strange,"  said  Captain  Moon- 
light at  last,  as  the  ponies  paced  side  by 
side,  "that  my  father,  at  the  time  I  bring 
him  the  squaw-man's  'medicine,'  should  be 
seated  in  the  shadow  of  this  hill?  There 
are  many  hills;  and  yet  my  father  is  by 
this  hill." 

"Your  father  waited  here  for  his  lost 
'medicine,'  "  replied  Ironjacket  compos- 
edly. "The  squaw-man's  'medicine'  was 
also  lost;  and  your  father  came,  thinking 
the  squaw-man's  spirit  would  be  camped 
here,  waiting  for  its  return.  The  two 
would  return  together;  and  so  it  was  good 
that  your  father  should  wait  close  by  the 
spirit  of  the  dead  squaw-man." 

On  the  high  point  of  the  hill  overlooking 
the  river  there  jutted  skyward  a  huge 
rounded  rock.  It  was  buried  in  oak  bushes 
and  hedged  in  by  a  thick-sown  guard  of 
cedars.  Ironjacket  led  the  way  to  the 
rock,  and  pointed  to  the  face  that  looked 
toward  the  east. 

"The  squaw-man's  mark,"  said  Iron- 
jacket,  gravely.     "  Does  my  son  see  ?  " 

There  on  the  eastern  face,  moss-grown  but 
evident,  was  carved  a  great  cross,  the  per- 
pendicular line  being  full  two  feet  in  height. 

Captain  Moonlight  stooped  and  cleared 
away  the  moss  with  his  knife.  There 
could  be  no  doubt;  it  was  indeed  the  dead 
monk's  cross.  His  pulses  quickened  as  he 
gazed,  for  he  remembered  those  hidden 
rubies  of  Don  Lopez. 


{To  he  continued.) 


UP   THE   RIVER   OF   GLASS 
CANOEING    ON    THE    HACKENSACK 

By  EDWINA  STANTON  BABCOCK 


YOU  must  wear  old  clothes,  you 
know,"  the  Stripling  had  said; 
"wear  the  worst  you  have;  no- 
body will  see  you  but  me,  and" — conclud- 
ing frankly  and  unflatteringly — "I  sha'n't 
look  at  you  much." 

So,  when  we  two  met  punctually  at  the 
hollow  tree  on  the  Creek  road,  and  stood 
staring  at  each  other  in  the  lifeless  fog 
of  two  hours  before  dawn,  I  resented  the 
long,  low  whistle  with  which  the  Strip- 
ling greeted  me.  I  was  waiting,  clammy 
handed  and  chilly,  rather  wondering  why 
I  had  come  and  how  I  had  gotten  there, 
but  at  his  stare  I  straightened  up  defiantly. 

"Everybody  can't  look  as  picturesque 
as  you  do  in  faded  green  flannels  and 
a  resurrected  necktie,"  I  remarked  with 
feeling.  "Everybody  can't  give  such  a 
killing  air  to  a  demented  old  hat  full  of 
moth  holes,  but,"  I  demanded,  as  we 
turned  together  to  trudge  up  the  dusty 
highway,  "how  do  you  know  but  that 
every  article  of  my  attire,  from  this  festive 
snakeskin  belt,  which  my  little  nephew 
lent  to  me,  to  this  tam-o-shanter  found 
among  the  fishing  tackle  in  the  garret,  is 
not  endowed  with  some  special  enchant- 
ment or  property?" 

The  Stripling  vouchsafed  no  answer;  he 
strode  ahead,  and  we  marched  along,  In- 
dian file,  until  we  spotted  a  thick  clump  of 
wild  lady-slipper  amidst  the  usual  fringe 
of  dusty  brook  willows  that  were  flung 
forward  in  various  attitudes  of  despair. 
Here,  a  snug  little  path  ran  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  highway  down  to  a  small  jun- 
gle of  weeds  and  cresses,  ending  in  a  gloom 
where  gibbered  a  half-starved  and  hysteri- 
cal brook. 

Following  the  path,  we  dived  into  the 
jungle,  and  I  found  myself  alone  on  the 
muddy  banks  of  a  flat  slide  of  water,  while 
the  Stripling  continued  crashing  into  the 
lady-slipper  jungle  to  pull  out  of  hiding  a 
lunch  basket  and  a  gun.  I  stared  around 
in  dismay. 

"Why — !"  I  said  contemptuously,  "this 


is  only  a  ditch!  Why  do  we  stop  here? 
This  can't  be  the  Creek  you've  told  me  so 
much  about."  Sure  that  there  was  some 
mistake,  I  craned  .my  neck  for  more  in- 
spiring scenes,  and  with  some  hope  dis- 
cerned a  bend  in  the  ditch,  further  up 
stream.  All  I  could  distinguish  around 
the  bend,  however,  was  a  noble  army  of 
skunk  cabbages  and  another  flat  slide  of 
water  spread  economically  over  some  wiz- 
ened pebbles. 

I  gave  myself  over  to  a  prolonged  study 
of  the  pretensions  of  this  brook.  It  made 
me  think  of  the  old-fashioned  street  pan- 
orama, in  its  carefully  gotten  up  marine 
effects.  One  or  two  meager  rocks  poked 
their  noses  out  of  the  shallow  water,  and 
between  them,  to  give  the  thing  action, 
was  an  old  brook  spider,  who  flicked  his 
aimless  way  upstream,  like  a  doddering 
Charon  struggling  against  a  shallow  Styx. 

Yawningly  observing  all  this  humbug- 
gery,  I  also  espied  the  canoe,  half  hidden 
in  some  tall  ferns.  With  the  canoe  for 
a  central  object  of  distrust,  I  conceived 
a  special  and  violent  abhorrence  of  my 
surroundings.  I  found  fault  with  the  cob- 
webby arrangements  of  dust  and  dew  that 
covered  the  lily  pads;  I  hated  the  fog 
filter  on  the  leaves  of  the  bushes;  I  felt 
that  I  had  tactlessly  burst  into  Nature's 
boudoir  before  the  poor  lady  had  taken 
herself  out  of  curl  papers,  or  washed  her 
face,  and  I  felt  abashed  in  consequence. 
Shivering  dismally,  I  fell  to  thinking  of 
a  certain  eiderdown  coverlid  with  pink 
morning-glories  on  it.  How  I  wished  I 
was  back  beneath  those  morning-glories; 
silkoline  glories — glories  that  are  always 
open  and  bloom  forever! 

Meanwhile  the  Stripling  had  taken  off 
his  shoes  and  stockings  and  rolled  up  his 
trouser  legs,  and  while  I  dawdled  around 
on  the  damp  bank,  was  wading  upstream 
toward  the  canoe.  He  paused  in  front  of 
it,  where  I  observed,  with  some  interest, 
the  water  rose  above  his  strong  young 
knees.     He    pulled   out    the  frail-looking, 
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graceful  thing,  and  shoving  it  ahead  of 
him,  brought  it  to  a  full  stop  on  the  pebbles 
of  the  Marine  Effect  in  front  of  me,  com- 
manding me  to  "Get  in." 

It  was  thin-skinned  of  me  to  hesitate. 
I  did  not,  however,  flinch  from  fear,  nor 
balk  because  of  any  delicious  sense  of 
apprehension.  On  the  contrary,  I  paused 
because  it  all  seemed  too  tame.  It  was 
like  being  invited  to  embark  on  a  tea-leaf, 
to  take  a  sail  in  an  empty  cup,  with  the 
prospect  of  running  aground  on  the  left- 
over sugar. 

"Why,  Stripling,"  I  wailed,  "this  is  too 
silly!  That  thing  can't  possibly  float  here, 
see  it  wobble  on  the  pebbles!  I'd  as  soon 
go  rowing  in  a  pea-pod.  .  .  .  As  for  this 
mean,  mangy  brook — "  I  paused  for  ade- 
quate expressions  and  for  breath:  "You 
can't  fool  me,  Stripling,"  I  went  on  earnest- 
ly. "I  know  all  about  center-boards  and 
things;  I  don't  want  to  strike  bottom  here, 
going  before  the  wind  with  the  tide  fall- 
ing." 

Most  people  would  have  known  better. 
I  at  once  realized  that  that  sort  of  pathetic 
pleading  might  have  had  its  effect  on  an 
older  man,  a  tolerant,  sad  person,  who  had 
been  disciplined  to  numbness  by  many 
ghastly  picnics  and  polite  sails,  a  man  who 
had  faced  every  sort  of  "feminine  subter- 
fuge," as  the  books  have  it.  But  not  with 
the  Stripling. 

He  turned  on  me,  his  soft  eyes  blazed, 
their  coffee-brown  changing  to  a  deep  red 
of  wrath.  "Either  go — or  don't  go,"  he 
observed  coldly:  "One — Two — Three  — 
Four — Five — Six — Seven — Eight — Nine  — 
Ten!"  Lo!  as  he  said  "ten"  I  was  in  the 
canoe,  crouching  meekly  enough  on  the 
funny  little  stool  to  which  he  motioned 
me.  He  grunted,  and  lifted  in  the  lunch 
basket,  handling  it,  I  thought,  with  much 
more  tenderness  and  solicitude  than  he 
had  shown  his  guest;  then,  with  a  heave 
of  his  good  strong  shoulders  he  began  a 
breathless  pushing. 

Soon  the  grate  of  a  pebbly  bottom 
ceased.  I  felt  a  soft  rocking;  the  lift  of  the 
canoe  became  elastic;  its  forward  spring 
more  sure  on  the  increasing  depth  of  dark 
water,  and  as  the  Stripling  sprang  in  be- 
hind me,  I  realized  with  some  excitement 
that  the  voyage  in  a  ditch  had  begun.  I 
folded  my  hands  in  resignation.  We  grit- 
ted around  sharp  corners.     We  squeezed 


painfully  through  narrow  spaces.  Old 
vines,  dead  grass  and  overhanging  bushes 
slapped  our  faces,  pushed  us  this  way  and 
that,  and  hinted  to  us,  not  over  tenderly, 
to  keep  our  mouths  shut.  I  was  dazed,  be- 
wildered, and  very  unhappy.  I  disliked 
hearing  the  Stripling's  anxious  breathing 
over  my  shoulder  as  he  guided  us  slowly 
along  the  tortuous  way.  "If  this  is  canoe- 
ing," I  said  to  myself  crossly,  "I  should  pre- 
fer a  tour  of  the  Alps  in  a  dentist's  chair,  or 
to  cross  the  ocean  on  a  sewing-machine." 

It  was  a  strenuous  time,  but  at  last,  with 
a  little  malformation  of  a  swear  word 
popping  half  out  of  his  mouth  and  back 
again,  he  gave  us  a  final  magnificent  shove 
that  shot  us  around  the  bend  and  to  one 
side  of  a  whiskered  island  that  stood  in 
the  way. 

The  whiskered  island  divided  the  water 
into  two  ways,  a  left  and  a  right.  We 
took  the  right,  and  floated  but  behind  the 
little  mound,  calmly,  softly,  on  water 
grown  so  suddenly,  thrillingly  deep  that 
I  quaked  in  wonder.  I  looked  ahead  and 
saw  unwinding  before  me,  like  a  mysterious 
isle  paved  with  mirrors,  placid,  unbroken, 
an  enchanted  stream  in  a  spell — The  River 
of  Glass! 

With  his  paddle  still  in  the  air,  and  his 
litheness  done  up  into  small  compass  as 
he  knelt  behind  me,  I  felt  the  eyes  of  the 
Stripling  fixed  upon  my  back.  If  ever  a 
back  expressed  repentance,  amazement, 
curiosity  and  delight,  I  think  mine  must 
have  then.  I  did  not  dare  turn  my  head 
for  fear  of  upsetting  the  canoe;  I  did  not 
dare  clap  my  hands,  nor  shriek  delight  as 
I  might  have  wished  to  do,  but  I  mur- 
mured reverently,  apologetically,  "Oh!" 

"Now,"  said  the  Stripling,  after  a  pause, 
"these  are  the  rules  of  the  voyage: 

"Rule  1. — We  will  talk  as  little  as  possi- 
ble." 

"Good  heavens!"  I  ejaculated,  "what's 
the  good  of  a  rule  like  that?" 

"Rule  2" — he  continued  gravely.  "We 
will  have  lunch,  no  matter  where  we  are, 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  middle  of  the  sky." 

"Suppose  the  sun  never  gets  that  far?" — 
casting  skeptical  glances  at  the  still  pallid 
heavens. 

The  Stripling,  condescending  no  reply  to 
this,  went  on: 

"Rule  3. — We  go  as  far  up  this  stream  as 
we  can  get  by  canoe." 
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I  saw  no  objection  to  that,  provided  the 
Indians  and  savage  tribes  which  I  felt  sure 
lay  in  wait  for  us  gave  us  no  trouble. 

"Rule  4" — continued  the  Stripling. 
"If  you  see  a  heron  or  any  other  curious 
bird,  don't  sing  out,  for  I  shall  want  to 
steal  up  and  get  a  shot  at  him." 

I  resolved  privately  to  do  all  I  could 
for  the  heron  or  other  curious  bird. 

"Rule  5. —  If  we  upset,"  resumed  the 
Stripling  lightly,  "the  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  grab  on  to  anything  but  me;  try  to 
keep  afloat;  try  to  swim  all  you  can,  but 
make  for  something  solid,  a  tree  trunk  or 
a  stump.  The  shore  is  mostly  bog  and 
quicksand,  and  the  mud  at  the  bottom — 
if  you  let  yourself  go  down — will  suck  you 
right  in,  or  the  lily  roots  will  strangle  you." 

To  this  baleful  warning  I  returned  the 
feeble  remark,  "I  hope  we  don't  upset." 
Under  the  circumstances  it  seemed  the  only 
thing  to  say.  Perhaps  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  a  variety  of  possible  dooms  I 
was  justified  in  appearing  more  than  ordi- 
narily absent-minded  in  my  observations. 

This  seemed  to  conclude  the  "rules," 
but  we  still  waited,  poised  on  the  River  of 
Glass,  ready  to  go  riding  like  Lohengrin  up 
the  broad  avenue  of  water,  where  the 
hooded  trees  stood  waiting  like  monks  to 
bless  us.  With  growing  respect  for  the 
Stripling's  way  of  doing  things,  I  held 
my  peace  and  awaited  developments,  sure 
that  he  stayed  for  some  perfect  moment 
to  commence  our  explorings,  and  that  that 
moment  was — Sunrise. 

It  was  still  dawn.  The  silence  seemed 
full  of  hollows,  hollows  hungry  for  any 
sound,  even  if  it  were  the  crack  of  Doom. 
Little  drops  of  water  sneaked  to  the  end 
of  the  paddle  and  dropped  off  in  stealthy 
rings  on  the  creek's  surface.  There  was 
no  ripe  daylight  in  the  sky  and  the  trees 
were  dark  and  heavy  with  dank  foliage. 

We  did  not  wait  in  vain,  however,  for 
all  of  a.  sudden  it  came!  First  two  black 
clouds,  like  bull-dogs,  tore  across  the  sky 
after  a  certain  old  vagabond  Night,  who 
had  slipped  down  behind  the  walls  of  the 
west.  A  red  javelin  was  hurled  after 
them,  then  a  shower  of  lesser  golden  spears. 
Then  came  some  young  mists,  who  em- 
braced each  other  at  parting,  and  scattered 
to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  and  at  last, 
with  a  splendid  fanfare  of  brasses  and  the 
unfurling   of   many    purple    and   crimson 


banners,  the  chariot  came  hurtling  over 
the  horizon,  and  the  god  was  in  it! 

It  was  as  if  I  had  beheld  the  spectacle 
alone,  so  quiet  was  the  Stripling  amid  the 
increasing  light  and  stir  of  things;  but 
suddenly  he  leaned  over,  whispering  with 
a  mingled  shyness  and  determination, 
"From  this  time  on  I'm  Leather  Stocking 
—  and  you  are" — "Jasper  Eaudouce,"  I 
replied  promptly,  wondering  if  this  had 
been  the  reason  of  his  taciturnity,  and  if 
I  was  meeting  the  occasion  in  a  manner 
that  would  re-establish  me  in  his  good 
opinion.  "Water  leaves  no  trail,"  he 
whispered  sepulchrally.  "Anan?"  (I  an- 
swered as  professionally  as  any  one  might, 
clutching  desperately  at  the  only  straws  of 
Cooper  floating  on  my  early  morning  wits.) 

The  Stripling  dipped  his  paddle  with  a 
sudden  and  joyful  sweep;  he  had  estab- 
lished the  only  relations  between  us  that 
seemed  suitable  for  our  voyage,  and  his 
satisfaction  knew  no  bounds.  We  sprang 
forward  with  the  buoyancy  of  a  mounting 
bird,  and  entered  the  Looking  Glass. 

On  our  silent  way  I  fell  to  thinking  of  cer- 
tain book  rivers,  the  stream  on  which  float- 
ed the  Lady  of  Shalott,  and  poor  little 
Elaine,  and  the  rivers  that  glide  through 
some  of  Longfellow's  poems,  and  flow  for 
all  time  into  the  ocean  of  universal  mem- 
ory. I  thought  also  of  the  Culprit  Fay  and 
of  all  other  wood  and  water  revellers,  and 
was  sure  that  in  such  silence  and  such 
green  solitude  I  was  passing  many  a  fairy 
tent  that  sheltered  the  gleam  of  opalescent 
wings  and  little  mystical  eyes.  The  posi- 
tive bright  happiness  of  the  clear  day,  the 
free  give  of  the  canoe  turning  and  curving 
along  the  smooth  lane  of  water,  the  shift- 
ing pictures  of  reflected  trees  and  bracken, 
made  me  feel  as  ethereal  and  intoxicated 
as  one  who  had  drunk  of  "the  blushful 
Hippocrene,"  and  was  fading  away  into 
the  forest  dim.  For  the  scenes  around  us 
seemed  foreign,  tropical  almost.  It  did 
not  seem  possible  that  they  were  part  of 
America,  the  land  of  the  Appraising  Eye, 
the  Obvious  Compliment,  the  Acute  Hand- 
shake. 

"To.  think,  Pathfinder,"  confided  Jasper 
Eaudouce,  entirely  overlooking  the  de- 
mands of  "Rule  No.  1" — "to  think  that 
I  have  lived  all  these  years  only  a  few 
miles  away  from  this  stream,  and  never, 
knew  it  was  healthy  and  handsome  like 
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this.  I  have  never  seen  it  but  at  crossings 
where  it  wore  weed  bandages  around  its 
sickly  little  sore  throat.  Yet  it  has  always 
been  quietly  flowing,  sweeping  past  farms, 
meadows,  lagoons  and  towns,  until  it 
flares  out  on  the  marshes,  flashing  in  the 
sun.  Think  of  the  tired  people  on  the 
train,  who  glance  askance  at  its  bare  blank 
meadow  lines,  never  dreaming  what  a 
labyrinth  of  vined  bower  and  ferny  haunt 
it  has  passed  through  on  its  travels.  .  .  . 
Why,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  living  next 
door  to  a  poet  or  an  astronomer,  and  never 
realized  it,  because  whenever  I  happened 
to  see  him  he  was  feeding  chickens  or 
sifting  ashes!" 

The  Stripling  overlooked  the  breaking 
of  "Rule  1."  "Something  like  owning  a 
mongrel  cur  that's  got  some  retriever  in 
him,  and  you  never  know  it  until  he  drops 
a  dead  rat  at  your  feet,"  he  responded 
enthusiastically,  sinking  his  paddle  deli- 
cately in  the  dark  water. 

Emboldened  by  his  sympathy,  I  asked 
him  if  our  passage  did  not  make  him,  too, 
think  of  Elaine  and  that  other  hapless 
Lady.  Did  he  not  feel,  I  timidly  inquired, 
as  if  we  floated  down  to  Camelot? 

But  here  again  the  Stripling  adminis- 
tered discipline,  saying  quite  severely  that 
he  didn't  care  for  poetry,  he  didn't  like 
anything  with  stained  glass  in  it.  He'd 
as  soon  swim  in  strawberry  soda-water, 
and  sleep  on  violet  sachet  powder,  as  read 
verse.  Poetry  he  deplored  as  the  maunder- 
ings  of  sappy  individuals,  who  either  could 
not  or  would  not  speak  plain  English,  but 
(appreciating  that  the  talk  had  taken  on 
a  literary  color),  for  a  rattling  good  book, 
with  imagination  in  it,  give  him  "The 
Murders  of  the  Rue  Morgue,"  and  he 
sighed  with  rapture  over  the  memory  of 
those  cheerful  tales. 

For  a  long  time  we  went  on  in  silence, 
every  stroke  of  the  paddle  bringing  us  to 
some  new  beauty.  If  I  felt  cramped  on 
my  low  stool,  I  was  hardly  aware  of  it. 
I  exclaimed  at  the  dark  wild  grapes  hang- 
ing heavily  over  our  heads  from  festooned 
vines,  the  scarlet  of  red  berries  flaming 
on  the  banks,  and  the  deeper  crimson  of 
a  few  spikes  of  Cardinal  flower  glowing  in 
the  sedges.  I  was  amazed  when  we  passed 
open  fields  where  the  early  corn  was  al- 
ready stacked,  the  September  pumpkins 
turning  from  green  to  gold. 


When  we  floated  into  the  woods  again,  a 
few  rosy  leaves  from  the  swamp  maples 
pattered  down  on  us  and  made  mosaics 
on  the  water.  The  smell  of  dead  leaves, 
of  mosses  and  fallen  trees,  flaking  into 
musty  decay,  the  riot  of  wild-berried  vines 
and  swampsuckles  grew  more  and  more 
dense,  the  gloom  greener,  the  silence  more 
somber.  Every  now  and  then  we  were  star- 
tled by  the  dash  of  a  bird  straight  up  from 
the  water  grasses,  or  a  snake  flashing  away 
in  flight.  Perhaps  the  most  amusing 
thing  was  the  snub  we  got  from  some  old 
turtles.  They  were  ranged  on  a  log,  like 
blase  gentlemen  at  their  club  windows. 
At  our  approach  they  stared  cynically, 
and  then,  with  that  indescribable  air  of 
being  bored,  which  turtles  have  cultivated 
to  such  perfection,  they  all  drew  in  their 
heads,  and  gave  themselves  the  turtle's 
privilege  of  absolute  exclusiveness.  One 
or  two  carried  it  further  by  sliding  off  the 
log  into  the  water,  but  they  were  all  unit- 
ed in  their  determination  not  to  see  us. 

At  another  place  a  young  birch  tree 
kissed  his  silver  finger-tips  to  us,  with  an 
air  of  invitation  that  was  as  perfect  as  the 
turtles'  forbidding  treatment.  I  was  in- 
clined to  stop  the  canoe  and  join  him.  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  engage  him  for 
an  escort  to  accompany  me  to  church  and 
the  theater.  I  imagined  what  pleasure  it 
would  be  to  go  in  to  dinner  on  the  arm  of 
a  well-bred  young  tree  like  that,  to  listen 
to  his  delicate  flatteries,  and  the  strange 
tales  he  could  tell  of  life  on  the  banks  of 
a  dreamy  woodland  river. 

Contrary  to  my  expectations,  I  found 
that  the  Stripling  was  rather  disposed  to 
be  patient  with  my  fantastic  appreciations 
of  his  creek.  He  startled  me  occasionally 
with  some  solid  statistical  bit  as  to  the 
number  of  miles  we  had  come,  the  depth 
of  the  water  and  the  habits  of  birds.  He 
also  enlightened  me  as  to  the  various  re- 
strictions and  liberties  of  the  game  law, 
which  law  he  seemed  to  believe  was  writ- 
ten on  the  original  stone  tablets;  further- 
more, he  interested  me  with  the  pleasing 
theory  that  the  Hackensack  and  the  Hud- 
son had  once  been  the  same  body  of  water, 
a  great  stream  that  had  been  separated  by 
volcanic  or  glacial  action.  He  pointed  iut 
places  where  he  said  he  had  gathered  in 
season  the  beautiful  pink  pitcher  plant, 
and  he  told  me  where  to  be  on  the  lookout 
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for  fringed  gentians.  He  revealed  the 
homes  of  spiders  and  field-mice,  a  tree  that 
was  the  stronghold  of  an  owl  family,  and 
another  tree  that  bore  the  great  gray  bag 
of  a  hornet's  nest.  He  showed  me  placid 
pools  where  he  had  fished,  and  covered 
places  where  he  had  waited  for  heron,  but 
all  the  rest  of  the  time  he  gave  over  to  in- 
dulging me  in  whatever  I  chose  to  imagine. 

"How  many  Spanish  doubloons  do  you 
suppose  are  hidden  down  there?"  I  asked 
him,  leaning  over  the  canoe's  side  to  peer 
into  the  deep  vaults  over  which  we  were  so 
silently  nosing.  The  shadows  of  our  faces 
stretched  into  strange  grimaces  where  the 
paddle  broke  the  water.  It  seemed  as  if. 
we  were  passing  over  a  succession  of  deep 
cellars,  cellars  that  might  hold  forgotten 
plunder  of  pirates,  or,  who  knows?  casks 
that  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  men  of  the 
mountain  might  have  buried.  All  we  saw, 
however,  was  a  company  of  dapper  young 
minnows  parading  up  and  down,  with  va- 
cant faces  and  waving  tails,  and  a  general 
air  of  not  being  interested  in  anything  but 
their  own  personal  concerns. 

"What  well-groomed  swells  those  young 
minnows  are !  "  I  complained.  "  How 
smooth  and  adroit  in  their  way  of  elbow- 
ing each  other  aside  when  there  is  any- 
thing of  interest  ahead." 

"Perhaps  they  are  the  ones  who  have 
charge  of  the  pearl  fisheries  up  here,"  re- 
plied the  Stripling  facetiously.  "Did  you 
know  that  right  along  these  banks  there 
are  hundreds  of  fresh-water  pearls?" 

"No?  Then  there  must  be  mermaids," 
I  replied  in  some  excitement,  still  staring 
down  into  the  murky  depths  in  hopes  of 
catching  a  glimpse  of  some  "nut-brown 
mayde,"  such  as  might  live  in  a  woodland 
river  and  cover  herself  with  rosy  gems. 

"The  muskrats  get  'em  all,"  observed 
the  Stripling  thoughtfully. 

"Horrors!     Not  the  mermaids?" 

"No — the  mussels  that  have  the  pearls; 
see,"  he  waved  his  paddle  toward  the 
shadowed  banks,  where  the  mottled  mosses 
rose  in  luxurious  softness,  padding  the 
soft  soil  around  the  tree  boles  and  the 
swamp  bushes.  1  looked  where  he  pointed, 
and  saw  on  the  green  a  long  blur  of  pur- 
ple color  that  resolved  itself  into  a  fringe 
of  mussel  shells.  There  were  hundreds  of 
them,  left  by  the  hungry  muskrats  that 
had   torn   out   their  contents,   scattering, 


no  doubt,  far  and  wide,  a  small  wealth 
of  globed  fresh-water  pearls.  The  empty 
shells  looked  for  all  the  world  like  dwarf 
row-boats,  lying  on  their  sides.  It  was  as 
if  hosts  of  tiny  shallops  had  been  pulled 
ashore,  after  a  fairy  regatta,  and  only  left 
there  till  their  little  goblin-crews  should 
come  again. 

At  last  we  entered— and  I  could  not 
help  observing  that  the  Stripling  paddled 
with  a  kind  of  grandiloquence,  as  one  who 
revealed  the  chief  wonder  of  the  universe 
to  the  uninstructed — an  immense  "race,"  a 
circle  of  water  as  big  and  bold  as  a  lake.  To 
me  it  was  a  surprise  as  perfect  as  it  would 
be  to  find  a  patch  of  clear  sky  pooled  at  the 
end  of  a  narrow  lane.  There  the  trees  were 
mirrored  in  such  clear  faith,  with  such  an 
accurate  reflection  of  every  twig  and  leaf, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  poised  amid 
their  branches,  on  a  new,  more  buoyant 
kind  of  air.  The  grave  silence  and  the  gloom 
of  bosky  shadows,  suggested  that  we  were 
pausing  in  the  dim  coolness  of  some  cathe- 
dral, surrounded  by  hints  and  half-finished 
lines  of  a  wild  architecture,  aisle,  arch  and 
pillar.  We  were  sensible  of  an  odd  hush; 
it  seemed  as  if  there  might  be  a  thunder- 
ing rebuke  for  us  if  we  spoke  louder  than  a 
whisper  in  this  inner  sanctuary. 

Through  the  trees  we  could  see  the  bril- 
liant blue  of  the  heavens,  blotted  with  the 
black  of  ragged-winged  crows. 

I  thought  cf  "Rule  4,"  and  decided  that 
the  Stripling  had  abandoned  the  idea  of 
shooting  at  rare  birds,  though  we  had  had 
glimpses  of  many  a  bright  wing  and  crest. 
As  if  to  challenge  his  marksmanship,  one 
songster  had  seemed  to  follow  us  with  his 
carol  the  whole  way.  Far  back  of  us  I 
could  hear  him  now,  a  dare-devil  of  a  bird, 
with  a  clean  heart,  but  a  wild,  reckless 
spirit,  singing  his  ideas  of  existence  in  a 
meter  far  different  from  that  employed 
in  Sunday-schools — a  vagabond,  rollicking, 
"who's  afraid"  meter. 

But  the  Stripling  had  softened  into  ab- 
stracted re  very :  "A  fried  cloud  would  taste 
good  now,  wouldn't  it?  Try  a  ragout  of 
shadows,  or  would  you  rather  have  sun- 
beams on  toast?"  There  was  a  certain 
relaxation  and  mischief  in  his  tones.  He 
appeared  to  think  of  something  I  had  for- 
gotten. 1  looked  up.  The  sun  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  sky.  The  Stripling  was 
thinking  of  "Rule  2." 
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WHEN  the  castaway  crew  of  Vitus 
Bering,  the  Dane,  who  explored 
the  waters  between  Asia  and 
America  for  Russia  in  1741,  looked  about 
for  means  to  exist  on  the  barren  islands, 
where  they  were  wrecked,  they  found  the 
kelp  beds  and  seaweed  fields  of  the  North 
Pacific  literally  alive  with  a  little  animal 
which  the  Russians  called  "the  sea  bea- 
ver." Sailors  cf  Kamchatka  and  Eastern 
Siberia  knew  the  sea  beaver  well;  for  it 
had  been  found  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Pacific,  and  its  pelt  was  regarded  as  price- 
less by  Chinese  and  Tartar  merchants. 
But  where  did  this  strange  denizen  of 
northern  waters  live?  Only  in  rare  sea- 
sons did  the  herds  or  rookeries  assemble  on 
the  rocky  islets  of  Kamchatka  and  Japan. 
And  when  spring  came  the  sea  beaver 
disappeared.  Asia  was  not  its  home. 
Where  did  it  go? 

Russian  adventurers,  who  rafted  the 
coast  of  Siberia  in  crazy  skiffs  made  of 
planks  lashed  with   deer   thongs,    calked 

[*  The  illustrations  for  this  article  (and  for  Benyowsky, 
Pirate  of  the  Pacific,  and  John  Ledyard,  forerunner  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  which  will  appear  in  succeeding  num- 
bers) have  a  somewhat  unique  history. 

When  the  Jessup  North  Pacific  Expedition  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Natural  History  Museum  of  New  York  was 
organized  a  few  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  definitely 
determining  whether  the  Indians  of  America  descended 
from  the  native  races  of  Asia — in  a  word,  whether  the 
Eskimo  of  Alaska  was  a  cousin  of  the  Chukchee  in  Si- 
beria— the  scientists  sent  to  Siberia  were  turned  back  at  the 
frontier  by  the  Russian  police.  Appeal  was  made  directly 
to  the  Czar  that  in  the  interests  of  science  permission 
should  be  granted  for  the  collection  of  ethnological  data 
and  pictures  bearing  on  the  hunting  grounds  and  native 
life  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  Siberian  police  re- 
mained inexorable ;  but  though  permission  was  refused 
for  Americans  to  make  an  intimate  study  of  Siberian  life, 
by  the  personal  intervention  of  the  Czar  two  Siberian 
exiles  were  put  at  the  services  of  the  Jessup  Expedition 
to  collect  photographs  and  data.  These  two  men  were 
Waldemar  Jochelson  and  Waldemar  Borgoran.  They 
had  been  banished  during  their  student  days  from  St. 
Petersburg  for  political  conspiracy,  and  had  already  passed 
eighteen  years  in  exile.  For  three  years,  from  1900  to  1903, 
they  traveled  by  dog  train,  reindeer  sled,  Siberian  river 
rafts  and  Tartar  ponies,  to  every  part  of  the  Russian 
empire  bordering  the  Pacific.  Photographs  were  taken  of 
all  kinds  of  people  under  all  possible  conditions,  some  on 
river  rafts  of  the  Lena,  some  in  the  Chukchee  land  of  the 
Arctics,  when  the  frost  almost  paralyzed  the  hands  of  the 
photographers  and  clouded  the  lens  before  a  picture  could 
be  snapped.  It  is  from  this  collection  that  these  pictures 
have  been  selected.  The  work  was  deemed  so  excellent 
that  the  two  exiles  were  given  their  freedom  in  reward,  on 
condition  of  leaving  Russia.  Both  spent  some  time  in 
America,  and  are  now  in  Italy  where,  no  doubt,  they  are  in 
touch  with  those  working  for  the  freedom  of  their  native 
land. — A.  C.  Laut.] 


with  clay  or  tallow  or  moss,  related  that 
the  sea  beaver  always  disappeared  north- 
eastward, whence  the  spruce  driftwood, 
and  dead  whales  with  harpoons  of  strange 
hunters,  and,  occasionally,  wrecks  of  wal- 
rus-skin boats,  came  washing  from  an  un- 
known land. 

It  was  only  when  Bering's  castaway 
crew  were  left  prisoners  of  the  sea  on  an 
island  barren  as  a  billiard  ball  that  the 
hunger-desperate  men  found  the  habitat 
of  the  sea  beaver  to  be  the  kelp-beds 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Northwestern 
America.  But  what  use  were  priceless 
pelts  where  neither  money  nor  merchant 
was,  and  men  mad  with  hunger  were 
thrown  back  on  the  primal  necessities 
without  thought  of  gain? 

Bering's  hungry  Russian  sailors  fell  on 
the  kelp-beds,  clubbing  right  and  left  re- 
gardless of  pelts.  What  matter  if  the 
flesh  was  tough  as  leather  and  rank  as 
musk?  It  filled  the  empty  stomachs  of 
fifty  desperate  men;  and  the  skins  were 
used  on  the  treeless  isle  as  rugs,  as  coats, 
as  walls,  as  stuff  to  chink  the  cracks  of 
the  earth  pits,  where  the  sailors  huddled 
like  animals  in  underground  caves,  with 
no  ceiling  but  the  tattered  sails.  So 
passed  a  year — the  most  desolate  year  in 
the  annals  of  ocean  voyaging;  and  when 
the  castaways  rafted  back  to  Asia  on  a 
skiff  made  of  their  wrecked  ship,  they 
were  clad  in  the  raw  skins  of  the  sea  otter, 
which  they  had  eaten.  In  all,  a  thousand 
skins  were  carried  back;  and  for  those 
skins,  which  the  Russian  sailors  had 
scarcely  valued,  Chinese  merchants  paid 
what  in  modern  money  would  be  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars 
a  pelt. 

After  that,  the  Russians  of  Siberia 
needed  no  incentive  to  hunt  the  sea 
beaver.  Its  habitat  was  known,  and  all 
the  riff-raff  adventurers  of  Siberian  ex- 
ile engaged  in  the  fur  trade  of  Western 
America.  Danger  made  no  difference. 
All  that  was  needed  was  a  boat,  and  the 
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boat  was  usually  rough-hewn  out  of  the 
green  timbers  of  Kamchatka.  If  iron 
bolts  were  lacking  so  far  from  Europe  as 
the  width  of  two  continents,  the  boat 
builders  used  deer  sinew,  or  thongs  of 
walrus  hide.  Tallow  took  the  place  of 
tar,  deer  skin  the  place  of  hemp,  and 
courage  the  place  of  caution.  A  Siberian 
merchant  then  chanced  an  outfit  of  sup- 
plies for  a  share  of  half  what  the  returns 
might  be.  The  commander — officer  or 
exile — then  enlisted  sailors  among  lands- 
men, who  were  preferable  for  this  kind  of 
voyaging;  for  either  in  the  sublime  cour- 
age of  ignorance,  or  with  the  audacity  of 
desperation,  they  dared  dangers  which  no 
true  sailors  would  risk  in  such  crazy  craft 
two  thousand  miles  from  a  home  port  on 
an  outrageous  sea. 

England  and  the  United  States  became 
involved  in  the  exploitation  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  almost  the  same  way.  When 
Captain  Cook  was  at  Nootka  Sound  thir- 
ty years  after  Bering's  death,  his  crews 
traded  trinkets  over  the  taffrail  for  any 
kind  of  furs  the  natives  of  the  west  coast 
chose  to  offer.  In  the  long  voyaging  to 
Arctic  waters  afterward,  these  furs  went 
to  waste  with  rain  rot.  More  than  two- 
thirds  were  thrown  aside  or  given  away. 
The  remaining  third  sold  in  China  on  the 
home  voyage  of  the  ships  for  what  would 
be  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  of 
modern  money.  News  of  that  fact  was 
enough.  Boston,  New  York,  London — 
rubbed  their  eyes  to  possibilities  of  fur 
trade  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  As  the  world 
knows,  Boston's  efforts  resulted  in  the 
chance  discovery  of  the  Columbia;  New 
York's,  in  the  foundation  of  the  Astor 
fortunes.  East  India,  France,  England, 
Spain,  the  United  States — vied  with  each 
other  for  the  prize  of  America's  west  coast. 

Just  as  the  beaver  led  French  voyageurs 
westward  from  Quebec  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  south  to  Texas,  north  to  the 
Athabasca,  so  the  hunt  of  the  sea  beaver 
led  to  the  exploitation  of  the  North  Pacific 
Coast. 

II 

"Sea  beaver"  the  Russians  called  this 
wearer  of  the  rare  pelt.  "Sea  otter"  it 
was  known  to  English  and  American  hunt- 
ers. But  it  is  like  neither  the  otter  nor 
the  beaver,  though  its  habits  are  akin  to 


both.  Its  nearest  relative  is,  probably, 
the  fur  seal.  Like  the  seal,  its  pelt  has 
an  ebony  shimmer,  showing  silver  when 
blown  open ;  soft  black  tipped  with  white 
■ — when  examined  hair  by  hair.  Six  feet 
the  full-grown  sea  otter  measures  from 
nose  to  stumpy  tail,  with  a  beaver-shaped 
face,  teeth  like  a  Cat,  and  short  webbed 
feet.  Some  hunters  say  the  sea  otter  is 
literally  born  on  the  tumbling  waves — 
a  single  pup  at  a  time;  others,  that  the 
sea  otter  retires  to  some  solitary,  rocky 
islet  to  bring  forth  its  young.  Certain 
it  is — they  are  rocked  on  the  deep  from 
their  birth,  "cradled"  in  the  sea,  sleeping 
on  their  backs  in  the  water,  clasping  the 
young  in  their  arms  like  a  human  being, 
tossing  up  seaweed  in  play  by  the  hour 
like  mischievous  monkeys,  or  crawling  out 
on  some  safe,  sea-girt  rocklet,  where  they 
shake  the  water  from  their  fur  and  make 
their  toilet,  stretching  and  arranging  and 
rearranging  the  shiny  hair  like  a  cat. 
Only  the  fiercest  of  gales  drives  the  sea 
otter  ashore,  for  it  must  come  above  water 
to  breathe;  and  it  must  come  ashore  to 
sleep  where  it  can  breathe,  for  the  ocean 
wash  would  smother  the  sleeper.  And  its 
favorite  sleeping  grounds  are  in  the  forests 
of  kelp  and  seaweed,  where  it  can  bury 
its  head,  and  like  the  ostrich,  think  itself 
hidden.  A  sound,  a  whiff — the  faintest 
tinge — of  smoke  from  miles  away  is  enough 
to  frighten  the  sleeper,  who  leaps  up  with 
a  fierce  courage  and  makes  for  sea  in 
lightning-flash  bounds. 

When  Bering  found  the  northwest  coast 
of  America,  the  sea  otter  frequented  all 
the  way  from  what  is  now  California  to  the 
Commander  Islands — the  last  link  of  the 
chain  from  America  to  Asia.  Sea  otter 
were  found  and  taken  in  thousands  at 
Sitka  Sound,  in  Yakutat  Bay,  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound,  Cook's  Inlet,  and  all  along  the 
chain  of  eleven  hundred  Aleutian  Islands 
to  the  Commander  Group,  off  Kamchatka. 
Where  they  were  found  in  thousands  then, 
they  are  seen  only  in  tens  and  hundreds 
to-day.  Where  they  are  in  hundreds  one 
year,  they  may  not  come  at  all  the  next, 
having  been  too  hard  hunted.  This  ex- 
plains why  there  used  to  be  returns  of  five 
thousand  in  a  single  year  at  Kadiak  or 
Oonalaska  or  Cook's  Inlet;  and  the  next 
year  less  than  a  hundred  from  the  same 
places.     Japan  long  ago  moved  for  laws 
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A  typical  north  Siberian  hunter. 

to  protect  the  sea  otter  as  vigorously  as  the 
seal;  but  Japan  was  only  snubbed  by  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  for  her  pains; 
and  to-day  the  most  adequate  protection 
afforded  the  diminishing  sea  otter  is  in  the 
tiny  remnant  of  Russia's  once  vast  Ameri- 
can possessions — on  the  Commander  Isl- 
ands where  by  law  only  two  hundred  sea 
otter  may  be  taken  a  year,  and  the  sea- 
otter  rookeries  are  more  jealously  guard- 
ed than  diamond  mines.  The  decreasing 
hunt  has  brought  back  primitive  methods. 
Instead  of  firearms,  the  primitive  club 
and  net  and  spear  are  again  used,  giving 
the  sea  otter  a  fair  chance  against  his 
antagonist — Man.  Except  that  the  hunt- 
ers are  few  and  now  dress  in  San  Francisco 
clothes,  they  go  to  the  hunt  in  the  same 
old  way  as  when  Baranof,  head  of  the 
Russian  Fur  Company,  led  his  battalions 
out  in  companies  of  a  thousand  and  two 
thousand  "bidarkas" — walrus-skin  skiffs, 
taut  as  a  drum  head,  with  seams  tallowed, 
and  an  oil-skin  wound  round  each  of  the 
man-holes,  so  that  the  boat  could  turn  a 


somerset  in  the  water,  or  be  pitched  off  a 
rock  into  the  surf,  and  come  right-side-up 
without  taking  water,  the  paddler  remain- 
ing erect. 

The  first  thing  the  hunter  had  to  look 
to  was  boat  and  hunting  gear.  Westward 
of  Cook's  Inlet  and  Kadiak  was  no  tim- 
ber but  driftwood  and  the  tide-wash  of 
wrecks;  so  the  hunter,  who  set  out  on  the 
trail  of  the  pathless  sea,  framed  his  boat 
on  the  bones  of  the  whale.  There  were 
two  kinds  of  boats — the  long  ones  for  from 
twelve  to  twenty  men;  the  little  skiffs 
which  Eskimos  of  the  Atlantic  call  kyacks 
— with  two  or  three,  seldom  more,  man- 
holes. Eastward  of  Kadiak,  particularly 
south  of  Sitka,  the  boats  might  be  hollowed- 
out  trees,  carved  wooden  canoes,  or  dug- 
outs— not  half  so  light  to  ride  shallow, 
tempestuous  seas  as  the  skin  skiff  of  the 
Aleut  hunter. 

We  supercilious  civilized  folk  laugh  at 
the  odd  dress  of  the  savage;  but  it  was 
exactly  adapted  for  the  need.  The  otter 
hunter  wore  the  fur  in,  because  that  was 
warmer;  and  the  skin-side  out,  because 
cured  in  oil  that  was  water-proof;  and 
the  chimney-pot  capote,  because  that,  tied 
tight  enough  around  his  neck,  kept  the 
ice  water  from  going  down  his  back  when 
the  bidarka  turned  keel  up;  and  used  the 
skin  boots,  because  they,  too,  were  water- 
proof; and  the  sedge  grass  padding  in 
place  of  stockings,  because  it  protected 
the  feet  from  the  jar  of  rocks  in  wild  runs 
through  surf  and  kelp  after  the  game. 
On  land,  the  skin  side  of  the  coats  could 
be  turned  in  and  the  fur  out. 


in 


Oonalaska,  westward  of  the  Aleutian 
chain  of  islands,  and  Kadiak,  just  south  of 
the  great  Alaskan  peninsula,  were  the  two 
main  points  whence  radiated  the  hunting 
flotillas  for  the  sea-otter  grounds.  For- 
merly, a  single  Russian  schooner  or  packet 
boat  would  lead  the  way  with  a  procession 
of  a  thousand  bidarkas.  Later,  schooners, 
thirty  or  forty  of  them,  gathered  the  hunt- 
ers at  some  main  fur  post,  stowed  the 
light  skin  kyacks  in  piles  on  the  decks,  and 
carried  the  Aleuts  to  the  otter  grounds. 
This  might  be  at  Adka  where  the  finest 
otter  hunters  in  the  world  lived,  or  on  the 
south  shore  of  Oonalaska,  or  in  Cook's  Inlet 
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Aleutian  Island  women  dancing  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  the  hunters  with  the  sacred  white  whale. 


where  the  rip  of  the  tide  runs  a  mill  race, 
or  just  off  Kadiak  on  the  south  coast, 
where  twenty  miles  of  beach  bowlders  and 
surf  waters  and  little  islets  of  sea  kelp  pro- 
vide ideal  fields  for  the  sea  otter.  Here 
the  sweeping  tides  and  booming  back- 
wash keep  up  such  a  roar  of  tumbling  seas, 
the  shy,  wary  otter,  alert  as  an  eagle,  does 
not  easily  get  scent  or  sound  of  human 
intruder.  Surf  washes  out  the  scent  of 
the  man  track.  Surf  out-sounds  noise  of 
the  man  killer;  and  no  fires  are  lighted,  be 
it  winter  cr  summer,  unless  the  wind  is 
straight  from  the  southward; for  the  sea  ot- 
ter always  frequent  the  south  shores.  The 
only  provisions  en  the  carrying  schooner 
are  hams,  rancid  butter  or  grease,  some  rye 
bread  and  flour;  the  only  clothing,  what 
the  Aleut  hunters  wear. 

No  sooner  has  the  schooner  sheered  off 
the  hunting  grounds  than  the  Aleuts  are 
over  decks  with  the  agility  of  performing 
monkeys,  the  schooner  captain  wishing 
each  good-luck,  the  eager  hunters  leaping 
into  their  bidarkas  following  the  lead  of  a 
chief.  The  schooner  then  returns  to  the 
home  harbor,  leaving  the  hunters  on  isl- 
ands bare  as  a  planed  board  for  two,  three, 
four  months.  Upon  the  Commander 
Group,  otter   hunters   are  now  restricted 


to  the  use  of  the  net  alone;  but  formerly 
the  nature  of  the  hunting  was  determined 
entirely  by  the  weather.  If  a  tide  ran 
with  heavy  surf  and  wind  landward  to 
conceal  sound  and  sight,  the  hunters  lined 
along  shore  of  the  kelp  beds,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  hunt  known  as  surf  shoot- 
ing. Their  rifles  would  carry  a  thousand 
yards.  Whoever  saw  the  little  round  black 
head  bob  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
shot,  and  the  surf  wash  carried  in  the  dead 
body.  If  the  weather  was  dead  calm,  fog 
or  clear,  bands  of  twenty  and  thirty  men 
deployed  in  a  circle  to  spear  their  quarry. 
This  was  the  spearing  surround.  Or  if 
such  a  hurricane  gale  churning  the  sea, 
that  gusty  spray  and  sleet  storm  washed 
out  every  outline,  sweeping  the  kelp  beds 
naked  one  minute,  inundating  them  with 
mountainous  rollers  that  thundered  up  the 
rocks  the  next,  the  Aleut  hunters  risked 
life,  scudded  out  on  the  back  of  the  rag- 
ing storm,  now  riding  the  rollers,  now  dip- 
ping to  the  trough  of  the  sea,  now  scoot- 
ing with  lightning  paddle  strokes  right 
through  the  blasts  of  spray  athwart  wave 
wash  and  trough — straight  for  the  kelp 
beds  or  rocky  bowlders,  where  the  sea 
otter  must  have  been  driven  for  refuge 
by  the  storm.     This  hunting  is  the  very 
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incarnation  of  the  storm  spirit  itself;  for 
the  wilder  the  gale,  the  more  sea  otter 
have  come  ashore,  the  less  likely  they 
will  be  to  see  or  hear  or  smell  the  hunter. 
Gaff  or  paddle  in  hand,  the  Aleut  leaps 
from  rock  to  rock,  or  dashes  among  the 
tumbling  beds  of  tossed  kelp.  A  quick 
blow  of  the  bludgeon — the  otter  never 
knows  how  death  came.  This  is  the  club 
hunt.  But  where  the  shore  is  honey- 
combed with  caves  and  narrow  inlets  of 
kelp  fields  there  is  a  safer  kind  of  hunting. 
Huge  nets  now  made  of  twine,  formerly 
of  sinew,  with  wooden  floaters  above,  iron 
sinkers  below,  are  spread  athwart  the  kelp 
fields.  The  tide  sweeps  in,  washing  the 
net  flat.  And  the  sea  otter  swim  in  with 
the  tide.  The  tide  sweeps  out  washing 
the  net  up;  but  the  otter  are  enmeshed  in 
a  tangle  that  holds  neck  and  feet.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  kind  of  otter  hunting;, 
for  the  females  and  young  can  be  thrown 
back  in  the  sea.     , 

Barely  has  the  supply  schooner  dipped 
below  the  offing,  when  the  cockle-shell 
bidarkas  skimming  over  the  sea  make  for 
the  shore  of  the  hunting  grounds.  Camp- 
ing is  a  simple  matter;  for  no  fires  are  to 
be  lighted,  and  the  tenting  place  is  chosen, 
if  possible,  on  the  north  side  of  some  knoll. 
If  it  is  warm  weather,  the  Aleut  will  turn 
his  skin  skiff  upside  down,  crawl  into  the 
hole  head  first  and  sleep  there.  Or  he 
may  erect  the  V-shaped  tent  such  as  the 
prairie  tepee.  But  if  it  is  cold,  he  has  a 
yet  better  plan.  He  will  dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground  and  cover  over  the  top  with  sail 
cloth.  Let  the  wind  roar  above  and  the 
ice  bang  the  shore  rocks,  the  Aleut  swathed 
in  furs  sleeps  sound  close  to  earth.  If 
driftwood  lines  the  shore,  he  is  in  luck; 
for  he  props  up  the  poles,  covers  them  with 
furs,  and  has  what  might  be  mistaken  for 
a  wigwam,  except  that  these  Indians  con- 
struct their  tents  round-topped  and  always 
turn  the  skin  sjde  of  the  fur  out. 

For  provisions,  he  has  brought  very 
little  from  the  ship.  He  will  depend  on 
the  winds  driving  in  a  dead  whale,  or  on 
the  fish  of  the  shore,  or  on  the  eggs  of  the 
sea  birds  that  nest  on  these  rocks  millions 
upon  millions — such  myriads  of  birds  they 
seem  to  crowd  each  other  for  foot  room, 
and  the  noise  of  their  wings  is  like  a  great 
wind.  The  Aleut  himself  is  what  any  raee 
of  men  would  become  in  generations  of 


such  a  life.  His  skin  is  more  like  bronze 
than  leather.  His  chest  is  like  a  bellows; 
but  his  legs  are  ill  developed  from  the 
cramped  posture  of  knees  in  the  man-hole. 
How  do  these  thin  skin-boats  escape 
wreckage  on  a  sea  where  tide  rip  washes 
over  reefs  all  summer  and  ice  hummocks 
sweep  out  from  the  shore  in  winter  tem- 
pest? To  begin  with,  the  frost  that  creates 
the  ice  clears  the  air  of  fog;  and  the  steel- 
shod  pole  either  sheers  the  bidarka  off  from 
the  ice,  or  the  ice  off  from  the  bidarka. 
Then,  when  the  fog  lies  knife-thick  over 
the  dangerous  rocks  in  summer  time,  there 
is  a  certain  signal  to  these  deep-sea  plun- 
derers. The  huge  walrus — the  largest  spe- 
cies of  walrus  in  the  world — lies  in  herds 
of  hundreds  on  these  very  danger  rocks; 
and  the  walrus  snorts  through  the  gray 
mist  like  a  continual  fog  horn.  No  better 
danger  signal  exists  among  the  rocks  of 
the  North  Pacific  than  this  same  snorting 
walrus,  who  for  all  his  noise  and  size  is 
a  floundering  coward.  The  great  danger 
to  these  nut-shell  skiffs  is  from  becoming 
ice-logged,  when  the  sleet  storms  fall  and 
freeze;  and  for  the  rest,  the  sea  makes 
small  matter  of  a  hunter  more  or  less. 
They  don't  erect  monuments  to  courage 
up  there  among  those  hunters.  It's  too 
common. 

IV 

No  landsman's  still-hunt  affords  the 
thrilling  excitement  of  the  otter  hunter's 
spearing  surrounds.  Fifteen  or  twenty- 
five  little  skin  skiffs,  with  two  or  three  men 
in  each,  paddle  out  under  a  chief  elect- 
ed by  common  consent.  Whether  fog  or 
clear,  the  spearing  is  done  only  in  calm 
weather.  The  long  line  of  bidarkas  circles 
silently  over  the  silver  sea.  Not  a  word  is 
spoken.  Not  a  paddle  blade  allowed  to 
click  against  the  bone  gunnels  of  the  skiff. 
Double  bladed  paddles  are  frequently 
used;  so  shift  of  paddle  is  made  from  side 
to  side  of  the  canoe  without  a  change  of 
hands.  The  skin  bidarkas  take  to  the 
water  as  noiselessly  as  the  glide  of  a  duck. 
Yonder,  where  the  bowlders  lie  mile  on 
mile  awash  in  the  surf,  kelp  rafts — forests 
of  seaweed — lift  and  fall  with  the  rhyth- 
mic wash  of  the  tide.  Hither  the  otter 
hunters  steer,  silent  as  shadows.  The 
circle  widens,  deploys,  forms  a  cordon 
round  the  outermost  rim  of  the  kelp  fields. 
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Suddenly,  a  black  object  is  seen  floating 
on  the  silver  surface  of  the  waters — a  sea 
otter  asleep.  Quick  as  a  flash  the  steers- 
man lifts  his  paddle.  Not  a  word  is  spo- 
ken; but  so  keen  is  the  hearing  of  the 
sleeping  otter,  the  drip  of  the  lifted  paddle 
has  not  splashed  into  the  sea  before  the 
otter  has  awakened,  looked,  dived  like 
lightning  to  the  bottom  ere  one  of  the 
Aleut  hunters  can  hurl  his  spear.  Silent- 
ly, not  a  whisper,  the  steersman  signals 
again.  The  hunters  deploy  in  a  circle 
half  a  mile  broad  round  the  place  where 
the  sea  otter  disappeared;  for  they  know 
that  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  the  ani- 
mal must  come  up  for  breath;  and  it  can- 
not swim  farther  than  half  a  mile  under 
sea  before  it  reappears. 

Suddenly  somebody  sees  a  round  black- 
red  head  poke  above  water,  perhaps  close 
to  the  line  of  watchers.  With  a  wild  shout 
the  nearest  bidarkas  dart  forward.  Wheth- 
er the  spear-throw  has  hit  or  missed,  the 
shout  has  done  enough.  The  terrified 
otter  dives  before  it  has  breath.  Over 
the  second  diving  spot  a  hunter  is  sta- 
tioned; and  the  circle  narrows,  for  the 
otter  must  come  up  quicker  this  time.  It 
must  have  breath.  Again  and  again  the 
little  round  rufous  head  peeps  up.  Again 
the  shout  greets  it!  Again  the  light- 
ning dive!  Sometimes  only  a  bubble  gur- 
gling to  the  top  of  the  water  guides  the 
watchers.  Presently  the  body  is  so  full  of 
gases  from  suppressed  breathing  it  can  no 
longer  sink,  and  a  quick  spear-throw  se- 
cures the  quarry.  Perhaps  forty  men  have 
risked  their  lives  for  a  single  pelt  for  which 
the  trader  cannot  pay  more  than  forty 
dollars,  for  he  must  have  his  profit,  and 
the  skin  must  be  dressed,  and  the  middle- 
men must  have  their  profit,  so  that  if  it 
sells  even  for  eleven  hundred  dollars  in 
London — though  the  average  is  nearer  one 
hundred  and  fifty — the  Aleut  is  lucky  to 
receive  forty  or  fifty  dollars.  Day  after 
day,  three  months  at  a  time,  warm  or 
cold,  not  daring  to  light  fires  on  the  island, 
the  Aleut  hunters  go  out  to  the  spearing 
surround,  till  the  schooner  returns  for 
them  from  the  main  post;  and  whether 
the  hunt  is  harder  on  man  or  beast  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  where  the 
hunting  battalions  used  to  rally  out  in 
companies  of  thousands,  they  to-day  go 
out  only  in  twenties  and  forties.    True,  the 


sea  otter  has  decreased  and  is  almost  ex- 
tinct in  places;  but  then,  where  game 
laws  protect  it,  as  in  the  Commander  Isl- 
ands, it  is  on  the  increase;  and  as  for  the 
Aleut  hunters — their  thousands  lie  beneath 
the  sea. 

What  were  the  rewards  for  all  this  risk 
of  life?  A  glance  at  the  records  of  the  old 
fur  companies  tells  why  the  Russian  and 
American  and  English  traders  preferred 
sea  otter  to  the  gold  mines  of  the  Spaniards 
in  New  Mexico. 

Less  than  ten  years  after  Cook's  crew 
had  sold  a  third  of  their  sea  otter  for  ten 
thousand  dollars,  the  East  India  Company 
sold  six  hundred  sea  otter  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  dollars  each.  Two  years 
later,  Portlock  and  Dixon  sold  their  cargo 
for  fifty-five  thousand  dollars;  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  two  hundred  sea 
otter — twelve  thousand  dollars'  worth  at 
the  lowest  average — were  sometimes  got 
from  the  Nootka  tribes  for  a  few  dollars' 
worth  of  old  chisel  iron — the  profit  can  be 
estimated. 

In  1785  five  thousand  sea  otter  were 
sold  in  China  for  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  A  capital  of  fifty  thou- 
sand usually  yielded  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  —  that  is,  if  the  ships  escaped 
the  dangers  of  hostile  savages  and  treacher- 
ous seas.  What  the  Russians  made  from 
sea  otter  will  probably  never  be  known, 
for  more  than  thirty  different  companies 
were  engaged  in  the  trade;  and  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  as  many  as  fifteen  thou- 
sand Indian  hunters  went  out  for  the  Rus- 
sians yearly.  One  ship,  the  year  after 
Bering's  wreck,  is  known  to  have  made 
half  a  million  dollars  from  its  cargo.  By 
definite  figures — not  including  returns  not 
tabulated  in  the  fur  companies — two  hun- 
dred thousand  sea  otter  were  taken  for 
the  Russians  in  half  a  century.  Of  course 
the  Russians  obtained  such  results  only 
by  a  system  of  musket,  bludgeon  and  out- 
rage that  freezes  the  modern  mind  with 
horror.  Women  were  seized  as  hostages 
for  a  big  hunt,  and  were  even  murdered  as 
a  punishment  for  small  returns.  Men  were 
sacrificed  like  dogs  by  the  "promyshlen- 
iki" — riff-raff,  blackguard  Russian  hunt- 
ers from  the  Siberian  exile  population;  but 
this  story  of  outrageous  wrong,  followed 
by  its  own  terrible  and  unshunnable  Nem- 
esis, was  told  in  the  September  number. 


HOW   THE   POINTING   DOG   HOLDS 

ITS   TAIL 


By  ROBERT  C.   CORNELL 


1'IIOTOGRAPHS    BY   THE   AUTHOR 


WITHIN  a  year  or  two  have  ap- 
peared several  articles  in  the 
sporting  papers  concerning  the 
correct  way  in  which  the  pointing  dog, 
be  he  setter  or  pointer,  holds  his  tail  when 
on  game.  Some  photographs  cf  dogs  on 
point  have  been  printed,  and  The  Outing 
Magazine  published  last  year  an  article 
on  this  subject  illustrated  by  a  couple  of 
photographs,  which  the  writer  of  the  ar- 
ticle declared  to  be  ideal  and  the  result 
cf  several  years  of  labor  with  the  camera. 
This  article  declared  that  the  only  correct 
way  for  a  dog  to  point  birds  was  with  tail 
held  straight  out  on  a  level  with  his  back. 
The  experience  of  the  writer  is  so  contrary 
to  this  statement  that  it  has  seemed  worth 


while  to  refute  it,  and  to  endeavor  to  show 
that  while  many  dogs  do  point  with  tails 
held  horizontally,  the  great  majority  cf 
dogs,  and  good  dogs  too,  now  point  with 
tails  at  all  angles,  some  pointing  toward 
heaven  and  others  quite  in  the  opposite 
direction.  There  is  no  set  altitude  above 
or  below  the  meridian  for  a  dog's  tail  en 
a  point.  All  persons  who  have  attended 
field  trials  of  late  years  must  have  remarked 
this  fact,  and,  indeed,  one  has  only  to  look 
at  the  many  excellent  portraits  of  the  win- 
ning dogs  at  recent  field  trials  to  see  that 
this  is  so.  Many  of  the  old  English  sport- 
ing prints  show  pointers  and  setters  on 
game  and  with  tails  held  high.  From  an 
experience  of  more  than  twenty-five  years 
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with  field  dogs,  and  from  the  constant  use 
of  the  camera  when  afield  for  a  period  of 
about  five  years,  I  feel  that  I  know  how 
pointing  dogs  conduct  themselves  on  a 
strong  point. 

If  the  camera  be  held  in  the  right  posi- 
tion and  quite  still,  and  jf  the  lens  be  good 
and  the  light  sufficient,  the  pictures  will 
be  accurate  reproductions  of  the  subjects, 
and  one  can  get  any  number  of  beautiful 
and  life-like  images  of  the  dog  on  point. 

The  photographs  I  use  here  were  all 
taken  when  the  dogs  were  actually  on  birds, 
and  in  most  cases  they  were  taken  with  a 
snap-shot  followed  by  a  real  shot  from  the 
gun.  These  pictures  show  tails  held  at  all 
angles;  all,  however,  were  taken  on  equally 
sure  points. 


Different  families  of  dogs  point  in  entire- 
ly different  ways,  as  every  old  sportsman 
knows.  "Bang  Bang"  carried  a  very  high 
head  and  tail,  as  do  most  cf  the  modern 
setters,  and  "Bang  Bang's"  descendants 
to  this  day  usually  point  with  a  very  high 
tail.  My  own  champion  "Modesta,"  an 
English  setter  and  an  excellent  shooting 
dog,  used  to  point  sitting  down  on  her  tail, 
and  good  field  dogs,  right  on  their  birds, 
carry  their  tails  at  all  sorts  of  angles. 
There  is  no  sense  in  the  statement  that 
when  a  dog  has  a  strong  scent  he  must,  cf 
necessity,  hold  his  tail  in  a  straight  line 
with  his  body.  To  my  mind  the  sporti- 
est kind  of  a  point  is  that  of  the  high- 
headed,  high-tailed  dog,  be  he  pointer  cr 
setter. 
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MUR  AND   FRANK  INTENTS 


By  GOUVERNEUR  MORRIS 


WINKLER  hated  the  sea  more  than 
any  sailor  I  ever  knew.  He  hat- 
ed the  food,  he  hated  the  motion, 
he  hated  the  winds,  he  hated  the  calms, 
he  hated  his  captain,  he  hated  climb- 
ing masts,  holystoning  decks  and  polish- 
ing brass.  He  was  a  little  man  with  a 
round  face,  fringed  by  a  sort  of  destroyed- 
shaving-brush  red  beard.  And  he  might 
have  been  a  farmer.  He  told  me  so  him- 
self. 

"I  might  of  been  a  farmer,"  he  said, 
"for  when  my  father  died  I  was  twenty- 
five,  and  I  came  into  a  nice  little  farm. 
But  I  sickuned  of  shore  life,  sold  out,  spent 
the  money  and  went  to  sea." 

"What  made  you  sick  of  the  shore?"  I 
asked. 

"Disappointment  in  love,"  said  Wink- 
ler. "No,  sir.  My  heart's  sound  enough 
now,  but  it's  the  consequences" — he  em- 
braced the  starlit  ocean  with  a  gesture — 
"as  sickuns  me." 

"What  broke  up  your  love  affair,  Wink- 
ler, if  it  isn't  impertinent  to  ask?" 

"A  fox  as  weren't  a  fox,"  Winkler  an- 
swered promptly. 

"I  loved  that  girl  hard,"  he  went  on, 
"and  she  loved  me.  I  think  her  name 
were  Madge,  sir,  and  she  lived  alone  with 
her  father,  who  were  a  skinflint  and  proud, 
and  wouldn't  let  her  marry.  He  let  the 
fellers  come  to  court  because  that  turckled 
his  pride,  but  he  said  plain  as  he  wouldn't 
give  his  daughter  to  no  man  of  them  parts. 
'She's  too  good  for  you  pumpkins,'  he  used 
to  say,  sir,  'and  too  rich,  damn  you!' 

"But  Madge,  she  wanted  to  get  married, 
sir,  partly  because  it  wasn't  nice  livin'  with 
her  father  who  were  sech  a  hog,  and  part 
because  she  were  a  woman,  sir,  with  the 
feelin's  of  a  woman. 

"I  mind  the  day  I  told  her  how  it  were 
with  me.  The  old  man  were  feedin'  his 
chickuns  and  she  were  washin'  of  dishes 


in  the  kitchun,  and  I  says,  'Madge,'  for 
I'm  tolable  sure  that  were  her  name,  sir — 
I  says,  'Madge,  ever  since  two  years  ago' — 
and  she  understood  right  off,  sir,  and  says, 
'I  knows,  Winkie,  I  knows  you  has;  are  you 
man  enough  to  speak  to  father?' 

"'Madge,'  I  says,  'I'm  man  enough,  but 
I  ain't  big  enough.  Howsomever,  if  you 
say  the  word  I'll  speak  to  him.  And  after 
I've  got  over  speakin'  to  him,  if  you  feel 
like  I  do — I  don't  mean  physicul  injured — 
but  if  you're  my  own  true  lass  as  ever  was, 
you'll  cut  and  run  with  me.' 

"Then  Madge,  she  took  her  arms  out  of 
the  dish-water,  sir,  and  wiped  the  drip  off 
of  them  on  the  roller-towel  behind  the  door, 
and  to  this  day,  sir,  I  can  sometimes  feel 
the  feel  of  them  around  my  neck.  And 
she  says,  'Winkie,'  she  says,  'you  ain't 
ridiclus  to  me.      I  loves  you.' 

"Then,  sir,  I  strokled  her  hair  and  patted 
her  shoulder,  as  a  man  will,  sir,  when  his 
heart  is  full,  and  I  says,  'Madge' — I'm  most 
sure  it  were  Madge — I  says,  'Madge,  I'll 
speak  to  your  father  in  the  open,  but  will 
you  despise  me  if  I  cut  and  run?'  'No, 
Winkie,'  she  says,  'it's  all  you  I  loves,  and 
it's  all  you  I  wants,  for  there  ain't  enough 
of  you  to  take  no  chances.  You're  little, 
Winkie,'  she  says,  'but,  Winkie,  you're 
dear.' 

'"And  to-night,'  says  I,  'Madge,  I'll 
fetch  the  big  ladder  outer  the  shed  and 
proper  her  against  the  sill  of  your  window, 
and  round  the  turn  of  the  road  I'll  have 
a  buggy  waitin',  and  we'll  drive  to  the 
minister  in  Oily  Port.  Are  you  game, 
my  true  dear?'  And  Madge  says,  'Game 
I  am,  Winkie,  and  after ?' 

'"After,  Madge,'  says  I,  for  so  I  were 
given  in  them  days,  sir,  'after,  Madge, 
there'll  be  a  room  in  the  United  States 
Hotel  containin'  nothin'  but  us  and 
angels ' 

"'My  little  Winkie,'   says  she,  and    I 
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took  her  in  my  arms,  sir,  and  squoze 
her. 

"'And  after?' — she  says. 

"'After,'  says  I,  'we'll  come  back  and 
tell  your  father.' 

"  'Poor  Winkie,'  says  she. 

"'It'snothin','  says  I,  'my  mur  and  frank 
intents ' 

'"What's  them,  Winkie?'  says  she. 

"  'Them's  smells  outn  the  Bible,'  says  I, 
'precious  smells.' 

"  'You're  sweet,  too,  Winkie,'  she  says. 
'It's  your  coat,  1  think.  It's  been  a-layin' 
in  lemon  verbena.' 

"I  squoze  her,  sir,  for  that.  'And  as  for 
tellin'  your  father,  Madge,'  I  says,  'it's 
nothin'.  One  lickin'  when  I  tell  him  I'm 
goin',  to  marry  you;  another  lickin'  when 
I  tell  him  I  have  married  you.  That's 
two,  and  cheap  you  are  at  the  price,  my 
spike  hard  and  my  hallos.' 

'"What's  them,  Winkie,  more  smells?' 

"'Angel  smells,  Madge,'  I  says. 

"Then  I  goes  down  to  the  chickun-yard, 
sir,  for  to  speak  my  mind  to  the  old  man. 
I  might  of  took  him  when  he  had  lost 
money;  I  might  of  took  him  when  he  were 
sick;  but  I  couldn't  of  took  him  at  a  worse 
time  than  I  done,  sir,  for  there'd  been  a 
fox  among  the  Leghorns,  sir,  and  the  hen 
yard  were  a  shamble.  The  old  man  were 
moaning  his  fate,  sir,  in  words  brought 
from  afar.  Mostly  blanks  they  was,  sir, 
and  rufflections  on  the  female  mother  of 
that  partickerler  fox. 

"He  didn't  exactly  hit  me,  sir.  It  were 
more  of  a  smote.  And  it  weren't  lonely 
long.  To  make  a  long  and  dismal  story 
short,  sir,  he  guv  me  a  tumble  lickin',  and 
I  took  and  run  as  fer  as  I  could.  But  my 
pashn  for  Madge — I  think  that  were  her 
name  —  arose  lictorious  over  kerlamity. 
And  back  I  come  in  the  dark  night,  and 
hitched  the  buggy  round  the  corner  and 
fetched  the  ladder  from  the  shed,  and  went 
for  to  proper  her  against  the  sill  of  Madge's 
window. 

"She  were  peerin'  out,  sir;  her  face  were 
shinin'  like  the  moon,  and  she  had  on  a 
hat  with  noddin'  plumes. 

"'Mind  the  rose  vines,  Winkie,'  she 
says,  and  I  propered  the  ladder  very  care- 
ful against  the  sill,  and  held  tight  to  the 
lower    end.     Lookin'    up,    sir,    which    I 


hadn't  ought  to  of  done,  I  seed  her  foot 
and  part  of  her — would  you  take  offense 
if  I  was  to  say  leg?  because  I  don't  call 
to  mind  a  better  word  for  what  it  were — 
come  out  of  the  window,  and  begin  to 
grope  for  the  rungs  of  the  ladder.  And 
just  then  all  the  chickuns  in  the  chickun 
house  begun  to  squall  and  squalor 

" '  For  God's  sake,  Winkie,'  says  Madge, 
withdrawin'  what  I  said  before,  sir, 
'there's  a  fox  in  with  the  hens.  Drive 
him  away  quick,  or  father'll  wake.' 

"So  I  took  and  run  for  the  chickun  yard, 
sir,  and  before  I  knowed  what  had  hap- 
pened, all  were  over,  sir,  and  ended  and 
done  with." 

Winkie  heaved  a  terrible  sigh. 

"It  weren't  a  fox,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a 
mournful  voice;  "it  were  a  skunk. 

"I  started  back  for  the  house,  sir,  and 
tho'  she  couldn't  see  for  the  dark,  or  hear 
for  the  thick  grass,  Madge  knowed  I  were 
comin'.  She  begun  to  rore,  and  take  on 
with  laughin',  and  cry  aloud  with  guggles. 

"'Don't  come  no  nearer,  Spike  Hard 
and  Hallos;  go  away  from  my  window, 
Mur  and  Frank  Intents.' 

"And  she  give  the  ladder  a  push,  and 
it  stood  on  its  legs  like  a  man,  sir,  and  then 
tittered  and  come  rushin'  to  the  ground. 
With  that  she  banged  her  window  down, 
and  I  seed  a  light  in  the  kitchun,  and  I 
took  and  run;  but  I  weren't  quick  enough, 
sir,  for  the  old  man,  sir,  took  and  shot 
off  his  gun,  and  to  this  day,  sir,  I  carries 
some  of  the  shot  in  a  part  of  my  back 
which  ain't  the  broad  and  which  ain't  the 
small 

"That  were  why  I  sickuned  of  shore 
life,  sir,  and  went  to  sea.  There's  storms 
on  the  sea,  sir,  and  there's  calms;  there's 
long  days  and  short  nights;  there's  rotten 
food,  sir,  and  there's  captains  and  mates. 
And  I  hates  them  all,  and  loaves  them, 
sir;  but  sail  as  you  will,  steam  as  you  will, 
cruise  as  the  wind  blows,  and  winner  the 
whole  wet  heavin'  parts  of  the  world,  sir; 
sweep  the  surface,  and  drag  the  deeps, 
wonder  you'll  find  after  wonder,  sir,  and 
each  one  more  hateful  than  the  others, 
and  more  dreatful;  but  nowhere  where 
seas  run  and  winds  blow  will  you  find  any- 
thing so  wonderful  and  dreatful  and  hate- 
ful as  a  skunk." 


ODDITIES   OF   BIRDS'   DIET 


By  C.  WILLIAM  BEEBE 


WONDERFULLY  varied  are  the 
ways  in  which  the  food  of  birds 
is  sought  and  caught,  killed  and 
prepared,  and  remarkable  is  the  vast  vari- 
ety of  substances  which  contribute  to  the 
food  of  the  different  Orders  of  birds.  We 
shall  see  that  the  three  natural  kingdoms 
— animal,  vegetable  and  mineral — are  all 
represented. 

As  with  all  animals,  certain  mineral 
salts  are  very  necessary  to  a  bird's  exist- 
ence, such  as  the  substances  from  which 
the  calcium  phosphate  for  the  bones  and 
the  calcium  carbonate  for  the  shells  of  eggs 
are  derived. 

A  large  number  of  birds  are  vegetarians, 
and  they  alone  would  offer  an  interesting 
field  for  study.  We  find  eaters  of  grain 
and  fruit,  of  buds,  nuts  and  leaves,  of  nec- 
tar and  even  of  pollen.  Lichens  form  a 
considerable  item  in  the  menu  of  ptarmi- 
gans, the  Arctic  grouse.  Such  plants  as 
the  duck-weed  and  the  partridge-berry 
bear  the  names  of  the  birds  whose  partial- 
ity for  them  is  so  marked. 

Almost  on  the  border  land  of  the  plants 
and  animals  are  the  desmids  and  diatoms 
— one-celled  microscopic  organisms.  These 
I  have  often  found  in  large  numbers  in  the 
digestive  tracts  of  ducks  and  other  birds 
which  are  in  the  habit  of  finding  their  food 
by  sifting  the  mud  at  the  edges  of  ponds. 

Crows  and  gulls  have  been  seen  feeding 
upon  large  stranded  jelly-fish,  probably 
not  so  much  for  the  nourishment  found  in 
these  watery  creatures  (consisting  of  over 
ninety-five  per  cent,  water),  as  for  the  sake 
of  the  semi-parasitic  shrimps  which  make 
their  homes  in  the  interior  canals  of  the 
masses  of  animate  gelatine. 

Worms  of  innumerable  descriptions  are 
devoured  by  birds,  earth-worms  in  par- 
ticular forming  a  staple  article  of  diet  with 
such  birds  as  thrushes,  woodcocks  and 
cranes.  A  favorite  morsel  of  the  curious 
apteryx  of  New  Zealand  is  a  gigantic  species 
of  worm,  twelve  to  twenty  inches  in  length, 
which  is  highly  phosphorescent.  The  ap- 
teryx seeks  its  food  by  night,  and  when 
devouring  one  of  these  worms,  the  whole 
bird  is  lighted  up,  and  after  its  meal  the 


bird's  bill  is  illumined  by  the  mucus  which 
adheres  to  it. 

Star-fish,  sea-urchins  and  a  myriad 
shrimps  and  prawns  also  contribute  to  the 
nourishment  of  birds. 

It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  insects 
form  the  sole  food  of  scores  of  species.  It 
has  been  said  that  without  birds,  within  a 
space  of  ten  years,  the  earth  would  not  be 
habitable  for  man,  owing  to  the  unrestrict- 
ed increase  of  noxious  insects.  There  is 
doubtless  not  a  single  group  of  insects 
which  does  not  suffer  from  the  appetite 
of  one  or  more  species  of  bird. 

In  tropical  forests,  where  insects  are 
everywhere  abundant,  the  birds  seem  to 
have  realized  the  fact  that  to  each  is  ap- 
portioned certain  phases  of  insect  life,  and 
that  by  hunting  in  large  flocks,  instead  of 
competition  resulting  between  birds  of  dif- 
ferent species,  they  play  into  each  other's 
hands — or  rather  beaks.  It  is  of  such  a 
flock  that  Hudson  writes:  "The  larger 
creepers  explore  the  trunks  of  the  big 
trees,  others  run  over  the  branches  and 
cling  to  the  lesser  twigs,  so  that  every  tree 
in  their  route,  from  its  roots  to  the  topmost 
foliage,  is  thoroughly  examined,  and  every 
spider  and  caterpillar  taken,  while  the 
winged  insects,  driven  from  their  lurking 
places,  are  seized  where  they  settle,  or 
caught  flying  by  the  tyrant  birds." 

Fishes  have  many  enemies  among  birds, 
which  have  numerous  ways  of  obtaining 
their  victims  from  ocean  or  lake.  Some 
of  these  are  so  ingenious  that  they  well 
deserve  notice.  In  their  variety  they  rival 
the  methods  of  man  himself,  and  we  find 
many  analogies  between  the  two.  Among 
strenuous  fisher-birds  is  the  osprey,  hover- 
ing on  slowly  vibrating  wings,  over  some 
favorite  spot,  until  a  finny  back  shows  it- 
self near  the  surface,  when,  giving  itself  to 
gravitation,  the  bird  drops  unerringly  on 
the  luckless  fish.  White  pelicans  are  the 
analogues  of  man's  gill-nets,  a  flock  of 
these  birds  surrounding  a  school  of  fish  in 
a  half  circle  and  driving  them  ashore,  or 
into  shallow  water. 

Still  other  fisher-birds  of  the  sea  are 
terns,  gulls,  gannets  and  petrels.      Skuas 
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and  jaegers  live,  like  marauders,  on  the 
toil  of  others,  robbing  the  skillful  fishers. 

The  bird  world  is,  alas!  not  without  its 
cannibals,  the  most  systematic  of  which 
is  the  duck  hawk  or  peregrine  falcon. 

Among  the  higher  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals almost  every  Order  may  be  included 
in  our  list — from  the  sloth,  mutely  resign- 
ing itself  to  the  terrible  grip  of  a  harpy 
eagle,  to  the  human  child  which  is  power- 
less before  some  bird  of  prey  frenzied  with 
hunger.  And  as  for  the  small  gnawers  of 
wood — the  rodents — upon  them  most  heav- 
ily do  the  birds  prey,  untold  thousands  be- 
ing devoured  by  hawks  and  owls,  cranes, 
shrikes  and  ducks  also  coming  in  for  their 
share. 

Every  class  of  living  beings  appears  at 
certain  phases  of  its  existence  to  check  or 
come  into  intimate  contact  with  other  un- 
related groups,  radically  affecting  the  most 
isolated  in  ways  too  subtle  for  our  obser- 
vation. A  little  green  flycatcher  snatch- 
ing a  tiny  gnat  from  its  hiding  place  be- 
neath a  leaf  seems  a  trivial  incident,  and 
yet  the  effects  of  accumulated  events  no 
more  important  than  this  are  felt  around 
the  world,  so  delicate  is  the  balance  of 
nature! 

As  the  range  of  diet  of  the  whole  class 
of  birds  is  so  vast,  doubtless  the  food  of 
the  individual  species  varies  more  than  we 
would  ever  suppose,  but  many  instances 
are  recorded  of  birds  regularly  feeding  on 
food  for  whose  capture  they  seem  very  ill 
adapted.  Insects  form  the  staple  food  of 
all  flycatchers  and  tyrant  birds,  but  the 
sulphur  tyrant  and  several  others  readily 
devour  snakes.  They  dash  down  at  one 
of  these  reptiles,  catch  it  up  in  their  beak, 
and,  flying  back  to  a  branch  or  stone,  ham- 
mer the  snake,  flail-like,  until  it  is  lifeless. 
Certain  small  king-fishers  living  in  New 
Zealand  have  deserted  the  habits  of  their 
class,  and  subsist  on  the  remarkable  diet 
of  "flies,  young  birds  and  cherries!" 

The  change  in  habits  of  the  Kea  parrot 
is  only  too  well  known,  especially  to  the 
sheep  raisers  in  New  Zealand,  the  home 
of  these  birds.  Originally  exclusive  fruit- 
eaters,  they  have  lately  become  so  fond  of 
the  fat  from  the  backs  of  living  sheep  that 
they  have  developed  into  ravenous  birds 
of  prey,  vivisecting  their  victims  and  re- 
jecting all  but  the  choicest  morsels.  Gulls 
have;i;long  been  known  to  enjoy  an  insect 
diet,  and  on  the  pampas  in  the  vicinity  of 


Buenos  Ayres,  the  people  look  and  pray 
for  flocks  of  gulls  as  the  only  relief  from 
the  hordes  of  grasshoppers  which  occa- 
sionally devastate  that  region. 

Birds  in  captivity  are  sometimes  induced 
to  eat  food  which  they  would  never  touch 
when  in  a  state  of  freedom;  but  there  are 
two  species  of  birds  the  variety  of  whose 
natural  diet  will  challenge  that  of  any  liv- 
ing creature.  The  first  is  a  burrowing  owl. 
This  bird  will  not  disdain  vegetable  food, 
and  in  its  underground  dining  chambers 
have  been  found  remains  of  ducklings, 
sparrows,  mice  and  many  other  small  birds 
and  rodents;  snakes  and  frogs,  besides 
spiders,  beetles  and  apparently  all  small 
forms  of  life  which  these  little  birds  are 
able  to  catch  and  kill.  But  leaving  even 
this  burrowing  owl  far  behind  in  this  re- 
spect, is  the  Chimango  carrion  hawk  of 
South  America.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to 
these  birds.  The  vulture  habit,  however, 
is  perhaps  strongest,  all  decaying  meat 
being  pounced  upon  with  eagerness.  Eggs 
and  young  birds  are  also  special  dainties 
for  the  Chimango,  and  young  sheep  are 
often  attacked,  bringing  to  mind  the  Kea 
parrot.  The  bird  is,  at  times,  a  vegetable 
feeder,  and  in  fact  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
any  organic  object  near  it's  home,  the  edi- 
bility of  which  it  has  not  tested. 

The  great  extent  to  which  all  the  external 
organs  and  parts  of  birds  are  adapted  to 
facilitate  the  obtaining  of  food  is  evident 
in  every  species,  but  in  humming-birds  this 
adaptation  is  especially  apparent,  because 
we  can  compare  these  feathered  mites  with 
other  creatures,  far  beneath  them  struc- 
turally, but  with  feeding  habits  and  gen- 
eral environment  so  similar,  that  such  a 
comparison  is  possible  and  fraught  with 
interest.  These  other  creatures  to  which 
I  refer  are  humming-bird  moths.  Again 
and  again  collectors  have  shot  the  moths, 
mistaking  them  for  humming-birds,  as  the 
manner  of  flight  is  the  same  in  both,  and 
the  way  in  which  each  species  poises  be- 
fore a  flower,  probing  it  with  proboscis  or 
bill,  is  identical. 

It  seems  very  improbable  that  this  re- 
semblance can  be  attributed  to  mimicry 
as  neither  has  many  dangerous  enemies, 
their  marvelous  powers  of  flight  being  an 
all-sufficient  protection.  So  we  are  left 
to  conclude  that  it  is  solely  to  similarity, 
in  method  of  seeking  their  food  that  the 
likeness  is  due. 


THE    VIEW-POINT 

BY    CASPAR    WHITNEY 

WITH  this  issue  The  Outing  Magazine  reaches  the  ninety-thousand  mark.  As 
I  have  steadfastly  clung  to  the  prophecy  that  the  magazine  would  attain  a 
paid  circulation  of  one  hundred  thousand  by  January,  1906  (and  it  certainly 
will),  the  record  up  to  date  is,  as  you  can  readily  understand,  somewhat  gratifying. 
Also  it  is  instructive.  When  we  issued  our  first  number,  thoughtful,  solicitous  friends 
placed  fifty  thousand  copies  as  the  very  limit  of  possible  circulation.  Is  it  not  well  to  make 
haste  slowly  in  the  matter  of  prophecy?  Who,  without  the  wisdom  which  experience 
brings,  can  say  what  will  please  the  magazine-buying  public  that  grows  ever  larger  and 
more  discerning?  The  Outing  Magazine  is  in  this  very  day  and  hour  increasing  its 
readers  at  a  proportionately  greater  rate  than  any  other  high-class  magazine  sold  in 
America.  This  is  by  no  means  written  in  a  bragging  spirit,  but  merely  to  lead  up  to 
the  reasons  for  the  growth.  Why  is  it  that  this  magazine,  with  only  the  business  effort 
usual  to  all  magazines,  and  without  the  brass  band  employed  by  some,  is  yet  gaining 
friends  at  a  greater  percentage  of  increase  than  any  other  monthly  periodical  of  the 
first  quality?  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  exactly  why  this  is  true;  do  you? — but  I  can 
say  how  I  am  endeavoring  to  attain  to  just  such  desirable  results.  I  can  say  what 
kind  of  a  magazine  I  am  trying  to  build,  and  why. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says,  in  effect,  it  is  not  where  we  stand  but  in  which  direc- 
tion we  are  moving  that  really  counts — and  such  is  my  constant  editorial  thought.  The 
Outing  Magazine  is  pointed  by  its  editor  straight  at  the  heart  of  the  land,  with  a 
direct  appeal  to  its  readers  to  be  wholesome,  to  be  helpful,  to  be  genuine,  to  be  Ameri- 
can— not  little  American,  but  big  American.  It  is  response  to  that  appeal  I  want; 
circulation  interests  me  mainly  in  adding  to  the  swelling  numbers  of  those  who  believe 
in  clean  living  and  whose  heart-beats  quicken  to  the  strains  of  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner. Not  the  screaming  eagle,  not  the  "preachy"  Pharisee,  not  the  solemn-faced  sanc- 
timonious, not  the  joyless  of  heart — but  the  prideful  of  country,  the  full  blooded, 
generous  hearted,  kindly  speaking,  manly,  womanly  sort — those  who  stand  for  charity 
(of  action  and  speech),  fresh  air,  cold  water,  sincerity,  courage  and  sanity  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  Parkhurst-like  kind  of  narrow  zealot).  I  want  The  Outing  Magazine 
readers  to  know  that  the  unclean  politics,  and  the  municipal  and  corporate  corruption, 
of  which  we  are  now  hearing  and  reading  so  much,  do  not  touch  the  real  heart  of 
America;  they  are  but  the  excrescence  of  a  throbbing,  building,  open-handed  country. 
Every  city  must  have  sewerage. 

And  it  is  through  the  outdoor  world  that  I  seek  the  heart  of  the  land,  through  glow- 
ing cheeks,  and  sparkling  eyes,  and  a  healthful  heart;  thus  to  emphasize  the  clean,  white 
side  of  our  national  life,  in  happy  contradistinction  to  the  foul  spots  which  must  al- 
ways be  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent. 

Through  the  best  of  virile  fiction  and  the  picturesque  or  dramatic  story  of  a  high- 
placed  character  in  American  history,  I  seek  to  aid  in  the  uplifting,  in  the  de- 
veloping and  in  the  strengthening  of  Americanism;  through  entertaining  stories  of 
adventure  and  beautiful  illustrations  and  thoroughly  practical  articles  touching  every 
possible  phase  of  outdoor  activity,  I  hope  first  to  win  and  then  to  help  you  to  the 
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enjoyment  of  whatever  field  you  choose.      And  by  the  human  note  which  sounds  from 
coyer  to  cover  of  the  magazine  do  I  hope  to  hold  your  interest. 

Something  for  every  one  and  all  of  the  best  is  the  final  analysis  of  my  editorial  effort, 
and  if  I  am  missing  what  particularly  interests  you,  do  awaken  me. 


The  Patriot  This  is  the  time  of  year 
with  the  hoe.  when  the  outdoor  world  goes 
a-camping,  and  I  want  again  to  raise  my 
voice  in  an  appeal  for  care  of  the  forest. 
Help  the  President  and  the  Forest  Service 
in  their  magnificent  efforts  to  preserve  our 
woods.  Be  sure  before  you  leave  your 
camp  that  every  last  bit  of  your  cooking 
fire  has  been  extinguished,  and  then  scrape 
dirt  over  the  ashes  so  the  wind  may  not 
stir  into  destructive  life  the  supposedly 
dead  embers  you  have  left.  No  single  in- 
imical element  is  more  of  a  menace  to  for- 
est conservation  than  the  devastating  fires 
which  every  autumn  sweep  across  great 
tracts  because  of  careless  campers  who 
"thought"  they  put  out  their  fire.  And 
if  you  thus  aid  the  President  and  the 
Forest  Service  you  serve  your  country  and 
your  own  interests — because  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  forest  lands  concerns  every 
citizen  of  America,  and  intimately  con- 
cerns our  agricultural  interests.  Every  in- 
telligent reader  knows  that  the  agricultural 
interests  come  very  near  to  being  the  com- 
mercial bulwark  of  America;  "poor  crops, 
tight  money,"  is  a  saying  which  ought  to 
be  familiar  with  newspaper  readers. 

This  1905  has  been  a  year  of  great  re- 
joicing among  those  who  have  labored  for 
forest  protection — a  handful  of  patriots 
working  unselfishly  for  the  multitude, 
cursed  by  the  corrupt,  misunderstood  by 
the  unintelligent  as  is  usual  in  reform  move- 
ments. The  first  of  the  good  results  was 
the  transfer  of  the  supervision  of  all  Fed- 
eral forest  reserves  from  a  division  of  the 
Interior  Department  to  the  Forest  Service 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
meant  a  consolidation  of  all  branches  of 
the  Government's  forest  work  under  Mr. 
Gifford  Pinchot  as  Chief  Forester — a  man 
of  ability,  of  zeal  and  of  absolute  honesty — 
and  relieved  the  Service  of  the  clumsy  co- 
operative system  which  formerly  had  made 
impossible  the  highest  efficiency  through 
introduction  of  politics  and  incompetent 
officers.  With  Mr.  Pinchot  actually  in 
charge  and  unembarrassed,  we  feel  that  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  will  make  the 
most  of  its  opportunities. 


But  Mr.  Pinchot  needs  help  which  his 
rangers  cannot  give  him;  and  you  and  all  of 
us  can  give  the  very  help  he  wants — intelli- 
gent, sympathetic  assistance  by  the  people. 
We  can  all  help  by  first  getting  an  under- 
standing of  how  vital  to  national  prosper- 
ity is  the  protection  of  our  forests,  and  then 
by  spreading  that  knowledge  among  our 
less  informed,  and,  perhaps,  less  patri- 
otic friends.  Patriotism  isn't  confined,  you 
know,  to  shouldering  a  gun;  and  the  way  to 
be  a  good  American  is  to  use  your  own  in- 
fluence in  helping  on  the  work  that  makes 
for  wholesome  and  prosperous  America. 

Forest  How  great  may  be  that  assist- 
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spreading,  by  the  wide  and  excellent  state 
legislation  for  forest  protection 
which  has  been  enacted  during  the  last  two 
years.  And  much  of  it  has  been  done  with- 
in the  current  year  on  account,  no  doubt,  cf 
the  activity  of  the  President  in  that  direc- 
tion as  well  as  because  of  the  markedly 
increased  knowledge  and  practical  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  on  these  so  nearly  re- 
lated national  matters  of  forestry,  irriga- 
tion and  the  protection  of  wild  bird  and 
animal  life.  Formerly,  and  still  to  an  un- 
fortunately large  extent,  these  questions 
were  dismissed  by  the  people  with  indiffer- 
ence as  concerning  only  the  "cranks"  and 
the  sportsmen.  The  day  is  coming,  soon, 
I  hope,  when  it  will  be  widely  known  that 
these  are  questions  which  should  concern 
all  the  people  all  of  the  time. 

New  Jersey  has  created  a  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
private  owners  in  the  encouragement  of 
practical  forestry  observation;  the  growing 
of  timber  for  ornamental  and  commercial 
purposes;  the  planting  of  denuded  forest 
lands,  and  the  prevention  of  forest  fires. 
This  is  the  most  comprehensive  effort  made 
by  any  state  in  the  Union  and  reflects  great 
credit  upon  New  Jersey. 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Indi- 
ana, California,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
have  all  made  especial  provisions  for  pre- 
venting the  destroying  forest  fires.  Ver- 
mont is  encouraging  reforestization  by  ex- 
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empting  from  taxation  all  uncultivated 
lands  planted  with  timber.  North  Dakota 
goes  even  farther  in  the  worthy  effort,  and 
allows  an  annual  reduction  in  taxes  of  three 
dollarsfor  every  acre  planted  with  any  kind 
of  trees,  "set  not  more  than  eighty  feet 
apart,  in  holdings  of  eighty,  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres."  And  all  this  is  purely  practical, 
good  business,  not  sentiment.  So  is  all  pro- 
tection—  good  business,  not  sentiment. 

In  mid-summer  President  Roosevelt  set 
aside  two  new  forest  reserves  by  signing  the 
recommendation  to  that  effect  of  the  Forest 
Service;  one  in  central  Idaho  of  a  little 
over  one  million  acres,  called  the  Fayette 
Reserve,  and  one  in  southwestern  Colorado 
of  about  one  and  one-half  million  acres, 
called  the  San  Juan  Reserve. 

All  this  means  life,  prosperity  to  the 
farmers,  to  the  cattlemen,  to  the  miners, 
to  all  interested  in  the  conservation  of 
woodland — which  means  conservation  of 
water — and  the  reclamation  of  our  arid 
wastes. 

Let  every  one  of  us  spread  the  story  of 
practical  forestry  preservation  and  what  it 
signifies. 

The  next  most  important  movement  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  people,  should  be  mak- 
ing these  forest  reserves  also  havens  of  ref- 
uge for  our  fast  disappearing  wild  bird  and 
animal  life.  The  subject  will  no  doubt  be 
coming  up  in  Congress  this  winter  and  now 
is  the  time  to  study  and  to  talk  about  it. 
None  will  deny  that  our  native  wild  life  is 
disappearing,  nor  will  any  intelligent  man 
or  woman  maintain  that  we  should  neglect 
measures  to  keep  this  life  from  disappear- 
ing. No  method  of  accomplishing  this  is 
more  practical  or  more  economical  than 
this  simple  one  of  making  refuges  of  all 
Federal  forest  reserves. 

The  honor  Let  us  do  everything  to  keep 
system  in  tjie  sunsnine  in  our  outdoor 
sport.  world — everything  to  root  out 

of  college  competitive  sport 
that  dread  demon  of  despair — suspicion. 
You  all  know  how  persistent  and  warm  an 
advocate  am  I  of  mutual  agreements  be- 
tween colleges — and  I  want  to  point  to  the 
peaceful,  satisfactory  relations  that  have 
existed  between  Harvard  and  Yale  since 
they  agreed  to  have  confidence  in  each 
other  and  refer  knotty  problems  of  eligibil- 


ity to  an  outside  committee.  That  was  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  hope 
we  may  soon  see  others  not  only  follow  in 
the  same  lead,  but  take  even  a  step  nearer 
to  the  conditions  which  should  exist  be- 
tween gentlemen  at  play.  And  these  con- 
ditions are  confidence  in  one  another  and 
no  ethical  rules  beyond  the  broad  basic  ones 
of  eligibility.  Here  are  the  rules  and  all 
the  rules  I  should  like  to  see  adopted  by 
every  college  in  America: 

A  candidate  for  membership  in  any  ath- 
letic team  must  be  (1)  an  amateur;  (2) 
must  be  a  bona  fide  student  taking  the  av- 
erage number  of  hours;  (3)  must  be  in  good 
class-room  standing;  (4)  must  have  been  in 
residence  one  academic  year.  An  amateur 
is  one  who  has  never  used  his  athletic  skill 
for  pecuniary  or  any  material  profit.  These 
rules  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  spirit  of 
the  law  which  obtains  among  sportsmen. 
Every  college  faculty  is  the  sponsor  of  its 
own  teams.  No  protests  are  to  be  made 
or  considered.  A  tribunal  for  the  discus- 
sion of  questions  upon  which  light  is 
desired,  or  for  rule-making  to  govern  com- 
petition, shall  be  composed  of  one  repre- 
sentative each  from  Harvard,  Yale,  Prince- 
ton, appointed  by  the  faculty;  one  each 
from  the  New  England  and  Southern  Inter- 
collegiate Associations;  two  from  the  Mid- 
dle West;  one  from  the  Pacific  Coast;  and 
one  at  large,  not  identified  with  any  college, 
and  to  be  elected  by  the  others.  The  tri- 
bunal to  assemble  not  as  counsel  for  their 
respective  colleges,  but  as  broad-minded 
gentlemen  concerned  in  the  health  and  de- 
velopment of  American  college  sport.  No 
paid  coach  or  trainer  or  "physical  director" 
to  be  eligible  to  this  tribunal.  The  deci- 
sions of  the  tribunal  to  be  final. 

Does  this  honor  system  for  college  sport 
read  impracticable  to  you?  It  may  sound 
so  now  with  common  present  custom  ring- 
ing in  your  ears,  but  it  is  actually  feasible 
and  certainly  desirable.  We  know  how 
satisfactory  in  working  and  how  gratifying 
in  effect  has  been  the  honor  system  in  the 
examination  room.  The  honor  system  can 
be  equally  satisfactory  in  athletics.  It 
needs  but  a  few  strong  men  in  the  college 
world  to  advocate  it — and  we  shall  have  it. 
If  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Presidents 
Eliot,  Hadley,  Wilson,  Wheeler,  Harper, 
and  Messrs.  Robert  Bacon,  C.  C.  Cuyler, 
and  Walter  Camp  will  seriously  take  up 
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the  idea — we  shall  have  it  working  with 
the  beginning  of  1907. 

Lack  of  confidence,  suspicion,  is  the  root 
of  most  university  athletic  evil.  Let  us  dig 
it  out  by  establishing  the  honor  system. 

Diagnosing  the  The  amazement  which 
Football  Rules  greeted  the  Football  Rules 
Committee  S  .         ,  ,. 

ailment.  Committee  s   recent   disre- 

gard of  its  very  obvious 
duty,  has  been  followed  by  speculation, 
equally  widespread,  as  to  the  reasons  which 
influenced  these  legislators  to  close  their 
ears  to  the  earnest  and  repeated  appeal  of 
the  friends  of  college  sport.  With  a  view 
to  getting  light  on  this  subject  I  sent,  on 
September  13th,  the  following  letter  to 
every  member  of  the  Committee,  i.e.,  to 
Paul  Dashiell  (Annapolis),  chairman,  and 
to  Messrs.  Walter  Camp  (Yale);  W.  T. 
Reid  (Harvard);  Prof.  L.  M.  Dennis  (Cor- 
nell); Prof.  Fine  (Princeton);  A.  A.  Stagg 
(Chicago);   John  C.  Bell  (Pennsylvania): 

Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say  for  publication 
in  The  Outing  Magazine,  concerning  the  failure  of 
the  Football  Rules  Committee  to  recognize  the  popu- 
lar and  intelligent  demand  for  some  revision  of  the 
existing  football  rules? 

This  same  letter  is  being  sent  also  to  every  member 
of  the  Football  Rules  Committee. 

Self -addressed  stamped  envelope  enclosed  for  reply. 

Prof.  Fine  and  Messrs.  Stagg  and  Bell 
have  made  no  reply  at  this  date  of  going  to 
press  (Oct.  6th).  Mr.  Reid  has  written  a 
very  interesting  reply  which  I  hope  to  get 
his  permission  to  print.  The  replies  of 
Messrs.  Dennis,  Camp  and  Dashiell  follow : 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1905. 
Your  letter  of  September  nth  and  your  note  of  the 
13  th  have  been  received.  I  do  not  think  that  I  care 
to  send  you  anything  for  publication  in  Outing  con- 
cerning the  Football  Rules  or  the  Football  Committee, 
for  nothing  can  now  be  done  that  will  go  into  effect 
during  the  season  just  opening,  and  public  discussion 
touching  change  in  the  organization  or  personnel  of 
the  Committee  would,  it  seems  to  me,  more  properly 
emanate  from  outside  sources.  ***** 
Yours  sincerely, 

M.   DENNIS. 

This  letter  I  publish  to  bear  witness  to 
the  patent  evidence  which  the  keen  ob- 
server who  reads  between  the  lines  may 
here  gather  for  himself — that  Prof.  Dennis 
is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  public  attitude 
of  the  Committee  as  a  whole. 

New  Haven,  Sept.  15,  1905. 
Your  letter  of  the  13  th  reached  me  this  morning. 
I  should  have  been  very  glad  if  the  Committee  could 
have  seen  their  way  to  adopt  the  ten-yard  rule.  I 
think  that  kind  of  direct  legislation  is  the  one  to  be 
relied  upon,  and  wish  you  might  find  room  for  print- 
ing the  letter  I  wrote  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hallowel  upon 
this  subject.  .  .  .  The  reason  they  did  not  adopt 
the  suggestion  was  that  they  were  not  convinced  that 
it  would  work  out  as  from  my  theories  I  believed  it 
would. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

WALTER  CAMP, 


This  letter  shows  that  an  effort  was  made 
by  at  least  one  member  of  the  Committee  to 
do  something  toward  repairing  the  needs 
of  the  game;  it  proves  that  the  one  man  on 
the  Committee  who  has  had  more  legisla- 
tive experience  than  all  the  remainder  of 
the  Committee  lumped  together,  was  con- 
vinced that  revision  of  the  rules  had  be- 
come imperative. 

Annapolis,  Md.,  Sept.  16,  1905. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  your  letter  asking  whether  or  not  I  wish  to 
publish  anything  in  Outing  regarding  the  attitude 
of  the  Rules  Committee  on  football.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  must  decline,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Much  might  be  said,  and  for  the  readers  of  Outing 
I  should  gladly  explain  certain  things,  but  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  be  in  sympathy  with  Outing  as  long  as  cer- 
tain statements  remain  uncorrected.  I  refer  to  the 
following  more  recent  points : 

1.  The  unjust  criticism  of  Ward,  Larned,  and 
Wright  in  the  tennis  matches  in  England.  True, 
they  were  beaten,  but,  as  you  always  claimed,  victory 
is  not  the  whole  thing,  and  their  defeat  was  only  after 
exceedingly  close  matches,  in  which  they  played 
superbly,  and  the  Englishmen  themselves  will  tell 
you  "that  there  was  nothing  to  it."  Every  man  of 
our  team  worked  faithfully  and  intelligently  to  im- 
prove his  game  along  the  best  lines,  and  to  win  for 
our  country,  and  they  did  not  deserve  the  cutting 
criticism  above  mentioned.  Especially  was  this 
unmerited  in  the  case  of  Wright,  whose  game  was  so 
consistent  that  in  practically  six  weeks  of  play  over 
there  he  was  beaten  in  singles  but  once,  practice 
matches  included. 

2.  The  observation  was  made  that  the  American 
team  had  claimed  "climatic  changes"  as  the  cause 
of  defeat.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  manager  never 
on  any  occasion  made  such  claim — that  he  persist- 
ently refused  to  be  interviewed,  and  that  if  the 
above  was  stated  in  the  press  it  was  absolutely  false. 

3.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  manager 
received  a  salary  for  his  work  (or  for  his  words). 
There  was  absolutely  no  salary  nor  compensation, 
direct  or  indirect,  beyond  a  portion  of  his  expenses. 

4.  Outing's  attitude  toward  the  Rules  Committee 
of  Football  has  nearly  always  been  critical,  seldom 
showing  any  helpful  spirit,  and  never  a  suggestion 
that  could  tend  to  open  the  game.  This  point,  how- 
ever, I  willingly  pass  over,  as  it  does  not  relate  to 
truth  of  statements. 

5.  A  more  tangible  point  than  the  last  comes  in 
the  naming  of  certain  members  of  the  committee  as 
urging  changes,  and  putting  the  others  in  opposition 
to  modifying  the  game.  Outing  was  misinformed, 
or  else  guessed  wrongly,  and  was  away  off  regarding 
the  attitude  in  meeting  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee. Further  than  this,  I  cannot  say.  I  have 
almost  outgrown  the  sensitive  stage,  yet  with  the 
above  points  so  fresh  in  mind,  I  cannot  feel  that  I 
am  in  sympathy  with  Outing  sufficiently  to  con- 
tribute an  article  or  make  any  suggestion  in  its 
columns. 

If  you  care  to  publish  this  letter  I  should  have  no 
objection,    and  it   would   explain  my   failure   to   do 
what  I  would  otherwise  gladly  do. 
Very  truly  yours, 

PAUL  J.  DASHIELL: 

I  give  space  to  this  letter  of  the  Football 
Rules  Committee's  Chairman,  mainly  ir- 
relevant to  the  subject  under  discussion, 
because  perhaps  its  very  irrelevancy,  its 
very  patent  peevish  spirit — both  unex- 
pected exhibitions — may  serve  to  under- 
standing^ light  up  the  hitherto  incompre- 
hensible attitude  of  the  Committee.  And 
this  being  so,  then  it  is  also  true,  as  I  have 
long  suspected  and  frequently  written, 
that  the  Committee  is  not  yet  grown  up — 
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that  it  has  not  yet  outlived  the  self -centered 
short-sighted  undergraduate  period,  when 
the  "jolly"  passes  for  truth,  and  truth  for 
personal  unfriendliness.  Only  one  of  this 
period,  I  am  sure,  can  trace  the  relation 
between  my  comment  on  lawn-tennis  play- 
ers and  the  Committee's  neglect  of  its 
plain  duty. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  reply  to  Mr.  Dash- 
iell's  several  grievances,  because  doing  so 
in  my  own  columns  and  with  the  facts  be- 
fore me,  is  rather  too  one-sided  a  game  to 
interest  me.  But  I  will  say  that  if  the 
chairman  of  the  Football  Rules  Committee 
will,  in  dispassionate  frame  of  mind,  read 
what  I  have  written  in  the  August,  Sep- 
tember and  October  issues  on  the  lawn- 
tennis  situation  in  America,  he  will  dis- 
cover that  criticism  was  directed  at  our 
system,  our  superficiality,  and  not  at  in- 
dividuals who,  as  I  wrote,  are  "but  victims 
of  the  system."  And  I  will  say. further 
that  if  a  committee  of  any  three  grown-ups, 
after  reading  my  review  of  the  lawn-tennis 
situation  or  my  comment  on  the  Football 
Rules  Committee's  masterful  inactivity, 
declare  it  unjust  or  beside  the  facts,  I  will 
hand  my  cheque  for  one  hundred  dollars 
to  any  Institution  for  the  Blind  upon  which 
we  mutually  agree.  And  as  to  "never  a 
suggestion  that  could  tend  to  open  the 
game" — the  very  suggestion  offered  by  the 
Committee's  most  distinguished  member 
was  put  forth  by  The  Outing  Magazine 
three  years  ago. 


"The  whole  With  so  much  of  a  serious  im- 
port touching  one  of  our  man- 
liest  and  most    worth-while 


family." 


games  it  is  regrettable  that  some  one  of  the 
Committee  has  not  been  big  enough  to  rise 
above  the  schoolboy  resentment  harbored 
against  those  who  love  Rome  more  than 
Caesar,  and  tell  why  the  Committee  thus 
flies  in  the  face  not  only  of  public  desire, 
but  of  common  sense.  At  present  the 
Committee  is  a  living  example  of  the  late 
Commodore  Vanderbilt's  widely  advertised 
opinion  of  the  source  of  his  vast  wealth. 
"The  public  be  damned,"  said  the  founder 
of  the  Vanderbilt  millions  when  a  consid- 
erate railway  official  was  presenting  a  case 
for  reform  where  the  people's  rights  were 
disregarded;  and  "the  public  be  damned," 
said  also  the  Football  Rules  Committee 
when  it  closed  its  ears  to  the  intelligent  and 


widespread  request  for  rule  revision  that 
would  relieve  football  of.  its  stupid  and 
dangerous  features.  Not  only  "the  public 
be  damned,"  but  the  college  faculties,:  the 
parents,  the  boys  and  the  game  itself  also 
"be  damned,"  implied  the  -  Committee. 
And  Walter  Camp  also  "be  damned,"  said 
the  Committee  and  Mr.  Dashiell,  the  Chair- 
man, despite  the  fact  that  Camp  has  prob- 
ably forgotten  more  football  than  the 
Chairman  ever  knew.  > 


Football 
sanitation 


Now  for  the  health  of  the  game, 
and  the  health  of  American 
college  sport,  and  the  well-being  of  Young 
America — there  is  urgent  need; that  foot- 
ball be  relieved  of  much  of  its  smashing 
tactics,  and  the  play  opened  and  diversi- 
fied. This  is  not  only,  nor  even  largely 
because  of  physical  danger  to  the'  play- 
ers— though  that  alone  is  sufficient"  to 
demand  change — but  the  present  style  of 
play  is  too  brutal,  and  puts  too  great  a 
premium  on  mere  beef,  to  constantly  recruit 
which  destroys  more  and  more  the  spirit 
and  the  purpose  of  student  games.  .  This 
side  of  the  question,  the  really  serious  side, 
does  not  at  all  appeal  to  the  Committee 
busily  concerned  with  its  amour  propre  and 
respective  team  prospects  in  the  present 
season.  No  doubt  it  is  human  for  men  to 
think  first  of  self  interest — but  that  does 
not  succor  the  game,  nor  reflect  creditably 
upon  the  Committee  into  whose  keeping 
the  game  has  been  given. 

When  a  body  of  gentlemen  for  one  reason 
or  another  fall  out  of  sympathy  with  those 
who  have  called  them  to  a  duty,  it  is  cus- 
tomary, the  world  over,  for  them  to  with- 
draw without  being  requested  to. do; so. 
There  are  some  members  of  the  Football 
Rules  Committee  of  whom  little  in  the  way 
of  higher  appreciation  of  their  duty  was 
expected.  Of  several  others,  notably  Prof. 
Dennis  of  Cornell  and  Prof.  Fine  of  Prince- 
ton,, much  along  this  line  was  naturally  to 
be  expected.  How  these  two  gentlemen 
or  the  universities  of  these  two  professors 
can  reconcile  their  retention  .  of  faculty 
office  with  their  continuance  on  the  Foot- 
ball Committee  is  something  I  leave  for 
the  explanation  of  Presidents  Schurman 
and  Wilson.  So  far  as  the  public  now 
knows  Mr.  Camp  is  the  only  man  on  the 
Committee  who  responded  to  the  appeal 
for  rule  revision,  and  while  we  respect  him 
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or  his  attitude,  we  would  have  respected 
him  still  more  if, on  so  important  aquestioia, 
he  had  signified  his  lack  of  sympathy  with 
the  Committee's  stupid  indifference  to  its 
duty  by  resigning  and  making  public  his 
reasons  for  doing  so. 

It  is  no  pleasure  for  me  to  write  in  this 
vein,  and  certainly  there  is  not  a  man  on 
the  Committee  for  whom  my  feelings  are 
not  the  kindliest;  but,  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  well-being  of  college  sport,  the 
health  of  our  games,  the  wholesomeness  of 
our  boys  in  the  play — mean  more  to  me 
than  all  the  committees  and  chairmen  and 
professors  that  ever  grew  and  went  to  seed 
along  the  wayside. 

We  have  heard  enough  talk,  now  we  want 
to  see  something  doing — and  quickly. 

Talkers  By  contrast  with  the  talk-a-heap- 
™d  do-little  numbers  of  our  college 

athletic  legislators,  it  is  a  happy 
experience  to  turn  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  splendid  and  continuous  work  Mr. 
James  E.  Sullivan  is  doing  all  the  time, 
without  drum  and  fife  corps  accompani- 
ment, for  amateur  athletics.  Officially 
Sullivan  is  secretary  of  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Union,  the  national  athletic  govern- 
ing body  of  America,  and  president  of  the 
metropolitan  branch  of  that  body,  but 
actually  he  comes  very  near  to  the  whole 
thing.  Certainly  he  is  the  heart  and  the 
lungs  of  legislative  activity  so  far  as  keep- 
ing athletics  free  of  professionalism  is  con- 
cerned. There  are  a  few — a  very  few — 
among  the  A.  A.  U.  club  delegates  who 
sincerely  work  for  the  elevation  of  ath- 
letics as  apart  from  the  point  winning  of 
the  irrespective  clubs,  but  the  heavy  fight- 
ing is  done  by  Sullivan,  who  stands  as  a 
bulwark  against  corrupting  club  rivalries 
and  masquerading  athletes.  His  fight,  for 
example,  against  the  notorious  Castleman 
has  been  long  and  must  prove  victorious. 
And  strange  to  say  Mr.  Sullivan  has  had, 
in  his  fight  for  cleanliness  in  club  athletics, 
to  oppose  college  influences,  which  now 
and  again  have  been  thrown  to  the  sup- 
port of  an  individual  or  a  team  that  had 
violated  amateur  law. 


I  hear,  in  the  course  of  my  work,  a  lot 
of  "high  talk"  from  alumni,  faculty  mem- 
bers, committee  men,  even  college  presi- 
dents; of  lofty  aspirations  for  American 
athletes,  and  noble  expressions  touching 
college  sport — but  ninety  per  cent,  of  it 
stops  at  talk.  What  we  need  in  this  effort 
to  keep  American  play  clean  and  beneficial 
are  men  who  take  off  their  coats  and  work. 
Such  a  man  is  Mr.  Sullivan. 

High  thinking  and  high  talking  are  esti- 
mable qualities  and  to  be  cultivated,  but 
high  acting  is  the  only  course  that  brings 
results;  and  results  are  what  we  need  in 
the  play-a-day  as  well  as  in  the  work-a-day 
world.  One  reason  of  President  Roose- 
velt's hold  on  our  affections  is  because  he 
is  a  doer,  not  only  a  talker,  of  high  things. 

Pay  or  Something  of  a  hullabaloo  has 
Play*  been  raised  in  automobile  racing 
circles  because  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  Com- 
mission picked  an  American  team  for  the 
International  road  race  in  accordance  with 
its  best  judgment  irrespective  of  results 
in  the  elimination  trials.  The  Commission 
only  exercised  its  official  prerogative;  in- 
deed it  followed  its  plain  course  of  duty. 
The  elimination  trials  were  merely  an  aid 
to  the  selection  of  the  strongest  team;  the 
results  were  never  intended  to  be  and  have 
never  been  taken  as  necessarily  final.  And 
the  conditions  governing  the  trials  distinct- 
ly invest  the  Commission  with  authority  to 
choose  cars  for  the  final  event  regardless  of 
their  position  in  the  trials.  Every  entry  to 
the  trials  agreed  to  these  conditions. 

When  one  enters  a  contest  and  subscribes 
to  the  conditions  thereto,  it  is  sportsman- 
like— it  is  in  fact  the  common  habit  among 
men — to  abide  by  the  results  without  mur- 
mur. There  is  an  old  time  sporting  phrase 
which  says  "pay  or  play,"  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  automobile  gentlemen. 

Now  as  to  the  fairness  or  the  wisdom  of 
running  such  elimination  trials — that's  a 
matter  for  the  automobile  legislators  to  dis- 
cuss. It  would  seem  wise  to  me  that  such 
trials  be  held — they  are  common  to  most 
games  where  endurance  and  speed  are  to 
figure. 


Those  who  this  month  miss  Ralph  Paine's  sane  and  interesting  comment  on  the  School 
and  College  World,  will  be  rewarded  shortly  by  an  even  fuller  and  more  entertaining  de- 
partment, for  Mr.  Paine  is  on  a  tour  of  the  Middle  and  Far  West — where,  he  writes,  he 
is  gathering  material  of  a  most  important  and  interesting  nature. 
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HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  INDOOR  PLANTS-DESTROY   IN- 
SECTS   ON  TREES-DOCTOR    LIVE-STOCK- 
IMPROVE  THE  OUTBUILDINGS 

By    EBEN    E.    REXFORD 


THE    WINDOW-GARDEN 

DO  not  use  fertilizers  on  plants  which  are 
at  a  stand-still,  thinking  to  encourage 
growth  thereby.  Dormant  plants  are  seri- 
ously injured  by  giving  them  rich  food, 
because  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  make 
use  of  it.  When  they  begin  to  grow,  use  it, 
but  not  before.  Use  it  cautiously  at  first, 
increasing  the  amount  as  the  plants  show 
the  ability  to  make  good  use  of  it.  But  do 
not  let  your  desire  for  luxuriant  plants  lead 
you  to  make  the  mistake  of  using  so  much 
fertilizer  that  a  rapid,  weak  development 
results.  A  healthy  growth  is  what  should 
be  aimed  at,  and  when  you  have  secured 
that,  be  satisfied. 

Use  water  sparingly  at  this  season. 
Plants  require  very  little  when  they  are  not 
in  active  growth.  As  evaporation  takes 
place  slowly,  two  waterings  a  week  ought 
to  be  sufficient  for  most  plants.  But  no 
definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  about  this. 
Your  plants  must  be  watched  and  taken 
care  of  intelligently,  and  this  intelligence 
must  come  from  careful  observation  and 
study.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  success- 
ful haphazard  gardening,  outdoors  or  in. 
Bear  that  in  mind. 

If  there  is  any  rule  to  follow  in  watering 
plants,  it  is  this:  When  the  surface  of  the 
soil  looks  dry,  water  them.  And  let  this 
watering  be  thorough  enough  to  saturate 
all  the  soil  in  the  pot.     Then  wait  for  the 

dry  look ' '  to  come  again,  before  giving 
more. 

Now  is  the  time  to  fight  insects.  Show 
them  no  mercy.  Sulpho-tobacco  soap  will 
rout  the  aphis,  or  green  plant-louse.  Water 
applied  as  a  spray  will  soon  discourage  the 
red  spider.  In  both  cases,  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  application  gets  to  the 
under  side  of  the  foliage,  where  insects  hide. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  the  plants  down  on 
their  side  when  showering  them — a  still 
better  one  to  dip  them  in  a  tub  of  water. 
When  this  is  done,  no  insect  can  escape. 

Keep  water  constantly  evaporating  on 
stove  or  register.  The  successful  window- 
garden  is  found  where  the  air  is  always 
kept  charged  with  moisture — like  that  of 
the  kitchen,  where  better  plants  can  be 
grown  than  in  any  other  room  in  the  house. 
Failures  occur  in  rooms  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  high,  and  the  atmosphere  has  all 
moisture  burned  out  of  it. 


Aim  to  keep  the  temperature  at  about 
700  by  day,  and  550  or  6o°  at  night. 

Let  in  the  sunshine.  Curtains  are  out  of 
place  at  a  window  where  plants  are  kept. 
Shades  will  be  found  useful,  in  severe 
weather,  as  a  protection  against  frost,  but 
during  the  day  they  should  be  rolled  to  the 
top  of  the  window. 

Chrysanthemums  which  have  completed 
their  flowering-period  should  have  their 
tops  cut  off.  Their  roots  should  be  left 
undisturbed.  Put  the  pots  in  the  cellar. 
Fuchsias,  hydrangeas,  oleanders,  oranges 
and  other  hard-wooded  plants  can  also  be 
sent  to  the  cellar  to  winter.  Keep  them 
cool,  and  quite  dry.  If  some  of  them  shed 
their  leaves,  no  harm  will  be  done.  All  de- 
ciduous plants  do  that,  under  natural  con- 
ditions, and  by  cellar-storage  of  pot-plants 
we  strive  to  imitate  those  conditions,  great- 
ly to  the  benefit  of  all  summer-  and  fall- 
flowering  kinds. 

Never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  win- 
dow-garden must  have  as  much  pure,  fresh 
air  as  possible,  if  you  would  keep  the  plants 
in  it  in  health.  If  the  weather  is  so  cold 
that  you  do  not  consider  it  safe  to  open  the 
window  at  which  they  stand,  open  a  door 
or  window  at  some  distance  from  them, 
letting  the  cold  air  mix  with  the  warm  air 
of  the  room  before  it  comes  in  contact 
with  them. 

Be  sure  that  the  hanging  plants  get  all 
the  water  they  need.  Because  they  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  get  at,  they  stand  a 
good  chance  of  being  neglected.  A  tin 
can,  with  a  hole  punched  in  its  bottom, 
through  which  water  trickles  slowly,  af- 
fords a  very  satisfactory  method  of  keeping 
plants  of  this  class  well  watered.  The 
amount  of  water  given  off  can  be  regulated 
by  the  size  of  the  hole.  A  little  observa- 
tion of  results  will  enable  one  to  secure 
just  the  amount  of  water-supply  that  is 
needed.  If  the  can  is  painted  green  and 
set  well  down  among  the  foliage,  it  will  not 
be  noticeable.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
refill  the  can  daily,  or  as  often  as  is  neces- 
sary, and  replace  it,  but  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  water  hanging  plants  in  the  or- 
dinary way,  as  many  a  woman  knows  from 
experience.  If  these  plants  are  kept  as 
well  watered  as  those  growing  in  pots,  on 
the  sill,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  grown  just  as  satisfactorily.  But 
nine  times  out  of  ten  they  are  failures — 
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all  from  lack  of  sufficient  moisture  at  their 
foots. 

ABOUT    THE    HOME 

Before  the  screens  are  put  away  it  is  a 
most  excellent  plan  to  give  them  a  good 
coat  of  paint.  This  will  prevent  their 
rusting,  and  put  them  in  readiness  for  next 
season. 

If  you  have  an  outdoor  pump,  see  to  it 
that  it  is  well  banked  before  cold  weather 
sets  in.  If  this  is  done  now,  it  will  save  a 
good  deal  of  vexation  later  on,  and  perhaps 
a  burst  pump-cylinder.  It  may  also  save 
a  good  deal  of  temper  on  the  part  of  the 
housewife.  Few  happenings  about  the 
home  are  more  annoying  to  the  woman  in 
>  it  than  a  pump  which  freezes  up  at  every 
cold  snap,  and  has  to  be  thawed  out  before 
it  can  be  used. 

Perhaps,  however,  a  leaky  cylinder  is  the 
cause  of  more  annoyance,  because  the 
trouble  from  it  is  not  dependent  on  the 
weather,  and  is  likely  to  occur  at  any 
time.  A  woman  is  never  to  be  blamed  for 
finding  fault  when  she  goes  for  a  pail  of 
water,  and  finds  that  the  pump  must  be 
primed  before  she  can  draw  any.  The 
man  of  the  house  should  see  to  it  that  the 
pump  is  kept  in  good  working  condition. 

Make  it  a  rule  to  clean  the  oil  lamps  in 
the  morning,  and  to  fill  them  then,  if 
necessary.  If  not  attended  to  then,  they 
are  pretty  sure  to  be  forgotten  until  the 
time  comes  for  using  them,  and' the  chances 
are  that  they  will  not  get  the  attention 
they  need  then,  but  will  be  pressed  into 
service  with  untrimmed  wicks  and  half- 
filled  reservoirs.  If  kerosene  lamps  are 
properly  cared  for,  they  will  give  a  very 
satisfactory  light,  without  any  offensive 
odor.  It  is  the  neglected  lamp  that  burns 
poorly  and  gives  off  a  disagreeable  smell. 
And  it  is  the  neglected  lamp  that  trouble 
comes  from,  nine  times  out  of  ten.  Keep 
a  lamp  clean  and  it  will  not  be  likely  to 
explode.  There  is  much  complaint  about 
dull  light  and  smoky  chimneys  among 
those  who  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  the 
kerosene  lamp.  Keeping  the  perforated 
portions  of  the  burner  clean  and  free  from 
all  obstructions  will  do  much  toward  reme- 
dying this  difficulty,  and  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  oil  will  do  more.  A  highly-refined 
grade  of  oil  will  cost  a  trifle  more  than  a 
low-grade  article,  but  it  will  burn  so  much 
better,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  satis- 
faction given  in  the  quality  of  the  light 
obtained  from  it*  that  it  is  economy  of  the 
best  kind  to  use  it. 

If  you  have  a  gasoline  stove,  make  it  a 
rule  to  fill  its  reservoir  daily.  Do  this 
immediately  after  the  fire  needed  for  the 
morning's  work  is  turned  off.  The  best 
stoves  are  those  which  have  a  removable 
reservoir,  which  can  be  taken  to  the  shed 
for  filling. 

There  should  always  be  a  clock  in  the 
kitchen.  If  there  is  not,  the  women-folks 
will  be  obliged  to  take  many  extra  steps 


in  order  to  ascertain  the  time  o'  day. 
With  a  good  time-keeper  at  hand,  they 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  see  that  meals  are 
served  promptly. 

Have  plenty  of  holders  convenient  to  the 
stove,  with  which  to  handle  hot  dishes. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  provide  some  of  them 
with  a  stout  string,  by  which  they  can  be 
tied  to  a  nail.  .  This  will  make  sure  of 
their  being  at  hand  when  needed.  Loose 
ones  have  a  trick  of  being  anywhere  but 
in  the  right  place  when  they  are  most 
wanted. 

Look  to  the  canned  goods  to  make  sure 
they  are  keeping  well.  If  any  show  a  ten- 
dency to  "work,"  set  them  in  a  pan  of 
water,  and  bring  it  to  the  boiling  point. 
Be  sure  to  tighten  their  covers  well  before 
they  are  put  away.  Look  to  the  jams  and 
jellies,  also.  If  any  are  mouldy,  take  off 
the  old  coverings  and  put  on  new  ones 
well  coated  with  paramne. 

What  every  woman  needs,  if  cows  are 
kept,  is  a  dairy-room.  One,  if  possible, 
through  which  a  stream  of  water  can  be 
made  to  run.  This  will  keep  the  tem- 
perature cool  and  even,  and  will  be  found 
useful  in  a  score  of  ways.  Good  butter 
and  good  cream  depend  largely  upon  proper 
facilities  for  the  production  of  both  of  these 
necessary  luxuries  of  the  country  home. 
Poor  butter  is  quite  as  often  traceable  to 
the  lack  of  these  facilities  as  to  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  butter-maker.  Many  a 
housewife  will  take  as  much  pleasure  in  a 
conveniently  arranged  dairy-room  as  in  her 
parlor.  There  should  be  an  ice-supply  in 
connection  with  it.  Perfect  ventilation 
should  be  arranged  for,  and  all  doors  and 
windows  should  be  fitted  with  screens  that 
will  make  it  utterly  impossible  for  any 
insect  to  gain  entrance. 

TO    DESTROY    INSECTS    ON    TREES 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  go  over  the  trees  in 
orchard  and  garden  with  an  emulsion  in 
which  kerosene  is  the  prime  factor,  at  the 
close  of  the  season.  Many  insects  will 
doubtless  have  deposited  their  eggs  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  among  the  rough  bark, 
and  these,  if  let  alone,  will  survive  the 
winter  and  hatch  out  next  spring  into  de- 
structive insects.  Anything  that  can  be 
done  now  toward  destroying  them  is  just  so 
much  gained  in  next  spring's  work.  It  is 
much  easier  to  get  rid  of  eggs  than  of 
insects. 

Here  is  an  excellent  formula  for  an 
emulsion  that  the  writer  has  found  very 
effective :  Sulpho-tobacco  soap,  one  pound. 
Kerosene,  one  pint.  Water,  enough  to  make 
a  twelve-quart  pailful  of  the  preparation. 
Shave  the  soap  finely  and  pour  a  little 
water  over  it.  Set  it  in  a  warm  place  to 
dissolve.  When  liquid,  bring  it  to  the  boil- 
ing point  and  add  the  kerosene.  Then 
pour  into  a  pail  large  enough  to  hold  twelve 
quarts,  and  fill  with  water.  Apply  while 
warm,  with  an  old  broom  or  a  stiff  brush — 
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something  that  will  enable  you  to  work  the 
liquid  well  into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of 
the  bark.  Give  the  tree  a  good  scrubbing, 
to  remove  all  eggs,  if  possible. 

If  you  have  any  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  insects  have  deposited  their  eggs  farther 
up  the  tree  than  you  can  conveniently  reach 
from  a  step-ladder,  spray  the  larger  limbs, 
making  sure  to  apply  enough  of  the  in- 
fusion to  thoroughly  saturate  every  portion 
of  the  bark. 

In  many  localities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, great  damage  has  been  done  to  soft 
maples  by  an  insect  which  deposited  eggs 
on  the  trunk  last  season.  These  eggs 
hatched  out,  in  spring,  into  a  winged 
enemy  which  has  almost  killed  the  trees. 
We  have  fought  these  pests  all  summer,  by 
applications  of  the  emulsion  mentioned 
above,  going  over  the  trees  with  scrub- 
brush  and  sprayer  after  each  crop  of  eggs 
was  laid.  Those  who  have  had  consider- 
able experience  with  these  destructive  in- 
sects tell  me  that  only  by  vigilance  and 
perseverance  in  the  use  of  this  insecticide, 
or  something  else  of  a  similar  character, 
can  our  trees  be  saved.  A  late  application 
is  advised,  because  the  old  insects  will  die 
off  during  the  winter,  and  anything  that 
can  be  done  to  prevent  the  young  crop 
from  getting  in  its  work  early  in  the  season 
will  be  found  a  most  effective  method  of 
fighting  the  enemy. 

In  some  localities,  grapes  are  hardy 
enough  to  withstand  a  northern  winter 
without  protection,  but  in  others  they  suf- 
fer greatly  if  not  laid  down  and  covered 
well.  As  it  would  be  out  of  the  question 
to  cover  large  vines  that  were  not  properly 
pruned,  I  would  advise  cutting  back  such 
specimens  at  least  one-half,  and  two- 
thirds  would  be  better,  if  they  have  made 
rampant  growth  during  the  season.  Then 
detach  the  vine  from  its  trellis,  and  lay  it 
on  the  ground,  covering  it  with  soil.  Be- 
fore doing  this,  however,  go  over  the  vines 
and  apply  a  coat  of  wax  or  paint  to  all  cut 
surfaces.  These  will  not  bleed  during  the 
winter,  but  they  will  be  likely  to  do  so 
early  in  spring,  if  something  is  not  done  to 
prevent  it. 

Raspberries  and  blackberries  ought  to  be 
protected  well  by  bending  their  canes  over 
and  banking  against  the  root  with  litter  or 
coarse  manure. 

Currants  will  be  benefited  by  putting 
coarse  barnyard  litter  about  their  roots. 
This  can  be  dug  into  the  soil,  in  spring,  to 
act  as  a  fertilizer.  This  excellent  fruit 
does  not  really  require  protection,  being 
very  hardy,  but  it  is  benefited  by  care  of 
this  kind,  as  are  all  other  hardy  small 
fruits — so  much  so  that  it  richly  pays  to 
give  it. 

AMONG   THE    STOCK 

Barbed-wire  fences  are  dangerous  things, 
and  ought  never  to  be  allowed  where  stock 
runs.  Barbless  wire  answers  the  purpose 
auite  as  well,  as  any  one  will  find  who  gives 


it  a  trial,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  accident 
from  it. 

For  cuts  from  barbed  wire,  a  liniment  of 
kerosene  and  lard,  half  and  half,  with  a 
half-dozen  teaspoonfuls  of  strong  spirits  of 
camphor,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  carbolic 
acid  to  each  pint  of  the  mixture,  is  every 
whit  as  good  as  an  article  the  professional 
veterinarian  would  charge  you  a  good 
round  price  for.  Prepare  some  and  keep  it 
on  hand  for  the  emergency  which  may 
arise  at  any  time,  if  you  allow  your  stock 
to  run  in  fields  fenced  with  barbed  wire. 

A  friend  who  is  very  successful  in  caring 
for  stock  tells  me  that  the  following  pre- 
scription is  very  effective  in  cases  of  colic 
and  inflammation  of  the  bowels  among 
animals:  Muriate  of  ammonia,  one-half 
ounce.  Tincture  nux  vomica,  one-half 
ounce.     Cantharides,  one  ounce. 

Put  the  above  into  an  eight-ounce  bottle, 
and  fill  it  with  tincture  of  lobelia.  This 
amount  will  make  five  doses.  Each  dose 
should  be  put  into  a  pint  of  warm  water, 
and  administered  to  the  suffering  animal 
from  a  long-necked  bottle,  thrust  well 
down  the  throat.  Have  some  one  hold  the 
animal's  head  well  up  in  air,  until  it  has 
swallowed  the  medicine.  Repeat  the  dose 
every  hour,  until  relief  comes.  My  friend 
tells  me  that  he  paid  five  dollars  for  the 
prescription,  but  he  considers  the  money 
well  invested.  He  has  never  known  it  to 
fail  in  cases  of  colic,  provided  it  was  used 
promptly.  Keep  it  in  a  colored  bottle,  or 
well  wrapped  in  thick  paper,  as  exposure 
to  light  injures  it. 

Every  man  who  owns  stock  ought  to 
have  a  medicine-cabinet  for  the  barn,  well 
stocked  with  standard  remedies  for  the 
ailments  animals  are  heir  to.  Many  a 
valuable  animal  is  lost  because  it  is  not 
given  prompt  attention  in  cases  of  sickness. 
Veterinary  doctors  are  not  always  avail- 
able, and  a  few  hours'  neglect  often  results 
fatally.  Of  course  a  supply  of  remedies 
will  be  of  little  use  unless  the  owner  under- 
stands something  about  the  nature  of  the 
diseases  to  which  animals  are  liable,  but  a 
fairly  good  knowledge  of  them  can  be 
gained  from  books  on  this  subject.  I 
would  suggest  investing  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  and  reading  up  in  it  during  the  com- 
ing winter. 

One  of  the  good  features  of  poultry- 
keeping  is  the  profit  growing  Out  of  it 
when  conducted  on  a  small  scale.  A  dozen 
hens,  well  cared  for,  will  furnish  a  good- 
sized  family  with  fresh  eggs,  and  these  can 
be  fed  almost  wholly  on  scraps  that  would 
otherwise  be  thrown  away.  Twenty,  thir- 
ty, or  even  fifty,  can  be  kept  in  a  small  yard 
and  with  good  management  will  bring  in  a 
nice  little  sum  of  money  during  the  year. 
The  children  of  the  family  can  be  instructed 
in  caring  for  them,  and  will  almost  always 
take  great  pleasure  in  doing  so.  Any 
family  living  where  it  is  possible  to  keep 
hens,  and  failing  to  do  so,  is  not  ' '  living  up 
to  its  privileges.'- 
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For  constipation  in  fowls,  sprinkle  their 
food  with  red  pepper.  When  their  bowels 
are  loose  use  black  pepper. 

Never  be  satisfied  with  an  inferior  grade 
of  poultry.  Read  up  on  the  matter  and 
find  out  what  kinds  are  the  best  layers, 
and  what  kinds  are  best  for  food,  and  have 
some  of  both.  There  is  as  wide  a  difference 
between  the  ordinary  hen  and  the  better 
breeds  as  there  is  between  the  "scrub" 
cow  and  the  Jerseys,  Holsteins  and  other 
improved  strains  of  domestic  animals. 

ABOUT    THE    POULTRY-HOUSE 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  the  floor  of  the 
poultry-house  with  chopped  stalks,  straw, 
and  coarse  litter.  Scatter  the  grain  you 
feed  to  your  poultry,  over  this.  The  fowls 
will  be  obliged  to  scratch  to  get  at  it,  and 
by  so  doing  they  will  get  the  exercise  they 
need,  when  confined  to  a  coop. 

Give  your  hens  a  chance  to  take  a  dust- 
bath  daily.  If  there  is  a  window  in  the 
house  fronting  the  sun,  this  is  the  place  for 
the  box  or  trough  containing  the  fine  earth 
in  which  they  delight  to  wallow.  By  plac- 
ing it  there,  they  will  get  a  dust-bath  and 
a  sun-bath  at  the  same  time.  Sand  is  good 
if  you  can  get  nothing  better,  but  what  they 
like  best  is  the  fine  soil  obtained  from  the 
middle  of  a  much-traveled  road.  In  case 
sand  is  not  at  hand,  fine  coal  ashes  will 
serve  as  a  substitute. 

If  a  fowl  falls  sick,  remove  her  from  the 
rest  of  the  flock  at  once.  Keep  her  by 
herself  until  she  recovers,  or  dies.  If  this 
precaution  is  taken  promptly,  much  loss 
in  the  poultry-house  may  be  avoided. 
Many  of  the  ailments  to  which  fowls  are 
liable  are  contagious,  but  the  immediate 
quarantine  of  a  sick  one  as  soon  as  disease 
is  discovered,  will  generally  be  effective  in 
checking  its  spread. 

ALL    ABOUT    THE    PLACE 

House  the  wagons,  now  that  they  are 
out  of  use  for  the  season.  Do  not  put  them 
away  in  a  dirty  condition,  but  wash  them 
all  well,  and  oil  them.  Look  them  over  to 
see  if  repairs  are  needed.  Make  a  note  of 
these,  in  order  that  they  may  receive  atten- 
tion later  on. 

Store  away  the  farm  implements,  after 
thoroughly  cleaning  them.  AH  metal  parts 
should  be  washed  over  with  oil,  to  guard 
against  rust.  It  will  be  well  to  go  over  the 
wood-work,  during  the  winter,  with  some 
good  paint.  Any  tool  that  is  properly 
cared  for  will  last  three  times  as  long  as 
one  that  is  never  given  attention.  One  of 
the  great  leaks  of  our  American  farming 
system  is  to  be  found  in  the  almost  univer- 
sal neglect  to  properly  care  for  the  machin- 
ery used  on  the  farm. 

Make  sure  that  the  pigpens,  the  sheep- 
house    and    the    poultry  yards  are  given 


whatever  attention  they  may  stand  in  need 
of  before  the  weather  becomes  so  cold  that 
you  cannot  do  the  work  comfortably. 
Work  done  under  difficulties  is  seldom  done 
as  well  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  comfort  of 
the  occupants  of  these  buildings  should  be 
considered  as  much  as  )rour  own.  Fortify 
against  winter  weather  in  advance,  and 
save  your  stock  the  disagreeable  experi- 
ences which  result  from  a  failure  on  your 
part  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done,  when 
it  ought  to  be  done.  "Take  time  by  the 
forelock"  is  a  good  saying  for  the  farmer 
to  keep  in  mind. 

Have  you  an  ice-house?  Don't  you 
think  you  ought  to  have  one?  Then  set 
about  making  the  foundation  for  it  at 
once.  The  building  can  be  put  up  during 
the  winter,  but  this  part  of  the  work  cannot 
be  done  to  advantage  then. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  haul  the  sawdust 
to  pack  the  ice  in.  If  done  before  it  freezes 
solidly,  it  can  be  handled  easily  and  rapid- 
ly, but  after  freezing  it  will  have  to  be  cut 
in  blocks,  and  much  labor  will  be  required 
in  pulverizing  it  sufficiently  for  use.  If 
drawn  now,  and  spread  under  shelter,  most 
of  the  moisture  in  it  will  evaporate  by  the 
time  it  is  needed,  and  a  good  job  of  packing 
can  be  done  with  it. 

Sawdust  makes  a  very  good  absorbent 
for  the  liquid  manures  of  the  stable.  It  is 
not  as  good  as  straw  for  bedding  animals, 
but  is  well  worth  using  as  a  substitute  for 
it,  when  it  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

This  is  a  good  season  of  the  year  for 
underbrushing  pieces  of  land  which  are  to 
be  cleared  during  the  winter.  Bushes  can 
be  cut  close  to  the  ground  before  the  snow 
comes,  without  any  difficulty,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  stubs  which  always  interfere 
with  the  first  plowing  of  a  newly  cleared 
piece  of  land. 

Probably  the  timber  cut  from  the  land 
will  be  utilized  as  firewood.  Arrange  for 
skidding-places  now,  by  laying  down  poles 
upon  which  the  logs  can  be  piled  as  cut. 
This  keeps  them  out  of  the  snow  which  may 
seriously  interfere  with  work  later  on,  and 
greatly  lessens  the  labor  of  getting  the  logs 
to  the  sawing  machine. 

If  wood  is  sawed  before  winter  sets  in, 
it  should  be  "slabbed,"  as  it  comes  from 
the  saw,  and  thrown  up  in  piles,  to  season. 
Never  pile  it  as  you  do  dry  wood  if  you 
want  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit 
from  it. 

If  some  of  your  stock  must  be  turned 
loose  during  the  day,  have  the  barnyard 
so  arranged  that  the  calves  and  younger 
animals  can  get  away  from  the  larger  ones. 
This  can  easily  be  done  by  putting  up  poles, 
in  a  corner  of  it,  just  high  enough  to  allow 
the  smaller  ones  to  pass  under,  but  so  low 
that  the  larger  ones  cannot  do  this.  A  two- 
pole  barricade  will  generally  be  sufficient, 
if  well  fastened  in  place. 
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OUTFIT-FINDING  YOUR  ANIMAL- 
IT  DOWN-SKINNING 


BRINGING 


By  CHARLES  D.  CLEVELAND 


THE  first  thing  to  bear  in  mind  when 
starting  on  a  hunting  trip,  no  matter 
where  the  trip  may  be,  is  "Go  light."  It 
is  very  advisable  to  strike  off  from  your  list 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  comforts  and  about 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  necessities;  it  will  be 
interesting  to  note  on  your  return  how  few 
of  the  things  you  thought  absolutely  essen- 
tial you  have  used.  No  doubt  it  gives  you 
a  very  exhilarated  feeling  to  be  able  to  say 
that  you  have  carried  an  eighty-pound 
pack  twenty  miles  through  unbroken  forest 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  but  I  know  you  will 
be  able  to  shoot  better  and  last  longer  and 
feel  happier  if  your  pack  is  reduced  to 
twenty-five  pounds.  It  is  really  danger- 
ous for  a  man  who  is  unaccustomed  to  that 
form  of  labor,  to  attempt  to  carry  upon  his 
back  a  heavy  burden.  As  the  miles  are 
covered  the  weight  of  the  pack  increases 
in  an  alarming  ratio. 

For  a  trip  of  a  month  I  would  suggest 
the  following:  A  stout  pair  of  leather 
laced  shoes,  with  hob  nails;  a  pair  of  heavy 
woodman's  rubbers  and  possibly  a  pair  of 
leather  slippers  or  moccasins;  three  pairs 
of  heavy  woolen  socks  and  one  pair  of 
German  socks;  two  changes  of  heavy  wool 
underclothes;  a  pair  of  trousers  of  some 
soft,  durable  material  that  is  not  noisy 
when  striking  brush  and  of  inconspicuous 
color;  two  gray  flannel  shirts,  one  gray 
sweater;  one  thick  cloth  cap,  arranged  so 
that  it  can  be  pulled  down  over  the  ears; 
one  pair  of  stout  wool  gloves;  one  belt, 
twenty  cartridges;  one  hunting  knife;  one 
good  compass;  a  map  of  the  locality  you 
intend  to  visit,  contained  in  a  waterproof 
case  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket;  one  wa- 
ter-proof match  safe  and  plenty  of  wax  ves- 
ta matches;  one  all-wool  gray  Mackinaw 
coat ;  a  carrying  strap  on  the  rifle ;  twenty- 
five  feet  of  Marlin  (tarred  twine) ;  one 
pocket  medicine  case  with  a  few  primary 
medicines  and  some  lint  bandages;  and  as 
luxuries  one  box  of  bouillon  capsules  and 
two  pounds  sweet  chocolate,  some  of  these 
last  two  articles  to  be  carried  on  the  person 
at  all  times.  In  addition  to  the  above  a 
rubber  blanket,  arranged  as  a  poncho,  is 
very  convenient,  and  if  you  have  to  supply 
your  own  bedding,  a  pair  of  red  or  gray 
wool  blankets.  These  articles  can  be  very 
conveniently  placed  in  a  pack  basket  or 
canvas  pa;k  which  you  yourself  can  carry 
without  inconvenience.  Anything  more  is 
not  necessary  and  will  be  often  a  burden. 

If  you  are  thoroughly  wet  to. the  skin 


you  can  always  build  a  fire  and  dry  your- 
self, but  remember  to  reserve  at  your  base 
of  supplies  a  dry  change.  A  large  jack 
knife,  a  pocket  camera,  and  if  you  are  a 
smoker,  a  pipe  and  tobacco,  can  be  add- 
ed without  discomfort.  Always  remember 
that  the  feet  are  the  most  important  things 
to  look  after,  and,  for  the  rest — Go  light, 
light,  LIGHT! 

To  nothing  does  this  apply  with  greater 
force  than  to  ammunition.  How  many 
shots  did  you  fire  last  season?  You  can 
undoubtedly  count  them  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand;  why  then  should  you  insist  upon 
taking  perhaps  seventy-five  or  a  hundred 
cartridges?  If  you  have  a  small  amount  of 
ammunition  you  will  be  more  careful  of  it 
and  be  less  inclined  to  take  an  occasional 
shot  at  a  target  around  camp — one  of  the 
worst  habits  a  sportsman  can  acquire. 
Unless  you  are  going  with  a  pack  train  into 
an  unknown  or  inaccessible  country,  re- 
duce the  number  of  cartridges  you  take  to 
the  minimum,  and  remember  that  you  have 
to  lug  them  on  your  back,  and  they  are  the 
"deadest"  kind  of  weight. 

It  is  of  course  desirable  to  choose  good 
country:  A  locality  which  year  after  year 
had  supplied  its  quota  of  game  to  each 
sportsman  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  a 
region  rich  in  food  and  water,  with  good 
cover  and  naturally  fitted  to  shield  and 
satisfy  the  animals  you  are  in  search  of; 
but  I  have  repeatedly  found  it  profitable 
to  inquire  as  carefully  as  possible  which 
way  most  of  the  sportsmen  had  gone — and 
then  to  strike  out  in  precisely  the  opposite 
direction.  Unless  you  are  the  first  man  in 
the  field  the  reasons  for  this  are  obvious. 
The  promiscuous  shooting  of  others  will 
in  a  short  time  drive  the  game  out  of  its 
favorite  haunts;  constant  tramping  over 
even  a  large  territory  is  sure  to  set  the 
animals  on  the  qui  vive;  the  smell  of  camp 
fires  and  cooking  is  bound  to  ' '  start ' '  your 
quarry  and  you  are  then  almost  certain  to 
have  your  game  driven  to  you. 

Moose  are  very  apt  from  season  to  sea- 
son to  move  their  feeding  grounds;  caribou 
change  their  spots  in  a  most  captious  and 
inexplicable  way,  and  our  Virginia  white- 
tails  yield  to  the  persuasion  that  there  are 
too  many  men  about  with  extraordinary 
sagacity. 

Having  chosen  your  happy  hunting 
grounds  and  packed  your  duffle,  don't  go 
to  the  gunmaker's  and  buy  a  new  rifle 
because  it  is  the  latest  thing  out.     Before 
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you  start,  especially  if  you  have  a  new 
rifle,  but  even  if  you  have  your  ' '  old  relia- 
ble," practice  with  it  as  much  as  possible 
at  a  stationary  and  at  amoving  target,  at 
various  ranges.  Plain,  open  sights,  of  the 
simplest  character,  should  be  used,  and 
they  should  be  altered  as  little  as  possible. 
The  eye  should  become  accustomed  to 
gauge  as  accurately  as  possible  the  distance 
of  the  target  or  object  shot  at,  and  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  overshoot. 
Remember  that  when  the  animal  is  up- 
hill, the  gun  should  be  held  high,  and  vice- 
versa.  Probably  more  clean  misses  have 
been  scored  because  of  a  new  gun  the  sights 
of  which  were  "all  wrong,"  according  to 
your  notion,  than  from  nervousness  or  any 
other  cause.  If  you  have  never  been  hunt- 
ing before,  choose  one  of  the  large  calibers 
with  short  barrel,  sling  straps,  and  sighted 
point  blank  at  fifty  yards,  and  then,  I  say 
again,  practice  with  it  at  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  yards  every  spare  moment.  Shoot 
deliberately  at  first,  marking  down  each 
shot,  then  increase  your  speed  and  finally 
shoot  your  full  magazine  from  the  shoulder; 
you  cannot  possibly  be  too  familiar  with 
your  shooting-iron. 

Once  you  have  reached  your  destination, 
wherever  it  may  be,  keep  always  before 
your  eyes  the  words  which  you  have  seen 
painted  on  the  railroad-crossing  signs  in 
the  country:  "  Stop,  Look  and  Listen." 
This  axiom  applies,  in  a  sense,  whether 
you  are  still-hunting,  calling  or  hounding. 
I  hope  you  will  never  engage  in  the  last- 
named  practice. 

Think  over  this  maxim  of  caution  during 
the  day  and  dream  of  it  at  night :  ' '  Stop, 
Look  and  Listen."  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence what  the  season  of  the  year  may  be 
or  what  particular  kind  of  big  game  you  are 
after.  Without  putting  this  principle  into 
practice  a  man  will  starve  in  a  country 
fairly  teeming  with  game.  The  funda- 
mental idea  of  all  this  is  concentration; 
remember  what  you  are  in  the  woods 
for  and  devote  yourself  to  it  heart  and  soul. 
If  you  don't  feel  in  the  mood  for  hunting, 
stay  in  camp.  Once  in  the  woods,  take 
note  of  everything  and  do  not  let  your  at- 
tention be  diverted  for  an  instant  once  you 
are  on  the  track  of  your  game  or  in  likely 
looking  country :  The  sport  will  tax  to  the 
utmost  your  eyes,  ears  and  nose — for  one 
can  at  times  smell  big  game.  Keep  an  eye 
on  the  birds— listen  to  their  cries  and  to 
the  barking  of  the  squirrels;  feel  the  wind 
every  "  once  in  so  often,"  as  they  say  in. 
Maine ;  pick  out,  within  reason,  the  best 
and  softest  place  to  walk  on,  and  be  "ready 
to  prepare"  to  shoot  at  any  time.  Natu- 
rally the  first  thing  to  observe  in  still-hunt- 
ing is  the  direction  of  the  wind — you  must 
hunt  up  or  across  the  wind — but  this  is 
much  easier  said  than  done.  In  a  game 
country  the  land  is  almost  invariably  roll- 
ing and  in  most  cases. hilly.  This  causes 
numberless  currents,  or;  riffles  of  air  which 
drift    in    every    direction:     Meeting   these 


conditions  one  must  stop  and  look;  moisten 
the  finger  and  hold  it  above  the  head  to 
determine  which  side  feels  the  coolest; 
throw  bits  of  moss  or  dry  leaves  into  the 
air;  observe  the  bending  of  the  shrubs,  the 
direction  of  the  tall  grasses;  in  fact,  try  to 
find  out  by  every  means  suggested  to  you 
how  the  air  currents  are  moving.  You 
may  have  to  wait  a  long  time,  but  the  time 
is  not  lost. 

One  November  in  Maine  I  came  upon 
the  tracks  of  apparently  three  moose;  the 
snow  was  deep  and  soft  and  I  was  on  a 
high  ridge.  Moose  invariably  double  on 
their  track  before  lying  down  and  often 
when  feeding,  and,  as  the  wind  was  gusty 
and  uncertain,  I  had  to  trail  with  much 
caution.  I  tested  the  wind  at  almost  every 
step  and  moved  forward  by  inches.  Thus 
with  every  sense  alert  I  presently  found 
myself  ridiculously  near  two  cow  moose 
who  were  industriously  barking  small  trees ; 
they  occasionally  looked  around  at  me  as 
I  stood  there  shivering  in  my  flannel  shirt, 
but  continued  to  feed — one,  indeed,  lay 
down.  I  was  after  the  bull,  which  I  felt 
sure  was  somewhere  near,  but  fearful  that 
I  might  start  the  cows.  By  waiting  until 
their  heads  were  down  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  favoring  puffs  of  air,  I  finally  got 
away  from  them  and  hunted  to  leeward 
with  the  greatest  care,  encountering  on  the 
way  a  good  buck  who  came  within  twenty 
feet  of  me  and  whose  whistle  I  thought 
must  surely  jump  the  moose.  At  last  I 
worked  back  to  the  cows,  and  after  waiting 
for  the  bull  until  I  was  too  cold  to  be  at  all 
sure  of  hitting  a  moose  at  fifty  yards,  I  ran 
in — only  to  find  that  the  cows  were  without 
their  lord  and  master !  I  cite  this  to  show 
what  extreme  care  will  do.  It  would  have 
been  just  as  easy  to  have  come  up  to  the 
bull  had  he  been  there.  This  will  also  in- 
dicate that  as  a  general  thing  big  game  does 
not  become  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  a  man; 
I  have  stood  in  plain  sight  of  moose,  caribou 
and  deer  a  great  many  times  without  alarm- 
ing them  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  is  my 
experience,  however,  that  with  these  ani- 
mals, <".t  least,  the  sense  of  distance  is  poorly 
developed;  that  is,  they  cannot  determine 
with  the  eye  how  far  away,  you  may  be. 
Thus  one  may  approach  very  near  if  he 
moves  straight  toward  the  game;  the  in- 
stant he  sways  or  takes  a  side  step,  how- 
ever, the  animal  gets  a  changed  focus  and' 
is  jumped. 

In  still-hunting,  then,  stop  very  often 
and  look  with  the  greatest  care  in  every 
direction  up  and  across  the  wind,  and  re- 
member to  look  low.  Most  persons  do  not 
look  over  the  ground  enough;  they  expect 
to  see  in  plain  sight  some  noble  stag  with 
head  erect  and  every  sense  on  the  alert — ■ 
very  much  as  he  is  pictured  in  the  old 
sporting  prints.  What  one  generally  does 
see- — if  he  sees  anything  at  all  before  it  is 
too  late — is  the  tip  of  a  horn  or  the  quick 
toss  of  a  tail  or  a  dark  shapeless  mass  ap- 
parently without  beginning  or  end.     You. 
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are  just  as  apt  to  see  the  animal  lying  down 
as  standing  up,  provided  you  have  made  a 
good  stalk.  A  white-tail  stands  about  as 
high  as  a  small  Shetland  pony;  a  caribou 
is  not  very  much  taller,  and  the  height  of 
a  moose  may  appear  much  less  than  it 
really  is  because  he  is  standing  in  a  hollow, 
on  soft  ground,  or  because  he  is  largely 
hidden  by  bushes.  Look  also  for  peculiar 
spots  of  color — look  long  in  the  dark  places 
and  try  not  to  mistake  for  foliage  the 
rump,  neck  or  side  of  your  game.  Look, 
also,  of  course,  for  movement;  the  small 
tree  trunk  behind  that  big  log  suddenly 
disappears  and  another  one  takes  its  place 
— this  may  mean  that  the  buck  has  be- 
come suspicious  and  is  stamping  at  you, 
lifting  first  one  foreleg  and  then  the  other 
and  bringing  each  down  as  quietly  and 
smartly  as  he  can.  Better  raise  the  eyes 
and  look  over  the  log  now  and  you  may 
get  a  neck  shot.  When  you  stand  there 
in  your  "stance"  and  make  a  survey  of 
the  surrounding  forest,  turn  your  head 
slowly  and  stand  firmly  so  as  not  to  sway 
the  body;  if  a  fly  lights  on  your  nose  or 
ear  don't  try  to  "swat"  at  him,  but  bring 
your  hand  slowly  up  near  your  body  and 
let  it  return  to  its  grasp  of  the  rifle  with  a 
like  deliberate  movement.  Make  all  your 
motions  slowly  and  don't  look  away  from 
the  bushes  meanwhile.  Walk  very  slowly 
— a  mile  an  hour  is  a  good  pace  in  still- 
hunting  unless  the  conditions  are  particu- 
larly favorable.  If  you  feel  that  you  are 
near  game  you  can  profitably  spend  an 
hour  in  going  four  hundred  yards. 

While  standing  and  looking — -listen! 
Listen  for  everything,  and  if  you  hear  any- 
thing, don't  start — try  to  find  out  what 
it  is.  Listen  for  the  swishing  of  the 
leaves  against  the  body  of  an  animal;  for 
the  impact  of  a  branch  on  a  horn;  for  the 
snapping  of  twigs;  for  the  scraping  noise 
often  made  by  an  animal  pawing  away  the 
leaves  under  the  trees — especially  if  it  is  a 
good  beech-nut  year;  listen  for  the  splash, 
splash  of  an  animal  walking  in  the  water 
or  on  the  bog,  and  listen  for  the  noises  and 
cries  made  by  the  small  animals  and  birds — 
they  may  guide  you  to  your  trophy.  At 
these  moments  you  will  hear  the  beating 
of  your  heart  and  the  ticking  of  your 
watch  as  the  loudest  notes  of  all,  but  in 
time  these  will  be  forgotten  and  you  can 
appreciate  what  is  going  on  about  you.  I 
shall  never  forget  one  of  my  early  experi- 
ences— a  very  commonplace  one  at  that. 
I  was  watching  a  pond  in  the  late  afternoon 
for  deer  and  was  tucked  away  in  a  blind 
on  a  marsh  at  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
Suddenly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water 
I  heard  a  red-squirrel  scolding  away  for 
dear  life;  in  a  moment  another  took  to 
barking  a  little  more  to  my  right;  then 
another  still  further  along  took  up  the 
challenge.  I  knew  something  was  coming, 
and  by  following  up  the  warning  cries  of 
the  little  "reds"  clear  around  the  foot  of 
the  pond  I  saw  a  splendid  fox  run  along  a 


log  not  thirty  feet  away  from  me;  I  caught 
only  a  momentary  view  of  him,  but  by  using 
my  ears  I  had  traced  his  route  precisely. 

Birds  often  give  away  the  hiding  places 
of  game,  and  more  often  warn  the  game  of 
the  approach  of  the  hunter.  The  blue  jay 
is  the  most  conspicuous  of  these,  as  far  as 
I  have  observed;  his  harsh  cry  of  alarm 
gets  to  be  a  perfect  nuisance. 

If  you  are  watching  for  game  or  calling 
moose,  instead  of  still-hunting,  all  the  pre- 
cautionary practices  apply — a  sudden  turn, 
a  snapped  twig,  a  dropped  paddle,  a  cough, 
may  spoil  it  all.  If  you  feel  tired  out  and 
not  able  to  keep  yourself  up  to  the  pitch 
— go  home.  It  frequently  happens  that 
toward  the  close  of  day,  when  every  sense 
has  been  on  the  alert  for  hours — when  eyes 
are  getting  tired,  ears  deaf  and  energy  is 
at  its  lowest — that  you  run  up  to  game. 
These  moments  of  inertia  are  the  fatal 
moments. 

But  is  it  necessary  to  still-hunt  or  even 
to  watch  for  most  kinds  of  game  all  day? 
Must  one  peg  away  without  interruption 
from  early  morn  until  dewy  eve?  Certain- 
ly not.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  early 
morning  shooting — possibly  I  am  influenced 
by  good  luck  which  has  come  to  me  in  the 
hours  between  dawn  and  nine  o'clock — but 
the  fact  remains  that  game  animals  seem  to 
move  about  with  more  freedom  between  sun- 
rise and  ten  o'clock  and  after  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  to 
start  at  dawn,  hunt  until,  say,  eleven,  rest 
until  three  and  then  hunt  again  until  it  gets 
too  dark  to  see  your  sights.  Take  a  couple 
of  big,  thick  sandwiches  in  your  pocket, 
made  with  Swiss  cheese  or  boiled  bacon,  and 
keep  a  bar  of  sweet  chocolate  handy.  If  you 
crave  something  hot  carry  with  you  a  cup 
and  box  of  bouillon  capsules,  or  make  tea, 
but  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  cook  smelly 
things  or  make  a  big  fire! 

Success  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon 
weather  conditions;  it  is  just  as  hard  to 
hunt  on  crusty  or  frozen  snow  as  it  is  on 
dry  leaves.  The  ideal  conditions  for  still- 
hunting  are,  of  course,  wet  leaves  just  after 
a  rain,  or  on  the  first  really  good  snow — 
take  the  latter  if  you  can.  It  is  practi- 
cally useless  to  go  out  when  the  fates  are 
against  you;  when  every  step  you  take 
can  be  heard  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  much 
better  sit  around  the  camp  fire  under  such 
circumstances  and  swap  lies  about  the  pre- 
vious year's  hunt. 

Last  November,  when  "things"  looked 
just  right,  I  went  to  northern  Maine  "on  a 
big  moose  bent."  The  real  trouble  was,  I 
suppose,  because  I  started  on  Friday,  the 
13th;  at  any  rate,  it  was  crusty,  and  all  I 
could  do  was  to  set  a  line  of  "  saple  "  traps, 
eat,  sleep  and  twiddle  my  thumbs,  and  this 
I  did  for  two  mortal  weeks,  waiting  for 
the  weather  to  change.  Unfortunately  the 
close  season  came  before  the  snow. 

When  you  do  come  up  with  the  animal 
you  want,  prepare  to  shoot  at  once,  but 
do  not  actually  fire  until  you  are  ready. 
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If  you  have  approached  well,  he  will  not 
know  of  your  presence  and  you  can  take 
your  time.  Get  as  close  as  you  can,  look 
him  over  thoroughly  to  be  sure  you  want 
him,  and  fire  for  the  shoulder,  or  for  the 
neck  if  you  are  sure  of  yourself.  A  good 
deal  of  buck-fever  or  nervousness  is  caused 
by  the  fact  that  you  think  he  sees  you  or 
is  about  to  start;  whereas,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  your  seeing  him  at  all  probably  shows 
that  you  have  him  at  a  disadvantage — and 
he  doesn't  know  it.  Take  all  the  time  you 
can — watch  his  ears;  he  will  begin  to  use 
them  the  instant  he  hears  any  sound  or  gets 
a  tell-tale  puff  of  air;  then  let  him  have  it. 
With  moose  keep  on  shooting  until  your 
animal  is  down;  take  another  shot  at  a  cari- 
bou if  he  doesn't  seem  to  feel  sufficiently 
hurt  at  your  first,  and  keep  your  eye  on 
master  white-tail  just  as  long  as  you  can. 
If  he  runs  off  with  his  big  brush  elevated 
the  chances  are  you  will  not  see  him  again; 
but  if  his  tail  is  down  he  probably  won't 
go  far. 

When  your  prize  lies  stretched  and  be- 
fore dressing  it,  take  as  many  photographs 
of  it  as  possible;  lift  up  its  head  and  take 
the  profile  and  full  face.  These  pictures  will 
greatly  assist  your  taxidermist.  Always 
carry  a  good  ten-foot  tape-measure  and 
take  such  measurements  as  you  can;  care- 
ful data  as  to  the  proportions  of  the  head 
and  general  dimensions  of  the  body  are 
always  of  great  assistance. 

Every  sportsman  should  know  how  to 
skin  out  his  own  trophy — the  whole  animal 
as  well  as  the  head  alone — but  it  is  quite 
surprising  to  me  that  so  few  men  under- 
stand this,  or  how  to  dress  or  paunch  their 
game.  It  is  the  dirty  work,  to  be  sure,  and, 
with  a  moose,  quite  an  undertaking,  but  the 
disadvantages  of  not  being  able  to  properly 
preserve  your  specimen  are  great  and  may 
cause  you  to  go  hungry  your  entire  trip. 
Game  is  very  frequently  shot  at  dusk,  and 
cannot  be  carried  to  camp  until  next  day; 
it  must  therefore  be  cleaned  at  once. 

For  those  who  do  not  know  how  to  re- 
move and  preserve  the  head  and  horns  of 
their  trophies,  brief  directions  may  per- 
haps be  of  service. 

If  the  animal  is  bleeding  from  the  nose 
or  mouth,  cleanse  the  portions  with  moss 
or  an  old  rag,  and  place  a  piece  of  the 
material  in  the  mouth.  Blood  is  very  apt 
to  disfigure  the  head  skin  of  animals  of  a 
light  color,  such  as  caribou,  goat,  etc. 
Then  with  the  knife  cut  a  straight  line 
from  the  withers  along  the  top  of  the  neck 
to  a  point  a  few  inches  behind  the  horns, 
and  make  two  separate  cuts  from  this  point 
in  straight  lines  to  the  bases  of  the  horns, 
so  that  the  cuts  will  form  a  Y ;  then,  begin- 
ning at  the  point  on  the  withers,  cut  the 
neck  skin  clear  around  the  neck,  in  as 
straight  a  line  as  possible,  and  far  enough 
back  on  the  shoulders  and  around  the  chest 
to  enable  the  head  to  be  set  up  with  a 
sufficiently  long  neck,  so  that  the  horns, 
when  in  a  natural  position,  will  clear  the 


wall  upon  which  the  head  is  to  be  hung. 
Skin  down  on  both  sides  of  the  central  cut 
around  the  neck  until  the  whole  neck  skin 
is  skinned  out  up  to  the  point  at  which  the 
Y  forks  and  really  up  to  the  bases  of  the 
ears;  now  skin  back  the  V-shaped  cut  on 
the  top  of  the  head  and  insert  the  knife,  and 
working  it  about,  sever  the  tendons  which 
join  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  neck  bone, 
at  the  top  of  the  head  and  at  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  throat;  work  the  knife  as 
far  into  the  joint  between  the  back  of  the 
cranium  and  the  last  segment  of  the  neck 
vertebrae  as  possible.  Then,  taking  the 
horns  (unless  the  animal  is  too  large)  turn 
the  head  to  one  side  as  far  as  possible,  so 
that  the  base  of  the  skull  can  be  separated 
from  the  neck,  and  finally  sever  the  skull 
from  the  neck  in  this  manner,  care  being 
taken  in  skinning  out  the  neck  not  to  cut 
the  main  blood  vessels,  which  makes  a  dirty 
job.  The  neck  skin  may  then  be  rolled  up 
over  the  head  and  about  the  horns  to  facili- 
tate the  transportation  of  the  head  to  camp. 

The  fault  most  noticeable  in  removing  the 
head  and  neck  skin  is  that  not  enough  of 
the  latter  is  taken  off,  so  that  the  taxider- 
mist is  compelled  to  mount  the  head  short; 
he  should  always  have  a  large  amount  of 
leeway  in  this  direction,  which  will  enable 
the  head  to  be  mounted  in  any  desired 
position. 

To  paunch  your  animal  let  it  be  resting 
on  the  left  side,  and  then  very  carefully 
insert  the  knife  into  the  center  of  the 
stomach  at  a  point  where  the  ribs  come 
together,  great  care  being  taken  not  to 
perforate  anything  but  the  hide  itself. 
Insert  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  into  the  hole  thus  made  and  under 
the  hide,  with  the  knife,  blade  uppermost, 
between  them.  Then  carry  the  fingers 
back,  thus  steering  the  knife,  so  that  one 
long,  straight  cut  is  made  to  the  root  of  the 
tail.  The  viscera  will  at  once  protrude 
through  the  opening  thus  made  and  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  puncture  any 
of  them.  Carefully  skin  away  the  hide  for 
a  short  distance  on  each  side  of  the  main 
cut,  and  with  the  knife,  or  a  small  axe  if 
possible,  cut  the  pelvis  bone  between  the 
hind  legs  so  as  to  expose  the  end  of  the 
large  intestine,  then  the  hind  legs  can  be 
spread  out  almost  flat  on  the  ground. 
Sever  the  end  of  the  large  intestine  from 
the  root  of  the  tail  and  carry  it  forward 
into  the  main  belly  opening,  so  that  the 
viscera  can  then  be  drawn  from  the  body 
intact.  Some  working  with  the  knife  will 
be  necessary  to  remove  the  intestines  and 
other  organs  from  the  body  cavity,  but  by 
exercising  a  little  strength,  and  pulling 
away  from  the  body  of  the  animal  steadily 
but  not  so  hard  as  to  break  the  organs,  all 
can  be  readily  removed,  after  which  the 
hide  can  be  easily  removed  from  the  whole 
carcass. 

The  liver  and  kidneys  of  most  animals 
should  be  retained,  and  some  people  find 
the  heart  good  eating. 
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When  the  entrails  have  been  completely 
removed,  the  body  cavity  should  be  washed 
with  water  if  possible  and  the  animal 
turned  on  its  stomach  if  it  is  to  be  left  at 
the  place  where  shot,  or  it  can  be  hung  up 
by  inserting  a  stout  sapling  through  the 
hock  joints  and  hanging  the  animal  head 
down  on  some  convenient  branch.  This 
is  easily  done  with  deer,  antelope  and  the 
smaller  game,  but  with  such  animals  as 
moose,  elk,  etc.,  the  animal  may  be  left  in 
a  clean  place  and  covered  with  brush  to 
prevent  birds  and  vermin  from  picking  at 
the  flesh,  and  to  shield  it  from  the  rays  of 
the  moon,  which  are  said  to  give  the  meat 
a  peculiar  taste.  It  is  often  wise  to  remove 
the  hind  quarters  and  hang  them  separate- 
ly in  trees  near  the  carcass. 

After  the  head  is  brought  to  camp  the 
skin  can  be  taken  off  by  simply  using  care 
and  a  sharp  knife,  as  little  of  the  flesh  being 
left  on  the  hide  as  possible.  The  ears 
should  be  severed  from  the  head  at  their 
bases,  and  particular  care  should  be  used 
in  skinning  out  the  eyes,  so  that  the  eye- 
lids will  not  be  cut,  and  at  the  nose,  that  the 
nostrils  remain  intact.  The  nose  cartilage 
had  better  be  severed  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  skull,  leaving  it  on  the  nose  and 
then  it  can  be  separately  taken  out  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  skinning.  The  lips 
can  be  split  at  the  back  and  should  not  be 
severed  from  the  head  skin.  The  ear  carti- 
lage can  be  removed  by  pressure  with  the 
thumb  and  fingers  and  careful  use  of  the 
knife.  This  should  be  done  whenever  time 
warrants  it.  The  head  skin  should  be 
carefully  washed,  dried  and  ordinary  coarse 
salt  applied,  or  it  can  be  placed  in  a  pickle 
consisting  of  coarse  salt  and  water,  which 
should  be  made  of  such  strength  that  a 
potato  will  float  in  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
old  tests,  but  I  think  it  a  very  good  one. 
Preserved  in  this  manner  any  hide  will 
keep  for  an  indefinite  time 

Some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in 
prying  away  the  hide  from  around  the 
horns.  A  simple  method  of  getting  over 
this  difficulty  is  by  taking  a  piece  of  hard 
wood  and  sharpening  it  to  a  dull  point, 
then  inserting  this  under  the  skin  and  hit- 
ting it  with  a  stone  until  the  removal  is 
accomplished.  The  flesh  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  skull  as  far  as  possible,  and 
the  tongue,  eyes  and  nose  cartilage  of 
course  taken  out.  The  nose  cartilage  can 
be  removed  by  working  from  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  The  brain  can  easily  be  removed 
by  inserting  a  blunt-pointed  stick  into  the 
cavity  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  gradu- 
ally loosening  the  brain  and  shaking  and 
drawing  it  out,  when  the  brain  cavity 
should  be  carefully  washed.  The  skull  can 
then  be  dried  out  and  your  taxidermist 
will  do  the  rest. 

A  large  part  of  your  hunt  lies  in  the  con- 
test between  the  man  and  the  beast,  the 
one  generally  over-anxious  and  the  other 
invariably  over-shy.  The  stalk  is  the  test 
of  the  hunter — the  real  thing.     It  is  tame 


in  the  extreme  to  be  suddenly  confronted 
by  some  wild  thing  which  has  stepped  out 
into  the  trail  before  you  and  stands  staring 
with  its  great  curious  eyes — any  man  can 
shoot  it  down  in  its  tracks.  But  it  is  a 
different  matter  to  circumvent  a  creature 
possessing  in  the  highest  degree  the  senses 
which  you  lack  the  most,  in  a  country 
known  to  it  and  unknown  to  you.  What 
would  there  be  to  sport  were  it  not  for  its 
delicious  uncertainty  and  excitement?  It 
is  not  easy,  this  still-hunting,  and  its  past 
masters  are  few. 

Habits  in  silence  of  movement,  concen- 
tration and  observation  will,  with  a  little 
perseverance,  lead  you  to  the  realization 
of  your  dreams,  and  may  you  have  dreamed 
about  a  big  one! 

WHAT  UNCLE  SAM  DOES 
FOR  ANGLERS 

By  GEORGE   R.  PRESTON 

UNLIKE  the  automobilist,  the  golfer,  the 
lawn  tennis  man  or  even  the  yachts- 
man, the  angler  must  follow  his  pursuit  in 
loneliness.  Fish  don't  grow  amid  crowds. 
Therefore  the  non-fishing  world  does  not 
begin  to  realize  how  big  a  sport  it  has 
grown  to  be — numbering  more  adherents 
than  automobiling  and  golf  and  yachting 
put  together.  And  with  all  this  growth,  no 
new  countries  have  been  opened  to  the  an- 
gler. 

To-day,  as  it  was  when  angling  first  be- 
came important  enough  to  have  its  rules 
and  literature,  the  only  fishing  countries 
that  hold  standard  game  fish  are  the  lands 
of  the  northwest  of  Europe  and  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America,  meaning  primarily 
the  United  States.  With  the  exception  of 
the  grand  salmon  streams  of  Scotland, 
Northern  England,  Ireland  and  Norway, 
the  fishing  of  Europe  is  growing  less,  even 
in  spite  of  the  rigorous  fish  laws  that  make 
it  as  much  a  crime  to  poach  a  fish  as  to 
knock  down  a  man  and  rob  him  of  his 
purse. 

The  trout  of  the  Thames  has  become  a 
memory,  perpetuated  only  by  ghastly  plaster 
casts  in  fishing  inns  and  by  annual  rumors 
of  the  presence  of  a  monstrous  survivor 
in  one  of  the  upper  pools.  Izaak  Walton's 
Itchen  has  more  fingerlings  than  "good  fish 
if  I  can  only  hold  him."  The  great  fifty 
and  sixty-pound  pike  of  merry  England 
have  vanished  with  the  mail  coach,  and  a 
ten  pound  fish  is  worthy  nowadays  of  hon- 
orable mention.  The  brook  trout  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  hybridized  with  the 
brown  trout  in  the  effort  to  keep  up  a  sup- 
ply. 

Germany,  which  was  the  English  angler's 
paradise  once,  when  every  clear,  cold  foun- 
tain-head of  river  was  alive  with  leaping 
beauties  of  crimson  brook  trout,  is  replac- 
ing these  game  creatures  more  and  more  by 
the  commercially  valuable  brown  trout,  big, 
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gluttonous  and  sluggish.  Germans  are  only- 
just  beginning  to  learn  angling.  The  rod 
and  reel  still  interest  sportsmen  there  as 
novelties.  Germans  go  abroad  with  nets  to 
draw  in  trout  and  pike  and  never  dream 
that  it  is  anything  but  excellent  and  pure 
sport.  Now  the  German  is  learning,  but  it 
is  probable  that  long  before  he  arrives  as  a 
nation  at  the  art  of  fly-fishing,  the  fishes 
that  take  the  fly  properly  will  be  extinct  in 
his  land — replaced  by  commercial  varieties. 
Fish  culture  in  Germany,  though  it  has  ad- 
vanced to  a  wonderful  grade  of  efficiency, 
does  not  consider  sport.  It  is  all  done  for 
the  increase  of  marketable  fish. 

The  Frenchman,  who  fishes  with  rod  and 
line  more  than  the  German  does,  is  not 
a  true  angler  either.  Indeed,  the  only  true 
sportsmen-fishermen  in  the  world  are  the 
English-speaking  people  and  the  North 
American  Indians.  Malayans,  South  Sea 
Islanders,  Hawaiians,  Chinese  and  other 
Asiatics  fish,  but  we  angle.  Africans  can't 
even  fish.  South  Americans  kill  their  fish 
with  bows  and  arrows.  We  and  the  "In- 
jun" are  the  only  artists — going  abroad  with 
artist's  tools,  built  exquisitely  from  bark 
canoe  to  gaff  hook,  to  find  and  lure  and  land 
the  good  fish.  And  since  we  are  the  only 
simon  pure  article  in  sportsmen-fishers,  our 
fish  culture,  although  carefully  calculated  to 
enrich  the  country  commercially,  is  per- 
meated by  the  red  blood  of  sportsmanship. 

The  burly  brown  trout  is  proscribed  by 
State  and  Federal  authorities  in  almost  all 
places  where  he  might  interfere  with  my 
lord,  the  Salmo  fontinalis.  There  is  loud 
outcry  almost  everywhere  against  the  carp 
— great  in  girth,  easy  to  rear,  profitable  to 
sell — for  the  carp  eats  the  spawn  of  game 
fish.  Our  streams  and  lakes  are  becoming 
Edens  sacred  to  the  best  of  the  leaping 
fighters — spotted,  square-tail  trout,  small- 
mouth  black  bass  and  the  royal  master  of 
all  the  pikes,  the  muskallonge. 

Ever,  as  the  game  fishes  of  old  Europe 
dwindle  in  numbers,  breed  or  size,  ours 
grow.  Soon  we  will  actually  have  more 
good  fishing  in  the  United  States  than  there 
was  when  it  was  a  wilderness.  By  the  time 
the  German  and  the  Frenchman  have  be- 
come a  nation  of  anglers — for  whom  no 
fish  is  good  unless  he  shows  himself  when 
he  is  hooked,  fighting  with  shaking  head 
and  snapping  jaws  in  mid-air  as  well  as  in 
the  water — =they  will  have  to  seek  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  their  sport,  just  as  the  Eng- 
lish do  now. 

There  isn't  a  single  steamship  from  the 
other  side  nowadays  that  doesn't  bring  at 
least  one  Englishman  who  has  journeyed 
westward  with  the  one  purpose  of  fishing 
for  American  ouananiche,  sea  trout,  brook 
trout,  black  bass  or  "lunge."  Uncle  Sam  is 
hatching  them  out  for  all  comers  by  the 
million.  In  the  persons  of  many  thousand 
employees,  ranging  in  grade  from  college 
professors  to  net  haulers,  he  sits  in  forty- 
six    hatcheries,    scattered    from    Maine    to 


Southern  California,  and  rears  the  dainty 
things  from  transparent  globules  of  eggs  to 
fingerling  size,  when  they  are  sent  darting 
and  jumping  into  the  streams. 

In  the  past  eleven  years  the  United  States 
hatcheries  have  distributed  more  than  9,- 
000,000,000  eggs,  fingerlings,  yearlings  and 
adult  fish.  Of  these,  337,000,000  were  sal- 
mon. There  were  30,000,000  of  brook  trout, 
and  also  as  many  millions  of  the  other  vari- 
eties, such  as  rainbow,  cut-throat,  Loch 
Leven  and  golden  trout.  Almost  2,000,000 
were  the  young  of  that  crimson-eyed,  daunt- 
less fighter,  the  small-mouthed  black  bass, 
who  is  so  brave  that  it  is  lucky  he  doesn't 
reach  the  weight  of  a  tarpon,  for  if  he  did 
he  would  eat  up  the  boat  of  the  angler  who 
hooks  him. 

So  now  a  man  can  go  into  the  forests 
of  Maine  and  "lam  it  into"  the  great  togue, 
with  a  record  of  thirty-two  pounds,  or  the 
speckled  trout  that  run  ten  pounds  and 
more  in  weight.  He  can  go  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  fish  for  the  Sunapee  Lake  trout, 
the  saibling,  whose  weight  rivals  that  of 
the  Maine  trout.  Everywhere  along  the 
tier  of  the  Northern  States,  trout  in  a  dozen 
game  varieties,  rise  in  pools  and  eddies. 
And  from  the  far  North  to  the  South, 
where  the  waters  are  too  warm  for  trout, 
the  black  bass  leaps  savagely  at  fly,  spoon 
or  bait,  from  Florida  where  the  large  mouth 
grows  to  be  fifteen  and  more  pounds  in 
weight,  to  the  cold  lake  waters  where  the 
small  mouth  reaches  five  and  more  pounds 
in  size,  and  every  ounce  the  warrior.  But 
the  king  of  all  in  size — and  the  most  tempt- 
ing of  all  fishes  except  the  salmon,  to  the 
foreign  angler  on  that  account — is  that  truly 
and  uniquely  and  exclusively  American  fish, 
Lucius  Masquinongy,  the  maskinonge,  mus- 
callonge,  mascalonge,  muskinonge,  muskel- 
lunge,  or  what  else  they  may  name  him  in 
his  thousands  of  miles  of  water  home. 

He  is  the  Indian  fish — the  great  pike  that 
Hiawatha  caught.  His  pursuit  is  fraught 
with  that  dark,  almost  apprehensive  uncer- 
tainty that  comes  from  fishing  in  black  wa- 
ters for  things  of  unknown  size.  The  mas- 
kinonge that  comes  to  the  hook  may  turn 
out  to  be  fifteen  pounds  heavy,  and  he  may 
turn  out  to  weigh  seventy,  or  even  eighty. 
There  is  never  a  swarthy  Indian  of  lake 
and  forest  in  maskinonge  land  who  will  not 
have  a  tale  to  tell  of  a  maskinonge  that 
weighed  an  even  hundred.  The  fish  that 
come  to  hook  every  day,  if  they  do  not 
weigh  that,  weigh  enough  in  all  con- 
science, for  forty-pounders  are  common, 
and  enough  sixty-pounders  are  caught  every 
season  to  establish  that  as  a  veracious  max- 
imum weight.  That  fifteen,  or  forty,  or 
sixty  pounds  of  weight,  is  lust  and  muscle 
and  ferocity  and  deadly  fear  in  one  long, 
snakey,  quivering  bundle  from  the  big  tail 
to  the  crocodilian  snout. 

The  feathered  hook  with  the  copper 
spoon,  trolled  behind  the  silent  canoe,  goes 
jumping  across  the  lake  or  glitters  in  the 
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air,  with  an  olive  barred  streak  behind  it. 
The  snaky  shape  flashes  through  the  air 
and  flashes  back  into  the  water  almost  the 
moment  that  it  takes  to  carry  the  message 
"A  fish !"  from  the  hand  and  eye  of  the 
angler  to  his  brain.  And  before  the  bubbles 
cease  ascending  where  the  fighter  vanishes, 
a  pair  of  lean,  tooth-fringed  jaws  protrude 
again,  and  out  comes  a  wicked  head,  shaken 
from  side  to  side  as  a  terrier  shakes  a  rat. 
That  is  the  time  the  spoon  is  tested.  If  it 
holds,  the  maskinonge  begins  his  water  and 
aerial  tumbling,  for  which  he  has  been  fa- 
mous ever  since  the  first  Indian  caught  the 
first  maskinonge  with  the  first  bone  hook 
dressed  with  feather  and  deer  hair. 

The  black  bass  holds  the  top  line  in  the 
mysterious  scale  of  excellence  into  which 
the  sportsman  fisherman  separates  the  game 
fishes.  But,  oh,  for  the  broken  water;  a 
dashing  canoe  running  almost  gunwales  un- 
der; a  silent,  magnificent,  dirty  Indian  in 
the  stern,  and  a  maskinonge  of  parts  and 


weight  tearing  away  in  front  of  the  bow, 
ripping  the  waters  exactly  as  a  buzz  saw 
rips  through  a  plank!  Men  have  been 
frightened  enough  by  that  tearing  flight  to 
drop  the  rod.  Fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
hand  line  a  good  maskinonge  will  turn  a 
canoe  and  move  it  through  the  water  at  no 
slow  gait.  Hooked  in  broken  water,  under 
a  waterfall,  with  rapids  below,  he  will  show 
the  angler  that  he  is  well  named  indeed 
when  he  is  called  the  shark  of  fresh  water. 
And  when  he  is  forced  near  the  boat  at 
last,  he  meets  an  end  worthy  of  his  fero- 
cious appearance.  The  maskinonge  fishers 
carry  a  chunk  of  wood  instead  of  a  gaff- 
hook.  They  call  it  a  ''headache  stock,"  and 
when  the  lunge  is  alongside,  down  it  comes 
on  his  flat  skull  with  all  the  power  of  a 
supple  forearm.  Then  it  "gives  him  line," 
for  the  striken  lunge  goes  into  a  flurry  like 
a  whale,  speeding  off  in  a  great  circle  and 
putting  up  one  last  wildly  desperate  fight 
before  he  can  be  boated. 


THE   BEGINNINGS   OF    FOOTBALL 


By  DENNIE  P.   MYERS 


THE  antiquarian  has  attempted  to  find 
out  the  why,  the  wherefore  and  begin- 
ning of  everything,  and  has  had  no  worse 
luck  with  anything  than  he  has  had  with 
football.  From  the  earliest  times  he  finds 
accounts  of  the  game,  simple  at  first,  of 
course,  but  yet  with  its  main  elements  there, 
and  the  most  primitive  peoples  among 
whom  he  goes  for  information  serve  only 
to  show  him  that  football  is  natural  to  man. 
One  interesting  discussion  has  arisen  as  to 
whether  football  or  golf  was  played  first. 
If  it  is  not  the  oldest  game  in  the  world 
football  is  not  far  from  it.  But  it  has  never 
been  a  game  in  which  puny  nations  played. 
'The  Greek  game  was  originally  called 
'"pheninda,"  or  "feinting,"  later  it  was 
■called  "episkyrus,"  "epikoinos,"  and  last- 
ly "  harpaston,"  under  which  name  it  came 
to  resemble  football.  The  Roman  game 
was  "follis,"  and  was  less  rough.  There 
was  a  center  runner  in  harpaston  around 
whom  the  game  was  fought  out.  One  side 
was  given  the  ball ;  the  other  chose  a  center. 
The  side  with  the  ball  stood  some  distance 
back  from  the  line  on  which  the  center  run- 
ner was  posted,  and  at  a  signal  the  ball 
was  thrown  past  the  middle  man.  Players 
could  be  held  back  from  securing  the  ball  in 
any  way,  though  the  Greek  youths  had  no 
rush  formations,  never  seeming  to  have 
learned  the  value  of  team  work.  The  Ro- 
man follis  was  considered  puerile,  and  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  man  in  his  prime, 
although  Augustus,  who  was  in  poor  health, 
had  a  philosopher  invent  a  modification  of 
the  game  in  which  the  emperor  took  great 
pleasure. 


These  two  games,  both  of  them  played 
much  at  Rome,  were  transmitted  as  a 
sporting  heritage  to  later  Italians.  Har- 
paston found  its  way  to  Florence  and  was 
altered  to  suit  the  aristocratic  tastes  of 
noblemen  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
game  as  played  there  was  called  calcio,  or 
kick,  suggesting  the  modern  Association 
game.  But  it  was  not  destined  to  great  or 
lasting  popularity. 

"  None  but  gentlemen,  honored  soldiers  or  nobles 
may  take  part  in  the  ealcio;  no  artisans,  servants, 
infamous  or  common  persons  are  permitted. 

"  The  dresses  of  the  players  must  be  as  light  and 
convenient  as  possible,  because  the  less  impediment 
they  offer,  the  more  easily  can  the  men  move,  and 
the  more  agile  will  be  their  limbs.  But  especially 
should  each  one  endeavor  to  have  his  clothes  beautiful 
and  gay,  and  to  see  that  they  are  well-fitting  and 
becoming  to  him,  remembering  that  there  will  be 
present  to  see  him  the  most  charming  ladies  and  the 
most  noble  gentlemen  of  the  city,  and  whoever, 
therefore,  appears  badly  dressed,  makes  of  himself 
an  ugly  sight." 

The  game  was  played  in  a  square  of  the 
Church  of  Santa  Croce,  at  each  end  of 
which  was  a  goal  and  a  pavilion.  The  ball 
was  to  be  kicked  over  the  goal,  just  as  in 
the  modern  game.  Six  judges  sat  in  a 
conspicuous  place  overlooking  the  field, 
three  for  each  side,  but  all  of  them  quon- 
dam famous  players,  whose  decision  of  a 
point  was  final.  The  twenty-seven  players 
on  each  side  were  assigned  to  position  in 
this  manner:  Fifteen  Innanzi,  or  runners, 
who  were  placed  in  front  and  divided  into 
three  equal  groups.  Five  Sconciatori,  who 
were  to  impede  the  opposing  innanzi  as 
they  ran  with  the  ball.      Four  Datori  innan- 
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zi,  or  halfbacks.  Three  Datori  addietro, 
or  backs. 

The  arrangement  was  meant  to  typify 
the  Roman  battle  order,  the  innanzi  taking 
the  place  of  spearmen  and  the  back  lines 
doing  duty  as  elephants,  or,  later,  artil- 
lery. Their  arrangement  certainly  is  too 
near  that  of  the  modern  game  of  football  to 
suggest  anything  else  to  the  modern  spec- 
tator at  a  game. 

Calcio  was  begun  when  the  "Pallaio," 
who  had  charge  of  the  ball  threw  it  against 
the  marble  slab  in  the  wall  of  the  church. 
He  was  not  a  partisan,  and  was  dressed  in 
a  parti-colored  suit  made  of  the  colors  of 
the  two  sides  to  show  he  belonged  to 
neither.  As  soon  as  he  threw  the  ball  the 
innanzi  from  each  side  ran  forward  to  kick 
and  push  it  toward  their  goal,  the  other 
twelve  players  on  each  side  acting  as  goal- 
keepers. A  goal  was  the  unit  and  the  side 
making  the  greatest  number  won.  Two 
faults  were  considered  equal  to  a  goal  for 
the  unoffending  side.  To  bounce  the  ball 
higher  than  an  ordinary  man's  head  was  a 
fault,  just  as  it  was  in  the  Roman  follis. 
To  send  the  ball  out  of  bounds  was  a  fault, 
and  has  continued  to  be.  When  a  goal 
was  made  the  players  changed  sides,  the 
victors  carrying  their  banners  aloft,  and 
marching  around  the  field  in  front  of  their 
assembled  friends,  to  music.  At  sunset, 
the  game  ended,  when  the  victorious  side 
received  the  banners  of  the  vanquished. 

In  a  game  held  in  honor  of  the  Prince 
of  Mantua  and  his  consort  in  1584  the 
Prince  himself  took  part,  and  we  find 
among  the  players  four  of  the  family  of 
de'  Medici  and  representatives  of  the  Rossi, 
Ridolfi,  Rucellai,  Strozzi  and  de  Bardi  fam- 
ilies, all  of  them  first  among  Florentines. 
After  the  revival  of  the  ancient  game  in 
1898  a  calcio  club  was  formed  in  Florence, 
and  within  a  few  years  football  is  likely 
to  invade  Italy,  for  it  is  not  preposterous 
to  expect  the  new  club  to  adopt  modern 
rules. 

Pallone  also  has  much  vogue  in  Italy. 
Indeed  it  is  so  popular  that  Edmondo  de 
Amicis  has  written  a  book  about  it.  But 
this  is  more  of  a  handball  than  a  football 
game,  the  players  protecting  their  striking 
hands  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  glove.  Yet 
a  book  published  at  "Venice  in  1555  by 
Antonio  Scaino  relates  methods  of  play 
in  a  real  football  that  was  actually  called 
by  the  same  name.  The  field  "was  so 
large  that  no  one,  however  strong,  could 
quite  throw  a  stone  from  one  end  to  the 
other,"  and  it  was  about  half  as  wide. 
Twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  persons  could 
participate,  on  a  side,  the  number  being 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  available  field. 
Goals  were  set  up  at  either  end.  No  one 
was  permitted  to  strike  the  ball  with  the 
outstretched  arm  or  with  anything  he 
might  carry  in  his  hand.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  permitted  to  "strike  the  ball  with 
whatever  part  of  his  body  that  he  pleased." 
If  the  bail  came  rolling  toward  him  he  was 


allowed  to  kick  it,  the  inference  being  that 
if  it  were  lying  still  he  could  not  do  so. 
The  field  was  divided  by  a  transverse  line 

'  'into  two  equal  parts,  and  in  the  middle  lay  the  ball. 
The  players  were  chosen,  those  who  were  going  to 
make  up  the  opposing  parties,  by  means  of  colors,  by 
which, _  in  the  struggle  of  the  contest,  each  could 
recognize  his  own  side.  When  the  signal  was  given 
by  the  roll  of  a  drum  or  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  a  play- 
er rushed  forward,  one  who  had  been  chosen  by  lot  to 
be  the  first  to  kick  the  ball  with  his  foot.  This  action 
was  understood  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  so 
that  after  it,  it  was  permitted  to  one  from  either 
Party  to  seize  it,  to  strike  it,  and  to  drive  it  as  victor 
over  the  goal.  It  was  perhaps  from  the  method  of 
beginning  the  game  that  it  was  called  football." 

These  Italian  games  had  their  origin  in 
the  ancient  pastimes  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  in  reality  approach  nearer 
to  the  modern  idea  of  football  than  do  the 
beginnings  of  the  game  in  northern  coun- 
tries. Football  is  believed  by  some  au- 
thorities to  have  been  a  portion  of  the 
worship  of  the  Celtic  sun-god,  one  of  the 
rites  attendant  on  the  celebrative  cere- 
monies. Some  also  hold  a  strong  belief 
that  its  original  form  was  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Romans. 

Some  facts  serve  to  disprove  this.  In 
Germany  and  France  from  the  earliest 
times  we  are  told  that  the  boys  and  girls 
desired  the  bladder  more  than  any  other 
part  of  the  hog,  in  order  that  they  might 
kick  it  about,  while  in  England  the  custom 
obtained  until  a  poet  put  it  into  verse. 

In  Scotland  it  was  the  custom  annually 
to  kick  a  stone  from  parish  to  parish  to 
commemorate  the  making  of  the  boundary 
lines  and  to  signify  the  parishioners'  au- 
thority over  their  demesne.  The  observ- 
ance extended  to  rural  England.  In  Brit- 
tany there  is  played  a  game  called  "  soule." 
The  Britons  used  a  ball  filled  with  hay  or 
bran,  and  the  game,  which  is  participated 
in  by  all  the  men  in  the  parish,  ends  when 
the  soule  is  forced  over  the  boundary  of 
an  adjacent  parish. 

If  football  was  a  relic  of  the  Romans  in 
England  the  inhabitants  never  admitted 
it.  The  ancient  Teutons  at  the  time  when 
the  Romans  first  knew  them  kicked  about 
the  heads  of  their  slain  enemies  out  of 
revenge,  and  time  formulated  some  rules 
for  the  sport.  At  Chester,  where  for  cen- 
turies football  was  played  on  Shrove  Tues- 
day, the  day  before  the  beginning  of  Lent, 
on  the  Roodee,  or  open  place,  the  people 
held  that  the  original  ball  was  the  head  of 
a  Dane,  who  had  been  captured  and  killed 
by  a  British  champion,  and  his  head  thus 
abused  out  of  sport.  At  Derby  football  was 
played  for  centuries  also  and  always  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  and  the  legend  stated 
that  the  game  commemorated  a  victory 
over  the  Romans  in  the  third  century. 
How  football  came  to  be  a  feature  of  Shrove 
Tuesday  no  one  knows,  yet  it  was  anciently 
so,  for  in  the  first  written  record  of  the 
game  William  Fitzstephen,  whose  history 
of  London  was  published  in  n 75,  relates 
that    the    boys    ' '  annually    upon    Shrove 
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Tuesday  go  into  the  fields  and  play  at  the 
well-known  game  of  ball."  A  couple  of 
centuries  later  football  became  the  subject 
of  imperial  edicts.  In  13 14  Edward  II. 
issued  a  proclamation  to  this  effect:  '  'For 
as  much  as  there  is  great  noise  in  the  city 
caused  by  hustling  over  large  balls  from 
which  many  evils  might  arise  which  God 
forbid;  we  forbid  such  game  to  be  used  in 
the  city  in  future."  The  enactment  plain- 
ly questions  the  courtesy  of  the  football 
players  much  more  than  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  do  at  the  present  day.  In  1349 
Edward  III.  complained  to  the  sheriffs  of 
London  that  "the  skill  at  shooting  with 
arrows  was  almost  totally  laid  aside  for  the 
purpose  of  various  useless  and  unlawful 
games,"  among  which  he  mentioned  foot- 
ball, and  ended  by  commanding  that  such 
"idle  practices"  be  suppressed.  Richard  II. 
in  1389  forbade  throughout  the  kingdom 
"all  playing  at  tennise,  football,  and  other 
such  importune  games."  But  football 
could  not  be  downed  even  by  the  Lancas- 
ter. In  Scotland  James  III.  in  1457  de- 
creed that  ' '  f ootballe  and  golf e  be  utterly 
cryed  down  and  not  to  be  used,"  while  his 
successor  in  worse  English,  and  with  no 
more  success,  enacted  a  statute  providing 
that  "in  na  place  of  this  realme  ther  be 
used  futeball,  golfe,  or  other  sik  unprofit- 
able sportes."  Nevertheless  their  laws 
were  inadequate,  for  a  poet  a  few  years 
later  wrote  that 

"The  sturdie  plowman,  lustie,  strong  and  bold, 
Overcometh  the  winter  with  driving  the  footeball, 
Forgetting  labour  and  many  a  grievous  fall." 

Football  was  not  then  a  fashionable 
sport,  and  not  even  good  Queen  Bess,  who 
was  tolerant  in  nearly  every  other  direc- 
tion, could  bring  herself  to  countenance 
the  sport.  In  fact  the  records  of  London 
during  her  reign  show  that  football  fur- 
nished much  work  for  the  leeches  and  coro- 
ners. The  former  had  many  a  call  to  a 
patient  whose  chief  disease  was  too  much 
football. 

Football  during  all  these  dark  and  grue- 
some days  of  its  history  was  the  pastime  of 
Shrove  Tuesday,  even  in  those  towns  where 
some  tradition  was  attached  to  the  annual 
game.  In  Scotland  Shrove  Tuesday  was 
called  Fastern's  E'en,  and  on  that  day  at 
two  o'clock  at  Scone  in  Perthshire,  whence 
came  the  famous  Stone  of  Scone,  a  football 
match  was  begun  that  lasted  till  sunset. 
The  married  men  took  part  in  the  game 
against  the  unmarried,  and  the  play  waxed 
fierce  in  rivalry.  The  player  who  got  the 
ball  after  it  was  thrown  up  at  the  starting 
of  the  game  ran  with  it  until  he  was  over- 
taken by  one  of  the  opposite  party,  and 


then,  if  he  could  shake  himself  loose,  he 
still  ran  on.  If  not,  he  threw  the  ball  from 
him,  unless  by  mischance  the  opponent 
secured  it. 

"  The  object  of  the  married  men  was  to  'hang'  the 
ball;  that  is,  to  put  it  three  times  into  a  small  hole 
on  the  moc  r,  which  was  the  dool,  or  limit,  on  the  one 
side;  that  of  the  bachelors  was  to  'drown'  the  ball, 
or  dip  it  three  times  into  a  deep  place  in  the  river 
which  lay  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  moors, 
and  which  was  the  goal  on  the  other  side.  If  neither 
succeeded  in  making  a  goal,  the  ball  was  cut  in  two 
at  sunset,  and  a  half  given  to  each  side.  There  was 
considerable  violence  displayed  at  the  game,  whence 
came  the  saying,  'AH  is  fair  at  the  Ba'  of  Scone.' 
Tradition  has  it  that  the  annual  game  was  to  cele- 
brate the  victory  of  a  Scone  champion  over  an  Italian 
knight,  who  challenged  the  chivalry  of  the  town. 
Every  man  was  expected  to  take  part  in  the  game. 
It  was,  however,  discontinued  about  1795." 

The  date  marking  the  decadence  of  the 
Scone  game,  roughly  speaking,  was  also 
that  of  its  decline  throughout  England. 
During  the  Puritan  regime  football  had 
lost  its  popularity,  but  had  been  revived 
as  soon  as  the  restraint  was  removed.  By 
the  year  1830  Shrove  Tuesday  as  the  foot- 
ball day  died  out,  and  interest  in  it  was 
not  revived  until  the  English  boys'  schools 
of  Rugby,  Harrow  and  Eton  commenced 
to  play  the  game.  Eton,  Harrow,  West- 
minster, Charterhouse  and  Winchester 
played  the  "dribbling"  game,  in  which 
kicking  only  was  allowed,  tackling  being 
debarred.  Rugby,  Clifford,  Marlborough 
and  Cheltenham  possessed  grassy  meads 
on  which  a  fall  was  not  dangerous,  and  so 
took  to  the  severer  style  of  play  that  is 
known  as  the  Rugby  game,  in  which  tack- 
ling and  other  so-called  rough  plays  are 
common. 

Out  of  these  two  kinds  of  football,  orig- 
inating by  the  chance  of  topoPi  aphy,  two 
general  lines  of  play  developed .  In  1863 
The  Football  Association  was  formed,  which 
adopted  the  dribbling  rules  of  Cambridge. 
The  dribbling  game  is  yet  called  Associa- 
tion football.  In  187 1  the  Rugby  Football 
Union  was  formed. 

In  America  about  1875  Harvard  had 
learned  the  Rugby  rules  from  Canadians 
and  persuaded  Yale  to  try  them.  The  first 
contest  took  place  between  these  two  uni- 
versities in  1876,  and  under  Rugby  rules, 
which  seemed  more  suited  to  America.  In 
1884  an  Intercollegiate  Association  was 
formed  consisting  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Prince- 
ton, Wesleyan  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  the  English  rules  proved  un- 
satisfactory in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
and  the  making  of  our  present  rules  began. 
A  Rules  Committee  composed  of  members 
of  the  leading  colleges  have  the  building  of 
these  rules  in  their  care,  and  are  responsible 
for  the  game  as  it  is  to-day. 


HOW   TO   MAKE  JACK-KNIFE   DOOR 

LATCHES 


By    DAN  BEARD 


THE  deeper  one  goes  into  the  wilderness 
the  less  necessity  there  is  for  bolts 
and  bars  to  the  door  of  the  cabin  or  shack, 
but  some  sort  of  latch  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  door  may  be  closed,  and  to  keep 
the  varmints  out  during  the  absence  of  the 
owner  of  the  forest  home. 
Fig.  i  shows 

THE     MOST     SIMPLE     AND     PRIMITIVE     LATCH 

known  to  the  writer.  As  may  be  seen  by 
the  diagram,  it  consists  of  a  notched  peg 
for  a  catch  and  an  elastic  bit  of  hard- wood 
for  a  latch.  The  latter  is  fastened  with 
two  nails,  or  two  wooden  pegs  at  one  end, 
and  the  other  end  is  left  free  to  spring 
into  place  when  the  door  is  closed.  The 
advantage  of  this  latch  is  the  fact  that  a 
push  on  the  door  from  the  outside  will 
cause  the  latch  to  be  forced  up  over  the 
notch  and  the  door  to  open,  while  a  slam 
of  the  door  will  reverse  the  operation  and 
the  door  will  be  closed.  With  this  trap- 
pers' catch  the  latch  string  does  not  hang 
on  the  outside,  but  the  hospitality  is  just 
the  same,  for  a  push  opens  the  door. 
However 

THE    PIONEER 

latchstring  does  really  hang  upon  the  out- 
side; as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  2. 
The  pioneer  latch  consists  of  a  flat  stick  of 
hard-wood  fastened  at  one  end  by  a  nail 
or  screw,  upon  which  pivot  the  stick  moves 
freely. 

The  catch  is  simply  a  notched  stick 
nailed  to  the  door  jamb;  a  string  fastened 
to  the  latch  is  run  up  and  through  a  small 
hole  in  the  door  and  hangs  outside.  There 
is  often  a  button  or  stick  fastened  to  the 
outside  end  of  the  string  for  a  handle  (see 
diagram  in  upper  part  of  Fig.  2),  but  this 
is  not  always  used,  for  it  prevents  the 
occupants  from  pulling  the  string  inside 
when  they  retire  for  the  night. 


TWOfOOT*  LATGHE-S 


Hunters  often  return  to  their  forest 
home  with  heavy  packs  on  their  backs  and 
guns  or  axes  in  their  hands  and  then 

A    FOOT    LATCH 

is  most  convenient.  Fig.  3  shows  how  such 
a  latch  can  be  made  to  work.  The  latch 
itself  may  be  made  like  Fig.  2,  but  in  place 
of  a  string  a  shaft  (Fig.  3)  is  fastened  to 
the  latch  and  extended  down  to  a  trig- 
ger, which  is  projected  through  the  door, 
where  it  is  pivoted  to  a  block  outside.  Fig. 
3  shows  first  an  end  or  edge  view  and  then 
a  flat  or  face  view  seen  from  the  inside  of 
the  house. 

THE    GUNNER'S   LATCH 

(Fig.  4)  is  somewhat  more  crude  than  the 
foregoing  one,  but  it  is  a  practical  latch 
and  is  made  with  the  aid  of  a  hatchet, 
from  a  block  of  hard  maple,  moosewood 
or  any  other  hard  wood.  The  trigger  is 
flattened  to  fit  the  foot,  swelling  out  to  the 
natural  thickness  of  the  wood  where  it 
comes  against  the  door.  Here  it  is  sud- 
denly cut  down  to  a  rectangular  form  and 
then  notched  on  the  under  side  to  fit  over 
the  log  doorsill  (as  shown  in  the  diagram). 
The  flattened  end  with  the  notch  under- 
neath is  pushed  through  a  hole  in  the  door 
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and  it  often  has  neither  nail  nor  peg  to 
pivot  it,  but  of  course  a  pivot  of  some  sort 
will  prevent  the  latch  from  being  knocked 
out-of-doors  by  accident. 

If  such  crude  affairs  as  the  gunner's 
latch  do  not  appeal  to  your  refined  taste 
you  may  test  your  skill  with  a  jack-knife 
by  making  a 

TIPPECANOE    LATCH 

which  is  worked  with  a  wooden  spring  and, 
when  well  made,  is  almost  as  durable  and 
serviceable  as  one  of  metal;  in  truth,  if  the 
wood  is  well  seasoned  and  the  house  dry, 
the  Tippecanoe  latch  will  probably  outlast 
a  metal  one,  for  wood  will  not  rust. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  latch  with  the  bolt 
sprung  back,  as  the  position  of  the  spring 
shows,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  bolt 
hole  in  the  catch  is  empty.  In  Fig..  7, 
which  shows  the  outside  of  the  door,  we 
know  that  it  is  fastened  from  the  position 


of  the  peg,  and  to  open  the  door 
we  must  push  the  bolt  back  by 
sliding  the  peg  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  slot.  Fig.  6  shows  an 
edge  or  sectional  view  and  also 
how  the  peg  protrudes  on  the  out- 
side of  the  door. 

While  the  Tippecanoe  is  a  very 
simple  device,  it  consists  of  quite 
a  number  of  parts,  and  to  make  it 
perfectly  plain  to  the  ambitious 
rustic  locksmith  I  have  drawn  all 
the  parts,  excepting  the  spring 
stick,  natural  size  (Figs.  8  to  12), 
but  inasmuch  as  this  diagram  is 
drawn  too  large  for  the  magazine, 
I  have  made  a  scale  of  inches  at 
the  bottom  which  here  appears 
reduced  in  the  same  proportion  as  is  the 
diagram. 

It  is  understood  that  there  are  no  fixed 
dimensions  for  this  or  any  other  lock,  latch 
or  catch,  but  the  proportions  here  given 
are  conservative  ones  and  probably  the 
ones  you  will  want.  Fig.  8  shows  the 
foundation  block  upon  which  the  latch 
rests  and  is  securely  nailed  or  screwed  to 
the  door.  Figs.  9  and  10  are  two  wooden 
clamps  which  are  fastened  to  the  door  and 
also  to  the  foundation  block,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  5.  These  clamps  must  be  notched,  as 
in  the  diagrams,  to  allow  for  the  movement 
of  the  bolt,  but  inasmuch  as  the  bolt  (Fig. 
12)  is  thicker  at  the  butt,  the  notch  in 
Fig.  9  is  made  just  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
butt  end  of  the  bolt,  and  in  Fig.  10  the 
notch  is  made  just  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
opposite  end  of  the  bolt.  The  object  of 
the  offset  on  the  bolt  (Fig.  12)  forward  of 
the  peg  is  to  make  a  shoulder  to  stop  it 
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from  shooting  too  far  in  when  the  spring 
is  loosened. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  catch  which  is  to  be 
securely  fastened  to  the  door  jamb. 

The  spring  must  of  course  be  made  of 
well-seasoned  elastic  wood — hickory  is  the 
best.  This  stick  may  be  quite  long,  say 
half  again  as  long  in  proportion  as  the  one 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  It  must  be  flattened  at 
the  upper  end  and  secured  by  two  nails,  and 
it  must  be  flattened  at  right  angles  to  the 
upper  part  and  somewhat  pointed  at  the 
lower  end  so  as  to  fit  in  a  notch  in  the  bolt. 
A  well-made  lock  of  this  sort  is  a  source  of 
constant  joy  and  pride  to  the  maker,  and 
he  will  never  tire  of  springing  it  back  and 
forth  and  extolling  its  virtues  to  his  guests. 

SECRET  LOCKS 

are  more  useful  than  strong  ones  for  a 
country  house  which  is  left  closed  during 
the  winter  months,  for  it  is  not  so  much 
cupidity  which  causes  such  houses  to  be 
broken  into,  as  it  is  the  curiosity  of  the 
native  boys.  But  while  these  lads  often 
do  not  hesitate  to  force  or  pick  a  lock,  they 
will  seldom  go  so  far  as  to  smash  a  door  to 
effect  an  entrance.  Hence,  if  your  lock 
is  concealed,  your  house  is  safe  from  all  but 
professional  thieves,  and  such  gentry  sel- 
dom waste  their  time  to  break  open  the 
shack  which  contains  nothing  of  value  to 
them.  The  latches  shown  by  Figs.  '2,  3 
and  5  may  be  made  very  heavy  and  strong, 
and  if  the  trigger  in  3,  the  latch-string  hole 
in  2  and  the  peg  hole  in  5,  are  adroitly 
concealed,  they  make  the  safest  and  most 
secure  locks  for  summer  camps,  shacks  and 
houses. 


If  a  large  bar  be  made  of  a  i"x4"  plank, 
bolted  in  the  middle  of  the  plank  with  an 
iron  bolt  through  the  center  of  the  door 
and  fastened  on  the  inside  by  a  nut  screwed 
on  the  bolt,  it  will  allow  the  bar  to  revolve 
freely  on  the  inside  of  the  door.  But  if  a 
string  is  attached  to  one  end  and  the  bar 
is  long  enough  to  extend  a  few  inches  be- 
yond the  door  jambs  on  each  side,  it  may 
be  fastened  by  pulling  the  string  up  through 
a  gimlet  hole  in  the  jamb. 

To  conceal  this  lock  is  a  very  simple  af- 
fair; draw  the  string  through  the  gimlet 
hole  and  fasten  it  to  a  nail  at  a  point  on  the 
string  so  that  when  it  is  drawn,  the  door 
bar  is  horizontal  and  the  door  consequently 
barred.  Then  push  the  nail  in  the  gimlet 
hole  so  that  only  the  head  appears  on  the 
outside  and  no  one,  not  in  the  secret,  will 
ever  suppose  that  the  innocent  appearing 
nail  is  the  key  to  unfasten  the  door.  When 
you  wish  to  open  the  door  from  the  outside, 
pluck  out  the  nail,  pull  the  string  and  walk 
in. 

There  are  a  thousand  other  simple  con- 
trivances which  will  suggest  themselves 
to  the  camper  and  which  he  will  find  enter- 
tainment for  rainy  days,  in  planning  and 
enlarging  on  the  ideas  here  given.  In  the 
real  wilderness,  however,  every  camp  is 
open  to  all  comers,  but  the  real  woodsmen 
respect  the  hospitality  of  the  absent  owner 
and  replace  whatever  articles  of  food  they 
may  use  with  fresh  material  from  their  own 
packs;  wash  all  dishes  they  may  use,  and 
sweep  up  and  leave  the  shack  in  "apple- 
pie"  order  after  their  uninvited  visit,  for 
this  is  the  law  of  the  wilderness,  which  even 
horse-thieves  and  bandits  respect. 


HOW  STEEPLECHASING   CAN   BE 
KEPT    CLEAN 


By  BELMONT  PURDY 


WE  all  know  that  steeplechases  were 
originally  run  over  a  natural  hunting 
country,  until  the  courses  were  enclosed, 
when  the  jumps  were  made  in  imitation  of 
natural  fences;  but  there  is  little  resem- 
blance between  the  steeplechasing  of  to- 
day and  that  formerly  carried  on  over 
even  the  imitation  country.  The  history 
of  this  branch  of  racing  has  been  a  series 
of  struggles  between  the  amateur  element, 
to  preserve  the  character  of  the  hunting 
field  as  much  as  possible  in  the  courses  to 
be  raced  over,  and  the  professional  ele- 
ment, which  would  reduce  the  sport  to 
mere  hurdle-racing.  The  professional  has 
gradually  succeeded  in  gaining  his  point 
before  the  amateur  awoke  to  the  necessity 


of  resorting  to  Spartan  methods  to  recover 
lost  ground,  which  has  never  been  quite 
regained. 

In  this  way,  the  sport  has  come  to  be 
little  more  than  hurdle-racing  on  the  grass, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  we  will  ever  return  to 
the  old  game  of  long  distances  and  stiff 
fences. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  usual  race  was 
about  four  miles  over  thirty  fences,  of 
different  sorts,  many  of  which  were  practi- 
cally unbreakable.  It  required  a  thor- 
oughly schooled,  experienced  animal,  rid- 
den by  an  expert  horseman,  to  get  over 
such  courses  safely.  Now,  the  distance  is 
about  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  there  is 
but   one   style   of   fence,   made   of   brush, 
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through  which  a  horse  can  break  if  he  does 
not  clear  it.  The  result  is  that  our  cross- 
country races  are  run  at  a  higher  rate  of 
speed,  and  horses  do  not  require  so  much 
schooling  or  experience.  It  follows,  also, 
that  horsemanship  is  not  now  so  important 
a  factor  as  it  was  in  the  old  times. 

The  course  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey  (as 
well  as  the  one  built  at  Cedarhurst,  later 
on),  was  composed  of  natural  fences,  in- 
cluding a  stone  wall  nearly  five  feet  high. 
First  the  wall  was  reduced  and  the  top 
made  of  sods  which  could  be  knocked  off, 
then  the  post  and  rails,  the  pig-pen,  the 
wall — in  fact  everything  that  had  to  be 
jumped — were  eliminated,  and  brush  jumps 
substituted  for  them.  These  are  made  as 
formidable-looking  as  possible,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  these  changes  have  reduced  the 
danger  in  riding  steeplechases,  since  the 
pace  is  so  much  faster  and  horses  are  start- 
ed before  they  have  had  a  cross-country 
education. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  not  peculiar  to  this 
country.  It  is  pretty  much  the  same  in 
England,  although  they  keep  their  an- 
nual event,  the  Grand  National  Steeple- 
chase, at  Liverpool,  at  the  distance  it  has 
always  been,  about  four  miles  and  a  half. 
The  jumps  are  higher  than  ours,  but  they 
are  of  brush  and  can  be  broken  through. 

In  Canada,  the  old-fashioned  ideas  as  to 
strong  fences  and  long  distances  still  pre- 
vail; the  course  at  Woodbine  Park,  To- 
ronto, being  bigger,  stronger  and  more  in- 
tricate than  any  course  near  New  York, 
with  the  result  that  the  Canadian  horses 
are  better  schooled  at  jumping  than  ours, 
and  develop  better  riders. 

At  one  time  the  jumpers  had  fallen  into 
bad  hands  and  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  even  more  crooked  than  the  flat- 
racing  of  that  time ;  but  since  the  creation 
of  our  State  Racing  Commission,  and  the 
control  over  it  exercised  by  the  National 
Steeplechase  and  Hunt  Association,  Stee- 
plechasing has  been  taken  up  by  the  better 
class  of  sportsmen,  under  whose  support  it 
is  rapidly  being  re-established  on  a  sound 
basis. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  branch 
of  racing  should  appeal  to  the  better  class 
of  racing  patrons,  and  not  the  least  im- 
portant among  them  is  the  existence  of  the 
gentleman  rider  in  a  field  in  which  he  can 
excel.  Another  is  that  the  race  itself  is 
more  interesting  to  those  who  enjoy  rac- 
ing as  a  sport,  irrespective  of  the  betting. 
Then  the  steeplechaser  has  a  longer  racing 
career  than  the  fiat-racer,  and  becomes 
more  interesting  to  the  general  public. 
There  is  more  individuality  about  him. 
The  modern  fiat-race  horse  is  scarcely 
known  to  the  public  before  he  is  retired, 
but  should  he  continue  sound  and  on  the 
turf  for  even  two  or  three  years,  he  be- 
comes a  hero  as  well  as  a  veteran. 

With  reasonable  care,  a  steeplechase 
horse  should  continue  to  race  until  he  is 
ten  or  twelve  years  old,  although  our  fly- 


ing courses  are  against  it.  The  average 
age  of  the  horses  entered  for  the  1903 
Grand  National  at  Liverpool  was  about  eight 
years.  But  they  are  content  to  wait  until 
a  horse  has  been  properly  schooled,  before 
taking  any  chances  with  it  over  what  is 
recognized  as  the  most  difficult  course  in 
England.  This  does  not  apply  only  to  their 
steeplechasing,  for  one  of  the  players  on  the 
English  team  that  was  victorious  in  the 
international  polo  match  in  1902  rejected  all 
ponies,  no  matter  how  good  they  were,  that 
had  not  had  three  years'  experience  at  match 
play. 

Old  timers  associate  great  horses  with 
great  riders  between  the  flags.  Dennis 
Ready  on  Zig-Zag,  and  George  Pepper  on 
Nannie  Craddock  are  inseparable.  Bo- 
hannon  recalls  the  firm  seat  and  perfect 
horsemanship  of  Captain  Elwes,  and  no 
picture  of  Bourke  Cockran  or  Trouble 
would  be  complete  without  Pat  Maney  up. 
Mr.  George  Work  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  Mars,  just  as  Mr.  Stanley  Mor- 
timer will  be  with  Hobson's  Choice,  and 
Mr.  Foxhall  Keene  with  Dundee,  in  the 
minds  of  the  patrons  of  Cedarhurst. 

Horsemanship  has  always  been  consid- 
ered part  of  the  well-bred  young  man's 
education,  and  there  is  no  field  in  which 
the  amateur  is  so  well  equipped  to  compete 
successfully  with  his  professional  opponent. 
Just  so  long  as  the  government  of  steeple- 
chasing remains  in  the  hands  of  the  ama- 
teur, and  the  gentleman  rider  can  hold  his 
own  against  the  jockey,  the  sport  will  grow 
in  popularity  and  importance. 

There  is  a  theory  that  the  hunting  field 
is  the  school  for  the  steeplechase  horse  and 
rider;  but,  while  there  have  been  excep- 
tionally good  horses  and  men  at  both 
styles  of  going,  it  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  In  careful,  expert  hands  it 
may  be  a  good  beginning  for  a  young  horse 
to  be  ridden  after  drag  hounds.  It  makes 
it  a  safer  jumper  if  the  horse  can  be  broken 
afterward  from  dwelling  |at  its  jumps.  As 
for  the  rider,  it  requires  different  tempera- 
ments; or,  rather,  men  of  certain  character 
or  temperament  succeed  at  one  game  bet- 
ter than  the  others.  A  timid  man,  or  one 
who  hesitates  to  come  to  a  decision,  rarely 
rides  well  up  to  hounds,  but  may  ride  a 
good  steeplechase,  in  which  the  obstacles 
are  placed  for  him,  and  he  has  no  choice 
in  the  matter. 

There  is  one  point  of  view  from  which 
racing  is  shown  to  be  the  most  successful 
method  by  which  the  standard  of  the  horse 
of  a  country  can  be  raised.  It  creates  an 
exaggerated  value  for  that  breed  of  horse 
which  improves  every  type  with  which  it 
may  be  crossed,  and  the  horse  of  a  country 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  its  army  in  modern  warfare. 
Besides,  in  our  country,  with  its  immense 
western  grazing  lands,  a  high  standard  of 
horse  would  prove  an  important  resource 
in  time  of  peace.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  type  of  race-horse  capable  of 
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carrying  a  man  across  country  for  several 
miles  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  is  more  wor- 
thy of  encouragement  than  the  one  which 
can  carry  a  boy  several  furlongs. 

With  regard  to  our  modern  courses,  the 
theory  of  having  breakable  jumps  which 
look  strong,  would  be  a  good  one  if  the 
horses  were  schooled  over  stiff  jumps.  The 
practice  is  exactly  the  reverse,  because  it 
is  an  advantage  for  a  horse  to  go  through 
the  top  part  of  the  fence  instead  of  clearing 
it.  It  is  less  effort  to  the  horse,  which 
goes  faster  over  the  obstacle  by  this  style 
of  fencing.  In  order  to  encourage  the  horse 
to  jump  low  and  without  dwelling,  the 
jockey  rides  at  such  jumps  just  as  he  would 
at  a  hurdle  without  doing  anything  to 
make  the  animal  shorten  its  stride  or  col- 
lect itself.  The  jockey  even  sits  forward 
on  the  horse's  neck,  with  all  his  weight  off 
of  the  back  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  his 
mount's  getting  away  quickly  on  landing; 
and,  since  every  jump  is  alike,  with  a  hard 
take-off  and  firm  landing,  it  makes  little 
difference  where  the  horse  takes  off,  so  long 
as  he  doesn't  land  on  top  of  the  fence.  The 
race  is  ridden  almost  like  a  flat-race,  the 
horse  running  on  the  bit  from  start  to 
finish,  even  over  the  fences.  So  long  as 
the  horse  stands  up  this  system  works 
well  enough,  but  besides  causing  a  terrible 
strain  on  the  tendons  of  the  horse's  fore- 
legs, it  is  apt  to  lead  to  dangerous  falls, 
and  even  a  peck  generally  sends  the  jock 
over  his  horse's  head.  This  style  of  riding 
is  confined  to  the  professionals,  so  that,  pos- 
sibly, the  amateurs  owe  some  of  their  suc- 
cess to  their  sticking  to  sound  principles 
of  steeplechase  riding. 

With  regard  to  the  antagonistic  elements 
in  this  sport,  it  is  understood  that  the  con- 
trol of  racing  should  be  in  the  hands  of  that 
class  which  is  not  so  influenced  by  the 
desire  for  immediate  gain  as  to  lose  sight 
of  the  real  object  of  racing.  As  opposed 
to  this  is  that  class  which  is  in  the  game 
simply  on  account  of  what  can  be  made  out 
of  it.  In  classing  these  two  elements  as 
amateur  and  professional,  and  explaining 
their  conflicting  interests,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  each,  is  more  or  less  dependent 
on  the  other  and  that  their  interests  are 
really  the  same. 

The  owners  of  racing  plants  derive  a 
certain  amount  of  their  incomes  from  the 
betting  element,  and,  naturally,  consider 
its  interests.  The  more  entries  and  start- 
ers the  more  betting;  therefore,  if  an  easy 
steeplechase  course  attracts  more  horses, 
the  officials  of  the  plant  care  little  whether 
they  are  well  schooled  or  not  schooled  at 
all.  The  owner  who  is  in  racing  only  for 
what  he  can  make  out  of  it  would  prefer 
a  course  which  would  enable  him  to  start 


his  horses  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  rather 
than  to  wait  for  six  months.  These  are 
some  of  the  considerations  which  bring 
about  easy  courses.  Of  course  it  is  only  a 
temporary  gain,  but  it  appeals  to  this 
class;  and  to  counteract  this,  we  have  the 
National  Steeplechase  and  Hunt  Associ- 
ation with  its  rules  by  which  the  courses 
are  to  be  made  so  that  the  obstacles  in  one 
course  will  be  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
another,  and  all  are  to  be  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  their  appearing  very  much 
more  formidable  than  they  really  are. 

A  short  while  ago  there  was  a  sort  of 
unwritten  rule  that  each  course  should  con- 
tain one  stiff  fence  four  feet  high.  About, 
the  last  of  these  disappeared  from  the: 
Coney  Island  Jockey  Club  course  a  few 
seasons  ago.  The  brush  jumps  had  been 
constructed  of  a  sparse  hedge  through 
which  a  horse  could  see,  and  they  required 
almost  no  raising  of  the  body  to  negotiate. 
After  galloping  through  the  top  of  these, 
the  horses  were  confronted  by  a  solid 
bank  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  small 
sparse  fringe  of  green,  six  inches  high.  It 
was  only  natural  that  they  should  have 
tried  to  go  through  it  also.  This  jump  was 
constructed  on  the  reverse  principle  of 
making  it  appear  less  formidable  than  it 
really  was,  and  those  who  made  it  succeed- 
ed in  fooling  a  good  many  horses  before 
the  bank  was  taken  away.  If  the  little 
fringe  had  been  left  off,  the  bank  would 
have  looked  clean  and  strong,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  horses  would  have  jumped  it 
easily.  By  the  bye,  an  average  horse, 
when  running,  does  not  have  to  raise  his 
body  more  than  a  foot  to  clear  an  obstacle 
four  feet  high. 

Hurdle  racing  has  not  met  with  much 
favor.  Some  associations  have  left  the 
event  off  of  their  programs,  and  though 
a  few  sensible  racing  men  still  favor  the 
hurdle  as  a  part  of  the  game,  a  good  deal  is 
to  be  said  against  such  races  unless  run 
on  a  grass  course.  The  hardness  of  the 
track,  the  danger  from  the-  inner  rail  and 
the  difficulty  that  a  horse  and  rider  have 
in  seeing  the  hurdle  through  the  dust  and 
mud  when  behind  the  field,  make  it  un- 
necessarily dangerous. 

In  spite  of  the  work  to  put  steeple- 
chasing  on  a  respectable  footing,  and  its 
financial  backing,  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done  to  regain  a  little  of  the  ground  lost, 
through  surrendering  to  advocates  for  easy 
conditions.  Just  how  that  can  be  done 
it  is  hard  to  say,  but  those  who  hope  to> 
see,  one  of  these  days,  courses  over  which 
only  thoroughl}'  schooled  and  well  ridden 
horses  can  win  must  look  to  the  hunt  clubs 
to  bring  about  the  result — the  problem  is- 
theirs  to  solve. 


"THE   RABBITS'    MOST   BITTER   FOE" 

A  CONTRADICTION  TO  JOHN  BURROUGHS 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Outing  Magazine: 

AT  page  37 1  of  The  Outing  Magazine  for 
June,  1905,  appears  an  article  by  John 
Burroughs,  entitled  "The  Rabbits'  Most 
Bitter  Foe."  I  read  it  with  interest,  as  I 
do  anything  from  the  pen  of  that  eminent 
authority  on  such  subjects.  The  first  read- 
ing of  the  article  in  question  produced  a 
profound  astonishment  and  then  I  read  it 
again,  hoping  to  discover  that  it  was  in- 
tended as  irony,  satire  or  sarcasm,  a  pas- 
quinade contributed  to  the  discussion  of 
animal  reasoning  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
a  rise  out  of  some  self-sufficient  naturalist, 
but  this  hope  was  disappointed,  and  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  writer 
of  the  article  believed  in  his  observations 
and  felt  reasonably  certain  of  his  deduc- 
tions. While  I  feel  it  to  be  presumptuous 
to  question  any  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Burroughs  relative  to  subjects  upon  which 
he  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities, 
yet  in  the  interest  of  accurate  knowledge 
and  truth,  from  whatever  sources  they  may 
be  derived,  I  wish  to  submit  for  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs' consideration  some  undisputed 
facts  and  a  few  observations  concerning 
rabbits,  minks  and  weasels,  believing  that 
he  will  be  the  first  to  utterly  repudiate  his 
own  conclusions  as  expressed  in  the  article 
referred  to. 

I  think  the  trouble  with  Mr.  Burroughs' 
deductions  is  that  they  are  based,  not  on 
the  observations  he  has  made,  which  are 
partially  correct,  but  upon  a  preconceived 
idea,  and  a  false  one,  of  the  natures  of  all 
the  animals  involved,  the  rabbit,  mink  and 
weasel.  He  states:  "The  ways  of  life  of 
the  weasel,  or  bloodsucker,  are  not  fully 
understood,  and  the  killing  of  these  rabbits, 
in  particular,  presented  most  interesting 
problems.  How  did  the  minks  manage  to 
catch  them?"  That  the  ways  of  life  of 
the  weasel  are  not  fully  understood  is  a 
very  just  observation,  but  that  one  of  its 
ways  of  life  is  quite  accurately  described 
in  the  old  proverb,  "Catch  a  weasel 
asleep,"  will  be  generally  conceded.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  not  difficult  to  catch 
a  rabbit  asleep,  as  will  be  testified  by  any 
hunter  of  experience  and  an  observant 
turn  of  mind.  While  the  rabbit  is  a  swift 
runner,  he  never  makes  a  straight  get  away 
from  any  pursuer.  His  forte  is  dodging. 
It  is  the  one  thing  at  which  he  is  expert. 
He  is  an  artful  dodger.  He  depends  solely 
upon  his  eyes  and  his  ears  to  warn  him  of 
danger.  When  chased  he  relies  far  more 
on  his  dodging  ability  than  he  does  on  his 
speed.  Failing  to  successfully  dodge  his 
pursuer,  he  "runs  in."  A  rabbit,  when 
startled  by  a  dog  or  man,  almost  invariably 
runs  a  short  distance  and  squats,  unless 
hotly  pursued,   in  which  case   he  circles, 


dodges  and  squats,  and  seizes  the  first  op- 
portunity to  get  further  out  of  reach  be- 
hind the  dog.  Whenever  the  rabbit  slack- 
ens his  pace  to  squat  or  to  dodge,  his  jumps 
necessarily  become  "shorter  and  shorter," 
dwindling  to  a  hop  or  so  till  he  comes  to  a 
full  stop.  There  is  nothing  remarkable, 
then,  in  the  observation  of  Mr.  Burroughs 
that  the  rabbit  ran  a  short  distance  in  the 
snow  and  then  hopped  along  and  stopped. 
It  is  his  habit  and  nature  to  do  this  very 
thing ;  when  failing  to  see  or  hear  his  pur- 
suer he  believes  that  he  has  found  safety 
in  a  short  flight.  Finding  himself  pursued 
by  a  slow  hound  who  follows  all  the  twists 
and  turns  of  his  tortuous  trail,  the  rabbit 
simply  plays  along  in  front  of  him,  dodging 
here  and  there,  hopping  slowly  and  run- 
ning from  thicket  to  thicket  at  opportune 
moments  when  the  dog  is  well  to  the  rear 
nosing  out  some  figure  8  that  the  rabbit 
has  thoughtfully  placed  in  his  road.  Again, 
if  chased  in  the  open  by  a  fast  dog  and 
hardly  pressed,  the  rabbit  will  frequently 
squat  almost  under  the  nose  of  the  dog, 
who,  bewildered  by  this  maneuver,  over- 
runs the  rabbit,  which  pops  up  and  sciids 
away  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  one 
observing  such  a  race  should  chance  to  see 
the  dog  pick  up  the  squatting  rabbit 
without  breaking  his  stride,  he  might,  but 
ought  not,  to  derive  the  conclusion  that  the 
rabbit  had  given  up  the  race  in  despair 
and  paralyzed  with  fear  had  ceased  to  run 
while  there  was  lots  of  run  left  in  him.  The 
fact  would  be  that  the  rabbit  had  only 
taken  a  very  fair  chance  for  his  life,  but 
had  lost  out,  either  through  his  own  mis- 
calculation, or  because  of  the  superior 
ability  of  the  dog  that  had  seen  the  same 
trick  played  before,  and  was  expecting  it 
to  be  tried  again.  If  a  rabbit  is  casually 
startled  and  not  pursued  he  frequently  runs 
only  a  short  distance  even  in  the  open  and 
then  squats.  He  does  not  seem  to  think 
it  necessary  to  place  any  great  distance 
between  himself  and  a  possible  enemy, 
though  he  has  the  undoubted  ability  to  do 
so. 

Now  with  these  habits  and  character- 
istics of  the  rabbit  in  mind,  let  us  turn  to 
the  weasel,  the  alert  and  sleepless  weasel, 
the  cunning  and  bloodthirsty  weasel,  the 
shrewd  and  sneaking  weasel.  It  is  quite 
obvious,  as  Mr.  Burroughs  states,  that  the 
weasel  cannot  overtake  the  rabbit  in  a 
stern  chase  if  the  rabbit  only  keeps  on 
running,  and  is  it  not  equally  obvious  that 
the  sneaking,  cunning  weasel  is  not  going 
to  engage  in  any  such  futile  and  foolish 
undertaking?  Certainly  not,  unless  the 
weasel  is  conscious  of  that  strange  and 
obscure  law  of  nature  which  is  to  render 
the  rabbit  helpless  as  soon  as  he  discovers 
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that  the  weasel  is  on  his  trail.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imply  such  consciousness  to  the 
weasel,  but  waiving  the  point,  and  looking 
at  the  actual  facts,  "  How  did  the  minks 
manage  to  catch  them?"  Why,  in  the 
simplest  way  in  the  world,  by  simply 
sneaking  on  them  and  seizing  them  before 
they  realized  the  presence  of  their  impla- 
cable foe  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  That 
is  what  the  weasel  does.  He  sneaks  upon 
his  quarry  and  seizes  it  by  the  throat  and 
it  is  all  over.  Had  Mr.  Burroughs  observed 
a  little  more  closely  he  would  very  likely 
have  found  a  small  hole  in  the  snow  a  few 
feet  from  where  the  rabbit  had  sat  himself 
down  in  fancied  security,  and  a  burrow  to 
where  the  rabbit  sat  when  killed.  Again, 
has  Mr.  Burroughs  ever  observed  where  a 
weasel  had  killed  a  partridge  or  grouse? 
Weasels  quite  frequently  kill  these  and 
other  game  birds.  Manifestly  they  do  not 
chase  the  birds  at  all.  And  it  is  equally 
manifest  that  the  bird  is  not  paralyzed  by 
fear  of  the  weasel  so  that  it  cannot  take  to 
flight.  The  weasel  simply  sneaks  upon  a 
drowsy,  sleeping,  or  careless  bird  and 
catches  it  by  the  neck  before  it  has  any 
warning  whatever  of  the  hated  presence. 
Neither  the  weasel  nor  the  mink  belongs  to 
the  cat  tribe,  and  it  is  not  pretended  that 
they  crouch  and  spring  upon  prey,  but 
they  do  sneak  upon  it,  silently,  cunningly, 
relentlessly,  and  even  then  every  sneak  is 
not  successful.  The  rabbit  may  wake  up 
and  see  or  hear  the  approaching  weasel  or 
mink,  and  when  he  does,  he  darts  away, 
but  to  no  great  distance,  and  believing  he 
has  eluded  the  danger,  he  fatuously  sits 
down  and  sleeps  or  dreams  again,  while  the 
tireless  weasel  is  laying  his  plans  and  dig- 
ging his  mines  for  another  approach. 
Whether  the  weasel  follows  by  scent  or  by 
sight  is  a  question  upon  which  I  express  no 
opinion.  I  once  saw  a  weasel  following  a 
wood  mouse  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he 
used  both  his  eyes  and  his  nose,  his  nose 
to  keep  him  on  the  trail  and  his  eyes  to 
spy  the  mouse  at  a  distance.  The  mouse 
did  not  seem  to  have  the  slightest  notion 
of  giving  up  in  despair,  but  ran  and  dodged 
to  the  best  of  his  feeble  ability. 

Whether  weasels  and  minks  kill  more 
rabbits  than  foxes  and  wolves,  I  do  not 
know,  but  if  the  deduction  made  by  Mr. 
Burroughs  that  "a  rabbit  will  not  even  try 
to  escape,  apparently,  from  an  animal  it 
could  just  as  well  elude  as  not,"  is  correct, 
it  would  seem  that  as  a  weasel  needs  only 
to  get  his  eye  on  a  rabbit  to  have  him,  the 


destruction  of  rabbits  by  weasels  and 
minks  would  be  frightful,  especially  since 
the  weasel  kills  for  the  pure  joy  of  killing. 

Again,  I  cannot  pass  by  the  statement 
that  "a  rabbit  has  as  sharp  teeth  as  a 
squirrel,  and  surely  might  defend  itself  as 
well  as  a  young  woodchuck."  Surely  this 
was  written  in  haste.  Of  all  the  weak 
animals  the  rabbit  is  about  the  weakest. 
With  tender  skin  and  soft  flesh,  padded 
feet  and  no  claws,  sharp  but  fragile  teeth, 
equal  at  most  to  the  bark  of  small  popple 
or  young  apple-trees,  with  the  slightest 
sinew  and  muscle  development,  he  is  not 
fitted  by  nature  to  cope  with  any  animal 
in  a  fight.  The  squirrel,  with  his  powerful 
jaw  and  sharp,  hard  teeth,  his  tough  hide 
and  protecting  fur,  his  wonderful  devel- 
opment of  bone,  muscle  and  sinew,  his 
extreme  agility,  and  his  hard,  compact 
body  is  no  mean  opponent  for  a  ferret.  And 
the  woodchuck — well,  surely  no  one  who 
has  actually  observed  both  animals  would 
compare  the  rabbit  with  the  woodchuck. 
The  woodchuck  has  claws  that  can  rip  a 
rabbit  into  shreds  with  one  stroke,  that 
can  seriously  damage  any  dog.  The  rabbit 
cannot  negotiate  a  nut.  This  shows  that 
neither  his  teeth  nor  his  jaws  are  equal  to 
the  task.  There  are  few  things  more  for- 
midable than  the  teeth  of  a  woodchuck. 
He  cannot  burrow  a  granite  ledge,  but 
there  is  little  else  that  he  cannot  make  his 
way  through  with  his  teeth  and  his  claws. 
The  rabbits,  like  the  coneys,  are  a  feeble 
folk,  but  that  they  despairingly  surrender 
their  lives  to  a  mink  or  weasel  from  sheer 
terror  is  so  far  away  from  probability  that 
such  a  conclusion  should  not  be  accepted 
unless  irresistibly  forced  by  incontrovert- 
ible facts. 

This  communication  has  been  extended 
to  an  unwarranted  length,  and  my  interest 
in  the  subject  is  my  only  excuse.  I  feel 
that  neither  Mr.  Burroughs  nor  you  have 
any  pride  of  opinion  that  would  make  you 
persist  in  error  if  convinced  that  you  had 
erred. 

The  article  in  question  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  product  of  a  too  vivid  imagination 
fired  by  partial  observation  of  the  subject 
and  misled  by  a  preconceived  theory  by 
which  the  observer  was  ensnared  and  pre- 
vented from  discovering  the  perfectly  ob- 
vious way  in  which  a  mink  or  weasel  cap- 
tures a  rabbit,  a  partridge,  a  grouse,  or  any 
quarry  he  may  set  his  mind  on. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Robert  C.  Saunders. 


AN   IMPORTANT   LESSON   IN 
DOG   TRAINING 

By  JOSEPH  A.   GRAHAM 


IN  handling  or  training  bird  dogs,  it  is 
well  to  understand  an  important  lesson 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
clearly  expressed  in  any  book  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  that  the  pointer  is  essentially 
a  hound  in  character  and  method,  while 
the  setter  is  essentially  a  spaniel.  This  is 
particularly  important  in  training,  because 
the  two  characters  are  quite  different  and 
require  different  management.  The  hound 
may  be  affectionate  and  docile,  but  it  has 
not  the  peculiarly  human  docility  and 
companionableness  of  the  spaniel.  I  have 
found  that  a  pointer  takes  to  the  natural 
acts  of  the  bird  dog  more  readily  than  the 
setter,  but  is  much  harder  to  train  to  a 
cheerful  obedience  to  orders.  If  a  man 
does  not  care  for  a  thoroughly  trained  dog, 
the  pointer  will  often  break  himself  with 
practically  no  systematic  attention.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
give  a  pointer  a  finished  education  without 
making  him  sulky  and  sneaky. 

It  must  be  admitted,  though,  that  be- 
yond question  hound  crosses  have  intro- 
duced into  all  the  breeds  of  setters.  I 
should  guess  from  a  somewhat  extended 
observation  of  dogs  inbred  to  old  Rhoebe 
that  she  must  have  had  a  considerable  in- 
fusion of  hound  blood.  I  never  saw 
Count  Noble,  but  I  should  also  guess  from 
the  difference  which  his  blood  made  on  the 
Gladstone  stock,  that  he  must  have  trans- 
mitted, if  he  did  not  show  it  himself,  quite 
a  bit  of  hound  quality. 

Still,  though  the  setter  undoubtedly  has 
a  considerable  element  of  the  hound  in  his 
composition,  the  rule  remains  that  the 
pointer  is  in  character  a  hound  and  that 
the  setter  is  in  character  a  spaniel.  Every 
breeder  has  seen  young  pointers  come 
which  not  only  in  character  but  in  out- 
ward appearance  reproduced  an  intensified 
form  of  the  hound  element  in  the  breed. 
In  my  pointer  experiments  during  the  past 
year  I  have  had  two  inbred  puppies  which 
in  shape  of  head,  set  of  ears  and  general 
make-up  could  have  easily  been  taken  for 
hounds. 

This  basic  difference  of  character  and 
temperament  between  pointers  and  set- 
ters suggests  a  general  difference  in  train- 
ing. One  should  be  careful  in  training  a 
pointer  not  to  carry  severity  or  repetition 
of  orders  to  the  point  of  making  him 
offish  and  sulky.  Yet  not  an  inch  should 
be  permitted  to  his  natural  reluctance. 
The  training  should  be  careful,  but  sys- 
tematic and  unyielding.  In  the  case  of  a 
setter  you  can  generally  venture  on  more 
frequent  severity  and  you  can  also  depend 


more  upon  the  natural  desire  to  please  and 
to  make  friends. 

ENCOURAGE    DISTEMPER 

Raising  puppies  and  dealing  with  dis- 
temper are  the  two  main  troubles  of  the 
dog  breeder.  One  can  hardly  say  whether 
it  is  best  to  raise  puppies  in  the  country  or 
in  a  kennel.  In  the  country  it  is  generally 
true  that  dogs  have  no  scientific  care  and 
must  do  with  either  ill-advised  or  scanty 
feeding.  On  the  other  hand,  puppies  are 
constantly  liable  to  disease  in  the  best 
kennel.  It  is  to  be  said  of  country  raising 
that  the  dog  is  a  natural  tramp  and  seems 
to  actually  thrive  on  semi-starvation  and 
neglect,  provided  only  that  he  have  lib- 
erty. One  of  the  best  practical  systems  of 
rearing  yoitngsters  is  to  have  them  born  in 
the  country  and  to  keep  them  there  until 
six  or  eight  months  old;  then,  unless  it  is 
the  wet  season  of  late  winter  and  early 
spring,  to  bring  them  into  a  kennel  and 
deliberately  expose  them  to  distemper, 
beginning  from  the  first  a  treatment  to 
purify  the  blood  and  induce  vigor.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten,  if  proper  care  is  used,  a  dog 
will  recover  without  blemish  from  distem- 
per so  managed.  Whenever  I  have  been 
able  to  try  the  system  it  has  succeeded. 
Since  a  dog  is  not  a  piece  of  property  of 
much  value  until  he  has  had  distemper  and 
is  immune,  a  careful  management  of  the 
whole  period  prior  to  and  including  the 
disease  is  perhaps  the  leading  question 
among  all  dog  men. 

AMATEUR    TRAINING 

Again,  taking  up  the  subject  of  amateur 
training,  I  ought  to  say  that  to  develop 
the  important  habit  of  stopping  instantly 
to  command  the  novice  trainer  should 
always  stop  himself  in  perfect  quiet  for  a 
minute  or  two  when  he  compels  the  dog 
to  stop.  A  dog  is  imitative  and  will  learn 
with  half  the  trouble  if  the  action  of  the 
trainer  accompanies  his  own.  I  do  not 
advise  petting  or  fussing  over  a  dog  as  a 
reward  for  doing  right.  All  of  the  best 
trainers  I  ever  knew  were  quiet  and  matter- 
of-fact  men  who  did  not  encourage  much 
familiarity.  Most  of  the  good  trainers  are 
rather  lazy,  or  at  least  deliberate,  in  action. 
Such  men  have  the  advantage  of  not  mak- 
ing a  dog  nervous  or  frivolous.  When  they 
say  a  thing  they  mean  it ;  and  they  give  a 
dog  time  to  get  the  idea  into  his  head  with- 
out mixing  it  with  three  or  four  other 
things.     In  making  a   dog  stop  to   com- 
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mand,  use  a  long  checkcord — fifty  feet  is 
not  too  long — and  make  the  dog  stop  at 
different  distances.  Stop  yourself  and  re- 
main perfectly  quiet  for  one  or  two  minutes. 
Then  make  the  dog  do  something  else — go 
to  right  or  left,  heel,  lie  down  or  whatever 
you  wish  to  teach.  If  you  have  the  nat- 
ural knack  and  the  dog  has  any  aptitude, 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  quickly 
you  can  lay  the  basic  foundation  of  all 
training.  As  I  have  before  said,  if  your 
dog  does  nothing  more  than  stop  to  com- 
mand and  wait  for  orders,  he  is  a  pretty 
fair  shooting  dog  for  practical  purposes. 

IMPARTIAL    RULING 

Judging  at  bench  shows,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  at  field  trials,  has  an  issue  which 
always  gives  a  little  trouble  and  is  likely 
at  any  time  to  produce  disturbance. 
Should  a  judge  follow  his  own  personal 
notions,  or  should  he  be  governed  by 
authorized  standards  and  well  understood 
rules?  While  the  personal  element  can- 
not be  entirely  avoided,  since  there  are 
constantly  recurring  subtleties  as  to  the 
application  of  rules  in  particular  cases, 
there  should  be  no  question  as  to  the 
proper  course.  In  every  judiciary  func- 
tion, from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  down  to  a  cocking  main, 
the  element  of  personal  bias  or  whim 
should  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible. 
Under  any  other  principle  dog  shows  or 
field  trials  would  degenerate  into  a  system 
of  wire-pulling  by  owners  and  handlers  to 
secure  the  selection  of  particular  judges. 
At  bench  shows  this  pernicious  system  has 
already  been  partly  reached.  Sound  and 
satisfactory  judging  can  exist  only  on  the 
plane  of  cold  and  impartial  application  of 
known  rules.  Breeders  and  owners  should 
be  encouraged  to  believe  implicitly  in  the 
impartial  application  of  rules  which  are 
agreed  upon  and  understood. 

GRADES    OF    SUPERIORITY 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  some  amuse- 
ment to  observe  the  grades  of  self-esteem 
and  contempt  preserved  by  particular 
brotherhoods  in  sports  with  dogs.  The 
foxhunter  holds  himself  to  be  the  aristo- 
crat of  dog  men.  He  may  not  possess  a 
whole  suit  of  clothes  or  a  nag  for  his 
mount,  but  that  does  not  prevent  him 
from  being  supercilious  toward  all  other 
lovers  of  the  dog.  Coursing  men  are  not 
far  below  him  in  their  settled  conviction  of 
superiority.  The  duck  shots  have  a  more 
or  less  clear  understanding  among  them- 
selves that  they  are  of  a  class  superior  to 
those  who  shoot  quail;  the  man  with  the 
bird  dog  feels  a  certain  condescension  in 
mingling  with  those  who  kill  rabbits. 
Some  field  trial  men  regard  it  as  a  point 
of  honor  to  stay  away  from  bench  shows; 
and  probably  a  great  many  of  the  bench 
show  people  regard  the  field  trial  men  as 


nothing  but  farmers.  All  these  shades  of 
feeling  may  not  belong  to  the  doctrine  of 
Tolstoi,  but  I  like  to  see  them.  It  is 
usually  true  that  there  cannot  be  a  fine 
devotion  to  anything  without  a  tinge  of 
pride  which  may  be  called  selfish. 

SELECTING    SMALL    DOGS    FOR    PRIZES 

My  recent  experience  at  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  show  brought  to  me  some  useful 
instruction  of  how  easily  a  judge  can  be 
misunderstood.  It  was  a  remarkable  and 
most  enjoyable  exhibition  of  sporting 
dogs,  with  an  entire  absence  of  profession- 
alism, and  the  presence  of  some  of  the  most 
noted  field  performers  in  the  country. 
There  were  about  a  hundred  pointers,  in- 
cluding famous  ones  like  Alford's  John, 
Alpine  Lad,  Tioga  Sam  and  Lad  of  Jingo. 
Except  the  puppies,  every  dog  present  was 
owned  by  a  practical  field  shot  and  was  an 
animal  of  performing  merit.  In  neither 
setters  nor  pointers  were  there  any  of  the 
purely  bench  show  or  fancy  stock. 

The  point  which  interested  me  was  that 
in  the  pointers  I  was  forced  to  select  dogs 
on  the  small  side  for  most  of  the  prizes. 
The  by-standers  explained  to  each  other 
that  I  was  sticking  to  a  fixed  type  which 
I  had  in  mind,  and  even  qualified  critics  in 
the  dog  papers  presented  the  same  idea, 
rather  praising  me  for  adhering  consist- 
ently to  a  type.  As  a  matter  of  truth,  I 
was  looking  hard  for  big  dogs. 

In  the  novice  class  there  were  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  entries.  In  glancing 
over  them  I  selected  two  which  seemed  the 
most  symmetrical  and  best.  These  I  put 
into  a  corner  to  await  developments  and 
went  carefully  over  the  rest  to  see  whether 
I  could  not  find  a  big  dog  to  beat  them. 
I  did  not  succeed.  There  were  a  number 
of  slashing  specimens,  but  every  one  de- 
veloped on  careful  examination  some 
serious  defect.  One  would  have  the 
common  pointer  fault,  of  meaty  shoulders 
and  wide  elbows;  another  would  have  bad 
feet;  another  would  be  defective  in  skull 
or  muzzle,  After  a  half  hour  of  search- 
ing, I  was  compelled  to  go  back  to  my  two 
small  dogs  and  give  them  the  blue  and 
red. 

In  the  field  trial  class,  I  would  have 
given  ten  dollars  to  be  able  to  tie  a  blue 
ribbon  on  Tioga  Sam,  because  in  my 
judgment,  the  pointer  is  beginning  to  run 
too  small  and  to  need  breeding  up  in  bone 
and  size.  But  Sam  begins  to  show  his 
age,  and  has  thickened  up  badly  in  cheeks 
and  front.  So  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
reluctantly  give  first  to  Alpine  Lad,  a 
wonderfully  clean-cut  and  well-balanced 
dog,  though  lighter  in  frame  than  what  I 
should  regard  as  the  best  style  for  present- 
day  breeding. 

Here  was  a  case  where  the  judge  was 
trying  hard  to  put  a  premium  on  one  type 
and  was  compelled  by  the  actual  dogs  in 
front  of  him  to  follow  a  different  one. 
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By  S.   L.   de  FABRY 


TWO  ways  are  open  to  the  beginner  de- 
siring to  raise  ducks  for  home  use. 
The  most  economical  is  to  purchase  a  few- 
settings  of  eggs  and  have  them  hatched  by 
hens.  Fancy  prices  are  charged  by  breed- 
ers for  eggs  from  prize-winning  strains, 
but  for  home  consumption  good,  fertile 
eggs  from  utility  fowls  will  answer  as  well, 
and  the  latter  can  be  bought  for  two  to 
three  cents  apiece.  Another  way  is  to  pur- 
chase in  spring  a  couple  of  yearling  ducks 
and  one  drake — from  this  mating  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  eggs  can  be  collected  for 
several  settings. 

Ducks  are  prolific  layers,  and  their  eggs 
are  larger  than  and  as  wholesome  as  chicken 
eggs.  Ducks  will  begin  to  lay  when  ten 
or  eleven  months  old.  The  mating  season 
is  from  March  until  July,  and  during  this 
period  they  lay  almost  daily,  and  more  reg- 
ularly than  hens.  Care  should  be  taken 
during  this  season  to  have  the  birds  closed 
up  in  their  yards  at  night,  as  unlike  the 
hens  they  lay  invariably  in  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  after  dawn,  without  the  formality 
of  looking  for  a  nest,  and  distribute  their 
eggs  anywhere.  A  large  percentage  will 
be  lost  if  this  precaution  is  neglected. 

Domestic  ducks  are  not  much  given  to 
setting;  they  lack  the  motherly  instinct  of 
the  hen;  they  hatch  their  eggs  in  some  in- 
stances, but  only  if  permitted  to  build  their 
own  nests.  Duck  eggs  for  home  use  are 
mostly  hatched  by  hens;  nine  to  eleven 
eggs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  hen,  con- 
stitutes a  setting.  The  hen's  patience  will 
be  taxed  somewhat,  as  it  takes  four  weeks 
to  hatch  duck  eggs.  The  latter  should  be 
sprinkled  two  or  three  times  a  week  with 
lukewarm  water  so  as  to  keep  the  nest 
moist  all  the  time.  In  the  last  week,  daily 
sprinkling  of  the  eggs  will  facilitate  suc- 
cessful hatching.  The  setting  day  should 
be  recorded,  and  when  the  hatching  begins 
careful  observation  is  necessary.  Often 
the  young  birds  are  too  weak  to  break  the 
shell,  and  unless  we  come  to  the  rescue  the 
little  ducklings  will  be  suffocated.  As  soon 
as  they  have  emerged  they  are  gathered  up 
and  placed  in  a  covered  basket  and  put  in  a 
warm  place  to  dry.  Then  the  hen  is  placed 
under  a  crate,  or  its  like,  and  the  little  yel- 
low birds  are  given  into  the  care  of  their 
clucking  foster-mother.  No  food  is  re- 
quired the  first  twenty-four  hours.  Small 
pieces  of  bread  soaked  in  skimmed  milk 
make  an  ideal  food  for  the  first  few  days. 
Later  on  some  boiled  cereals  can  be  added. 
Soft  food  for  at  least  three  or  four  weeks 
will  make  them  grow  faster,  as  ducks  shuf- 
fle their  food,  not  picking  it  up  from  the 
ground  as  chickens  do.  Gradually  grain 
like  cracked  corn,  barley,  broken  rice,  etc., 
can  be  given.     In  fall  and  winter  the  green 


tops  of  celery  are  chopped  fine  and  mixed 
with  their  food,  which  wonderfully  im- 
proves the  flavor  of  the  meat.  In  fact 
young  ducklings,  even  if  only  a  few  weeks 
old,  seem  to  appreciate  and  grow  fat  on 
almost  anything  you  choose  to  feed  them, 
without  getting  "blaze,"  or  top-heavy.  If 
properly  fed  they  attain  weight  very  rap- 
idly; with  eight  weeks  they  reach  the 
broiler  size,  while  at  the  age  of  four  months 
they  are  tender  spring  ducklings,  and  if 
properly  prepared  will  satisfy  the  most  fas- 
tidious epicure. 

As  to  housing  of  ducks,  a  great  point  in 
their  favor  is  that  they  need  very  little 
room  to  exercise  in,  therefore  the  large  ex- 
pensive runs,  so  necessary  for  successful 
chicken-raising,  can  be  omitted.  They 
love  outdoor  life,  and  refuse  the  shelter  of 
a  roof  except  in  the  coldest  weather. 

The  care  as  to  warmth,  ventilation  and 
light  essential  in  a  hen-house  need  not  be 
followed  here.  A  house  five  by  six  feet, 
four  feet  high,  with  a  proper  slant,  will 
accommodate  two  dozen  or  more.  Old 
boards  can  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  house,  and  some  tar-paper  nailed  on 
the  boarded  roof  will  suffice  to  keep  rain 
and  snow  out.  Windows  can  be  omitted, 
and  the  door  may  be  of  any  size.  As  for 
the  yard,  a  small  space,  fifteen  feet  by 
eighteen  feet,  will  be  large  enough  for  a 
flock  of  that  size.  A  one-inch  mesh  wire 
poultry  fence,  thirty-six  inches  high,  will 
keep  them  in.  Two  by  three-inch  stud- 
dings  will  make  good  posts  for  such  a  fence. 
These  five  or  six  feet  posts  are  set  two  feet 
in  the  ground  and  from  six  to  eight  feet 
apart;  then  the  wire  fence  is  simply 
tacked  on  to  the  posts  with  staples,  and 
made  firm  in  the  ground  with  a  few  stakes. 
Four  boards  nailed  together  and  covered 
with  wire  fence  will  make  a  good  yard 
door.  These  duck  shelters  and  yards  are 
inexpensive  and  so  simple  that  any  one 
can  construct   them. 

Ducks  must  be  at  all  times  supplied  with 
drinking  water;  a  flat  vessel  of  good  size  is 
preferable,  as  they  love  to  dive  their  heads 
and  necks  in  the  water,  instinctively  look- 
ing for  food.  In  winter  they  should  be 
given  a  bedding  of  straw  or  hay.  As  to 
variety,  the  white  Pekin  strain  seems  the 
most  suitable  for  home  use.  They  grow 
fast,  attain  a  good  weight  and  are  pretty. 

Ducks  are  great  insect  destroyers,  there- 
fore useful  in  the  home  garden.  Wherever 
asparagus  or  potatoes  are  grown  they  are  a 
success,  and  make  short  work  of  the  aspar- 
agus beetle  and  potato  bug.  The  cost  of 
housing,  yarding  and  feeding  ducks  is  much 
less  than  chickens;  they  mature  faster, 
need  less  care  and  room,  and  consequently 
are  more  profitable  to  raise. 
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INTENSIFICATION    AND    REDUCTION 

OFTEN  negatives,  through  some  fault 
of  exposure  or  development,  are  too 
dense,  or  vice  versa.  It  is  not  necessary, 
even  if  you  do  not  do  your  own  developing, 
to  send  these  plates  to  a  dealer  to  have 
their  faults  rectified,  for  you  can  do  it  your- 
self easily  and  probably  with  greater  satis- 
faction. 

For  the  reduction  of  negatives  there  are 
two  processes,  but  before  trying  either  proc- 
ess, the  negative  should  be  thoroughly 
soaked  in  clear  water. 

If  the  negative  should  be  equally  too  dense 
all  over  it  must  be  treated  in  the  following 
manner:  To  an  ordinary  solution  of  hypo 
add  enough  crystals  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potash  to  turn  it  a  lemon  yellow.  Into 
this  solution  place  the  negative  and  rock 
the  tray  constantly  until  the  reduction  has 
been  carried  far  enough,  when  it  should  be 
washed  in  clear  water  for  about  half  an 
hour. 

Should  the  negative  be  unevenly  dense, 
having  spots  which,  in  printing,  come  out 
pure  white,  with  no  detail,  place  it  in 
a  three  per  cent,  solution  of  persulphate  of 
ammonia.  Carefully  watch  the  negative 
until  these  dense  spots  have  been  reduced 
to  the  required  point,  when  it  should  be 
immediately  removed  to  a  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  and  allowed  to 
remain  there  for  about  five  minutes,  after 
which  a  ten  minutes'  washing  will  suffice. 

For  negatives  that  are  too  thin  the  Agfa 
intensifier,  which  comes  in  liquid  form  and 
can  be  bought  at  any  dealer's,  is  perhaps 
the  easiest  and  best  to  use.  The  intensifi- 
cation can  be  carried  as  far  as  desired,  but 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  much 
denser  after  drying  than  before.  A  wash- 
ing of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 

PHOTOGRAPHING    CLOUDS 

Often  one  wishes  to  obtain  photographs 
of  clouds  alone.  These  not  only  prove 
interesting  in  themselves,  as  showing  the 
different  kinds  of  clouds  and  the  fantastic 
shapes  which  they  often  assume,  but  they 
often  are  useful  to  print  into  a  picture  that 
has  no  clouds  of  its  own  and  that  needs 
them  to  save  it  from  being  utterly  worth- 
less. The  best  time  to  do  this  work  is,  of 
course,  immediately  before  or  after  a 
storm,  and  the  early  spring  clouds  are  the 
best  for  photographic  purposes.  The  focus 
should  be  made  upon  an  extreme  distant 
object  (if  a  hand  eamera  is  used  then  the 
bellows  should  be  run  out  to  the  universal 
focus  mark).  The  shutter  should  be 
worked  at  its  highest  speed  and  a  slow 


plate  used,  or,  if  the  plate  is  a  fast  one,  then 
the  lens  should  be  stopped  down  to  about 
f.32.  The  negative  should  be  developed 
in  a  weak  developer  and  only  carried  to 
the  point  where  all  the  detail  is  sufficient- 
ly brought  out;  in  other  words,  a  negative 
that  is  at  all  dense  is  bad. 

PRESERVING   FILMS 

Those  who  use  film  cameras  are  very  apt 
to  experience  considerable  disappointment 
at  finding — especially  in  the  summer  time 
and  when  the  film  has  been  kept  some 
time  after  exposing — that  upon  develop- 
ment, the  circle  with  the  enclosed  number 
that  is  printed  upon  the  black  paper  has 
made  its  impression  upon  the  film  and  some- 
times, also,  even  the  grain  of  the  paper. 
This,  while  it  does  not  necessarily  ruin  the 
film,  makes  a  decided  blemish  in  the  picture. 
If  we  will  take  our  roll  of  film  into  some 
absolutely  dark  place,  immediately  after  ex- 
posing it,  and  there  unroll  it  to  the  place 
where  it  is  attached  to  the  dark  paper, 
cut  it  loose,  take  the  rest  of  the  paper 
from  the  spool,  roll  the  film  on  the  bare 
spool  and  then  cover  tightly  with  the  en- 
tire strip  of  black  paper,  sealing  it  in  the 
usual  manner,  we  will  find  that  the  film 
can  be  kept  for  some  time  after  exposing  it 
with  no  fear  of  the  obnoxious  marks  ap- 
pearing upon  development.  This  opera- 
tion takes  but  little  time,  can  be  done  in 
any  closet  after  dark,  or,  if  the  door  fits 
tightly  enough,  even  in  the  daytime,  and 
is  well  worth  doing. 

PHOTOGRAPHING    STATUES 

Did  you  ever  think  of  making  a  collection 
of  photographs  of  the  public  statuary? 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  such  a  collection 
of  even  the  statues  in  New  York  City 
would  prove  not  only  most  interesting  but 
valuable,  and  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever 
been  thoroughly  done;  so  here  is  an  object 
for  your  photographic  walks.  The  light- 
ing of  a  statue  counts  for  a  good  deal.  A 
pure  white  or  even  granite  one  should  be 
photographed  in  a  subdued  light,  and  a 
cloudy  day  is  a  good  time  on  which  to  do 
it.  A  dark  bronze  statue,  on  the  other 
hand,  needs  all  the  light  it  can  get,  but  if 
it  stands  in  the  sunlight  it  should  be  pho- 
tographed in  the  late  afternoon  when  the 
sun's  rays  will  strike  it  as  full  as  possible. 
Never,  under  any  circumstances,  take  your 
picture  when  the  statue  is  half  in  sunlight 
and  half  in  shadow,  or  when  the  sunlight 
is  falling  in  patches  upon  it  through  the 
leaves  of  the  trees.  Also,  never  tilt  your 
camera  upward  at  it,  for  if  you  do  it  will 
give  it  the  appearance  of  falling  over. 
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Hopalong  takes  command. 


Illustration  for  The  Fight  at  Buckskin. 
See  page  264. 
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BUCKSKIN  was  a  town  of  one  hun- 
dred inhabitants.  The  census  claimed 
two  hundred,  but  it  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  it  was  exaggerated.  One 
instance  of  this  is  shown  at  the  name  of 
Tom  Flynn.  Those  who  once  knew  Tom 
Flynn,  alias  Johnny  Redmond,  alias  Bill 
Sweeney,  alias  Chuck  Mullen,  by  all  four 
names,  could  find  them  in  the  census  list. 
Furthermore,  he  had  been  shot  and  killed 
in  the  March  of  the  year  preceding  the  cen- 
sus, and  now  occupied  a  grave  in  the  young 
but  flourishing  cemetery.  Perry's  Bend, 
twenty  miles  up  the  river,  was  cognizant 
of  this  and  other  facts,  and,  laughing  in 
open  derision  at  the  padded  list,  claimed 
to  be  the  better  town  in  all  ways,  includ- 
ing marksmanship. 

One  year  before  this  tale  opens,  Buck 
Peters,  an  example  for  the  more  recent 
Billy  the  Kid,  had  paid  Perry's  Bend  a 
short  but  busy  visit.  He  had  ridden  in  at 
the  north  end  of  Main  Street  and  out  at  the 
south.  As  he  came  in,  he  was  fired  at  by 
a  group  of  ugly  cowboys  from  a  ranch 
known  as  the  C  80.  He  was  hit  twice, 
but  he  unlimbered  his  artillery  and  before 
his  horse  had  carried  him,  half  dead,  out 


on  the  prairie,  he  had  killed  four  of  the 
group.  Several  citizens  had  joined  the 
cowboys  and  added  their  bullets  against 
Buck.  Two  of  these  were  dead.  One  had 
been  the  best  bartender  in  the  county,  and 
the  rage  of  the  suffering  citizens  can  well 
be  imagined.  They  swore  vengeance  on 
Buck,  his  ranch,  and  his  stamping-ground, 
Buckskin. 

The  difference  between  Buck  and  Billy 
the  Kid  is  that  the  former  never  shot  a  man 
who  wasn't  trying  to  shoot  him  or  who 
hadn't  been  warned  by  some  action  against 
Buck  that  would  call  for  it.  He  minded 
his  own  business  and  never  picked  a  quarrel, 
but  a  list  of  the  men  he  had  assisted  over 
the  Great  Divide  is  too  long  to  appear  here. 
He  was  quiet  and  pacific  up  to  a  certain 
point.  After  that  had  been  passed  he  be- 
came a  raging  cyclone  in  a  tenement  house 
and  storm-cellars  were  much  in   demand. 

"Fanning"  is  the  name  of  a  certain  style 
of  gun-play  and  was  universal  among  the 
bad-men  of  the  West.  While  Buck  was 
not  a  bad-man  he  had  to  rub  elbows  with 
them  frequently  and  he  believed  that  the 
sauce  for  the  goose  was  the  sauce  for  the 
gander.     So  he  had  removed  the  trigger 
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of  his  revolver  and  worked  the  hammer 
with  the  thumb  of  the  "gun-hand"  or  the 
thumb  of  the  unencumbered  hand.  The 
speed  thus  acquired  was  greater  than  that 
of  the  more  modern  double-action  weapon. 
Six  shots  in  three  seconds  was  his  average 
speed  when  that  number  were  required, 
and  when  it  is  thoroughly  understood  that 
at  least  five  of  them  found  their  intended 
billets  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that 
fanning  was  an  operation  of  danger  when 
Buck  was  doing  it. 

He  was  a  good  rider,  as  all  cowboys  are, 
and  was  not  afraid  of  anything  that  lived. 
At  one  time  he  and  his  chums,  Red  Con- 
nors and  Hopalong  Cassidy,  had  success- 
fully routed  a  band  of  fifteen  Apaches 
who  wanted  their  scalps.  Of  these,  twelve 
never  hunted  scalps  again  nor  anything 
else  on  this  earth,  and  the  other  three  re- 
turned to  their  tribe  with  the  report  that 
three  evil-spirits  had  chased  them  with 
"wheel-guns"  (cannons). 

So  now,  since  his  visit  to  Perry's  Bend 
the  rivalry  of  the  two  towns  had  turned 
to  hatred  and  an  alert  and  eager  readiness 
to  increase  the  inhabitants  of  each  other's 
graveyard.  A  state  of  war  existed  which 
for  a  time  resulted  in  nothing  worse  than 
acrimonious  suggestions.  But  the  time 
came  when  the  score  was  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  one  side,  at  least. 

Four  ranches  were  also  concerned  in  the 
trouble.  Buckskin  was  surrounded  by 
two,  the  Bar  20  and  the  Three  Triangle. 
Perry's  Bend  was  the  common  point  for 
the  C  80  and  the  Double  Arrow.  Each  of 
the  two  ranch  contingents  accepted  the 
feud  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  took  sides  with  their  respective 
towns.  As  no  better  class  of  fighters  ever 
lived,  the  trouble  assumed  Homeric  pro- 
portions and  insured  a  danger  zone  well 
worth  watching. 

Bar  20's  northern  line  was  C  8o's  south- 
ern one,  and  Skinny  Thompson  took  his 
turn  at  out-riding  one  morning  after  the 
season's  round-up.  He  was  to  follow  the 
boundary  and  turn  back  stray  cattle. 
When  he  had  covered  the  greater  part  of 
his  journey  he  saw  Shorty  Jones  riding 
toward  him  on  a  course  parallel  to  his 
own  and  about  long  revolver  range  away. 
Shorty  and  he  had  "crossed  trails"  the 
year  before  and  the  best  of  feelings  did  not 
exist  between  them. 


Shorty  stopped  and  stared  at  Skinny, 
who  did  likewise  at  Shorty.  Shorty 
turned  his  mount  around  and  applied  the 
spurs,  thereby  causing  his  indignant  horse 
to  raise  both  heels  at  Skinny.  The  latter 
took  it  all  in  gravely  and,  as  Shorty  faced 
him  again,  placed  his  left  thumb  to  his  nose, 
wiggling  his  fingers  suggestively.  Shorty 
took  no  apparent  notice  of  this  but  began 
to  shout : 

"Yu  wants  to  keep  yore  busted-down 
cows  on  yore  own  side.  They  was  all  over 
us  day  afore  yisterday.  I'm  goin'  to  salt 
any  more  what  comes  over,  an'  don't  yu 
fergit  it,  neither." 

Thompson  wig-wagged  with  his  fingers 
again  and  shouted  in  reply:  "Yu'  c'n  salt 
all  yu  wants  to,  but  if  I  ketch  yu  adoin'  it 
yu  won't  have  to  work  no  more.  An'  I  kin 
say  right  here  thet  they's  more  C  80  cows 
over  here  than  they's  Bar  20's  over  there." 

Shorty  reached  for  his  revolver  and 
yelled,  "Yore  a  liar!" 

Among  the  cowboys  in  particular  and 
the  Westerners  in  general  at  that  time, 
the  three  suicidal  terms,  unless  one  was 
an  expert  in  drawing  quick  and  shooting 
straight  with  one  movement,  were  the 
words  "liar,"  "coward,"  and  "thief."  Any 
man  who  was  called  one  of  these  in  ear- 
nest, and  he  was  the  judge,  was  expected 
to  shoot  if  he  could  and  save  his  life, 
for  the  words  were  seldom  used  without  a 
gun  coming  with  them.  The  movement 
of  Shorty's  hand  toward  his  belt  before 
the  appellation  reached  him  was  enough 
for  Skinny,  who  let  go  at  long  range — and 
missed. 

The  two  reports  were  as  one.  Both 
urged  their  horses  nearer  and  fired  again. 
This  time  Skinny's  sombrero  gave  a  sharp 
jerk  and  a  hole  appeared  in  the  crown. 
The  third  shot  of  Skinny's  sent  the  horse 
of  the  other  to  its  knees  and  then  over  on 
its  side.  Shorty  very  promptly  crawled 
behind  it  and,  as  he  did  so,  Skinny  began 
a  wide  circle,  firing  at  intervals  as  Shorty's 
smoke  cleared  away. 

Shorty  had  the  best  position  for  defense 
as  he  was  in  a  shallow  coulee,  but  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  leave  it  until  his  oppo- 
nent had  either  grown  tired  of  the  affair 
or  had  used  up  his  ammunition.  Skinny 
knew  it,  too.  Skinny  also  knew  that  he 
could  get  back  to  the  ranch-house  and 
lay  in  a  supply  of  food  and  ammunition 
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and  return  before  Shorty  could  cover  the 
twelve  miles  he  had  to  go  on  foot. 

Finally  Thompson  began  to  head  for 
home.  He  had  carried  the  matter  as  far 
as  he  could  without  it  being  murder.  Too 
much  time  had  elapsed  now,  and,  besides, 
it  was  before  breakfast  and  he  was  hungry. 
He  would  go  away  and  settle  the  score  at 
some  time  when  they  would  be  on  equal 
terms. 

He  rode  along  the  line  for  a  mile  and 
chanced  to  look  back.  Two  C  80  punchers 
were  riding  after  him,  and,  as  they  saw 
him  turn  and  discover  them,  they  fired  at 
him  and  yelled.  He  rode  on  for  some  dis- 
tance and  cautiously  drew  his  rifle  out  of 
its  long  holster  at  his  right  leg.  Suddenly 
he  turned  around  in  the  saddle  and  fired 
twice.  One  of  his  pursuers  fell  forward 
on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  and  his  com- 
rade turned  to  help  him.  Thompson  wig- 
wagged again  and  rode  on.  He  reached 
the  ranch  as  the  others  were  finishing  their 
breakfast. 

At  the  table  Red  Connors  remarked  that 
the  tardy  one  had  a  hole  in  his  sombrero, 
and  asked  its  owner  how  and  where  he  had 
received  it. 

"Had  a  argument  with  C8oout'n  th'line." 

"Go  'way !     Ventilate  enny?" 

"One." 

"Good  boy,  sonny!  Hey,  Hopalong, 
Skinny  perforated  C  80  this  mawnin'!" 

Hopalong  Cassidy  was  struggling  with 
a  mouthful  of  beef.  He  turned  his  eyes 
toward  Red  without  ceasing,  and  grinning 
as  well  as  he  could  under  the  circumstances 
managed  to  grunt  out  "Gu — ,"  which  was 
as  near  to  "Good"  as  the  beef  would  allow. 

Lanky  Smith  now  chimed  in  as  he  re- 
peatedly stuck  his  knife  into  a  reluctant 
boiled  potato,  "How'd  yu  do  it,  Skinny?" 

"Bet  he  sneaked  up  on  him,"  joshed 
Buck  Peters;  "did  yu  ask  his  pardin, 
Skinny?" 

"Ask  nothin',"  remarked  Red,  "he  jest 
nachurly  walks  up  to  C  80  an'  sez,  'Kin  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  ventilatin'  yu?'  an' 
C  80  he  sez,  'If  yu  do  it  easy  like,'  sez  he. 
Didn't  he,  Thompson?" 

"They'll  be  some  ventilatin'  under  th' 
table  if  yu  fellows  don't  lemme  alone;  I'm 
hungry,"  complained  Skinny. 

"Say,  Hopalong,  I  bets  yu  I  kin  clean 
up  C  80  all  by  my  lonesome,"  announced 
Buck,  winking  at  Red. 


"Yah!  Yu  onct  tried  to  clean  up  the 
Bend,  Buckie,  an'  if  Pete  an'  Billy  hadn't 
afound  yu  when  they  come  by  Eagle  Pass 
that  night,  yu  wouldn't  be  here  eatin'  beef 
by  th'  pound,"  glancing  at  the  hard-work- 
ing Hopalong.  "It  wuz  plum'  lucky  fer 
yu  that  they  wuz  acourtin'  that  time, 
wasn't  it,  Hopalong?"  suddenly  asked  Red. 
Hopalong  nearly  strangled  in  his  efforts 
to  speak.  He  gave  it  up  and  nodded  his 
head. 

"Why  cayn't  yu  git  it  straight,  Connors? 
I  wasn't  doin'  no  courtin',  it  was  Pete.  I 
runned  into  him  on  th'  other  side  o'  th' 
pass.  I'd  look  fine  acourtin',  wouldn't  I?" 
asked  the  downtrodden  Williams. 

Pete  Wilson  skillfully  flipped  a  potato 
into  that  worthy's  coffee,  spilling  the  bev- 
erage of  the  questionable  name  over  a 
large  expanse  of  blue  flannel  shirt.  "Yu's 
all  right,  yu  are.  Why,  when  I  meets  yu, 
yu  was  lost  in  th'  arms  of  yore  lady-love. 
All  I  could  see  was  yore  feet.  Go  an'  git 
tangled  up  with  a  two  hundred  and  forty 
pound  half-breed  squaw  an'  then  try  to 
lay  it  onter  me!  When  I  proposed  drown- 
in'  yore  troubles  over  at  Cowan's,  yu  went 
an'  got  mad  over  what  yu  called  th'  in- 
sinooation.  An'  yu  shore  didn't  look  enny 
too  blamed  fine,  neither." 

"All  th'  same,"  volunteered  Thompson, 
who  had  taken  the  edge  from  his  appetite, 
"we  better  go  over  an'  pay  C80  a  call. 
I  don't  like  what  Shorty  said  about  salt- 
in'  our  cattle.  He'll  shore  do  it,  unless  I 
camps  on  th'  line,  which  same  I  ain't 
hankerin'  after." 

"Oh,  he  wouldn't  stop  th'  cows  that  way, 
Skinny;  he  wuz  only  afoolin',"  exclaimed 
Connors  meekly. 

"Foolin'  yore  gran'mother!  That  there 
bunch  '11  do  ennything  if  we  wasn't  lookin'," 
hotly  replied  Skinny. 

"That's  shore  nuff  gospel,  Thomp. 
They's  sore  fer  mor'n  one  thing.  They 
lost  two  of  their  most  promising  members 
when  Buck  went  on  th'  war-path,  an' 
they's  hankerin'  to  git  square,"  remarked 
Johnny  Nelson,  stealing  the  pie,  a  rare 
treat,  of  his  neighbor  when  that  unfortu- 
nate individual  was  not  looking.  He  had 
it  half-way  to  his  mouth  when  its  former 
owner,  Jimmy  Price,  a  boy  of  eighteen, 
turned  his  head  and  saw  it  going. 

"Hi-yi!  Yu  clay-bank  coyote,  drap 
thet  pie!     Did  yu  ever  see  such  a  son-of- 
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a-gun  fer  pie?"  he  plaintively  asked  Red 
Connors  as  he  grabbed  a  mighty  handful 
of  apples  and  crust.  "Pie  '11  kill  yu  some 
day,  yu  bob-tailed  jack!  I  had  an  uncle 
that  died  onct.  He  et  too  much  pie  an' 
he  went  an'  turned  green,  an'  so  '11  yu  if 
yu  don't  let  it  alone." 

"Yu  ought'r  seed  th'  pie  Johnny  had 
down  in  Eagle  Flat,"  murmured  Lanky 
Smith  reminiscently.  "She  had  feet  that  'd 
stop  a  stampede.  Johnny  wuz  shore  loco 
about  her.  Swore  she  wuz  th'  finest 
blossom  what  ever  growed."  Here  he 
choked  and  tears  of  laughter  coursed 
down  his  weather-beaten  face  as  he  pic- 
tured her.  "She  wuz  a  dainty  Greaser 
about  fifteen  han's  high  an'  about  sixteen 
han's  around.  Johnny  used  to  chalk  off 
when  he  hugged  her,  usen't  yu,  Johnny? 
One  night  when  he  had  got  purty  well 
around  on  th'  second  lap  he  run  inter  a 
Greaser  jest  startin'  out  on  his  fust.  They 
hain't  caught  that  Mexican  yet." 

Nelson  was  pelted  with  everything  in 
sight.  He  slowly  wiped  off  the  pie-crust 
and  bread  and  potatoes.  "Enny-body  'd 
think  I  wuz  a  busted  grub-wagon,"  he 
grumbled.  When  he  had  fished  the  last 
piece  of  beef  out  of  his  ear  he  went  out  and 
offered  to  stand  treat.  As  the  round-up 
was  over,  they  slid  into  their  saddles  and 
raced  for  Cowan's  saloon  at  Buckskin. 

Buckskin  was  very  hot,  in  fact,  it  was 
never  anything  else.  Few  people  were  on 
the  streets  and  the  town  was  quiet.  Over 
in  the  Houston  Hotel  a  crowd  of  cowboys 
were  lounging  in  the  bar-room.  They  were 
very  quiet — a  condition  as  rare  as  it  was 
ominous.  Their  mounts,  twelve  in  all, 
were  switching  flies  from  their  quivering 
skins  in  the  corral  at  the  rear.  Eight  of 
these  had  a  large  C  80  branded  on  their 
flanks;   the  other  four,  a  Double  Arrow. 

In  the  bar-room  a  slim,  wiry  man  was 
looking  out  of  the  dirty  window  up  the 
street  at  Cowan's  saloon.  Shorty  was  com- 
plaining, "They  shore  oughter  be  here  now. 
They  rounded  up  last  week."  The  man 
nearest  assured  him  that  they  would  come. 
The  man  at  the  window  turned  and  said, 
"They's  yer  now." 

In  front  of  Cowan's  a  crowd  of  nine  hap- 
py-go-lucky, dare-devil  riders  were  sliding 
from  their  saddles.  They  threw  the  reins 
over  the  heads  of  their  mounts  and  filed 
in  to  the  bar.     Laughter  issued  from  the 


open  door  and  the  clink  of  glasses  could  be 
heard.  They  stood  in  picturesque  groups, 
strong,  self-reliant,  humorous,  virile.  Their 
expensive  sombreros  were  pushed  far  back 
on  their  heads,  and  their  hairy  chaps  were 
covered  with  the  alkali  dust  from  their 
ride. 

Cowan,  bottle  in  hand,  pushed  out  sev- 
eral more  glasses.  He  kicked  a  dog  from 
under  his  feet  and  looked  at  Buck.  "Round- 
ed up  yet?"  he  inquired. 

"Shore,  day  afore  yisterday,"  came  the 
reply.  The  rest  were  busy  removing  the 
dust  from  their  throats,  and  gradually 
drifted  into  groups  of  two  or  three.  One 
of  these  groups  strolled  over  to  the  solitary 
card  table,  and  found  Jimmy  Price  resting 
in  a  cheap  chair,  his  legs  on  the  table. 

"I  wisht  yu'd  extricate  yore  delicate 
feet  from  off'n  this  hyar  table,  James," 
humbly  requested  Lanky  Smith,  morally 
backed  up  by  those  with  him. 

"Ya-as,  they  shore  is  delicate,  Mr. 
Smith,"  responded  Jimmy  without  mov- 
ing. 

"We  wants  to  play  draw,  Jimmy,"  ex- 
plained Pete. 

"Yore  shore  welcome  to  play  if  yu  wants 
to.  Didn't  I  tell  yu  when  yu  growed  that 
mustache  that  yu  didn't  have  to  ask  me 
enny  more?"  queried  the  placid  James, 
paternally. 

"Call  'em  off,  Sonny.  Pete  sez  he  kin 
clean  me  out.  Ennyhow,  yu  kin  have  th' 
fust  deal,"  compromised  Lanky. 

"I'm  shore  sorry  fer  Pete  if  he  cayn't. 
Yu  don't  reckon  I  has  to  have  fust  deal  to 
beat  yu  fellers,  do  yu?  Go  way  an'  lemme 
alone;  I  never  seed  such  a  bunch  fer  buttin' 
in  as  yu  fellers." 

Billy  Williams  returned  to  the  bar. 
Then  he  walked  along  it  until  he  was  be- 
hind the  recalcitrant  possessor  of  the  table. 
While  his  aggrieved  friends  shuffled  their 
feet  uneasily  to  cover  his  approach,  he 
tip-toed  up  behind  Jimmy,  and,  with  a 
nod,  grasped  that  indignant  individual 
firmly  by  the  neck  while  the  others  grabbed 
his  feet.  They  carried  him,  twisting  and 
bucking,  to  the  middle  of  the  street  and 
deposited  him  in  the  dust,  returning  to  the 
now  vacant  table. 

Jimmy  rested  quietly  for  a  few  seconds 
and  then  slowly  arose,  dusting  the  alkali 
from  him.  "Th'  wall-eyed  piruts,"  he 
muttered,  and  then  scratched  his  head  for 
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a  way  to  "play  hunk."  As  he  gazed  sor- 
rowfully at  the  saloon  he  heard  a  snicker 
from  behind  him.  He,  thinking  it  was 
one  of  his  late  tormentors,  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it.  Then  a  cynical,  biting  laugh 
stung  him.  He  wheeled  to  see  Shorty 
leaning  against  a  tree,  a  sneering  leer  on 
his  flushed  face.  Shorty's  right  hand  was 
suspended  above  his  holster,  hooked  to  his 
belt  by  the  thumb — a  favorite  position  of 
his  when  expecting  trouble. 

"One  of  yore  reg'lar  habits?"  he  drawled. 

Jimmy  began  to  dust  himself  in  silence, 
but  his  lips  were  compressed  to  a  thin 
white  line. 

"Does  they  hurt  yu?"  pursued  the  on- 
looker. 

Jimmy  looked  up.  "I  heard  tell  that 
they  make  glue  outen  cayuses,  sometimes," 
he  remarked.  Shorty's  eyes  flashed.  The 
loss  of  the  horse  had  been  rankling  in  his 
heart  all  day. 

"Does  they  git  yu  frequent?"  he  asked. 
His  voice  sounded  hard. 

"Oh,  'bout  as  frequent  as  yu  lose  a 
cayuse,  I  reckon,"  replied  Jimmy  hotly. 

Shorty's  hand  streaked  to  his  holster 
and  Jimmy  followed  his  lead.  Jimmy's 
Colt  was  caught.  He  had  bucked  too 
much.  As  he  fell  Shorty  ran  for  the  Hous- 
ton House. 

Pistol  shots  were  common  for  they  were 
the  universal  method  of  expressing  emo- 
tions. The  poker  players  grinned,  think- 
ing their  victim  was  letting  off  his  indig- 
nation. Lanky  sized  up  his  hand  and 
remarked  half  audibly,  "He's  a  shore  good 
kid." 

The  bartender,  fearing  for  his  new 
beveled,  gilt-framed  mirror,  gave  a  hasty 
glance  out  the  window.  He  turned  around, 
made  change,  and  remarked  to  Buck, 
"Yore  kid,  Jimmy,  is  plugged."  Several 
of  the  more  credulous  craned  their  necks 
to  see,  Buck  being  the  first.  "H — 1!"  he 
shouted,  and  ran  out  to  where  Jimmy  lay 
coughing,  his  toes  twitching.  The  saloon 
was  deserted  and  a  crowd  of  angry  cow- 
boys surrounded  their  chum  —  a  boy. 
Buck  had  seen  Shorty  enter  the  door  of  the 
Houston    House    and    he    swore.     "Chase 

them cayuses  behind  th'  saloon, 

Pete,  an'  git  under  cover." 

Jimmy  was  choking  and  he  coughed  up 
blood.  "He's  shore — got  me.  My — gun 
stuck,"  he  added  apologetically.     He  tried 


to  sit  up,  but  was  not  able  and  he  looked 
surprised.  "It's  purty — damn  hot — out 
here,"  he  suggested.  Johnny  and  Billy 
carried  him  in  the  saloon  and  placed  him 
by  the  table,  in  the  chair  he  had  previously 
vacated.  As  they  stood  up  he  fell  across 
the  table  and  died. 

Billy  placed  the  dead  boy's  sombrero 
on  his  head  and  laid  the  refractory  six- 
shooter  on  the  table.     "I  wonder  who  th' 

was."     He  looked  at  the  slim 

figure  and  started  to  go  out,  followed  by 
Johnny.  As  he  reached  the  threshold  a 
bullet  zipped  past  him  and  thudded  into 
the  frame  of  the  door.  He  backed  away 
and  looked  surprised.  "That's  Shorty's 
shootin' — he  alius  misses  'bout  that  much." 
He  looked  out  and  saw  Buck  standing  be- 
hind the  live-oak  that  Shorty  had  leaned 
against,  firing  at  the  hotel.  Turning 
around,  he  made  for  the  rear,  remarking 
to  Johnny  that  "they's  in  th'  Houston." 
Johnny  looked  at  the  quiet  figure  in  the 
chair  and  swore  softly.  He  followed  Bil- 
ly. Cowan,  closing  the  door  and  taking 
a  .70  caliber  buffalo  gun  from  under  the 
bar,  went  out  also  and  slammed  the  rear 
door  forcibly. 

Up  the  street  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  Houston  House  Skinny  and  Pete  lay 
hidden  behind  a  bowlder.  Three  hundred 
yards  on  the  other  side  of  the  hotel  Johnny 
and  Billy  were  stretched  out  in  an  arroyo. 
Buck  was  lying  down  now,  and  Hopalong, 
from  his  position  in  the  barn  belonging  to 
the  Hotel,  was  methodically  dropping  the 
horses  of  the  besieged,  a  job  he  hated  as 
much  as  he  hated  poison.  The  corral  was 
their  death  trap.  Red  and  Lanky  were 
emitting  clouds  of  smoke  from  behind  the 
store,  immediately  across  the  street  from 
the  bar-room.  A  .70  caliber  buffalo  gun 
roared  down  by  the  plaza,  and  several 
Sharps  cracked  a  protest  from  different 
points.  The  town  had  awakened  and  the 
shots  were  dropping  steadily. 

Strange  noises  filled  the  air.  They  grew 
in  tone  and  volume  and  then  dwindled 
away  to  nothing.  The  hum  of  the  buffalo 
gun  and  the  sobbing  pi-in-in-ing  of  the 
Winchesters  were  liberally  mixed  with  the 
sharp  whines  of  the  revolvers. 

There  were  no  windows  in  the  hotel  now. 
Raw  furrows  in  the  bleached  wood  showed 
yellow,  and  splinters  mysteriously  sprang 
from  the  casings.     The  panels  of  the  door 
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were  producing  cracks  and  the  cheap  door 
handle  flew  many  ways  at  once.  An 
empty  whiskey  keg  on  the  stoop  boomed 
out  mournfully  at  intervals  and  finally 
rolled  down  the  steps  with  a  rumbling 
protest.  Wisps  of  smoke  slowly  climbed 
up  the  walls  and  seemed  to  be  waving  de- 
fiance to  the  curling  wisps  in  the  open. 

Pete  raised  his  shoulder  to  refill  the 
magazine  of  his  smoking  rifle  and  dropped 
the  cartridges  all  over  his  lap.  He  looked 
sheepishly  at  Skinny  and  began  to  load 
with  his  other  hand. 

"Yore  plum'  loco,  yu  air.  Don't  yu 
reckon  they  kin  hit  a  blue  shirt  at  two  hun- 
dred?" Skinny  cynically  inquired.  "Got 
one  that  time,"  he  announced  a  second 
later. 

"I  wonder  who's  got  th'  buffalo,"  grunt- 
ed Pete.  "Mus'  be  Cowan,"  he  replied  to 
his  own  question  and  settled  himself  to  use 
his  left  hand. 

"Don't  yu  git  Shorty,  he's  my  meat," 
suggested  Skinny. 

"Yu  better  tell  Buck — he  ain't  got  no 
love  fer  Shorty,"  replied  Pete,  aiming 
carefully. 

The  panic  in  the  corral  ceased  and  Hopa- 
long  was  now  sending  his  regrets  against 
the  panels  of  the  rear  door.  He  had  cut 
his  last  initial  in  the  near  panel  and  was 
starting  a  wobbly  "H"  in  its  neighbor. 
He  was  in  a  good  position.  There  were 
no  windows  in  the  rear  wall  and,  as  the 
door  was  a  very  dangerous  place,  he  was 
not  fired  at. 

He  began  to  get  tired  of  this  one-sided 
business  and  crawled  up  on  the  window 
ledge,  dangling  his  feet  on  the  outside. 
He  occasionally  sent  a  bullet  at  a  different 
part  of  the  door,  but  amused  himself  by 
annoying  Buck. 

"Plenty  hot  down  there?"  he  pleasantly 
inquired,  and,  as  he  received  no  answer, 
he  tried  again.  "Better  save  some  of  them 
catridges  fer  some  other  time,  Buck." 

Buck  was  sending  .45  Winchesters  into 
the  shattered  window  with  a  precision 
that  presaged  evil  to  any  of  the  defenders 
who  were  rash  enough  to  try  to  gain  the 
other  end  of  the  room. 

Hopalong  bit  off  a  chew  of  tobacco  and 
drowned  a  green  fly  that  was  crawling  up 
the  side  of  the  barn.  The  yellow  liquid 
streaked  downward  a  short  distance  and  was 
eagerly  sucked  up  by  the  warped  boards. 


A  spurt  of  smoke  leaped  from  the  bat- 
tered door  and  the  bored  Hopalong  prompt- 
ly tumbled  back  inside.  He  felt  of  his 
arm,  and  then,  delighted  at  the  notice 
taken  of  his  artistic  efforts,  shot  several 
times  from  a  crack  on  his  right.  "This 
yer's  shore  gittin'  like  home,"  he  gravely 
remarked  to  the  splinter  that  whizzed  past 
his  head.  He  shot  again  at  the  door  and 
it  sagged  outward  accompanied  by  the 
thud  of  a  falling  body.  "Pies  like  mother 
used  to  make,"  he  announced  to  the  emp- 
ty loft  as  he  slipped  the  magazine  full  of 
.45's.  "An'  pills  like  popper  used  to 
take,"  he  continued  when  he  had  lowered 
the  level  of  the  liquor  in  his  flask. 

He  rolled  a  cigarette  and  tossed  the 
match  into  the  air,  extinguishing  it  by  a 
shot  from  his  "fanner." 

"Got  enny  cigarettes,  Hoppy?"  said  a 
voice  from  below. 

"Shore,"  replied  the  joyous  puncher, 
recognizing  Pete;  "how'd  yu  git  hyar?" 

"Like  a  cow.     Busy?" 

"None  whatever.     Comin'  up?" 

"Nope.     Skinny  wants  a  smoke  too." 

Hopalong  handed  tobacco  and  papers 
down  the  hole.     "So  long." 

"So  long,"  replied  the  daring  Pete,  who 
risked  death  twice  for  a  smoke. 

The  hot  afternoon  dragged  along  and 
about  three  o'clock  Buck  held  up  an  empty 
cartridge  belt  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious 
Hopalong.  That  observant  worthy  nodded 
and  threw  a  double  handful  of  cartridges, 
one  by  one,  to  the  patient  and  unrelenting 
Buck,  who  filled  his  gun  and  piled  the  few 
remaining  ones  up  at  his  side.  "Th'  lives 
of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  all  wrong,"  he 
remarked  at  random. 

"Th'  son-of-a-gun's  talkin'  Shakespeare," 
marveled  Hopalong. 

"Satiate  enny,  Buck?"  he  asked  as 
that  worthy  settled  down  to  await  his 
chance. 

"Two,"  he  replied,  "Shorty  an'  another. 
Plenty  damn  hot  down  here,"  he  com- 
plained. A  spurt  of  alkali  dust  stung  his 
face,  but  the  hand  that  made  it  never  made 
another.  "Three,"  he  called.  "How  many, 
Hoppy?" 

■  "One.  That's  four.  Wonder  if  th'  oth- 
ers got  enny?" 

"Pete  said  Skinny  got  one,"  replied  the 
intent  Buck. 

"Th'  son-of-a-gun,  he  never  said  nothin' 
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about  it,  an'  me  a  fillin'  his  ornery  paws 
with  smokin'."     Hopalong  was  indignant. 

"Bet  yu  ten  we  don't  git  'em  afore 
dark,"  he  announced. 

"Got  yu.  Go  yu  ten  more  I  gits  an- 
other," promptly  responded  Buck. 

"That's  a  shore  cinch.  Make  her 
twenty." 

"She  is." 

"Yu'll  have  to  square  it  with  Skinny, 
he  shore  wanted  Shorty  plum'  bad,"  Hopa- 
long informed  the  unerring  marksman. 

"Why  didn't  he  say  suthin'  about  it? 
Anyhow,  Jimmy  was  my  bunkie." 

Hopalong's  cigarette  disintegrated  and 
the  board  at  his  left  received  a  hole.  He 
promptly  disappeared  and  Buck  laughed. 
He  sat  up  in  the  hay  and  angrily  spat  the 
soaked  paper  out  from  between  his  lips. 

"All  that  trouble  fer  nothin',  th'  white- 
eyed  coyote,"  he  muttered.  Then  he 
crawled  around  to  one  side  and  fired  at  the 
center  of  his  "C."  Another  shot  hurtled 
at  him  and  his  left  arm  fell  to  his  side. 
"That's  funny — wonder  where  th'  damn 
pirut  is?"  He  looked  out  cautiously  and 
saw  a  cloud  of  smoke  over  a  knothole 
which  was  situated  close  up  under  the 
eaves  of  the  bar-room;  and  it  was  being 
agitated.  Some  one  was  blowing  at  it  to 
make  it  disappear.  He  aimed  very  care- 
fully at  the  knot  and  fired.  He  heard  a 
sound  between  a  curse  and  a  squawk  and 
was  not  molested  any  further  from  that 
point. 

"I  knowed  he'd  git  hurt,"  he  explained 
to  the  bandage,  torn  from  the  edge  of  his 
kerchief,  that  he  bound  around  his  last 
wound. 

Down  in  the  arroyo  Johnny  was  com- 
plaining. 

"This  yer's  a  no  good  bunk,"  he  plain- 
tively remarked. 

"It  shore  ain't — but  it's  th'  best  we  kin 
find,"  apologized  Billy. 

"That's  th'  sixth  that  feller  sent  up 
there.  He's  a  damn  poor  shot,"  observed 
Johnny;  "must  be  Shorty." 

"Shorty  kin  shoot  plum'  good — tain't 
him,"  contradicted  Billy. 

"Yas — with  a  six-shooter.  He's  off'n 
his  feed  with  a  rifle,"  explained  Johnny. 

"Yu  wants  to  stay  down  from  up  there, 
yu  ijit,"  warned  Billy  as  the  disgusted 
Johnny  crawled  up  the  bank.  He  slid 
down  again  with  a  welt  on  his  neck. 


"That's  somebody  else  now.  He  ought- 
er  a  done  better'n  that,"  he  said. 

Billy  had  fired  as  Johnny  started  to 
slide  and  he  smoothed  his  aggrieved  chum. 
"He  could  onct,  yu  means." 

"Did  yu  git  him?"  asked  the  anxious 
Johnny,  rubbing  his  welt. 

"Plum'  center,"  responded  the  business- 
like Billy.  "Go  up  agin,  mebby  I  kin  git 
another,"  he  suggested,  tentatively. 

"Mebby  yu  kin  go  to  h — 1.  I  ain't  no 
gallery,"  grinned  the  now  exuberant  owner 
of  the  welt. 

"Who's  got  th'  buffalo?"  he  inquired  as 
the  .70  caliber  roared. 

"Mus'  be  Cowan.  He's  shore  all  right. 
Sounds  like  a  bloomin'  cannon,"  replied 
Billy.  "Lemme  alone  with  yore  fool 
questions,  I'm  busy,"  he  complained  as  his 
talkative  partner  started  to  ask  another. 
"Go  an'  git  me  some  water — I'm  alkalied. 
An'  git  some  .45's,  mine's  purty  near  gone." 

Johnny  crawled  down  the  arroyo  and 
reappeared  at  Hopalong's  barn. 

As  he  entered  the  door  a  handful  of 
empty  shells  fell  on  his  hat  and  dropped 
to  the  floor.  He  shook  his  head  and  re- 
marked, "That  mus'  be  that  fool  Hopa- 
long." 

"Yore  shore  right.  How's  business?" 
inquired  the  festive  Cassidy. 

"Purty  fair.  Billy's  got  one.  How  ma- 
ny's  gone?" 

"Buck's  got  three,  I  got  two  an'  Skinny 's 
got  one.  That's  six,  an'  Billy's  is  seven. 
They's  five  more,"  he  replied. 

"How'd  yu  know?"  queried  Johnny  as 
he  filled  his  flask  at  the  horse  trough. 

"They's  twelve  cayuses  behind  th'  ho- 
tel." 

"They  might  git  away  on  'em,"  sug- 
gested the  practical  Johnny. 

"Cayn't.     They's  all  cashed  in." 

"Yu  said  that  they's  five  left,"  ejacu- 
lated the  puzzled  water-carrier. 

"Yah,  yore  a  smart  cuss,  ain't  yu?" 

Johnny  grinned  and  then  said,  "Got 
enny  smokin'?" 

Hopalong  looked  grieved.  "I  ain't  no 
store.  Why  don't  yu  git  generous  an' 
buy  some?" 

He  partially  filled  Johnny's  hand,  and 
as  he  put  the  sadly  depleted  bag  away  he 
inquired,  "Got  enny  papers?" 

"Nope." 

"Got  enny  matches?"  he  asked,  cynically. 
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"Nope." 

"Kin  yu  smoke  'em?"  he  yelled,  indig- 
nantly. 

"Shore  nuff,"  placidly  replied  the  un- 
ruffled Johnny.     "Billy  wants  some  .45's." 

Hopalong  gasped.  "Don't  he  want  my 
gun,  too?" 

"Nope.  Got  a  better  one.  Hurry  up, 
he'll  git  mad." 

Hopalong  was  a  very  methodical  person. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  his  crowd  to  carry 
a  second  cartridge  strap.  It  hung  over 
his  right  shoulder  and  rested  on  his  left 
hip,  holding  one  hundred  cartridges  and 
his  second  Colt.  His  waist  belt  held  fifty 
cartridges  and  all  would  fit  both  the  rifle 
and  revolvers.  He  extracted  twenty  from 
that  part  of  the  shoulder  strap  hardest  to 
get  at,  the  back,  by  simply  pulling  it  over 
his  shoulder  and  plucking  out  the  bullets 
as  they  came  into  reach. 

"That's  all  yu  kin  have.  I'm  Buck's 
ammernition  jackass,"  he  explained.  "Bet 
yu  ten  we  gits  'em  afore  dark" — he  was 
hedging. 

"Enny  fool  knows  that.  I'll  take  yu 
if  yu  bets  the  other  way,"  responded 
Johnny,  grinning.  He  knew  Hopalong's 
weak  spot. 

"Yore  on,"  promptly  responded  Hopa- 
long, who  would  bet  on  anything. 

"Well,  so  long,"  said  Johnny  as  he 
crawled  away. 

"Hey,  yu,  Johnny!"  called  out  Hopa- 
long, "don't  yu  go  an'  tell  ennybody  I 
got  enny  pills  left.     I  ain't  no  ars'nal." 

Johnny  replied  by  elevating  one  foot 
and  waving  it.     Then  he  disappeared. 

Behind  the  store,  the  most  precarious 
position  among  the  besiegers,  Red  Connors 
and  Lanky  Smith  were  ensconced  and 
commanded  a  view  of  the  entire  length  of 
the  bar-room.  They  could  see  the  dark 
mass  they  knew  to  be  the  rear  door  and 
derived  a  great  amount  of  amusement  from 
the  spots  of  light  that  were  appearing  in 
it.  They  watched  the  "C"  (reversed  to 
them)  appear  and  be  completed.  When 
the  wobbly  "H"  grew  to  completion  they 
laughed  heartily.  Then  the  hardwood  bar 
had  been  dragged  across  their  field  of 
vision  and  up  to  the  front  windows,  and 
they  could  only  see  the  indiscriminate 
holes  that  appeared  in  the  upper  panels 
at  frequent  intervals. 

Every  time  they  fired  they  had  to  ex- 


pose a  part  of  themselves  to  a  return  shot, 
with  the  result  that  Lanky's  ear  and  cheek 
showed  furrows  and  blood,  while  his  fore- 
arm was  seared  its  entire  length.  Red 
had  been  more  fortunate  and  only  had  a 
hole  through  his  ear.  The  butt  of  his  gun 
was  marred  and  he  had  a  piece  of  lead  in 
his  jaw. 

They  laboriously  rolled  several  large 
rocks  out  in  the  open,  pushing  them  be- 
yond the  shelter  of  the  store  with  their 
rifles.  When  they  had  crawled  behind 
them  they  each  had  another  wound.  From 
their  new  position  they  could  see  Hopa- 
long sitting  in  his  window.  He  promptly 
waved  his  sombrero  and  grinned. 

They  were  the  most  experienced  fighters 
of  all  except  Buck,  and  were  saving  their 
shots.  When  they  did  shoot  they  always 
had  some  portion  of  a  man's  body  to  aim 
at,  and  the  damage  they  inflicted  was  con- 
siderable. They  said  nothing,  being  older 
than  the  rest  and  more  taciturn,  and  they 
were  not  reckless.  Although  Hopalong's 
antics  made  them  laugh,  they  grumbled 
at  his  recklessness  and  were  not  tempted 
to  emulate  him.  It  was  noticeable,  too, 
that  they  shoved  their  rifles  out  simulta- 
neously, and,  although  both  were  aiming, 
only  one  fired. 

Lanky's  gun  cracked  so  close  to  the 
enemy's  that  the  whirl  of  the  bullet  over 
Red's  head  was  merged  in  the  crack  of  his 
partner's  reply.  The  portion  of  a  face 
that  for  one  bare  second  showed  above  the 
bar  disappeared  and  they  knew  that  Lanky 
had  got  his  man. 

When  Hopalong  saw  the  rocks  roll  out 
from  behind  the  store  he  grew  very  curious. 
Then  he  saw  a  flash,  followed  instantly  by 
another  from  the  second  rifle.  He  saw 
several  of  these  follow  shots  and  could  sit 
in  silence  no  longer.  He  waved  his  hat  to 
attract  attention  and  then  shouted  "How 
many?"  A  shot  was  sent  straight  up  in 
the  air  and  he  notified  Buck  that  there 
were  only  four  left. 

The  fire  of  these  four  grew  less  rapid — 
they  were  saving  their  ammunition.  A 
pot  shot  at  Hopalong  sent  that  gentleman's 
rifle  hurtling  to  the  ground.  Another  tore 
through  his  hat,  removing  a  neat  amount 
of  skin  and  hair  and  giving  him  a  life-long 
part.  He  fell  back  inside  and  proceeded 
to  shoot  fast  and  straight  with  hir  revol- 
vers, his  head  burning  as  though  on  fire. 


Shorty  had  the  best  position  for  defense." 


From  a  painting  by  Frank  H.  Sdioonover. 
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When  he  had  vented  the  dangerous  pres- 
sure of  his  anger  he  went  below  and  tried 
to  fish  the  rifle  in  with  a  long  stick.  It 
was  obdurate,  so  he  sent  three  more  shots 
into  the  door,  and,  receiving  no  reply,  ran 
out  around  the  corner  of  his  shelter  and 
grasped  the  weapon.  When  half  way  back 
he  sank  to  the  ground.  Before  another 
shot  could  be  fired  at  him  with  any  judg- 
ment, a  ripping,  spitting  rifle  was  being 
frantically  worked  from  the  barn.  The 
bullets  tore  the  door  into  seams  and  gaps; 
the  lowest  panel,  the  one  having  the  "H" 
in  it,  fell  inward  in  chunks.  Johnny  had 
returned  for  another  smoke. 

Hopalong,  still  grasping  the  rifle,  rolled 
rapidly  around  the  corner  of  the  barn. 
He  endeavored  to  stand,  but  could  not. 
He  had  been  shot  in  the  muscles  of  his 
right  thigh.  Johnny,  hearing  rapid  and 
fluent  swearing,  came  out. 

"Where'd  they  git  yu?"  he  asked. 

"In  th'  off  leg.  Hurts  like  h— 1.  Did 
yu  git  him?" 

"Nope.  I  jest  come  fer  another  cig; 
got  enny  left?" 

"Up  above.  Yore  gall  is  shore  appallin'. 
Help  me  in,  yu  two-laigged  jackass." 

"Shore.  We'll  shore  pay  our  'tentions 
to  that  door.  She'll  go  purty  soon — she's 
as  full  of  holes  as  th'  bad  lan's,"  replied 
Johnny.  "Git  aholt  an'  hop  along,  Hopa- 
long." 

He  helped  the  swearing  Hopalong  inside, 
and  then  the  lead  they  pumped  into  the 
wrecked  door  was  scandalous.  Another 
panel  fell  in  and  Hopalong's  "C"  was  de- 
stroyed. A  wide  crack  appeared  in  the 
one  above  it  and  grew  rapidly.  Its  mate 
began  to  gape  and  finally  both  were  driven 
in.  The  increase  in  the  light  caused  by 
these  openings  allowed  Red  and  Lanky 
to  secure  better  aim  and  soon  the  fire  of  the 
defenders  died  out. 


Johnny  dropped  his  rifle  and,  drawing 
his  six-shooter,  ran  out  and  dashed  for  the 
dilapidated  door,  while  Hopalong  covered 
that  opening  with  a  f  usilade. 

As  Johnny's  shoulder  sent  the  frame- 
work flying  inward  he  narrowly  missed 
sudden  death.  As  it  was  he  staggered  to 
the  side,  out  of  range,  and  dropped  full 
length  to  the  ground,  flat  on  his  face. 
Hopalong's  rifle  cracked  incessantly,  but 
to  no  avail.  The  man  who  had  fired  the 
shot  was  dead.  Buck  got  him  immedi- 
ately after  he  had  shot  Johnny. 

Calling  to  Skinny  and  Red  to  cover  him, 
Buck  sprinted  to  where  Johnny  lay  gasp- 
ing. The  bullet  had  entered  his  breast, 
just  missed  his  lungs,  and  had  passed  out 
his  back.  Buck,  Colt  in  hand,  leaped 
through  the  door,  but  met  with  no  resist- 
ance. He  signaled  to  Hopalong,  who 
yelled,  "They's  none  left." 

The  trees  and  rocks  and  gulleys  and 
buildings  yielded  men  who  soon  crowded 
around  the  hotel.  A  young  doctor,  lately 
graduated,  appeared.  It  was  his  first  case, 
but  he  eased  Johnny  and  saved  his  life. 
Then  he  went  over  to  Hopalong,  who  was 
now  raving,  and  attended  to  him.  The 
others  were  patched  up  and  the  struggling 
young  physician  had  his  pockets  crammed 
full  of  gold  and  silver  coins. 

The  scene  of  the  wrecked  bar-room  was 
indescribable.  Holes,  furrows,  shattered 
glass  and  bottles,  the  liquor  oozing  down 
the  walls  of  the  shelves  and  running  over 
the  floor;  the  ruined  furniture,  a  wrecked 
bar,  seared  and  shattered  and  covered 
with  blood;  bodies  as  they  had  been  piled 
in  the  corners;  ropes,  shells,  hats;  and 
liquor  everywhere,  over  everything,  met 
the  gaze  of  those  who  had  caused  the 
chaos. 

Perry's  Bend  had  failed  to  wipe  out  the 
score. 


AN   OLD-FASHIONED   COUNTRY   DANCE 
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IN  that  part  of  middle  New  York  where 
the  hills  that  guard  the  Delaware  Val- 
ley billow  grandly  into  the  Catskills, 
there  is  a  jewel  of  a  lake  which  the  city 
pilgrim  has  discovered  and  taken  over  for 
his  summer  pleasure.  He  is  an  interloper, 
after  all,  for  his  reign  lasts  but  three  months 
of  the  year,  and  then  the  lake  becomes  no 
more  than  a  bit  of  the  quiet  and  thinly 
peopled  vastness  of  forest,  intervale,  and 
hill-side  among  which  nestle  the  gray  farm- 
houses of  a  primitive  folk.  Not  many 
years  ago  the  lake  was  their  treasured  place 
of  merry-making  in  the  few  summer  days 
that  could  be  spared  from  field  and  furrow 
and  dairy,  but  as  the  spick-and-span  cot- 
tages began  to  glitter  in  the  clearings  along 
the  water's  edge  the  natives  retreated  be- 
fore a  hostile  invasion. 

Then  a  hotel  was  built,  an  "up-to-date 
casino"  followed,  and  the  rout  of  the  na- 
tive was  complete.  He  could  mix  with  the 
city  pilgrims  in  the  matter  of  selling  them 
"garden  truck,"  and  he  submitted  to  hav- 
ing his  home  ransacked  for  genuine  an- 
tiques because  this  foolish  people  were  eager 
to  pay  for  furniture  so  worn  and  rickety 
that  it  was  scorned  by  the  junk-dealers, 
the  prices  wherewith  he  could  purchase 
brand-new  parlor  suits  in  green  and  crim- 
son plush.  But  the  native  drew  the  line 
at  such  social  commingling  as  made  his 
women  folk  laughed  at  because  of  alleged 
quaintness  of  raiment,  nor  did  it  please 
him  to  have  godless  whipper-snappers  in 
white  flannels  refer  to  his  worthy  beard  as 
a  "bunch  of  spinach  on  his  chin." 

Thus  the  little  lake  passed  into  the  hands 
of  aliens  who  hung  its  borders  with  festoons 
of  electric  lamps,  and  profaned  its  ancient 
calm  with  the  stuttering  put,  put  of  gaso- 
line launches.  An  unwritten  truce  was 
made,  however,  whereby  once  each  year 


the  native  returns  to  his  own,  and  the  lake 
is  his  to  do  with  it  as  it  pleases  him.  The 
great  day  is  in  June  before  the  cottages 
and  hotels  have  awakened,  and  when  early 
summer  frames  the  azure  mountain  lake 
with  lush  greenery  and  the  song  of  unaf- 
frighted  birds.  For  this  one  day  the  barn- 
like "casino"  belongs  to  the  exiled  country 
folk,  and  here  they  dance  and  picnic  as 
their  fathers  did  before  the  Deluge. 

It  is  the  kind  of  dance  you  and  I  used 
to  know  years  and  years  ago  when  we  went 
to  barn-raisings  and  husking-bees,  and 
when  to  walk  ten  miles  or  drive  twenty 
were  inconsiderable  trifles  compared  with 
the  waiting  joys.  A  month  later  the  casino 
will  be  given  up  to  "Saturday  night  hops," 
amateur  theatricals  and  eucher  parties. 
Never  mind;  those  starched  and  frilled  and 
"stuck-up"  summer  folks  are  not  coming 
to-day.  They  think  they  like  to  dance, 
but,  pshaw!  they  no  more  than  make  be- 
lieve "shake  a  loose  foot."  Wait  until 
you  see  the  clans  gather  to-day  from  over 
the  hills  yonder,  miles  and  miles  away. 

The  fun  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, with  enough  dancing  before  dark  to 
limber  up  all  hands  and  hone  the  edge  of 
their  lusty  appetites  for  the  picnic  supper 
under  the  trees,  those  trees  where  in  July 
the  fluffy  summer  girl  will  swing  her  ham- 
mock and  divide  her  time  between  Percy 
Mcintosh,  the  champion  tennis  player  of 
the  South  Shore  Country  Club,  and  the 
"best  seller"  in  the  light  fiction  line. 

Down  the  dusty  road  that  winds  through 
the  gashes  in  the  fir-covered  hills  come  two 
young  women,  among  the  early  arrivals. 
In  sunbonnets  and  gingham  frocks,  you 
say?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  This  is  a  holiday, 
I  want  you  to  know,  and  a  mighty  big  one 
at  that.  Flowers  and  ribbons  nod  above 
hats  that  the  village  milliner  turned  out  as 
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Waiting  for  the  fun  to  begin. 


"creations"  for  this  special  occasion.  The 
foremost  maiden  clutches  her  long  skirt  in 
one  hand,  and,  yes,  there's  no  doubt  about 
it,  her  "best"  shoes  are  in  the  other.  She 
has  walked  over  six  miles  of  rock-strewn 
road  that  would  put  an  automobile  in  the 
junk-heap  before  it  had  time  to  get  up  an 
evil  smell.  No  prudent  young  woman  will 
risk  cutting  her  shoes  to  ribbons  and  taking 
off  the  polish  when  she  can  wear  en  route 
that  stout  and  battered  foot-gear  in  which 
she  milks  seven  cows  by  the  time  the  sun 
peeks  over  the  hills. 

The  twain  retire  behind  a  sheltering 
stone  wall,  and  presto,  forth  they  trip, 
dabbing  their  shining  faces  with  damp 
handkerchiefs,  trim  and  ready  for  the  fray, 
from  their  impatient  toes  to  their  gorgeous 
millinery. 

Meantime,  in  buggies  and  wagons  and 
hay-ricks  the  company  is  gathering  around 
the  casino.  There  are  cheers  and  laughter 
when  old  Jabez  Parlin  and  his  party  heave 
in  sight.  His  team  of  shaggy  farm  horses 
are  towing  a  stone-boat,  on  whose  broad 
deck  half  a  dozen  women  and  children  are 
jostled  and  jounced  like  so  many  peas  in  a 
pod. 

"The  wagon  wa'n't  fit  to  drive,"  ex- 
plains Jabez,  "and  I  had  to  fetch  'em  some- 
how, or  the  critturs  'ud  ha'  give  me  no  rest 
nor  peace.  A  stun-boat'  s  kinder  slow,  but 
it's  darned  sure  and  it  can't  tip  over." 

The  girls  automatically  foregather  under 
one  group  of  trees  while  the  young  men  as 
inevitably  flock  by  themselves,  and  the  fac- 


tions regard  each  other  with  an  awkward 
hesitation  as  if  waiting  for  some  bold  spirit 
to  break  the  deadlock. 

Something  happens  to  fuse  these  ele- 
ments. A  terrific  clatter  echoes  from  far 
down  the  road.  There  is  the  rataplan  of 
flying  hoofs,  there  are  shouts  and  crackling 
curses.  The  crowd  rushes  to  the  nearest 
bend  in  time  to  witness  the  last  act  of  a 
stirring  drama. 

A  weather-worn  buggy  in  tow  of  a  rat- 
tailed  sorrel  is  hitting  the  earth  infrequent- 
ly in  its  mad  flight,  while  at  its  side  races 
a  buck-board  equally  acrobatic.  In  the 
whirling  dust  we  glimpse  a  gray-haired 
figure  stretching  far  over  the  one  dash- 
board, a  red-faced  Jehu  straining  across 
the  other,  and  motherly  arms  clasping  the 
necks  of  their  lieges,  with  shawls  flying  and 
bonnets  askew. 

The  homestretch  is  close  at  hand.  The 
buggy  slackens  not  for  the  last  twist  in  the 
road.  The  buck-board  slews  into  the  ditch 
and  hits  the  road  again  on  two  wheels. 
The  crowd  scatters  headlong  and  strong 
men  hastily  attempt  to  climb  trees.  Into 
the  grove  these  thunderbolts  career,  neck 
and  neck.  The  buggy  leaves  a  wheel  hang- 
ing on  a  stout  limb,  and  the  buck-board 
fetches  up,  by  a  miracle  of  luck,  with  the 
panting  gray  up  to  his  belly  in  the  lake. 
From  a  handy  bed  of  pine  needles  a  hys- 
terical bundle  of  shawls  is  picked  up  un- 
damaged, and  the  elderly  driver  of  the  rat- 
tailed  sorrel  is  pried  loose  from  the  sapling 
around  which  he  is  wrapped.    When  he  re- 
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covers  his  wind  he  glares  around  him  and 
shouts  between  gasps: 

"  By  the  eternal  hemlock,  I  beat  Hoskins 
here!  I  bet  I  did.  I  had  him  by  a  nose 
when  we  tuk  to  the  woods.  Look  at  the 
old  fool.  Try  in'  to  swim  his  hoss  across 
the  lake.  Of  course  I  beat  him.  We  cer- 
tainly come  a  hummin',  didn't  we?  There 
was  no  stoppin'  the  sorrel,  was  there?  How 
we  goin'  to  get  home,  I  want  to  know? 
Maria's  all  right,  ain't  you,  Maria?  She  lit 
softer  'n  me.  Hoskins  owes  me  two  dollars. 
He's  the  one  that  wanted  to  bet,  'bout  a 
mile  down  the  road.  Where's  the  music? 
Hurry  up,  Maria.     You  ain't  hurt  a  bit." 

The  boom  of  the  big  "bull-fiddle"  floats 
through  the  open  windows,  the  protesting 
violins  and  the  petulant  cornet  are  getting 
up  steam.  But  the  mothers  and  fathers 
are  slow  to  seek  the  floor.  They  like  to 
wander  along  the  lake  with  the  little  tots, 
picking  up  shining  stones,  while  their  brood 
skitter  barelegged  along  the  beach  like  so 
many  sand-pipers.  The  young  folks  dance 
a  while  and  then  they  too  seek  the  out-of- 
doors  and  pair  off  shyly,  to  stroll  through 
shaded  vistas,  and  peer  curiously  among 
the  summer  cottages,  bowling  alleys  and 
tennis  courts. 

With   the   coming  of  twilight,   electric 


lamps  gleam  in  the  casino.  This  touch  of 
modernity  seems  out  of  keeping,  but  the 
night  is  warm,  and  we  are  glad  to  sacrifice 
harmonious  environment  for  comfort.  But 
there  is  another  jarring  note  to  which  we 
file  serious  objection.  To  make  this  dance 
truly  splendid,  a  professional  floor-master 
has  been  imported  from  the  nearest  small 
city.  The  old-fashioned  "caller"  has  been 
shoved  into  the  background  by  a  misguid- 
ed management.  The  youth  in  evidence 
runs  largely  to  collar  and  cuffs,  and  he 
wears  a  "dress  suit."  His  manners  and 
graces  are  such  as  are  acquired  in  halls 
where  "the  waltz  is  taught  in  five  lessons 
or  money  refunded." 

He  has  small  patience  with  old-time 
music,  but  he  buckles  to  his  task  with 
grim  and  perspiring  determination  to  make 
everybody  have  a  good  time  or  he'll  know 
the  reason  why.  His  duties  are  complex. 
It  is  evident  that  the  music  and  the  "pro- 
fessor" must  be  paid  for  their  efforts,  but 
there  is  no  admission  fee  and  the  problem 
seems  a  tough  nut  to  crack.  It  is  solved 
soon  after  the  "professor"  raises  his  voice 
to  call: 

"Select  your  partners  for  the  first  qua- 
drille." 

The  first  pair  that  dare  take  the  floor 


Just  gettin'  limbered  up. 
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The  belle  of  the  ball. 

feel  their  painfully  conspicuous  isolation. 
They  regret  their  temerity.  He  is  long  and 
lank  and  so  loose-jointed  that  you  yearn  to 
try  to  tighten  him  up  a  bit  with  a  monkey- 
wrench.  She  is  short  and  stout  and  amaz- 
ingly prim  of  manner.  The  look  of  him 
tells  you  that  he  will  shake  those  amazing 
legs  of  his  without  tiring  until  daylight 
doth  appear,  while  Heaven  help  her  when 
she  swings  the  corners  with  him.  She  will 
be  lucky  if  her  twinkling  feet  touch  the 
floor  at  all.  He  lights  a  cigar  and  inserts 
it  in  his  face  at  a  defiant  angle  to  show  that 
he  is  not  as  rattled  as  he  looks. 

Other  dancers  rally  to  their  support  until 
three  sets  are  waiting  for  the  word.  But  it 
is  a  case  of  pay  your  money  if  you  want  to 
hear  the  music.  The  "professor"  skates 
over  the  waxed  floor  like  a  flurried  water- 
bug,  and  from  each  swain  he  extracts  a  five- 
cent  piece,  giving  in  exchange  a  bit  of  paste- 
board good  for  this  one  dance.  It's  "a 
nickel  a  corner,"  and  there  is  no  dodging 
the  treasurer.  The  last  nickel  has  been 
separated  from  its  spendthrift  owner,  "the 
professor"  flourishes  an  arm  toward  the 
orchestra,  the  fiddles,  cornet  and  the  piano 
swing  into  a  stirring  measure,  and  the  night 
ison. 

The  first  signs  of  a  rising  tide  occur  over 
in    the   corner  where   the   musicians   are 


scraping  and  tooting  and  thumping  as  if 
they  were  paid  by  the  piece.  Luckless 
wights,  they  are  right  on  the  dancing  floor 
instead  of  being  perched  at  a  safe  altitude. 
A  quadrille  sweeps  out  of  bounds,  collides 
with  an  absorbed  fiddler,  and  over  he  goes, 
music-rack,  chair,  fiddle  and  all.  He  ap- 
pears slightly  annoyed,  and  reorganizes 
himself,  while  his  comrades  seem  to  take 
the  upset  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  would  appear  that  such  mishaps  are 
to  be  expected.  The  surmise  is  correct. 
A  little  later  our  long,  loose-jointed  friend 
who  was  first  to  take  the  floor,  swings  his 
plump  partridge  of  a  partner  with  such 
fiery  zeal  that  her  agitated  heels  smite  the 
music-rack  of  the  patient  fiddler,  and  there 
is  another  lamentable  crash.  As  the  even- 
ing wears  on,  the  fiddler  finds  company  in 
his  misfortune.  A  quadrille  goes  adrift, 
shot  clean  out  of  its  orbit,  and  the  orches- 
tra goes  down  in  common  ruin,  all  save  the 
man  with  the  bass  viol  who  towers  grandly 
amid  the  wreck  and  saws  away,  like  the  boy 
on  the  burning  deck. 

While  the  musicians  are  making  repairs, 
a  shrill  little  wail  floats  from  another  corner. 
It  is  not  a  fiddle,  it  sounds  more  like  a  baby. 
We  steer  a  course  along  the  swarming, 
boisterous  floor,  and  discover  an  anteroom 
leading  from  the  main  hall,  and  a  row  of 
cots  decorated  with  no  less  than  seven 
babies.  Mother  comes  in  to  soothe  her 
wailing  charge,  unerringly  selects  her  Treas- 
ure from  out  the  confusing  assortment,  and 


He  shakes  the  limberest  leg  on  the  floor. 
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then  trips  out  for  another  dance.  Or  per- 
haps Baby  is  lugged  out  to  blink  sleepily 
at  its  mother's  breast  while  she  sits  and 
gossips  with  her  neighbors.  Now  you  feel 
thankful  that  the  gallant  graybeard  who 
won  the  race  with  his  sorrel  did  not  have  a 
brace  of  infants  to  spill  out  with  Maria 
when  his  buggy  began  to  shed  its  wheels. 

The  men  have  peeled  their  coats  and  the 
stiff  collars  whose  cut-throat  torture  can 
no  longer  be  endured.  Now  and  then  a 
gallant  is  seen  stealing  through  a  door  that 
leads  to  the  woods.  Presently  he  returns 
wiping  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his 
hand,  and  with  a  perceptible  brightening 
of  spirit  and  increased  pliability  of  limb. 
Communion  with  the  stars  is  not  usually 
so  bracing  as  this,  even  in  high  altitudes. 
If  you  Care  to  follow  one  of  these  furtive 
excursions  you  may  see  the  truant  extract 
from  a  hollow  tree  a  jug  whose  savor  is  that 
of  very  hard  cider. 

Now  the  musicians  have  caught  their 
second  wind,  they  have  not  been  spilled 
over  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  something  very 
like  a  jug  lurks  behind  the  piano.  The 
"professor"  is  distracted  in  his  efforts  to 
collect  his  "nickel  a  corner  tickets."  The 
music  is  in  full  cry,  the  floor  surging  with 
dancers,  and  then  comes  a  startling  pause 
as  if  the  players  had  been  snatched  through 
a  window.  But  this  is  only  the  "profes- 
sor's" interval  for  making  his  collection 
tour.    There  is  no  way  of  beating  this 


young  man  out  of  even  half  a  dance.  If 
the  casino  were  caught  up  by  a  cyclone  and 
turned  inside  out,  it  is  a  good  bet  that  the 
"professor"  would  be  found,  with  his  coat- 
tails  flying  through  mid-air,  chanting: 

"Tickets,  gents.  We  finish  this  qua- 
drille when  we  get  your  tickets.  It's  cheap 
at  the  money.     Only  a  nickel  a  corner." 

But  now  the  old-timers  begin  to  grow 
restive  under  the  sway  of  this  haughty 
youth  with  his  Frenchified  phrases  and  his 
desire  for  round  dances.  He  lacks  snap 
and  ginger.  He  is  a  fish  out  of  water.  He 
would  better  have  waited  for  the  summer 
invasion  and  the  title  of  a  "master  of  cere- 
monies." A  hand  like  a  ham  smites  him 
between  his  fragile  shoulder-blades,  and 
the  weight  of  the  caress  doubles  him  up 
like  a  jack-knife.  He  is  tripped  and  jostled 
amid  hearty  apologies,  but  the  offenders 
chuckle  as  he  struggles  with  his  ruffled 
dignity.     He  hears  a  mutter  of: 

"Tossin'  in  a  hoss-blanket  might  shake 
some  o'  them  fool  notions  out  of  him. " 

The  sands  are  running  low  for  the  "pro- 
fessor." His  polished  "calls"  are  drowned 
in  shouts  for  the  "  real  thing. "  The  clamor 
focuses  upon  a  ruddy  man,  stout  of  girth 
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and  shoulders,  whose  grizzled  thatch  crowns 
the  spirit  of  untamed  youth.  He  has  called 
country  dances  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  from 
one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other,  for 
forty  odd  years.  Now  his  friends  are  shov- 
ing him  out  to  the  middle  of  the  floor.  He 
protests  violently,  does  Mr.  Jim  Haswell: 

"Sho,  I  ain't  called  a  dance  in  three 
years.  You  folks  have  been  gettin'  toe 
new-fangled  for  us  old-time  sports.  I'm 
too  old  to  be  makin'  a  fool  of  myself.  Gol 
darn  it,  I've  got  grandchildren  here.  Well, 
if  you  must  have  it,  let  her  go.  Give  me  a 
chair  to  mount,  and  we'll  make  her  hum 
as  long  as  I  can  bark." 

No  more  tepid  phrases  from  "The  Danc- 
ing Master's  Manual,"  etc. 

"A-l-1  hands  a-round,  and  don't  let  me 
ketch  you  loafin'. 

"  Balance  corners  and  stop  your  foolin'. 

"Ladies  in  the  center,  and  you  there, 
Ed  Timms,  shake  a  leg. 

"  Plow  the  furrow  good  and  deep.  God 
help  the  man  that  I  find  asleep. 

"There's  dear  old  grandma  over  by  the 
door,  lookin'  for  a  handsome  pardner. 
Ain't  you  ashamed,  you  tobacco  chawin' 
loafer?     Swing  her  out.     That's  the  stuff. 

"  It's  the  shank  of  the  evenin' — we're  all 
as  young  as  we  feel. " 

Mr.  Jim  Haswell  grows  redder  and  red- 


der of  face,  as  he  sways  and  bobs  and  swings 
his  arms  and  stamps  his  feet  and  yells  his 
commands.  He  knows  how  to  make  the 
grandfathers  hobble  from  their  chairs  and 
forget  their  rheumatics  as  they  frisk 
through  quadrille  and  reel.  There  are  no 
more  wall-flowers.  Every  woman,  young, 
old  or  middling,  pretty,  homely  and  indif- 
ferent, has  been  grasped  by  a  bowing, 
scraping  partner.  The  dust  is  pounded 
up  through  the  flooring,  the  fiddlers  sneeze 
as  they  keep  their  elbows  twittering  madly. 
Whew !  eighty  couples  going  it  for  all  they're 
worth,  eighty  couples  that  have  been  danc- 
ing half  the  night  and  seem  fresher  than 
when  they  started.  And  it's  all  due  to  the 
compelling  personality  of  Mr.  Jim  Haswell, 
whose  husky  exhortations  carry  the  genu- 
ine, simon-pure,  back-country  ring  and 
swing  and  tingle. 

He  wipes  his  brow  and  tries  to  beg  off. 
Not  for  a  minute!  This  night  comes  but 
once  a  year,  and  precious  hours  were  wasted 
with  the  congealed  culture  of  the  discarded 
"professor."  The  musicians  have  been 
going  it  nearly  twelve  hours  on  end.  The 
patient  fiddler,  he  of  the  numerous  ship- 
wrecks, nods  as  he  plays,  and  the  dust  has 
turned  his  black  coat  brown.  The  cornetist 
has  lost  his  pucker,  and  he  comes  in  now 
and  then  with  a  spasmodic  "toot,  toot," 
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to  show  that  he  is  still  holding  down  his 
job.  Jim  Haswell  tries  to  make  a  break 
for  his  wagon,  but  is  dragged  back  to  his 
chair  by  force  of  arms.  His  voice  is  al- 
most gone,  but  he  manages  to  croak  and 
sputter: 

"One  set  to  fill,  and  we're  off  again  to 
a  good  start.  Oh  my,  oh  my,  we're  dyin' 
hard!" 

Day  begins  to  peep  through  the  windows. 
Young  women  begin  to  search  for  hats  and 
shawls,  not  because  they  are  tired,  but 
home  is  miles  away  and  they  must  hasten 
to  be  there  for  milking  time.  The  dance 
is  breaking  up.  Those  who  linger  begin 
to  think  of  "chores"  and  laying  the  break- 
fast fire.  Alas,  the  wagon  reserved  for  the 
musicians  has  been  "borrowed"  by  certain 
wicked  youths  whose  feet  have  outgrown 
their  shoes  during  these  active  hours.  The 
devoted  purveyors  of  melody  are  crushed 
with  woe.  They  are  too  gallant  to  crowd 
any  women  folk  from  the  waiting  vehicles, 


and  so  down  the  road  trudge  the  fiddlers, 
the  cornetist,  the  trombone  man,  and  the 
pianist,  who  lags  to  help  the  bass  viol  artist 
with  his  bulky  cargo.  Nor  holds  the  world 
a  sadder  sight  than  of  a  man  who  has  sawed 
a  bass  viol  fourteen  hours,  compelled  to 
lug  his  colossus  of  an  instrument  over  a 
mountain  road,  the  Lord  only  knows  how 
far. 

We  follow  after,  fagged  beyond  words, 
having  danced  a  total  of  some  hundred 
and  eleven  miles.  It  is  something  to  brag 
about,  to  have  stood  this  pace  without 
flinching,  but  our  pride  is  suddenly  knocked 
into  a  cocked  hat.  A  wagon-load  of 
sprightly  young  persons  passes  us,  and  to 
a  wayfarer  the  driver  sings  out : 

"There's  goin'  to  be  a  hot  little  dance 
over  to  Martin's  barn  to-night.  You'll  be 
there,  won't  you?  I'll  knock  off  work 
early  and  walk  over,  I  guess.  It's  only 
five  miles  across  the  hill  way.  Better  wait 
for  me.     Hope  you  had  a  good  time." 


All  hands  'round. 
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THERE  is  no  "Arkansas"  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi valley — at  least  I  never  heard 
it  until  I  was  as  far  north  as  St.  Louis. 
However,  I  understand  that  the  name  "  Ar- 
kansaw"  is  not  universally  acceptable  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  state;  and  at  one 
time  the  commonwealth's  two  senators  had 
such  decided  and  variant  preferences  on 
this  subject  that  in  Congress  one  was  al- 
ways addressed  as  "the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,"  and  the  other  as  "the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansaw. " 

Among  the  state's  immediate  neighbors 
it  is  customary  to  speak  slightingly  of  con- 
ditions across  the  line,  .and  you  would 
gather  the  impression  that  life  and  man- 
ners there  were  rather  cruder  than  any- 
where else  in  the  great  valley.  The  out- 
side dwellers  take  particular  pleasure  in 
repeating  a  curious  legend  known  as  "The 
Arkansaw  Traveler."  This  tale  has  been 
a  favorite  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and,  told  properly,  it  has  a  musical  accom- 
paniment. Formerly,  whenever  there  was 
a  social  gathering  that  included  a  man 
with  a  violin,  this  man  was  sure  to  be  asked 
to  play  "The  Arkansaw  Traveler;"  and 
the  listeners  took  equal  delight  in  the 
cheery  jig  of  the  music  and  in  the  medley 
of  jokes  that  went  with  it. 

"Well,"  says  the  musician,  "there  was 
an  old  feller  in  Arkansaw  who  was  settin' 
out  in  front  of  his  cabin  on  a  stool  one  even- 
in'.  He  had  his  fiddle  an'  was  playin' 
away  on  this  tune.  (Plays,  but  breaks 
short  off  in  the  middle.) 

"  'Bout  that  time  along  comes  a  travel- 
er ridin'  on  his  horse,  an'  he  stops  an'  says, 
'Hello,  stranger!' 

'  'Hello  yourself,'  says  the  man. 

"'Can  you  give  me  a  night's  lodging?' 
says  the  traveler. 


"The  man  allowed  he  couldn't  nohow. 
'We  got  no  room,  stranger,'  he  says. 

"'Can't  you  make  room?'  the  traveler 
asks. 

"  'No,  sir,'  says  the  man, 'it  might  rain.' 

"'And  what  if  it  does  rain?'  says  the 
traveler. 

"  'Why,'  the  man  says,  'there's  only  one 
dry  spot  in  the  house,  and  me  'n'  Sal  sleeps 
on  that.' 

"Then  he  began  sawin'  away  on  his  fid- 
dle again.  (Plays,  but  stops  suddenly,  as 
before.) 

"Everything  was  terrible  tumbledown, 
and  the  traveler  see  how  leaky  the  roof 
was,  and  he  says,  'Why  don't  you  mend 
your  roof?' 

"'When  it's  pleasant  I  don't  need  to,' 
says  the  man;  'and  when  it  rains  I  can't.' 
(Plays  the  tune  again  half  way  through 
and  stops.) 

'"What  makes  your  corn  so  yaller?' 
says  the  traveler,  lookin'  at  the  field  over 
the  fence. 

'  'Oh,  we  plant  the  yaller  kind,  hyar,' 
says  the  man.     (Plays  the  half  tune.) 

How  do  your  potatoes  turn  out  this 
season?'  asks  the  traveler. 

"  'They  don't  turn  out  at  all,'  says  the 
man.     'We  have  to  dig 'em.'     (Plays.) 

"  'Whar  does  this  road  go  to?'  asks  the 
traveler. 

''It  don't  go  nowhar,  stranger,'  the 
man  says  ;  '  I  been  hyar  an  all-fired  long 
time,  and  that  road  has  always  stayed 
right  whar  it's  at.'     (Plays.) 

"  '  How  many  years  have  you  lived  in 
this  country?'  says  the  traveler. 

"  '  Do  you  see  that  mountain  over  yon- 
der?' the  man  says.  'Well,  that  was  thar 
when  I  come  hyar.'     (Plays.) 

"'What  are  you  playin'  that  tune  so 
often  for?'  says  the  stranger. 
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"'Only  heard  it  yisterday,'  says  the 
man.     'I'm  afraid  I'll  forgit  it.' 

"'Why  don't  you  play  the  rest  of  it?' 
the  traveler  says. 

'  'That  part  is  good  enough  for  me,'  says 
the  man;   'and  besides,  that's  all  I  know.' 

"  'Give  me  the  fiddle,'  says  the  traveler. 

"The  man  handed  it  to  him,  and  the 
stranger  played  the  whole  tune  like  this. 
(Plays.) 

"Soon  as  he  began  playin'  the  second 
part  the  man  jumped  up  and  started  to 
dance,  and  at  the  end  of  the  tune  he  says; 
'Walk  in,  stranger,  and  stay  as  long  as  you 
please.  If  it  rains  you  c'n  sleep  on  the  dry 
spot.  Jake!'  he  says  to  his  boy,  'put  this 
man's  horse  in  the  corncrib  and  stop  the 
door  with  a  haystack.  Sal,  take  the  grub- 
bin'  hoe  and  go  dig  some  sassafras  to  make 
tea  for  the  stranger.'  " 

The  primitive  shiftlessness  which  this 
musical  comedy  presents  belongs  more  es- 
pecially to  a  past  generation;  and  yet  I 
could  not  help  wondering  when  I  crossed 
the  Arkansaw  borders  if  I  would  find  some- 
thing of  the  same1  sort  even  now.  One  of 
my  first  stops  was  at  a  sawmill  village  in 
the  woods.  The  forest  was  being  worked 
up  into  barrel  material,  and  all  day  the 
place  resounded  with  the  bun  an<^  whir  of 
machinery  and  the  shrill,  ravenous  notes 
of  the  saws.  It  was  a  strange  little  hamlet 
that  gathered  about  the  mill — a  settlement 
of  forest  wreckers,  devoid  of  the  least  touch 
of  beauty.  The  land  was  low  and  level,  and 
puddles,  pools  and  shallow  ponds  abound- 
ed; but  these  would  gradually  dry  away  as 
the  season  advanced.  The  schoolhouse  was 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  larger  ponds, 
and  several  lines  of  boards  were  laid  along 
on  blocks  and  stumps  to  the  building. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  hamlet  were 
several  little  farms  carved  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness. I  picked  a  way  thither  across  the 
bogs,  and  presently  climbed  a  fence  into  a 
big  corn  field  amidst  a  scattering  of  girdled 
trees.  Here  I  encountered  a  man  pulling 
the  withered  last-year's  stalks  and  gather- 
ing up  branches  fallen  from  the  girdled 
trees.  He  was  piling  these  in  heaps  and 
burning  them. 

"I  ain't  gittin'  along  very  well  this 
year,"  he  said.  "It's  been  a  wet  spring, 
and  every  time  I  think  o'  startin'  to  work 
it  rains.  I  have  to  wear  my  gum  boots 
constant.     There  ain't  much  fun  farmin' 


hyar  anyhow.  The  land  is  too  heavy  and 
thar's  gittin'  to  be  too  many  bugs  and 
worms.  Last  year  we  had  a  bug  on  our 
cotton  what  we  call  the  sharpshooter.  It 
come  when  the  balls  were  just  formin'  and 
blasted  'em  so  they  dried  up  an'  stuck 
thar  hard  an'  fast." 

The  man  did  not  own  the  land,  and  one- 
third  of  the  corn  and  one-fourth  of  the  cot- 
ton he  raised  went  to  the  landlord  for  rent. 
He  showed  me  a  better  route  to  return  by 
than  the  one  by  which  I  came.  This  was  a 
tramway  used  for  conveying  logs  from  the 
depths  of  the  woodland  to  the  mill.  But 
instead  of  going  back  to  the  village,  I  fol- 
lowed the  tramway  three  miles  in  the  other 
direction  to  its  very  end.  The  day  was 
quiet  and  sultry,  the  sunlight  flickered 
through  the  foliage,  the  birds  sang,  the 
woodpeckers  clattered  on  the  dead  trees, 
and  once  I  saw  a  king  snake  basking  in  the 
warmth  on  an  exposed  bank.  This  snake 
was  the  most  gorgeous  monster  I  have  ever 
beheld — its  entire  length  of  fully  a  yard 
being  ringed  with  narrow  bands  of  brilliant 
red,  black  and  light  yellow. 

Now  and  then  I  met  loaded  cars,  always 
two  coupled  together,  drawn  by  a  single 
mule.  Near  the  end  of  the  track  was  a 
choppers'  settlement,  a  score  of  structures 
loosely  grouped  among  the  trees.  The 
dwellings  had  floors  and  sides  of  boards; 
but  the  roofs  were  of  canvas.  Such  con- 
struction made  it  a  simple  matter  to  pull 
them  to  pieces  and  move  them  when  the 
vicinity  had  been  chopped  over.  The 
woodsmen  had  their  wives  and  children 
with  them;  and  there  were  numerous  pigs 
and  chickens  wandering  about,  so  that  the 
village  was  quite  domestic. 

The  work  that  interested  me  most  was 
the  herculean  task  of  dragging  the  logs 
from  where  they  had  been  felled  to  loading- 
places  beside  the  track.  This  was  done  by 
ox-power,  four  yokes  to  a  team,  and  even 
then  the  bigger  logs  amid  the  mud  and 
stumps  and  brush  were  almost  beyond  the 
oxen's  strength.  The  creatures  seemed 
very  willing  and  patient  and  intelligent; 
yet  the  drivers  were  always  pouring  forth 
a  torrent  of  oaths  and  abuse,  and  crack- 
ing the  long  lashes  of  their  savage  whips 
with  reports  like  pistol  shots.  Perhaps  the 
string  of  beasts  would  come  to  a  full  stop 
in  some  miry  pool.  Then  there  were  ex- 
citing times.    The  driver  became  volcar' ' 
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the  whip  hissed  and  snapped,  and  the  ox- 
en twisted  and  strained  and  occasionally 
voiced  their  feelings  with  a  complaining  low. 

It  was  nearly  sundown  when  I  returned 
to  the  village  around  the  mill.  My  only 
chance  to  get  anything  to  eat  was  to  go  to 
the  mill  boarding-house,  and  I  was  there  in 
the  washroom  when  the  whistle  blew  for 
quitting  work.  The  men  came  flocking  in 
and  scrubbed  at  the  sink  and  combed  their 
hair.  Afterward  they  sat  or  stood  around 
chaffing,  smoking  cigarettes  and  spitting 
at  the  stove.  Pretty  soon  a  man  appeared 
on  the  porch  with  a  handbell,  swung  it 
vigorously  a  few  times,  and  at  that  cheer- 
ing signal  every  one  started  for  the  dining- 
room.  We  had  a  good  and  hearty  supper, 
but  the  workers  in  shirtsleeves  and  overalls 
did  not  linger  over  it.  They  were  soon  out 
engaged  in  a  game  of  ball.  The  place  was 
not  very  well  suited  to  the  sport,  for  there 
were  buildings  in  the  way,  and  there  were 
stumps  and  bogs  and  pools,  besides  wan- 
dering cows  and  horses  which  the  ball  some- 
times encountered  with  a  resounding  thump 
much  to  their  consternation.  The  ball  was 
erratic.  It  rolled  under  buildings,  or  it 
flew  higher  and  put  the  windows  in  jeop- 
ardy; it  went  over  fences;  it  embedded 
itself  in  the  mud,  and  it  dropped  in  the 
ponds  and  had  to  be  poked  after  with  poles. 
But  these  vicissitudes  did  not  discourage 
the  players,  and  they  kept  at  the  game  till 
the  full  moon  that  hung  in  the  east  above 
the  ragged  woodland  had  changed  from 
silver  to  ruddy  gold,  and  the  gloaming  had 
deepened  into  darkness. 

I  went  away  that  evening  on  the  train; 
but  a  few  hours  later  stopped  off  at  a  little 
town  which  was  a  trading  center  in  a  pros- 
perous farming  country.  Next  day  I  wan- 
dered about  and  made  its  acquaintance. 
Its  central  nucleus  consisted  of  ten  or 
twelve  stores,  mostly  in  narrow,  one-story 
brick  blocks.  The  place  also  had  its  bank, 
its  newspaper  and  its  photograph  gallery, 
the  proprietor  of  which  described  his  art 
as  that  of  "catching  shadows."  Business 
was  dull  in  town  and  would  be  until  fall. 
From  March  to  October  the  farmers  have 
little  cash,  and  during  this  period  they 
generally  "go  on  tick"  at  the  stores,  and 
do  not  buy  at  all  freely.  In  carrying  these 
accounts,  the  stores  either  put  on  an  extra 
price  or  charge  ten  per  cent,  interest.  When 
the  crops  begin  to  be  marketed  the  farmers 
pay  off  old  scores  and  make  more  liberal 


purchases,  and  they  go  on  in  that  way  till 
spring,  by  which  time  the  produce  has  been 
turned  into  cash  and  the  cash  spent.  If 
the  crops  fail,  there  are  dubious  times  all 
around.  The  farmers  cannot  pay  what 
they  owe  nor  buy  more,  and  the  merchants 
cannot  collect  or  sell,  and  every  one  has  to 
pinch  and  economize  till  nature  is  once 
more  bountiful. 

My  longest  walk  while  in  the  region  was 
an  all-day  ramble  off  among  the  farms. 
The  highway  by  which  I  traveled  followed 
for  some  distance  the  valley  of  a  creek — an 
innocent  looking  stream  with  quiet  pools 
and  rippling  rapids;  but  which  evidently 
had  its  spells  of  savagery,  for  the  ground  on 
either  side  was  much  torn  and  furrowed  by 
floods. 

Noon  came,  and  I  stopped  for  dinner  at 
a  log  cabin  off  on  a  byway.  An  old  man 
and  woman  and  their  daughter  constituted 
the  family.  The  man  had  been  furrowing 
out  a  field  for  corn  with  a  little  bull-tongue 
plow,  and  his  daughter  had  been  dropping 
the  seed.  He  complained  that  the  lower 
half  of  the  field  was  as  yet  too  wet  for  plant- 
ing, and  he  reckoned  he  would  have  to 
shoot  the  corn  into  the  mud  with  a  gun. 

The  house  was  quite  primitive,  and  con- 
sisted of  one  room,  a  shed,  a  porch  and  "a 
mud  and  stick  chimney."  I  could  see 
light  through  numerous  cracks  as  I  sat  at 
the  table.  There  were  two  beds  in  the 
room,  and  a  meager  supply  of  other  furni- 
ture. Chairs  were  not  at  all  plentiful,  and 
the  man  ate  dinner  sitting  in  a  creaking 
rocker,  and  the  girl  sat  on  a  three-legged 
stool.  We  had  pokeweed  and  sour-dock 
greens  with  fat  pork,  corn  bread,  oats  boiled 
with  sugar,  and  lastly  a  vinegar  pie.  Some 
of  these  things  were  not  at  all  bad;  but 
my  palate  rebelled  at  the  pie. 

After  dinner  we  adjourned  to  the  porch, 
and  the  man  took  a  chew,  and  the  woman 
lit  her  pipe.  They  were  early  settlers,  and 
the  man  told  how  his  folks  came  from  Illi- 
nois about  1850.  "We  had  a  pair  of  steers 
hitched  to  a  covered  wagon,"  he  said.  "  It 
was  a  long  journey,  and  sometimes  we'd 
git  the  chills  an'  have  to  lay  up  a  while. " 

"We  hadn't  no  doctor's  medicine  then," 
said  the  woman ;  "  but  we  used  to  git  things 
out  of  the  woods  —  black  root,  bur  vine 
root,  wild  cherry,  dogwood — I  can't  name 
over  all  the  weeds  an'  things  my  pap  used 
to  git.  Mother  'd  dry  'em  an'  fix  'em  up 
to  take  when  we  needed  'em." 


The  railroad  track  is  more  frequently  used  by  pedestrians  than  locomotives. 


A  black-throated  gray  warbler  feeding  her  young  just  after  they  left  their  nest. 
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THERE  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
nestling  that  is  born  with  a  warm, 
downy  coat  and  with  strength 
enough  to  start  out  into  the  world,  follow- 
ing his  mother  a  few  hours  after  he  sees 
daylight,  and  the  little  chick  that  makes 
his  appearance  from  the  egg  blind,  naked 
and  helpless.  For  the  most  part,  the 
nestlings  of  grouse,  quail,  sandpipers,  rails, 
ducks,  geese  and  other  game  birds  are  able 
to  leave  the  nest  a  few  hours  after  they 
are  hatched.  The  shell  from  which  these 
chicks  emerge  has  contained  enough  nutri- 
ment to  give  the  nestling  two  or  three  days' 
start  in  the  world.  The  parents  do  not 
have  to  feed  them,  but  they  must  be  hov- 
ered and  kept  warm.  Warmth  is  the  essen- 
tial thing,  and  the  young  are  soon  strong 
enough  to  pick  up  food  for  themselves. 

In  the  large  class  of  birds  known  as 
perchers,  the  nestlings  have  to  be  carefully 
fed  and  nursed  for  two  or  three  weeks  be- 
fore they  acquire  a  coat  of  feathers  and  are 
able  to  leave  the  home.  For  the  first  few 
days  these  nestlings  are  fed  only  the  soft- 
est and  most  nutritious  food.  In  the  place 
of  milk,  as  in  the  animals,  the  naked  nest- 
lings receive  the  partially  digested  food 
of  the  parent's  crop.  In  the  early  stages 
of  life  they  are  fed  almost  entirely  by  what 
is  known  as  the  process  of  regurgitation. 
In  some  birds  this  method  is  used  until  the 
nestlings-are  full  grown  and  even  after  they 
have  left  the  nest,  while  in  others  it  is  used 
only  a  day  or  so  until  the  bantlings  are  able 


to  digest  more  solid  food.  Where  regurgi- 
tative  feeding  continues,  it  is  often  used  as 
a  convenience,  not  a  necessity. 

I  have  often  noticed  that  in  almost  all 
the  songsters  as  well  as  in  many  other  birds, 
the  ability  to  regurgitate  the  food,  or  vomit 
it  up  from  the  craw,  comes  as  naturally 
in  feeding  the  young  as  it  does  for  the 
parent  to  carry  the  food  in  her  bill  and 
place  it  immediately  in  the  mouth  of  the 
nestling.  I  have  found  that  warblers  and 
chickadees,  when  feeding  their  young,  gen- 
erally collect  as  much  as  they  can  in  the 
bill  alone  and  return  every  few  minutes  to 
the  nest;  while  many  of  the  seed-eating 
birds  often  collect  the  food  and  swallow 
it,  and  this  enables  them  to  gather  a  larger 
amount  before  returning  to  the  nest  to 
feed.  In  such  cases  the  craw  is  merely 
used  as  a  carrier  of  food,  and  not  because 
the  nestlings  need  a  predigested  dinner. 

The  humming-bird  and  the  flicker  are 
two  good  examples  of  birds  that  feed  their 
young  by  regurgitation,  not  only  while  they 
are  in  the  naked  stage,  but  after  they  have 
left  the  nest  and  are  not  fully  able  to  care 
for  themselves.  I  have  watched  both  of 
these  species  bring  food  to  their  young 
when  you  could  see  them  holding  particles 
in  their  bills;  but  generally  there  is  no  in- 
dication of  a  dinner,  for  the  morsels  are 
swallowed  by  the  parents  and  then  pumped 
into  the  stomachs  of  the  little  ones. 

The  feeding  of  a  young  humming-bird 
by  its  parent  is  a  frightful  looking  process. 
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The  mother  inserts  her  dagger-like  bill 
clear  into  the  stomach  of  her  nestling  and 
then  starts  a  pumping,  or  what  looks  like 
a  stabbing  process,  until  she  literally  in- 
jects him  full  of  food.  Her  feeding  would 
not  resemble  the  murder  of  the  infants 
so  much  if  she  were  to  go  slowly  and  care- 
fully, but  she  seems  so  rough  and  goes 
with  such  lightning  speed.  I  thought  the 
sight  was  bad  enough  as  I  saw  her  feed 
the  tiny  midgets  when  they  were  little 
larger  than  an  ordinary  bean,  but  it  was 
even  worse  after  the  youngster  had  left 
the  nest  and  was  sitting  on  the  clothesline. 
She  went  at  him  like  a  madman.  He 
opened  his  mouth  and  she  jabbed  her  bill 
in  clear  up  to  the  hilt,  then  there  was  such 
a  shaking  and  wiggling  that  they  could 
hardly  keep  balanced.  But  the  midget 
liked  it  for  he  seemed  to  hold  on  to  his 
mother's  bill  till  she  had  trouble  in  draw- 
ing it  out — he  was  bound  to  have  the  last 
drop.  In  a  twinkling  she  was  off  and  he 
flashing  at  her  heels  squeaking  for  more. 

I  had  little  idea  of  just  the  amount  of 
food  that  a  small  bird  collects  for  its  young 
until  I  watched,  with  note-book  in  hand, 
for  days  at  a  time  at  different  bird  homes. 
During  the  two  weeks  when  young  birds 
are  growing  from  the  egg  to  full  feathers, 
they  require  a  great  deal  of  food  for  such 
rapid  growth;  and  where  the  nest  contains 
from  five  to  eight  growing  appetites,  the 
parent  birds,  on  an  average,  feed  every 
few  minutes  during  the  day.  In  a  case 
where  a  careful  record  was  kept,  a  young 
bird  ate  over  half  its  own  weight  in  food 
each  day.  In  another  case,  during  the 
fifteen  days  that  the  young  birds  remained 
in  the  nest,  they  had  eaten  ten  times  their 
weight  on  the  day  of  flight. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  food  the 
nestlings  receive  is  composed  of  insects  and 
worms.  Last  summer  in  an  old  orchard 
we  found  five  different  species  nesting 
within  a  few  yards  of  each  other.  A  robin 
that  built  in  an  apple  tree  fed  the  young 
on  cut-worms,  angle-worms  and  insects 
until  the  nestlings  were  quite  well  grown, 
and  then  the  diet  was  changed  to  berries 
and  cherries.  In  an  oriole's  nest  near  by 
the  young  birds  were  fed  for  the  first  few 
days  by  regurgitation;  then  the  parents 
began  carrying  green  caterpillars,  wire- 
worms  and  occasionally  cherries,  but  fruit 
seemed  to  be  given  more  as  a  dessert.     For 


three  years  we  have  watched  a  wood  pewee 
build  its  nest  on  the  limb  of  a  pear  tree  in 
the  same  identical  spot.  The  storms  of 
winter  always  destroy  the  old  nest,  and 
each  time  a  new  one  has  been  built  from 
the  foundation  up.  The  food  of  the  pewee 
consists  largely  of  flies,  spiders  and  moths. 
The  other  two  birds  that  nested  near  were 
a  yellow  warbler  and  a  Parkman's  wren. 
These  two  songsters  lived  entirely  on  bugs 
and  harmful  insects;  they  searched  every 
tree  and  bush,  turned  every  leaf  and  pried 
into  the  crannies  and  cracks.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  a  few 
birds  to  an  orchard,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  these  five  species  destroyed  untold 
thousands  of  destructive  insects  and  larvae, 
and  more  than  paid  for  the  little  fruit  that 
the  birds  might  destroy  in  a  dozen  differ- 
ent seasons. 

I  have  watched  at  some  nests  where  the 
young  were  cared  for  almost  entirely  by 
the  female,  and  I  have  seen  others  where 
those  duties  were  taken  up  largely  by  the 
male.  Many  times  I  have  seen  both  par- 
ents work  side  by  side  in  rearing  a  family, 
but  I  never  before  saw  the  work  divided  as 
it  seemed  to  be  in  a  family  of  black-headed 
grosbeaks  that  we  watched  last  summer. 
The  first  day  we  stayed  about  the  nest  I 
noticed  that  the  father  was  feeding  the 
children  almost  entirely.  The  mother  fed 
only  about  once  an  hour,  while  he  fed  every 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  This  seemed  rather 
contrary  to  my  understanding  of  bird  eth- 
ics, for  the  male  is  generally  wilder  and 
the  female  has  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  the  home.  The  next  day  conditions 
were  the  same,  but  I  was  surprised  to  see 
that  the  parental  duties  were  just  reversed. 
The  mother  was  going  and  coming  contin- 
ually with  food,  while  the  father  sat  about 
in  the  tree  tops,  sang  and  preened  his 
feathers  leisurely,  only  taking  the  trouble 
to  hunt  up  one  mouthful  for  his  bairns  to 
every  sixth  or  seventh  his  wife  brought. 
To  my  surprise,  the  third  day  I  found  the 
father  was  the  busy  bird  again.  Out  of 
eighteen  plates  exposed  that  day  on  the 
grosbeak  family,  we  only  got  five  snaps 
at  the  mother  and  three  of  these  were  poor 
ones.  The  fourth  day  we  were  about  the 
nest;  it  was  the  mother's  turn  at  supplying 
the  meals,  but  she  spent  most  of  her  time 
trying  to  coax  the  bantlings  to  follow  her 
off  into  the  bushes.     The  father  brought 


Female  lazuli  bunting  about  to  feed  her  young. 


Female  lazuli  placing  food  in  the  throat  of  her  nestlings. 
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in  food  about  as  often  as  the  mother, 
otherwise  the  youngsters  would  hardly 
have  received  their  daily  allowance. 

Nature  has  given  the  grosbeak  a  large 
and  powerful  bill  to  crack  seeds  and  hard 
kernels,  and  at  first  I  thought  this  would 
be  rather  an  inconvenience  when  it  came 
to  feeding  children.  If  it  was  the  par- 
ents did  not  show  it.  The  mother  always 
cocked  her  head  to  one  side  so  her  chick 
could  easily  grasp  the  morsel,  and  it  was 
all  so  quickly  done  that  only  the  camera's 
eye  could  catch  the  way  she  did  it.  She 
slipped  her  bill  clear  into  the  youngster's 
mouth,  and  he  took  the  bite  as  hurriedly 
as  if  he  were  afraid  she  would  change  her 
mind  and  give  it  to  the  next  one. 

Among  the  hawks,  owls  and  eagles  the 
nestlings  are  fed  from  the  prey  that  is 
brought  in  by  the  parents  and  torn  into 
bits.  Visiting  the  aery  of  a  golden  eagle 
a  few  days  after  the  young  had  hatched, 
we  found  the  headless  bodies  of  four  ground 
squirrels  lying  on  the  rim  of  the  nest,  from 
which  the  parents  had  been  feeding  the 
downy  young.  The  nestlings  soon  learned 
to  follow  the  examples  of  the  old  birds,  and 
as  they  gained  strength  they  tore  their  own 
meals  from  the  birds  and  animals  that  were 
brought  in.  We  found  after  a  number  of 
visits  that  the  bill  of  fare  at  the  eagle's 
aery  consisted  almost  entirely  of  ground 
squirrels,  with  an  occasional  variation,  in- 
cluding rabbit,  quail  and  snake. 

In  a  study  we  made  of  a  red-tailed  hawk 
in  a  tall  Cottonwood  on  the  bank  of  the 
Columbia  River,  the  nestlings  were  fed  on 
quail,  pheasants  and  small  rodents.  One 
day  we  found  the  legs  and  claws  of  a  screech 
owl  in  the  nest,  showing  that  the  red-tail 
is  no  respecter  of  birds,  but  sometimes  de- 
scends to  a  case  of  hawk  eat  hawk.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  summer  when  the  Colum- 
bia overflowed  its  banks  and  covered  the 
surrounding  low  land,  the  red-tails  took  to 
fishing  entirely,  and  fed  their  nestlings  on 
the  carp  and  catfish  that  are  so  plentiful, 
and  which  they  had  no  trouble  in  catching 
about  the  edges  of  the  ponds  and  lakes. 

We  made  a  number  of  trips  to  a  large 
heronry  to  study  the  nesting  habits  of  these 
long-legged  fishers.  One  day  as  I  sat  in 
the  tree-top  watching,  a  great  blue  heron 
sailed  in  and  lit  on  the  branch  above  her 
nest  in  the  adjoining  tree.  There  were 
three  young  in  the  nest  and  they  twisted 


in  ecstatic  contortions  as  the  mother 
stepped  awkwardly  along  the  limb.  Each 
reached  up  its  full  height  to  grasp  her  long 
bill.  She  sat  on  the  nest  edge  calmly  look- 
ing about.  The  young  continued  to  catch 
her  long  beak  and  pull  it  down,  endeavor- 
ing to  make  her  feed  them.  The  mass  of 
undigested  fish  in  her  craw  seemed  to  form 
into  small  portions  and  come  up  as  the 
cud  does  for  a  cow.  She  disgorged  a  fishy 
mess  down  the  throat  of  each  nestling  and 
left  as  leisurely  as  she  came.  In  another 
case,  where  the  young  were  older,  the  mother 
disgorged  into  the  nest,  and  each  youngster 
pitched  into  the  mess  with  a  vigor  and 
energy  that  would  have  amazed  a  litter  of 
young  pigs. 

When  one  climbs  anywhere  near  the  nest 
after  the  youngsters  have  had  a  good  meal, 
they  will  begin  to  "unswallow"  as  fast  as 
they  have  gobbled  it  down.  On  account  of 
this  habit,  especially  common  among  the 
young  night  herons,  it  is  always  safe  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  as  much  as  possible, 
or,  at  least,  not  approach  a  nestful  of 
young  birds  from  below. 

A  few  years  ago  we  made  two  trips  off 
the  Oregon  coast  to  some  rocks  to  make  a 
study  of  the  sea  fowl.  The  gulls  and  cor- 
morants were  feeding  young,  and  they  al- 
ways came  in  with  good  cropfuls  of  fish, 
which  were  vomited  up  for  their  nestlings. 
The  murres  generally  came  in  from  the  feed- 
ing ground  with  fish  protruding  from  their 
bills.  Among  the  Leach's  petrels,  that 
nest  in  burrows  underground,  family  affairs 
are  somewhat  different.  The  petrel  is  a 
bird  that  is  never  seen  about  the  rock  in 
daytime.  It  gathers  its  food  from  the  sea 
surface  miles  out  from  shore.  During  the 
period  of  incubation,  the  male  and  female 
alternate  in  the  duties  of  hatching  and 
brooding  the  young.  One  of  the  parents 
stays  in  the  burrow  with  the  nestling  all 
day  long,  while  the  other  is  at  sea.  Then 
at  dusk  the  flock  of  returning  petrels  sweep 
in  from  the  far-away  feeding  ground  like  a 
swarm  of  bats,  and  the  birds  change  places 
in  the  nest  holes. 

The  petrel  nestling  is  fed  during  the  day 
by  the  parent  thrusting  the  beak  down  its 
mouth  and  injecting  it  with  a  yellowish 
fluid.  The  old  birds  are  expert  at  this, 
for  if  you  dig  one  out  of  his  burrow,  he  will 
immediately  "play  Jonah"  in  your  direc- 
tion with  surprising  power  of  projection. 


Daniel  Boone — the  first  settler  of  Kentucky. 


From  a  painting  by  Tappan  Adney. 
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By  ALFRED  HENRY  LEWIS 


CHAPTER  VII 

CAPTAIN    RUGGLES   OF   THE    CROSS-8 

The  ranch-house  of  the  Cross-8,  Captain 
Ruggles  owner,  was  of  Mexican  architec- 
ture and  construction.  It  was  a  wide- 
spreading,  one-story,  windowless  mud-built 
edifice,  of  the  sort  common  to  its  place  and 
hour.  There  had  been  a  prudent  thought 
for  its  defense,  and  two  corners,  diagonally 
opposite  one  another,  bulged  into  rude  cir- 
cular little  towers.  Riflemen  perched  on 
the  roofs  of  these  could  control  by  their 
fire  the  four  sides  of  the  building. 

Captain  Ruggles  was  a  type  often  found 
in  the  wilderness.  He  had  come  of  good 
people,  been  given  a  good  education,  and 
left  the  East  for  the  West  because  of  money 
embarrassments  that  possessed  a  criminal 
side.  That  was  thirty  years  and  more 
astern.  He  had  lived  down  the  recollection 
thereof  even  with  himself.  He  was  not 
popular  among  Panhandle  Americans.  He 
had  taken  to  wife,  in  his  day,  a  Mexican 
woman;  and  in  Texas  that  is  worse  than 
murder  or  holding  up  a  stage.  The  lady 
had  been  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  which 
was  doubtless  the  reason  of.  Captain  Rug- 
gles' love.  Certainly,  by  popular  tradition, 
there  had  been  little  in  her  looks  to  bring 
Captain  Ruggles'  to  his  knees.  She  had 
been  hideously  ugly  —  besides  being  the 
color  of  a  saddle. 

No  American  worked  for  Captain  Rug- 
gles or  had  place  in  his  service;  for  the  rea- 
sons given,  an  American  of  pure  strain 
would  have  held  himself  disgraced  had  he 
found  his  name  on  the  Cross-8  pay-rolls. 
Those  about  Captain  Ruggles  who  looked 
up  to  him  as  master  were  Mexicans  of  the 
peon  caste;  and  this  perhaps  better  pleased 
his  fancy,  since  they  were  the  more  readily 


inspired  with  fear,  and  therefore  the  more 
easily  managed.  Captain  Ruggles  was 
wont,  on  offense  given  or  cause  furnished, 
to  rush  along  his  Mexicans  with  hoarse  ber- 
serk bellowings,  striking  right  and  left, 
knocking  the  criminals  about  like  nine-pins. 
Thus  it  befell  that  he  was  vastly  respected 
by  his  retainers,  who — for  those  bellowings 
and  headlong  charges  —  named  him  the 
Toro  Colorow  or  Red  Bull,  a  title  of  which 
he  was  proud.  In  age  he  had  passed  fifty 
years;  in  figure  he  was  round  and  un- 
wieldy; his  hair  was  red,  shot  with  gray; 
and  his  complexion — which  stubbornly  re- 
sisted every  tanning  influence  of  sun  and 
weather — had  turned  a  boiled  choleric  hue. 
It  was  this  last  which  suggested  to  the  Mex- 
ican imagination  the  ad jectiveof  "colorow." 

While  Captain  Ruggles  was  a  thunder- 
bolt of  aggressive  war  where  Mexicans  were 
concerned,  his  manner  became  singularly 
suave  and  pacific  when  set  to  deal  with 
Americans.  The  inspiration  of  this  soft 
forbearance  was  obvious,  since  the  last 
thing  for  which  Captain  Ruggles  really  hun- 
gered was  battle.  He  was  too  wary,  too 
fond  of  safety  and  a  profit.  There  lurk  no 
dividends  in  duels,  and  Captain  Ruggles 
nursed  as  first  among  many  pet  aphorisms 
the  following: 

"A  gun -fight  is  one  of  those  things  you 
see  best  from  a  distance." 

There  was  a  redeeming  element  in  the 
ugly  whole  of  the  Cross-8  establishment,  be- 
ing in  truth  Captain  Ruggles'  daughter,  the 
Dona  Inez,  whose  dark  beauty  shone  out 
against  the  harshness  of  her  environment 
like  a  cactus  flower  against  the  homely 
grays  and  browns  and  dust-colors  of  its 
native  plains. 

Also,  Dona  Inez,  aged  nineteen,  was  of 
an  imperious  vein,  and  her  high-tempered 
father  came  and  went  on  the  breath  of  her 
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commands,  or  said  "Yes"  or  "No" — only 
he  said  it  in  Spanish — at  the  lifting  or  the 
lowering  of  her  little  imperious  finger.  Even 
in  his  hour  of  profoundest  raging,  the  Red 
Bull  would  stifle  his  bello wings  if  Dona  Inez 
but  raised  repressive  palm.  And  now 
when  she  was  to  be  betrothed,  and  on  a 
soon  day  wedded  to  Don  Anton  Baca,  every 
one  about  the  Cross-8  felt  depressed  at  the 
prospect;  for  her  father  held  by  her  as  by 
the  light  of  day,  and  the  peons  on  their  side 
argued  that,  once  she  were  gone,  the  Red 
Bull  would  bellow  and  charge  with  fresh 
fury  unrestrained. 

And  yet  the  Mexicans  were  fond  of  Cap- 
tain Ruggles,  for  all  he  knocked  them  about. 
A  Mexican  does  not  like  to  be  mauled;  but 
he  likes  regular  hours,  and  work  well  or- 
dered, less.  Captain  Ruggles  was  as  shift- 
less, and  as  much  the  soul  of  careless  dis- 
order, as  any  Mexican  could  be;  he  cared 
nothing  for  almanacs,  nothing  for  clocks; 
and  with  him  as  with  them,  for  every  pur- 
pose of  labor,  to-mcrrow  was  better  than 
to-day.  This  easy  slackness  deeply  dove- 
tailed with  the  wild,  idle,  half-baked  incli- 
nations of  his  adherents,  and  gave  him  a 
place  in  their  esteem  from  which  no  amount 
of  assault  and  battery  could  shake  him. 
Altogether  the  home-ranch  of  the  Cross-8 
was  not  such  a  sink  of  discontent,  not  such 
a  hive  of  unhappiness,  as  one  might  have 
supposed.  The  ruling  influence,  while  pas- 
sionate, was  lazy,  generous,  careless;  which 
was  precisely  the  kind  of  influence  that 
best  matches  the  slipshod  Mexican  heart. 
Besides,  was  there  not  that  lamp  of  beau- 
ty, the  Dona  Inez,  as  radiant  as  a  star,  as 
high  above  them  as  a  saint,  before  whom 
they  might  bow  down  and  worship? 

CHAPTER    VIII 

THE  UNINVITED  GUEST 

Unless  a  feast  or  a  dance  be  afoot,  a  com- 
munity of  Mexicans  is  not  a  theater  of  tur- 
moil and  mad  activities,  and  the  day  follow- 
ing our  travelers'  advent  at  the  Cross-8  was 
dull  enough.  Both  Captain  Ruggles  and  the 
Dona  Inez  were  so  far  well-bred  that  they 
did  not  annoy  their  guests  by  too  much  at- 
tention, but  let  them  dispose  of  themselves 
as  best  matched  with  their  fancy.  The 
Dona  Inez  came  ever  and  anon  for  a  word 
with  Ethel,  and  to  see  that  she  was  not  dy- 


ing of  solitude.  Assured  on  that  point, 
she  was  presently  back  to  her  own  apart- 
ments, leaving  Ethel  alone. 

The  Mexican  is  no  one  to  permit  his  work 
to  interfere  with  his  festivals,  and  the  sec- 
ond day  took  on  a  livelier  color. 

With  the  earliest  streaks  of  dawn  the 
guests  began  to  gather.  Professor  Dore- 
mus,  remembering  the  empty  wilderness 
through  which  he  had  come,  marveled  at 
their  numbers.  The  throng  all  day  poured 
into  the  cleared  space  about  the  ranch- 
house.  They  were  of  every  sort  and  condi- 
tion; every  rank  had  its  representative  and 
all  were  welcome.  Some  arrived  in  ancient 
carriages  drawn  by  sleek,  sleepy  mules; 
others  came  in  leather-lined  ox-carts,  the 
wheels  of  which  had  never  heard  of  wagon- 
grease,  and  wailed  and  shrieked  most  dolor- 
ously; still  others  rode  in  on  little  donkeys, 
legs  dangling  to  the  ground.  There  were 
men,  women,  boys,  girls  and  babes  in  arms; 
and  these,  with  the  ponies,  mules,  donkeys, 
and  a  legion  of  dogs  made  up  a  checkered 
spectacle. 

As  fast  as  they  put  in  an  appearance,  lit- 
tle clots  and  family  knots  of  folk  pitched 
their  respective  camps.  In  the  end,  full 
five  hundred  were  gathered,  and  all  in  their 
gayest  colors.  It  looked  as  though  some 
fair  or  kermess  were  being  held. 

The  Cross-8  herders  drove  in  fat  cattle, 
and  the  guests — fires  going,  kettles  boiling 
— drew  their  knives  for  slaughter  and 
helped  themselves.  They  went  to  the 
ranch  store  and,  without  money  and  with- 
out price,  were  given  flour,  molasses,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  goods  in  tins.  It  was  a  season 
of  prodigality  and  plenty,  one  calculated 
to  spread  abroad  the  name  of  Ruggles. 

The  dancing  began  early;  the  oldsters 
with  the  babies  sat  about  the  walls  eating 
sweetmeats  and  smoking  cigarettes,  while 
the  beauty  and  chivalry  crowded  the  danc- 
ing space  in  the  middle.  The  orchestra — 
— two  fiddles,  two  guitars,  and  a  tin  can 
half-filled  with  pebbles  wherewith  to  beat 
out  the  tempo — led  by  an  aged  Guitarero, 
had  been  given  honorable  elevation  on  a 
platform  raised  at  one  end  of  the  room. 

The  music  was  hardly  in  full  swing  when 
a  repellent  looking  Mexican  tiptoed  across 
and  whispered  something  to  the  host  in 
Spanish,  the  only  understandable  word  be- 
ing Americanos.  Captain  Ruggles  arched 
his  bald  eyebrows  with  surprise  and  dismay. 
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Hastily  excusing  himself  to  Aunt  Tilda,  he 
left  the  sola.  As  he  did  so  he  gave  a  half- 
apprehensive  glance  toward  Don  Anton, 
where  that  young  patrician,  puffing  a  cigar- 
ette and  looking  ineffably  bored,  stood  lean- 
ing against  the  wall. 

The  lax  etiquette  of  the  Panhandle  in  no 
wise  provided  for  peculiar  demonstration  of 
either  respect  or  welcome  upon  the  coming 
of  a  guest.  The  padre  who  was  present — 
and  a  holy  man  among  Mexicans  is  of  much 
station — had  not  been  granted  especial  no- 
tice. Folk  were  expected  to  attend  the 
baile  without  invitation  and  leave  without 
farewell,  and  in  their  coming  and  staying 
and  going  consult  only  their  own  pleasure. 
That  a  guest  had  appeared  to  whose  recep- 
tion the  host  must  personally  attend,  was 
decidedly  beyond  the  common.  The  won- 
der of  it  might  be  read  in  those  whispered 
comments  and  queries  that  went  buzzing 
from  lip  to  lip. 

Expectation  was  not  kept  waiting.  The 
host  shortly  returned;  and  with  him  came 
Captain  Moonlight,  followed  by  Mr.  Home 
and  Red  River  Bill,  the  two  latter  wear- 
ing what  Mr.  Home  would  have  called 
their  "gala  expression."  Captain  Ruggles 
showed  ill  at  ease,  while  doing  his  best  to 
be  polite.  To  relieve  what  was  unmistak- 
ably a  strain,  for  all  his  cheerful  fortitude, 
he  made  a  signal  to  the  old  Guitarero.  That 
virtuoso  replied  with  the  music  for  a  qua- 
drille, by  which  tactful  diplomacy  public 
interest  was  again  set  flowing  in  channels 
normal,  and  an  eager  covey  of  dancers 
quickly  filled  the  floor. 

It  required  no  deep  diving  beneath  the 
surface  to  see  that  the  advent  of  Captain 
Moonlight  and  his  followers  had  not  multi- 
plied the  gayety  of  the  company.  There 
was  an  odd  look  of  timid  uncertainty  that 
almost  amounted  to  alarm  in  every  Mexi- 
can face.  Clearly  the  newcomers  needed 
no  introduction;  it  stood  apparent  that 
they  were  known  and  feared. 

Also,  as  one  might  tell  by  the  shy,  soft 
glances  of  the  senoritas,  they  were  objects 
of  sighing  admiration  in  certain  blooming 
quarters.  Having  advantage  of  this  last, 
Red  River  Bill  at  once  led  forth  a  damsel 
to  the  dance.  Thereupon  the  damsel,  thus 
distinguished,  waxed  blushingly  proud, 
while  sundry  Mexican  males  glowered. 

Mr.  Home,  being  above  such  frivolities 
as  quadrilles,  made  signs  of  amity  to  Pro- 


fessor Doremus,  whom  he  had  quickly  sin- 
gled out.  These  friendly  signals  so  far  won 
upon  the  professor  that  he  joined  Home, 
and  presently  the  pair  disappeared  in  the 
direction  of  that  room  which  held  the  re- 
freshments. 

Captain  Moonlight  would  not  have  re- 
minded one  of  that  pensive  youth  who,  self- 
accusatory  and  deploring  his  barbaric  man- 
ner of  life,  sat  so  gloomily  over  the  camp- 
fire  of  the  Kiowa.  Far  from  regretting,  he 
would  seem  to  have  returned  to  a  present 
existence,  and  returned  with  open  arms. 
His  costume  was  that  of  a  Mexican  rico,  and 
for  an  arrogance  of  splendor  would  have 
shamed  a  peacock.  There  had  been  no 
laying  aside  of  hats  at  the  baile,  for  such 
was  Panhandle  custom,  and  Captain  Moon- 
light wore  his.  Its  broad  brim  was  even 
more  richly  freighted  of  bullion  and  hawk's 
bells  than  was  Don  Anton's  own.  About 
it,  in  lieu  of  band,  coiled  a  rattlesnake  done 
in  gold  filigree,  head  well  down  on  the  hat- 
brim,  two  blazing  rubies  for  eyes.  His 
jacket  and  trousers  were  of  moss-green  vel- 
vet, the  latter  slashed  below  the  knee, 
Spanish  fashion,  with  wine-colored  silk,  the 
whole  ornamented  along  the  outer  seams, 
and  caught  in  at  the  belt,  with  clasps  of 
gold.  The  jacket,  open  in  front,  displayed 
a  ruffle  of  the  finest  linen.  The  waist  was 
girt  about  by  a  Colt's-45  pistol,  and  a  nine- 
inch  bowie  knife.  The  belt,  scabbard,  and 
holster  that  upheld  knife  and  pistol  were  of 
green  leather  to  match  the  green  velvet  of 
coat  and  trousers.  Half  covering  the  belt 
and  the  cartridges  which  corrugated  it,  was 
a  thick  sash,  wine-color  like  the  silk  slash- 
ings of  the  trousers.  On  the  heels  of  the 
Mexican  boots  jingled  great  spurs  of  silver 
and  wrought  steel. 

Ethel  never  removed  her  eyes,  but  sat 
regarding  him  with  emotions  sadly  mixed. 
The  velvet  costume,  startling  enough  to  be 
sure,  set  off  his  broad  shoulders,  deep  chest, 
slim  waist  and  narrow  hips  to  advantage, 
and  she  felt  rather  than  confessed  that  she 
had  never  beheld  a  handsomer  figure. 

And  yet  there  was  that  about  him  which 
frightened  while  it  drew  her  forward.  His 
whole  atmosphere  was  one  of  rudest  chal- 
lenge, as  though  a  cock  had  crowed.  There 
was  nothing  of  refinement,  nothing  of  vul- 
garity, as  she  understood  the  words.  If 
anything  there  was  a  super-refined  savage- 
ry.    It  was  like  an  insufferable  but  honest 
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bragging.  His  defying  glances  roved  from 
face  to  face.  There  was  no  modesty;  all 
was  aggression;  he  appeared  to  swell  with 
a  sublime  insolence  that  fairly  filled  the 
room.  Never  once  did  he  speak  to  a  man; 
it  was  as  though  they  were  below  contempt. 
But  he  had  word  and  smile  for  every  pretty 
face,  and  all  with  the  manner  of  a  master. 
So  dangerous  was  the  impression  which  he 
threw  off  that  wherever  he  went — and  he 
was  constantly  moving  about — the  men 
shrunk  away  from  him  as  though  daunted. 
And  so  he  continued,  a  living,  breathing, 
boasting  insult  in  green  velvet,  and  stud- 
ied to  be  so.  His  glance  taunted,  his  ex- 
pression sneered;  proud  without  reserve,  he 
transacted  his  vanity  at  every  man's  ex- 
pense. 

Ethel  sat  in  a  daze  of  angry  admiration. 
She  felt  that  if  she  were  a  man  she  would 
hate  him  and  war  with  him  to  the  death. 
And,  while  she  was  so  fired  with  anger  in 
the  subjunctive,  her  swimming  eye,  and 
quick  beating  heart,  told  her  she  was  a  wo- 
man. She  shot  a  sudden  resentful  look 
at  Robert.  His  gaze  was  on  the  floor,  and 
in  his  cheek — she  thought  it  showed  a  pal- 
lor— something  beat  like  a  pulse.  Over 
across,  Don  Anton  was  contemplating  his 
slim  fingers,  striving  to  seem  at  ease;  and 
all  the  while  his  beady  eyes  burned  with  a 
rat  anger  of  mingled  rage  and  fear. 

And  so  this  savage  in  green  velvet  swag- 
gered and  swelled  and  strutted  and  chal- 
lenged unchecked;  no  one  stood  forward. 
It  was  as  though  he  threw  down  a  glove  and 
none  dare  lift  it. 

"They  are  all  afraid — bah!"  Ethel  gave 
a  start.  It  was  the  soft  voice  of  the  Dona 
Inez;  and  yet,  soft  as  were  the  tones,  such 
was  the  tension  of  Ethel's  drawn  nerves  that 
they  struck  upon  her  ear  like  the  booming 
of  a  great  bell. 

The  Dona  Inez  aYose,  and  stepped  down 
among  the  dancers.  She  said  a  sharp  word 
in  Spanish  and  the  music  ceased.  The 
dancers  quitted  the  floor  and  left  it  free  to 
her. 

The  orchestra  now  broke  into  a  Spanish 
dance  that  rose  and  fell,  and  swelled  and  died 
away,  in  a  very  abandon  of  passion.  The 
Dona  Inez  appeared  to  melt  into  the  motion 
and  the  rhythm  of  that  dance;  it  was  as 
though  she  became  part  of  the  music.  At 
first  slow  and  dreamy,  her  steps  soon  took 
on  the  spring  and  fire  of  a  panther.     It  was 


like  a  piece  of  hypnotism;  Ethel  watched 
her  in  a  rapt  way  as  if  locked  in  a  trance. 

The  Dona  Inez  whirled  by  Don  Anton. 
As  she  passed  she  whipped  off  his  wide  hat, 
and  jauntily  fitted  it  to  her  own  little  head. 
She  floated  across  to  the  masterful  one  in 
green,  and  wooed  him  with  body  and  arms 
and  eyes. 

The  old  Guitarero  began  to  sing.  Never 
had  he  been  more  eloquent,  never  flowed 
his  verse  so  free,  as  now  when  he  chanted 
the  loveliness  of  the  Dona  Inez,  and  the  gal- 
lantry of  her  selected  cavalier.  The  com- 
pany, with  parted  lips,  looked  on,  while 
the  two  whirled  through  the  dance.  There 
were  cries  of  admiration,  as  the  Dona  Inez 
approached,  retreated,  repelled  or  surren- 
dered. There  was  a  swirl,  a  sway,  a  sweep, 
that  swallowed  up  the  senses  of  the  on- 
lookers. When  it  was  ended,  one  wondered 
if  it  were  not  a  vision  that  had  come  and 
gone.  The  music  closed  with  a  crash  that 
seemed  to  threaten  every  string  of  the  old 
Guitarero.  And  then,  there  was  the  green, 
masterful  one  on  his  knee,  with  the  little 
hand  of  the  Dona  Inez  to  his  lips. 

Panting  and  fire-eyed,  the  Dona  Inez 
raised  him  to  his  feet.  She  spoke  a  word 
or  two  in  soft  Spanish.  He  led  her  to  her 
seat,  bowed  low  with  hat  sweeping  the 
ground,  and  backed  from  her  as  from  a 
queen. 

Flushed  of  cheek,  and  still  breathing 
short  and  deep,  the  Dona  Inez  turned  to 
Ethel. 

"  Is  he  not  magnificent !"  she  said.  Then 
with  a  comprehensive  glance  of  scorn  that 
took  in  the  entire  sola:  "They  fear  him! 
See  how  small  they  become  in  his  pres- 
ence!" 

Ethel  made  no  reply.  There  was  a  sore- 
ness in  her  heart  to  which  she  could  have 
given  no  name,  and,  asthough  per  incident, 
she  had  begun  to  hate  the  Dona  Inez.  She 
lifted  her  eyes  for  another  look  at  the  arro- 
gant one  in  green.  Something  caught  in 
her  throat  like  a  sob;  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  While  she  listened  to  the  Dona  Inez 
he  had  vanished,  and  taken  with  him  his 
bodyguard. 

The  Dona  Inez  laughed  a  little  teasing 
laugh. 

"Ah!"  she  whispered,  "it  is  he  who  is  the 
lover!  Don't  sigh;  you  shall  see  him  to- 
morrow at  the  roping." 

Ethel  colored  to  her  small  ears;  but  some- 
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where,  somehow,  there  was  comfort  in  the 
words  of  the  Dona  Inez. 

While  the  arrogant  green  one  and  the 
Dona  Inez  went  circling  and  swaying 
through  the  dance,  Don  Anton,  pale  as 
paper  in  spite  of  his  swarthy  skin,  stood 
•gnawing  his  mustache,  and  wrathfully 
plucking  at  his  little  pointed  beard.  He 
beckoned  to  his  side  a  hang-dog  murderous 
creature,  whose  ugly,  half-Indian  face  had 
been  rendered  uglier  by  a  puckering  lance- 
scar  in  the  left  cheek.  Don  Anton  said 
something  under  his  breath  that  sounded 
like  the  hissing  of  a  serpent.  The  other 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  turned  his 
palms  outward  and  upward  in  shuffling  re- 
monstrance. 

"What!"  hissed  Don  Anton;  "must  I 
feed  such  dogs  as  you  a  year  to  have  you 
fail  me  for  a  day?  Is  it  now  that  you  grow 
sick  at  a  thought  of  blood — you  who  call 
yourself  Jose  of  the  Knife?" 

The  murderous  lance-scarred  Jose  whined 
ferociously. 

"To-morrow!"  he  pleaded.  "It  cannot 
be  done  now,  Senor!  Is  Don  Anton  blind?" 
He  gave  a  directing  nod.  There,  squarely 
across,  stood  Mr.  Home  and  Red  River  Bill 
as  watchful  as  ferrets,  guarding  the  perilous 
gallantries  of  their  young  chief.  Even  as 
Don  Anton  looked,  their  steady  eyes  were 
upon  him.  "Do  you  not  see,  Senor?" 
whispered  Jose  of  the  Knife.  "  Let  us  but 
move  an  eyelash,  and  we  are  dead  men. 
Those  gringoes  will  slay  us  both." 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE    KNIFE    OF    DON    ANTON 

There  was  a  vast  deal  of  riding  and  jubi- 
lant rushing  about  at  the  Cross-8  on  the 
day  following  the  baile.  That  roping  and 
bronco  riding  tournament  for  Don  Anton's 
Chihuahua  saddle  was  to  occur,  and  the 
contestants  were  making  busy  preparations. 
Since  the  competitors  did  not  number  more 
than  a  dozen  there  would  be  interested 
scores  to  look  on.  This  of  itself  argues  a 
spirited  exhibition.  It  is  required  that 
men's  vanity  be  addressed  if  one  would 
secure  their  best  effort,  whether  of  busi- 
ness or  play,  and  this  is  done  only  through 
a  full  grand-stand.  Humanity  becomes 
exceeding  listless  when   acting  under  no 


eye  and  inspired  of  no  approval  save  its 
own. 

The  riding  and  steer-throwing  was  to 
take  place  on  a  flat  grassy  space  of  perhaps 
ten  acres.  This  theater  was  marked  off 
by  men  on  ponies,  who  employed  them- 
selves in  riding  its  boundaries,  while  those 
who  were  to  be  onlookers  fringed  it  about 
like  a  fence.  Three  aged  Mexicans,  past- 
masters  of  rope  and  saddle  when  the  oldest 
among  those  who  would  compete  was  be- 
ing carried  in  his  mother's  arms,  had  been 
told  off  by  Captain  Ruggles  to  serve  as 
judges. 

The  tournament  was  not  to  begin  until 
the  judges  signaled;  meanwhile  the  assem- 
bled Mexicans,  afoot  with  the  first  of  the 
sun,  lounged  about  after  their  own  private 
tastes  and  inclinations.  The  older  ones 
gave  themselves  up  to  talk;  for  Mexicans 
are  as  conversational  as  bluejays,  and  as 
ready  to  gossip. 

Old  crones,  equipped  of  cooking  kits 
which  they  carried  packed  upon  burros, 
opened  impromptu  restaurants — the  basis 
being  a  little  fire  kindled  upon  the  grass — 
and  proceeded  to  dispense  jrijoles  and  tortil- 
las, and  whatever  else  in  the  way  of  viands 
could  be  manufactured  from  such  raw  ma- 
terials as  green  and  red  peppers,  beef,  beans 
and  corn  meal.  The  Mexican  is  one  to 
whom  stated  hours  for  meals  is  of  as  much 
unimportance  as  they  are  to  a  blanket  In- 
dian, and  like  the  Indian  he  is  always  hun- 
gry- 

The  Dona  Inez  and  Ethel  moved  slowly 
from  one  group  to  another.  Ethel  could 
not  understand  the  chatter,  but  the  liveli- 
ness of  the  scene  and  the  many-colored 
dresses  engaged  her  interest.  At  times  she 
could  not  refrain  from  casting  here  and 
there  a  furtive  glance,  as  though  looking 
for  one  not  yet  come.  Once,  she  sighed  as 
though  with  disappointment. 

"There  is  he  for  whom  you  wait,"  Dona 
Inez  suddenly  whispered,  with  just  the 
color  of  mockery  in  her  manner.  "He 
comes  early." 

On  the  far  side  of  the  field,  ponies  at  a 
walk,  were  riding  the  enigmatical  Captain 
Moonlight,  and  his  adherents  Mr.  Home 
and  Red  River  Bill.  They  swung  to  the 
ground,  and  lifting  the  reins  over  their  po- 
nies' heads,  left  them  to  graze.  Naturalists 
do  not  account  for  it,  but — bridled  and  sad- 
dled— a  mustang  will  stand  for  a  week  as 
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though  tied  to  a  post,  if  the  rider  upon  dis- 
mounting but  throw  the  bridle-rein  upon 
the  ground. 

The  judges,  having  formally  opened  the 
lists,  summoned  the  competitors,  who  came 
forward  carrying  bridles  and  heavy  double- 
cinch  saddles  on  their  arms.  The  bridles 
were  armed  with  cruel  Spanish  bits  which, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  weakest  hand, 
would  break  the  jaw  of  a  horse.  A  band 
of  unbroken  mustangs,  creatures  that  had 
never  tasted  bit  nor  felt  the  straining  cinch, 
were  driven  up  by  the  horse-hustlers.  The 
old  chief  judge  called : 

"Maurice  Mignel!" 

At  the  word  a  lithe  young  fellow,  dark  of 
face,  legs  bowed  like  compasses,  stepped 
quickly  forth  with  that  waddling  gait  which 
professional  riders  affect.  Throwing  his 
saddle  on  the  ground,  he  unslung  his  lariat. 
Whirling  the  loop  about  his  head,  he  sent  it 
curling  for  the  fore  feet  of  a  vicious  clay- 
bank  to  which  the  judges  pointed.  The 
pony  was  thrown  and  blindfolded.  As  it 
lay  sprawling,  one  Mexican  secured  its  head 
while  another  subdued  the  hind  legs.  Bridle 
and  saddle  were  fitted  to  the  pony  as  it  lay 
stretched — it  was  fairly  rolled  into  the  sad- 
dle— and,  with  eyes  still  bandaged,  it  was 
then  allowed  to  scramble  to  its  feet.  There 
it  stood  and  shivered,  overcome  by  novel 
sensations. 

The  dark  young  Mexican  was  in  the  sad- 
dle like  a  flash.  Picking  up  the  bridle- 
reins,  he  pushed  his  feet  into  the  wooden 
stirrups  as  deeply  as  heel  and  instep  would 
allow.  An  attendant  Mexican  whipped 
the  bandage  from  the  bronco's  eyes,  the 
rider  drove  his  spurs  into  its  flanks,  and  the 
combat  between  pony  and  man  began. 

It  was  mad  tumult — a  whirlwind  of  buck 
and  pitch  and  toss;  then  the  pony  turned 
sullen,  like  a  balky  mule,  and  no  applica- 
tion of  bits  or  spur  or  quirt  by  him  in  the 
saddle  seryed  to  budge  him.  At  the  end 
of  ten  minutes  the  judges  ordered  the  rider 
from  the  saddle;  he  had  not  been  thrown, 
but  his  failure  to  move  the  pony  out  of  that 
stolid  balk  was  marked  against  him. 

Affairs  progressed  rapidly.  One  after  an- 
other the  ponies  were  roped,  thrown,  saddled 
and  mounted.  The  riders  had  varying 
luck,  while  the  ponies  displayed  a  variety  of 
antics,  not  to  say  tactics,  contingent  in  each 
instance  on  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of 
the  pony.    Some  sulked;  while  others  sun- 


fished  about,  nose  down,  back  arched,  in  a 
manner  to  evoke  wildest  applause.  Now 
and  again  the  rider  was  thrown  or  jolted 
off,  and  sent  rolling,  clawing  and  clutching 
at  the  short  grass.  In  these  mishaps  lurked 
the  comedy  element;  and  although  one  t 
broke  his  collar-bone  and  another  his  arm,  . 
and  all  were  bruised,  the  spectators  never 
failed  to  laugh  uproariously.  The  discom- 
fited ones  themselves  arose  to  their  feet 
with  grins — some  sickly,  some  sincere — and 
he  of  the  broken  arm  even  made  it  a  point 
of  manhood  to  laugh  as  he  was  supported 
from  the  field. 

The  old  Mexican  who  served  as  chief  of 
the  three  judges  rode  up,  his  face  wearing 
a  shocked  expression.  With  a  courtly  bow 
he  began: 

"The  Senor  sees  the  young  gringo,"  said 
he,  addressing  Captain  Ruggles,  and  point- 
ing his  age-shaken  finger  at  Captain  Moon- 
light. "  He  is  most  insulting.  He  declares 
the  riding  a  farce,  and  says  that  an  infant 
could  have  conquered  the  worst  among  the 
ponies.  More,  Senor:  he  called  us  sheep- 
herders!"  The  old  Mexican's  eyes  flashed 
at  the  outrage  of  such  an  epithet.  "Also, 
he  demands  that  he  be  allowed  to  compete." 

Captain  Ruggles  looked  at  Don  Anton, 
who  had  joined  them. 

"  By  all  means,  "  said  Don  Anton.  "Give 
him  Sathanthus — the  mad  stallion  that 
killed  Juan.  It  may  be  that  Sathanthus 
will  rid  us  of  this  fellow,  and  make  the  er- 
rand upon  which  I've  just  dispatched  Jose 
of  the  Knife  a  bootless  one." 

"Tell  him,"  said  Captain  Ruggles  to  the 
old  Mexican,  "that  he  shall  have  his  way. 
Say  that  the  Cross-8  men  will  be  glad  to 
learn  horsemanship  from  so  finished  a 
rider." 

The  old  Mexican  bowed,  and  then  paced 
soberly  away  in  quest  of  Captain  Moon- 
light. That  young  gentleman,  mounted 
on  President,  had  forced  his  way.  in  to  the 
open  space,  the  patrolling  boundary  keep- 
ers not  caring  to  halt  him.  While  waiting 
the  return  of  the  old  Mexican,  he  killed  time 
by  putting  President  through  some  aston- 
ishing paces,  the  least  startling  being  to 
dash  ahead  at  top  speed,  and  then,  with- 
out checking,  wheel  squarely  about  and 
dash  the  other  way.  It  was  a  feat  that  re- 
quired the  seat  of  a  centaur,  and — for  Presi- 
dent— the  sure  foot  of  a  goat. 

The  personification  of  vanity,  Captain 
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Moonlight  rode  past  the  Dona  Inez  and 
Ethel  with  the  swiftness  of  a  thrown  lance. 
The  Dona  Inez  applauded,  while  Ethel's  eyes 
shone.  He  had  been  graceful  in  the  dance 
— he  was  tenfold  more  insolently  grace- 
ful in  the  saddle.  The  Dona  Inez  whisked 
off  the  scarlet  handkerchief  thrown  loosely 
about  Ethel's  throat,  and  tossed  it  on  the 
grass.  As  he  flashed  by,  he  bent  from  the 
saddle,  swept  up  the  scrap  of  silk,  and  tied 
it  about  his  own  throat. 

Observing  the  old  Mexican  returning, 
Captain  Moonlight  rode  to  meet  him. 

"You  are,  by  favor  of  Don  Anton  and 
Senor  Ruggles,  to  compete,"  said  the  old 
Mexican  sourly. 

Captain  Moonlight  cantered  down  to 
where  Mr.  Home  and  Red  River  Bill  were 
standing  by  their  saddled  ponies.  Throw- 
ing himself  from  President,  he  fastened  that 
animal's  fore  fetlocks  together  with  rawhide 
hobbles.  This  was  not  to  keep  President 
from  straying  away;  rather  it  was  to  pre- 
vent him  from  making  his  way  to  the  com- 
ing theater  of  contest,  for  he  would  follow 
his  master  about  like  a  collie  dog.  Having 
hobbled  President,  he  stripped  off  saddle 
and  bridle,  and  returned  with  them  on  foot 
to  the  trial  grounds. 

Red  River  Bill  followed  his  young  chief. 
As  the  pair  arrived,  a  Mexican  led  up  a 
buckskin  stallion.  It  came  tamely  enough; 
but  the  eye  like  a  coal  of  fire,  and  the  evil 
cock  to  the  ears,  showed  the  tameness  to  be 
a  sham.  The  buckskin  was  Sathanthus, 
the  fiend  of  the  Cross-8,  and  in  his  present 
quietude  he  but  bided  his  time.  He  had 
killed  one  man;  he  hoped  to  get  a  chance 
to  kill  another;  for  Sathanthus  was  well- 
named,  being  a  born  devil  in  his  heart. 

Sathanthus  must  have  been  sorely  dis- 
turbed by  the  rough  rapidity  with  which 
events  began  to  chase  each  other  through 
his  destinies.  Red  River  Bill  had  brought 
his  lariat;  he  sent  the  loop  tangling  about 
the  ugly  buckskin's  feet.  Then,  planting 
his  sharp  boot-heels  deeply  into  the  sod,  he 
threw  that  astonished  animal  crashing  upon 
his  side.  In  a  moment  Sathanthus  was 
blindfolded,  bridled,  bitted,  saddled  and. 
cinched;  and  then  the  confining  loop  about 
the  fore  feet  was  thrown  free. 

As  the.  buckskin  struggled  to  his  enraged 
feet,  still  blindfold,  he  was  made  aware 
of  a  man  on  his  back.  At  this  his  wicked 
heart  filled  up  for  murder.      He  made  a  vi- 


cious snap  for  the  rider's  left  leg,  and  was 
caught  up  short  by  the  Spanish  bit.  In  his 
rage  Sathanthus  threw  himself  over  back- 
ward. He  hoped  to  catch  and  crush  his 
rider;  for  it  was  thus  he  had  slain  Juan. 
Captain  Moonlight,  more  active  or  more 
watchful,  was  out  of  the  saddle  and  safely 
on  his  feet  when  the  wrathful  Sathanthus 
lay  rolling.  A  sharp  jerk  at  the  bits  helped 
him  to  realize  his  defeat,  and  brought  him 
again  to  his  four  hoofs.  Instantly,  Captain 
Moonlight  was  back  in  the  stirrups  for  a 
second  time,  while  Sathanthus  stood  pant- 
ing. That  fall  had  shaken  his  courage;  he 
would  defer,  further  hostilities  until  the 
bandage  was  removed  from  his  wicked  red 
eyes. 

Sathanthus,  blind,  feet  planted,  heart  on 
fire,  stood  like  a  statue.  Captain  Moon- 
light held  up  two  silver  dollars  before  the 
gaze  of  those  looking  on.  He  placed  them 
between  his  knees  and  the  saddle-flaps — 
one  under  each  knee.  Then  the  obscuring 
bandage  was  whipped  off.  Sathanthus 
winked  and  blinked  and  shook  his  sinful 
head.  A  stinging  cut  of  the  two-thonged 
quirt  which  Captain  Moonlight  wore  looped 
to  his  right  wrist,  and  a  lancing  dig  of  the 
spurs,  brought  Sathanthus  to  his  senses. 
Following  one  wild  skyward  leap,  the  result 
of  pain  rather  than  design,  the  buckskin  de- 
voted himself  to  unseating  his  enemy.  Once 
he  had  him  on  the  ground,  he  could  strike 
him  with  his  fore  feet,  or  crush  him  with 
his  knees,  or  tear  him  with  his  teeth.  But 
first  he  must  hurl  him  from  the  saddle. 

Sathanthus  rushed  straight  forward  like 
a  shot;  then  he  stopped  dead  as  though  he 
had  met  a  stone  wall.  Again  a  forward 
plunge,  followed  by  a  plunge  at  right  an- 
gles. These  proving  of  no  avail  and  the  foe 
still  firm  in  the  saddle,  he  arched  his  back 
like  a  greyhound,  put  his  muzzle  between 
his  knees,  and  broke  into  a  stiff-legged  up 
and  down  see-saw,  now  to  the  right,  now  to 
the  left — in  short  a  paroxysm  of  old-fash- 
ioned, genuine,  heartfelt,  worm-fence  buck- 
ing. During  these  wild  efforts,  Captain 
Moonlight  threw  the  bridle-reins  on  Sathan- 
thus' neck,  and  searching  forth  a  corn- 
husk  wrapper  rolled  and  lighted  a  cigar- 
ette. Thereat  the  onlookers  howled  their 
plaudits. 

When  Sathanthus,  exhausted  by  his  hard 
work,  began  to  falter,  Captain  Moonlight 
cured  his  flagging  energies  with  quirt  and 
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spur.  This  treatment  broke  the  heart  of 
Sathanthus,  who  gave  way  utterly.  Head 
drooping,  flank  quivering,  shaking  in  knee 
and  hock,  he  stood  the  beaten  figure  of  de- 
feat. 

Captain  Moonlight  leaped  from  the  sad- 
dle; as  he  did  so  the  two  silver  dollars  fell 
clattering  to  the  ground.  At  this  incon- 
testable evidence  of  the  sureness  of  his  rid- 
ing the  crowd  renewed  its  admiring  tumult. 
Captain  Moonlight,  with  a  twist  of  the 
wrist,  stripped  bridle  and  saddle  from  the 
broken-hearted  man-killer,  and  gave  them 
to  Red  River  Bill. 

"He  did  not  kill  him!"  said  Don  Anton, 
his  tones  vibrant  of  disappointment. 

"No,"  returned  Captain  Ruggles,  "he 
did  not  kill  him;  although  there  were  mo- 
ments when  I  feared  he  would.  There  has 
never  been  such  riding  on  the  Canadian!" 

Don  Anton  and  his  father-in-law-to-be 
misunderstood  one  another;  the  former  had 
hoped  for  the  death  of  Captain  Moonlight, 
while  the  other  only  feared  for  the  life  of 
Sathanthus. 

"I  could  love  such  a  man!"  whispered 
the  Dona  Inez  to  Ethel,  when  the  battle  be- 
tween Sathanthus  and  his  rider  was  at  its 
height. 

Ethel  shot  a  reproachful  look. 

"  Have  no  fear,"  observed  the  Dona  Inez, 
with  a  teasing  shrug  of  the  shoulders;  "I 
give  you  my  promise  the  other  way.  I  do 
not  fancy  loving  where  I  would  not  be 
loved." 

The  victor  over  Sathanthus  strolled 
across  to  Don  Anton  and  Captain  Ruggles. 
His  manner,  brusque,  supercilious,  was 
only  saved  from  being  impertinent  by  the 
plain  danger — for  danger  is  ever  respecta- 
bly serious — that  dwelt  in  him.  As  it 
stood,  and  for  that  same  reason  of  danger, 
it  was  doubly  an  insult.  He  began  without 
salutation. 

"The  judges,"  said  he,  addressing  Cap- 
tain Ruggles,  "have  given  the  riding  to  me. 
I  shall  compete  in  the  steer-tying;  and 
since  I  think  them  no  better  at  the  roping 
than  at  the  riding,  I  offer  to  handicap  my- 
self in  favor  of  your  Cross-8  bunglers.  Let 
the  best  among  them  tie  down  his  five 
steers,  and  I  agree  to  tie  down  five  in  half 
the  time  or  lose.  At  that,  I  think  I  shall 
take  your  Chihuahua  saddle  back  with  me 
to  the  Palo  Duro." 

"  You  have  set  your  heart  on  that  saddle, 


Senor  Moonlight,"  spoke  up  Don  Anton, 
with  as  near  the  glimmer  of  a  sneer  as  he 
cared  to  risk. 

"Not  for  myself;  I  would  not  disgrace 
the  back  of  my  pony  with  such  a  saddle 
from  such  a  source.  No,  I  shall  give  it  to 
my  man  Red  River.  He  takes  care  of  my 
cattle,  and  shall  ride  it  on  the  range." 

"Cattle?"  repeated  Captain  Ruggles,  pre- 
tending surprise.  "  I  thought  you  were  a 
robe-hunter.  I  did  not  know  you  were  in 
the  cattle  trade,  for  I've  never  heard  of  you 
in  our  Panhandle  round-ups." 

"Nor  are  you  likely  to,"  responded  Cap- 
tain Moonlight,  giving  his  words  the  twist 
of  sarcasm.  "  I  am,  as  you  surmised,  a  robe- 
hunter,  and  in  the  cattle  trade,  as  you  call 
it,  by  accident;  and  at  that  merely  to  the 
extent  of  two  hundred  head.  Some  thiev- 
ing Mexicans  stole  and  destroyed  two  hun- 
dred robes  for  me;  and  I  took  two  hundred 
of  their  cattle" — here  he  looked  at  Don 
Anton,  who  was  biting  his  mustache — "to 
pay  for  them." 

Captain  Ruggles  hastened  to  cut  short  a 
conversation  that  might  graduate  from  the 
unpleasant  into  the  disastrous. 

"I  am  glad  you  will  take  part  in  the 
steer-tying,"  he  said  politely;  "but,  poor 
hands  as  the  Cross-8  people  are,  the  contest 
must  be  on  even  terms." 

"  I  do  not  see  your  pet  assassin  Jose  of  the 
Knife,"  said  Captain  Moonlight  to  Don  An- 
ton. "  Have  you  sent  him  on  some  mission 
of  scalps?" 

"Why  do  you  ask?"  returned  Don  An- 
ton, a  trifle  white.  "Would  you  like  to  see 
my  Jose  of  the  Knife?" 

"  I  should  like  better  to  see  you."  Then 
with  a  sudden  cold  frown:  "You  wear  pis- 
tol and  knife;  do  you  wear  them  for  orna- 
ment?" 

Captain  Ruggles  took  Don  Anton  by  the 
arm  and  led  him  aside,  the  latter,  be  it  said, 
offering  no  mighty  resistance.  The  collo- 
quy thus  ended,  Captain  Moonlight,  with 
an  evil  smile  that  set  his  face  like  a  threat, 
wheeled  on  his  heel  and  returned  to  where 
Mr.  Home  and  Red  River  Bill  had  just  com- 
pleted the  saddling  and  bridling  of  Presi- 
dent for  the  roping. 

The  judges  said  that  Captain  Moonlight 
should  begin  the  steer-tying.  Ten  wild- 
eyed  longhorns  were  driven  upon  the  field, 
and  held  bunched  by  a  couple  of  herders. 
Captain  Moonlight  sat  in  the  saddle  one  hun- 
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dred  feet  away,  that  being  the  distance  al- 
lowed the  steers  at  the  start.  President, 
on  whom  so  much  depended,  was  ablaze 
with  excitement;  for  he  knew  the  game  as 
thoroughly  as  any  looking  on. 

The  aged  chief  of  the  judges  gave  the  sig- 
nal to  be  ready;  Captain  Moonlight,  rope 
in  hand,  nodded. 

"  Vamos!"  cried  the  old  judge. 

President  shot  forward  like  an  arrow;  the 
herders  drew  back,  and  the  steers  finding  all 
free  broke  and  ran.  President  was  instant- 
ly upon  them;  out  flew  the  loop  of  the  lar- 
iat and  settled  about  the  spreading  horns 
of  the  hindmost  steer.  President  stopped 
short,  set  all  four  hoofs;  the  steer  ran  out 
on  the  rope.  President  —  trained  to  the 
work — met  the  shock,  braced  and  leaning 
against  it;  and  the  steer  in  Panhandle  par- 
lance "swapped  ends  with  itself."  It  struck 
the  grass  with  a  crash,  and  lay  stunned. 

In  a  twinkling  Captain  Moonlight  was  on 
the  ground;  the  next  moment  he  had 
pulled  a  fore  and  a  hind  foot  of  the  pros- 
trate steer  together,  whipped  a  "tie"  about 
them  and  fastened  it  with  three  turns  and 
a  knot,  President  meanwhile  pulling  on  the 
taut  rope  as  a  reason  for  the  steer's  lying 
quietly  stretched. 

The  tie  made,  Captain  Moonlight  whis- 
tled, and  President  ran  toward  him,  full 
speed.  With  a  twist  of  the  left  hand,  Cap- 
tain Moonlight  shook  free  the  loop,  and 
seizing  the.  saddle-horn,  as  President  shot 
by,  swung  with  one  motion  to  the  saddle. 
Away  went  President  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
flying  ones,  leaving  the  tied  victim  on  the 
ground.  And  the  time  of  that  first  tying 
was  just  twenty  seconds  by  a  stop-watch. 

As  President  tore  forward  after  the  lit- 
tle herd  of  terrified  steers  Captain  Moon- 
light gathered  up  his  rope.  Again  the 
wide  loop  went  whirling,  again  it  settled 
over  the  flying  horns,  again  the  braced  feet 
cf  President,  again  the  shock  as  the  rope 
tightened,  and  again  the  stunning  crash  of 
the  thrown  steer.  And  so  to  the  last  the 
work  of  roping,  throwing,  tying,  and  recov- 
ering went  forward.  As  Captain  Moon- 
light arose  from  tying  down  the  fifth  steer 
and  held  up  his  hand,  as  showing  his  labors 
done,  the  watch  marked  two  minutes  and 
twenty-five  seconds  for  the  whole  time  con- 
sumed, or  an  average  of  twenty-nine  sec- 
onds to  a  steer. 

The  wonder-smitten   Mexicans  drew   a 


long  breath;  it  was  the  sharpest  roping  and 
tying  they  had  ever  witnessed.  Now  it 
was  over  they  looked  at  man  and  horse,  and 
piously  crossed  themselves;  they  thought 
it  witchcraft.  They  had,  too,  as  an  argu- 
ment for  their  theory  of  witchcraft,  that 
the  quickest  of  the  twelve  contestants  who 
followed,  was  five  minutes  and  ten  seconds 
in  tying  down  his  fifth  steer.  To  the  cha- 
grin of  Don  Anton,  that  gold-embossed, 
stamped-leather,  Chihuahua  saddle,  with 
the  bridle  that  kept  it  company,  became 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  Red  River  Bill. 

It  was  two  hours  later  and  the  field  was 
nearly  deserted.  Captain  Moonlight,  who 
desired  word  with  that  estimable  gambler, 
had  lingered  for  a  talk  with  Frosty — just 
arrived  from  Tasoosa — -before  spurring 
finally  away  to  the  Palo  Duro.  Mr.  Home 
and  Red  River  Bill,  bearing  with  them  the 
Chihuahua  saddle,  had  already  departed, 
and  President  stood  saddled  and  ready  to 
his  master's  motion. 

It  was  while  Captain  Moonlight  lingered 
with  Frosty  that  the  unexpected  occurred. 
It  arrived  in  the  guise  of  Don  Anton,  who 
came  sauntering  toward  them  in  a  care- 
less, matter-of-fact  way.  This  of  itself 
was  enough  to  arouse  suspicion.  Captain 
Moonlight  saw  him  coming  with  the  tail  of 
his  eye,  and  while  he  continued  to  con- 
verse with  Frosty  he  watched  Don  Anton. 
For  all  he  tried  to  appear  at  ease,  the  young 
rico's  face  was  troubled. 

"Have  you  said  'good-by'  to  Senor 
Moonlight?"  the  Dona  Inez  had  whispered. 
"No?"  Then,  with  a  manner  unmistak- 
able: "You  are  negligent.  I  should  not 
let  him  go  without  good-by.  If  you  do,  I 
shall  not  care  to  see  you  again.  Who 
would  have  a  husband  so  grossly  impolite?" 

There  was  a  resolution  as  of  ice  in  the 
steady  gaze  of  Dona  Inez.  Don  Anton 
must  redeem  himself,  or  his  hopes  of  her 
were  lost. 

Despair  gave  him  courage  to  go  in  quest 
of  Captain  Moonlight;  and  at  that  he  owned 
no  plan,  and  possessed  no  least  inkling  of 
what  should  be  his  course. 

Of  a  sudden,  and  when  he  had  come 
within  talking  distance  of  Captain  Moon- 
light, he  became  flooded  of  a  great  thought. 
It  was  an  inspiration;  his  way  stood  open. 
He  might  yet  go  back  to  the  Dona  Inez 
with  the  redeeming  blood  of  Captain  Moon- 
light on  his  hands. 
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As  nearly  as  he  could — and  he  was  no 
mean  actor — Don  Anton  forced  his  tawny 
features  to  a  pleasant  expression. 

"Still  here,  Sehor  Moonlight?"  he  said, 
in  a  fashion  of  affable  surprise. 

Captain  Moonlight's  gray  eyes  became 
agate  as  they  looked  squarely  into  the 
shifty  rat  eyes  of  Don  Anton.  The  latter 
pushed  on  hurriedly;  he  must  get  through 
quickly  or  his  nerve  would  fail  him. 

"There  is  something  I  should  say  to  you, 
Senor  Moonlight.  You  spoke  of  my  wear- 
ing a  pistol,  and  asked  what  use  I  had  for 
it.  I  did  not  answer,  for  it  was  no  good 
time.  Now  may  prove  a  better;  but  be- 
fore I  reply,  that  I  may  know  something 
of  the  difference  between  us,  I  should  like 
to  see  you  shoot." 

This  was  uttered  with  meaning;  Captain 
Moonlight  looked  through  and  through 
Don  Anton,  as  though  searching  his  utter- 
most corner  of  thought.  At  last  he  took 
his  rifle  from  its  saddle-scabbard,  it  being 
part  of  the  furniture  of  President.  The 
weapon  was  a  heavy,  8-square  single-shot 
Sharp's  —  a  fifty-caliber  "buffalo  gun." 
Captain  Moonlight's  glances  roved  about 
the  scene.  Two  hundred  yards  away,  a 
huge  raven  was  heavily  flapping  down  the 
wind.  He  brought  the  big  rifle  to  his 
shoulder;  there  was  a  moment's  pause,  as 
his  eye  traced  the  sights;  then  came  the 
roar  of  the  gun.  A  handful  of  black  feath- 
ers floated  to  leeward,  while  the  great  raven, 
shot  through,  went  plunging  downward  to 
strike  the  grass  with  a  muffled  thump. 

Don  Anton  licked  his  dry  lips  nervously. 

"Wonderful!  He  would  be  mad  who 
met  you  with  rifles!  And  are  you  as  sure 
with  the  pistol?" 

Still  without  word,  Captain  Moonlight 
took  six  chips  from  the  monte  parapher- 
nalia of  Frosty.  Rilling  them  between 
thumb  and  finger,  he  flirted  the  six  fifty 
feet  in  the  air.  They  separated,  one  from 
the  other,  and  hung  for  a  moment  six  dull 
blue  polka-dots,  as  large  as  half-dollar 
pieces,  against  the  brightness  of  the  sky. 
Like  a  flash  Captain  Moonlight's  hand 
sought  his  pistol;  there  came  a  series  of 
sharp  reports  so  closely  set  together  that 
each  seemed  part  and  parcel  of  the  one  that 
went  before.  Five  of  the  blue  disks  were 
shattered,  the  sixth  fell  untouched. 

Don  Anton's  tremulous  hand  had  begun 


to  creep  toward  his  own  weapon.  As  the 
last  shot  was  fired,  he  had  half  drawn  it 
from  the  scabbard,  murder  looking  out  of 
his  black  eyes.  His  plan  lay  bare  in  a  mo- 
ment; he  schemed  to  empty  the  weapons 
of  Captain  Moonlight,  and  then  slay  him. 

It  was  a  brilliant  plan,  a  hopeful  plan, 
but  it  failed.  As  the  sixth  unshattered 
chip  fell  to  the  ground,  Captain  Moonlight 
wheeled  on  Don  Anton,  the  somber  muzzle 
covering  his  fluttering  heart.  Don  Anton 
gasped ;  that  sixth  cartridge  all  unexploded 
still  slept  in  the  proper  chamber.  Would 
this  inveterate  gray-eyed  one  slaughter  him 
where  he  stood  ?  His  life  was  forfeit  by 
every  rule;  his  pistol,  half  out  of  its  scab- 
bard, convicted  him. 

"Caught  with  the  goods!"  cried  Frosty, 
who  was  canvassing  the  proceedings. 

Captain  Moonlight  did  not  fire,  but  stood 
covering  Don  Anton  with  the  muzzle  that 
never  missed.  It  was  a  season  of  terror 
for  the  latter;  he  tasted  death  a  hundred 
times. 

Captain  Moonlight  let  down  the  hammer 
of  his  pistol,  and  returned  it  to  his  belt. 

"Get  his  gun !"  he  said  to  Frosty. 

"Why  didn't  you  bump  him  off,  Cap- 
tain?" asked  Frosty  in  an  injured  tone,  as 
he  gathered  in  Don  Anton's  pistol.  The 
poisonous  little  rico,  transfixed  with  fear, 
offered  no  resistance.  "  It's  plumb  wrong; 
you  ought  to  have  beefed  him." 

"The  better  revenge  is  to  let  him  live;  he 
will  now  die  each  day  through  fear." 

As  Captain  Moonlight  turned  away,  Don 
Anton  in  a  frenzy  of  fright  and  rage  plucked 
his  knife  from  its  sheath.  The  careless 
Frosty  had  overlooked  this  embellishment. 
Like  some  sinister  ray  of  light  the  heavy 
blade  glanced  through  air.  It  whizzed  by 
Captain  Moonlight's  cheek  like  a  giant  hor- 
net, not  an  inch  to  spare. 

Then  befell  the  marvelous.  As  the  knife 
flew  by,  Captain  Moonlight  caught  it  by 
the  buckhorn  haft.  With  one  motion  he 
sent  it  point-blank  at  Don  Anton,  with  the 
vengeful  force  of  a  javelin.  It  was  all  done 
in  so  short  a  space  that  Frosty  did  not  have 
time  to  sing  out.  The  big  knife  had  been 
thrown  and  returned  and  was  buried  to  the 
guard  in  the  shrinking  shoulder  of  Don  An- 
ton. He  plucked  at  it  spasmodically,  then 
he  gave  a  shriek  and  sank  fainting  upon 
the  grass. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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A  MAN  never  goes  ashore,  sir,"  said 
Winkler,  "but  he  gets  into  trouble. 
I  knows  this  now  for  a  fact,  but  still 
I  hankers  after  the  green  grass  sometimes, 
and  the  long  roads  that  don't  keep  heavin' 
up  to  meet  your  feet  or  fallin'  away  till 
your  stummick's  empty,  and  the  immov- 
able houses,  and  the  flowers  in  the  gardens. 
These  things  always  brings  me  trouble,  but 
I  hankers  after  them,  and  whenever  I  gets 
leave  I  commends  my  soul  to  God  and  goes 
ashore. 

"  I  passed  the  week  after  Holy  Week  in 
Monterey,  sir,  once  between  ships,  with 
Brainie  M'Gan,  and  Brainie  he  got  into  the 
worst  trouble  that  I  ever  see  a  man  get  in. 

"Was  you  ever  in  Monterey,  sir?  You 
mind  them  piney  hills,  and  the  long  white 
houses,  and  the  blue  bay,  and  the  roses 
everywheres,  and  how  it  would  feel  to  get 
there  after  you'd  blowed  round  the  Horn 
with  icebergs  and  gales  and  snow,  and 
drifted  over  the  line  through  the  heat  of 
hell,  and  lived  on  maggoty  biscuit  and  rot- 
ten pork! 

"Me  and  M'Gan,  Brainie  M'Gan  as  ever 
was,  had  signed  for  that  cruise,  and  when 
the  last  tired  sail  were  furled  and  the  last 
mangy  rope  were  coiled,  we  goes  ashore 
with  our  chests  full  of  worn-out  duds  and 
our  pockets  full  of  money,  and  puts  up  at 
the  Good  Seaman  or  the  Able  Mariner,  or 
some  such  place  which  were  full  of  thiefs 
and  cockroaches,  and  begun  to  look  for 
trouble.  This  were  Monday  mornin',  and 
it  were  Brainie  as  rooted  up  the  trouble. 

"Says  he,  'Winkie,  let's  go  out  and  have 
a  look  at  things.' 

"But  I  says,  'You  go,  Brainie.  I  ain't 
tired  and  I  ain't  sleepy,  but  I'm  going  to 
off  with  my  duds  and  slip  into  yon  bed  for 
a  spell.  And  I'm  going  to  roll,  Brainie,  I 
am,  and  lucksureitate.  I  ain't  bin  in  a  bed 
for  six  months, '  I  says. 


'*  'Looks  like  it  were  some  buggy,'  says 
Brainie.  'But  never  you  mind,  Winkie; 
they  won't  trouble  you,  my  hearty  little 
man,  till  you've  bin  and  bathed,  they 
won't.' 

"So  Brainie  slips  out  into  the  sunshine, 
rollin'  from  one  foot  to  the  other  like  a 
baby  learnin'  to  walk,  and  I  slips  into  the 
bed,  which  weren't  so  buggy  as  it  might  of 
bin,  and  rolls  from  one  side  to  the  other 
like  a  jolly  dolphin,  sir,  in  the  doldrums. 
It  weren't  long  before  I  slep',  and  it  weren't 
long  from  then  till  Brainie  come  back. 

"  'Hup,  Winkie,'  says  he,  'hup,  my  little 
man.  There's  things  to  be  done,  and  coos- 
tooms  to  hire.  Look  at  them.'  And  he 
showed  me  two  tickets,  sir,  which  each 
were  to  admit  a  gent  and  a  lady  to  the 
Mexican  Ball  which  they  holds  once  a  year 
to  celebrate  the  ending  of  Lent  and  the  be- 
ginning of  in-penny-tents. 

"'We'll  go,  Winkie,'  says  Brainie,  'as 
red  devils  with  horns  and  tails,  we  will,  and 
devil  take  the  hindmost, '  says  he.  '  There'll 
be  soldiers  an'  sailors  and  civilians,  Winkie, 
and  Spanish  girls  wi'  down  on  their  lips  and 
black  eyes,  and  Mexican  girls,  and  maybe 
you'll  meet  your  fate,  Winkie,'  says  Brain- 
ie, 'and  maybe  you  won't.' 

"'I  ain't  lookin'  for  fate,  Brainie,'  says 
I,  'but  if  you're  the  man  I  takes  you  for 
you'll  step  down  to  the  bar  and  fetch  me 
up  a  glass  of  sweetened  water  and  another 
for  yourself,  and  while  you're  goin'  and 
comin'  I'll  slip  into  my  duds.' 

"So  Brainie  he  went  and  come,  and  we 
had  two  more  when  we  got  downstairs, 
and  that  were  the  beginning,  sir. 

"There  was  eight  or  ten  devils  besides 
Brainie  and  me,  sir,  and  sometimes  it 
seemed  like  they  was  more,  but  that  didn't 
matter  because  the  ladies  was  beautiful  and 
plenty.  Brainie  sailed  in,  sir,  and  I  sailed 
in,  and  we  allowed  to  all  we  come  to  know  as 
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we  was  rich  sea-captains  thinkin'  of  splicin' 
up  to  some  honest  girl,  and  buyin'  nouses 
in  that  beautiful  climate  and  settlin'  down 
forever  and  ever.  And  that  were  a  good 
card,  sir,  and  the  ladies  sidled  up  to  us,  sir, 
in  droves,  and  tried  to  make  out  they  was 
virtuous  and  sedate,  and  me  and  Brainie 
we  gave  encouragement  to  all  and  prefer- 
ence to  none,  as  the  sayin'  is. 

"The  lady  I  took  to  supper,  sir,  were  the 
one  Brainie  wanted  to -take,  but  I  cut  him 
out,  sir,  and  she  slipped  her  hand  into  my 
arm,  and  squoze  it.  It  were  a  little  brown 
hand,  sir,  very  soft,  and  jeweled.  There 
was  dimonds  and  rubies  and  saphiras  on 
it,  sir,  but  the  most  showy  of  all  were  a 
pearl  as  made  your  mouth  water.  It  were 
the  bigness  of  a  California  grape  and  the 
color  of  new  snow,  sir,  at  sunrise. 

"  'Are  you  |enjoyin'  life,  Captain  Wink- 
ler?' says  she. 

"'That  I  am,  Donner  Anner,'  says  I, 
for  that  were  her  name,  'but  will  I  enjoy  it 
to-morrer?'  says  I.     'That's  the  question.' 

"  'The  pleasure  of  life  ain't  all  in  riches, 
Captain  Winkler,'  says  she,  and  she  hove 
a  sigh. 

"'No,'  says  I,  'there's  better  things 
than  riches. ' 

"  'You've  hit  it,  Captain,'  says  she,  'for 
there's  love.' 

'"That's  it,'  says  I,  'love;  and  between 
you  and  me,  Donner  Anner,  I  'd  give  my 
all  for  love,  and  die  happy.' 

"'There's  me,  for  instance,'  says  she, 
'with  money  in  three  banks  and  four 
ranches  and  ten  thousand  head  of  cattle 
and  no  hindrances,  but  so  far,'  she  says, 
'I've  lived  loveless,  and  it  begins  to  look 
as  if  loveless  I'd  die.  There's  a  king's  ran- 
som,' says  she,  'on  that  there  hand,'  and 
she  sparkles  the  rings,  'but  it  won't  buy 
me  love,  Captain  Winkler. ' 

"  By  this  time,  sir,  we  was  in  the  supper 
room  and  she  were  filling  her  loveless  body 
with  hot  tomalies  and  Spanish  Red. 

''I  wish,'  says  she,  suddent,  'that  I'd 
knowed  more  sea-farin'  men,  Captain  Wink- 
ler, they's  that  lovable  and  affectionate.' 

"'Do  you  now,'  says  I,  'do  you?' 

"And  she  sighs  like  a  wind  sail. 

"I  was  thinkin'  pretty  hard,  sir,  about 
the  banks  and  the  ranches  and  the  cattle, 
for  I  was  full  of  wine,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  could  keep  Donner  Anner's  life  full 
of  love  if  she'd  keep  my  pockets  full  of 


money;  so  I  puts  my  foot  on  hers  under  the 
table  and  squeedges  it,  and  sighs. 

"'I  think  I  could  love  a  sailor  man,' 
says  she. 

'"Could  you  now,'  says  I,  'could  you?' 

"And  I  made  up  my  mind  to  offer  to  let 
her  love  me,  but,  jest  as  I  were  goin'  to, 
Brainie,  who  were  acrost  the  table  from 
where  we  was,  commenced  to  kick  me  some 
violent  in  the  shins  and  make  dretful  faces. 
First  he'd  look  at  Donner  Anner  and  make 
a  face,  and  then  he'd  look  at  me  and  shake 
his  head  violent  and  wink.  Pretty  soon 
Donner  Anner  tumbled. 

'"That  man's  annoyin'  me,'  says  she. 

'"Is  he,'  says  I,  'is  he?'  And  I  looks 
Brainie  straight  in  the  face,  and  says: 

"'Will  you  step  outside,  my  man,  and 
tell  me  what  you  means  by  makin'  such 
dretful  faces  at  Donner  Anner?'  And  I 
wunk  at  him.  But  he  were  full  as  a  sunk 
ship  and  flew  into  a  pashun. 

"  '  Yes,  I  will  step  out  with  you,  you  lily- 
livered  imposture,  and  I'll  wipe  your  face 
off  your  head,  you  son  of  a  angel, '  says  he. 

"And  we  steps  out,  but  by  the  time  we 
was  in  the  hall  Brainie  had  forgot  that  he 
were  mad,  and  begun  to  wet  hisself  with 
tears.  Then  Donner  Anner  come  out,  and 
I  points  to  Brainie  and  says: 

"  'Look  at  him.  Is  he  sorry?  Look  at 
them  contritionous  tears!'  says  I.  '  Brainie,' 
says  I,  'make  your  peace  with  this  noble 
woman  as  you've  insulted.  Down  on  your 
knees,'  says  I. 

"  Brainie  he  wep'  more  and  more,  and  he 
made  for  to  kneel,  and  would  of  fallen,  but 
I  caught  him  under  the  armpits  and  set  him 
down  careful.  Then  he  took  Donner  Anner 
by  the  hand  and  fell  to  moanin'  an'  kissin' 
it,  and  Donner  Anner  she  wunk  at  me  over 
her  shoulder,  and  made  faces  indicatin' 
that  Brainie  were  far  gone  in  liquor.  Then 
I  heard  Brainie  chucklin'  to  hisself,  and  I 
looked  to  see  what  he  were  up  to,  sir,  and 
God  'elp  him,  sir,  he  were  mouthin'  the  big 
pearl  on  Donner  Anner's  hand  and  workin' 
at  it  with  his  teeth.  I  reached  for  him, 
but  I  were  too  late.  He  got  it  loose,  sir, 
as  I'm  a  livin'  man,  and  swallered  it.  Then 
he  give  a  dretful  chuckle  and  fell  insensible 
on  the  floor. 

"I  snatched  Donner  Anner's  hand  in 
mine  so  as  she  wouldn't  discover  her  loss, 
and  led  her  back  to  the  supper  room.  Then 
I  'scused  myself  and  ran  back  to  Braine 
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and  hove  him  into  the  street.  He  come  to 
a  little  then,  sir,  and  I  got  him  by  the  waist 
and  fell  to  totin'  him  home.  And  all  the 
while,  sir,  he  kep'  chucklin'  and  sayin': 

''Brainie  good  lad,  Brainie  swaller 
pearl,  swaller  pearl,  Brainie  rich  lad, 
Brainie  oysterman,  open  Brainie  and  pearl 
come  out,  Brainie  swaller  pearl.' 

"  I  got  him  into  bed  with  his  boots  on, 
sir,  and  he  slep'  till  noon 
the  nex'  day.  When  he  woke 
up  sir,  he  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  a  sheep,  his  face 
were  that  silly,  and  he  says, 
'Winkie, '  he  says,  'am  I 
dreamin'  or  did  1  swaller 
Donner  Anner's  pearl?' 

"You  didn't  mean  to, 
Brainie,'  I  says,  'I  knows 
that,  but  you  was  dretful  . 
drunk.  But  you'll  return 
it,  Brainie,'  says  I,  'with 
popologies,  and  Donner  An- 
ncr  won't  split.' 

' '  Return  it? '  says  Brain- 
ie, 'I'll  split  if  I  do.' 

"What    else,   my    lad?' 
says  I. 

'  'How?'  says  he. 

'  'Why-,  in  a  little  box  with  cotton  bat- 
ten,' says  I. 

''Don't  be  a  fool,'  says  he,  'how'll  I 
put  it  in  the  box?' 

'  'Why  just  take  it  out  and  put  it  in,' 
says  I. 

But  how  can  I  take  it?'  says  he. 
How? '  says  I .     '  You  talks  like  a  fool, 
Brainie.     You  got  it,  ain't  you,  about  your 
person?     You  just  fork  it  out,'  I  says. 

''I'm  willin'  to  fork  all  I'm  worth,' 
says  Brainie.  '  But  maybe  the  pearl's  stuck 
and  won't  come.' 

' '  Do  you  feel  like  it  were  stuck?'  says  I. 

' '  I  don't  know, '  says  he, '  'pears  to  me 
like  I  has  a  queer  feelin'  here,'  and  he  puts 
his  finger  just  over  the  pit  of  his  stummick. 

"  'Do  you  feel  it?'  says  I. 

' '  I  do, '  says  he. 

"Does  it  feel  cold,  Brainie?' 

''Burnin',  and  big  as  a  apple.' 

''I  hopes  it  ain't  beginning  to  inflame 
you,'  says  I.  'I've  heard  o'  men  dyin' 
from  swallerin'  of  things  that  wan't  half  so 
big — shoe-buttons  and  marbles  and  peach- 
stones,'  says  I.  'But  a  man  hadn't  orter 
be  afeart  to  die,'  I  says.     'It's  the  dyin' 
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with  sin  on  his  conscience  that  makes  a 
man  afeart.' 

''It  ain't  the  sin  on  my  conscience,' 
says  Brainie,  'so  much  as  the  pearl  on  my 
stummick,  God  'elp  me.' 

"  'But  you  know,'  says  I,  'that  onct  you 
was  dead  we  could  get  the  pearl  without 
hurtin'  you  and  return  it  to  Donner  Anner. 
That  ought  to  be  a  comfort, my  poor  friend,' 
says  I. 

''Comfort  be  damned,'  says'  Brainie, 
'and  me  with  fires  in  me  stummick.' 

"'  'Pears  to  me,  Brainie,'  says  I,  'your 
stummick  looks  some  swollen.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  be  you,'  says  I. 

'"It  feels  swollen,'  says  Brainie,  very 
solemn,  'and  swellin','  says  he.  'If  I  pull 
through  this  alive  I'll  never  drink  no  more. ' 

"'It  weren't  the  drinkin'  so  much  as  the 
swallerin','  says  I. 

"  '  I  had  a  mother  onct,  Winkie,'  he  says, 
and  the  tears  wetted  his  face,  'a  good 
mother,  and  look  at  me  now!'  Then  he 
fetched  a  moan  and  seizin'  his  stummick 
with  both  hands  he  commenced  to  roll  and 
struggle.  'I'm  burnin'  up,'  he  says,  'I'm 
full  o'  hell  fire,  and  sin.  I'm  a  thief,'  he 
says,  'and  I'm  in  torment.     The  devil  will 
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get  me,'  he  says.  Then  he  screeched: 
'Don't  let  him  get  me,  Winkie.  Quick! 
Yon  he  comes!  Hold  him  off,  hold  him 
off!  He's  a  shakin'  his  tail  and  a  clawin' 
with  his  talons.     He's  red  as  hell  fire!' 

"The  hair  riz  awful  on  his  head,  and  he 
clawed  at  his  stummick.  I  had  to  holt  him. 
He  got  quiet  after  a  time,  but  moaned 
dretful. 

"'Winkie,'  he  says,  all  of  a  suddent, 
'I'm  dyin',  I'm  perishin'  with  pain.  For 
God's  sake  get  a  doctor. ' 

"I  was  dretful  skeert,  sir,  and  I  sent  out 
for  a  doctor  to  come  quick,  but  I  stayed 
with  Brainie,  for  we  was  good  friends  and 
I  wanted  to  see  the  last  of  him. 

"'Winkie,'  says  he,  'throw  open  the 
blinds  and  let  me  look  my  last  on  the  light 
o'  day!' 

"So  I  opened  the  blinds  and  held  him  up 
so's  he  could  look  out.  He  were  very 
feeble  and  in  pain. 

"'I  feels  like  I'd  swallered  a  corner- 
stone,' says  he,  'God  help  me,'  and  later: 
'Winkie,  I  don't  want  to  be  cut  open  when 
I'm  dead.     I'm  afeart.' 

"There  were  tears  in  my  eyes,  sir,  he 
were  that  wistful. 

"'  It  won't  hurt  you  then,  Brainie,'  says 
I,  and  I  squoze  his  hand.  '  But  if  you  don't 
want  me  to  do  it,  Brainie,  I'll  just  send 
your  poor  corpse  to  Donner  Anner  with  a 
label  on  it  sayin',  "Captain  Winkler's  com- 
pliments, and  Donner  Anner's  missin'  pearl 
is  inside. "  Let  her  do  the  excavatin', '  says 
I,  'that's  my  fancy.' 

"But  it  weren't  Brainie's  fancy,  sir. 
And  he  begged  me  to  have  him  interred, 
pearl  an'  all.  And  then  the  doctor  come 
in,  and  he  says: 


'"Well,  my  man,  what's  the  matter 
with  you?' 

"  Brainie  were  so  weak,  sir,  I  had  to  speak 
up  for  him,  and  I  says: 

"'This  poor  man  has  swallered  a  pearl, 
doctor.  He  were  kissin'  Donner  Anner's 
hand  and  her  big  pearl  come  off  in  his 
mouth  and  he  swallered  it,  and  now  it's  a 
inflamin'  of  him,  and  he's  goin'  to  die.' 

"You  should  of  seen  that  doctor  laugh, 
sir.  He  laughed  till  he  were  most  sick. 
Then  he  says: 

"'Donner  Anner's  pearl,'  says  he,  'you 
swallowed  that,  did  you?  Why,  man,  it 
were  a  false,  fleetin',  perjured  pearl  made  o' 
wax.  I  knows  that,  cause  I  give  it  to  her 
myself. ' 

"But  them  other  jewels  was  O.  K., 
wa'n't  they?'  says  I. 

"'O.  K.  nothin','  says  the  doctor,  'they 
ain't  worth  ten  dollars  Mex.' 

"'And  the  ranches,'  says  I;  'ain't  she 
got  four  ranches  and  money  in  three  banks, 
and  ten  thousand  head  o'  cattle?' 

"'She's  got  a  furnished  room  in  Wharf 
Street,  that's  what  she's  got,'  says  the  doc- 
tor, 'and  all  the  rest  of  her  riches  is  vir- 
tues,' says  he. 

"'I  don't  care  about  that,'  broke  in 
Brainie,  '  I  got  her  damn  pearl,  perjured 
or  not,  in  my  stummick,  and  I'm  a  dead 
man.' 

"'You  ain't  got  no  pearl,'  says  the 
doctor,  'it's  digested  by  now.  You  ain't 
got  no  pearl,  but  you've  got  a  mighty 
fine  imagination,  my  man,  and  you'd  or- 
ter  be  a  novelist.  Is  your  pain  better 
now?' 

Seems  to  me  like  it  were, '  says  Brainie, 
loo  kin'  mighty  silly." 
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MILE  on  mile  of  dreary  marsh  land 
edged  the  leaden  water  of  a  squall- 
swept  lake.  The  north  wind 
wailed  through  the  reeds  with  breath  of 
snow  and  ice.  Decoys  half  sunken  with 
the  freezing  slush  that  gathered  about 
every  floating  object.  Our  blind  as  small 
as  could  conceal  two  men  prostrate.  Beat- 
ing our  wet-mittened,  blue-cold  hands  for 
warmth  upon  the  stock  and  barrels  of  the 
guns  we  lay,  with  wind-burned,  tear-filled 
eyes  peering  through  the  clinking  tangle 
of  the  blind  at  the  dull  sky  where  it  was 
lined  with  wavering  files  of  ducks  beating 
heavily  up  against  the  December  gale  for 
shelter  in  the  lee. 

"I  never  see  such  a  swad  of  'm,"  said 
the  hired  man;  "we'll  get  shoot'n  to-day 
that  is  shoot'n.  Keep  down!  keep  down! 
here  comes  the  all-firedest  flock  that  ever 
was."  And  a  monstrous  swarm  of  blue- 
bills  swung  into  my  little  field  of  sky.  On 
they  came,  a  hundred  feet  above  the  water; 
the  long  line  breaking,  wavering,  reforming 
in  its  sturdy  struggle  against  the  blow. 
Now  they  were  stooping  to  the  decoys,  and 
coming  up  just  above  the  water  on  set 
wings  with  bodies  tilting  from  side  to  side. 
They  disappeared  from  my  peep  hole,  but 
presently  the  leaders  swung  into  view  again 
with  sterns  dropped  and  feet  outstretched. 
"Give  it  to  'm,"  yelled  the  hired  man, 
struggling  to  his  knees,  and  the  roar  of  his 
old  ten  gauge  Belgian  and  the  blinding 
cloud  of  smoke  nearly  shocked  me  out  of 
my  chance.  Down  came  the  bluebills, 
four  or  five  together,  before  the  withering 
blast  of  that  ancient  gun,  and  struck  the 
water  with  resounding  slaps,  bounding  out 
again  as  if  they  were  made  of  rubber. 
"Not  a  kick  left  in  them  ducks,"  said  he, 
looking   around  with   a   slow  grin,   "five 


drams  of  ol'  black  and  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  fours  is  a  killin'  load,  but  it's  'most  as 
bad  on  me  as  it  is  on  the  ducks."  His  lip 
was  bleeding  where  the  recoil  had  cracked 
it,  and  the  finger  that  goes  behind  the  trig- 
ger-guard showed  a  growing  blue  lump  as 
big  as  a  hazel  nut.  .  .  .  "Yes,  they're 
good  eatin';  bluebills  are.  But  we'll  git 
somethin'  better'n  that,  we'll  git  redheads 
to-day,  from  the  feel  of  this  wind,  and 
mebbe  a  canvas-back  or  two.  Them's 
what  I  was  thinking  of  mainly  when  I 
loaded  these  here  shells  so  heavy.  Don't 
shoot  at  no  whistlers  nor  sawbills.  They 
ain't  good  fer  nothin'  but  their  feathers, 
and  we  might  scare  away  a  big  flock  of 
redheads. 

"But  these  same  sawbills  look  awful 
pretty  an'  temptin'  when  they's  picked, 
all  yellow  and  plump,  an'  I  scarcely  ever 
see  one  'thout  I  have  to  snicker  about  a 
time  when  I  was  hard  up  and  couldn't  get 
no  work  and  had  to  shoot  ducks  er  starve. 
I  druv  over  to  the  lake  in  a  freezin'  snow 
storm.  When  I  got  there  they  warn't  any 
water  showin'  but  a  black  air  hole  'bout 
seventy  yards  from  shore.  Well  sir,  talk 
about  ducks!  The  water  was  covered,  the 
ice  was  covered  and  more  comin',  shaddery, 
through  the  flyin'  snow.  I  never  unloaded 
my  decoys  ner  nuthin',  jist  hitched  Jinney 
to  a  bush  an'  took  a  long  sneak  around 
through  the  marsh  till  I  got  to  the  edge 
opposite  the  air  hole  an'  let  'ergo  both  bar- 
rels to  oncet  into  that  monsterous  flock. 
When  I  picked  myself  up  frum  the  snow 
an'  looked,  I  couldn't  hardly  b'lieve  my 
eyes.  They  was  a  path  about  seven  foot 
wide  an'  twenty  feet  long  that  was  just 
scattered  thick  with  ducks.  Well,  we 
spent  'bout  a  day  an'  a  half,  m*  wife  and  I 
did,  pickin'  the  feathers  off  n  'm,  and  then 
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I  hitched  up  the  ol'  horse  to  the  market 
wag'n  an'  druv  over  that  cold  eighteen 
mile  of  road  to  the  city  to  peddle  out  them 
ducks.  I  had  redheads,  which  is  fine  eat- 
in',  an'  bluebills  and  a  few  canvas-backs, 
but  I  had  more  sawbills  'n  all  the  rest  put 
together.  I  bein'  natchelly  honest  told 
everybody  who  wanted  to  buy  that  though 
them  small,  dark  ducks  wasn't  the  best 
lookin',  the'  was  much  better  to  eat  than 
the  pretty  yellow  ones,  but  he!  he!  they 
wouldn't  a  soul  of  them  smart  city  hired 
girls  believe  me.  They  all  thought  I  was 
tryin'  to  sell  my  poorest  goods  first,  just 
like  any  other  pedler,  an'  I  actually  couldn't 
sell  a  single  canvas-back  'till  all  them  saw- 
bills  was  gone.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  couldn't  sell 
a  canvas-back  while  I  had  one  of  them 
pretty  yellow  sawbills  left!  But  I'll  bet 
them  hired  girls  wisht  they'd  b'lieved  me 
when  the  swells  set  down  to  eat  their  ducks. 
W'y,  I'd  just  as  soon  have  a  chunk  of  ma- 
hogany boiled  in  whale  ile  as  one  of  them 
sawbills.  Sh!  duck  down!  here  comes 
a  bunch  of  redheads  as  big  as  a  p'rade;" 
and  down  we  ducked  and  waited  in  breath- 
less silence  while  the  birds  on  bowed  and 
shimmering  wings  battled  up  against  the 
wind  to  the  decoys.  "  I  told  ye  we'd  git 
redheads,  Sonny,  and  I'll  betayaller  bank- 
note we  git  canvas-backs  before  this  wind 
goes  down.  The  ol'  northwester  don't 
wave  his  whiskers  over  the  water  like  this 
for  nothin'.  Hear  them  geese !  Don't  that 
sound  good!  Jest  take  a  peep  behind  you, 
slow  an'  easy  now,  and  see  where  they're 
headin'.  You  bet  they're  just  half  a  lap 
ahead  of  a  reg'lar  ol'  freeze  when  they  go 
south  high  up  like  that,  and  this'll  be  the 
last  duck  shootin'  we  get  this  year,  you'll 
see." 

Canvas-backs  did  come  to  bag,  and  red- 
heads and  bluebills  made  the  shooting  so 
fast  and  furious  at  times  that  the  gun 
barrels  raised  a  steam  from  our  wet  mit- 
tens, and  we  had  to  let  the  birds  go  by 
while  they  cooled. 

But  it  is  chilling  work  and  trying,  this 
late  ducking  from  a  blind,  and  when  the 
shooting  was  liveliest  we  bemoaned  the 
shortness  of  October,  the  teal  and  mallard 
month.  "I  ain't  so  keen,"  said  he,  "fer 
gettin'  out  in  the  cold  like  this  an'  slaugh- 
terin'  ducks  while  a  norther  howls  down 
my  spine  bone.  I  tell  you  I  got  a  soft  spot 
for  shootin'  ducks  on  the  ponds,  and  I'd 


ruther  shoot  a  pair  of  wood-ducks  down  en 
Rice  Crick  than  fifty  redheads  from  a 
blind  in  such  measly  weather  as  we  had 
to-day."  The  wind  found  due  north  as 
the  afternoon  spun  away,  and  now  the  scud 
was  clearing  off  a  sunset  sky  of  cold  yellow 
fringed  by  chilling  green,  across  which  the 
wild  ducks  streamed  up  from  the  miles  of 
lee  shore  like  smoke  and  swung  away  for 
the  south.  Already  hard,  clear  ice  had 
formed  out  some  feet. from  the  sheltering 
rush,  and  with  groanings  and  complaints 
the  hired  man  and  I  beat  a  way  for  our 
boat  through  it  to  the  decoys,  and  picked 
them  up.  Soon  they  were  stored  away  in 
the  boat  and  the  whole  loaded  upon  the 
buckboard.  Then  well  bundled  up  we 
started  on  the  long  drive  home  through 
the  glittering  starlight,  resolving  between 
ourselves  that  winter  shooting  is  only  fit 
for  market  hunters,  and  that  the  ponds  in 
Indian  Summer  form  the  real  sportsman's 
paradise.  "Yes,  sirree, "  said  the  hired 
man,  "  I  c'n  git  more  pleasure  out  of  a  ten- 
mile  tramp  along  a  line  of  ponds  in  Oc- 
tober fer  a  dozen  ducks  than  I  can  freezin' 
in  a  blind  all  day  for  fifty  or  a  hundred." 
The  lake  where  the  hired  man  and  I 
gunned  for  the  deep-water  fowl  is  but  one 
of  a  thousand  that  glint  in  the  sun  through 
that  mighty  stretch  from  Lake  Erie,  on  the 
east,  over  the  whole  of  Michigan,  and  west 
to  the  Dakotas  and  Montana.  Countless 
ponds  lie  here,  deep  bosomed  in  the  woods 
and  rolling  fields,  and  pleasant  farms  ave 
cut  by  streams  winding  their  rush-lined 
and  water-lilied  lengths  through  the  val- 
leys. Much  of  this  sweep  of  country  is 
new,  and  all  of  it  is  but  sparsely  populated 
in  comparison  with  the  East.  The  water- 
holes  are  choked  with  vegetable  life.  Feed 
is  there  in  various  profusion,  and  the  quiet 
which  wild  fowl  love  so  well  enchants  the 
sunny  air.  Even  the  deep-water  lovers 
yield  to  the  charm  of  its  larger  lakes,  with 
their  endless  miles  of  surrounding  marsh, 
and  numbers  spend  the  summer  in  the 
sedgy  bays,  rearing  their  broods.  But  for 
those  many  kinds  of  water-fowl  that  are 
fitted  by  nature  to  thrive  best  in  weedy 
shallows,  where  they  may  dabble  and  gut- 
ter in  the  mud  for  lush  roots  and  water 
worms,  this  region  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Here  they  may  live  undisturbed  by  man 
at  least,  through  that  trying  time  when 
the  young  are  growing  up,  and  for  that 
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short  period  when  even  the  mature  birds 
are  unable  to  fly  because  of  having  shed 
so  many  flight  feathers  at  once  in  the  sum- 
mer moult.  In  early  September  these  teal 
and  mallards  and  wood  ducks,  trading 
from  pond  to  pond  across  the  reddened 
evening  sky,  make  one  thoughtfully  give 
his  shooting  gear  an  anticipatory,  lamp- 
light overhauling. 

But  when  October  comes  over  this  milk 
and  honey  land,  there  spreads  above  an 
arch  of  fleckless  blue  through  all  the  In- 
dian Summer.  The  magic,  frosted  air 
hangs  serene  over  the  golden  livery  of  the 
hills.  That  riot  of  color,  which  spells 
abundance  to  every  living  creature,  spreads 
in  a  glory  of  light  across  the  patchwork 
perspective  of  the  fields  and  away  until 
blended  and  mingled  in  tenderest  blue  by 
the  smoky  haze  which  drifts  down  from 
the  burning  north  woods.  The  covey  call 
of  quail  sounds  temptingly  here  and  there. 
Blackbirds, in  twittering  clouds,  throw  myr- 
iad shadows  on  the  ground.  Cotton-tails 
bounce  from  the  dry  grass  at  one's  feet. 
Small  birds  riot  from  bush  to  bush  in  flocks, 
revelling  in  the  fullness  of  their  seed  ban- 
quet. And  high  in  the  air,  down  from  the 
far  north,  rushes  the  mighty  host  of  wild 
fowl :  line  on  line  of  mallards  and  widgeons, 
pintails  and  shovelers,  black  ducks  and 
wood  ducks  and  gadwals;  and  outspeeding 
them  all  in  marvelous  flight,  the  blue-  and 
green-winged  teal,  to  join  the  summer 
ducks  among  the  rich  grasses  and  rice  of 
these  sheltered  ponds. 

Now  for  a  month  of  quiet  air  and  sun- 
shine may  a  man  shoot  ducks  in  comfort. 
No  bother  about  blinds  here.  No  heavy 
clothing  piled  on  until  free  movement  is 
impossible.  No  decoys  to  take  up  from 
freezing  water  in  the  darkness  of  a  wintry 
after-glow.  And,  in  place  of  the  dreary, 
changeless  spread  of  shore,  rolling  country 
fills  the  gaps  between  shots  with  fine  views 
of  peace  and  plenty. 

An  unlined  shooting-coat  over  a  flannel 
shirt  is  ample  covering,  with  corduroys  and 
hip  boots  below;  though  the  hired  man 
usually  wore  a  pair  of  old,  leaky  shoes 
which  let  the  water  out  as  easily  as  in,  and 
were  cooler  than  boots.  His  puttering 
old  setter  made  the  best  dog  for  this  form 
of  shooting  that  I  ever  saw.  He  was  a 
good  retriever  and  worked  carefully.  He 
could  be  sent  anywhere  by  a  simple  motion 


of  the  hand,  and  the  way  he  would  handle 
a  flopping  mallard  was  a  joy  to  see.  "What 
do  you  think  of  your  old  dog  now?"  he 
seemed  to  say  as  he  picked  his  way  to  the 
hired  man,  to  whom  he  thought,  of  course, 
all  the  spoils  belonged.  These  river  ducks, 
though  not  divers  for  food,  can  get  under 
water  suddenly  enough  when  crippled,  and 
often  stay  there  with  just  the  top  of  the 
head  and  the  bill  above  water.  But  such 
conduct  never  balked  old  Joe.  I  once  shot 
a  hen  wood-duck  from  nearly  overhead 
and  she  fell  very  close  to  me  among  the 
lily-pads.  That  bird  never  stopped  at  the 
surface  at  all.  Went  right  under  when 
she  struck,  and  for  about  five  minutes  I 
watched  for  her  to  reappear  somewhere 
within  gunshot.  She  did  not  show  her- 
self, and  I  had  begun  to  think  I  would  have 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  clamor  about 
wounded  ducks  that  dive  and  hang  on  to 
the  weedy  bottom  until  they  drown,  when 
my  glance  caught  the  white  patch  about 
her  red-rimmed  eye,  and  I  made  out  the 
upper  half  of  her  head  and  bill  poked  up 
under  a  lily-pad.  I  softly  called  old  Joe 
to  my  assistance,  and,  as  he  came  slopping 
along  through  the  muddy  shallow,  his 
searching  nose  caught  the  bird's  scent. 
There  was  a  point  for  a  fraction  of  a  second, 
then  a  mighty  plunge  and  he  reappeared 
with  the  struggling  duck  in  his  mouth. 

Many  of  these  little  ponds  are  strung 
upon  slow  winding  streams  flowing  through 
heavy  timber  here  and  there,  and  wander- 
ing for  miles  between  alder-grown  banks 
where  sparse,  giant  sycamores,  festooned 
with  wild  grapevines,  dip  their  leaves  in 
the  cool  water.  Wood-ducks  breed  here, 
and  when  the  season  comes,  offer  the 
choicest  harvest  of  the  year  to  the  guns. 
Handsome,  strong  and  swift,  their  flight 
through  the  wood  is  like  flashes  of  light. 
They  leave  the  water  at  full  speed  with  one 
flip  of  the  wings  and  tower  straight  to  the 
tree  tops,  their  white  breasts  offering  the 
cleanest  of  marks,  but  the  most  difficult 
to  hit  that  fly.  The  nature  of  good  wood- 
duck  waters  makes  the  birds  easy  of  ap- 
proach within  shotgun  range.  Indeed, 
they  are  usually  found  in  cover  so  heavy 
that  only  clever  snap-shooting  will  stop 
them  at  all.  Two  birds  out  of  five  here 
will  be  good  work,  and,  when  they  are  clip- 
ping overhead  above  the  trees  or  swing- 
ing out   of   sight   around   a  bend   in  the 
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stream,  one  out  of  five  is  an  average  to  be 
proud  of. 

It  is  chancey  work,  and  many  a  clever 
shot  at  quail  or  grouse  has  found  discour- 
agement awaiting  his  first  efforts  at  this  sort 
of  blind  snapping  at  a  half  invisible  mark. 
Occasionally  is  found  a  man  who  develops 
marvelous  skill  at  this  form  of  shooting; 
a  sort  of  unreasoning  instinct  seeming  to 
control  his  movements  instantly  and  with 
precision.  Such  a  man  was  the  owner  of 
the  setter,  old  Joe.  He  seemed  to  know, 
without  thought,  the  distance,  elevation 
and  speed  of  ducks  racing  overhead  above 
the  tree  tops  or  cutting  across  some  arboreal 
ravine  where  but  a  fraction  of  a  second  saw 
their  coming  and  their  going.  He  acted 
with  lightning  speed,  as  he  must  to  catch 
those  fleeting  birds,  and  his  score  would 
run  two  out  of  three  right  along  with  some- 
times seven  and  eight  without  a  miss.  "  I 
don't  never  aim  my  gun,"  he  used  to  say, 
"I  never  think  of  my  gun,  but  just  look 
at  the  bird  with  both  eyes  open,  and,  bang! 
down  she  comes." 

Wood-ducks  were  twice  as  plentiful  ten 
years  ago  as  they  are  now,  and  from  what 
the  settlers  say  they  must  have  been,  at 
one  time,  numerous  enough  to  be  a  nuis- 
ance. Some  stories  are  to  the  effect  that 
wood-ducks  often  destroyed  all  the  corn  in 
the  little  clearings  of  eighty  years  ago.  It 
really  is  hard  to  comprehend  why  their 
numbers  have  fallen  off  so  of  late  unless 
it  is  the  cutting  of  the  heavy  timber  along 
their  favorite  streams.  These  birds  nest 
exclusively  in  hollow  stumps  and  trees,  and 
the  lack  of  such  might  drive  them  to  other 
waters.  They  are  not  great  wanderers, 
and  when  a  pair  have  located  in  a  certain 
place,  they  may  be  looked  for  thereabout, 
with  reason,  until  the  first  freeze  drives  the 
whole  brood  south. 

Such  regularity  of  habits  would  account 
for  a  sudden  disappearance  from  a  locality 
where  the  wood-ducks  could  no  longer  find 
nesting  sites,  for  they  would  be  forced  to 
seek  elsewhere,  and  then  would  keep  near 
the  new  home.  At  any  rate  they  are 
fewer  now.  But  the  struggle  through  the 
tangle  along  the  woodland  stream  retains 
its  old-time  charm,  and  half  a  dozen  birds 
will  always  be  ample  reward  for  the  effort 
at  getting  at  their  feeding  pools.  Wood- 
ducks  are  but  one  of  the  many  kinds  of 
wild  fowl  that  test  one's  mettle  in  this  pond 


region.  All  the  river-feeding  birds  are 
provided  with  much  more  ample  wings 
than  the  sea  ducks,  and,  though  their  flight 
is  not  swifter  than  that  of  the  canvas-back, 
it  is  much  more  variable,  and  such  are  their 
dodging  and  steering  powers,  that  they  can 
clip  through  a  piece  of  timber  at  lightning 
speed,  where  a  slow-turning,  deep-water 
bird  would  come  to  grief  in  twenty  feet. 
When  the  varying  movements  and  speeds 
combine  with  heavy  cover,  open  shooting 
from  a  blind  appears  like  the  simplest  mat- 
ter in  comparison. 

Teal  leave  the  water  with  astonishing 
smartness,  and  if  the  shooting  is  in  any 
brush  the  gunner  is  likely  to  be  reminded 
of  the  thunderous  grouse,  by  the  way  those 
brown  bantams,  the  blue-wings,  slip  out 
of  reach  of  his  sudden  storm  of  lead.  And 
how  they  can  go  when  they  discover  what 
their  danger  is!  I  have  stood  in  the  cat- 
tails by  a  pond  at  evening  when  the  teal 
were  coming  in  to  roost,  and  have  seen 
them  burst  into  a  speed,  upon  detecting 
me,  that  required  a  twenty  foot,  swinging 
lead  to  stop  at  forty  yards.  They  are 
handsome  birds  too,  these  teal,  and  gross 
is  the  man  that  can  chuck  them  in  his 
shooting  coat  without  a  glance  of  admira- 
tion at  the  trim  lines  of  them.  The  drake 
particularly,  in  late  October,  is  a  smart 
and  jaunty  fellow,  tricked  out  in  bedotted 
brown  relieved  by  white  and  black  about 
the  tail,  a  white  triangle  before  each  eye 
in  the  slate  color  of  the  head,  and  on  the 
wings  patches  of  blue  and  stripes  of  black 
and  blue  and  green  most  charmingly  ar- 
ranged. I  know  of  no  more  pleasing  sight 
than  a  close  view  of  a  pair  of  these  clever 
little  ducks  whipping  out  from  among  the 
lily-pads  or  gently  settling  to  water  against 
the  tangled  reeds. 

Half  of  the  charm  of  this  shooting  ducks 
afoot  is  the  delicious  uncertainty  of  it.  A 
big,  promising  water-hole  sometimes  yields 
only  a  snipe  or  two  about  its  muddy  edge, 
where  you  dare  not  shoot  for  fear  of  dis- 
turbing the  possible  ducks  within;  but  the 
next,  an  insignificant,  flag-grown  puddle, 
may  yield  mallards  and  teal  together.  One 
little  pond  fringed  with  willows  and  choked 
with  rice  we  always  called  the  "hen  yard" 
because,  on  a  certain  day,  at  the  first  splash 
of  the  dog  into  it,  a  rail  flapped  out  and 
then  a  wood-duck,  followed  by  a  pair  of 
black  ducks,  a  teal  and  half  a  dozen  mal- 
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lards,  and  to  crown  this  choice  array  the 
old  dog  found  a  woodcock  under  the  wil- 
lows on  the  further  side. 

No  puddle  on  the  route  is  beneath  notice, 
and  success  is  often  due  to  care  and  pa- 
tience in  beating  every  cover  possible  or 
improbable.  The  thorough  man  gets  ducks 
when  others  scour  the  country  in  vain. 
These  river  fowl  delight  in  cozy  ponds, 
hidden  from  strange  eyes  by  willow  thick- 
ets, but  half-dried  pasture  pools  are  not  im- 
possible, and  often  blue-  and  green-winged 
teal  will  be  found  pattering  about  on  the 
mud  left  by  the  retreating  water.  Mal- 
lards are  killed  many  times  when  they 
jump  from  the  bunchy  bogs  about  a  frog 
hole  no  bigger  than  a  tub.  A  sharp  watch 
at  the  sky,  while  tramping  between  ponds, 
often  rewards  the  gunner  with  some  very 
pretty  chances  at  ducks  just  clearing  the 
knolls  as  they  trade  from  pool  to  pool. 
Widgeons  fall  to  the  guns  often,  and  gad- 
wals  and  pintails  occasionally.  Those 
strangest  of  ducks,  the  shovelers,  appear 
at  rare  intervals  to  confound  one's  settled 
shooting  by  their  dashing,  snipe-like  flight. 
Narrow  wings  as  long  as  mallards'  to  car- 
ry bodies  no  heavier  than  those  of  wood- 
ducks  make  them  clever  performers  in  the 
air.  Coming  along  at  eighty  miles,  the 
whole  flock  turns  and  twists,  as  though 
commanded  by  an  individual,  and  then, 
for  no  apparent  reason,  pitches  earthward 
on  roaring  wings.  From  pond  to  pond  you 
wander  in  the  golden  sunlight,  and  down 


the  winding  streams.  Wild  hunters,  too, 
are  abroad,  to  reap  their  share  of  bounty 
from  the  hunting  moon.  The  redtail  swings 
about  in  airy  circles  against  the  sky.  The 
horned  owl  slips  away  on  voiceless  wings 
as  you  approach  his  tangled  hiding-place. 
And,  in  the  dead  leaves  along  the  river 
bank,  grouse  feathers  tell  a  tale  of  that 
master  rogue,  red  fox. 

Over  the  rolling  fields  from  pond  to  pond, 
with  game  pockets  growing  heavier,  until 
the  noonday  sun  and  the  flagging  dogs  pro- 
claim the  lunch  hour.  Then  lunch  in  some 
snug  fence  corner,  with  the  morning's  kill 
laid  out  before  you  in  a  tasteful  row  for 
the  admiring  looks  and  sniffs,  respectively, 
of  yourself  and  the  dogs.  A  dreamy  cloud 
of  tobacco  smoke  helps  a  lone  cricket,  that 
the  frost  has  spared,  to  lull  you  half  to 
sleep.  The  muffled  drumming  of  a  grouse 
in  the  wood-skirting  thicket  mingles  with 
the  faint  and  far-off  dinner  bells,  calling 
the  hands  from  the  fields.  Then  when  the 
wild  things  begin  to  stir  again,  you  move 
on  down  the  valley  through  the  woods  to 
where  the  river  trends  homeward,  to  finish 
at  sundown  the  well-planned  route  at  the 
foot  of  the  long  slope  of  autumn  grass  lead- 
ing toward  the  farmhouse  on  the  hill. 
Slim  shadows  reach  out  across  the  land. 
The  Indian  Summer  sunset  fades  slowly 
into  opalescent  clouds.  The  crisp  breath 
of  evening  is  sweet  with  faint  smells  of  burn 
ing  leaves  and  brush,  and  the  world  swings 
into  a  sea  of  purple  after-glow. 


JOURNEY'S    END 

By  LEE  WILSON  DODD 


I  sped  to  her  across  the  sea; 
Hand  leaped  to  hand  in  Italy; 
Her  sudden  eyes  accepted  me, 

Nor  turned  away ! 
Love  spoke  for  us — there  was  no  single  word  that  we 

Found  breath  to  say ! 

We  only  looked  and  read  the  best, 
The  deepest  secret,  breast  to  breast, 
Love's  heart  discovers  when  we  quest 
With  eager  feet 
After  love's  heart — for  lo,  youth  bridges  east  and  west 
Till  lovers  meet ! 


BENYOWSKY — PIRATE   OF   THE   PACIFIC 


By  A.    C.   LAUT 
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FUR-HUNTERS,  world  over,  lead  much 
the  same  life. 

It  was  the  beaver  led  French  voy- 
ageurs  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  was  the  sea-otter  brought  Russian  coast- 
ers cruising  southward  from  Alaska  to  Cali- 
fornia; and  it  was  the  little  sable  set  the 
mad  pace  of  the  Cossacks'  wild  rush  clear 
across  Siberia  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
The  tribute  that  the  riotous  Cossacks  col- 
lected, whether  from  Siberia  or  America, 
was  tribute  in  furs. 

The  farther  the  hunters  wandered,  the 
harder  it  was  to  obtain  supplies  from  the 
cities.  In  each  case — in  New  France,  on 
the  Missouri,  in  Siberia — this  compelled 
resort  to  the  same  plan,  a  grand  rallying 
place,  a  yearly  rendezvous,  a  stamping 
ground  for  hunters  and  traders.  Here, 
merchants  brought  their  goods;  hunters, 
their  furs;  light-fingered  gentry — off-scour- 
ings  from  everywhere — horses  to  sell,  or 
smuggled  whiskey,  or  plunder  picked  up 
in  ways  untold. 

The  great  meeting  place  for  Russian  fur 
traders  was  on  a  plain  east  of  the  Lena 
River,  not  far  from  Yakutsk,  a  thousand 
miles  in  a  crow-line  from  the  Pacific.  In 
the  fall  of  1770,  there  had  gathered  here 
as  lawless  birds  of  a  feather  as  ever  scoured 
earth  for  prey.  Merchants  from  the  in- 
land cities  had  floated  down  supplies  to 
the  plain  on  white  and  black  and  lemon- 
painted  river  barges.  Long  caravans  of 
pack-horses  and  mules  and  tented  wagons 
— four  thousand  in  line  at  times — came 
rumbling  dust-covered  across  the  fields, 
bells  a-jingle,  driven  by  Cossacks  all  the 
way  from  St.  Petersburg,  six  thousand 
miles.  Through  snow-padded  forests,  over 
wind-swept  plains,  across  the  heaving 
mountains  of  two  continents,  along  deserts 


and  Siberian  rivers,  almost  a  year  had  the 
caravans  traveled.  These,  for  the  most 
part,  carried  ship  supplies — cordage,  tack- 
ling, iron — for  vessels  to  be  built  on  the 
Pacific  to  sail  to  America. 

Then  there  rode  in  at  furious  pa^e  from 
the  northern  steppes  of  Siberia  the  Cos- 
sack tribute  collectors — four  hundred  of 
them  centered  here — who  gathered  one- 
tenth  of  the  furs  for  the  Czar,  nine-tenths 
for  themselves.  Tartar  hordes  came  with 
horses  to  sell,  freebooters  of  the  boundless 
desert,  banditti  in  league  with  the  Cossacks 
to  smuggle  across  Chinese  borders.  And 
Chinese  smugglers,  splendid  in  silk  attire, 
hobnobbed  with  exiles,  who  included  every 
class  from  courtiers  banished  for  political 
offenses  to  criminals  with  ears  cut  off  and 
faces  slit  open. 

On  this  August  night  half-a-dozen  new 
exiles  had  come  in  with  the  St.  Petersburg 
cavalcade.  The  prisoners  were  set  free  on 
parole  to  see  the  sights,  while  the  Cossack 
guard  went  on  a  spree.  The  newcomers 
were  above  the  common  run  of  criminals 
sent  to  Siberia.  The  leading  spirit  seemed 
to  be  a  young  Pole,  twenty-eight  years 
or  thereabouts,  of  noble  rank,  Mauritius 
Benyowsky,  lame  from  a  battle  wound, 
but  plainly  a  soldier  of  fortune  who  could 
trump  every  trick  fate  played  him.  Four 
others  were  officers  of  the  army  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, exiled  for  political  reasons.  Only 
one,  Hippolite  Stephanow,  was  a  criminal 
in  the  sense  of  having  broken  law. 

Hoffman,  a  German  surgeon,  welcomed 
them  to  his  quarters  at  Yakutsk.  Where 
were  they  going? — To  the  Pacific? — Ah,  a 
long  journey  from  St.  Petersburg,  seven 
thousand  miles !  That  was  where  he  was  to 
go  when  he  had  finished  surgical  duties  on 
the  Lena.  By  that  they  knew  he,  too,  was 
an  exile,  who  was  practicing  his  profession 
on  parole.  He  would  advise  them — cautious- 
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ly  feeling  his  ground — to  get  transferred  as 
soon  as  they  could  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  the  peninsula  of  Kamchatka;  that  was 
safer  for  an  exile — fewer  guards,  farther 
from  the  Cossacks  of  the  mainland,  in  fact, 
nearer  America,  where  exiles  might  make 
a  fortune  in  the  fur  trade.  Had  they 
heard  the  schemes  in  the  air  among  Rus- 
sians for  ships  to  plunder  furs  in  America 
"with  powder  and  hatchets  and  the  help 
of  God,"  as  the  Russians  say? 

Benyowsky,  the  Pole,  jumped  to  the 
bait  like  a  trout  to  the  fly.  If  "powder  and 
hatchets  and  the  help  of  God" — and  an 
exile  crew — could  capture  wealth  in  the  fur 
trade  of  Western  America,  why  not  a  break 
for  freedom? 

They  didn't  scruple  as  to  means,  these 
men.  Why  should  they?  They  had  been 
penned  in  festering  dungeons,  where  the 
dead  lay  corrupting  the  air  till  living  and 
dead  became  a  diseased  mass.  They  had 
been  knouted  for  differences  of  political 
opinion.  They  had  been  whisked  off  at 
midnight  from  St.  Petersburg — mile  after 
mile,  week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
across  the  snows,  with  never  a  word  of  ex- 
planation, knowing  only  from  the  jingle  of 
many  bells  that  other  prisoners  were  in  the 
long  procession.  Now,  their  hopes  took 
fire  from  Hoffman's  tales  of  Russian  plans 
for  fur  trade.  The  path  of  the  trackless 
sea  seems  always  to  lead  to  a  boundless 
freedom. 

In  a  word,  before  they  had  left  Hoffman, 
they  had  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  try 
and  seize  a  fur-trading  ship  and  escape 
across  the  Pacific.  Stephanow,  the  com- 
mon convict,  was  the  one  danger.  He 
might  play  spy,  to  obtain  freedom  by  be- 
traying all.  To  prevent  this,  each  man 
was  required  to  sign  his  name  to  an  avowal 
of  the  conspirators'  aim.  Hoffman  was  to 
follow  as  soon  as  he  could.  Meanwhile  he 
kept  the  documents,  which  were  written  in 
German.  Benyowsky,  the  Pole,  was  elect- 
ed chief. 

II 

The  Cossack  guards  came  sulkily  back 
from  their  gambling  bout.  The  exiles  were 
placed  in  elk  team  sleds,  and  the  trail  of 
the  remaining  thousand  miles  to  the  Pa- 
cific was  resumed.  But  the  spree  had  left 
the  soldiers  with  sore  heads.  At  the  first 
camping  place  they  were  gambling  again. 


On  the  sixth  day  out  luck  turned  so  heavily 
against  one  soldier  that  he  lost  his  entire 
belongings  to  the  captain  of  the  troops, 
flew  in  a  towering  rage,  and  called  his 
officer  some  blackguard  name.  The  officer 
nonchalantly  took  over  the  gains,  swal- 
lowed the  insult,  and  commanded  the  other 
Cossacks  to  tie  the  fellow  up  and  give  him 
a  hundred  lashes. 

For  a  moment  consternation  reigned. 
There  are  some  unwritten  laws  even  among 
lawless  Cossacks.  To  play  the  equal  when 
there  was  money  to  win,  then  act  the  despot 
when  offended,  was  not  according  to  the 
laws  of  good  fellows  among  Cossacks.  Be- 
fore the  officer  knew  where  he  was,  he 
had  been  seized,  bundled  out  of  his  tent, 
stripped  naked  and  flogged  on  the  bare 
back  three  hundred  strokes. 

He  was  still  roaring  with  rage  when  a 
coureur  came  thundering  over  the  path 
from  Yakutsk  with  word  that  Hoffman 
had  died  suddenly,  leaving  certain  papers 
suspected  of  conspiracy,  which  were  being 
forwarded  for  examination  to  the  com- 
mander on  the  Pacific.  The  coureur 
handed  the  paper  to  the  officer  of  the 
guards.  Not  a  man  of  the  Cossacks  could 
read  German.  What  the  papers  were,  the 
terrified  exiles  knew.  If  wind  of  the  plot 
reached  the  Pacific,  they  might  expect 
knouting,  perhaps  mutilation,  or  life-long, 
hopeless  servitude  in  the  chain  gangs  of  the 
mines. 

One  chance  of  frustrating  detection  re- 
mained— the  Cossack  officer  had  to  look  to 
the  exiles  for  protection  against  his  men. 
For  a  week  the  cavalcade  moved  sullenly 
on,  the  soldiers  jeering  in  open  revolt,  the 
officer  in  terror  for  his  life.  The  road  led 
to  a  swift  river.  The  Cossacks  were  or- 
dered to  swim  the  elk  teams  across,  the 
officer  going  on  the  raft  to  guard  the 
prisoners,  on  whose  safe  delivery  his  own 
life  depended.  With  hoots  of  laughter, 
the  Cossacks  hustled  the  snorting  elk 
teams  against  the  raft — a  deft  hoist  from  the 
pole  of  some  unseen  diver  below,  and  the 
raft  load  was  turned  helter-skelter  upside 
down  in  mid-river.  When  officer  and  exiles 
came  scrambling  up  the  bank  wet  as  water 
rats,  they  were  greeted  with  shouts  by  the 
Cossacks.  The  prisoners  lighted  a  fire  to 
dry  clothes.  Soldiers  rummaged  out  the 
brandy  casks  and  were  presently  so  deep 
in  drunken  sleep  not  a  man  of  the  guard 
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was  on  his  feet.  Benyowsky  waited  till 
the  commander,  too,  slept.  Then  the 
Pole  limped  careful  as  a  cat  over  cut  glass 
to  the  coat  drying  before  the  fire,  drew  out 
the  packet  of  documents,  and  found  just 
what  the  exiles  had  feared — Hoffman's 
papers  in  German,  with  orders  to  the  com- 
mander on  the  Pacific  to  keep  the  conspir- 
ators fettered  till  instructions  came  the 
next  year  from  St.  Petersburg. 

The  exiles  realized  that  all  must  be 
risked  in  one  desperate  cast  of  the  dice. 
"I  and  time  against  all  men,"  says  the 
proverb.  No  fresh  caravan  would  be  likely 
to  come  till  spring.  Meanwhile  they  must 
play  against  time.  Burning  the  packet  to 
ashes,  they  replaced  it  with  a  forged  order 
instructing  the  commander  on  the  Pacific 
to  treat  the  exiles  with  all  freedom,  for- 
warding them  by  the  first  boat  outward- 
bound  for  Kamchatka. 

The  governor  at  Okhotsk  did  precisely 
as  the  packet  instructed.  The  exiles  were 
allowed  on  parole.  He  supplied  them  with 
clothing  and  money,  and  sent  them  to 
Kamchatka  on  the  first  boat.  A  year, 
less  two  days,  from  the  night  they  had  been 
whisked  out  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  exiles 
reached  their  destination — the  little  log 
fort  or  ostrog  of  Bolcheresk,  about  twenty 
miles  up  from  the  sea  on  the  inner  side  of 
Kamchatka,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
overland  from  the  Pacific. 


II 


Kamchatka  occupies  very  much  the 
same  position  on  the  Pacific  as  Italy  to  the 
Mediterranean,  or  Norway  to  the  North 
Sea.  Its  people  were  nomads,  wild  as  the 
American  Indian;  but  Russia  had  estab- 
lished garrisons  of  Cossacks — collectors  of 
tribute  in  furs — all  over  the  peninsula,  of 
whom  four  hundred  were  usually  moving 
from  place  to  place,  three  hundred  sta- 
tioned at  Bolcheresk,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, on  the  inner  coast  of  the  peninsula. 

The  capital  itself  was  a  curious  con- 
glomeration of  log  huts  stuck  away  at  the 
back  of  beyond,  with  all  the  gold  lace  and 
court  satins  and  regimental  formalities  of 
St.  Petersburg  in  miniature.  On  one  side 
of  a  deep  ravine  was  the  fort  or  ostrog 
— a  palisaded  courtyard  of  some  two  or 
three  hundred  houses,  joined  together  like 
the  face  of  a  street,  with  assembly  rooms, 


living  apartments  and  mess  rooms  on  one 
side  of  a  passage-way;  kitchens,  servants' 
quarters  and  barracks  for  the  Cossacks  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Two  or  three 
streets  of  these  double-rowed  houses  made 
up  the  fort.  Few  of  the  houses  contained 
more  than  three  rooms;  but  the  rooms 
were  large  as  halls,  one  hundred  by  eighty 
feet,  some  of  them,  with  whip-sawed  floors, 
clay-chinked  log  walls,  parchment  win- 
dows, and  furniture  hewed  out  of  the  green 
fir  trees  of  the  mountains.  But  luxurious 
living  made  up  for  the  barrenness  of  fur- 
nishings. Shining  samovars  sung  in  every 
room.  Rugs  of  priceless  furs  concealed 
the  rough  flooring.  Chinese  silks,  Japanese 
damasks,  Oriental  tapestries,  smuggled  in 
by  the  fur-traders,  covered  the  walls;  and 
richest  of  silks  attired  the  Russian  officers 
and  their  ladies  compelled  to  beguile  time 
here,  where  the  only  break  in  monotony 
was  the  arrival  of  fresh  ships  from  America, 
or  exiles  from  St.  Petersburg,  or  gambling 
or  drinking  or  dancing  or  feasting  the  long 
winter  nights  through,  with,  perhaps,  a 
duel  in  the  morning  to  settle  midnight 
debts.  Just  across  a  deep  ravine  from  the 
fort  was  another  kind  of  settlement  —  ten 
or  a  dozen  yurts,  thatch-roofed,  circular 
houses  half  under  ground  like  cellars, 
grouped  about  a  square  hall  or  barracks 
in  the  center.  In  this  village  dwelt  the 
exiles,  earning  their  living  by  hunting  or 
acting  as  servants  to  the  Cossacks. 

Here,  then,  came  Benyowsky  and  his 
companions,  well  received  because  of  forged 
letters  sent  on,  but  with  no  time  to  lose; 
for  the  first  spring  packet  overland  might 
reveal  the  conspiracy.  Raftsmen,  other 
exiles  like  themselves  who  had  met  their 
ship  coming  up  the  river,  now  turned  hosts 
and  housed  the  new-comers.  The  Pole  was 
assigned  to  an  educated  Russian,  who  had 
been  eight  years  in  exile. 

"How  can  you  stand  it?  Do  you  fear 
death  too  much  to  dare  a  blow  for  liberty?" 
Benyowsky  asked  the  other,  as  they  sat 
over  Russian  tea  that  first  night. 

But  a  spy  might  ask  the  same  question. 
The  exile  evaded  answer,  but  a  few  hours 
later  showed  the  Pole  books  of  travel, 
among  which  were  maps  of  the  Philippines, 
where  twenty  or  thirty  exiles  might  go  if 
they  had  a  leader. 

Leader?  Benyowsky  leaped  to  his  feet 
with  hands  on  pistol  and  cutlass  with  which 
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he  had  been  armed  that  morning  when 
Governor  Nilow  liberated  all  the  newcom- 
ers to  hunt  on  parole.  Leader  ?  Were 
they  men?  Was  this  settlement,  too, 
ready  to  rise  if  they  had  a  leader  ? 

No  time  to  lose!  Within  a  month,  cau- 
tious as  a  man  over  a  volcano,  the  Pol- 
ish nobleman  had  enlisted  twenty  recruits 
from  the  exile  settlement  bound  to  secrecy 
by  oath,  and  a  score  more  from  a  crew  of 
sailor  exiles  back  from  America,  mutinous 
over  brutal  treatment  by  their  captain. 
In  addition  to  secrecy,  each  conspirator 
bound  himself  to  implicit  obedience  of 
Benyowsky,  and  to  slay  with  his  own 
hand  any  member  of  the  band  found  guilty 
of  betrayal.  But  what  gave  the  Pole  his 
greatest  power  was  his  relation  to  the 
governor.  The  coming  of  the  young  noble- 
man had  caused  a  flutter  in  the  social  life 
of  the  dull  little  fort.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  Governor  Nilow  and 
tutor  to  the  children.  The  governor's  lady 
was  the  widow  of  a  Swedish  exile;  and  it 
took  the  Pole  but  a  few  interviews  to  dis- 
cover that  wife  and  family  favored  the 
exiles  rather  than  their  Russian  lord.  In 
fact,  the  governor's  wife  suggested  that 
the  Pole  should  prevent  her  sixteen  year 
old  daughter  becoming  wife  to  a  brutal 
Cossack  by  marrying  her  himself. 

The  Pole's  first  move  was  to  ask  the 
governor's  permission  to  establish  a  colony 
of  exile  farmers  in  the  south  of  the  pen- 
insula. The  request  was  granted.  This 
created  a  good  excuse  for  the  gathering  of 
the  provisions  that  would  be  needed  for 
the  voyage  on  the  Pacific;  but  when  the 
exiles  requested  a  fur-trading  vessel  to 
transport  provisions  to  the  new  colony, 
their  design  was  checkmated  by  the  un- 
suspecting governor  granting  them  half  a 
hundred  rowboats,  too  frail  to  venture  a 
mile  from  coast.  Benyowsky  was  again 
playing  for  time  when  the  governor's 
daughter  discovered  his  plot  through  her 
maid  planning  to  follow  one  of  the  exiles 
to  sea;  but  instead  of  betraying  him  to 
her  Russian  father,  the  girl  promised  to 
send  him  red  clippings  of  thread  as  danger 
signals  if  the  governor  got  wind  of  the 
treason. 

The  one  aim  was  to  escape  from  Asia 
before  fresh  orders  could  come  overland 
from  Yakutsk.  Ice  still  blocked  the  har- 
bor in  April;    but  the  St.  Peter  and  Paul, 


the  armed  vessel  that  had  brought  the 
exiles  across  the  sea  from  the  mainland, 
lay  in  port,  enlisting  a  crew  for  the  summer 
voyage  to  America.  The  Pole  sent  twelve 
of  his  men  to  enroll  among  the  crew  and 
nightly  store  provisions  in  the  hold.  The 
rest  of  the  band  were  set  to  manufacturing 
cartridges,  and  buying  or  borrowing  all  the 
firearms  they  could  obtain  on  the  pretense 
of  hunting.  Word  was  secretly  carried 
from  man  to  man,  that  when  a  light  ap- 
peared hoisted  on  the  end  of  a  flag-staff 
above  the  Benyowsky  hut  all  were  to 
rally  for  the  settlement  across  the  ravine 
from  the  fcrt. 

The  crisis  came  before  the  harbor  had 
opened.  Benyowsky  was  on  a  sled  journey 
inland  with  the  governor,  when  an  exile 
came  to  him  by  night  with  word  that  one 
of  the  conspirators  had  lost  his  nerve  and 
determined  to  save  his  own  neck  by  con- 
fessing all.  The  traitor  was  even  now 
hard  on  the  trail  to  overtake  the  governor. 
Without  a  moment's  wavering,  Benyowsky 
sent  the  messenger  back  with  a  flask  of 
poisoned  brandy  for  the  man. 

The  Pole  had  scarcely  returned  to  his 
hut  in  the  exile  village  when  the  governor's 
daughter  came  in  tears.  Ismyloff,  a  young 
Russian  trader,  who  had  all  winter  tried 
to  join  the  conspirators  as  a  spy,  had  been 
on  the  trail  when  the  traitor  was  poi- 
soned and  was  now  closeted  with  Gover- 
nor Nilow. 

It  was  the  night  of  April  23d.  No  sooner 
had  the  daughter  gone  than  the  light  was 
run  up  on  the  flag-staff,  the  bridge  across 
the  ravine  was  hurriedly  broken  down. 
Arms  were  dragged  from  hiding  in  the 
cellars,  windows  and  doors  barricaded, 
sentinels  placed  in  hiding  along  the  ditch 
below  the  broken  bridge.  A  day  passed 
and  no  word  came.  Governor  and  officers 
were  still  busy  examining  witnesses.  In 
the  morning  arrived  a  maid  from  the  gov- 
ernor's daughter  with  a  red  thread  of  warn- 
ing, and  none  too  soon;  for  at  ten  o'clock 
a  Cossack  sergeant  brought  a  polite  invita- 
tion from  the  governor  for  the  pleasure  of 
M.  Benyowsky's  company  at  breakfast. 

M.  Benyowsky  returns  polite  regrets  that 
he  is  slightly  indisposed,  but  hopes  to  give 
himself  the  pleasure  later. 

The  sergeant  blinked  his  eyes  and  opined 
it  was  wiser  to  go  by  fair  means  than  be 
dragged  by  main  force. 
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The  Pole  advised  the  sergeant  to  make 
his  will  before  repeating  that  threat. 

Noon  saw  two  Cossacks  and  an  officer 
thundering  at  the  Pole's  hut;  and  the  door 
opened  wide.  In  marched  soldiers,  armed 
to  the  teeth;  but  before  their  clicking  heels 
had  ceased  to  mark  time,  the  door  was 
slammed  shut  and  Benyowsky  whistled.  A 
dozen  exiles  rose  out  of  the  floor.  Cossacks 
and  captors  rolled  in  a  heap.  The  soldiers 
were  bound  hands  and  feet,  and  bundled 
into  the  cellar.  Meanwhile  the  sentinels 
hidden  in  the  ravine  had  captured  Ismy- 
loff,  the  nephew  of  the  chancellor,  and  two 
other  Russians,  who  were  added  to  the 
captives  in  the  cellar.  Now  the  governor 
changed  his  tactics.  A  letter  was  received 
from  the  daughter  pleading  with  her  lover 
to  come  and  be  reconciled  with  the  father; 
but'  in  the  letter  were  two  or  three  tiny 
red  threads.  The  letter  had  been  written 
under  force. 

Benyowsky's  answer  was  to  marshal 
fifty-seven  men  in  three  divisions:  one 
round  the  house,  the  largest  hidden  in  the 
dark  of  the  ravine,  a  decoy  group  stationed 
plain  in  the  ditch  to  draw  attack. 

By  midnight  sentinels  sent  word  that 
the  main  guard  of  Cossacks  had  reached 
the  ravine.  The  decoy  made  a  feint  of  re- 
sistance. The  Cossacks  sent  back  to  the 
fort  for  reinforcements.  The  Pole  waited 
only  till  all  the  Cossacks  were  on  the  ditch 
bank,  then  instructing  the  little  band  of 
decoys  to  keep  up  a  sham  fight,  poured  his 
main  forces  through  the  dark,  across  the 
plain  on  a  race  for  the  fort.  Palisades  were 
scaled,  gates  rammed,  guards  stabbed 
where  they  stood!  Benyowsky's  men  had 
the  fort  and  the  gates  barricaded  again 
before  Governor  Nilow  could  collect  his 
senses.  As  Benyowsky  entered  the  main 
rooms,  the  enraged  commander  seized  a 
pistol.  It  missed  fire.  Nilow  sprang  at 
the  Pole's  throat,  roaring  out  he  would  see 
the  exiles  in  hell  before  he  would  sur- 
render. The  Pole,  slender  of  build  and 
lame,  had  swayed  back  under  the  onslaught 
when  the  circular  slash  of  a  cutlass  in  the 
hand  of  an  exile  officer  severed  the  gov- 
ernor's head  from  his  body. 

Twenty-eight  Cossacks  were  at  once  put 
to  the  sword  inside  the  fort;  but  the  exiles 
were  not  yet  out  of  their  troubles.  Though 
they  had  seized  the  armed  vessel  at  once 
and  transferred  to  the  hold  the  entire  loot 


of  the  fort — furs,  silks,  supplies,  gold — it 
would  be  two  weeks  before  the  ice  would 
free  the  port.  Meanwhile,  the  two  hun- 
dred defeated  Cossacks  had  retreated  to  a 
hill,  and  sent  coureurs  scurrying  for  help 
to  the  other  forts  of  Kamchatka.  Within 
two  weeks  seven  hundred  Cossacks  would 
be  on  the  hills;  and  the  exiles  with  supplies 
on  board  the  vessel  could  be  cut  off  in  the 
fort  and  starved  into  surrender. 

No  time  to  waste,  Benyowsky!  Not  a 
woman  or  child  was  harmed;  but  every 
family  in  the  fort  was  quickly  imprisoned 
in  the  chapel.  Round  this,  outside,  were 
piled  chairs,  furniture,  pitch,  tar,  powder, 
whale  oil.  Promptly  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, three  women  and  twelve  young  girls — 
wives  and  daughters  of  Cossack  officers — 
were  dispatched  to  the  Cossack  besiegers 
on  the  hill  with  word  that  unless  the  Cos- 
sacks surrendered  their  arms  to  the  exiles 
within  one  hour  and  sent  down  fifty  soldiers 
as  hostages — precisely  at  ten  o'clock  the 
church  would  be  set  on  fire. 

The  women  were  seen  to  ascend  the  hill. 
No  signal  came  from  the  Cossacks.  At  a 
quarter  past  nine  Benyowsky  kindled  fires 
at  each  of  the  four  angles  of  the  church. 
Still  not  a  sign !  The  flames  began  to 
mount.  At  half-past  nine  a  forest  of  hand- 
kerchiefs and  white  sheets  began  waving 
truce  above  the  hill,  and  a  host  of  men 
came  spurring  to  the  fort  with  all  the  Cos- 
sacks' arms  and  fifty-two  hostages. 

The  exiles  now  togged  themselves  in  all 
the  gay  regimentals  of  Russian  officers. 
Salutes  of  triumph  were  fired.  A  Te  Deum 
was  sung.  Feast  and  mad  wassail  filled  day 
and  night  till  the  harbor  cleared.  Even 
the  Cossacks  caught  the  madcap  spirit  of 
the  escapade  and  helped  to  load  ammuni- 
tion on  the  ship.  Nor  were  old  wrongs 
forgiven.  Ismyloff  was  bundled  on  the 
vessel  in  irons.  The  governor's  secretary 
was  seized  and  compelled  to  act  as  cook. 
Men  who  had  played  the  spy  now  felt 
the  merciless  knout.  Witnesses  who  had 
tried  to  pry  into  the  exiles'  plot  were 
hanged  at  the  yard-arm.  Nine  women,  rel- 
atives of  exiles,  who  had  been  compelled 
to  become  the  wives  of  Cossacks,  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  slavery,  donned  the  costly  Chi- 
nese silks,  and  joined  the  pirates.  Among 
these  was  the  governor's  daughter. 

On  May  n,  1771,  the  Polish  ensign  was 
run  up  on  the  St.  Peter  and  Paul.    The 
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fort  fired  a  God-speed — a  heartily  sincere 
one,  no  doubt — of  twenty-one  guns.  Again 
the  Te  Deum  was  chanted;  again  the  oath 
of  obedience  taken  by  kissing  Benyowsky's 
sword;  and  at  five 'o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  ship  dropped  down  the  river  with  nine- 
ty-six exiles  on  board,  of  whom  nine  were 
women;  one,  an  arch-deacon;  half  a  dozen 
officers  of  the  imperial  army;  one,  a  gen- 
tleman-in-waiting to  the  empress;  at  least 
a  dozen  convicts  of  the  blackest  dye. 


IV 


The  rest  of  Benyowsky's  adventures  read 
more  like  a  page  from  some  pirate  romance 
than  sober  record  of  events  on  the  west 
coast  of  America.  Barely  had  the  vessel 
rounded  the  southern  cape  of  the  peninsula 
into  the  Pacific,  when  Ismyloff,  who  had 
been  carried  on  board  in  irons,  rallied  round 
Benyowsky  such  a  clamor  of  mutineers  that 
duels  were  fought  on  the  quarter  deck,  mal- 
contents clapped  in  handcuffs,  and  ring- 
leaders knouted  at  the  mast. 

June  saw  the  Pole  eastward  at  Kadiak 
gathering  in  a  cargo  of  furs.  Ice  drift 
seemed  to  bar  the  way  northward  through 
Bering  Straits,  and  from  the  sea-otter  fields 
Benyowsky  sailed  southwest,  vaguely  head- 
ing for  some  of  the  South  Sea  islands. 

Not  a  man  of  the  crew  knew  as  much 
about  navigation  as  a  school-boy.  They 
had  no  idea  where  they  were  going.  As 
day  after  day  slipped  past  with  no  sight 
but  the  heaving  sea,  the  Russian  landsmen 
became  restive.  Provisions  dwindled  to 
one  fish  a  day.  Scarcely  a  pint  of  water 
for  each  man  was  left  in  the  hold.  In  fly- 
ing from  Siberian  exile  were  they  courting 
a  worse  fate?  The  next  thing  the  Pole 
knew  Stephanow  had  burst  open  the  barrel 
hoops  of  the  water  kegs.  By  the  time  the 
guard  went  down  the  hatch,  Stephanow 
and  a  band  of  Russian  mutineers  had 
trundled  the  brandy  casks  to  the  deck  and 
were  on  a  wild  spree.  The  main  hatch  was 
battened  down,  leaving  mutineers  in  pos- 
session of  the  deck  till  they  fell  in  drunk- 
en torpor.  Then  Benyowsky  rushed  his 
soldiers  up  the  fore  scuttle,  clapped  hand- 
cuffs on  the  rebels,  and  tied  them  to  the 
masts.  In  the  midst  of  this  disorder  a  hur- 
ricane broke  over  the  ocean. 

On  sunset  of  July  15th  the  Pole's  watch- 
dog was  noticed  standing  at  the  bow,  sniff- 


ing and  barking.  Two  or  three  of  the  ship's 
hands  dashed  up  to  the  masthead,  vowing 
they  would  not  come  down  till  they  saw 
land.  Suddenly  the  lookout  shouted — 
land!  The  exiles  forgot  their  woes.  Even 
mutineers  tied  to  the  masts  cheered. 
Darker  grew  the  cloud  on  the  horizon.  By 
daybreak  it  had  resolved  itself  to  a  shore 
before  the  eager  eyes  of  the  crew. 


V 


It  is  no  part  of  this  narrative  to  tell  of 
Benyowsky's  adventures  on  the  Philip- 
pines, or  the  Ladrones — whichever  it  was 
— how  he  scuttled  Japanese  sampans  of 
gold  and  pearls,  fought  a  campaign  in  For- 
mosa, and  wound  up  at  Macao,  China, 
where  all  the  rich  cargo  of  sea  otter 
brought  from  America  was  found  to  be 
water  rotted;  and  Stephanow,  the  criminal 
convict,  left  the  Pole  destitute  by  stealing 
and  selling  all  the  Japanese  loot. 

This  part  of  the  story  does  not  concern 
America;  and  the  Pole's  whole  life  has 
been  told  by  Jokai,  the  Hungarian  novelist, 
and  Kotzebue,  the  Russian  dramatist. 

Benyowsky  took  passage  to  Europe  from 
China  on  one  of  the  East  India  Company 
ships,  whose  captain  was  uneasy  enough 
at  having  so  many  pirates  on  board.  In 
France,  he  obtained  an  appointment  to 
look  after  French  forts  in  Madagascar;  but 
this  was  too  tame  an  undertaking  for  the 
adventure-loving  Pole.  He  threw  up  his 
appointment,  returned  to  Europe,  inter- 
ested English  merchants  in  a  new  venture, 
came  to  Baltimore  in  the  Robert  Anne  of 
twenty  cannon  and  four  hundred  and  fifty 
tons,  interested  merchants  there  in  his 
scheme,  and  sailed  from  Baltimore  October 
25,  1784,  to  conquer  Madagascar  and  set 
up  an  independent  government.  Here  he 
was  slain  by  the  French  troops  on  the  23d 
of  May,  1786 — to  the  ruin  of  those  Balti- 
more and  London  merchants  who  had  ad- 
vanced him  capital.  His  own  account  of 
his  adventures  is  full  of  gross  exaggerations; 
but  even  the  Russians  were  so  impressed 
with  the  prowess  of  his  valor  that  a  few 
years  later  when  Cook  sailed  to  Alaska, 
Ismyloff  could  not  be  brought  to  mention 
the  Pole's  name;  and  when  the  English 
ships  went  on  to  Kamchatka,  they  found 
the  inhabitants  hidden  in  the  cellars,  for 
fear  the  pirates  had  returned. 


THE   FEARFUL  ART   OF  JIU  JITSU 


By  ROBERT  EDGREN 


HIGASHI,    THE    MOST    FAMOUS   DISCIPLE    OF   THIS   ART    IN   AMERICA,    POSED    FOR   THESE 
EXCLUSIVE    INSTANTANEOUS    PHOTOGRAPHS 


Driving  the  point  of  the  toe  into  the  kidneys.     He  could  do  this  under  a  boxer's  guard. 

ACTUAL  conflicts  between  Japanese 
jiu  jitsu  experts  and  American 
wrestlers  or  boxers  have  been  few. 
Whether  the  Japanese  or  the  American 
methods  of  self-defense  excel  is  an  inter- 
esting question,  but  just  now  the  answer 
can  be  based  only  upon  such  small  data  as 
we  have,  and  guesswork. 

A  short  time  ago,  in  New  York  City,  a 
jiu  jitsu  man  from  the  ancient  empire  of 
Japan  was  pitted  against  an  American 
wrestler.  The  Japanese  was  Higashi,  the 
most  famous  exponent  of  his  art  in  Amer- 
ica. The  wrestler  was  George  Bothner, 
formerly  American  lightweight  champion 


on  the  mat,  and  with- 
out a  doubt  the  most 
clever  and  versatile 
defensive  wrestler  in 
the  country. 

It  was  a   curious 
match — a  novelty — 
and  it  drew  a  great 
crowd.     Most  of  the 
people  who  came  ex- 
pected   to    see    the 
little  brown  man 
break    Bothner's 
bones.      They  were 
disappointed.      If 
there  was  any  jiu  jit- 
su at  all  used  in  the 
match  it  was  of  that 
milder   form  taught 
by  the  professors  of 
judo.  In  fact  the  con- 
test   was     anything 
but  a  test  of  the  Jap- 
anese art,  for  I  aft- 
erward learned  that 
Higashi     had     been 
made  to  agree  not  to 
use  any  tricks  that 
might  do  the  wrestler  bodily  harm.     Jiu 
jitsu  is  purely  a  collection  of  grips  and 
twists   and    kicks   and  blows  designed  to 
injure  and  incapacitate  an  opponent.     It 
was  originated  three  hundred  years  ago 
(not  two  thousand,  as  some  say)  by  one 
of  the  Japanese  noblemen  known  as  Sam- 
urai.   These    gentlemen    usually    carried 
two  swords  and  a  small  dagger.     It  hap- 
pened now  and  then  that  one  was  waylaid 
while  his  cutlery  was  beyond  reach.     Jiu 
jitsu  was  intended  to  enable  an  entirely 
unarmed  man  to  defend  himself  success- 
fully against  armed  men.     Naturally  the 
unarmed  man  would  not  be  careful  to  ob- 
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serve  the  ancient  English  rules  of  a  "fair 
stand-up  fight."  Having  in  mind  the  fact 
that  he  must  either  incapacitate  his  ene- 
mies or  be  killed  on  the  spot,  he  would  use 
effective  tricks  that  are  forbidden  in  our 
boxing  and  wrestling  contests.  This  is 
the  reason  that  American  athletes  are  in- 
clined to  speak  slightingly  of  the  "foul" 
manner  of  self-defense  used  by  the  Jap- 
anese. Of  course  jiu  jitsu  isn't  used  for 
the  purposes  of  athletic  competition.  The 
nature  of  the  thing  makes  that  impossible. 
It  is  fighting  of  the  most  desperate  kind, 
used  by  a  people  that  never  indulged  in 
fighting  with  any  other  purpose  than  to 
kill.  The  greater  number  of  jiu  jitsu 
tricks  are  called  "dangerous  tricks"  by 
the  Japanese,  and  are  all  intended  to  cause 
severe  injuries  or  death.  There  are  simple 
artifices  too,  used  to  gain  an  advantage 
without^  injuring  a  rival  seriously,  but  they 
are  few. 

So  when  Higashihad  to  prune  away  every- 
thing that  might  hurt  Bothner  he  was 
forced  to  fall 
back  upon  or- 
dinary wrest  - 
lingtactics, 
with  a  few 
simple  varia- 
tions of  a  Jap- 
anese sort. 
Even  so  the 
little  Japanese 
(he  was  out- 
weighed twen- 
ty pounds) 
made  a  great 
impre  ssion 
on  the  spec- 
tators. He 
wrestled  three 
hours,  always 
on  the  aggres- 
sive. Perhaps 
the  Japanese 
system  of 
training  gave 
him  the  won- 
derful endur- 
ance  that 
brought  him 
fre  sh  and 
strong  to  the 
finish.  Per- 
haps it  was 


Breaking  the  back  with  a  kick  after  getting  a  strangle  hold 
on  the  coat  collar. 


the   constitutional    wiriness   of    his    hard 
marching  and  hard  fighting  race. 

Among  the  things  that  were  agreed  to 
in  the  articles  governing  the  match  was 
that  flying  falls  were  to  count.  Twice 
Higashi  threw  Bothner  clear  over  his  head, 
dropping  him  flat  upon  his  shoulders  and 
neck.  The  referee  didn't  see  the  fall  on 
either  occasion.  One  fall  at  least  that  was 
scored  against  Higashi  was  allowed  when 
the  Japanese  athlete's  shoulders  had  not 
come  within  six  inches  of  the  mat.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  training  in  jiu 
jitsu  teaches  the  student  to  control  his 
temper  under  any  and  all  circumstances. 
The  novice  is  thoroughly  tested  for  over  a 
year  in  this  matter  before  he  is  allowed  to 
learn  any  of  the  serious  tricks.  How  ef- 
fective the  training  was  Higashi  showed, 
for  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  and  unfairness 
that  met  him  on  every  side,  he  smiled  and 
maintained  his  good  humor  to  the  end  of 
the  contest. 
The  contestants  were  dressed  in  short 
kimonos  and 
tights.  The 
kimono  was  a 
provision  of 
Higa  shi  's, 
and  of  course 
it  placed 
Bothner,  the 
wrestler,  un- 
der a  disad- 
vantage. It 
waslikeacan- 
vas  jacket. 
The  jiu  jitsu 
being  a  pure- 
ly practical 
art,  Higashi 
argued  that 
no  man  would 
find  himself 
in  a  sudden 
predicament, 
demand  in  g 
defensive  tac- 
tics, while 
stripped  to 
the  waist  like 
a  wrestler. 
He  would 
have  his  coat 
on,  and  the 
kimono    took 
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the  place  of  a  coat.  Bothner, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  bout, 
grasped  his  kimono  tightly  at 
the  neck  with  both  hands,  and 
held  on,  putting  his  forehead 
on  the  floor  in  approved  wrest- 
ling style.  Higashi,  his  joint- 
twisting  tricks,  kicks  and  blows 
barred,  depended  upon  getting 
a  neck  grip  on  the  kimono,  in- 
stead of  a  half-nelson  or  an 
American  hammer  lock. 

The  little  brown  man  was 
surprised  when  Bothner  did  the 
one  thing  that  might  act  as  a 
complete  foil  for  his  attack. 
Afterward  it  came  out  that  the 
American,  with  true  Yankee 
foxiness,  had  slyly  secured  the 
services  of  another  jiu  jitsu 
man  two  weeks  before  the 
match,  and  had  learned  from 
him  a  complete  defense  against 
the  simple  grips  that  were  al- 
lowed to  Higashi  under  the 
agreement. 

The  outcome  of  the  Bothner- 
Higashi  match  is  no  argument 
against  the  Japanese  fighting 
style.  Jiu  jitsu  includes  scores 
of  tricks  that  kill  or  maim.  If 
Higashi  could  have  been  allow- 
ed to  use  any  of  these  the  match  wouldn't 
have  lasted  a  minute.  There  are  tricks  to 
meet  any  emergency.  One  that  Higashi 
showed  me  a  few  days  ago  was  used  when 
an  unarmed  man  was  attacked  by  one 
with  a  sword.  Part  of  the  combination  of 
movements  involved  the  losing  of  an  arm 
by  the  unarmed  fighter,  in  guarding  against 
the  swordsman's  cut  or  thrust.  But  after 
that,  losing  his  left  or  right  hand  at  the 
wrist,  he  could  instantly  gain  a  one-armed 
strangle  hold  on  his  opponent  that  would 
end  the  contest.  "  In  the  old  hand-to-hand 
fighting  days  Japanese  noblemen  used  these 
tricks  on  the  battlefield,"  said  Higashi. 

I  was  talking  with  Jeffries  about  the 
Japanese  art.  Very  many  of  the  jiu  jitsu 
tricks  start  with  giving  the  opponent  an 
apparent  advantage.  For  instance  the 
Japanese  attacked  will  purposely  go  to  the 
ground  when  struck,  although  he  is  unin- 
jured.    I  explained  that  to  Jeff. 

"Why,"  exclaimed  the  big  boxer,  "he'd 
be  whipped  right  there.     In  a  fight  of  the 


After  being  back-heeled,  Higashi  falls  backward,  twists  and  comes  up 
with  a  wrist-breaking  hold. 


rough-house  variety  I  could  kick  his  head 
off  as  soon  as  he  went  down." 

Exactly!  That's  what  any  boxer  would 
think. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  he'd  only  be 
playing  the  Jap's  own  game.  He  would 
not  know  how  to  use  his  toes  and  heels, 
while  the  Japanese  would  have  a  score  of 
blocks  and  counter  attacks.  The  most 
effective  fighting  is  done  on  the  ground. 
If  Jeffries,  or  any  other  good  fighter,  were 
reckless  enough  to  try  to  kick  or  closely 
approach  one  of  these  Japanese  experts 
while  the  latter  lay  on  his  back  the  fight 
would  end  immediately.  The  only  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  wait  for  him  to  get  up 
again. 

There  are  several  ways,  while  lying  on 
the  ground,  of  disabling  the  man  who  is  on 
his  feet.  The  quickest  and  most  effective, 
I  think,  is  a  simple  trick  that  breaks  the 
knee.  Higashi  has  shown  me  that  one, 
many  a  time.  No  matter  how  quickly  the 
boxer  moves  about,  once  within  reach  the 
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riigashi    strangling    Nishimura    with   a 
cross-hold  on  the  coat  collar. 


lightning-fast  little  Jap  would 
have  him.  He  lies  on  his  back, 
with  both  legs  drawn  up.  In 
that  position  he  can  turn  swiftly 
to  face  any  direction.  The  box- 
er's left  foot  comes  within  reach. 
Instantly  Higashi's  foot — either 
one  —  slips  out,  quick  as  the 
strike  of  a  rattlesnake.  His  toes 
hook  behind  the  ankle  of  his 
rival  with  a  grip  that  holds  like 
the  frog  in  a  railroad  track.  In 
the  same  tenth  of  a  second  his 
other  leg  shoots  out  like  a  pis- 
ton. The  heel  strikes  just  below 
his  opponent's  knee,  with  all  the 
force  of  thigh  and  back  behind 
it.  The  foot  imprisoned,  the 
weight  of  the  body  acting  as  a 
fulcrum  above,  the  knee  alone 
can  give  way,  and  it  snaps  like 
a  clay  pipe. 

Boxers  have  told  me  that 
these  tricks  are  impracticable — 
that  they  could  not  be  played 


on  a  man  who  was  moving  shift- 
ily about  on  his  feet.  I  have 
been  an  interested  student  of 
boxing  myself  for  several  years, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  Higashi 
could  catch  this  one  hold  on  any 
one  who  came  near  him  while  he 
was  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
that  he  could  break  Jeffries' 
knee  as  easily  as  he  could  a  light- 
weight's. 

Any  man  who  could  whip 
Sailor  Tom  Sharkey  in  his  best 
days  would  have  to  use  effective 
measures.  Yet  one  of  these 
little  brown  men,  probably,  for 
he  was  a  low-class  Jap,  one  who 
had  only  a  superficial  knowl- 
edge of  the  game,  once  knocked 
the  mighty  mariner  out  in  less 
than  ten  seconds. 

It  happened  in  one  of  Nip- 
pon's seaports.  Sharkey  was  a 
wild,  rough  sailor  then,  and  fond 
of  fighting  whenever  he  could 
find  an  excuse  for  it. 

He  and  his  mates  made  a 
practice  of  going  ashore,  taking 
in  the  town,  and  then  whipping 


Crushing  the  throat  with  pressure  of  the  wrist — the  leverage 
being  obtained  by  a  hold  on  the  coat  lapel. 
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two  or  three 
men  as  a  par- 
ting pleas- 
ure before 
going  aboard 
again. 

On  this 
particular 
occasion 
Sharkey  got 
into  trouble. 
Here  is  his 
own  story, 
exactly  as 
he  told  it  to 
me: 

"  We  were 
just  going 
ashore  to 
see  the  town. 
There  were 
two  other 
sailors  with 
me,  and  we 
always  used 


Higashi  falling  and  throwing  Nis 
him  in  the  stomach.     In 


himura  over  his  head  by  jerking  him  forward  and  kicking 
this  way  he  threw  Bothner,  the  American  wrestler. 


to   get    into 

fights  together.  We  hired  three  rickshaws 
at  the  wharf,  each  wheeled  by  a  Jap.  When 
we  started  I  thought  it  would  be  a  lot  of 
fun  to  jump  up  and  down  and  jerk  the  han- 
dles out  of  his  grip.  I  took  one  hop.  The 
whole  bottom  of  the  rickshaw  dropped  out 
and  left  me  standing  on  the  ground.  The 
little  Jap  stood  there  holding  the  broken 
handles  in  his  hands,  and  I  had  to  laugh  at 
the  funny  look  on  his  face.  The  other  fel- 
lows were  ahead.  1  got  out  of  the  wreck 
and  started  after  them.  The  Jap  ran 
after  me,  and  I  turned  around  and  made  a 
swing  at  him.  I  missed.  Then  he  ducked 
in  close  to  me  and  hooked  his  toe  into  my 
side.  I  fell  right  down  on  my  face.  If 
the  others  hadn't  come  running  back  I 
would  have  been  killed.  They  picked  me 
up.  Then  the  Japs  piled  out  and  beat  the 
life  nearly  out  of  us  with  bamboo  poles  be- 
fore they  could  drag  me  back  to  the  wharf. " 
Why  shouldn't  jiu  jitsu  be  effective? 
Students  of  the  art  are  trained  for  years, 
and  they  work  harder  than  any  American 
college  man  does  at  his  tasks.  Every  col- 
lege and  school  in  Japan  teaches  the  rudi- 
mentary tricks  to  both  male  and  female 
students.  For  three  hundred  years  thou- 
sands of  men  have  been  inventing  and  per- 
fecting  systems  of  defense   and  offense. 


Beside  it  boxing  is  only  a  sporadic  growth, 
like  the  moss  on  an  oak  tree.  Jiu  jitsu  is 
fighting,  as  deadly  as  that  of  the  sword. 

Boxing  was  fighting  two  thousand  years 
ago,  when  men  wore  the  brass-banded  ces- 
tus  on  their  hands,  and  broke  arms  and 
skulls  with  their  blows.  But  modern  box- 
ing, with  gloves  or  bare  fists,  is  a  milder 
form  of  exercise.  It  was  first  encouraged 
in  England,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
teaching  quarrelsome  people  to  spend  their 
spite  in  "  a  fair  stand-up  fist  fight, "  instead 
of  using  the  deadly  knife  like  the  Latins. 

All  of  the  defensive  tricks  in  jiu  jitsu  are 
really  offensive,  as  they  must  be  when  the 
one  purpose  of  the  fighter  is  to  disable  his 
enemy.  A  favorite  method  is  to  fall  before 
an  attack,  catching  at  the  same  time  a  grip 
that  will  bring  your  opponent  with  you, 
and  as  you  fall  turning  it  into  some  deadly 
combination.  It  is  with  one  of  these  that 
Higashi  threw  Bothner  twice.  But  he  used 
only  the  harmless  combination.  Taking 
a  grip  on  the  lapels  of  Bothner's  kimono 
and  working  about  until  the  wrestler  was 
balanced  just  right,  Higashi  fell  backward. 
Bothner  fell  on  top  of  him.  Higashi's  left 
foot  came  up  against  the  wrestler's  stom- 
ach, and  a  powerful  kick  threw  him  up  into 
the  air,  to  hover  helplessly  and  come  down 
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Completion  of  the  kick. 

head  first.  But  Higashi  held  the  grip  on 
the  lapels  and  turned  Bothner  so  that  he 
came  down  flat  on  his  shoulders.  He 
could  have  given  a  certain  snap  to  the 
swing,  like  the  cracking  of  a  whip,  that 
would  have  driven  the  wrestler  head  first 
against  the  floor — a  neck-breaking  fall. 

Many  of  the  Japanese  tricks  are  in  the 
line  of  kicking.  One  of  them,  that  would 
be  useful  against  a  boxer,  involves  the 
breaking  of  a  knee.  The  Jap  jumps  in 
quickly.  Apparently  he  is  wide  open  for 
a  blow,  but  his  body  twists  and  drops  to 
the  ground.  At  the  same  time  his  legs  slip 
forward  into  the  same  ankle  grip  and  knee 
kick  that  I  described  a  moment  ago.  It  is 
like  the  ground  work,  but  is  aggressive  and 
sudden.  A  boxer  seeing  his  enemy  coming 
in  with  no  guard  would  naturally  whip  over 
one  hand  or  the  other.  The  blow  would 
glance,  if  it  landed  at  all,  and  then  the  end 
of  the  fight  would  come. 

If  the  boxer  stepped  away  warily  he 
would  escape.  But  any  strong  man  can 
take  blow  after  blow  without  being  knocked 
out.  Boxing  is  full  of  clinches.  The  first 
clinch  would  date  the  victory  of  the  jiu 
jitsu  man. 

Of  course  with  a  boxer,  fast,  clever  and 


gigantic  in  strength 
like  Jeffries,  pitted 
against  a  little  fellow 
like  one  of  these  Jap- 
anese,  the  ending 
might  be  different. 
Jeffries  hits  quickly 
and  at  long^  range. 
Oneofhisblowswould 
turn  a  light  man  half 
a  dozen  summer- 
saults. I  asked  Hi- 
gashi what  he  would 
do  if  he  should  hap- 
pen to  mix  matters 
up  with  Jeffries. 

"That  would  be 
foolish  to  talk  about,' ' 
said  Higashi.  "Jef- 
fries is  so  tremendous 
that  he  is  not  like 
an  ordinary  man.  I 
could  easily  vanquish 
any  man  as  big  as  he, 
but  without  the  same 
experience  in  fighting. 
But  Jeffries  is  so  big 
and  quick.  I  would 
weigh  only  one-half  as  much.  I  would  use 
nothing  but  kicking  tricks  against  him.  I 
would  either  jump  high  and  direct  the  kicks 
to  vital  points  about  the  head  or  try  to  slip 
to  the  ground  under  his  guard.  There  he 
couldn't  hurt  me,  for  he  can't  hit  down  so 
low,  and  if  I  could  get  near  enough  to  reach 
his  ankles  I  could  break  the  shins  or  the 
knees  with  my  tricks.  From  the  ground  too 
I  could  kick  upward  to  the  vital  parts  of 
the  body.  If  he  tried  to  kick  me  I  could 
wish  nothing  better,  for  it  is  very  easy  to 
make  a  strong  man  break  his  own  bones. 
Many  of  the  fatal  tricks  make  a  strong 
man  injure  himself.  I  could  not  use  the 
strangling  holds  very  well  against  Jeffries, 
for  he  is  so  big.  It  would  be  hard  to  twist 
or  break  his  arms,  for  the  same  reason. 
But  there  are  many  points  about  the  body 
and  head  and  legs  that  could  be  attacked 
with  kicking  tricks.  If  it  were  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  a  man  can  fight  with  one  arm, 
but  he  is  helpless  when  his  legs  are  broken." 
I  have  used  Higashi  so  much  in  illustra- 
tion for  the  reason  that  he  is  the  best  ex- 
ponent of  the  Japanese  art  in  America.  In 
England  they  have  had  more  experience  of 
the  Japanese  fighting  style  than  we  have 
here. 
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There,  for  instance,  was  Yukio  Tani,  a 
diminutive  Japanese  from  the  same  school 
that  Higashi  attended  in  Japan,  and  a  man 
of  the  same  grade.  Tani  is  of  about  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  pounds  weight.  He  landed  in 
England  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  at  once 
began  the  practice  of  his  art,  trimmed  down 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  English  law, 
which  does  not  encourage  bone  breaking. 

Tani  first  appeared  on  the  stage  in  a 
provincial  music  hall.  He  challenged  any 
wrestler  to  meet  him,  and  agreed  to  forfeit 
five  pounds  to  any  man  whom  he  could  not 
overcome  within  a  certain  time.  He  was 
such  a  small,  inoffensive  fellow  that  the 
local  disciples  of  the  wrestling  fad  flocked 
to  the  hall  at  the  next  performance.  Half 
a  dozen  were  chosen  for  his  initial  endeavor. 
Tani  explained  that  he  would  try  not  to 
injure  any  one,  but  if  the  wrestler  became 
helpless  and  was  unable  to  call  out,  he  must 
signify  his  defeat  by  knocking  on  the  floor 
or  on  Tani's  body  with  his  hand. 

The  little  Jap  disposed  of  that  first  job  lot 
as  fast  as  they  were  brought  on.  He  used 
only  the  twisting  and  strangling  holds,  and 
every  wrestler  was  glad  to  submit  before 
the  grips  were  pressed  to  the  limit.  Then 
Tani  began  a  triumphal  tour.  Nightly 
he  gave  out   his  challenge.     During  the 


Jumping  in  and  breaking  knee  while  falling. 


course  of  several  months  he  vanquished 
an  army  of  wrestlers,  and  none  of  them 
ever  managed  to  get  the  best  of  him.  Or- 
dinary shoulder  falls  did  not  count.  The 
test  was  the  final  submission  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  match. 

Then  there  came  to  London  one  Tarro 
Myaki,  another  Japanese  expert.  Myaki 
was  looking  out  for  an  income.  He  was 
exactly  like  Tani,  wiry  and  strong  and 
skillful,  but  twenty  pounds  heavier.  One 
night  when  Tani  challenged  from  the  stage 
of  the  Tivoli,  Myaki  suddenly  stepped  from 
a  box  and  leaped  across  the  footlights. 
They  struggled  hard,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments Tani,  met  with  equal  skill  and  out- 
classed in  strength,  was  beaten. 

The  feats  of  Tani  and  Myaki  in  England 
show  that  even  with  the  most  warlike  parts 
eliminated  jiu  jitsu  will  enable  a  well- 
trained  expert  to  defeat  a  wrestler  in  a 
finish  contest. 

A  match  between  the  jiu  jitsu  expert  and 
the  wielder  of  boxing  gloves  or  bare  fists 
would  be  impossible.  The  jiu  jitsu  man 
would  have  to  leave  out  nine-tenths  of  the 
effectiveness  of  his  art,  for  the  law  doesn't 
countenance  the  killing  or  maiming  of 
men.  Some  time,  perhaps,  a  boxer  will 
attack  a  real  expert  in  the  Japanese  art, 

and  carry 
the  attack 
to  such  an 
extent  that 
the  Japan- 
ese will  be 
forced  to  de- 
fend himself 
with  all  his 
knowledge 
of  his  own 
peculiar 
game.  Then 
we  will  be 
able  to  draw 
acertainand 
definite 
comparison 
between  the 
different 
styles  of 
self-defense. 
But  as  for 
myself,  I 
would  not 
like  to  be 
the  boxer. 
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FIVE   DAYS  LATER— ARRIVAL   OF  THE 
.    DREADNOUGHT. 

The  clipper-ship  Dreadnought,  Captain  Samuels, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  A.  Taylor  and  Co.'s  line  of 
American  packets,  arrived  here  this  forenoon  from  New 
York,  after  a  rapid  passage  of  14  days  8  hours,  having 
left  that  port  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  nit.  The 
Dreadnought  sailed  in  company  with  the-  steam-ship 
Erricson  for  Havre,  and  on  the  same  day  passed  the 
United  States  mail  steamer  Baltic  off  Sandy  Hook. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  LINE  OF  PACKETS. 

With  immediate  dispatch. 
For  NEW  YORK, 
new    splendid    'American    clipper-Ship 
DREADNOUGHT, 
S.  Samuels,  Commander; 
,  first  class  ;  coppered  •  and  copper  fas^ 
fitted  out  ucdes  the  superintendence  of  her 
cd  commander,    She  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
in  the  world,  and  as  a  conveyance  for  fine/ 
jpasaed  by  any  ship  afloat.— For  terms  of/ 
Saisage,  having  Very  superior  aecornmodaJ 
4   A.  TAYLOR  a' CO.   / 
in  New  Yorfit fourdollars eighty  centi 

£: — ^ItWM ^.-■itV^i 


IN  the  great  days  when  the  Yankee  clip- 
per and  the  Yankee  packet  queened 
the  Seven  Seas  and  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  held  a  proud  supremacy  in 
the  world's  carrying  trade,  there  was  one 
ship  and  one  captain  that  led  all  the  rest 
for  a  kind  of  fame  that  makes  the  blood 
thrill  in  the  telling,  even  down  to  this  pro- 
saic time.  Captain  Samuel  Samuels  was 
the  man,   and   the   Dreadnought  was  the 

♦Photographs  by  T.  C.  Turner  from  original 


packet.  Hale  and  alert  in  his  hoary  eigh- 
ties, this  American  sailor  lives  in  Brook- 
lyn, long  since  retired  from  the  seas  that 
saw  his  glory,  while  the  Dreadnought  laid 
her  bones  ashore  off  Terra  del  Fuego  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  The  age  of  steam  causes 
the  moderns  to  belittle  the  days  of  sail, 
yet  it  was  American  skill  and  pluck  and 
daring  that  put  the  Transatlantic  records 
for  speed,  not  under  the  British  and  Ger- 
man flags  as  they  are  to-day,  but  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  And  Captain  Sam- 
uels in  the  Dreadnought  kept  this  record 
bright  as  long  as  he  sailed. 

In  his  words,  here  is  a  glimpse  of  what 
his  packet  used  to  do  in  the  fifties: 

"The  highest  pinnacle  of  my  ambition 
was  reached  when  I  entered  the  front  rank 
of  my  profession  in  command  of  the  Dread- 
nought, for  so  the  ship  was  named  as  she 
kissed  the  waters  of  the  Merrimac.  Her 
extraordinary  career  as  the  champion  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  sufficiently  historic. 
She  was  never  passed  in  anything  over  a 
four  knot  breeze.  She  was  what  might  be 
termed  a  semi-clipper,  and  possessed  the 
merit  of  being  able  to  bear  driving  as  long 
as  her  sails  and  spars  would  stand.  By 
the  sailors  she  was  nicknamed  the  'Wild 
Boat  of  the  Atlantic,'  while  others  called 
her  the  'Flying  Dutchman.'  Twice  she 
carried  the  latest  news  to  Europe,  slipping 
in  between  steamers.  The  Collins,  Cunard 
and  Inman  lines  were  the  only  ones  at  that 
time.  There  are  merchants  still  doing 
business  in  New  York  who  shipped  goods 
by  us  which  we  guaranteed  to  deliver 
within  a  certain  time  (usually  fifteen  days) 
or  forfeit  freight  charges.  The  extraor- 
dinary good  luck  that  followed  us  has  no 
parallel.     My  success  under  God's  Provi- 

paintings  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Samuels. 
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dence  I  attribute  to  discipline,  and  to 
forcing  the  ship  by  night  as  well  as  day." 

In  February,  1859,  this  splendid  fabric 
of  wood  and  canvas  drove  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  Queenstown  in  nine  days  and 
seventeen  hours,  a  sailing  record  which 
has  never  been  beaten,  and  which  is  faster 
than  the  scheduled  gait  of  many  liners  of 
to-day.  Her  staterooms  were  engaged  a 
full  year  ahead,  and  many  New  York  busi- 
ness men,  taking  their  families  abroad  for 
the  summer,  used  to  send  the  women  and 
children  on  the  Dreadnought  and  follow 
by  the  next  steamer,  because,  forsooth, 
they  thought  the  packet  was  the  safer  and 
stancher  vessel. 

During  a  recent  afternoon  which  the 
writer  was  privileged  to  spend  with  Cap- 
tain Samuels,  the  old  sailor  talked  of  this 
ship  with  a  pride  that  overshadowed  the 
other  chapters  of  his  wonderfully  adven- 
turous and  successful  career  at  sea,  for  he 
was  master  of  a  first-class  ship  when  he 
was  twenty-one.  On  the  wall  of  the  cap- 
tain's library  hangs  a  large  painting  of  the 
Dreadnought  at  sea.  The  scene  is  pictured 
just  as  it  was. 

The  Dreadnought  is  heeling  to  a  heavy 
wind  on  a  moonlit  night.  Her  men  are 
aloft  furling  the  royals  and  taking  in  the 
top-gallant  studding  sails,  as  Captain  Sam- 
uel's slight  concession  to  the  weight  of 
the  wind.  Off  to  leeward  is  the  packet 
Thornton,  bound  the  same  way,  but  she  is 
snugged  down  to  topsails  and  courses. 

The  painting  tells  the  story  of  the  Dread- 
nought's prowess,  for  her  skipper  carried 
sail  where  every  other  vessel  she  met  dared 
not  show  anything  like  as  much  canvas. 

It  was  a  story  told  of  American  seaman- 
ship in  other  oceans.  "A  British  or  Dutch 
or  French  vessel,  snugged  down  to  reefed 
topsails  and  holding  bare  steerage  way  in 
the  South  Pacific  or  Indian  Ocean,  would 
see  a  cloud  of  snow-white  cotton  canvas 
burst  out  of  the  gloom  and  vanish  like  a 
cloud  to  leeward — a  Yankee  clipper  under 
royals." 

In  every  vessel  of  the  United  States 
Navy  and  in  the  forecastles  of  Yankee 
ships  the  world  over,  seamen  still  sing 
the  Dreadnought  song.  It  is  one  of  the 
briny  classics,  known  in  scraps  and  snatches 
everywhere  afloat.  Captain  Samuels  not 
long  ago  took  great  pains  to  gather  to- 
gether all  the  verses  of  this  famous  song, 


and  wrote  them  in  his  scrap-book.  Thus 
collected  as  a  whole,  the  song  has  distinct 
historical  worth,  although  it  is  no  more 
than  doggerel  composed  by  an  unknown 
sailor  in  the  forecastle  of  the  Dreadnought. 
Here  it  is  as  roared  by  lusty  throats 
through  two  generations: 


I 


It  is  of  a  flash  packet, 

A  packet  of  fame. 
She  is  bound  to  New  York, 

And  the  Dreadnought' s  her  name. 
She  is  bound  to  the  West'arJ 

Where  the  stormy  winds  blow. 
Bound  away  in  the  Dreadnought, 

To  the  West'ard  we'll  go. 


II 


Now  we  are  hauling  out  Waterloo  Dock 
Where  the  men  and  the  girls 

On  the  pier-head  do  flock. 

They  give  us  three  cheers 

While  the  tears  down  do  flow. 

Bound  away  in  the  Dreadnought, 
To  the  West'ard  we'll  go. 


[II 


Now  we  are  laying  in  the  Mersey  all  day, 
Waiting  for  the  Constitution*  to  tow  us  away, 
All  around  the   Black  Rock 

Where  the  dark  Mersey  flows, 
Bound  away  in  the  Dreadnought, 

To  the  West'ard  we'll  go. 


IV 

And  now  we  are  sailing 

On  the  wild  Irish  Sea, 
And  the  passengers  below 

They  are  drinking  so  free, 
While  the  sailors  like  larks 

Up  aloft  to  and  fro. 
Bound  away  in  the  Dreadnou£ 

To  the  West'ard  we'll  go. 


V 


Now  we  are  crossing  the  ocean  so  wide, 
Where  the  dark  and  blue  billows 

Dash  against  our  black  side. 

With  our  sails  spread  so  neatly, 
The  red  cross  we'll  show. 

Bound  away  in  the  Dreadnought, 
To  the  West'ard  we'll  go. 

*  The  company's  tug. 
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VI 
Now  we  are  crossing  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 

Where  the  water  is  green 
And  the  bottom  all  sand. 
The  fish  in  the  ocean 

Swim  around  to  and  fro, 
Wishing  luck  to  the  Dreadnought 

Wherever  she  goes. 


VIII 

Now  we  are  hauling  down  Long  Island  shore, 

Where  the  pilot  he  boards  us 
As  he's  oft  done  before. 
Fill  away  your  main  topsail, 

Board  your  main  tack  also. 
She's  a  Liverpool  packet. 

Lord  God,  let  her  go. 


Captain  Samuel  Samuels  as  he  is  to-day. 


VII 


IX 


Oh,  the  Dreadnought  she's  flying 

Past  old  Nantucket  Head, 
And  the  man  in  the  chains 

Takes  a  cast  of  the  lead. 
When  up  scoots  a  flounder 

Just  fresh  from  the  ground, 
Crying,  "  Blast  your  eyes,  chucklehead, 

And  mind  where  you  sound." 


And  now  we  are  anchored 

In  New  York  once  more. 
Here's  health  to  the  Dreadnought, 

She's  the  ship  brought  us  o'er. 
You  may  talk  of  your  packets, 

Swallow-tail  and  Black  Ball, 
But  the  Dreadnought' s  a  clipper, 

And  she  beats  them  all. 
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The  appearance  of  Captain  Samuels,  now 
an  old  man  of  a  gentle  and  gracious  man- 
ner, recalls  the  stern  and  daring  days  of 
his  youth  only  in  the  determined  set  of  his 
clean-shaven  jaw,  and  the  keen  eye  that 
lights  with  a  flash  of  eager  interest  when 
he  talks  of  his  life  at  sea.  But  there  was 
never  about  him  anything  of  the  bullying 
and  boisterous  way  of  the  traditional  skip- 
per of  a  Western  Ocean  packet.  Those  who 
are  proud  to  remember  that  they  crossed 
with  him  in  the  Dreadnought  saw  only  the 
quiet  and  dominant  manner  of  a  man  con- 
fident in  himself,  who  spared  himself  none 
of  the  toil  and  strain  that  he  laid  upon  his 
ship  and  his  crew  in  all  weathers. 

He  had  been  prepared  for  his  great  career 
in  the  Dreadnought  by  a  life  that  sounds 
like  the  most  flamboyant  romance  of  Clark 
Russell  or  Captain  Marryat.  He  ran  away 
from  his  home  in  Washington  at  the  age 
of  eleven,  and  began  his  sailor  life  as  cook 
and  cabin-boy  on  board  a  little  schooner 
bound  down  the  Schuylkill  for  New  York 
with  a  cargo  of  coal.  A  little  later  he 
was  shipping  on  board  the  U.  S.  Revenue 
brig  Jefferson  in  Mobile  as  an  "able  sea- 
man." It  makes  strange  reading  about 
the  American  service  to  hear  Captain  Sam- 
uels tell  of  being  triced  up  for  a  flogging 
on  the  deck  of  the  Jefferson  brig.  One  of 
his  shipmates  tried  to  prepare  him  for  the 
ordeal  in  this  cheerful  fashion : 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you.  I  have  been  in  the 
brig  four  months,  and  have  seen  four  dozen 
served  out  for  a  much  less  offense  than 
yours.  Do  you  think  you  can  stand  it? 
It  will  be  only  a  few  strips  of  flesh  off  your 
back,  and  it  will  give  you  a  chance  to  show 
your  grit  and  have  something  to  brag 
about  when  you  are  a  man — how  you  could 
take  a  couple  of  dozen  and  not  wink.  The 
sailors  will  all  feel  proud  of  you  if  you  take 
your  punishment  without  a  yell,  especially 
as  it  would  make  Lieutenant  McLane  mad 
if  you  showed  no  signs  of  giving  a  damn  for 
him  or  his  boatswain's  cat." 

The  stripling  lad  in  his  early  teens  was 
ordered  to  make  ready  for  the  flogging. 

"When  we  came  down,  all  hands  were 
called  to  witness  punishment,"  said  Cap- 
tain Samuels.  "We  mustered  aft.  I  was 
seized  up  by  the  thumbs  to  the  main  fife- 
rail,  my  body  bent  forward,  and  my  back 
bared  ready  for  the  lash.  One  dozen  was 
my  award.     I  did  not  utter  a  word.     My 


teeth  were  tightly  clinched.  I  was  deter- 
mined to  show  my  pluck,  and  Indian-like 
to  brave  death  rather  than  to  make  an  out- 
cry for  mercy.  A  murmur  of  dissatisfaction 
was  plainly  to  be  heard  among  the  crew, 
as  the  boatswain  made  ready  to  strike. 
Hardened  as  he  was  to  this  work,  he  hesi- 
tated a  moment  before  flaying  my  little 
white  back.  This  hesitation  was  caused 
by  the  uplifted  hand  of  Mr.  Sampson  who 
had  approached  Mr.  McLane,  when  words 
in  an  undertone  passed  between  them.  I 
was  then  ordered  to  be  cut  down.  Mr. 
Sampson  shared  in  the  feelings  of  the  crew, 
and  his  remonstrance  saved  me,  as  well  as 
averting  the  serious  consequences  of  the 
mutiny  which  he  saw  threatening." 

Shamming  illness,  the  lad  left  the  Jeffer- 
son, and  from  a  sailor's  boarding  house  in 
Mobile  was  "shanghaied"  aboard  a  Balti- 
more ship  bound  for  Liverpool.  The  rest 
of  the  crew  had  been  obtained  in  the  same 
way,  so  that  only  six  of  the  sixteen  were 
able  to  stand  up  when  the  vessel  put  to  sea. 

"We  had  not  been  out  an  hour,"  said 
Captain  Samuels,  "when  one  of  the  crew, 
in  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens,  jumped  over- 
board, while  nine  men  in  the  forecastle 
were  either  sick  from  being  drugged  or 
had  yellow  fever.  The  mates  believed-  them 
to  be  shamming,  and  used  their  fists  and 
ropes'-ends  accordingly.  The  way  those 
poor  fellows  were  beaten  was  dreadful. 
The  captain  would  stand  by  and  look  on, 
saying,  'Give  it  to  them.  I'll  have  my 
eighty  dollars  out  of  them,  or  kill  them  if 
they  don't  go  to  work.'  Four  of  them 
succumbed  and  were  thrown  overboard 
like  carrion  in  the  first  three  days.  Then 
the  other  five  were  landed,  and  I  believe 
also  died." 

Shipping  from  Liverpool  young  Samuels 
sailed  in  a  British  ship  for  Galveston. 
They  were  threatened  by  a  pirate  in  the 
Caribbean,  a  two-topsail  schooner  which, 
within  sight  of  them,  crippled  and  sunk  a 
Dutch  West  Indiaman  with  all  on  board. 
From  this  ship  to  the  frigate  Houston,  of 
the  navy  of  the  Texas  Republic;  then  for  a 
voyage  around  the  world  in  a  haunted  ship, 
the  St.  Lawrence,  with  a  hair-raising  es- 
cape from  cannibals  in  the  South  Seas; 
through  a  typhoon  in  the  China  Sea,  the 
sailor  lad  was  learning  his  trade  in  a  hard 
school. 

Then   he   advanced  from  forecastle  to 
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cabin,'  and  became  a  second  mate  while 
still  in  his  teens,  and  with  one  swift  bound 
became  first  mate  of  the  British  ship  Cale- 
donia. A  little  later  while  in  Amsterdam 
the  captain  of  his  ship,  the  Angelique,  re- 
signed, and  Samuel  Samuels  stepped  into 
his  shoes.     As  he  tells  it: 

"  Here  I  was  at  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
married,  the  father  of  a  child,  and  nominal 
owner  and  actual  captain  of  a  full-rigged 
ship,  with  an  entire  Dutch  crew,  including 
officers,  bound  for  Genoa  with  a  cargo  of 
refined  sugar,  and  thence  to  Constantinople 
or  Odessa,  as  my  judgment  of  the  freight 
market  should  dictate.  Though  young  in 
years,  the  hardships  I  had  endured  to  ar- 
rive at  the  top  of  my  profession  made  me 
appear  much  older  than  I  was.  Let  not 
the  young  man  who  intends  to  follow  the 
sea  think  that  his  promotion  is  likely  to  be 
as  speedy  as  mine,  for  not  one  out  of  a 
thousand  would  be  so  fortunate  as  I  was, 
or  be  able  to  endure  the  rough  usage  I 
went  through  and  live,  nor  do  the  same 
opportunities  present  themselves  to-day." 

This  voyage  took  him  to  the  Golden 
Horn,  where  his  daring  and  seamanship 
won  him  the  praise  of  scores  of  fellow- 
skippers  of  all  nations,  with  whom  he  sailed 
in  company  through  the  Mediterranean. 
At  Constantinople  the  young  Yankee  cap- 
tain varied  the  monotony  of  life  in  port  by 
assisting  in  the  abduction  of  a  European 
lady  from  an  imperial  harem.  A  Swedish 
skipper  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  face  at 
a  barred  window,  and  of  course  young 
Samuels  was  ready  to  help  "at  the  drop  of 
the  hat."  She  tossed  a  note  from  her 
prison,  the  sailor  allies  picked  it  up,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  rope-ladder  and  a  faith- 
ful slave,  she  was  carried  off  in  the  dead  of 
night  and  put  aboard  the  ship  of  the  gal- 
lant Swede.  Nine  years  later  while  in  com- 
mand of  the  Dreadnought,  Captain  Samuels 
found  in  New  York  harbor  a  Swedish  brig, 
and  on  board  of  her  the  captain  and  his 
wife,  which  pair  were  the  actors  in  the  es- 
cape from  the  harem. 

Monotony  never  came  in  long  stretches 
to  Captain  Samuels.  During  his  youthful 
years  of  command  such  adventures  as  the 
following  befell  him : 

"We  had  a  fine  run  until  we  were  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Here  we  caught  a  southwester, 
which   terminated   in    a  gale   and  nearly 


ended  my  existence.  On  the  second  morn- 
ing I  was  standing  between  two  life-boats 
which  were  turned  bottom  up,  their  fore- 
ends  supported  by  a  gallows,  their  after- 
ends  on  the  house.  In  this  place  I  thought 
myself  safe  from  the  seas  which  occasion- 
ally swept  our  decks.  We  were  under  two 
close-reefed  topsails,  and  as  my  hands 
were  raised  to  my  mouth  to  give  the  order 
to  clew  up  the  fore-topsail,  a  sea  struck  us 
abaft  the  starboard  main-rigging,  which 
stove  in  our  bulwarks  and  the  fore  part  of 
our  house,  and  washed  the  two  boats,  be- 
tween which  I  was  standing,  and  myself 
overboard.  I  managed  to  get  into  one  of 
the  boats.  Fortunately  it  was  a  life-boat 
and  floated  well  out.  My  southwester, 
which  had  been  tied  under  my  chin,  I  used 
as  a  baler.  Not  for  a  moment  did  I  think 
my  time  had  come.  I  thought,  though, 
of  the  agony  of  suspense  I  knew  my  wife 
on  board  was  suffering  during  the  six  long 
hours  that  I  was  in  the  water.  The  mate 
was  a  good  sailor,  and  handled  the  ship 
well,  but  missed  picking  me  up  by  wearing 
ship  until  the  fourth  time,  when  he  fetched 
me  by  heaving  to  leeward  of  me.  As  my 
boat  was  light  and  well  out  of  the  water 
she  drifted  faster  than  the  ship,  and  as  I 
came  under  her  stern,  I  caught  a  bow- 
line which  had  been  thrown  to  me.  To 
slip  this  under  my  arms  was  the  work  of  a 
moment,  when  I  was  hauled  aboard  with- 
out a  scratch.  This  was  a  narrow  escape. 
There  was  no  boat  left  on  the  ship  except 
the  long-boat,  and  to  try  to  launch  her 
would  have  been  folly.  I  met  Captain 
Young  of  the  ship  Otseonthe  in  Liverpool 
in  1854,  who  related  to  me  a  similar  expe- 
rience in  which  he  was  the  actor." 

While  Captain  Samuels  commanded  the 
Dreadnought  he  suppressed  a  mutiny  raised 
by  one  of  the  toughest  crews  that  ever 
sailed  the  Western  Ocean,  men  who  were 
proud  to  be  known  as  the  "  Bloody  For- 
ties."  This  is  the  way  the  skipper  talked 
to  them  before  the  ship  sailed  from  the 
Mersey : 

"  I  noticed  you  coming  aft  just  now. 
The  saucy  manner  you  assumed  is  insult- 
ing, and  some  of  you  know  it.  Finnegan, 
you  and  Casey  have  sailed  with  me  before, 
and  therefore  know  me.  I  have  known 
you  to  be  the  ringleaders  of  the  '  Bloody 
Forties,'  thirty  of  whom  I  see  before  me 
now.     I  know  that  you  have  banded  your- 
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selves  together,  and  that  you  took  an  oath 
in  Mrs.  Riley's  den  to  clip  the  wings  of 
the  bloody  old  Dreadnought  and  give  her 
skipper  a  swim.  You  think  that  the  lid  of 
Davy  Jones'  locker  has  been  open  long 
enough  for  me.  You  intend  to  do  as  you 
please,  and  have  your  own  way  on  the 
ship.  Now  you  see  that  I  know  and  do  not 
fear  you,  but  am  glad  to  have  such  men,  as 
I  think  I  can  teach  you  a  lesson  that  will  • 
last  you  through  life." 

Trouble  soon  began.  The  man  at  the 
wheel  drew  his  sheath-knife,  the  captain 
knocked  him  senseless  with  his  fist,  and 
then  the  crew  flatly  refused  to  obey  an 
order  to  haul  taut  the  weather  mainbrace. 
Of  his  three  mates,  one  was  an  old  man 
and  another  was  a  coward.  Captain  Sam- 
uels went  forward  alone  with  a  pistol  in 
each  hand  and  a  cutlass  in  his  belt,  and 
stood  off  a  rush  of  the  thirty  sailors  armed 
with  sheath-knives. 

The  officers  and  boys  furled  sail  and 
handled  the  ship.  Fifty-six  hours  passed 
without  sleep  aft  or  food  forward.  The 
mutineers  were  to  be  starved  out.  Then 
a  number  of  sturdy  German  immigrants 
were  enlisted  and  armed  with  iron  bars, 
and  Captain  Samuels  led  them  forward. 
The  captain  sailed  into  the  leaders,  Finne- 
gan  and  Casey,  the  Germans  smashed  a 
flank  attack,  and  the  mutiny  was  broken. 
The  dangerous  Finnegan  was  picked  up 
unconscious  from  where  the  skipper  had 
felled  him,  and  was  "bucked"  and  put  in 
the  "  sweat  box, "  after  which  ordeal  he  fell 
on  his  knees  and  meekly  obeyed  an  or- 
der to  holystone  the  deck.  At  the  end  of 
this  remarkable  voyage,  when  the  tamed 
"Bloody  Forties"  were  paid  off,  the  cap- 
tain addressed  them: 

"Let  me  say  that  I  would  trust  any  of 
you  hereafter  with  my  life.  I  never  had 
or  expect  to  have  a  better  set  of  sailors 
under  me.  When  I  am  ready  to  go  to  sea 
again,  if  any  of  you  want  to  ship  I  shall 
be  glad  to  take  you." 

This  was  received  with  three  rousing 
cheers  for  the  "wild  boat  of  the  Atlantic." 
"The  men  expressed  their  willingness  to 
sail  to  the  ends  of  the  world  or  to  hell  with 
me,  and  with  a  'God  bless  you,  Captain,' 
they  left  the  ship." 

Three  years  after  the  mutiny  Captain 
Samuels  ended  his  career  in  the  Dread- 
nought by  an  accident  which  almost  cost 


him  his  life.  In  a  terrific  storm  the  ves 
sel  lost  her  rudder,  and  her  captain  was 
smashed  unconscious  by  a  sea  which  broke 
his  leg  almost  in  fragments.  Yet  he  man- 
aged to  navigate  his  ship  to  Fayal  by  back- 
ing her  toward  the  island  under  her  own 
sail,  while  a  new  rudder  was  made  and 
shipped  at  sea,  the  first  time  such  a  feat 
had  ever  been  performed.  He  was  more 
dead  than  alive,  he  had  not  slept  for  four- 
teen days,  but  ship  and  cargo  and  passen- 
gers were  safe.  He  suffered  indescribable 
tortures  for  two  months  of  treatment,  but 
he  held  onto  his  leg  against  the  advice  of, 
all  the  surgeons  in  the  Azores,  and  came 
out  of  this  stress  almost  as  able-bodied  as 
ever. 

It  had  been  his  ambition  to  command 
the  finest  steamer  afloat,  as  well  as  the 
finest  packet.  But  the  Civil  War  shifted 
him  to  the  work  of  a  volunteer  sailor.  He 
commanded  General  Terry's  flagship  dur- 
ing the  second  expedition  to  Fort  Fisher, 
and  later  carried  General  Winfield  Scott 
to  Key  West  and  New  Orleans.  After  the 
war  he  realized  his  ambition  of  command- 
ing a  liner,  and  was  captain  of  the  steam- 
ship Fulton,  of  the  line  from  New  York  to 
Havre,  the  last  of  a  service  which  was  put 
out  of  business  by  the  French  Government 
subsidy  to  the  present  French  line. 

In  1866  came  the  first  great  transatlantic 
yacht  race,  between  the  Henrietta,  Vesta 
and  Fleetwing.  All  three  owners  tried  to 
get  Captain  Samuels  as  skipper,  and  he 
took  the  Henrietta,  owned  by  James  Gor- 
don Bennett.  He  drove  her  to  victory 
in  one  of  the  quickest  passages  on  record, 
13  days  21  hours  55  minutes.  This  was 
the  race  in  which  the  Fleetwing  lost  six 
men  overboard,  including  two  quartermas- 
ters, in  a  southerly  gale  when  eight  days 
out. 

In  1887  Captain  Samuers  commanded 
the  Dauntless  in  the  race  with  the  Coro- 
net. The  Dauntless  was  beaten,  but  this 
time  Captain  Samuels  locked  horns  with  a 
much  better,  newer  boat,  a  third  larger 
than  his  craft.  His  third  great  ocean  race 
was  in  the  Dauntless  against  the  Cambria. 
Thus  the  record  of  Captain  Samuels  ended 
its  active  years  with  the  glory  of  having 
stood  at  the  top  of  his  profession  in  the 
peerless  Dreadnought,  and  of  having,  also, 
earned  more  hardy  and  daring  yachting 
experience  than  any  other  living  sailor. 


'Blame  if  he  didn't  make  up  soup  for  the  dog." 


From  a  painting  by  J.  N.  Marchand. 
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By  BEN  BLOW 


IJ  LUSTRATION    BY   J.N.  MARCH  AND 


THE  foreman  of  the  Jack  Hall  outfit 
lit  his  cigar  and  leaned  back  with 
his  eyes  half  closed  in  enjoyment. 
My  Scotch  terrier,  with  the  intuition  that 
dogs  have,  knew  him  for  a  friend  and  rub- 
bed against  his  knee,  looking  up  into  his 
face  with  round,  affectionate  eyes.  He 
smoothed  the  shaggy  head.  "You'd  talk  if 
you  could,  eh,  pup?"  he  said. 

The  dog  wagged  the  stump  of  his  tail. 

"Yes,  sir!"  said  the  foreman  resuming. 
"He'd  talk  if  he  could,  and  he'd  tell  you 
that  he  loved  you  for  yourself  because 
you  were  yourself,  and  clothes  wouldn't 
make  any  difference  to  him  either.  You 
can  talk  about  friendship  and  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  all  you  want,  but  when 
you  come  to  look  for  it  you've  got  to  get 
out  of  the  human  family  and  descend  to 
the  dogs — if  it  is  a  descent,  and  sometimes 
I  doubt  it.  This  pup  has  a  look  in  his 
eyes  that  reminds  me  of  old  One  Eared 
Bull."  I  settled  back  for  I  saw  a  story 
coming. 

"Yep,"  he  said.  "His  eyes  are  twins 
to  old  Bull's,  and  when  he  ties  up  with  a 
man  he'll  go  the  route  for  him  and  hang 
on  to  him  till  the  last  yearling  is  branded 
and  the  branding  irons  are  cold.  Out  in 
Colraydo" — he  dropped  into  the  vernacu- 
lar easily,  recollecting  the  old  times, — 
"our  outfit  had  a  cook  that  was  a  peach- 
erine.  The  flap-jacks  and  coffee  that  fel- 
low 'd  make  'd  cause  tears  to  flow  from 
the  eyes  of  Cleopatra's  Needle.  He  only 
had  one  besetting  sin,  or  rather  there  was 
only  one  besetting  sin  had  him,  and  that 
was  'red-eye.'  He  went  off  on  his  toots 
on  a  sort  of  a  schedule  and  regular;  once 
every  six  weeks  he'd  hook  up  with  the  fire- 
water till  you  couldn't  tell  which  was 
which,  they  were  so  well  mixed.  And  he 
wouldn't  quit  till  he'd  absorbed  all  that 


his  skin  could  hold  and  then  he'd  sleep 
for  a  couple  of  days  straight  before  he  was 
a  man  again;  but  he  had  a  heart  in  him 
as  big  as  a  California  pumpkin.  'I  know 
I'm  a  beast,'  he'd  say.  'But  a  beast  is 
a  beast.'  Then  he'd  skite  out  and  fill  his 
skin  till  you  could  light  his  breath. 

"One  day  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
right  in  the  middle  of  a  jamboree  we  saw 
him  coming  up  the  trail  on  his  cayuse,  and 
he  was  so  drunk  that  he  was  staggering 
in  the  saddle.  He  was  coming  hell  bent 
in  a  hurry,  and  we  could  see  that  he  was 
carrying  something.  First  we  couldn't 
make  out  what  it  was;  then  we  saw  it 
was  a  dog.  He  climbed  down  from  his 
saddle,  never  saying  a  word,  and  then 
somebody  asked  him  if  it  was  one  of  his 
relations  he'd  found.  'Hell  with  you,' 
says  Cook — we  always  called  him  Cook, 
and  I  guess  he  didn't  have  any  other  name, 
for  he  was  on  the  pay-roll  as  Cook — 'Hell 
with  you,'  says  Cook.  'He's  a  damn  sight 
better  than  you  are,  for  he  can  see  through 
a  drunken  skin  and  tell  a  white  heart,  hey, 
Bull?'  He  set  the  dog  down,  and  blamed 
if  the  dog  didn't  try  to  kick  out  with  his 
hind  legs  and  bark,  but  he  was  so  plum 
wore  out  and  starved  he  fell  down;  but 
he  was  game,  for  he  never  whimpered. 
Then  Cook  went  crazy.  He  raved  and 
he  swore  and  he  had  everybody  in  camp 
rustling  grub,  and  blame  if  he  didn't  make 
up  soup  for  the  dog  out  of  a  jack  rabbit 
that  one  of  the  boys  had  shot  on  the  fly 
with  a  Colt's  just  to  be  wasting  powder. 

"When  he'd  fed  the  dog  he  quieted  down 
some  and  started  to  bragging  on  him.  I've 
seen  some  onery  looking  pups  in  my  time, 
but  this  one  would  take  a  prize  away  from 
any  of  them.  He  was  about  three-quarters 
bull  by  his  face,  and  one  of  his  ears  had 
been  chewed  down  under  the  skin.     The 
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other  ear  set  straight  up  like  it  was  starched 
and  thin — why,  a  hat  rack  'd  a  looked  like 
a  fat  woman  alongside  of  him.  The  fellow 
that  'd  chopped  his  tail  must  have  missed 
his  hind  legs  not  more  than  a  half  inch, 
and  then  the  half  inch  must  have  gone  up 
into  his  back,  for  where  his  tail  should 
have  been  there  was  a  hollow.  He  was 
so  thin  that  we  listened  to  see  if  he  rattled 
any  when  he  was  set  down,  but  the  main 
feature  of  his  countenance  that  hit  all  of 
us  at  once  was  the  lonesome  ear  that  set 
straight  up  like  it  wanted  to  take  the  place 
of  two.  We  named  him  on  the  spot  One 
Eared  Bull,  and  Cook  he  said  that  one 
eared  he  was  and  One  Eared  Bull  he'd 
be  to  the  last  chapter,  but  that  one  eared 
or  not  he  was  a  game  sport  down  to  his 
toe  nails.  That  was  no  lie,  for  when  he 
began  to  get  some  -meat  padding  his  ribs 
he  set  in  and  licked  everything  that  come 
his  way,  including  a  pet  gray  wolf  that 
thought  his  one  good  ear  was  something 
good  to  eat.  Cook  never  told  where  he 
got  him  more'n  to  say  that  he  picked  him 
up  on  the  trail  forty  miles  from  water,  and. 
the  reason  he  took  him  was  that  he  tried 
to  bite  a  leg  off  his  cayuse  when  he  nearly 
rode  over  him. 

"Nobody  ever  accused  Bull  of  being 
either  pretty  or  good-natured,  but  he  never 
hunted  trouble  and  let  everybody  alone 
if  he  was  let  ^alone.  He  bit  quick  and 
hung  on  fast,  and  then  the  man  he  was 
holding  to  had  to  fight  Cook  for  imposing 
on  the  dog,  so  he  had  a  pretty  easy  time, 
excepting  when  Cook  went  off  on  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  bad  lands  with  a  bottle 
of  fire-water  for  a  ticket.  Then  Cook  used 
Bull  like  he  was  a  football.  He  beat  him 
around  scandalous,  but  Bull  hung  to  him 
dodging  the  kicks  the  best  he  could,  and 
he  stuck  with  him  till  he  was  sober,  so  the 
lizards  and  pink-eyed  mules  wouldn't  get 
close  enough  to  him  to  give  him  the  jim- 
jams.  When  Cook  had  got  sober  enough 
to  walk  he  remembered  the  way  he'd 
treated  the  dog,  and  then  it  was  a  sight 
to  see  him  set  him  up  oh  his  hind  legs  and 
apologize  to  him  like  he  was  a  lady  school- 
teacher that  he'd  tried  to  kiss  without  in- 
troducing himself.  Bull  'd  wag  his  hind 
legs  and  forgive  him  free  and  easy  and 
then  he'd  try  to  frisk,  but  I  reckon  he 
never  did  any  frisking  when  he  was  a  pup 
for  he  made  a  dismal  failure  of  it.     He 


was  so  scraggly  and  clumsy  that  he'd 
step  on  his  own  feet  and  fall  on  his  one  ear, 
but  when  a  dog  came  around  and  adver- 
tised himself  as  being  pretty  close  to  clean 
gristle  and  all  bite,  Bull  tangled  with  him, 
and  when  the  tangle  was  unraveled,  if  it 
did  unravel, '  the  visiting  cuyoodle  was 
generally  headed  south  with  news  for  the 
home  folks  that  made  him  hurry.  Bull 
never  chased  no  dog,  he  was  too  onery  and 
lazy  for  that;  but  he  never  wasted  a  move, 
and  instead  of  walking  around  and  wear- 
ing out  the  muscles  of  his  back  by  scruffing 
up  his  neck,  he  just  went  up  close  and 
hopped  on  without  telegraphing  that  he 
was  in  the  vicinity.  That's  the  kind  of 
dog  he  was — all  business,  and  economical 
of  time  and  strength. 

"He  must  have  been  a  mascot,  for  luck 
came  to  the  camp  with  him  and  stayed 
with  him  and  the  camp;  and  it's  there 
yet,  for  the  last  I  heard  old  One  Eared 
Bull  was  still  with  the  outfit  that  Cook 
was  cooking  for.  They  were  thick  as 
feathers  in  a  pillow,  Bull  and  Cook.  Where 
Cook  went  Bull  went,  and  what  was  too 
good  for  one  was  too  good  for  both,  and 
there  wasn't  nothing  too  bad  for  either 
when  Cook  started  out  on  a  whiz  with  the 
red-eye.  When  Cook  was  sober  Bull  'd 
follow  him  around  or  set  looking  up  into 
his  face  with  eyes  as  soft  as  the  eyes  of  a 
little  six  year  old  girl  baby,  and  any  one 
could  see  that  them  two  loved  each  other 
like  brothers;  but  when  Cook  was  out  on 
a  whiz,  then  Bull  knew  that  kicks  was 
mighty  apt  to  come  into  his  vicinity,  and 
he  kept  one  eye  cocked  so  that  he  could 
move  out  of  the  way  when  the  time  came. 

"Now  here  comes  the  gratitude  part  of 
the  story.  One  day  when  there  had  been 
a  long  dry  spell  about  the  camp  so  far  as 
the  cook  was  concerned,  Cook  says  that 
he'd  noticed  that  the  outfit  looked  like  it 
wanted  deer  meat,  and  allowed  that  he 
was  'pizen'  when  he  set  out  with  his  old 
gun.  'Me  'n'  Bull  '11  go  out  an'  git  a  deer 
for  you  fellers,'  he  says  thoughtful  like. 
Everybody  was  moral  sure  that  there  was 
a  battle  with  red-eye  brewing,  and  they 
told  Cook  that  there  wasn't  anything  in 
the  world  that  they  wanted  as  much  as 
deer  meat,  so  Cook  wrastled  up  his  gun 
out  of  his  blankets  and  set  off  with  Bull. 
The  gun  fitted  Cook  and  Bull  to  aT.  Itwas 
an  old  muzzle-loading  rifle  that  threw  a 
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patch  ball,  about  forty  caliber,  onto  the 
head  of  a  pin  at  a  hundred  yards  if  you 
held  it  straight.  It  was  so  no-account 
looking  that  nobody  wanted  it,  but  Cook 
wouldn't  even  swap  it  off  for  budge  when 
he  was  broke.  It  was  all  rusty  till  it  was 
a  sort  of  a  brindle  color,  and  the  one  ham- 
mer set  up  on  one  side  till  it  made  you 
think  of  old  One  Eared  Bull  when  you  saw 
it,  and  the  way  Cook  lied  about  the  brindle 
one-eared  dog  and  the  brindle  one-eared 
gun  was  a  holy  shame.  Off  goes  Cook  as 
I  said.  'God  bless  you/  says  everybody; 
'hope  you  have  a  good  time  and  git  back 
sober.  Don't  let  Bull  catch  no  kyotes  an' 
git  bit  up.'  This  was  a  joke,  for  Bull  was 
so  lazy  and  clumsy  that  he  couldn't  run 
fast  enough  to  catch  cold. 

"That  was  the  last  we  saw  of  the  three 
until  some  days  after,  and  then  Cook  came 
staggering  up  the  trail  a  little  after  noon 
with  Bull  and  the  gun  in  his  arms,  and 
tangled  up  till  you  couldn't  tell  which  was 
which.  The  minute  Cook  got  in  sight  we 
could  hear  him  howl,  and  he  made  more 
noise  than  a  yearling  calf  when  you  set  the 
branding  iron  on  his  hind  leg.  Bull  was 
all  chewed  up  to  ribbons  and  the  gun  stock 
was  broke  clean  off.  Cook  was  bloody  and 
only  half  sober,  and  we  got  lively  on  the 
jump,  not  knowing  what  'd  happened  to 
the  three.  We  bathed  the  dog  off  and 
bandaged  him  up  till  you  couldn't  see  but 
a  few  little  patches  of  brindle,  and  trimmed 
the  good  ear  off,  for  it  was  all  split  into 
ribbons.  But  Bull  never  peeped  when  he 
felt  the  knife  pull  on  his  ear;  only  kind  o' 
wiggled  the  bandages  on  his  hind  legs  and 
tried  to  lick  our  hands.  When  the  hos- 
pital closed  up  somebody  turned  to  Cook 
and  tried  to  offer  him  a  drink.  'None  for 
me,'  he  said.  'No  more  red-eye  for  Cook. 
If  it  hadn't  a  been  for  red-eye  Bull  'd  a  had 
his  good  ear  left  him,  and  that  old  slut  of 
a  gun  wouldn't  a  been  broken  backed.  If 
I  ever  say  "here's  how"  over  another  bowl 
o'  budge  I'm  a  damned  sight  low-downder 
and  ungratefuller  than  I  admits  here.  I 
swears  off  now  and  till  death  do  us  part, 
hey,  Bull?' 

"Bull  looked  up  at  him  kind  of  reproach- 
ful and  wagged  himself  as  well  as  he  could 
for  the  bandages,  and  everybody  was  think- 
ing hard,  feeling  sure  that  the  cook  'd  been 
gnawing  the  roots  of  loco  weed  and  gone 
crazy;  but  when  Cook  saw  Bull  wag  he  got 


down  on  his  knees  and  took  the  dog  in  his 
arms  and  cried  all  over  the  bandages  till 
we  pulled  him  off,  not  wanting  the  dog  to 
get  blood  poisoning  from  the  salt  water 
that  was  soaking  into  the  cuts.  Then  he 
set  down  and  most  of  us  thought  he  was 
seeing  how  big  a  lie  he  could  tell  to  keep 
his  mind  off  his  troubles,  for  the  edge  of 
his  drunk  was  getting  blunt;  but  it  wasn't 
lies  he  was  telling;  that  we  found  out. 
Here's  what  he  gave  us,  and  when  anybody 
interrupted  him  he  damned  so  hard  and 
fierce  that  we  let  him  spin  out  his  story  to 
the  end. 

'  'No  need  tellin','  he  said,  'that  I  was 
ripe  to  pickle  my  insides  with  red-eye  when 
I  left  you  fellows,  and  before  night  I  had 
so  much  in  me  that  I  sure  made  up  my 
mind  that  this  world  was  a  oasis,  in  the 
desert  at  last.  I  don't  remember  the  next 
day,  but  the  day  after  found  me  with  so 
much  in  me  that  I  couldn't  get  any  drunk- 
er, so  I  sets  off  on  the  road  home  with  a 
jug  of  the  dog's  hair  to  cure  the  bite  when 
my  brains  began  to  ache.  Every  time  the 
jug  thumped  the  cayuse  he  jumped  awful, 
and  it  wore  me  down  some,  so  by  close  on 
to  sun-up  I  says  to  myself  that  needin' 
rest  I  better  stick  a  pin  in  the  earth  and 
tie  up  the  outfit  for  a  nap,  which  I  did, 
takin'  off  the  saddle  from  the  cayuse  so 
he'd  get  a  chance  to  rest  up  for  the  labors 
of  the  next  day.  So  I  pickets  him  out 
and  goes  to  sleep  with  the  jug  held  affec- 
tionate in  my  arms,  and  when  I  woke  up 
by  havin'  a  dream  that  I  was  shipwrecked 
and  trying  to  swim  out  I  seen  there  was 
hell  to  pay.  The  cayuse  was  gone  and 
the  plug  was  out  of  the  jug  and  I  smelt 
like  a  Denver  barrel  house;  but  I  couldn't 
wring  enough  out  of  my  clothes  to  set  me 
on  edge,  so  I  takes  to  the  dusty  with  about 
forty  pounds  of  embossed  leather  on  my 
back,  and  old  Bull  tryin'  to  help  out  by 
totin'  the  cinch,  which  was  draggin'  along 
behind  till  he  picked  it  up. 

"'I  was  drunk  and  so  thirsty  that  my 
mouth  was  hot  as  the  under  side  of  a  sad- 
dle after  a  hard  ride,  and  when  I  run  onto 
two  cinnamons  settin'  off  about  a  hundred 
yards,  conversing  I  remembers  what  I'd 
told  the  outfit  about  deer  meat,  an'  I  says 
to  myself  that  bear  steaks  comes  close  to 
being  deer  meat;  so  I  sets  down  the  load 
o'  leather  an'  cracks  loose  with  the  gun. 
Down  goes  one  Mr.  Cinnamon  an'  up  hops 
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one  Mr.  Cinnamon  an'  sets  out  for  my 
smoke,  hell  bent  for  election,  bellowing 
like  a  locoed  steer. 

"'I  seen  that  he  was  due  to  arrive  in  my 
vicinity  before  I  had  the  gun  ready  to  pull 
off  at  him,  so  I  sets  off  a-runnin',  loadin' 
as  I  run.  Bull  come  along  with  me,  least- 
ways he  was  a  bit  ahead  of  me,  an'  when 
I  turned  and  pulled  down  on  the  bear  the 
old  gun  done  something  I'd  a-swore  she 
never  would  do :  she  missed  fire.  "Hell!" 
I  says;  "run  an'  put  another  cap  on  the 
thing,  but  pick  your  tube  out  first;"  so  I 
sets  off  on  the  stampede  once  more,  and 
while  I  runs  I  reaches  into  my  left  pants 
pocket  and  starts  to  pursuing  a  cap  around, 
but  when  I  gits  it  the  bear  is  too  close  an' 
he  rares  up  and  starts  for  me. 

'"Then  I  sees  a  flash  o'  brindle  dog 
meat  and  Bull  he  goes  in  and  trips  the  bear, 
and  down  they  goes  mixed  up  so  that  you 
couldn't  tell  which  was  dog  and  which  was 
bear.  They  was  chawin'  an'  clawin',  an'  it 
was  a  spell  before  I  got  a  open  place  to 
shoot  into,  but  when  I  does  shoot  down 
comes  Mr.  Cinnamon  an'  lays  on  the  ground 
huggin'  Bull.  Then  I  got  crazy  mad  and 
I  took  the  gun  that  'd  gone  back  on  me  an' 
beat  the  bear  over  the  head  till  he  turned 
loose  of  the  dog,  an'  then  I  come  on  home, 
and  you  seen  me  come  into  camp.  Me,  a 
dirty,  red-eye-soaked  camp  rustler  cookin' 
for  a  lot  o'  damned  ignorant  cow  punchers, 
an'  that  dog  'd  give  up  his  life  fur  me  after 


me  kickin'  his  ear  nearly  off  because  he 
tried  to  keep  me  sober.  That  dog  saved 
my  drunken  life,  an'  when  I  thinks  of  the 
way  that  bear's  insides  looked  to  me  when 
he  opened  his  mouth,  I  says  to  myself  that 
budge  '11  show  me  the  real  hell  fires  yet, 
so  here's  where  I  quits  and  swears  off.' 

"  Before  long  he  sent  in  town  for  a  Bible 
and  took  to  making  desserts  for  the  outfit 
on  Sundays,  and  reading  the  Scriptures  to 
the  dog  at  nights,  and  the  favorite  piece 
of  them  two  was  about  the  time  Daniel 
went  into  the  lions'  den,  and  when  he'd 
finished  it  Cook  'd  say,  turnin'  to  Bull, '  If 
Daniel  'd  a  had  you  he'd  a  made  them 
rav'nous  beasts  hop  out  of  the  cage,  hey, 
Bull?'  Then  Bull  'd  wag  his  hind  legs, 
which  was  kind  of  bald  from  the  way  the 
bear  had  barbered  him,  and  lick  his  chops 
like  he  was  dead  hungry  for  lion  meat,  and 
then  them  two  'd  go  to  sleep  in  each  other's 
arms. 

"Did  we  ever  see  the  bears?  Sure  we 
did.  One  of  them,  the  first  one,  never 
kicked,  but  the  one  that  had  barbered  Bull 
was  all  bit  and  chawed  and  his  head  was 
beat  in  till  it  was  soft  as  putty.  There 
was  dog  fur  and  bear  fur  enough  on  the 
ground  to  stuff  a  sofa  pillow,  and  most  of 
it  was  dog.  That's  what  I  call  love.  That 
onery,  one-eared  tramp  bulldog  was  ready 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  man  that  'd 
befriended  him,  drunk  and  mean  as  he 
was,  and  in  the  end  he  reformed  him." 
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By  LYNN  TEW  SPRAGUE 


IN  1743  there  flourished  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  eastern  Connecticut,  where 
now  smile  the  trim,  stone-fenced  fields 
of  Windham  County,  a  she-wolf  fierce  as 
the  Beast  of  Gevaudan.  If  tradition  say 
true,  this  monster  pursued  travelers,  and 
on  occasion  ate  children  as  children  eat 
sweets.  But  one  night  in  early  winter  she 
killed  certain  sheep  belonging  to  a  hardy 
young  farmer  named  Israel  Putnam.  In 
the  new-fallen  snow,  Israel  and  his  neigh- 
bors tracked  the  beast  to  her  den,  a  cavern 
deep,  long  and  narrow  under  the  rocky 
hills.  Dogs  were  given  the  scent,  but  de- 
clined combat;  even  a  savage  bloodhound 
belonging  to  Putnam  turned  tail.  But  Is- 
rael was  a  man  of  inflexible  purpose,  with 
nerves  of  steel.  With  a  rope  around  his 
waist,  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  an  old  flint- 
lock in  the  other,  he  entered  the  cave  him- 
self. There  was  a  report,  a  savage  growl, 
a  last  spring,  a  hand-to-claw  struggle  with 
the  expiring  brute.  Then  Israel's  neigh- 
bors drew  out  the  wounded  hero  holding 
the  dead  beast  by  the  throat. 

Such  is  the  tale,  variously  told,  which 
was  a  favorite  with  our  grandfathers  and 
their  sires,  aiid  however  much  the  hues  of 
romance  may  have  colored  the  wolf  com- 
bat, a  careful  historian  has  proved  its 
substance  true.  And  it  is  but  one  of  a 
hundred  thrilling  adventures  that  glow 
in  Putnam's  life.  He  was  twenty-five 
when  he  killed  the  wolf,  and  had  lived  five 
years  on  his  Connecticut  farm.  Born  in 
Massachusetts,  January  7,  17 18,  he  came 
of  virile  stock,  as  truly  American  as  any 
man  in  those  days  could  well  be.  His 
great-grandfather,  John  Putnam,  had  come 
from  England  in  1624,  and  that  ancestor's 
seed  was  prolific  and  of  sterling  worth. 
Nearly  all  his  descendants  were'  men  of 
influence  and  of  means.  Israel's  genealogy 
should  have  more  than  a  passing  glance, 


for  of  all  our  early  heroes  his  blood  was 
perhaps  most  typical  of  that  strain  which 
made  New  England  what  she  was  to  be. 
The  colonies  were  still  English  soil,  and 
English  caste  distinctions  of  two  hundred 
years  ago  yet  held  when  he  was  born.  If 
among  the  generals  of  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence, Washington,  the  intimate  of 
Lord  Fairfax,  was  of  the  breed  of  "gentle- 
man," and  gallant  "Danny"  Morgan  from 
plebeian  blood,  so  "Old  Put,"  as  he  was 
affectionately  called,  was  of  that  middle 
strain  which  makes  the  backbone  of  the 
Saxon  race  and  which  English  writers  still 
call  "the  tough  old  yeoman  stock." 

But  even  of  the  meager  opportunities 
which  the  colonies  afforded,  Putnam  had 
not  the  best.  He  was  not  reared  in  town, 
and  had  little  learning  save  that  which 
the  wilderness  gave  him.  At  twenty  he 
married,  taking  his  wife  from  his  own  sta- 
tion, and  migrated  to  Connecticut  to  be- 
come that  colony's  hero. 

He  was  indeed  of  the  mold  and  spirit 
for  heroism  in  a  new  land.  But  little 
above  the  average  height,  yet  broad  of 
frame,  with  generous  girth,  great  shoulders, 
the  neck  of  a  bull,  he  was  the  picture  of 
strength — a  massive  man,  with  big,  frank 
features  and  the  honest  blue  Saxon  eye; 
who  loved  adventure,  knew  neither  guile 
nor  fear,  every  fiber  in  him  sound  and  true 
as  his  primeval  oaks.  He  was  rich,  too, 
as  riches  went  then,  and  brought  with  him 
out  of  Massachusetts,  from  his  father's  es- 
tate, some  three  thousand  dollars  in  gold 
coin.  If  his  pen  marks  were  like  axe  strokes, 
and  his  spelling  a  puzzle,  yet  he  could 
think  as  well  as  act,  and  so  his  farming 
prospered  and  he  grew  richer.  When  the 
French  and  Indian  war  came  in  1755,  he 
was,  at  thirty-six,  a  man  of  property  and 
influence,  with  a  strange  thirst  for  the 
hazardous.     Feeling   now   that    he   could 
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leave  his  family  well  provided  for,  he  bade 
good-bye  to  farm  and  friends  and  went 
forth  to  a  career  of  fame  and  adventure. 

In  the  wild  and  stirring  times  at  hand, 
Putnam's  role  was  indeed  that  of  a  hero 
of  the  yellow-covered  books  our  fathers 
read  when  boys.  As  a  colonial  volunteer, 
he  joined  the  forces  under  the  celebrated 
Sir  William  Johnson  which  aimed  at  Crown 
Point.  But  French  reinforcements  num- 
bering thirty-five  hundred  under  Baron 
Dieskau  were  there  first,  and  so  Johnson 
built  Fort  Lyman  on  the  upper  Hudson, 
leaving  it  garrisoned  with  five  hundred 
men,  and  then  moved  East  toward  Lake 
George  with  his  mixed  force,  English, 
Colonials  and  Indians,  twenty-five  hundred 
strong.  But  ascertaining  on  the  march 
that  Dieskau  was  now  moving  on  Fort 
Lyman  itself,  Johnson  sent  a  thousand 
men  under  Colonel  Williams  to  reinforce 
that  post.  Of  this  detachment  Putnam 
was  one.  Learning  in  his  turn  of  this 
retrograde  movement  from  a  captured 
scout,  Dieskau  lay  in  ambush  for  the  de- 
tachment with  his  superior  force.  After 
a  short  march  from  camp  the  English  fell 
into  the  trap.  From  all  sides  they  were 
exposed  to  a  murderous  fire.  Colonel  Wil- 
liams fell,  the  British  regulars  broke  and 
fled.  It  seemed  as  though  the  disaster 
of  Braddock's  command,  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore in  the  South,  was  to  be  repeated. 
Then  it  was  that  Putnam,  although  a 
simple  private,  rose  at  once  to  heroism. 
Colonel  Whiting  of  the  Connecticut  Pro- 
vincial Volunteers,  familiar  with  wilder- 
ness skirmishes,  covered  the  retreat  with 
masterly  skill,  and  Putnam,  by  a  sort  of 
natural  selection,  stepped  into  the  position 
of  his  lieutenant.  Though  for  the  first 
time  under  fire,  he  showed  the  stuff  that 
was  in  him,  and  his  capacity  for  leadership. 
He  was  almost  the  last  man  to  fall  back, 
encouraging  by  word  and  example  the 
Colonials  to  dispute  every  inch  of  the 
way.  He  seemed  to  be  everywhere  at  once; 
he  fought  like  a  madman.  He  was  em- 
phatically the  hero  of  the  occasion.  The 
French  and  their  Indian  allies  pushed  on 
as  the  Colonials,  fighting  valiantly,  fell 
back  to  the  camp.  Then  the  action  be- 
came general,  and  on  September  8,  1755, 
the  hottest  battle  yet  fought  on  American 
soil  ensued.  The  Colonials  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  action.     Whiting  and  Putnam  both 


greatly  distinguished  themselves.  Their 
men,  as  a  British  officer  remarked,  "fought 
like  good  boys  in  the  morning,  like  men  at 
noon,  but  in  the  afternoon  like  devils." 
As  the  resistance  to  the  French  advance 
became  stubborn,  their  Indian  allies  fell 
back  to  cover,  and  soon  the  French  them- 
selves recoiled.  Then  at  the  British  ad- 
vance they  were  utterly  routed,  and  Dies- 
kau himself  fell  wounded  into  the  hands  of 
the  British.  The  victory  was  complete. 
Putnam  came  out  of  his  first  action  with 
the  reputation  of  a  natural  leader  and  the 
bravest  and  most  resourceful  and  resolute 
of  soldiers.  He  had  already  been  given 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  by  his  adopted 
province,  but  his  commission  had  not 
reached  him  when  the  battle  was  fought. 
For  heroism  he  was  now  made  a  captain. 
He  urged  Johnson  to  push  forward  and 
follow  up  the  victory,  but  the  General  de- 
layed until  little  but  prestige  was  gained. 

Putnam  was  now  selected  as  an  officer 
of  Rogers'  Colonial  Rangers.  These  men 
were  to  do  service  in  scouting  and  recon- 
noitering.  It  was  perilous  work  among 
sharp-scented  savages,  but  exactly  to  his 
liking.  His  thrilling  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  in  the  next  few  months 
would  fill  a  volume.  Trained  woodsmen, 
the  hardy  rangers  often  ventured  into  the 
enemy's  lines  for  information,  and  had 
many  a  frightful  encounter;  and  among 
them  Putnam  soon  won  distinction  as  a 
man  incapable  of  fear  or  fatigue.  No  mis- 
sion was  too  desperate  for  his  zeal. 

On  one  occasion  Putnam  and  a  compan- 
ion, supposing  the  French  to  build  fires 
around  their  camps  like  the  English  in- 
stead of  in  the  center,  were  endeavoring  in 
the  night  to  creep  by  a  blaze,  when  they 
found  themselves  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  bivouac.  They  made  a  headlong 
flight  under  musket  fire.  After  running 
a  few  rods,  Putnam  tumbled  into  a  pit. 
His  companion  was  wounded  in  the  thigh, 
but  in  a  few  seconds  came  rolling  after. 
Putnam  thinking  him  a  pursuer  was  about 
to  kill  him,  but  recognized  his  voice  as 
the  knife  was  in  the  air.  Together  they 
crawled  out  and  made  their  escape,  while 
the  enemy  fired  at  random  into  the  bushes, 
but  neglected  close  pursuit  from  fear  of 
an  ambush.  When  they  were  reasonably 
safe,  they  lay  down  in  a  hollow  log  and 
thought  to  refresh  themselves  with  rum. 
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but  found  both  their  canteens  perforated 
by  shot.  Putnam  missed  death  by  a 
narrow  chance  nearly  every  week.  Once 
he  made  his  escape  by  running  rapids 
in  which  it  was  supposed  no  craft  could 
live.  Those  were  rough  and  cruel  times. 
Rogers'  Rangers  appear  to  have  known  as 
little  about  the  amenities  of  warfare  as 
the  savages  themselves.  There  were  many 
fearful  encounters  with  the  equally  fierce 
scouts  of  the  enemy.  As  to  the  number 
of  men,  both  French  and  Indians,  Putnam 
personally  dispatched,  the  records  are  con- 
fusing. All  the  rangers  slaughtered  an  In- 
dian with  as  little  either  of  pride  or  com- 
punction as  they  would  a  vicious  dog,  but 
they  seem  to  have  rather  plumed  them- 
selves when  they  killed  a  Frenchman. 
Putnam  was  often  slashed  and  frequently 
shot,  but  never  dangerously.  As  Achilles 
was  only  vulnerable  in  the  heel,  Putnam 
seems  only  to  have  been  vulnerable  an 
inch  deep.  He  emerged  from  scout  duty 
as  sadly  marred  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
student  of  a  German  University  could  wish. 
After  one  running  fight,  he  relates  that  he 
found  fourteen  buck-shot  holes  in  the  blan- 
ket rolled  upon  his  back. 

But  the  first  year  of  the  French  war  wore 
away.  Putnam  was  sometimes  with  his 
company  at  the  forts,  but  often,  at  his  own 
solicitation,  out  in  the  wilderness  with  a 
few  picked  men.  His  physique  and  his 
endurance  were  thought  to  be  marvelous 
even  in  those  hardy  days.  His  fame  grew; 
he  became  known  throughout  the  New 
England  colonies  as  a  man  of  dauntless 
daring  and  a  cool  but  superb  fighter.  He 
made  one  journey  home  the  next  spring 
to  see  his  wife  and  seven  children,  but  a 
hunger  for  adventure  was  now  in  his  blood, 
and  he  was  soon  back  with  his  company. 

In  the  year  1757  Putnam  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Edward  with  the  rank  of  major. 
But,  as  always,  inaction  alone  was  arduous 
to  him,  and  he  sought  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  reconnoiter  the  French  positions 
with  bands  of  his  chosen  rangers.  Return- 
ing from  an  expedition  on  which  he  narrow- 
ly escaped  capture,  he  reported  that  the 
enemy,  nine  thousand  strong,  were  march- 
ing on  Fort  William  Henry,  less  than  twen- 
ty miles  distant,  and  besought  his  com- 
mander to  hasten  to  its  relief.  But  that 
officer's  courage  was  unequal  to  the  ven- 
ture, he  was  "over  bashful"  as-  Putnam 


afterward  declared,  and  though  messen- 
gers from  the  beleaguered  post  soon  ar- 
rived seeking  aid,  he  would  not  march. 
The  fort  fell  August  9,  1757,  after  six 
days  of  heroic  defense,  and  Putnam,  who 
had  again  ventured  out  with  his  rangers, 
approached  a  scene  of  wantonly  cruel 
slaughter  less  than  an  hour  after  the  French 
and  Indians  retired.  The  impression  made 
upon  his  mind  by  the  pusillanimity  of  his 
superior  he  never  forgot,  and  when  a 
few  months  later  a  detachment  of  Eng- 
lish were  surrounded  and  another  British 
commander  dared  not  go  to  a  seemingly 
hopeless  relief,  Putnam  flatly  and  defiantly 
disobeyed  orders,  and  marching  from  the 
fort  led  his  rangers  to  a  fierce  but  success- 
ful battle  against  a  vastly  superior  force 
of  the  French  and  savages.  These  two 
incidents  bred  in  his  mind  a  contempt  for, 
or  at  least  an  indifference  to,  the  authority 
of  superiors  that  was  to  have  in  subsequent 
years  an  ill  effect  upon  his  fame. 

In  the  following  winter,  when  the  bar- 
racks of  Fort  Edward  took  fire  and  the 
powder  magazine  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  explosion,  Putnam  gave  new  proof  of 
his  unflinching  courage  by  coolly  fighting 
the  flames.  Officers  and  men  prepared 
to  flee  when  it  seemed  each  minute  as 
though  a  spark  must  blow  up  the  fort, 
but  with  little  aid  he  battled  with  the  fire 
and  saved  the  fort,  though  himself  cruelly 
burned. 

In  1759  he  was  with  General  Abercrom- 
by  in  the  ill-judged  attempt  on  Ticon- 
deroga,  when  two  thousand  English  were 
left  on  the  field,  and  was  conspicuous  for 
bravery  in  repeated  but  futile  charges  with 
his  rangers.  Later  he  fought  a  fierce  and 
famous  battle  by  moonlight,  attacking 
thirty-five  hundred  French  and  Indians 
with  five  hundred  of  his  rangers,  and 
though  he  was  forced  from  the  concealed 
intrenchments  which  he  had  cleverly  pre- 
pared upon  an  island,  it  was  with  small 
loss,  and  not  until  he  had  killed  a  larger 
number  of  the  enemy  than  there  were  men 
in  his  own  command. 

In  one  of  his  expeditions,  the  year  fol- 
lowing this  battle,  his  good  luck  for  a  time 
forsook  him.  Ever  the  first  in  assault  and 
the  last  in  retreat,  he  found  himself  doing 
battle  with  a  huge  savage,  when  his  gun 
missed  fire  and  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
Though  his  rangers  drove  the  enemy  back, 
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they  failed  to  rescue  their  commander, 
and  Putnam  underwent  the  most  trying 
experience  of  his  life.  He  was  bound  by 
the  Indians  to  a  tree,  and  was  for  a  time 
between  the  fighting  lines.  Bullets  tore 
his  clothes  and  painfully  wounded  him, 
but  like  Marshal  Ney  he  seemed  to  bear  a 
charmed  life.  The  hardships  he  under- 
went in  his  captivity  are  appalling.  The 
savages  used  him  as  they  might  a  pack- 
horse  on  the  march.  His  naked  feet  and 
limbs  were  frightfully  torn  and  lacerated. 
His  sufferings  were  awful.  A  French  sol- 
dier, in  mercy,  tried  to  shoot  him,  but  the 
gun  missed  fire.  Finally,  when  he  was 
bound  to  the  stake  and  the  fire  lighted  at 
his  feet  and  his  body  horribly  burned,  a 
French  officer  appeared  in  time  to  rescue 
him,  and  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Mon- 
treal. His  exchange  was  effected  by  Colo- 
nel Schuyler,  a  fellow-prisoner,  afterward, 
with  Putnam,  a  general  in  the  War  for  In- 
dependence. Putnam  fought  to  the  close 
of  the  French  and  Indian  war  with  con- 
stantly increasing  fame,  and  was  retired 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel. 

It  would  seem  that  he  had  been  through 
enough  of  hardship  and  of  peril,  but  he 
was  away  almost  at  once  with  the  English 
expedition  against  Cuba,  was  wrecked  upon 
its  shores,  fought  with  his  old  spirit  in  a 
climate  which  killed  far  more  than  Span- 
ish bullets,  and  won  new  laurels  at  the 
capture  of  Havana  in  1764.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  fighting  Indians  with  his 
rangers  again,  and  then  three  or  four  years 
later  was  off  for  Florida  and  Mississippi  as 
one  of  a  band  of  "military  adventurers," 
and  finally,  finding  no  fighting  to  do,  set- 
tled down  on  his  farm. 

It  was  here,  in  April,  1775,  that  the  news 
of  Concord  and  Lexington  found  him — a 
man  fifty-six  years  old,  greatly  famous  as 
a  fighter — a  popular  hero  of  New  England. 
He  was  .working  in  the  fields  when  the 
messenger  rode  by,  and  like  Cincinnatus 
of  old  left  the  plow  at  once  and  mounted 
horse.  After  a  hasty  conference  with  the 
governor  of  his  colony,  the  indefatigable 
old  warrior  turned  northward,  riding  to 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  a  distance  -of 
nearly  a  hundred  miles,  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours.  After  all  the  strain  and  ex- 
citement of  a  rough  and  strenuous  life, 
his  energy  and  his  spirit  seemed  now  as 
fresh  and  eager  as  when  he  set  forth  to 


early  wars,  and  his  patriotism  was  not  a 
whit  behind.  He  was  at  once  acclaimed 
a  leader.  His  province  made  him  a  gen- 
eral. He  was  the  real  commander  at  the 
famous  fight  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775. 
Never  did  commander  do  better  with 
forces  little  more  than  a  mob.  In  the 
conflict  he  exposed  his  person  with  reck- 
lessness. He  fought  and  galloped  every- 
where about  those  heights  and  on  that 
narrow  neck  of  land  that  are  now  so  sacred 
to  history.  He  possessed  the  best  skill 
for  such  a  fight.  Not  one  of  the  venerated, 
patriots  of  the  first  months  of  the  war  for 
freedom  did  better  service;  none  had  a 
firmer  hold  upon  the  popular  heart  of 
the  undisciplined  and  unorganized  soldiers. 
Great  as  his  fame  had  been,  it  now  rose 
higher  than  ever  before.  Had  "Old  Put" 
died  just  after  Bunker  Hill,  he  would  have 
left  behind  him  a  fame  second  to  that  of 
Washington  alone.  On  that  great  day 
"Old  Put"  was  truly  sublime.  He  was 
the  soul,  the  nerve,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
unformed  American  army.  His  influence, 
too,  and  his  prestige  were  essential  to  the 
cause,  and  he  commanded  and  fought  at 
his  magnificent  best.  Had  the  first  real 
battle  for  freedom  been  a  great  disaster, 
as  perhaps  it  might  have  been  but  for  his 
heroic  figure,  then  would  our  history  read 
darkly  different. 

But  his  star  was  at  its  zenith  now,  and 
henceforth  it  was  to  decline.  His  great 
usefulness  was  of  the  past.  Through  the 
fortunes  of  the  new  strife  we  cannot  fol- 
low him  even  briefly  in  the  space  allowed, 
nor  are  we  disposed  to  linger  over  his  late 
career.  His  genius  was  formed  in  a  differ- 
ent field  of  action  from  that  at  hand,  and 
though  he  maintained  his  fame  for  courage 
and  for  zeal,  he  lost  in  prestige.  Such  had 
been  his  reputation  that  he  was  made  one 
of  the  four  major-generals  under  Washing- 
ton. He  was  in  command  in  the  disas- 
trous battle  on  Long  Island  that  lost  New 
York.  The  strongholds  on  the  Hudson 
were  wrested  from  him.  He  was  dilatory 
on  one  occasion,  and  half  disobedient  on 
another.  In  subsequent  campaigns,  the 
generals  whom  he  ranked  accused  him  of 
incapacity.  But  none  dared  say  aught 
against  his  integrity  or  his  courage.  He 
persisted  in  fighting  as  he  had  fought  in 
the  wilderness,  and  as  long  as  his  force  was 
small  and  in  independent  fights  he  lived 
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up  to  his  reputation,  but  over  large  bodies 
of  men  and  in  extended,  combined  or  com- 
plicated operations,  he  was  found  wanting. 
Though  never  squarely  whipped  in  any- 
thing like  an  equal  fight,  he  was  repeatedly 
out-gen eraled.  Younger  men  with  nim- 
bler brains  and  wider  science,  men  formed 
in  a  new  school  of  war,  were  now  at  hand, 
and  the  time  was  theirs.  He  was  sent  to 
New  England  to  recruit  new  regiments, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that,  entrapped  by 
a  small  party  of  British,  he  made  his  daring 
ride  down  the  rocky  hill  where  none  chose 
to  risk  his  neck  in  pursuit. 

But  the  old  lion  clamored  for  active 
service.  He  had  now  become  a  source  of 
great  embarrassment  to  Washington,  who, 
in  spite  of  many  well-meant  errors,  amount- 
ing at  times  to  insubordination,  still  loved 
him.  It  is  indeed  pathetic  to  contemplate 
the  great  fighter  in  these  last  days  of  ser- 
vice. The  Commander-in-Chief  wrote 
Morris,  "What  am  I  to  do  with  Putnam?" 
and  suggested  that  Congress  find  some 
decent  pretext  for  retiring  the  old  hero. 
Meantime  Putnam  kept  importuning  his 
dear  "Ginrol"  for  a  new  assignment;  he 
"shud  be  glad  of  your  excelancey's  ordors 
what  to  do."  But  fate  at  length  silenced 
his  insistence.  He  was  Senior  Major  Gen- 
eral of  the  Continental  Army — nominally 
next  in  command  to  Washington — when,  in 
the  winter  of  '79,  he  had  a  stroke  of  paraly- 
sis, and  knew  finally,  himself,  that  he  was 
unfit  for  the  field.  All  his  energy  of  mind 
and  spirit  remained  till  death.  Cheerful 
to  the  last  and  loved  and  honored  as  few 
have  been,  he  died  at  Brooklyn,  Connecti- 
cut, after  a  long  period  of  semi-invalidism, 
May  19,  1790,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
and  lies  buried  there  among  those  who  so 
revered  him  in  life. 

"Old  Put"  had  a  unique  and  resourceful, 
if  not  always  a  refined  and  delicate  humor. 
There  are  many  anecdotes.  As  a  boy  out 
hunting  with  his  friends,  he  once  fell  from 
the  top  of  a  high  tree,  and  was  so  caught 
by  a  lower  limb  as  to  hang  suspended 
face  downward  some  fifteen  feet  above  the 
ground.  When  his  companions  rushed  to 
the  rescue  he  ordered  them  to  waste  no 
time,  but  to  form  a  squad  and  break  the 
limb  with  a  volley,  and  he  came  down  like 


a  nut.  Rashly  brave,  he  yet  discouraged 
dueling,  then  in  vogue,  and  would  never 
be  serious  about  "the  code."  The  first 
man  who  sent  him  a  challenge  he  gave  a 
severe  drubbing  with  his  fists.  Afterward, 
challenged  by  an  irate  British  officer,  he 
was  the  first  upon  the  field,  armed  with  a 
rruisket  and  unattended.  When  his  rival 
came  in  sight  with  seconds,  he  saluted  the 
party  with  a  shot.  "What  do  you  mean?" 
they  screamed.  "I  am  out  dueling,"  he 
yelled  back.  "Look  out,  you'll  get  killed." 
His  rival  approached,  alone,  under  a  hand- 
kerchief of  truce,  and  shook  hands  with 
the  humorist.  On  another  and  similar 
occasion,  when  the  affair  was  deemed  ur- 
gent, and  he  was  given  choice  of  weapons, 
he  gravely  selected  a  keg  of  powder,  and 
lighting  a  fuse,  coolly  took  his  place  on  one 
side,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  invited  his  oppo- 
nent to  a  seat  on  the  other.  His  rival  de- 
clined the  combat. 

To  "Old  Put"  was  given  unusual  powers 
of  mind  and  body,  and  had  he  possessed 
learning  and  scientific  training  he  might 
have  proved  a  supreme  chief.  His  integ- 
rity was  unquestioned.  Such  was  his  rep- 
utation at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  the 
colonies  that  he  was  secretly  offered  a 
commission  as  major-general  of  British 
forces,  but  he  spurned  the  offer  with  con- 
tempt. He  was  big  of  heart,  compassion- 
ate and  even  roughly  tender.  His  moral 
courage  was  as  great  as  his  physical  daring, 
and  he  was  sorely  tried  and  much-endur- 
ing. Glory  and  fame  are  adventitious. 
"Old  Put"  was  untutored,  the  world  in 
which  he  matured  was  narrow;  but  who 
can  say  that  in  the  restricted  theater  of 
his  action  he  was  not  truly  great  ? 

Dear  "Old  Put,"  the  tough,  early  em- 
bodiment of  that  New  England  spirit  that 
was  to  flower  so  diversely  in  an  Emerson, 
a  Hawthorne,  a  Webster,  and  then  so  soon 
to  grow  proud,  greedy,  snobbish  and  bar- 
ren!  Brave,  hardy,  frank,  honest,  kind, 
cheerful,  unlettered,  simple,  obstinate  "Old 
Put"!  He  was  indeed  a  typical  hero  of 
the  people.  But  he  was  above  all  else 
greatly  brave  in  brave  days.  "Dared  to 
lead  where  any  dared  to  follow,"  is  en- 
graved upon  his  tomb,  and  of  no  man  are 
the  words  mere  true. 


SIDE   SHOW  STUDIES 
KALSOMININ*G  AN  ELEPHANT 

By  FRANCIS  METCALFE 

DRAWINGS    BY   OLIVER   HERFORD 


A  DELEGATION  from  the  National 
Association  of  Press  Agents  which 
was  holding  its  annual  meeting  in 
the  interests  of  the  furtherance  of  Truth 
and  the  Elevation  of  the  Show  Business, 
had  left  the  meeting  place  in  New  York, 
and  after  inspecting  the  various  moral  and 
entertaining  performances  at  Coney  Island 
was  gathered  about  one  of  the  white-topped 
tables  near  the  Dreamland  tower.  Colonel 
Tody  Hamilton,  prince  of  press  agents, 
master  of  a  picturesque  vocabulary,  in- 
ventor of  superlatives  in  the  English  lan- 
guage and  champion  of  veracity,  pointed 
laughingly  toward  the  Arena  where  the 
Proprietor  of  the  trained  animal  exhibition 
was  instructing  a  new  barker  how  to  make 
the  most  out  of  a  trick  of  one  of  the  ele- 
phants which  was  being  used  for  ballyhoo 


"Sam  Watson  confessed  the  whole  thing. 


purposes  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  his 
show. 

"  Listen  to  him,  gentlemen,  and  you  will 
be  convinced  that  he  is  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  our  truth-loving  fraternity, "  he  re- 
marked admiringly.  The  ungainly  pachy- 
derm was  standing  on  its  hind  legs,  trum- 
peting through  its  upraised  trunk  a  protest 
against  the  prodding  of  the  sharp  goad 
which  was  forcing  it  to  walk  backward  in 
that  absurd  position.  The  voice  of  .the 
Proprietor,  who  was  using  a  megaphone, 
came  to  them  distinctly  as  he  invited  the 
people  to  look  at  "One  of  the  greatest  tri- 
umphs of  the  animal  trainer's  art;  some- 
thing which  had  never  been  exhibited  in 
any  country — an  elephant  walking  upon 
its  hind  legs,  BACKWARD!" 
The  speech  caught  and  held  the  atten- 
tion of  the  crowd,  and 
when  the  elephant  was  al- 
lowed to  rejoin  its  compan- 
ions and  the  three  great 
beasts  entered  the  building 
in  single  file,  Tom  grasp- 
ing Roger's  tail  in  his 
trunk  and  Alice  following 
suit  with  the  caudal  ap- 
pendage of  Tom,  a  goodly 
number  stepped  up  to  the 
ticket  booth  and  paid  their 
entrance  money.  The  Col- 
onel and  his  associates, 
whose  business  had  made 
them  familiar  with  ele- 
phants, smiled  at  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  crowd,  but 
acknowledged  the  Pro- 
prietor's skill  in  attract- 
ing an  audience. 

"  You  wouldn't  believe 
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that  I  spent  over  seven  hundred  dollars  to 
turn  that  smallest  elephant  white  a  few 
years  ago,"  said  the  Colonel  as  the  waiter 
refilled  their  glasses,  but  his  companions 
made  unanimous  protestation  that  they 
would  believe  any  statement  he  made,  and 
the  Colonel  settled  back  comfortably  in 
his  chair  to  tell  the  story  which  they 
demanded. 

"  You  will  have  to  listen  to  the  story  of 
the  famous  war  of  the  white  elephants, 
then,"  he  said,  good-naturedly,  "a  struggle 
which  will  remain  famous  in  the  circus 
world  as  long  as  the  big  tops  are  spread. 
It  was  in  the  good  old  days  of  fierce  com- 
petition in  the  business,  the  days  when  the 
press  agents  earned  every  dollar  of  their 
salaries,  and  sometimes  had  to  go  to  the 
extent  of  saying  things  in  print  which  were 
not  strictly  true.  There  was  intense  rivalry 
between  the  two  big  shows,  the  P.  T.  Bar- 
num  and  the  Forepaugh  aggregations,  and 
the  bitter  feeling  between  the  proprietors 
was  transmitted  to  the  employees.  The 
advance  agents  would  steal  each  other's 
printed  matter  and  posters  out  of  the  ex- 
press offices,  and  you  could  always  count  on 
a  fight  between  the  canvas  men  whenever 
the  two  shows  were  close  enough  together. 
They  would  damage  each  other's  property, 
loosen  nuts  on  the  wagons  so  that  the 
wheels  would  come  off  and  cause  upsets, 
and  do  anything  to  embarrass  the  rival 
show. 

"  Each  show  tried  to  outdo  the  other  at 
every  point;  advertising,  number  of  per- 
formers, length  of  the  street  parade,  menag- 
erie collection  and  everything  which  money 
could  buy.  They  started  in  to  see  which 
could  get  the  largest  herd  of  elephants, 
each  advertising  the  largest  herd  in  cap- 
tivity, and  that  competition  raised  the 
price  of  elephants  all  over  the  world  and 
denuded  every  small  Zoological  Park  in 
Europe,  while  it  pretty  nearly  bankrupted 
the  shows  to  feed  them.  We  had  eighty 
with  the  Barnum  circus,  and  finally  Mr. 
Bamumcameto  me  and  said  that  he  had 
purchased  a  Sacred  White  Elephant  and 
told  me  to  start  giving  it  publicity.  Of 
course,  I  didn't  know  anything  about  that 
particular  kind  of  elephant,  but  as  I  always 
like  to  be  perfectly  accurate  in  my  state- 
ments I  made  a  scientific  study  of  it.  I 
found  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  white  elephant  known 


'Walking  upon  its  hind  legs,  backward." 


in  natural  history,  although  there  was  an 
occasional  absence  of  the  usual  pigment  in 
the  skins  of  some  beasts  which  gave  them 
a  trifle  lighter  color,  and  that  these  animals 
were  apt  to  have  a  few  spots  on  the  body 
which  were  nearly  white,  just  as  you  some- 
times hear  of  a  negro  who  is  spotted. 
When  such  a  spot  occurs  in  the  center  of 
the  forehead,  the  Buddhists  regard  the 
beast  as  sacred,  from  the  fact  that  the  god, 
Buddha,  is  always  depicted  as  wearing  a 
jewel  in  that  position  and  it  is  looked  upon 
as  his  special  mark  of  protection.  It  is  the 
ambition  of  every  Indian  Rajah  to  possess 
one,  for  then  he  is  billed  as  'The  Lord  of 
the  Sacred  White  Elephant,'  a  title  which 
seems  to  fill  a  long-felt  want  in  the  heart 
of  an  Oriental  potentate. 

"Well,  Barnum's  agent  had,  by  some 
hook  or  crook,  procured  one  of  these  and 
sent  it  to  London,  but  owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  it  was  decided  to  leave  it 
there  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  get  up 
a  controversy  which,  in  itself,  would  be  a 
good  advertisement  for  it.  The  average 
Englishman  is  very  fond  of  writing  to  the 
Times  to  expose  a  fraud,  and  we  knew  that 
there  would  be  a  protest  from  those  who 
would  be  disappointed  in  the  brute's  color. 
There  are  hundreds  of  retired  officers  who 
have  served  in  India  living  in  London,  and 
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'Forepaugh  had  eminent  scientists  examine  the  beast.1 


they  know  all  about  Sacred  White  Ele- 
phants and  time  hangs  heavily  on  their 
hands.  They  were  only  too  anxious  to 
certify  to  its  genuineness,  and  they  wrote 
the  peppery  kind  of  replies  to  the  criticisms 
which  might  be  expected  from  men  who 
had  spent  the  best  years  of  their  lives  under 
a  hot  sun  and  lived  upon  curries  and  red 
peppers.  Of  course,  I  saw  that  the  letters 
were  copied  in  the  home  papers,  and  before 
the  circus  season  opened  I  had  the  Great 
American  Public  watching  anxiously  for 
the  reported  sailing  of  the  Sacred  White 
Elephant. 

"  I  should  have  been  on  my  guard,  for  the 
Forepaugh  bunch  just  kept  sawing  wood 
and  saying  nothing,  but  whenever  I  met 
their  press  agent  he  gave  me  the  quiet 
laugh.  Our  elephant  was  finally  shipped, 
and  you  can  imagine  that  I  made  the  most 
of  it  in  the  papers.  I  had  'em  filled  up  for 
two  days,  and  then,  while  ours  was  still  in 
midocean,out  comes  Forepaugh's  announce- 
ment that  his  Sacred  White  Elephant 
would  land  in  New  York  the  following  day. 
I  knew  it  was  a  fake,  for  they  were  very 


difficult  to  obtain,  but  they  stole  our 
thunder,  just  the  same.  I  managed  to  get 
a  peep  at  it  while  it  was  being  unloaded, 
and  although  it  was  only  a  dirty,  yellowish 
color,  I  knew  that  it  would  make  ours  look 
like  a  decided  brunette  by  comparison. 
They  had  worked  it  well  and  kept  it  quiet, 
but  knowing  that  there  was  a  nigger  in  the 
woodpile  and  that  money  would  bring  him 
out,  I  spent  it  like  a  drunken  sailor  in  try- 
ing to  get  information. 

"Forepaugh  had  eminent  scientists  ex- 
amine the  beast  and  give  their  certificates 
that  it  was  genuine,  and  all  the  inside  infor- 
mation I  could  get  was  that  the  elephant 
had  been  purchased  through  Cross,  the 
great  animal  dealer  in  Liverpool,  and  that 
it  had  been  kept  secluded  in  his  place  there 
all  winter.  Sam  Watson,  who  was  Fore- 
paugh's foreign  agent,  and  his  groom,  a 
man  named  Telford,  were  the  only  people 
who  had  access  to  it,  and  they  had  spent 
hours  every  day  in  its  stall.  Cross  would 
give  us  no  information  as  to  how  or  where 
he  obtained  the  elephant,  for  Forepaugh 
bought  all  of  the  animals  for  his  menagerie 
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through  him,  while  we  dealt  with  his  great 
rival,  Hagenbeck,  of  Hamburg. 

"Forepaugh  got  all  the  newspaper  space 
for  the  next  few  days,  and  when  our  ele- 
phant finally  arrived  it  looked  mighty  dark- 
colored  for  a  white  elephant  when  compared 
with  the  fake  one.  It  was  hard  to  educate 
the  people  up  to  the  significance  of  the 
little  white  spot  in  the  center  of  the  fore- 
head, but  any  one  but  a  blind  man  could 
see  that  Forepaugh's  fake  was  lighter  in 
color.  We  went  at  it,  horse,  foot  and  artil- 
lery, and  the  fight  cost  the  two  shows  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and 
lasted  until  we  patched  up  a  truce  in  St. 
Louis  to  save  us  both  from  going  into  bank- 
ruptcy. I  got  some  of  Cross's  employees 
to  swear  that  they  had  seen  the  elephant 
being  painted  in  Liverpool,  and  Forepaugh 
replied  by  getting  a  commission  of  scientific 
sharps  from  Ann  Arbor  to  examine  the 
beast  and  swear  that  the  color  was  natural. 
There  was  good  money  in  perjury  and 
scientific  opinions  those  days,  but  I  never 
let  up  for  a  minute  in  my  endeavor  to  get 
at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  for  I  knew  it  was 


hanky  panky  and  I  am  a  diligent  searcher 
after  truth,  especially  when  a  rival  has 
sunk  it  to  the  bottom  of  a  well.  I  experi- 
mented with  some  of  our  elephants  until  I 
nearly  took  their  thick  hides  off,  but  I  could 
get  no  satisfactory  results  until  I  called  in 
Marchand,  the  chemist,  and  asked  him  if 
he  could  give  me  something  to  bleach  an 
elephant.  He  had  an  especially  strong 
solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  made  up, 
and  I  selected  the  smallest  animal  out  of 
our  herd  of  eighty  to  try  it  on.  It  happened 
to  be  the  one  which  you  just  saw  working 
on  the  ballyhoo  over  there,  which  you 
noticed  was  the  ordinary  slate  color.  We 
soaked  cloths  in  the  peroxide  and  covered 
the  beast  with  them  and  then  put  blankets 
on  top.  After  they  had  been  on  for  a  while 
we  washed  the  animal  with  ammonia  and 
water  and  repeated  the  performance  until 
that  elephant  was  as  white  as  snow. 

"  Forepaugh  was  to  open  in  Philadelphia, 
so  I  shipped  our  fake  over  there,  and  when 
they  had  their  street  parade  I  followed 
right  behind  it  with  our  bleached  animal 
on  a  truck  which  was  liberally  placarded. 


'Then  Sam  and  his  groom,  Telford,  proceeded  to  get  busy." 
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The  notices  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Forepaugh's  alleged  sacred  elephant 
was  simply  painted  and  that  the  men  who 
did  it  were  bunglers  at  the  business.  'Look 
at  This  One!'  read  our  largest  placard. 
'We  TELL  YOU  that  it  is  a  FAKE! 
So  is  Forepaugh's,  but  he  won't  tell!  This 
is  A  BETTER  JOB  BY  A  BETTER 
ARTIST!'  That  made  the  Forepaugh 
people  hot,  and  they  replied  with  a  new 
bunch  of  affidavits  and  expert  opinions 
from  a  lot  of  University  of  Pennsylvania 
professors.  That  couldn't  offset  our  show- 
up,  though,  and  the  whole  situation  had 
become  so  mixed  that  the  public  thought 
all  of  the  elephants  were  fakes.  We  had 
the  only  genuine  one  and  the  best  fake 
also,  but  they  were  a  pair  of  white  ele- 
phants in  every  sense  of  the  term,  and  a 
losing  proposition.  The  one  which  we  had 
bleached  would  only  keep  white  for  about 
two  weeks,  and  as  each  treatment  cost  sev- 
en hundred  dollars  Barnum  called  me  off. 
The  Forepaugh  bunch  was  trying  to  poison 
it,  and  as  the  whole  thing  was  dead  as  a 
money-making  venture  and  white  elephants 
a  drug  in  the  market,  we  let  this  one  regain 
its  natural  color.  When  the  great  herd 
was  broken, up  it  was  sold  off,  and  I  never 
saw  it  again  until  to-night." 

"  But  what  was  the  inside  history  of  the 
Forepaugh  white  elephant?"  asked  one  of 
his  companions,  and  the  Colonel  smiled  as 
he  lighted  a  fresh  cigar. 

"I  never  knew  it  until  this  year,  when 
one  night  over  a  friendly  drink  Sam  Wat- 
son, who  is  now  a  clown  with  the  Big  Show, 
confessed  the  whole  thing.  Forepaugh  is 
dead  and  the  shows  have  been  consoli- 
dated, so  there  is  no  further  object  in  keep- 
ing the  thing  quiet.  It  seems  that  Fore- 
paugh's agents  found  out  that  Barnum 
had  purchased  the  elephant  from  an  im- 
pecunious Indian  Rajah;  in  fact  he  had 
purchased  two,  the  first  one  having  died 
on  its  way  to  England.  It  was  the  mis- 
direction of  a  cable  announcing  the  death 
and  ordering  another  at  any  cost  which 
put  them  wise  to  the  fact  that  Barnum  had 
a  rarity.  Watson  had  never  heard  of  a 
sacred  elephant,  but  he  started  out  to  get 
one  when  he  read  that  cablegram.  They 
were  scarce  articles,  and  Barnum  had 
bought  the  only  two  which  were  to  be  had 


for  love  or  money  in  all  India,  so  he  and 
Cross  got  their  heads  together  and  started 
out  to  manufacture  a  bogus  one  in  Liver- 
pool. 

"They  prepared  a  closed  stall  which  was 
always  kept  locked  and  put  an  elephant 
in  it — just  a  common,  or  garden,  elephant. 
Then  Sam  and  his  groom,  Telford,  pro- 
ceeded to  get  busy  with  bath  bricks,  pum- 
ice stone  and  a  barrel  of  white  aniline  dye. 
I  imagine  they  had  a  pretty  hard  winter's 
work  and  it  was  certainly  a  tough  period 
for  the  elephant,  because  they  had  to  scrape 
about  half  the  skin  off  the  poor  brute  be- 
fore the  dye  would  take  hold.  They  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  him  several  shades 
lighter  than  normal,  all  except  about  eigh- 
teen inches  at  the  end  of  the  trunk.  They 
could  do  nothing  with  that  on  account  of 
the  habit  of  the  beast  which  was  always 
mussing  around  in  its  bedding,  searching 
for  stray  peanuts. 

"They  kept  in  touch  with  the  London 
Zoo  and  found  out  when  we  were  to  ship 
the  genuine  one,  and  then  got  their  fake  on 
a  steamer  which  would  land  it  in  New  York 
a  few  days  ahead  of  us.  Of  course,  they 
had  to  keep  working  at  it  all  the  way  over, 
but  they  kept  it  quiet  and  no  one  caught 
on.  When  the  scientific  sharps  came  to 
examine  it,  Sam  would  hoist  the  trunk  up 
in  the  air  while  he  drew  their  attention 
to  the  marvelous  whiteness  of  the  under 
side,  and  no  one  caught  on  to  the  fact  that 
the  end  of  the  trunk  was  the  natural  color. 

"He  let  them  remove  some  bits  of  skin 
for  microscopic  examination,  to  prove  that 
no  dye  was  used,  but  he  always  had  them 
taken  from  the  inner  side  of  the  foreleg  near 
the  body,  from  which  the  natural  pigment 
is  absent  in  all  elephants.  Sam  swears 
that  they  never  had  to  fix  one  of  the  ex- 
perts; they  were  only  too  anxious  to  get 
the  advertisement,  and  they  were  prepared 
to  swear,  and  did  in  this  particular  case, 
that  black  was  white. 

"I  have  a  few  gray  hairs  in  my  head,  and 
most  of  them  came  during  the  strain  of 
that  fight.  The  game  isn't  what  it  used 
to  be  and  I'm  glad  that  it  isn't,  and  let  me 
tell  you,  as  a  result  of  long  experience,  that 
the  worst  thing  which  can  happen  to  a  man 
is  to  have  a  white  elephant,  fake  or  genuine, 
on  his  hands." 


TOWARD   THE   BLUE   MOUNTAIN 
A  WINTER  WALK 

By  EDWINA  STANTON  BABCOCK 


I  HAVE  called  twice  to  Misery,  but  he 
does  not  come.  He  can  be  heard 
barking  with  the  ecstasied  shriek  he 
affects  at  the  back  kitchen  door,  and  I 
know  he  is  following  cook,  who  bears  a 
pan  of  bones  and  crusts  out  to  his  kennel. 

There  seems  to  be  little  use  in  waiting 
for  hjm,  for  who  knows  how  big  and  buri- 
able  some  of  those  bones  may  be?  It  seems 
best  to  go  on,  with  the  firm  resolve  to 
receive  Misery,  when  he  catches  up  with 
me,  with  a  haughty  disregard,  for  though 
one  may  be  neither  a  bone  nor  a  crust,  one 
cannot  help  feeling  entitled  to  a  certain 
amount  of  preference  and  appreciation. 

But,  on  turning  the  corner,  I  can  hear 
him  behind  me,  following  hard,  a  flopping 
sound  to  his  great  padded  footfalls;  and 
up  he  bounds,  profuse,  explanatory,  apolo- 
getic; waving  every  signal  known  to  the 
code  with  his  handsome  plume  of  a  tail. 
He  pokes  his  cold  black  nose  into  my 
hanging  hand,  with  the  innocent  assurance 
of  one  accustomed  to  be  forgiven,  and  then, 
snuffing  the  frosty  air,  he  springs  out  on  a 
plunging  run  ahead,  flinging  his  elastic 
legs  in  a  riotous  see-saw  gallop. 

The  morning  is  cold  and  clear.  There 
is  an  intensely  blue  sky,  that  appears  to 
be  calling  something  very  like  "Hurrah!" 
over  the  hills  and  the  river.  But  it  meets 
with  no  answering  joy  in  the  trees,  shrink- 
ing along  the  road  in  attenuated  definite- 
ness  of  outline.  Everywhere  they  seem 
to  cringe  and  huddle,  as  if  in  a  martyrdom 
of  cold. 

The  road  leads  away  from  the  village, 
and  along  hummocked  swamps  and  lanes 
still  green  with  winter  fern,  on  a  lonely 
favorite  way  of  its  own,  until  it  reaches 
the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  which 
fronts  like  an  azure  wall  to  stop  it.  So 
confronted,  so  baffled,  it  seems  to  give 
up  any  quest  it  might  have  had,  and  aban- 


dons its  purpose  gently,  with  no  appear- 
ance of  having  been  thwarted,  stopping 
at  the  base  of  the  gaunt  crags  with  a  look 
of  perfect  indifference  and  plain  abrupt- 
ness. The  Blue  Mountain,  however,  is  an 
old  challenge  to  Misery  and  me;  not  only 
do  we  stand  in  awe  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  disciplined  the  road,  which  we  know 
in  reality  to  be  a  fickle,  saucy  piece,  full 
of  coquetries  and  inconsistencies,  but  we 
think  it  must  be  of  itself  a  sort  of  doorless 
temple,  and  that  in  its  inner  courts  burn 
all  winter  the  vestal  flames  that  color  the 
blue  hepatica  and  the  glowing  cardinal 
flower;  we  have  grown  to  feel  sure  that 
there,  in  that  inner  court,  move  long  pro- 
cessions of  dryads,  chanting  the  sagas  of 
old  oak  trees,  hewn,  and  gone  to  their 
fathers,  and  that  there  is  the  Loom  of 
Nature  weaving  veils  for  Spring. 

Where  the  mountain  rears  tallest  and 
most  bleak  we  prowl  and  pry;  wondering 
if  it  would  care  to  take  the  trouble  to  let 
fall  a  bowlder,  and  so  crush  us,  who  frolic 
around  its  feet;  and  whether  the  sternness 
of  its  seared  blind  face  might  not  turn  into 
tenderness  and  love,  if  we  but  knew  how 
to  read.  But  we  have  never  found  out, 
for  when  it  hears  us  coming,  far  down  the 
road,  it  hides  away  its  mystic,  sacred  things, 
and  stands  to  meet  us  with  an  old  shut 
look  of  inexorable  impenetrability. 

We  hardly  ever  keep  to  a  straight  line 
on  our  way  to  the  Blue  Mountain.  Misery 
has  important  data  relating  to  rabbits  and 
squirrels,  which  he  likes  to  verify,  and  he 
stops  at  this  and  that  lonely  hole,  no  matter 
how  forsaken  it  may  look,  with  a  whole 
world  of  keen  inquiry  in  his  sniffs.  None 
of  these  holes  have  had  much  romance 
about  them;  they  appear  mostly  to  be 
without  form  and  void,  and  if  they  have 
ever  had  an  occupant  it  was  some  quiet, 
unassuming  character.    But  the  vital  thing 
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to  Misery  is  that  a  hole  is  an  aperture  and 
therefore  provokes  intense  vigilance  and 
suspicion.  I,  myself,  am  not  investiga- 
tive, but  I  have  great  respect  for  Misery's 
responsibilities,  and  while  he  roots  and 
sniffs,  I  fall  into  dreams,  with  an  old  de- 
licious sense  of  irresponsibility  that  some- 
times comes  to  those  who  have  nothing 
heavier  on  their  consciences  than  a  few 
white  lies  and  one  or  two  extraordinary 
stupidities,  and  who  are  able  thus  to  lose 
themselves  in  outdoor  revery. 

For  the  ordinary  people  of  this  world, 
who  have  neither  greatly  sinned  nor  known 
the  passion  of  great  repentance,  experience 
some  few  joys  that  belong  solely  to  the 
Ordinary;  perhaps  it  is  they  alone  of  the 
tribes  of  humanity,  who  can  with  impun- 
ity forget  the  duties  and  fads  and  theories 
which  go  to  make  up  the  average  human 
existence,  who  can  Yogi-ize  themselves  in- 
to a  state  of  hueless  and  shapeless  entity, 
with  their  very  senses  drawn  in  like  tenta- 
cles, so  that  the  spirit  that  is  within  them 
may  more  fully  possess  them.  Kings  are 
chained  to  their  thrones,  and  heroes  and 
beauties  are  driven  before  the  anger  of 
their  separate  gods  of  power  and  pride, 
on  the  ceaseless  treadmill  of  the  centuries, 
but  the  Ordinary  dares  to  leave  it  all  when 
it  frets  him.  He  leans  against  a  rock  or 
a  fence,  and  gazing  up  at  a  tulip-tree, 
which  holds  its  hundreds  of  little  glisten- 
ing cups  out  to  the  blue,  sees  miniature 
Holy  Grails  revealed  to  him.  He  drinks 
sparkling  air,  and  feels  himself  crowned 
with  sunbeams;  he  dreams  out  and  away 
over  the  unwritten  pages  of  his  future  and 
back  over  the  scroll  of  his  past;  and  here, 
blunted  and  worn  and  faded  with  adjust- 
ment to  all  that  comes  inevitably  in  his 
life,  he  muses  hopefully  upon  those  few 
things  he  has  ever  held  to  and  believed  in, 
forgets  the  sharp,  hard  life  he  knows,  and 
counts  his  little  Grails  with  a  happy  and 
prophetic  faith. 

It  may  appear  to  be  unsociable,  my 
never  taking  any  one  but  Misery  to  the 
Blue  Mountain;  and  lonely,  too;  for. Mis- 
ery, like  most  people  who  love  company, 
generally  forgets  what  is  due  that  com- 
pany, and  he  leaves  me  solitary  a  good  deal 
of  the  time.  But  there  is  excuse  for  him: 
All  his  life  Misery  has  believed  that  he  is 
to  do  something  great  in  the  way  of  run- 
ning things  down;    and  I  must  say  that 


he  is  faithful  to  his  ideal.  He  lives  with 
his  nose  to  the  ground.  He  chases  mere 
ghosts,  mere  phantoms,  and  shadows  of 
rabbits  and  chipmunks.  He  scents  the 
wildest  possibilities  in  the  chancest  twig 
or  the  most  casual  dried  leaf,  and  full  of 
a  burning  belief  that  his  day  has  come, 
rushes  off  to  be  fooled  by  a  distant  rustle 
in  the  bushes.  He  has  often  seemed  to 
wish  that  I  shared  his  enthusiasms,  thinks 
it  would  help  if  I  were  to  penetrate  thick- 
ets on  all-fours,  with  my  ears  alert  and 
well  pointed.  "Why" — he  ponders — "ain't 
they  more  lively?  Why  don't  they  sniff 
more?"  and  he  looks  so  kindly  contempt- 
uous for  my  order  of  beings  that  I  hardly 
know  how  to  explain  to  him  that  with  me 
absence  of  sniffing  is  mere  lack  of  belief; 
that  I  don't  at  all  sympathize  with  him, 
that  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  there  is 
nothing  to  pursue,  and  that  if  there  were, 
he  would  never  catch  it!  I  don't  believe 
in  him,  but  I  try  not  to  let  him  see  it,  for 
there  is  something  sublime  about  Misery's 
faith  that  he  is  to  achieve;  and  every  time 
he  bounds  off  from  my  side  on  a  new  fool's 
errand  I  honor  him,  for  there  is  a  sort  of 
lesson  in  his  faithfulness  to  his  instincts, 
his  eagerness  to  use  the  good  gifts  God  has 
given  him. 

As  for  the  loneliness  of  the  walk  to  the 
Blue  Mountain,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
who  would  care  to  go  with  Misery  and  me. 
As  I  think  of  it,  I  realize  how  rarely  the 
choice  of  one's  companion  is  made  for  an 
excursion  of  this  kind. 

The  people  who  eat  with  us,  those  who 
drive  in  carriages  and  sail  in  boats  with  us, 
those  with  whom  we  converse  baldly  on 
their  or  our  chance  topic,  are  simply  peo- 
ple who  happened.  They  occurred  with 
the  place  and  the  hour;  and  they  and  we 
try  to  make  the  best  of  it.  All  the  com- 
panions we  might  have  chosen  for  this 
and  that  walk  of  life  seem  to  have  sifted 
into  other  ways.  Over  and  over  again 
one  realizes  that  if  all  mankind  and  woman- 
kind were  to  be  set  up  in  two  long  rows, 
between  which  one  might  walk  down  for 
the  purpose  of  singling  out  friends,  he 
never  should  have  fixed  upon  those  faulty 
and  sadly  lacking  persons  who  have  be- 
come so  irrevocably  part  of  his  existence; 
he  is  equally  sure  that  no  one  of  them 
would  ever  have  chosen  him.  Yet,  fancy- 
ing the  two  rows  to  exist  and  one's  self 
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making  a  choice  of  a  companion — not  for 
dull  utilitarian  existence,  not  for  battles 
or  feasts,  nor  for  the  inevitable  quarrel  of 
souls  that  we  call  marriage,  but  just  for  a 
walk  to  one's  particular  mecca  of  relaxa- 
tion and  relief,  to  any  Blue  Mountain  of 
human  experience  —  it  becomes  difficult 
to  decide  on  a  selection.  Perhaps,  for 
such  a  pilgrimage,  one's  first  choice  would 
fall  upon  some  character  of  great  fineness 
and  sweetness,  full  of  delicate  sympathy, 
and  of  a  passionate  joy  in  interpretation. 
One  would  love,  while  walking,  to  look 
into  a  rare  face  all  flushed  with  true  senses 
of  beauty  and  eloquent  with  appreciation 
of  all  the  sights  and  sounds  held  dearest. 

But  would  one  dare?  Outside  of  the 
scandalizing  of  little  soft  shoes  by  his 
rough  roads  and  the  slap  of  the  wind  on 
delicate  cheeks,  would  there  not  be  a  great 
gulf  fixed  between  such  personalities  and 
his?  Would  he  feel  that  such  ones  caught 
his  illusions  and  shared  his  wayside 
dreams?  Would  he  not,  rather,  see  him- 
self through  their  eyes,  a  vague,  restless 
tramp,  and  they  in  turn  appear  to  him 
pathetic  little  figures,  timid,  faded,  and 
picturesque,  more  like  flowers  gone  to  seed 
than  living  things  with  souls? 

The  problem,  therefore,  instead  of  lessen- 
ing with  reflection,  grows.  There  are  the 
clever  persons  with  their  seven  or  eight 
tongues,  well  controlled,  that  they  may  be 
brilliant  in  many  foreign  silences.  There 
are  the  people  who  are  going  to  be  heard 
from,  and  those  who  have  just  escaped  it. 
There  are  the  quiet  persons  with  vacant 
eyes  and  long  ears,  who  take  notes  and  have 
schemes  up  their  sleeves  and  secrets  in 
their  hearts.  There  are  the  Strenuous,  who 
converse  as  if  all  life  were  looking  for  a  re- 
ceipted bill  or  cleaning  the  attic.  There 
are  the  too-funny  Punch  and  Judy  people, 
all  twists  and  winks;  and  the  cheerful  per- 
sons who  are  usual  and  annoying,  and  who, 
combining  aggressiveness  with  many  sorts 
of  back-  and  knee-slapping,  bring  all  terms 
of  social  intercourse  down  to  "Is  that  so?" 
"  I  told  you  so ! "  and  "What's  the  answer  to 
that?"  ....  Misery,  the  dumb,  takes 
the  place  of  them  all :  The  garrulous  gener- 
al-manager people,  the  too-sweet,  tuberose 
characters,  and  those  who  are  supposed  to 
have  "charm,"  and  who  repeat  and  insist 
upon  all  things  with  imbecile  futility.  I 
wonder  if  he  knows  that,  though  he,  too, 


only  happened,  I  would  not  take  one  hun- 
dred specimens  of  the  salt  of  the  earth  in 
exchange  for  Misery. 

There  are  cross-roads  on  the  way  to  the 
Blue  Mountain,  all  of  them  very  tempting 
and  inviting,  and  saucily  defiant  at  the 
insistence  of  the  sad  old  signpost,  that, 
standing  where  they  cross,  tries  to  straight- 
en out  their  tangle  of  destinations.  The 
signpost  is  faded,  and  it  seems  to  have  a 
shamed  realization  of  its  obliterations,  but 
it  is  full  of  honest  zeal,  and  looks  grieved 
and  worried  that  it  cannot  control  the 
resistless  ways  of  the  roads,  and  that  so 
few  travelers  consult  its  blurred  warnings. 
Where  the  four  roads  lead,  however,  seems 
to  make  little  difference  to  the  farmers' 
wives  riding  home  from  town;  they  sit  in 
an  endless  dream  of  potato  calculations, 
the  reins  hang  loosely,  and  old  Sorrel 
crashes  through  frozen  puddles,  the  ice 
splintering  under  his  heavy  shoes,  and 
appears  to  be  left  to  jog  along  in  any  direc- 
tion he  pleases. 

Since  no  one  comes  down  the  roads  to 
tell  me  where  they  lead,  I  have  grown  to 
believe  that  there  are  cities  of  enchant- 
ment at  the  end  of  each,  from  which  no 
one  ever  cares  to  return. 

I  know,  as  I  gaze  up  one  of  the  bare, 
brown  roads,  that  it  leads  to  a  City  of  Sum- 
mer, where  there  are  long  waves  of  fruit- 
lands  and  billows  of  gray  and  green  wheat. 
Groves  of  trees  hang  heavy  with  pome- 
granates and  great  golden  globes  of  bread- 
fruit. I  know  that  there  the  upland  and 
hill  orchards  are  thick  with  stout  trees 
full  of  cherries  gleaming  like  gems,  and  that 
acres  of  scarlet  strawberries  and  juicy 
blackberries  spread  away  to  sunny  groves 
of  peaches  and  plums,  and  that  they  are 
all  growing  full,  splendid,  and  spilling  with 
happy  wines,  under  one  nourishing  sky. 

Misery  and  I  have  half  decided  to  take 
one  of  the  cross-roads  and  try  our  luck  at 
reaching  one  of  the  enchanted  cities.  We 
are  pretty  sure  we  should  find  low-roofed 
houses,  far  enough  apart  to  be  glad  to  see 
each  other,  and  green  fields  innocent  of 
being  called  "real  estate  at  low  rates," 
where  the  violets  have  lain  in  their  cradles 
for  centuries  and  waked  up  every  spring, 
without  seeing  dread  apparitions  of  cast- 
off  bonnets,  or  having  to  grow  near  a 
sorrowful  old  shoe,  or  abandoned  and  dis- 
solute bottles  and  cans. 
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Misery  puts  his  head  into  my  hand,  and 
looks  thoughtful  and  a  little  disappoint- 
ed; evidently  he  is  disturbed  that  I  linger 
so  long  at  the  cross-roads,  and  so  I  start 
briskly  on  again.  We  go  over  a  plank- 
bridge — for  a  brook  runs  diagonally  un- 
der the  interlaced  mat  of  the  roads — and 
keep  on  toward  the  Blue  Mountain. 

I  am  glad  to  get  past  the  brook.  It 
seems  to  be  a  very  old  and  sunless  brook, 
out  of  patience  with  everything  and  anx- 
ious to  get  away  and  be  gloomy  by  itself. 
Its  very  voice  is  contentious.  It  is  a  regu- 
lar old-maid  of  a  brook,  thin  and  gray  and 
hollow;  chiding  the  little  rowdy  stones 
that  try  to  trip  it  up,  and  fretting  at  the 
banks  that  tear  its  lacy  skirts.  Perhaps 
it  will  cheer  up  in  the  spring;  I  hope  so; 
but  one  becomes  very  suspicious  of  the 
brooks  he  meets  with  on  his  travels;  he 
finds  very  unimportant  and  trickly  ones, 
that  he  feels  certain  will  never  arrive,  go- 
ing conscientiously  through  all  the  pretty 
poses  of  a  certain  brook  that  Lord  Tenny- 
son celebrated  in  his  verse.  Brooks  feel 
that  much  giggle  and  gush  is  expected  of 
them,  and  they  start  to  tell  stories,  and 
stop  in  the  middle,  and  shrug  their  shoul- 
ders and  dimple,  for  all  the  world  like 
sunny,  brown-eyed  little  women,  flutter- 
ing and  smiling  and  humming  small  scraps 
of  song.  Perhaps  that  old  brook  we  have 
passed  is  just  posing;  at  all  events,  "ru- 
ined with  brawling  and  caterwauling," 
like  the  brooks  of  Mr.  Henley's  verse,  she 
"enchants  no  more."  And  as  I  leave  her 
far  behind  I  wonder  why  she  does  not 
make  friends  with  the  old  signpost;  they 
both  are  ancient,  they  both  have  a  griev- 
ance, and  I  think  they  would  both  enjoy 
a  little  gossip.  Surely  at  a  cross-roads 
there  must  be  plenty  to  see  and  hear,  to 
marvel  at  and  to  deplore! 

The  last  thing  before  we  reach  the  Blue 
Mountain  is  a  single  lonely  house  that 
stands  cat-a-cornered,  looking  skittish  and 
wall-eyed,  as  if  afraid  to  find  itself  in  so 
wild  a  place,  and  giving  the  impression 
that  it  is  an  uncertain  character  of  a  house 
and  may  be  subject  to  fits.  But  this  first 
uneasy  feeling  about  it  overcome,  one  sees 
that  it  has  all  its  life  been  a  reliable  struc- 
ture, homely,  perhaps,  but  endowed  with 
integrity.  It  looks,  too,  as  if  it  might  be 
very  comfortable  inside,  for  little  white 
curtains  frill   the  windows,    and   circum- 


spect geraniums  in  pots  give  cheer  to  the 
otherwise  rather  hysterical  glimmer  of  the 
panes.  In  the  dooryard  a  squat  bush 
suns  clean  dish-towels,  and  a  clothes-line 
is  clutched  by  a  buoyant  family  wash, 
which,  struggling  bravely  in  the  wind,  is 
at  times'  unable  to  maintain  the  separate 
dignities  of  its  differing  garments,  and  oc- 
casionally relapses  into  an  abandoned  and 
unseemly  behavior. 

This  is  the  home  of  Red  Mittens,  who 
is  almost  four  years  old,  and  who  deserts 
his  laborious  play  when  Misery  and  I  go 
by,  and  comes  and  clings  to  the  gate.  It 
is  evident  that  he  leaves  important  affairs 
to  converse  with  me,  so  I  try  to  be  inter- 
esting, and,  by  degrees,  Red  Mittens  and 
I  have  solved  the  personal  equation,  have 
come  to  short  talks  and  are  inevitably 
arrived — with  certain  reserves — at  an  easy 
familiarity  of  discourse.  First,  however, 
Misery  has  to  be  subdued.  The  sight  of 
an  army  of  chickens  that  gather  hopefully 
at  the  sound  of  our  voices  irritates  him; 
around  the  side  of  the  wall-eyed  house 
they  come  running  in  a  swift  stream,  with 
clumsy,  chickenly  skedaddle.  Misery,  low- 
ering his  head,  watches  them  pecking  at 
the  ground;  he  notes  the  conspicuously 
decorous  undertone  in  which  they  ex- 
change observations  and  their  air  of  rigid 
propriety.  With  a  cold  eye  he  regards 
their  fussing,  sidewise  attitudes  of  care- 
ful consideration,  and  he  grins  with  fierce 
dislike.  Now  Misery  has  always  resent- 
ed the  foolish  attitude  of  these  chickens 
toward  his  presence,  and  their  gawky, 
straddling  run  from  his  tentative  approach. 
If  they  are  afraid  —  if  they  are  afraid! 
his  tail  grows  rigid  —  why  do  they  show 
such  monstrous  assurance  and  advance 
so  near  to  him  in  their  insulting,  peck- 
ing progress  ?  All  of  a  sudden  there  is  a 
scramble  and  a  squawk,  and  a  stream  of 
running  fowls  makes  the  earth  seem  to 
reel — and  then,  I  have  the  blinking  Misery 
by  the  collar,  and  am  pounding  him  with 
all  my  strength,  Red  Mittens  looking  on 
in  approval.  It  is  a  curious  arrangement 
of  nature  which  permits  Misery  to  believe 
that  I  am  his  master;  he,  did  he  know  his 
strength,  could  eat  me  up,  and  if  it  is  my 
intellect  that  makes  me  his  superior,  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  govern  him  without 
blows.  So  that  my  chastisement  of  him 
appears   altogether   in    a   doubtful    light, 
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save  that  Red  Mittens  hanging  to  the  gate 
applauds  me  vehemently.  Misery  only 
whines  a  little,  lying  down  with  a  humbled 
nose  between  repentant  paws,  and  one  eye 
cocked  up  at  me,  the  other  closed  in  a  long 
wink.  He  looks  knowing,  and  suggests, 
seemingly,  that  my  wrath  is  only  a  play 
to  the  gallery. 

Red  Mittens  I  have  won  entirely  through 
personal  charm,  and  our  discourse,  lack- 
ing any  responsibility,  is  always  sprightly. 
He  has  a  tactful  way  of  feigning  shyness, 
and  sometimes  he  pretends  enormous  em- 
barrassment, which  of  course  brings  me 
out  wonderfully.  So  that,  at  every  meet- 
ing, first  I  ask  him  what  his  name  is, 
and  he  tells  me;  then  he  asks  me  what 
mine  is,  and  I  tell  him.  With  that  much 
preliminary  and  observance  of  custom  we 
grow  informal,  and  proceed  to  exchange 
all  manner  of  revelations  about  ourselves. 

One  thing  particularly  that  is  fine  about 
Red  Mittens  is  that  he  never  seems  to 
remember  that  I  told  him  differently  about 
myself  the  time  before,  nor  has  difficulty 
in  reconciling  my  conflicting  statements. 
I  feel  sure  that  he  appreciates  that  some- 
times one' must  leave  one  truth  in  order 
to  pursue  another,  and  he  is  always  very 
liberal  and  tolerant.  I  have  confided  to 
him  a  good  deal  about  the  Blue  Mountain, 
and  asked  him  if  it  is  not  indeed  a  sort  of 
temple,  and  if  he,  living  so  near,  has  not 
sometimes  worshiped  there.  I  have  asked 
him  which  he  considers  most  lonely,  chil- 
dren or  grown-ups,  and  let  him  know  how 
grateful  I  am  that  he  does  not  shut  me 
out  from  his  confidence. 

Once  in  a  while  Red  Mitten's  mother 
comes  and  looks  out  from  between  the 
geraniums,  to  see  if  he  is  all  right;  then 
she  moves  away  from  the  window,  evi- 
dently satisfied  that  I  am  not  a  kidnapper. 
She  seems  to  have,  however,  a  reason  for 
not  coming  out  and  bidding  me  good  day. 
Red  Mittens  says  that  the  "reason"  is  the 
baby — a  little  girl  who  wakes  up  and 
cries — and  by  and  by  I  see  that  what  he 
says  is  true,  for  the  mother  comes  to  the 
window  again,  this  time  with  the  "reason" 
in  her  arms. 

Between  the  geranium  plants,  I  can 
make  out  the  absorbed,  placid  and  mys- 
terious sleep  of  the  tiny,  indifferent  face 
on  her  breast,  and  see  her  bending  over 


it,  low-browed,  gentle-necked,  her  face 
and  figure  drooping  in  an  exquisite  ten- 
derness. How  little  she  realizes  how  like 
to  famous  paintings  she  is,  how  sublime 
her  office  and  attitude;  how  little  she 
wists  of  the  toil  and  love  and  life  that 
have  gone  into  painting  and  preserving 
the  sacred  import  of  the  type  she  so  un- 
consciously represents;  how  little,  in  her 
humble  love,  she  recognizes  sublime  and 
eternal  purposes.  Thinks,  probably,  that 
it  seems  strange  to  care  for  tramping  about, 
as  does  the  wanderer  with  the  big  dog,  and 
hopes  Red  Mittens  will  not  take  cold.  At 
last  I  turn  away,  for  the  sun  stares  down 
from  the  middle  of  the  sky  and  it  is  a 
long  way  home.  The  Blue  Mountain  looms 
nearer  and  nearer  and  the  still  woods  grow 
more  ghostly,  stretching  away  on  either 
hand.  Listening  to  the  sound  of  my  own 
steps  on  the  hard  road,  I  take  in  the 
beauty  of  the  solitude  and  realize  that  he 
is  happiest  who  walks  to  his  Blue  Moun- 
tain alone. 

For,  after  a  while,  there  comes  a  chry- 
salis-like feeling  to  the  mind  that  dwells 
apart;  a  sense  of  weaving  and  evolving, 
in  a  dark  and  soundless  privacy,  to  some 
beautiful  fulfillment,  some  web  that  col- 
ors and  covers  all  one's  life,  which  can 
never  be  rent  or  frayed,  and  which  re- 
leases one  at  intervals  on  airy  and  happy 
flights.  Yet  the  lonely  figure  that  wanders 
through  winter  woods  does  not  always 
move  thoughtfully  and  in  silence;  for  the 
heart  passing  so  near  birch  and  hazel  wands 
feels  the  tap  of  some  slender  rod  that 
divines  its  fullness,  and  so  it  lifts,  and 
breaks  into  song.  Then  it  seems  not  lonely 
that  there  is  none  near  to  criticise  nor  to 
blame;  that  it  all  passes,  as  do  the  songs  of 
birds,  into  the  great  secret  of  the  woods. 

When  I  sing,  however,  Misery  leaves 
his  quest,  and  there  in  the  leafless  woods, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Blue  Mountain, 
puts  his  head  in  my  hand,  then  on  my  foot, 
in  token  of  fealty,  and  keeps  on  wagging 
his  tail.  For  all  its  powers  of  expression, 
I  think  Misery's  tail  does  sometimes  fail 
him;  he  feels  more  than  he  can  ever  make 
it  express.  But  the  grand  thing  is,  that 
though  he  can't  tell  me  how  much  he  loves 
me,  he  never  gives  up  trying,  and  in  that 
respect,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  tails  are 
better  than  tongues. 


*w     .* 


MULE   DEER   HUNTING   IN   BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


By  R.   LECKIE-EWING 


THE  mule  deer  holds  its  own  in  the 
face  of  civilization  in  a  truly  won- 
derful manner,  often  remaining  for 
years  in  close  proximity  to  settled  country, 
where  other  big  game  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared. ,  He  is  very  tenacious  of  life, 
being  in  this  respect  like  all  other  deer, 
except  the  wapiti,  which  for  some  unknown 
reason  has  neither  the  pluck  nor  the  stam- 
ina of  the  others,  and  often  succumbs  in  a 
short  distance  to  a  wound  which  a  mule 
deer  would  carry  for  days  without  very  ap- 
parent inconvenience.  Sometimes  a  mule 
deer,  even  when  hit  in  a  vital  spot,  will 
gallop  along  for  several  hundred  yards  be- 
fore he  drops.  If  the  wound  is  not  a  se- 
rious one  he  will  travel  for  days,  keeping 
on  the  alert  all  the  time  and  showing  little 
sign  of  distress.  If  not  pursued,  he  will 
occasionally  lie  down  to  rest,  but  at  the 
slightest  sound  he  is  up  and  off  long  before 
the  sportsman  is  near  enough  to  shoot. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  bad  plan  to  immedi- 
ately pursue  a  wounded  beast;  but  sit  still 
for  an  hour  or  so,  giving  the  animal  time 
to  lie  down  and  for  the  wound  to  stiffen. 
If  this  is  done,  he  is  the  more  reluctant 
to  start  up  afresh,  and  by  very  cautious 
stalking  the  hunter  may  come  upon  him 
ere  he  is  again  out  of  range. 

A  surer  way  still,  if  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground,  is  to  leave  the  animal  till  the  next 
morning,  when  possibly  he  may  have  suc- 
cumbed to  his  wound  during  the  night,  or 
the  wound  may  have  become  so  painful 
that  the  animal  can  be  easily  approached 
and  his  misery  ended.  In  any  case,  I 
think  it  is  always  a  great  pity  to  fire  un- 
less one  has  a  good  chance  of  killing  the 
animal  outright,  but  even  with  care  and 
shooting  as  humanely  as  possible,  accidents 
will  happen  and  the  vital  spots  be  missed. 


In  some  places  dogs  are  used  to  track  the 
wounded,  and  often  show  wonderful  skill 
in  the  pursuit.  I  have  heard  of  collies 
and  even  pointers  being  so  utilized.  These 
do  not  of  course  attack,  but  are  used  to 
bring  the  wounded  animal  to  bay.  This 
mode  of  hunting  is  not  to  be  recommend- 
ed, on  account  of  the  disturbance  which  all 
other  game  in  the  neighborhood  is  naturally 
subjected  to.  A  hunting  country  where 
dogs  are  used  is  soon  depleted  of  its  deer. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  way  to  hunt  mule 
deer  is  by  stalking  or  still-hunting.  This 
applies  equally  to  the  mountainous  regions 
where  pines  and  firs  and  bunch  grass  cover 
the  hill-sides,  or  in  the  valleys  below,  where 
mule  deer  are  fond  of  browsing  on  the 
shoots  of  cotton-wood,  maple  or  red  willow. 

Most  of  my  hunting  has  been  done 
in  mountainous  regions,  where  timbered 
benches  stretching  for  miles  on  end  are 
here  and  there  intersected  by  deep  and 
rocky  gulches.  In  the  valleys  below  the 
hunting  is  somewhat  easier,  but  many  pre- 
cautions have  to  be  taken  (if  game  is  at  all 
scarce)  ere  success  can  be  attained.  The 
hunter  should  be  on  the  spot  well  before 
daylight,  as  after  the  sun  rises  the  deer  be- 
take themselves  to  the  higher  altitudes, 
where  as  a  rule  they  rest  in  their  cover 
until  evening  approaches.  Rarely  are 
these  wary  animals  seen  lying  down,  but 
if  by  chance  the  sportsman  does  happen 
to  run  across  them  in  such  a  position,  he 
requires  to  be  remarkably  quick  in  taking 
aim,  as  their  wonderful  springing  leaps 
take  them  out  of  range  in  a  few  seconds. 
However,  it  is  only  in  districts  where  they 
have  been  much  hunted  that  they  show 
such  extreme  wariness,  and  where  the 
stalking  and  bringing  down  of  an  old  buck 
is  such  a  difficult  matter.     In  the  more 
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remote  valleys  and  mountains  where  they 
are  still  plentiful  they  are  not  nearly  so 
shy,  and  without  much  trouble  easy  shoot- 
ing can  be  had. 

Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  mule 
deer  were  very  plentiful  in  most  of  the 
better  known  districts  of  British  Columbia, 
and  Indians  and  white  men  alike  could 
shoot  all  they  wanted  without  having  to 
go  through  any  serious  preparations  for 
camping  out.  Now  their  numbers  are 
sadly  diminished,  yet  during  the  spring 
months  small  bands  of  mule  deer  does  can 
still  be  seen  in  the  early  morn,  wandering 
along  the  shores  of  the  lakes;  and  it  is  at 
this  time,  when  they  are  heavy  with  fawn 
and  in  the  poorest  condition,  that  the  butch- 
ering Siwashes  kill  the  poor  animals,  which 
are  then  quite  tame. 

The  shooting  season  opens  on  the  first 
of  September,  when  both  the  bucks  and 
does  are  in  splendid  fettle,  and  are  usually 
found  on  the  lower  ranges  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  are  easily  hunted.  As 
a  rule  they  are  seen  feeding  in  or  around 
patches  of  thick  underbrush,  or  in  narrow 
gulches,  where  the  shoots  of  willow  or 
maple  are  still  in  leaf  and  tender.  On  the 
pine-clad  benches,  bunch  grass  furnishes 
their  main  diet. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  October  this  year 
ere  we  went  on  our  first  hunt,  which  proved 
to  be  a  somewhat  lucky  one.  Close  to  our 
orchards  tracks  were  much  more  numerous 
than  usual,  and  a  few  odd  deer  had  been 
seen  at  different  times  feeding  close  to  the 
lake  shores.  We  therefore  decided  to  hunt 
the  range  land  close  to  our  place  before 
attempting  the  more  serious  work  of  pack- 
ing our  tents,  blankets,  grub,  etc.,  farther 
back  in  the  mountains. 

On  a  clear,  bright  morning  three  of  us 
started  out  with  our  rifles  and  my  well- 
broken  retriever  at  our  heels.  The  climb- 
ing was  easy,  there  being  little  or  no  under- 
brush and  few  fallen  trees  to  hinder  our 
passage.  The  mountain  sides  were  not 
too  steep,  and  flat  benches  here  and  there 
divided  each  slope  from  that  higher  up. 
The  timber  was  not  too  thick,  and  consist- 
ed of  huge  bull  pines  and  Douglas  fir.  A 
few  deep  ravines  intercepted  our  upward 
climb,  but  it  was  in  these  that  we  expected 
to  come  across  the  quarry.  Accordingly  I 
decided  to  follow  up  a  favorite  gulch  while 
the  other  two  guns  struck  off  to  my  left, 


where  some  large  patches  of  young  cover 
occasionally  tempted  the  deer  to  stay  and 
feed  well  on  in  the  forenoon. 

I  had  left  my  companions  scarcely  more 
than  twenty  minutes  when  I  heard  the 
crack  of  a  rifle  quickly  followed  by  several 
others,  and  ran  in  the  direction  of  the 
shooting.  But  I  was  too  late  to  join  in 
the  sport,  and  had  the  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  two  fine  bucks  and  a  doe 
dashing  off  out  of  range,  while  in  front  of 
me  two  dead  deer,  and  a  little  farther  off 
a  splendid  old  buck  had  fallen. 

The  small  herd  had,  it  seems,  been  sur- 
prised, some  lying  down,  some  feeding  in 
a  small  clump  of  willows,  and  ere  they 
could  locate  their  enemies  and  get  into 
their  stride,  two  of  their  number,  both 
young  bucks,  had  been  dropped.  The  old 
buck  had  fallen  by  a  pretty  shot  through 
the  neck  while  bounding  along  through  a 
clump  of  pines.  It  is  a  most  unusual 
occurrence  to  run  into  mule  deer  in  this 
manner,  as  they  are  very  seldom  off  their 
guard. 

Possibly  more  deer  are  shot  after  the 
first  snowfall  than  at  any  other  time.  This 
usually  occurs  about  mid-November.  A 
fall  of  six  or  eight  inches  will  show  where 
the  deer  are;  the  tracks  are  easily  followed 
and  no  discomfort  is  experienced,  as  is  the 
case  later  on  when  the  snow  gets  too  deep 
and  the  weather  colder. 

One  hunt  at  such  a  time  stands  out  in 
my  memory  clearer  than  any  other,  al- 
though I  did  not  get  my  deer. 

I  was  camped  high  on  a  favorite  range 
where  deer  were  often  plentiful.  Their 
usual  feed  was  pretty  well  snowed  over 
and  the  herds  were  feeding  around  the 
small  or  jack-pine — a  common  resort  with 
them  when  the  snow  is  very  deep.  Early 
one  frosty  morning  I  had  gone  scarcely 
half  a  mile  from  camp  when  I  ran  into  the 
fresh  tracks  of  a  mighty  buck — his  hoofs 
being  larger  than  any  I  had  yet  seen  in  the 
country,  and  almost  as  heavy  as  a  cari- 
bou's. To  follow  a  moving  deer  is  usually 
a  mistake,  yet  I  decided  to  do  so  and  take 
my  chances.  On  and  on  he  led  me  over 
many  a  pine-clad  ridge,  down  and  across 
deep  ravines,  over  rocky  bluffs,  mile  after 
mile  I  kept  at  it,  with  never  a  glimpse  of 
my  quarry.  Evidently  my  stalking  was 
at  fault  and  he  had  heard  my  stealthy 
footsteps,  for  he  never  rested  nor  fed  on 
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his  way.  The  midday  sun  had  already 
passed  and  I  was  many  a  weary  mile  from 
home.  Still,.  I  did  not  like  to  give  in; 
surely  the  buck  would  rest  ere  long. 

Gradually  we  came  into  more  open  coun- 
try where  the  going  was  made  easier.  I 
could  see  far  ahead  of  me.  The  tracks 
looked  bigger  than  ever  [in  the  more  level 
snow.  At  last  I  got  a  glimpse  of  the  game 
high  up  on  a  ridge  above  me  and  too  far 
away  to  see  what  sort  of  head  he  held. 
Daylight  was  already  beginning  to  fade, 
and  I  knew  that  if  he  crossed  the  next  deep 
ravine  my  chance  was  gone  and  all  my 
weary  day's  toil  endured  in  vain. 

I  made  a  circuit,  so  as  to  get  well  above 
him,  and  was  successful  in  arriving  at  the 
place  I  wanted.  On  peering  over  a  steep 
hog-back,  under  which  I  knew  the  deer 
must  be,  I  saw  the  big  fellow  tramping  his 
way  through  a  patch  of  thick  brush.  Al- 
though well  within  range  I  dared  not  fire, 
as  too  many  branches  intervened.  It  was 
very  tempting,  yet  I  held  my  breath,  and 
my  finger  upon  the  trigger,  ready  to  let 
drive  the  moment  he  gave  me  anything 
like  a  clear  shot. 

This  he  was  not  very  long  in  doing,  as 
he  suddenly  emerged  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  underbrush  some  two  hundred  yards 
off.  Taking  careful  aim,  I  fired  behind 
his  shoulder.  Up  he  sprang  in  the  air 
with  a  mighty  leap;  down  I  dashed,  with 
my  dog  ahead  of  me.  I  felt  sure  he  would 
never  rise  again.  But  alas,  when  I  reached 
the  spot  nothing  was  there,  save  the  dent 
of  a  heavy  body  and  bloody  snow. 

I  followed  the  tracks  as  well  as  I  could 
in  the  now  dim  light,  but  darkness  sudden- 
ly came  over  the  scene.  I  could  see  neither 
blood  nor  tracks  any  longer.  It  was  too 
far  to  reach  my  camp  that  night,  so  I  built 
a  fire  under  a  huge  Douglas  fir,  and  made 
myself  as  comfortable  as  it  was  possible 
to  do  on  a  cold  night  without  food  or 
blankets. 

Next  morning,  as  the  very  faintest 
streaks  of  daylight  showed  in  the  horizon, 
I  was  up,  feeling  pretty  stiff  and  cold,  but 
sure  of  my  quarry.  I  followed  the  bloody 
tracks  for  half  a  mile  or  so,  when  what  was 
my  dismay  to  find  the  spot  where  the  deer 
had  fallen,  and  beside  it  the  tracks  of  a 
couple  of  horses  and  the  footprints  of  men. 
And  so  my  hunt  ended  in  bitter  disappoint- 


ment, after  the  hard  work  I  had  gone 
through!  I  never  discovered  who  stole 
my  deer,  nor  have  I  ever  come  across  the 
tracks  of  so  large  a  buck  since. 

Although  one  could  hardly  call  it  hunt- 
ing, probably  one  of  the  pleasantest  and 
certainly  the  easiest  way  to  shoot  deer  is 
while  out  sleigh-driving. 

In  days  gone  by  it  was  an  easy  matter 
in  many  parts  of  British  Columbia  to  start 
early  in  the  morning  and  get  several  shots 
at  deer,  which  frequented  the  valley  and 
hillsides  through  which  the  long  wagon 
roads  extended.  Now,  of  course,  it  is  a 
much  harder  matter,  as  with  the  advance 
of  civilization  the  mule  deer  are  driven 
farther  into  the  wilds. 

Well  do  I  remember  a  fine  day's  sport 
which  two  of  us  enjoyed  some  years  ago. 
On  a  beautiful  December  morning,  with  a 
clear  sky  overhead  and  bright,  crisp  snow 
underneath,  we  started  off  on  a  drive  of 
some  twelve  miles,  our  destination  being 
a  distant  creek  where  we  knew  the  recent 
cold  had  driven  in  several  flocks  of  mallard. 

Merrily  the  cutter  skimmed  along 
through  the  frosty  air.  Several  miles  had 
been  covered  ere  we  saw  any  game,  but  on 
rounding  the  bend  in  the  road  a  coyote 
was  spotted — only  his  head  showing  over 
a  distant  ridge.  We  drove  sharply  in  until 
we  got  opposite  him,  and  as  I  held  the 
reins  the  doctor  got  out  his  trusty  rifle. 
It  was  an  extremely  difficult  shot  —  a 
coyote's  head  at  about  two  hundred  yards 
range.  However,  my  friend  (who,  by  the 
way,  is  far  the  best  gun  and  rifle  shot  in 
the  valley)  took  his  usual  quick  aim  and 
the  animal's  head  promptly  disappeared. 
We  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  hit  or 
not.  Scarcely  had  the  shot  been  fired, 
when  from  behind  a  small  clump  of  cotton- 
woods  a  splendid  mule  deer  bounded  out, 
and  although  at  least  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  off,  and  going  full  swing,  the 
rifle  again  rang  out.  This  time  there  was 
no  mistake,  as  the  deer  collapsed  without 
a  move.  Hastily  tying  up  the  horses,  we 
ran  to  the  fallen  deer,  and  on  passing  the 
spot  where  the  coyote's  head  had  been 
seen,  we  found  him  dead  also,  the  bullet 
having  shattered  his  head  to  pulp.  The 
deer  had  a  bullet  through  its  heart.  These 
were  two  of  the  quickest  and  best  shots  I 
have  ever  seen  made  with  a  rifle. 
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By  C.   WILLIAM  BEEBE 


TO  the  Romans  we  are,  of  course, 
chiefly  indebted,  as  in  the  case  of 
Reptile  from  reptilus,  meaning 
creeping;  and  Crocodile  from  dilus,  a  liz- 
ard. Serpent  is  also  from  the  Latin  ser- 
pens, creeping,  and  this  from  the  old  San- 
skrit root  sarp,  with  the  same  meaning. 
This  application  of  the  idea  of  creeping  is 
again  found  in  the  word  Snake,  which  orig- 
inally came  from  the  Sanskrit  naga.  The 
old  Anglo-Saxon  verb  has  a  similar  mean- 
ing, and  has  given  us  snag,  snail  and  snake. 

Tortoise  harks  back  to  the  Latin  word 
tortus,  meaning  twisted  (hence  our  word 
tortuous),  and  came  to  be  applied  to  these 
slow  creatures  because  of  their  twisted 
legs.  It  has  suffered  many  variations  in 
its  evolution  through  many  tongues;  one 
of  these  variations  being  turtle,  which  we 
use  to-day  to  designate  the  smaller  land- 
tortoises.  Terrapin  and  its  old  forms  ter- 
rapene  and  turpin,  on  the  contrary,  origi- 
nated in  the  New  World,  in  the  language 
of  the  American  Redskin. 

Cobra-de-capello  is  Portuguese  for  hooded 
snake,  while  Python  is  far  older,  the  same 
word  being  used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote 
a  spirit,  demon  or  evil-soothsayer.  This 
name  was  really  given  to  designate  any 
species  of  large  serpent.  Boa  is  Latin  and 
was  also  applied  to  a  large  snake,  while 
the  importance  of  the  character  of  size 
is  seen  perhaps  in  our  words  bos  and  bovine. 

The  word  Viper  is  interesting;  coming 
directly  from  the  Romans,  who  wrote  it 
vipera.  This  in  turn  is  a  contraction  of 
the  feminine  form  of  the  adjective  vivi- 
pera,  in  reference  to  the  habit  of  these 
snakes  of  bringing  forth  their  young  alive. 

Lizard,  through  such  forms  as  lesarde, 
le^ard,  lagarto,  lacerto,  is  from  the  Latin 
lacerius,  a  lizard;  while  closely  related  is 
the   word    Alligator   by   way   of   lagarto, 


aligarto  to  alligator.  The  prefix  may  have 
arisen  as  a  corruption  of  an  article  and  a 
noun,  as  in  the  modern  Spanish  el  lagarto — 
a  lizard. 

Monitor  is  Latin  for  one  who  reminds, 
but  the  connection  is  unknown;  while 
Asp  can  be  carried  back  only  to  the  aspis 
of  the  Romans,  no  trace  being  found  in 
the  dim  vistas  of  preceding  tongues. 

Gecko,  the  name  of  certain  wall-hunting 
lizards,  is  derived  from  their  croaking  cry; 
while  Iguana  is  a  Spanish  name  taken 
from  the  old  native  Haytian  appellation 
biuana.     Anaconda  is  a  mystery. 

Of  the  word  Frog  we  know  nothing,  al- 
though through  the  medium  of  many  lan- 
guages it  has  had  as  thorough  an  evolution 
as  in  its  physical  life.  At  one  time  or  an- 
other it .  has  been  frogga,  jrosk,  frosc,  fro, 
vrosch  and  frankr,  the  latter  an  Icelandic 
word.  We  must  admit  our  ignorance  in  re- 
gard to  Toad  also,  backward  research  re- 
vealing only  tade,  tode,  ted,  toode  and  tadie, 
the  root  baffling  all  study.  Pollywog  and 
tadpole  are  delightfully  easy.  Old  forms 
of  the  former  word  are  pollywig,  polewiggle 
and  pollywiggle.  The  last  gives  us  the  clue 
in  our  spelling — pollwiggle,  which,  reversed 
and  interpreted  in  a  modern  way,  is  wiggle- 
head,  a  most  appropriate  term  for  those 
lively  little  black  fellows.  Tadpole  is  some- 
what similar;  toad-poll  or  toad's-head,  also 
very  apt  when  we  think  of  these  small- 
bodied  larval  forms. 

Salamander,  which  is  a  Greek  word  of 
Eastern  origin,  was  applied  in  the  earliest 
times  to  a  lizard  considered  to  have  the 
power  of  extinguishing  fire.  Newt  has  a 
strange  history:  originating  in  a  wrong 
division  of  two  words  "an  ewte,"  the  latter 
being  derived  from  eft,  which  is  far  more 
correct  than  newt,  though  in  use  now  only 
in  a  few  places. 
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A  distant  acquaintance. 


THE    VIEW-POINT 

BY    CASPAR    WHITNEY 


"Making  it  pay"  The  present  condition  of 
does  not  pay.  the  light  -  harness  race- 
horse market  is  not  without  its  lesson,  and 
if  it  be  not  a  pleasing  lesson,  at  least  it  has 
the  value  of  emphasizing  the  abiding  dif- 
ference between  sport  and  business  enter- 
prise. Within  the  last  two  years  several 
large  and  prominent  stables  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  market,  while  the  owners 
themselves  practically  retired  from  active 
participation  in  the  road -racing  game. 
Naturally  this  has  very  materially  depre- 
ciated the  price  of  the  light-harness  race 
horse,  and  rather  seriously  affected  interest 
in  amateur  or  matinee  racing.  And  it  is 
rather  unfortunate  that  a  slump  of  this 
character  should  come  to  amateur  road 
racing  at  a  time  when  the  public  has  just 
about  made  up  its  mind  that  the  speed- 
ways are  a  good  thing  and  worthy  of  sup- 
port. 

As  I  see  it,  two  reasons  present  them- 
selves* for  present  difficulties: 

(i)  The  usual  American  tendency  to 
specialize  in  so  high  a  degree  that  sport  is 
evolved  out  of  the  game  or  it  is  restricted 
to  the  favored  (wealthy)  very  few. 

(2)  Because  sport  is  always  a  failure 
when  a  question  of  "making  it  pay"  be- 
comes a  consideration. 

It  has  been  publicly  stated  on  behalf  of 
some  of  these  retiring  gentlemen  that  they 
are  giving  up  the  game  because  there  is 
"no  financial  profit  in  owning  and  racing 
a  stable  of  light-harness  race  horses";  and 
that  is  what  is  the  matter  with  light-har- 
ness horse  racing  of  to-day.  The  profes- 
sional spirit  is  the  matter.  A  perverted 
idea  of  sport  is  the  matter.  Light-harness 
racing  should  be  no  more  "profitable"  to 
gentlemen  than  driving,  or  golf,  or  any 
other  of  the  pastimes  toward  which  his 
fancy  directs  him.  If  the  game  is  too  ex- 
pensive— keep  out  of  it.  But  do  not  try 
to  "make  it  pay."  It  won't  pay.  Light- 
harness  horse  racing  among  amateurs 
should  be  viewed  as  a  diversion  of  gentle- 
men, but  a  great  many  of  the  owners  re- 
cently most  active  in  the  game  kept  their 
large  stables  and  followed  the  circuit  more 


as  if  it  were  business  rather  than  sport. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  all,  but  it 
does  to  those  who  quit  because  they  could 
not  always  win,  or  because  the  game  could 
not  be  made  financially  profitable. 

To  the  discerning  sportsman  there  is 
nothing  surprising  in  the  present  condi- 
tion. A  dozen  years  ago,  when  the  so- 
called  roadster  classes  in  the  New  York 
horse  show  began  to  be  monopolized  by  the 
light-harness  racers,  it  was  easy  to  forecast 
eventual  results.  It  is  the  story  over  again 
of  the  freak  ventures  in  canoe  and  yacht 
designing,  where  ultra  evolution  of  the  racer 
killed  the  game  for  the  average  mortal,  and 
left  it  for  a  few  highly  specialized  and 
long-pursed  gentry.  But  for  the  Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian  and  the  Larchmont  Yacht 
clubs,  which  came  to  the  rescue  with  a 
class  of  small  boats  on  healthy  lines,  yacht- 
ing around  New  York  would  not  to-day 
amount  to  much.  Canoeing  had  none  to 
the  rescue  and,  splendid  game  that  it  is, 
still  flounders — slowly  righting  itself,  how- 
ever, from  the  knockdown  of  the  special- 
ized racing  class. 

The  light-limbed,  highly-strung  trotting 
racer  which  in  Eastern  horse  shows  is  ex- 
hibited as  a  "roadster,"  is  an  absurd  anom- 
aly, possible  only  to  the  comparatively  very 
few  men  of  means,  and  of  no  service  what- 
ever off  the  track — no  more  a  roadster, 
in  fact,  than  the  racing  thoroughbred  is  a 
saddler.  The  speedway  movement,  how- 
ever, is  a  good  one,  and  light-harness  and 
roadster  classes  are  too  near  the  heart  of 
the  people  to  permit  of  their  abandonment 
because  a  few  with  mistaken  ideas  of  sport 
become  disgusted  when  their  stables  of  spe- 
cialized trotters  turn  out  to  be  not  "finan- 
cially profitable."  In  addition  to  a  spirit 
of  playing  the  game  for  pleasure  rather 
than  profit,  light-harness  horse  racing  re- 
quires quite  as  much  perhaps  a  clearer  dis- 
tinction between  the  amateur  and  the  pro- 
fessional, not  so  much  as  to  the  letter  of 
the  law  as  to  the  spirit.  There  are  too 
many  men  in  light-harness  horse  racing 
that  pass  as  amateurs  by  the  grace  of  tra- 
dition and  indulgent  committees. 
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Athletics  Now  that  champion  sprinter 
has  also  a  Arthur  Duffey,  after  five  years 
of  consecutive  and  persistent 
lying,  has  decided  to  tell  the  truth,  let  us 
administer  extreme  unction  and,  with  a 
peace  to  his  ashes,  cut  off  his  performances 
from  the  amateur  record  list  and  dismiss 
him  forevermore  from  discussion  among 
amateurs. 

Yet  the  amazing  confession  of  this  erst- 
while "amateur"  champion  is  most  ser- 
viceable, and  comes  at  an  opportune  time 
and  condition  of  athletics.  If  ever  there 
happened  anything  in  the  athletic  world 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  a  change  in 
our  present  system  of  weighing  an  athlete's 
eligibility — Duffey's  confession  provides  it. 
He  shows  beyond  the  glimmer  of  a  doubt 
the  impossibility  of  securing  legal  evidence 
against  an  athlete  who  is  both  vicious  and 
untruthful.  His  revelations  prove  that  the 
only  practicable  way  to  keep  amateur  sport 
free  of  "crooked"  athletes  like  himself,  is 
to  invest  an  individual  or  a  committee 
with  power  to  act  entirely  upon  its  own 
judgment,  and  to  disqualify  where,  in  its 
opinion,  a  suspicious  athlete  is  of  the  type 
which  for  one  reason  or  another — all  suffi- 
cient— is  not  a  type  to  be  encouraged. 
Some  of  us  never  believed  Duffey  an  ama- 
teur after  his  first  season,  any  more  than 
we  believe  Wefers  to  be  an  amateur,  al- 
though the  latter,  I  suppose,  is  still  in  offi- 
cial good  standing.  If  the  honor  of  the  na- 
tional athletics  of  this  country  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men  of  conviction  and  cour- 
age, such  athletes  as  Duffey  and  Wefers 
would  never  carry  their  masquerading  be- 
yond the  first  season. 


of  an  old 
motto 


The  new  I  have  said  it  so  often  I  am  al- 
reading^  most  ashamed  to  repeat — that 
what  we  need  both  in  club  and 
college  sport  is  authority  given 
to  a  very  few  men  who  will  disqualify  in- 
dividuals whom  they  consider  ineligible, 
regardless  of  partisan  affiliations  or  the 
effect  of  such  action  on  the  current  sea- 
son's competitions.  If  such  authority  were 
given  to  proper  men,  mistakes  in  judging 
suspicious  cases  would  be  as  rare  as  they 
were  at  the  time  "Father  Bill"  Curtis 
cleaned  up  the  "amachoor"  boxers.  And 
that  reminds  me  of  the  national  board 
which  has  been  suggested. 

Now,  a  national  board  would  be  all  right 


if  it  were  feasible  and  necessary,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  is  just  about  as  much  of  a  national 
board  as  anything  we  could  formulate 
with  our  present  machinery  and  system. 
It  is  not  a  board  we  want,  but  the  right 
kind  of  men  given  proper  authority.  The 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  is  doing  very 
good  work;  in  fact,  it  has  done  surpris- 
ingly well,  considering  the  legislative  ma- 
terial upon  which  it  has  been  dependent. 
But  the  A.  A.  U.  in  its  present  organiza- 
tion is  not  strong  enough  to  handle  the 
situation:  it  has  too  many  within  its  fold 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  crooked  athlet- 
ics; its  politics  are  dominated  by  its  vi- 
cious element,  and  only  the  vigorous,  un- 
flagging efforts  of  a  handful  of  its  legislators 
keep  it  from  going  altogether  to  the  wrong 
side.  Thus,  in  the  Metropolitan  district  of 
the  A.  A.  U.  the  athletic  situation  is  most 
serious.  A  professional  spirit  is  rampant; 
a  vicious  spirit  which  stops  at  nothing,  as 
we  recently  saw  by  the  Irish-American 
Club  attempting  to  enter  a  couple  of  dis- 
qualified men  and,  when  challenged,  drag- 
ging the  case  by  the  ears  into  the  civil 
court.  And  equally  serious  and  certainly 
more  disheartening  is  the  absence  3f  sup- 
port where  naturally  it  is  to  be  expected. 
Instead  of  the  honest  laborers  for  pure 
sport  being  assisted  by  club  officials  and 
newspapers,  they  actually  are  hampered, 
and  the  crook  is  shielded  and  encouraged. 
The  spirit  of  winning,  regardless  of  means, 
the  frenzy  for  success  above  all  else  domi- 
nates the  local  athletic  game.  So  long  as 
the  dishonest  athlete  is  a  "good  fellow" 
and  does  not  commit  the  unpardonable 
sin  of  being  caught,  as  "Talking  Bill" 
Devery  would  say,  with  the  "goods  on," 
he  may  be  as  crooked  as  he  likes — and 
thrive.  If  he  is  a  dub,  he  is  shortly  shown 
the  gate.  Be  a  crook  and  prosper,  is  the 
New  York  reading  of  the  old-time  motto. 

An  Olympian  What  we  want  is  a  tribunal 
jury  of  or  a  jury  0f  say  nine  men  or 

mne.  eyen  jess  (certainly  not  more, 

otherwise  it  would  be  unwieldy),  to  be  com- 
posed of  those  who  are  old  enough  to  have 
perspective  on  the  subject,  and  intelligent 
enough  to  have  convictions,  and  coura- 
geous enough  to  stand  by  them.  The  on  y 
excuse  for  such  a  jury  is  lack  of  that  kind  of 
men  on  the  respective  athletic  club  com- 
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mittees.  If,  for  example,  the  New  York 
or  the  Irish-American  or  any  other  of  these 
athletic  clubs  put  on  their  athletic  com- 
mittees the  kind  of  men  who  tolerate  no 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  amateur  law, 
such  a  jury  would  have  no  cause  for  ex- 
istence; but  I  suppose  we  cannot  expect 
more  from  the  clubs  than  from  the  colleges, 
and  the  colleges  are  oftentimes  scarcely  on 
speaking  terms  with  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

A  national  inter-collegiate  association  is 
also  a  suggestion  that  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  James  E.  Sullivan,  and  a  good  sugges- 
tion it  is,  too,  under  the  present  conditions 
— but  if  we  are  able  to  inaugurate  an  honor 
system  in  college  sport,  then  we  shall  have 
need  for  no  more  than  an  association  to 
provide  laws  of  competition  and  to  hold 
championship  meetings  and  make  record 
tables.  It  would  never  be  possible,  I  fear, 
to  inaugurate  an  honor  system  in  club  ath- 
letics; and  what  a  sad  thought  it  is,  too! 
That  is  why  I  heartily  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  jury.  It  seems  to  me 
that  such  a  national  tribunal  could  best 
and,  indeed,  quite  easily  be  brought  about 
by  developing  the  idea  and  opportunity 
offered  through  the  Olympian  Games  Amer- 
ican Committee.  The  Olympian  Games 
are  the  highest  expression  of  modern  com- 
petitive athletics,  and  the  events  that  will 
be  held  next  spring  at  Athens  will,  in 
the  matter  of  following  the  tradition  of 
the  classic  event  and  in  the  quality  of 
competitors,  be  the  most  notable  occasion 
of  the  modern  revival.  There  is  an  Inter- 
national Olympian  Committee,  and  there 
are  national  committees  for  the  different 
countries.  England  has  such  a  committee; 
we  have  a  committee,  and  there  is  one  in 
France.  I  see  no  reason  why  in  this  Olym- 
pian Committee  we  cannot  find  a  solution 
of  our  vexing  club  athletic  question.  The 
American  Olympian  Committee  has  a  na- 
tional significance,  and  in  its  personnel  is 
above  all  individual  club  or  college  in- 
fluence; among  its  members  is  the  very 
best  legislative  timber  in  America.  Why 
should  it  not  furnish  us  this  jury  of  nine? 


Roosevelt 
can  do. 


What  Bringing  the  football  coaches 

President  together  was  a  happy  thought 
of  our  President;  it  would 
have  been  happier  had  he  in- 
cluded the  umpires,  for  they  are  the  real 
safeguards  of  1905  football  honor.  If  the 
President  could  inject  some  of  his  own 
good  backbone  into  the  umpires,  or  if  our 
college  authorities  would  employ  only  um- 
pires who  have  backbone,  the  question  of 
brutality  in  football  would  be  quickly 
eliminated.  And  by  brutality  I  mean  foul 
play,  for  that  is  the  brutal  element  of  the 
game. 

Nobody  is  worrying  about  hard  play;  it 
is  the  foul  play  that  creates  disaster  and 
is  bringing  the  game  into  disrepute.  The 
kind  of  play,  for  example,  that  I  saw  the 
other  day  in  the  Princeton-Columbia  game, 
where  almost  every  time  a  plunging  back 
went  into  the  line  the  fist  of  an  opponent 
met  him  in  the  face  or  on  the  neck.  I 
watched  this  performance  through  both 
halfs — each  team  being  about  an  equal  of- 
fender— and  the  umpire  "never  saw  it"  a 
single  time. 

Yes,  it  is  all  right  to  get  the  coaches  to- 
gether and  to  have  them  send  through  the 
press  signed  promises  to  teach  a  decent 
white  man's  game,  but  I'm  afraid  the  prac- 
tical result  will  not  be  noteworthy  this  sea- 
son. It's  too  late  for  one  thing,  and  it 
does  not  touch  the  "higher  up"  influence, 
which  is  as  insistent  and  powerful  in  col- 
lege sport  as  it  is  in  New  York  politics. 

Seriously,  and  very  seriously,  too,  I  see 
but  one  thing  that  will  place  American 
college  sport  where  it  belongs,  and  that  is 
the  establishment  of  an  honor  system.  If 
President  Roosevelt  will  invite  to  a  con- 
ference the  presidents  of  our  leading  uni- 
versities, and  a  few  of  the  trustees  with  a 
pull  (especially  from  Princeton  and  Yale), 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  such  a  de- 
parture, I  feel,  and  I  believe  nine  thinking 
sportsmen  out  of  ten  will  agree  with  me, 
that  he  will  do  for  American  college  sport 
an  inestimable  service — the  greatest  it  has 
ever  received. 


Note. — Through  a  clerical  oversight,  Mr.  Bascom  Little  was  not  credited  with  the  photograph 
of  a  moose  on  a  winter  trail,  which  appeared  in  the  preceding  number  of  The  Outing  Magazine. 
—  The  Editors. 


THE   SCHOOL  AND   COLLEGE  WORLD 
VIEW-POINTS    OF   THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

By    RALPH    D.    PAINE 


ALTHOUGH  the  universities  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  not  represented  on 
the  Football  Rules  Committee  (and  small 
loss  to  them) ,  the  agitation  in  behalf  of  a 
thorough  overhauling  of  the  game  is  fol- 
lowed as  keenly  as  in  the  East,  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  looms  as  the  football  arbi- 
ter and  possible  peace-maker  in  the  war- 
fare raging  for  and  against  this  cyclonic 
pastime. 

I  have  visited  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  and  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford University  at  Palo  Alto,  within  the 
last  week,  and  found  it  profitable  to  dis- 
cuss college  athletics  with  the  presidents 
and  faculty  members  of  these  institutions. 
It  is  the  fashion  of  the  experts  beyond  the 
Rockies  to  set  down  Pacific  Coast  football 
as  slow  and  second-class.  On  the  other 
hand,  and  what  is  much  more  worth  while, 
the  game  is  not  plagued  by  certain  glaring 
evils  in  sport  to  the  extent  of  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  Western  borders,  and  these  in- 
stittitions  are  working  out  the  problems  in  a 
sane  and  wholesome  fashion,  by  compari- 
son with  some  of  those  who  are  wont  to 
scoff  at  their  proficiency  in  football,  rowing 
and  baseball. 

California  and  Stanford  have  had  their 
"eligibility"  troubles,  but  at  present  their 
mutual  relations  are  clean  and  honorable, 
and  they  do  not  call  each  other  cheats  and 
liars,  as  is  the  custom  among  some  ancient 
and  distinguished  seats  of  learning  far  to 
the  eastward. 

The  timeliest  topic  of  discussion  on  this 
coast  is,  of  course,  the  critical  status  of  the 
game  of  football  as  played  to-day.  These 
universities  must  follow  the  lead  of  the 
East  in  cutting  the  pattern  of  their  game, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.  But  I  have 
not  found  one  representative  voice  raised  in 
defense  of  the  prevailing  style  of  play,  and 
the  demand  for  radical  change  is,  I  "think, 
more  insistent  than  on  any  campus  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

This  is  not 'because  the  game  is  hard  or 
rough  or  dangerous,  for  these  lads  are  of 
sturdy  fiber,  bred  in  the  out-of-doors,  and 
few  of  them  were  raised  in  cities.  But 
they  want  to  play  a  game  less  stupid,  ex- 
acting, exhausting  and  complicated.  Just 
as  in  the  East  you  will  find  the  valiant  de- 
fenders among  the  salaried  coaches  who 
are  "afraid  of  their  jobs"  if  the  game  is 
made  possible  for  the  average  youth  to 
play,  so  there  is  a  small  element  of  expert 
talent  out  here  that  doesn't  want  to  see 
the  game  ' '  monkeyed  with, ' '  or  made  a 
' '  pink  tea. ' ' 


But  the  men  in  whose  hands  the  fate  of 
football  rests  believe  that  the  limit  of  pa- 
tience has  been  reached. 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of  the 
Berkeley  University  is  ready  to  join  in  an 
ultimatum  that  the  game  be  radically  re- 
vised until  its  best  friends  would  not  know 
it'  or  be  thrown  overboard  and  banished 
from  the  athletic  field.  He  has  been  a 
strong  friend  of  college  athletics  for  many 
years,  both  East  and  West,  and  can  scarce- 
ly be  classed  as  one  of  the  "old  fogies," 
under  which  title  the  salaried  coach  is  apt 
to  lump  all  who  would  have  the  game  made 
sport  instead  of  drudgery. 

' '  The  Football  Rules  Committee  has  utter- 
ly failed  to  do  its  duty,"  he  said.  "This 
group  of  gentlemen  has  outlived  its  useful- 
ness as  a  legislating  body,  and  must  be 
superseded  by  something  that  will  rescue 
football  from  certain  destruction.  If  ef- 
fective action  is  not  taken  during  the  com- 
ing year,  I  will  be  in  favor  of  prohibiting 
football  next  season.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee ought  to  be  set  aside,  and  a  con- 
vention of  delegates,  national  in  its  scope, 
organized  from  among  the  representative 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. It  would  seem  that  President  Roose- 
velt is  the  man  to  lead  such  action,  now 
that  he  has  actively  interested  himself  in 
the  problem. 

"Individually,  the  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  are  well  equipped  to  deal  with 
all  the  technicalities  of  the  game,  but  in 
conference  it  is  clearly  hopeless  to  expect 
them  to  thresh  out  any  results  worth  men- 
tioning. This  criticism  is  not  unfair  after 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  year.  The  de- 
mand was  made  upon  them.  They  failed 
to  respond.  They  must  be  judged  by  this. 
There  must  be  a  more  sweeping  revolution 
in  playing  tactics  than  ever  before,  or  the 
game  will  have  to  go.  There  can  be  no 
more  patch-work,  or  farcical  attempts  at 
compromise.  Football  must  be  brought 
within  the  field  of  college  sport,  it  must  be 
made  open  to  participation  by  other  than 
phenomenal  athletes,  trained  as  part  of  a 
complex  machine." 

The  views  of  President  Wheeler  are 
shared  by  several  presidents  of  leading 
Eastern  "  athletic  universities,"  with 
whom  he  is  in  correspondence,  and  the 
trend  of  this  activity  is  all  toward  a  con- 
certed policy  of  "a  new  game  of  football, 
or  no  football  at  all."  That  sentiment 
should  be  so  radical  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
the  more  significant  because  football  is 
comparatively  free  from  several  evils  which 
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add  to  the  pressure  of  opinion  East.  In 
the  first  place,  the  "recruiting"  from 
among  preparatory  schools  does  not  have 
to  be  seriously  combated.  The  country 
is  thinly  peopled,  secondary  schools  of  con- 
spicuous athletic  prowess  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  there  are  almost  no  small 
colleges  among  which  ' '  promising  material' ' 
can  be  sought.  The  "athletic  student"  is 
not  a  pest,  and  he  does  not  seriously  infect 
football. 

In  the  second  place,  the  schedule  of 
games  is  not  at  all  formidable.  In  fact, 
there  is  only  one  "big  game,"  that  be- 
tween California  and  Stanford.  The  prac- 
tice matches  are  largely  for  practice,  be- 
cause these  two  universities  are  reason- 
ably sure  of  beating  such  opponents  as  the 
Universities  of  Montana,  Washington,  Ne- 
vada and  Oregon.  In  the  East,  a  team  will 
play  perhaps  fifteen  games  in  a  season,  the 
majority  of  which  are  hard-fought  con- 
tests, with  the  chance  of  a  fight  for  life 
to  escape  defeat.  Therefore,  the  Western 
player  can  study  as  well  as  play  football 
through  the  autumn  without  an  abnormal 
attention  to  sport.  It  remains,  therefore, 
that  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  problem  is 
largely  stripped  of  its  attendant  evils,  and 
is  judged  on  its  merits  as  a  game.  And  as 
a  game  it  is  condemned  in  most  emphatic 
fashion. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan  of  the  Le- 
land  Stanford  University  has  not  taken 
quite  as  radical  a  position  as  that  of  Presi- 
dent Wheeler,  in  public  utterance.  But 
he  is  no  less  dissatisfied  with  existing  con- 
ditions. Nor  can  he  be  classed  as  un- 
friendly to  athletics,  in  word  or  deed.  In 
fact  he  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
played  baseball  every  year  since  there  was 
such  a  game.  As  a  member  of  the  ' '  Faculty 
Nine,"  he  has  played  the  season's  schedule 
through,  with  a  mighty  batting  average, 
until  the  present  year,  when  he  shifted  his 
position  to  that  of  official  umpire. 

"I  have  liked  many  things  about  foot- 
ball," said  he.  "But  the  game  has  been 
improved  (save  the  mark)  out  of  all  sem- 
blance of  sport.  It  is  an  abnormally 
specialized  machine,  and  all  spontaneity 
has  been  carefully  eliminated  by  the  gen- 
tlemen who  rule  its  destinies.  Even  the 
bleachers  must  be  organized  after  the  ma- 
chine pattern,  with  yell  leaders  who  operate 
the  so-called  cheering  after  the  fashion  of 
the  automatic  fog-signals  in  San  Francisco 
harbor.  As  a  disgruntled  student  once 
remarked  to  me: 

"  'Sometimes  I  feel  like  yelling  at  a  game, 
and  sometimes  I  don't.  And  when  I  don't 
feel  like  it,  I've  got  to  open  my  mouth  and 
bark  because  a  man  waves  his  arms  at  me, 
or  be  accused  of  having  no  college  spirit.' 

"Football  has  bred  many  fine  and  manly 
young  men,  and  it  has  developed  whole- 
some and  sturdy  qualities  of  manhood  in 
its  day.  I  do  not  want  to  see  it  killed  by 
its  alleged  friends,  and  I  don't  see  how  an 
open  game  will  make  it  less  dangerous  to 


play.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
game  will  kill  itself  if  left  alone.  It  is 
doomed  unless  it  can  be  simplified  and 
diversified.  I  cannot  class  it  as  a  college 
sport  to-day.  And  because  of  its  arduous 
complexity,  and  the  extraordinary  de- 
mands upon  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the 
players,  the  professional  coach  holds  a 
position  of  abnormal  and  demoralizing  im- 
portance in  campus  life.  His  influence  is 
often  bad  and  vicious  upon  the  student 
morale  because  his  gospel  of  thought  and 
action  is  '  anything  to  win. '  A  man  like 
Yost  may  turn  out  winning  elevens,  but 
it  is  at  great  cost  in  its  pernicious  influence 
upon  the  young  men  with  whom  his  meth- 
ods come  in  contact.  We  had  him  here 
at  Stanford,  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 
The  view-point  of  such  a  man  is  natural, 
in  that  winning  football  games  is  his  sole 
business  in  life,  and  he  considers  himself 
successful  when  he  has  assembled  the  elev- 
en best  players  to  be  obtained,  by  whatever 
means  possible." 

It  is  not  long  since  a  university  presi- 
dent who  dared  express  an  opinion  hostile 
to  football  was  set  down  as  a  "crank"  by 
campus  opinion  everywhere.  To-day,  the 
men  who  defend  the  game  as  it  is  are 
in  a  lonesome  minority.  Professor  Frank 
Angell,  chairman  of  the  faculty  committee 
on  athletics  at  Stanford,  a  man  of  unusual 
breadth  of  view,  and  an  ardent  friend  of 
college  sport,  has  been  one  of  the  active 
promoters  of  the  new  athletic  field,  which 
will  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  com- 
plete in  the  United  States.  Forty  acres 
are  being  laid  out  for  football,  baseball, 
tennis,  and  track  athletic  fields,  and  the 
football  field  and  stands  were  finished  in 
time  to  accommodate  the  annual  match 
with  California  this  year.  Professor  An- 
gell told  me,  as  he  looked  over  the  splendid 
stretch  of  the  Palo  Alto  ranch,  which  is 
to  be  laid  out  in  playing  fields: 

"There  will  be  a  'Varsity'  football  field 
and  a  supplementary  field  for  class  teams. 
But  the  trouble  is  that  outside  of  one  an- 
nual Freshman  game  with  California,  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  the  average  student  to 
get  out  here  and  play  football  for  the  fun 
of  it.  He  knows  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
game  for  an  untrained  young  man  to  play, 
and  he  will  not  undergo  a  special  course 
of  preparation  that  he  may  be  able  safely 
to  endure  an  out-door  pastime.  Our  boys 
are  not  rich,  as  a  rule.  Many  of  them  are 
working  their  way  through  college.  In 
the  summer  vacations  scores  of  them  work 
with  their  hands,  in  the  mines,  on  the 
ranches,  or  driving  teams.  When  they 
come  back  to  the  campus,  they  may  play 
tennis  or  baseball  for  fun,  but  they  are 
not  looking  for  the  drudgery  of  steady 
football  training  and  practice  unless  they 
are  trying  to  make  the  university  eleven. 
We  try  to  keep  the  partisan  enthusiasm 
within  reasonable  bounds,  and  our  players 
do  not  ■  let  their  class-room  work  suffer. 
But  the  evils  of  big  gate  receipts  and  ex- 
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travagant  outlay  must  be  fought  with  un- 
ceasing vigilance.  We  do  not  have  the 
bloated  athletic  treasuries  of  Yale  or  Har- 
vard, but  our  boys  read  of  the  lavish  ex- 
penditures of  the  Eastern  colleges,  and 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  spend 
thousands  in  uniforms  and  souvenirs  and 
trainers  and  rubbers." 

Professor  George  C.  Edwards,  the  fac- 
ulty member  of  the  executive  committee 
which  controls  athletics  at  the  University 
of  California,  has  put  himself  on  record 
against  the  football  of  to-day.  He  also 
is  a  defender  of  the  right  kind  of  athletics, 
and  cannot  be  accused  of  any  hostile  bias. 
In  fact,  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  friends 
of  college  athletics  by  reason  of  an  ex- 
haustive investigation  made  to  determine 
whether  the  athlete  was  a  poor  student  as 
compared  with  the  non-athletic  collegian. 
Professor  Edwards  took  pains  to  examine 
the  records  of  2,654  students,  covering  a 
period  of  twenty  years.  There  were  330 
university  athletes  in  this  list,  of  whom 
210  received  their  graduating  degrees,  or 
64  per  cent,  of  the  number.  Of  the  2,327 
non-athletic  students,  only  838  were  grad- 
uated with  degrees,  or  36  per  cent.  The 
athletes,  therefore,  made  a  far  superior 
showing,  by  almost  two  to  one.  Even 
more  interesting  deductions  were  obtained 
by  examining  these  statistics  in  ten-year 
periods.  It  was  found  that  in  the  last 
two  decades,  ending  with  1900,  the  per- 
centage of  athletic  graduates  had  consid- 
erably decreased.  In  other  words,  the 
athletes  were  failing  to  hold  their  own  as 
compared  with  earlier  years.  Professor 
Edwards  explained  this  as  follows,  in  dis- 
cussing the  results  with  me: 

"My  theory  is  that  in  the  earlier  years, 
before  athletics  were  so  costly  to  maintain 
and  so  highly  organized,  the  boy  who 
played  football  depended  upon  his  own 
ability  and  his  own  exertions  to  win  a 
place  on  the  team  and  to  win  games.  He 
was  working  for  the  college,  and  he  carried 
the  same  reliant  and  assertive  spirit  into 
his  class-rooms.  He  didn't  expect  any 
help  from  anybody.  But  when  he  began 
to  be  coddled  and  nursed  by  an  army  of 
coaches  and  trainers,  when  he  found  that 
it  cost  a  thousand  dollars  or  more  to  make 


him,  as  one  of  eleven  men,  ready  for  the 
fray,  he  assumed  that  the  college  must  help 
him  in  every  way.  He  did  not  feel  that 
he  owed  a  duty  to  the  college  so  much  as 
that  the  college  was  under  obligations  tc 
him.  Therefore  he  felt,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  that  he  need  not  work  as  hard  to 
keep  up  his  scholarship  standards.  This 
is  theory,  of  course,  but  the  facts  need  an 
explanation,  and  this  is  the  most  plausible 
I  have  been  able  to  find.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  student  athlete,  while  he 
still  maintains  a  better  average  than  the 
non-athletic  men,  has  fallen  behind  his 
record  of  ten  and  twenty  years  ago,  in  the 
University  of  California." 

These  observations  must  not  end  with- 
out mention  of  a  series  of  deductions  made 
by  Professor  W.  E.  Magee,  physical  di- 
rector of  the  Berkeley  University.  His 
researches  take  us  far  afield  from  football, 
and  enter  the  realm  of  the  "Co-ed,"  who 
hereby  gains  more  glory  for  her  University 
and  her  native  land  than  all  the  masculine 
athletics  that  could  be  discussed  in  a  week 
of  Sundays.  For  Professor  Magee  has 
tabulated  the  physical  vigor  of  the  femi- 
nine student  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, and  finds  that  she  is  not  only  taller, 
but  stronger  and  heavier  than  the  Eastern 
girl  of  the  same  age. 

"Comparing  the  measurements  of  the 
average  University  of  California  girl  stu- 
dent with  those  taken  at  Wellesley,"  de- 
clares Professor  Magee,  "we  find  that  the 
native  California  girl  surpasses  her  Eastern 
sister  in  the  matter  of  general  symmetri- 
cal development.  It  is  agreed  that  the  cli- 
mate is  more  responsible  than  any  other 
factor  in  bringing  about  these  results. 
California  girls  indulge  in  much  more  out- 
door exercise  than  those  of  the  Eastern 
states.  The  Wellesley  girl's  strength  is 
rated  at  200.6  pounds;  that  of  the  Cali- 
fornia girl  at  341.6  pounds.  The  Raphael 
standard  type  of  womanhood  would  have 
a  lung  capacity  of  159.8  cubic  inches;  her 
height  being  5  foot  5  inches.  The  Cali- 
fornia girl,  whose  average  height  is  nearly 
two  inches  less,  has  a  lung  capacity  of 
precisely  the  same  volume,  which  is  about 
ten  cubic  inches  more  than  the  lung  ca- 
pacity of  the  Wellesley  girl." 


THE    STRAIGHT    ROAD    TO    AN    OPEN    GAME   IN 

FOOTBALL 

By   WALTER    CAMP 


MY  views  for  the  revision  of  the  football 
rules  to  bring  about  what  has  been 
called  more  open  play  are  not  very  com- 
plicated, and  they  are  based  upon  the  opin- 
ion of  many  observers  and  those,  too,  very 
keen  observers.  As  it  is  necessary  that 
this  article  shall  be  written  while  the  sea- 


son of  1905  has  but  just  started,  it  is  only 
fair  to  state  that  this  opinion  is  based  upon 
the  experience  of  seasons  previous  to  that, 
taken  together  with  a  few  earlier  contests 
this  present  year. 

Although  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  in  answer  to  a  letter  ad- 
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dressed  to  me  through  the  columns  of  the 
press  by  a  Harvard  friend,  I  expressed  my 
views  very  fully  upon  the  ten-yard  rule,  I 
accepted  the  decision  of  the  Committee, 
and  certainly  believed  that  it  did  what  it 
thought  was  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
sport.  By  the  time,  however,  that  this 
article  sees  the  light,  it  will  be  proper  to 
consider  an  action  for  future  years. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  under- 
stand exactly  the  situation,  the  matter 
may  be  condensed  into  the  following  prop- 
ositions: Any  one  may  make  rules  for 
any  sport,  but  .the  rules  must  be  sufficient- 
ly satisfactory  to  the  players  to  make  it 
possible  to  persuade  them  to  play  under 
that  code.  The  Football  Rules  Committee 
may  suggest  rules,  but  it  is  entirely  out- 
side of  its  province  as  well  as  outside  of 
its  power  to  force  them  upon  players  in 
place  of  a  set  of  rules  that  the  players 
may  prefer. 

In  the  next  place,  no  matter  how  ex- 
cellently a  code  of  rules  might  be  framed 
and  however  generally  accepted  by  the 
players,  it  would  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  result  that  satisfactory  officials  saw 
that  these  rules  were  enforced. 

These  are  preliminary  propositions. 
Then  come  the  more  practical.  Players 
and  'officials,  as  well,  I  think,  as  Rules 
Committees,  are  influenced  by  public  opin- 
ion. That  public  opinion  seems  to  have 
continued  for  some  years  in  favor  of  what 
is  commonly  called  "an  open  game." 
Hence  the  result  demanded  cannot  yet 
have  been  achieved,  although  experiments 
have  been  made  in  the  rules  which  it 
may  have  been  hoped  would  thus  result. 
Hence  it  is  that  many  writers  have  come 
out  flatly  with  the  statement  that  further 
placing  of  men  or  other  experimental  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  should  be  abandoned. 
There  is  one  direct  way  to  open  the  game, 
and  that  is  to  unite  upon  a  rule  demanding 
a  certain  number  of  yards  to  be  gained  or 
the  ball  be  kicked.  That  number  of  yards 
can  be  made  as  great  as  necessary. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  it  is  desirable 
that  all  those  who  wish  to  see  an  open  game 
should  unite  upon  that  direct  legislation 
which  will  produce  an  open  game  through 
longer  runs  and  more  kicks,  and  then  de- 
cide whether  in  securing  that  open  game 
they  have  sacrificed  any  of  the  particu- 
larly excellent  features  of  the  present  con- 
test. 

I  leave  entirely  for  another  time  the 
question  of  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  rules, 
improving  the  ethics  of  the  sport  and  gen- 
erally matters  which  I  regard  certainly  with 
equal  or  more  interest;  but  I  have  been 
asked  to  direct  this  statement  solely  toward 
the  rules  for  an  open  game. 

For  a  dozen  years  now — growing  some- 
times greater  and  sometimes  less,  but  nev- 
ertheless constantly  in  existence — there  has 
been  a  cry  for  what  is  termed  a  more 
open  game.  Experimental  legislation  has 
in  some  respects  helped  the  sport,  and  in 


others  has  been  of  little  effect.  No  matter 
what  the  results  have  been,  the  demand 
for  more  open  play,  as  already  stated,  is 
still  constantly  with  us.  Certain  teams 
have  in  certain  years  developed,  even  under 
the  existing  rules,  plays  which  would  surely 
be  admitted  by  critics  to  be  of  the  open 
variety.  As  instanced  in  a  letter  to  the 
press  last  fall,  the  Yale  team  in  one  year 
of  its  six  touch-downs  made  against  Har- 
vard and  Princeton,  secured  three  of  them 
by  runs  of  nearly  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  field.  Pennsylvania  last  season  in  sev- 
eral of  its  contests  developed  a  decidedly 
open  game,  as  did  Michigan  and  some  of 
the  Western  teams.  The  Yale-Harvard  and 
Yale-Princeton  games,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  condition  of  the  field,  would  have  shown 
more  open  play.  We  should  admit  these 
facts  at  the  outset  and  thus  start  fairly. 
And  yet  with  all  this  the  demand  for  some 
change  has  remained,  and  has  come  not 
alone  from  those  not  conversant  with  the 
sport,  but  from  many  old  players  and 
graduates.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  some 
of  their  letters  they  have  been  entirely  in 
error  in  referring  to  the  days  of  the  long 
runs  in  the  past,  for  it  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  long  runs  in  the  big  games  have 
never  been  constant,  have  rather  been  a 
rarity,  and  especially  where  the  teams 
were  evenly  matched.  The  belief  of  the 
graduate  that  in  his  day  the  proportion  of 
long  runs  was  far  greater  is  easily  explained, 
because  in  his  day  at  college  he  saw  the 
minor  games  as  well  as  the  big  games,  and 
in  the  minor  games  now,  as  well  as  then, 
longer  runs  were  made.  The  graduate  re- 
members the  long  runs  of  his  day,  but  does 
not  differentiate  from  the  smaller  and 
larger  games  sufficiently,  and  as  he  now 
comes  back  only  for  one  of  the  big  games 
and  sees  one  or  possibly  no  long  runs,  he 
has  not  stopped  to  realize  that  in  his  own 
time  as  an  undergraduate  there  was  the 
same  lack  of  repeated  successful  runs  in  the 
big  games  that  exists  to-day.  But  grant- 
ing all  this  there  remains  the  fact  that  the 
agitation  for  an  open  game  is  sincere,  and 
what  is  more,  comes  from  graduates  and 
friends  of  the  universities  to  whose  opinion 
both  coaches  and  players  are  quite  ready 
to  give  heed. 

Let  me  at  once  state  that  I  believe  that 
there  is  no  game  or  sport  that  possesses 
more  fascination  for  player  and  spectator 
than  our  American  college  football  as  it 
is  to-day,  and  that  if  I  felt  that  any  altera- 
tion in  the  rules  would  change  the  basic 
principles  of  the  game  I  should  never  ad- 
vocate that  change.  But  in  view  of  the 
continued  demand  for  more  open  plays, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  under- 
graduate should  have  a  fair  hearing  in  be- 
half of  his  present  style  of  play,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  a  change  should  come.  I  am 
equally  confident  of  the  fact  that  the  un- 
dergraduate, as  has  been  proven  time  and 
again,  is  one  of  the  most  reasonable  of  men 
to  deal  with,  and  always  generous  in  his 
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willingness  to  look  on  both  sides  of  any 
question.  He  would  rebel,  and  rightly, 
against  changing  the  main  principles  of  his 
highly  prized  game,  but  he  would  be  willing 
to  make  a  trial  of  a  simple  proposition  like 
a  ten- yard  gain  rule,  provided  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  he  could  moderate  that  dis- 
tance in  case  it  proved  too  great.  The 
one  thing  he  does  not  want  is  a  general 
alteration  along  an  experimental  line  that 
will  involve  a  lot  of  new  rules  and  rulings. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  have  not 
been  in  favor  of  the  ten-yard  rule,  have  not 
thoroughly  considered  all  its  possibilities 
in  their  entirety.  They  have  been  led 
to  jump  to  conclusions  that,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  gain  five  yards  in  three  downs 
under  the  present  rules,  it  would  be  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  gain  ten  yards  in  three 
downs.  In  arguing  thus  they  lose  sight  of 
two  very  important  features. 

Let  me  take  up  the  first  of  these  features, 
namely,  that  the  practice  in  preparation 
for  some  eight  weeks  would  be  quite  differ- 
ent if  it  were  absolutely  necessary  to  gain 
ten  yards.  All  coaches  know  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  season  it  is  not  unusual 
for  teams  to  experiment  upon  plays  having 
considerable  possibilities  in  them,  but  re- 
quiring perhaps  unusual  handling  of  the 
ball,  like  double  passes  or  different  group- 
ing of  the  players,  or  perhaps  the  risk  of 
a  long  outside  pass.  These  variations  have 
in  past  years  not  been  unusual  during  the 
first  half  of  the  season.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  number  of  fumbles,  the 
chance  of  accident,  and  the  possibility  of 
losing  the  ball,  these  plays  are,  as  a  rule, 
abandoned  or  superseded  by  plays  where 
the  ball  is  held  more  closely,  where  double 
or  unusual  passing  is  not  called  into  use, 
and  where,  therefore,  the  chance  of  a  mis- 
take is  minimized.  These  plays  toward 
which  a  team  eventually  drifts  are  of  the 
nature  of  safe  plays  and  good  for  only 
short  distances,  but  enough  so  that  when 
well  executed  they  shall  net  five  or  six 
yards  in  three  downs  with  fair  certainty, 
or  rather  shall  stand  a  very  good  chance 
of  netting  two  and  a  half  yards  at  a  down. 
The  fact  is,  therefore,  that  no  team  has 
really  sacrificed  a  short  succession  of  gains 
to  the  possibilities  of  long  gains  by  keeping 
tip  their  practice  of  these  more  intricate 
plays  entirely  through  a  season.  Cornell 
possibly  came  the  nearest  to  it,  and  in 
one  match  with  Pennsylvania  made  some 
startling  gains  with  plays  that  were  high- 
ly unusual.  Harvard  has  made  one  or 
two  attempts  at  it,  but  never  consistently 
throughout  a  season,  if  possibly  we  may 
except  one  year  when  an  outside  pass  was  in 
use  which  really  proved  fairly  effective,  es- 
pecially in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
the  Yale  line  was  more  active  and  aggres- 
sive than  the  Harvard  line  upon  that  oc- 
casion. Now,  if  a  team  were  forced  to 
practice  plays  that  stood  a  chance  of  gain- 
ing longer  distances  even  at  the  risk  of 
losing  the  ball,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 


their  execution  of  these  plays  would  be 
much  more  highly  developed,  and  the 
chance,  therefore,  of  gains  rendered  far 
more  certain. 

The  second  point,  and  one  which  has 
been  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of,  is  the 
fact  that  if  a  rule  were  made  insisting  upon 
a  gain  of  ten  yards,  the  value  of  the  posses- 
sion of  the  ball  would  be  lessened,  so  that 
a  side,  even  losing  the  ball  on  a  blunder  in 
attempting  a  more  intricate  play,  would 
be  pretty  certain,  unless  their  opponents 
were  more  versed  on  the  intricate  plays 
than  they  were,  to  secure  possession  of  the 
ball  again  more  speedily,  and,  therefore, 
have  many  more  chances  to  try  these 
plays.  I  do  not  think  that  it  absolutely 
follows  that  the  difficulty  of  gaining  ten 
yards  would  mean  the  turning  back  to 
nothing  but  a  kicking  game,  for  I  think 
each  side  would  make  an  attempt  to  gain 
the  ten  yards,  and  would  not  kick  any  more 
than  they  do  now,  until  the  two  attempts 
had  resulted  in  a  failure.  Then  if,  having 
failed,  the  opponents  were  not  more  ex- 
pert, the  kick  would  be  returned  after  two 
downs,  and  the  original  side  have  anoth- 
er opportunity  to  develop  their  offensive 
game.  In  other  words,  it  is  probably  true 
that  there  would  be  more  kicking,  but  for 
every  kick  there  would  be  two  attempts 
at  a  running  game,  and  at  a  running  game 
where  the  premium  for  a  long  run  was 
very  great. 

Again,  is  it  not  far  better  to  adopt  some 
rule  direct  in  its  application,  requiring  ei- 
ther a  longer  gain  or  kick,  rather  than  to 
experiment  with  special  groupings  of  men, 
greater  restrictions  of  captains  in  placing 
men,  more  complications  for  officials,  and 
making  other  moves  endeavoring  to  ac- 
complish indirectly  a  result  of  which  even 
the  experimenters  cannot  be  sure? 

If  the  ten  yards  fails  of  its  object  it 
would  be  simple  to  reduce  it  to  eight,  or 
make  it  ten  yards  in  four  downs,  or  move 
gradually  in  one  direction  or  the  other  on 
it,  and  meantime  we  would  not  be  cum- 
bered up  with  a  lot  of  rules  extremely  diffi- 
cult of  enforcement,  even  from  their  nov- 
elty; rules  probably  requiring  even  more 
officials  and  a  greater  detail  of  their  work ; 
whereas,  if  we  are  to  add  more  officials,  it  is 
surely  better  to  add  them  in  such  a  way 
as  to  see  that  the  present  rules  are  more 
thoroughly  and  under  standingly  enforced, 
and  thus  insure  a  greater  justness  of  de- 
cision. If  the  ten-yard  rule  produces  too 
much  kicking  then  it  could  be  altered  to 
eight  or  seven,  or  it  might  be  required  that 
eight  or  even  nine  yards  should  be  made 
in  four  downs.  In  other  words,  the  plan, 
once  adopted,  could  be  modified  to  any  de- 
sirable extent,  and  meantime  the  backbone 
of  the  game  would  remain,  and  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  exercise  a  lot  of  experimen- 
tal legislation  in  case  it  should  prove  that 
the  new  game  was  not  as  satisfactory  or  as 
interesting  as  the  old. 

Now  as  to  the  method  of  securing  ac- 
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ceptable  legislation  upon  this  point:  There 
are  always  plenty  of  people  ready  to  pro- 
pose experiments,  moves  toward  what 
might  alter  the  play  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion, but  which  would  probably  result  as 
similar  legislation  has  in  the  past.  But 
to  arbitrarily  demand  that  ten  yards  should 
be  made  in  three  downs  has  seemed  so 
radical  that  few  were  willing  to  take  the 
plunge  into  what  is,  after  all,  the  only  direct 
legislation  toward  opening  the  play.  I  am 
firmly  of  the  belief  that  unless  the  Com- 
mittee desires  to  abandon  the  attempt  en- 
tirely, such  a  step  is  the  only  one  certain 
of  producing  the  results  aimed  at  without 
complicating  a  game  already  possessing 
sufficient  indirect  legislation. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  no  authority 
whatsoever  to  make  the  colleges  adopt 
its  suggestions.  Any  other  body  of  men 
is  entirely  at  liberty  to  make  up  a  set  of 
Rules  and  offer  them  for  adoption.  But 
football  players,  from  their  belief,  tested  by 
some  years,  have  come  to  have  a  certain 
measure  of  confidence  in  the  acts  of  this 
committee.  Hence  the  adoption  of  the 
Rules.  The  Committee  was  called  into 
being  at  a  time  when  it  looked  as  if  every 
group  of  players  would  have  its  own  rules, 
and  games  between  different  sets  become 
impossible  and  chaos  reign.  The  Univer- 
sity Athletic  Club  of  New  York  invited 
certain  men  interested  in  the  sport,  and 
fairly  representative,  to  recommend  a  gen- 
eral set  of  rules.  They  did  not  promise 
that  their  rules  would  be  adopted.  They 
merely  asked  for  an  opinion  expressed  in 
definite  wording  of  Rules.  This  Com- 
mittee made  its  report,  the  University 
Athletic  Club  accepted  it,  and  so  did  the 
various  college  football  teams.  This  oper- 
ation was  repeated  until  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  looked  to  annually  as  the  defi- 
nite authority.  There  have  been  one  or 
two  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  one  addition.  This  latter  was 
made  at  the  request  of  the  representative 
universities  in  the  Middle  West.  Thus  it 
happens  that  a  Committee  with  no  power 
to  enforce  or,  in  fact,  any  desire  to  unduly 


press  its  opinions,  is  looked  to  as  practi- 
cally a  final  authority  by  thousands  of  foot- 
ball players  West  and  East,  North  and 
South.  So  far  as  the  make-up  of  the 
Committee  is  concerned,  its  representative 
character  can  be  judged  from  the  follow- 
ing: Its  chairman  was  a  player  at  Lehigh, 
later  at  Johns  Hopkins,  is  now  an  in- 
structor at  Annapolis,  and  has  acted  as  an 
official  in  a  large  majority  of  the  important 
matches  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
other  representatives  are  from  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Cornell  and 
Chicago — practical  players  or  coaches  for 
the  most  part. 

Should  this  Committee  disband,  it  is 
probable  that  the  constituency  now  rep- 
resented on  it  would  be  obliged  to  send 
representatives  to  a  similar  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  agreeing  or  acting  upon 
rules.  This  would  be  practically  the  same 
in  effect  as  the  present  Rules  Committee. 
If  not  this,  then  the  captains  and  coaches 
would  get  together  and  make  rules  similar  to 
the  present  ones,  or  there  would  be  a  rever- 
sion to  the  earlier  days  of  football  legisla- 
tion, when  the  captains  were  wont  to  meet, 
and  naturally  each  worked  for  such  changes 
as  best  suited  his  immediate  needs. 

Finally,  as  to  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  any  set  of  rule  makers,  let  me  quote 
from  the  introduction  to  the  official  golf 
hand-book  of  Great  Britain  this  year: 

"We   are    always    told  that    a  great    majority  of 
golfers  are  quite  dissatisfied  with  the  rules  and  their 
ridiculous  wording,  and  that  any  half-dozen  sensible 
men  could  draft  a  far  better  code. 
*         *  * 

"They  always  begin  the  statement  of  belief  with 
some  such  prefatory  remark  as,  'When  I  played  Golf, 
Golf  was  Golf.'  They  are  fortunate  in  their  years 
and  deserving  of  all  respect  from  us  who  live  in 
meaner  times." 

Although  this  is  the  common  experience 
of  those  who  make  rules,  it  is  the  part  of 
those  who  desire  the  best  interest  of  any 
sport  to  be  constantly  seeking  the  best 
means  of  adapting  the  rules  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  game,  and  to  listen  reasonably 
to  any  demand  as  specific  as  has  grown 
the  demand  in  football  for  an  open  game. 


TEN-YARD    RULE— THE    ONLY    PRACTICAL 

SUGGESTION 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Outing  Magazine: 

Dear  Sir: — By  far  the  greater  part  of 
all  the  suggestion  and  discussion  that  has 
been  going  on  for  the  past  two  years  about 
American  inter-collegiate  football  as  it  is 
now,  and  the  demand  for  a  more  open 
game,  has,  to  the  writer  of  these  para- 
graphs, been  marred  by  a  certain  very  dis- 
pleasing disingenuousness,  the  blame  for 
which  seems  to  lie  with  those  who  are 
able  to  speak  with  the  most  authority. 
This  does  not  imply  that  the  Advisory 
Committees  and  the  coaches  of  our  leading 


universities  are  insincere;  only  that  their 
interest  in  the  permanent  improvement  of 
the  game  has  been  in  a  measure  subordi- 
nated to  their  own  immediate  interests. 
Everywhere  there  has  been  apparent  fear 
of  changes  of  a  radical  nature,  for  such 
changes  might  tend  to  impair  the  value 
of  the  material  at  hand.  In  consequence, 
while  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  argu- 
ment along  academic  lines,  the  only  sug- 
gestion of  a  really  practical  nature  seems 
to  have  been  Mr.  Camp's  "ten  yards  to  be 
gained  instead  of  five  in  three  downs  in 
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order  to  retain  possession  of  the  ball, "  and 
that  has  not  been  adopted. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer 
American  inter-collegiate  football  could  be 
revolutionized  to  a  point  of  infinitely  great- 
er spectacular  interest,  variety  and  skill  by 
the  adoption  of  five  or  six  changes,  two  of 
which  are  of  an  exceedingly  radical  nature. 
These  are: 

i.  Widen  ^he  playing  field  from  160  feet 
to  210  feet. 

2.  Make  the  field  goal  a  more  prominent 
feature  by  giving  it  a  varying  value. 

In  regard  to  the  first  suggestion,  the 
present  width  of  the  field,  160  feet,  is 
purely  arbitrary  and  unscientific.  It  is 
not  divisible  by  the  five-yard  lines  which 
have  been  running  the  length  of  the  field 
for  the  past  three  seasons,  whereas  a  width 
of  210  feet  would  make  fourteen  complete 
squares  from  side  line  to  side  line.  But 
the  second  reason,  and  the  really  impor- 
tant reason  for  such  a  change,  is  that  it 
would  positively  insure  the  much-demanded 
open  game.  Why  has  end  running  be- 
come obsolete?  Because  against  the  mod- 
ern system  of  defense  no  back,  however 
speedy,  can  hope  consistently  to  circle  an 
end  within  the  present  restricted  limits  of 
the  field.  Where  two  teams  are  in  any 
way  equally  matched,  the  danger  of  an 
end  run  can  almost  always  be  eliminated 
by  a  defensive  policy  of  forcing  the  runner 
out  of  bounds.  To  any  one  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  football  argument  is  superfluous. 
Widen  the  field,  and  you  loosen  up  the 
defense,  and  substitute  end  running  and 
broken  field  running  for  the  mask  play  of 
the  present  game. 

The  second  suggestion  is  that  a  field  goal, 
when  the  ball  is  put  in  play  within  the 
thirty-yard  line,  shall  count  four  points; 
when  put  in  play  between  the  thirty-  and 
forty-yard  lines,  five  points;  beyond  the 
forty-yard  line,  six  points.  The  possibil- 
ities that  such  a  change  would  introduce, 
the  opportunities  for  generalship,  strategy, 


and  daring,  can  best  be  shown  by  illustra- 
tion. Suppose  that  but  five  or  six  minutes' 
play  remains  in  a  game  between  Yale  and 
Princeton,  and  that  the  score  is  5  to  o  in 
Princeton's  favor.  Suppose  it  is  Yale's 
ball,  third  down,  four  yards  to  go  on 
Princeton's  twenty-eight  yard  line.  At  a 
time  like  this  the  possibilities  of  such  a 
change  may  readily  be  seen.  A  goal  from 
the  field  upon  the  point  of  the  last  down 
would  leave  the  score  5  to  4 — not  enough 
either  to  tie  or  win.  The  Yale  captain 
might  elect — and  he  should  have  such 
privilege — to  put  the  ball  in  play  just  be- 
yond the  thirty-yard  line,  where  a  success- 
ful attempt  would  result  in  a  tie.  Or, 
again,  if  he  were  unusually  daring  and 
possessed  a  drop  kicker  of  exceptional  abil- 
ity, he  might  elect  to  try  for  goal  from  just 
beyond  the  forty-yard  line,  where  success 
would  mean  victory. 

Then  might  it  not  make  a  more  inter- 
esting game  to  allow  one  point  against  the 
side  forced  to  make  a  touchback?  At 
present  we  have  the  spectacle  of  two  or 
three  men  hugging  a  ball  after  they  allow 
it  to  roll  across  the  goal  line,  and  then  the 
ball  practically  put  again  in  play  in  the 
center  of  the  field.  The  penalty  of  one 
point  would  do  away  with  all  this.  It 
would  be  imperative  for  a  back  to  take  the 
kick  on  the  run  and  keep  his  own  goal  line 
from  being  in  any  way  crossed.  It  would 
introduce  a  dashing  and  desperate  ele- 
ment instead  of  a  rather  monotonous  cessa- 
tion of  play.  One  of  the  most  absurd  con- 
tentions in  regard  to  the  game  is  that  the 
goal  from  the  field  is  the  work  of  an  in- 
dividual man.  The  nearest  approach  to 
individuality  is  the  goal  from  placement 
after  a  touchdown  where  but  two  players 
are  concerned.  Replace  this  goal  from 
placement  by  making  the  attempt  for  the 
additional  point  after  a  touchdown  a  regu- 
lar goal  from  the  field,  kicked  from  behind 
the  actual  scrimmage. 

"Chalk  Line." 
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TROUBLE  with  the  clutch  or  troubles 
due  directly  to  the  clutch's  slipping 
and  grinding  grow  more  frequent  daily,  and 
the  motorist  never  seems  to  realize  that 
the  fault  is  entirely  his  own.  A  horseman 
driving  a  spirited  animal  never  for  an  in- 
stant would  think  of  starting  by  hitting 
the  horse  suddenly  with  the  whip — the  re- 
sult to  him  would  be  obvious.  The  sudden 
jerking  of  the  clutch  has  the  same  effect  on 
the  motor  as  the  snap  of  the  whip  has  on  a 
sensitive  horse.  It  throws  everything  out 
of  gear  and  likely  results  in  a  smash-up. 

In  starting  your  motor  draw  your  clutch 
gradually,  gently,  but  firmly.  Thus  you 
give  the  engine  a  chance  to  "find"  itself, 
and  will  keep  it  alive  until  your  car  wears 
out,  and  save  you  many  a  long  wait  for 
roadside  repairs. 


A  well-known  Brunswick,  Me.,  motorist 
writes:  "I  have  my  machine  overhauled 
once  each  month;  the  engines  taken  down, 
all  bearings  gone  over  thoroughly;  wheels 
removed,  those  bearings  looked  after;  dif- 
ferential over-hauled  and  all  bearings  in 
that  examined.  I  have  never  had,  in  five 
years,  any  trouble  with  any  of  my  ma- 
chines that  I  could  not  fix  in  a  few  min- 
utes, and  I  have  covered  thousands  of 
miles." 

Here,  of  course,  is  the  ideal  way  to  treat 
an  automobile,  and  most  motorists  would 
have  this  same  story  to  tell  if  they  followed 
this  gentleman's  advice. 

Carry  a  small  box  of  assorted  wire  nails 
in  your  tool  kit  and  you  can  immediately 
replace  a  lost  split  pin.     This  is  too  sim- 
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pie   a  suggestion  to  be  given  much  atten- 
tion, but  it's  well  worth  following.  ' 


Before  driving  out  a  bolt  for  any  purpose 
screw  on  the  nut  until  flush  with  the  top 
of  the  bolt.  This  prevents  spreading  the 
top  of  the  bolt  and  damaging  the  thread. 
A  nut  that  refuses  to  unscrew  will  gener- 
ally give  in  to  a  little  gasoline  poured  upon 
it  and  lighted.  This  expands  the  nut  suffi- 
ciently to  ease  the  thread. 


In  filling  your  gasoline  tank  avoid  spill- 
ing the  liquid  on  the  floor  about  the  car, 
for  the  moment  gasoline  mixes  with  air 
it  becomes  highly  explosive.  It  will  not 
explode  while  in  the  tank  or  filling  can 
through  contact  with  fire.  Hemery  al- 
most ruined  the  car  he  won  the  Vander- 
bilt  race  with  through  spilling  gasoline 
under  his  car. 


Time  was  when  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  had  in  every  district  a  road 
patrol  whose  duty  it  was  to  post  mileage 
boards  and  danger  signals  on  all  roads  used 
by  tourists.  As  interest  in  that  organiza- 
tion fell  off  the  custom  was  allowed  to 
lapse.  Why  would  not  such  an  arrange- 
ment benefit  automobilists  ?  The  follow- 
ing announcement  illustrates  the  manner 
of  bulletin  now  in  vogue: 

"A  DANGEROUS  CORNER  IN  SCAR- 
BOROUGH-ON-THE-HUDSON 

"Dear  Sir: 

"A  prominent  citizen  of  Scarborough- 
on-the-Hudson  appeals  to  The  Automo- 
bile Club  of  America  to  call  the  attention 
of  all  automobilists  to  the  exceedingly 
dangerous  corner  on  Broadway  (Albany 
Post  Road),  in  Scarborough,  in  front  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  the  Briarcliff 
Road  and  the  road  to  the  Scarborough  Rail- 
road Station  intersect  Broadway.  The  ap- 
proach to  Broadway  is  masked  on  the  one 
hand  by  a  high  brick  wall,  and  the  road 
is  down  grade,  and  on  the  other  hand  by 
a  sharp  curve.  Several  serious  accidents 
have  narrowly  been  averted  at  this  point. 

"Automobilists  are  urgently  requested  to 
observe  the  warning  signs  upon  their  ap- 
proach to  this  point. 

"Yours  truly, 

"S.  M.  Butler,  Secretary, 
"The  Automobile  Club  of  America." 


The  felloes  of  the  wheels  may  be  blamed 
for  most  tire  trouble,  aside  from  puncture. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  to  take  care  of  the 
felloes.  Do  not  allow  them  to  rust.  Keep 
plenty  of  paint  upon  them.  If  they  get 
sharp  file  them  down.  When  you  find  a 
worn  tire  on  the  back  wheels,  put  it  on  the 
front  where  the  weight  is  less  and  it  will 
likely  carry  you  home. 

Many  a  car  is  injured  seriously  through 


carelessness  and  lack  of  attention  in  put- 
ting it  out  of  commission  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
wash  the  body  thoroughly.  Then  remove 
the  horn,  cushions,  aprons  and  small  parts. 
Take  the  battery  from  the  box,  remove  the 
coil  and  all  wires  connected  with  the  igni- 
tion apparatus,  and  while  doing  the  latter 
study  carefully  how  they  came  out  so  you 
can  put  them  back  easily.  Remove  the 
cylinders  from  the  engine  and  wash  thor- 
oughly with  kerosene,  after  which  give  the 
engine  a  coating  of  vaseline,  not  neglecting 
the  valve  stems.'  Test  the  accumulator 
and  be  sure  it  reaches  full  voltage,  after 
which  empty  the  acid  from  the  cells  and 
wash  them  out  with  clear  water  and  refill 
with  water.  The  terminals  of  the  cells 
should  be  covered  with  vaseline  to  prevent 
corroding.  Oil  all  bolts  and  connecting 
rods.  Remove  the  wheels  and  clean  thor- 
oughly and  grease  before  replacing.  Re- 
move the  chain,  wash  with  kerosene,  give 
a  good  thick  coating  of  vaseline  and  hang 
in  a  dry  place.  Clean  the  clutch  surface 
thoroughly  and  coat  with  castor  oil.  Go 
over  all  bright  work  on  the  body  and  gears 
with  metal  polish,  after  which  coat  with 
vaseline  all  lubricators;  and  the  gasoline 
tank  should  be  drained,  running  kerosene 
through  all  the  pipes  and  conduits.  Cover 
the  car  well  and  when  reconnected  it  will 
run  like  new. 


When  you  stop  your  car  slow  down  the 
engine,  and  if  you  intend  standing  for 
some  time  stop  the  engine.  If  your  engine' 
seems  to  labor  or  run  unsmoothly  get  out 
and  find  the  trouble.  The  ounce  of  pre- 
vention may  save  many  hours  of  your 
time.  Keep  the  engine  on  even  speed. 
Don't  race  it  and  never  try  to  make  speed 
on  low  gear.  The  worst  thing  for  an  en- 
gine is  overheating,  and  the  surest  way  to 
overheat  it  is  to  speed  uphill.  You  can 
tell  when  the  cylinders  are  getting  hot  by 
a  scraping  noise  with  each  stroke  of  the 
piston.  Stop  the  engine  immediately  upon 
detecting  the  scraping  and  go  over  it,  oth- 
erwise a  stuck  piston  or  a  warped  cylinder 
will  result. 


To  the  motorist  who  is  his  own  chauffeur 
and  man  of  all  work  a  preventive  generally 
saves  much  time  and  trouble  and  is  worth 
considering.  If  you  are  going  out  in  the 
rain  and  mud  with  your  car,  just  rub  a 
coating  of  vaseline  or  oil  over  the  bright 
work.  This  grease  may  be  rubbed  off  at 
convenience,  when  the  metal  work  will  be 
found  bright  and  spotless. 


The  slightest  knock  in  an  automobile  is 
a  sure  indication  that  an  immediate  rem- 
edy is  necessary.  Many  troubles  begin 
with  the  gentle  rhythmical  tapping.  The 
exhaust  valves,  for  instance,  sometimes 
are  fitted  with  stems  too  long  to  clear 
the  cam  lifts.  Frequently  with  engines  in 
which  the  exhaust  cams  are  set  to  open 
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the  valves  too  early,  this  same  trouble  is 
found. 

A  very  slight  disarrangement  in  the  gas 
distribution  will  cause  a  considerable  loss 
of  power,  and  one  should  keep  a  close 
watch  upon  it. 

It  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact  that  only 
five  machines  in  the  Vanderbilt  Race  fin- 
ished on  the  same  set  of  tires  on  which 
they  started,  and  through  this  fact  per- 
haps America  gets  more  glory  than  through 
any  other,  because  four  of  the  five  sets 
were  American  made. 

On  Tracey's  car,  which  finished  third, 
the  tires  were  perfect  at  the  end  of  the 
race. 

TRANSFERRING      ENGINES      FROM      AUTOMO- 
BILES     TO      BOATS 

Motor-Boat  Editor  The  Outing  Magazine, 
New  York: 

Could  I  buy  an  engine  from  an  old  au- 
tomobile and  put  it  in  a  flat -bottom  boat 
which  I  have?  The  boat  is  thirty-nine 
feet  long  with  an  eleven  foot  beam.  The 
speed  I  want  is  about  six  miles  an  hour, 
(i)  What  horse-power  engine  would  I 
require?  (2)  How  big  a  wheel?  (3)  How 
many  revolutions?  (4)  What  pitch?  (5) 
Would  a  single  cylinder  be  sufficient? 

(1)  A. — Not  less  than  six  horse-power. 
(2)  22I  inches.  (3)  345.  (4)  2.04  feet. 
(5)  Yes. 

This  is  figured  on  a  boat  displacing  ten 
tons  or  under,  and  allows  the  use  of  pro- 
peller of  standard  design. 

OIL    EARLY    AND    OFTEN 

The  importance  of  effective  lubrication 
is  generally  recognized,  owing  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  result  if  the  matter  is  neg- 
lected. Even  the  ruin  of  a  bearing,  wheth- 
er wheel  or  engine,  is  no  small  matter, 
and  when  it  comes  to  such  a  thing  as 
the  seizing  of  the  pistons  through  the  fail- 
ure of  lubrication  the  consequences  are 
very  serious  indeed.  Yet  in  spite  of  this 
most  motorists  fall  into  one  error  or  the 
other;  they  either  flood  the  engine  and 
the  wheels  and  other  bearings,  or  they 
forget  them  altogether.  The  former  plan 
is  much  more  frequently  followed,  as  the 
trail  of  smoke  in  the  wake  of  many  cars 
and  the  constant  dripping  of  oil  from  the 
cars  prove  beyond  possibility  of  doubt. 
An  injunction  that  cannot  be  taken  too 
much  to  heart  is  to  "oil  early  and  often," 
rather  than  to  flood  the  lubricant  vessels 
and  the  bearing  parts  themselves  with  oil 
or  grease.  The  presence  of  puddles  of  oil 
in  garages  or  in  places  where  cars  are  kept 
standing,  tells  eloquently  of  the  neglect  of 
this  injunction. 


foreign  matter,  a  good  plan  is  to  use  a 
wide-spouted  water  can,  with  a  piece  of 
Turkish  bath  towel  tightly  folded  and 
jammed  into  the  base  of  the  spout.  This 
will  form  an  effective  filter. 


Leakages  in  radiators  may  often  be 
stopped  by  the  use  of  a  soldering  iron  with 
resin  as  a  flux.  Any  tinsmith  is  compe- 
tent to  stanch  a  leak  or  effect  a  repair  to 
the  common  form  of  radiator,  but  the 
honeycomb  type  requires  most  careful 
treatment,  lest  in  tightening  one  tube  a 
whole  series  may  be  made  leaky.  For 
temporary  repairs  to  leaking  pipes  or  tub- 
ular radiators  a  useful  one  will  be  found 
by  using  a  mixture  of  genuine  white  lead 
with  a  dusting  of  litharge  to  the  consist- 
ency of  thin  putty  and  smearing  the  same 
over  the  point  of  leakage,  afterward  "serv- 
ing" it  with  a  bandage  of  waxed  light 
thread,  or,  failing  the  latter,  a  narrow  tape 
previously  steeped  in  boiled  oil.  A  couple 
of  strands  of  light  copper  wire  then  ap- 
plied will  prevent  the  bandage  slackening 
back. 


A  good  way  to  find  a  leakage  of  elec- 
tricity is  to  shut  one's  self  up  with  the 
motor  in  an  absolutely  dark  room  or  stable, 
and  then  open  up  the  bonnet,  the  coil  box, 
etc.,  and  carefully  examine  all  around  the 
wires,  etc.,  with  the  engine  working.  If 
a  short  circuit  is  taking  place  it  will  at 
once  be  detected. 

It  is  essential  to  the  avoidance  of  trouble 
through  slow  leakages  in  the  tires,  to  in- 
variably keep  the  dust  caps  on  and  well 
screwed  down,  otherwise  dust  gets  in,  and 
is  sure  to  find  its  way  to  the  rubber  seating 
when  next  the  tire  is  pumped  up.  Should, 
therefore,  a  cap  be  lost  on  the  road  and  a 
spare  one  not  be  at  hand,  blow  away  as 
much  of  the  dust  as  possible,  and  tie  a 
piece  of  rag  or  cloth  over  the  valve.  For 
the  same  reason  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make 
a  habit  of  giving  the  pump  a  few  strokes 
before  connecting  it  up,  to  expel  any  dust 
which  has  found  its  way  into  the  tube. 


To  minimize  the  risk  of  pipes  and  radi- 
ators getting  choked  with  the  deposit  of 


To  get  the  clutch  leather  soft  and  pliable, 
after  it  has  been  allowed  to  get  dry  and 
hard,  a  good  plan  is  to  sluice  the  clutch 
well  with  kerosene  until  it  is  full  up  to  the 
rim  of  the  flywheel,  letting  the  clutch  in 
and  out,  and  turning  it  around  during  the 
operation,  so  that  every  portion  of  the 
leather  is  treated.  Then  allow  the  clutch 
to  lie  for  a  night,  clear  all  the  kerosene 
out,  and  treat  with  a  mixture  of  kerosene 
and  lubricating  oil,  giving  successive  doses 
until  the  leather  becomes  pliable.  If  the 
clutch  slips  after  this  treatment,  gasoline 
should  be  used  to  wash  off  the  lubricating 
oil.  Subsequently  the  clutch  might  be 
kept  in  order  by  regular  treatment  with 
small  doses  of  kerosene  and  lubricating  oil 
mixed. 
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SHOOTING    THE    CHESA- 
PEAKE   DUCK 

HOW    THE    NOVICE    LOSES    HIS 
NERVE 

By  DAVID  BRUCE  FITZGERALD 

IT  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  in- 
numerable colonies  of  British-American 
wild  fowl  select  the  Chesapeake  Bay  as  a 
winter  residence.  To  those  birds  which, 
while  they  nest  in  the  north,  seek  a  more 
temperate  climate  during  the  cold  months, 
the  great  bay  offers  a  broad,  comparatively 
calm  surface,  the  storm-shelters  of  count- 
less rivers,  creeks  and  inlets  and  an  un- 
limited supply  of  food.  These  are  the 
considerations  which  bring  the  ducks  to 
the  Chesapeake;  and  the  sportsman  must 
go  where  the  game  he  is  seeking  may  be 
found. 

On  the  Chesapeake,  however,  as  is  true 
of  many  another  locality  and  variety  of 
sport,  things  are  not  as  they  once  were. 
Old  men,  who  have  lived  half  a  century  or 
more  in  the  vicinity,  tell  of  a  time  when 
the  upper  waters  of  the  bay  and  the  smooth 
surfaces  of  those  short,  tributary  rivers, 
the  Gunpowder,  the  Bush,  the  Sassafras 
and  the  Elk,  were  literally  black  with  wild 
fowl;  and,  if  the  tradition  does  not  exag- 
gerate, it  was  then  sometimes  necessary 
to  place  a  man  in  the  bow  of  a  boat  to 
sweep  the  ducks  out  of  the  way  with  a  pole 
in  order  to  make  a  passage  through  the 
great  huddled  flocks.  Then  there  were  no 
ducking  laws,  no  closed  days,  no  restric- 
tions whatever.  Then,  also,  there  was 
little  sport,  but  an  immense,  wholesale 
slaughter,  in  which  the  old-fashioned  mus- 
ket, bored  out,  and  the  swivel  gun  played 
important  parts.  If  the  stories  told  on 
the  ducking  shores  may  be  believed — and 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  their  truth- 
fulness— there  was  a  long  series  of  seasons 
when  one  had  only  to  throw  a  few  bushes 
together  for  a  blind,  seat  himself  behind 
this  screen  and  blaze  away  as  rapidly  as 
he  could  load.  There  were  millions  of 
ducks  in  sight,  they  had  not  learned  the 
caution  which  is  now  apparently  instinc- 
tive, and  the  size  of  a  gunner's  daily  bag 
was  limited  only  by  his  supply  of  powder 
and  shot,  the  toughness  of  his  shoulder  and 
the  coming  of  darkness.  The  swivel  gun 
was  simply  an  enormous  shotgun,  which 
rotated  on  a  pivot  in  the  bow  of  a  boat, 
thus  taking  up  the  recoil.  It  was  used  at 
night,  when  the  sleeping  birds  were  crowd- 
ed closely  together — "huddled"  it  is  called 
— on  the  surface  of  the  water;  and,  as  it 
carried  a  full  pound  of  shot,  each  discharge 


cut  a  distinct  lane  through  the  mass  of 
ducks.  Almost  from  the  first,  the  swivel 
gun  was  held  in  disfavor;  and  long  before 
its  use  was  outlawed  no  man  would  admit 
the  ownership  of  one  of  these  weapons;  but 
scores  of  them  were  hidden  away  about 
the  Susquehanna  flats  and  along  the  shores 
of  Bush  River. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  this 
enormous  slaughter  rapidly  thinned  the 
flocks  which,  year  after  year,  sought  the 
head-waters  of  the  Chesapeake.  Finally, 
when  the  diminished  number  of  birds  sug- 
gested total  extermination  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, the  legislature  of  Maryland  stepped 
in  and,  in  rapid  succession,  placed  a  score 
of  restrictions  on  the  duck  gunner.  One 
must  now  approach  the  ducking  shore  by 
way  of  tolerably  elaborate  preliminaries. 
The  first  step  is  to  secure  a  license;  and 
this  costs  twenty  or  fifty  dollars,  according 
as  it  is  proposed  to  shoot  from  a  sneak  boat 
or  a  sink  box.  Also,  when  this  document 
is  read,  it  is  found  that  it  confers  the  priv- 
ilege of  shooting  only  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays,  and  that  it  absolutely 
forbids  the  use  of  a  gun  larger  than  a  ten 
bore.  When  the  sportsman  reaches  the 
scene  of  actual  operations  he  soon  discovers 
that  the  restrictions  legally  placed  on  his 
work  are  not  mere  formalities,  but  are  very 
practically  enforced  by  police  boats,  which 
regularly  patrol  the  entire  ducking  terri- 
tory. The  one  obvious  defect  in  the  Mary- 
land ducking  law  is,  that  by  subtle  inter- 
pretation of  the  statutes,  a  license  is  under- 
stood as  granted  to  a  boat,  rather  than 
an  individual.  If  the  owner  of  a  sloop  has 
an  official  permit  to  shoot  nailed  up  in  the 
cabin,  he  feels  at  liberty  to  set  out  more 
than  one  sink  box,  and  the  police  will  not 
molest  him.  This  legislative  oversight, 
judicial  leniency,  tacit  understanding  or 
whatever  it  may  be  enables  the  sportsman 
who  has  no  equipment  of  his  own  to  shoot 
under  the  license  of  a  regular  ducker  or 
market  gunner,  whose  entire  outfit  he  hires 
by  the  day.  Practically,  however,  this  ar- 
rangement does  not  augment  the  number 
of  gunners  to  any  alarming  extent,  as  any 
sportsman  financially  able  to  engage  a  duck- 
ing outfit  could  certainly,  if  it  was  de- 
manded, supply  himself  with  an  individual 
license. 

The  man  of  moderate  means,  the  sports- 
man who  must  consider  the  question  of 
economy,  may  shoot  the  Chesapeake  duck, 
but  would  better  select  some  locality  other 
than  the  flats  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. There,  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
on  the  best  shooting  ground  in  the  world, 
the  price  of  sport  runs  very  high,  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  day  being  the  rental  usually 
asked  for  a  sloop,  a  sink  box  and  the  ser- 
vices of  the  owner.  However,  except  at 
the  very  height  of  the  season,  the  first  half 
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of  November,  when  the  hotels  in  Havre  de 
Grace  are  crowded  with  gunners  from  the 
north,  it  is  possible  to  reason  with  the  man 
who  has  a  ducking  outfit  to  hire;  and  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  situation  and 
has  a  little  time  to  spare  in  bargaining  can 
often  secure  a  reasonable  discount.  The 
marking  down  of  prices  is  as  much  a  fea- 
ture in  duck  shooting  as  in  the  dry-goods 
trade;  but  it  is  useless,  at  any  time,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Havre  de  Grace  to 
expect  cheap  and  good  sport. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  duck  shoot- 
ing on  the  Susquehanna  flats  is  restricted 
to  wealthy  men  and  market  gunners.  With 
the  one  class  it  is  a  sport;  with  the  other 
an  industry,  and  a  very  profitable  one. 
Canvas-backs  killed  on  the  flats,  or  in  im- 
mediately adjacent  territory,  are  worth  ten, 
sometimes  twelve,  dollars  a  pair,  and  the 
price  of  redheads  is  only  a  shade  lower. 
If  shot  lower  down  the  bay,  the  same  ducks 
would  bring  only  a  dollar  a  pair.  This  ex- 
traordinary difference  is  owing  entirely  to 
local  conditions.  The  Susquehanna  flats 
are  alluvial  deposits,  widening  in  fan  shape 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  thinly  covered 
with  water  and  extending  three  or  four 
miles  into  the  head  of  the  bay.  A  peculiar 
water  plant,  the  vallisneria  or  wild  celery, 
grows  abundantly  in  this  soft,  alluvial  mud; 
and  this  plant  at  once  furnishes  to  the  wild 
duck  a  food  of  which  it  is  very  fond,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  transforms  it  from 
a  bird  of  fishy  flavor  into  the  most  deli- 
cate gastronomic  tidbit  with  which  the  epi- 
cure is  acquainted.  The  one  distinguishing 
thing  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
peake is  that  they  produce  the  celery-fed 
duck.  Therefore,  if  the  sportsman  merely 
wishes  shooting,  let  him  go  somewhere  else : 
to  Deal's  "Island,  to  Hog  Island,  to  the 
Synepuxent  Bay,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Manokin  or  the  Pocomoke.  Let  him  se- 
lect the  Susquehanna  flats  only  if  he  is 
ambitious  to  bring  down  birds  of  the  finest 
and  most  elusive  flavor,  and  is  able  to  pay 
from  five  to  fifteen  dollars  each  for  the 
privilege  of  shooting  them.  This  is  the 
minimum  price ;  and  no  one  knows  exactly 
what  the  maximum  is.  It  is  said  in  Havre 
de  Grace  that  each  duck  killed  by  the 
wealthy  clubmen,  who  have  houses  on 
the  Bush  and-  Middle  rivers,  and  in  other 
near-by  localities,  is  brought  down  only  at 
an  outlay  of  seventy-five  dollars,  and  the 
estimate  is  possibly  not  far  out  of  the  way. 
It  is  all  a  question  of  equipment,  ranging 
from  the  yacht,  maintained  at  an  expense 
of  five  hundred  dollars  a  day,  downward 
through  all  classes  of  small  craft  to  the 
tiny  sloop  or  scow  of  the  market  gunner, 
who  is  on  the  flats  for  the  purpose  of  kill- 
ing ducks  at  a  clear  profit.  The  entire 
value  of  a  professional  ducker's  equipment, 
including  boat,  sink  box  and  gun,  is  proba- 
bly not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  and 
to  him  the  first  cost  of  the  birds  brought 
down  is  comparatively  nothing. 

Save  for  the  quality  of  enthusiasm,  the 


work  of  the  average  market  gunner  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  His  shooting  is 
marvelous.  Indeed  he  hardly  considers 
himself  professionally  qualified  unless,  with 
four  barrels,  he  can  kill  eight  birds  out  of 
a  flock.  There  is  a  local  explanation  of 
this  phenomenal  skill  which  I  can  hardly 
do  better  than  quote.  "When  a  market 
gunner  has  a  canvas-back  within  range,  he 
sees  five  dollars  at  the  end  of  his  gun,  and 
he  never  lets  the  money  get  away." 

The  average  sportsman,  much  less  the 
novice,  must  not  expect  to  rival  the  per- 
formance of  the  man  who  shoots  to  sell 
his  birds.  Familiarity  with  conditions  is 
essential  to  success,  and  one's  first  day  in 
a  sink  box  is  almost  certain  to  prove  a 
tremendous  disappointment.  Though  one 
is  able  to  kill  a  quail,  or  even  a  snipe,  on 
the  wing,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  can 
hit  a  wild  duck,  even  when  the  bird  is  well 
within  range.  This  is  quite  a  different  art 
from  field  shooting.  In  a  sink  box  the 
position  is  painfully  cramped  and  awk- 
ward, the  eyes  are  blurred  from  staring  at 
the  sky,  the  expedient  of  handling  two 
guns  is  confusing,  and  a  dozen  unfamiliar 
conditions  combine  to  make  the  novice 
nervous  and  his  shooting  unreliable. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  an 
"open"  day,  the  scores  of  ducking  sloops 
and  scows  in  the  harbor  of  Havre  de  Grace 
get  under  weigh  and  drop  down  past  the 
lighthouse.  At  this  point  the  vessels  scat- 
ter, each  captain  steering  for  a  locality 
which  experience  recommends  to  him,  or 
which  some  indefinable  feeling  suggests  as 
favorable.  As  the  flats  are  wide,  there  is 
room  for  all,  though,  for  obvious  reasons, 
the  sink  boxes  must  not  be  placed  within 
gun  range  of  one  another. 

For  sake  of  reviewing  the  situation  and 
what  is  likely  to  happen  during  the  day, 
imagine  yourself  a  passenger  on  one  of 
these  ducking  sloops.  As  yoti  are  to  shoot, 
you  may  well  remain  in  the  stuffy  cabin, 
invoking  the  sleep  which  steadies  the  nerves 
for  fine  work;  but  if  this  is  your  first  day 
out,  the  anticipation  of  unfamiliar  sport 
will  inevitably  bring  you  on  deck  to  see 
what  is  happening.  After  discovering  that 
the  man  at  the  tiller  is  decidedly  uncom- 
municative and  will  not  even  hazard  a  con- 
jecture concerning  the  quality  of  sport  to 
be  expected,  you  meditatively  peer  into 
the  darkness  and  mentally  estimate  the 
size  of  your  probable  kill.  Though  it 
makes  you  shiver,  you  welcome  the  stiff 
breeze  from  the  north,  for  rough  weather 
is  an  almost  unfailing  augury  of  good 
sport.  Wild  ducks  will  not  dip  to  mo- 
tionless decoys.  All  the  better  if  there  is 
a  suggestion  of  rain  in  the  air.  You  are 
after  a  winter  bird,  a  bird  of  cold  and  wind 
and  white-capped  waves.  Not  a  little  of 
the  excitement  wrapped  up  in  this  sport 
lies  in  braving  elemental  difficulties. 

By  the  time  you  have  finished  a  couple 
of  pipes,  the  lights  of  Havre  de  Grace  are 
far  behind  you,  and  there  is  a  faint,  gray 
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streak  in  the  eastern  sky.  Suddenly,  the 
captain  growls  out  an  order,  and  his  helper, 
who  has  been  catching  a  cat-nap  in  the 
bow,  springs  to  his  feet  and  replies,  "Aye, 
aye,  sir!"  in  true  nautical  fashion.  With 
a  great  flapping  of  canvas  the  sloop  comes 
into  the  wind,  the  anchor  falls  with  a 
splash  and  the  sail  is  lowered  on  deck. 
These  signs  indicate  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived for  the  second  stage  of  preliminary 
operations,  which  includes  setting  out  the 
sink  box,  arranging  the  decoys  and  plac- 
ing you  in  position  to  shoot.  The  box, 
an  unwieldy  and  dangerous  looking  affair, 
is  thrust  over  the  side  into  the  water. 
There  are  legends  which  relate  experiences 
of  going  to  sea  in  tubs,  even  in  bowls ;  but 
certainly  no  more  awkward  craft  than  a 
sink  box  was  ever  devised.  The  inexperi- 
enced find  its  resemblance  to  a  coffin  pecu- 
liarly impressive,  and  are  haunted  by  the 
fear  that  its  qualities  may  correspond  with 
its  appearance,  which  is  a  groundless  ap- 
prehension. A  box,  long,  narrow,  made 
to  contain,  but  not  to  accommodate,  the 
body  of  a  man  lying  at  full  length,  is  let 
into  a  floating  platform,  twelve  feet  long 
by  six  wide.  The  idea  is  that  the  craft 
shall  show  nothing  above  water  except  a 
deck  flush  with  the  surface;  and  this  deck, 
to  make  it  less  noticeable,  is  painted  a  dull 
gray.  So  far  as  the  ducks  are  concerned, 
the  deception  is  perfect.  They  will  alight 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  sink  box  without  the 
least  hesitation  and  apparently  without 
being  aware  of  its  existence. 

After  the  box  is  safely  launched,  the 
captain  and  his  assistant  embark  in  a  small 
boat  and  tow  it  to  the  ' '  berth, ' '  as  the  se- 
lected location  is  technically  called,  where 
it  is  anchored  up  and  down  the  wind.  The 
wooden  decoys  are  then  grouped  artisti- 
cally, usually  in  an  irregular  bunch,  within 
close  gunshot  range  to  leeward ;  a  few,  re- 
served to  represent  stragglers,  being  dis- 
posed at  varying  distances  from  the  main 
body.  Each  decoy  is  anchored  to  the  bot- 
tom by  a  cord,  to  which  a  weight  is  at- 
tached; and,  generally  speaking,  the  more 
numerous  the  decoys  the  better,  as  a  large 
flock  is  much  more  likely  to  attract  the 
attention   r-i  passing  birds. 

Five  minutes  later,  you  are  lying  flat  on 
your  back  ?'n  the  sink  box,  with  two  guns 
and  a  box  of  shells.  The  waves  are  lipping 
close  to  your  ears,  you  are  gazing  straight 
up  at  the  sky,  and  the  rattle  of  cordage, 
followed  by  the  flapping  of  canvas,  informs 
you  that  your  companions  have  sailed 
away  and  left  you  to  your  luck.  At  the 
moment,  you  are  very  much  afraid  that 
the  appropriate  word  is  "fate." 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time  you  now  real- 
ize the  uncomfortable  intensity  which  even 
pleasurable  anticipation  may  attain.  You 
find  it  necessary  to  assure  yourself  repeat- 
edly that  your  guns  are  cocked,  and  there 
is  a  mist  before  your  eyes  which  you  feel 
will  spoil  your  aim  when  the  moment  ar- 
rives.    These    symptoms    of    nervousness 


may  be  expected  to  disappear  after  the 
first  fire. 

Lying  in  the  box,  with  your  face  well 
below  its  edge,  your  horizon  is  limited, 
and  when  a  line  of  ducks  suddenly  flashes 
into  view  you  are  startled  by  the  invasion. 
Almost  before  you  have  time  to  realize  it 
the  birds  are  thrusting  out  their  feet  to 
touch  the  water,  and  you  have  been  told 
that  this  is  the  time  to  shoot.  Rise,  then, 
to  a  sitting  posture,  and,  with  deliberation, 
pour  the  contents  of  both  barrels  into  the 
flock  at  point-blank  range.  Without  the 
loss  of  a  second,  seize  the  reserve  gun  and 
send  two  more  loads  of  shot  after  the  birds 
as  they  go  scurrying  off.      Well? 

Well,  it  is  best  to  be  forewarned,  that 
the  probable  effect  of  these  shots  will  de- 
pend largely  on  previous  experience.  If 
you  have  learned  this  lesson,  your  disap- 
pointment at  seeing  no  dead  ducks  floating 
among  the  decoys  will  not  be  so  keen.  A 
duck  is  rarely  killed,  or  even  crippled,  by 
the  first  fire  of  an  inexperienced  sports- 
man. This  applies  with  equal  force  to  his 
second  fire;  also  to  his  third.  No  man 
makes  a  large  kill  the  first  day,  and  begin- 
ners often  return  in  the  evening  without  a 
single  trophy.  It  requires  a  certain  de- 
gree of  self-restraint  to  shoot  ineffectively, 
time  after  time,  and  then  to  sit  and  watch 
the  speedy  withdrawal  of  successive  flocks, 
without  wasting  expletives  as  well  as  pow- 
der; but  the  finally  successful  man  is  inva- 
riably he  who  regards  failure  merely  as 
something  to  be  redeemed  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

If  it  is  a  fairly  good  day,  you  will  not 
have  long  to  wait  for  a  chance  to  retrieve 
your  first  failure,  for  you  will  hardly  have 
settled  yourself  and  your  disappointment 
back  in  the  box  before  another  flock  comes 
driving  up  and  alights,  fluttering,  among 
your  decoys.  Again,  up  and  let  them  have 
it!  If  your  fire  is  followed  by  a  splash,  and 
a  redhead  floats,  breast  upward,  on  the 
water,  you  may  consider  the  day's  sport 
well  opened. 

If  the  birds  fly  freely  and  decoy  readily, 
the  morning  hours,  crowded  with  excite- 
ment, pass  with  astonishing  rapidity;  and 
by  ten  o'clock  the  work  of  the  day  is  prac- 
tically over.  In  the  absence  of  rain  or 
storm,  the  afternoon  shooting  is  desultory 
and  unsatisfactory.  About  three-fourths 
of  all  ducks  killed  are  brought  down  be- 
tween dawn  and  nine  in  the  morning;  and 
the  inexperienced  gunner  will  find  that  the 
period  thus  indicated  is  quite  long  enough 
to  give  him  a  fill  of  sport  for  an  initial 
day.  Five  hours  in  a  sink  box  is  an  amply 
sufficient  time  in  which  to  acquire  chills, 
cramps,  rheumatism  and  an  acute  attack 
of  shot-gun  headache.  At  least  by  noon, 
the  novice  will  be  ready  to  hail  the  deck  of 
the  sloop  as  a  haven  of  rest. 

Estimated  in  terms  of  dead  ducks,  the 
result  of  a  day's  outing  on  the  Susquehanna 
flats  will  vary  with  the  season,  the  weather 
and  the  skill  of  the  gunner.      In  the  old 
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days,  the  days  of  indiscriminate  and  un- 
renective  slaughter,  when  marksmanship 
counted  for  little  and  the  size  of  the  charge 
in  the  gun  for  much,  the  gunner  stopped 
when  he  had  as  many  as  he  could  carry 
home.  Later,  after  the  ducks  had  learned 
to  avoid  the  shore  and  it  became  necessary 
to  go  out  on  the  open  water  after  them,  a 
good  shot  often  brought  down  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  birds  a  day,  and  this  num- 
ber was  occasionally  almost  doubled.  At 
present,  it  is  impossible  even  to  approxi- 
mate this  record  except  during  the  first 
week  of  the  season.  Beginning  with  the 
second  week,  the  daily  kill  falls  off  rapidly. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  season  a  show 
of  thirty  to  forty  ducks  in  the  evening  is 
considered  very  good.  Of  these,  about 
one-fourth  will  be  canvas-backs,  and  the 
others  redheads  and  blackheads. 

The  small  proportion  of  canvas-backs  in 
the  kill  will  be  a  disappointment  only  to 
the  sportsman  who,  while  aware  of  the 
fame  this  bird  has  acquired,  is  not  familiar 
with  the  fine  qualities  possessed  by  the 
other  varieties.  The  only  points  of  supe- 
riority in  the  canvas-back  over  the  red- 
head are  its  slightly  larger  size  and  prob- 
ably greater  fatness.  On  the  table,  and 
judged  by  flavor,  only  the  gastronomic  . 
expert  can  distinguish  between  them,  and 
even  he  is  often  at  fault.  The  character- 
istic plumpness  of  the  canvas-back  is  due 
to  its  indolent  habits.  In  the  struggle  for 
existence,  it  occupies  toward  the  other 
varieties  of  ducks  the  same  position  that" 
the  eagle  does  relative  to  the  fish-hawk : 
that  is,  after  the  other  birds,  with  much 
exertion,  bring  the  celery  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  it  dashes  in  and  appropriates 
the  food.  This  method  of  obtaining  a  liv- 
ing gives  the  canvas-back  many  leisurely 
intervals  for  the  accumulation  of  fat.  The 
more  active  redhead,  though  thinner, 
makes  a  close  second,  and  the  blackhead 
a  fair  third.  Indeed,  any  duck  which  has 
fed  on  the  vallisneria  for  ten  or  twelve 
days  has  the  characteristic  flavor. 

There  are  a  number  of  important 
"don'ts"  which  apply  to  the  preparation 
of  wild  ducks  for  the  table.  Don't  bleed 
or  draw  or  pluck  the  bird  until  the  last 
moment;  don't  hold  it  over  a  week  to  let 
it  get  "high,"  or  subject  it  to  a  refrigerating 
process  to  make  it  tender;  don't  stuff  it 
with  bread-crumbs,  potatoes,  oysters  or 
chestnuts;  don't  lay  it  on  its  back  while 
roasting,  and  don't,  above  all,  allow  it  to 
become  overdone.  Affirmatively,  pluck  and 
draw  the  bird,  wipe  it  off  with  a  wet  cloth, 
place  it,  breast  downward,  in  a  covered 
pan,  put  it  in  a  very  hot  oven,  and  al- 
low it  to  remain  there  for  not  less  than 
twenty  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  min- 
utes. If  a  wild  duck  is  cooked  too  long,  if 
blood  does  not  follow  the  cut  of  the  knife 
when  it  is  carved,  it  will  not  have  the  true 
celery  flavor,  and  my  opinion  is  that  a  bird 
in  the  air  is  worth  two  on  the  platter  if  the 
cook  bungles  his  art. 


FISH    LIFE    UNDER    THE 
ICE 

By  CLARENCE   DEMING 

DRAW  a  line,  say,  from  Cape  May  di- 
rectly westward  across  our  country, 
and  we  shall  have  to  the  northward  a  region 
in  which  November  is  a  kind  of  neutral 
month  for  the  angler.  The  ice  fishing,  should 
he  care  for  it,  has  not  begun;  his  open 
water  sport  for  the  year  is  at  an  end.  It 
is  true  that  on  the  coast  he  may  beguile  an 
occasional  day  with  the  bluefish  or  the 
many-named  weakfish;  or,  in  the  waters 
of  the  back  country,  may  find  a  sunny  day 
of  sport  among  perch,  pickerel,  and,  very 
rarely,  the  black  bass.  But  gone  are  the 
trout,  gone,  as  a  rule,  all  fish  of  the  "game" 
type.  It  is  a  negative  month  of  sharp 
blasts  from  the  northwest,  of  cloud-dimmed 
skies,  of  cold  and  gloomy  waves,  when  the 
angler  begins  to  hug  his  fire  and  to  swap 
tales  of  fishy  prowess  of  the  season  done, 
rather  than  revel  in  the  sporting  realities 
of  the  present — unless,  indeed,  he  has  his 
eye  on  southern  and  sub-tropical  climes, 
where  the  leaping  tarpon,  the  grouper  or 
the  southern  bass — a  tame  and  turgid  fish 
in  contrast  with  his  small-mouthed  north- 
ern cousin — opens  a  new  chapter  of  angling 
venture. 

But  to  that  angler  who  blends  with  sport 
the  joys  of  the  naturalist — and  he  is  but  a 
half-developed  angler  who  in  some  degree 
does  not — November  has  a  side  at  once 
poetic  and  instructive.  For  it  is  com- 
mon in  this  month  that  there  comes  on  our 
northern  lakes  and  ponds  that  first  freezing 
of  the  year  much  loved  of  the  skaters  and 
termed  the  "black  ice."  Not  that  the  ice 
is  really  black.  Cut  a  bit  of  it  and  hold  it 
'twixt  the  sun  and  the  eye  and  you  shall 
find  it  clear  as  crystal,  save  where  here  and 
there  dashed  with  little,  straight,  silvery 
spiculas  of  air.  It  is  solid,  heavy,  tough, 
strong.  An  inch  and  one-half  of  it  bears 
up  without  a  crack  or  bend  the  heaviest 
skater.  When  late  November,  in  its  last 
still  nights  of  sharp  freezing,  lays  the  black 
ice  down,  it  has  simply  sheeted  the  pond 
with  clear  water  solidified.  To  the  eye, 
gazing  from  a  little  space  away,  the  sur- 
face is  but  water  turned  dark.  Only  the 
shadows  upon  it  are  less  sharply  drawn, 
the  breezes  do  not  ruffle  it  and  underfoot 
it  gives  the  unique  charm  not  merely  of 
walking  on  clear  water,  but  of  gazing  below 
on  a  changing  panorama  of  weed,  rock 
and  sandy  bottom  in  which,  as  in  a  huge 
aquarium  of  nature,  the  life  of  fish  and  the 
lower  order  of  water-life  may  be  studied. 
But  to  do  it  effectively  you  must  be  first 
upon  the  black  ice  ere  the  noisy  skaters 
have  driven  the  fish  to  the  darker  depths, 
and  before — as  always  comes  to  pass  in  a 
few  days — the  spiculae  have  thickened  so 
as  to  turn  the  ice  more  opaque. 
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Don  your  skates  then  on  some  rural 
pickerel  pond  just  after  this  first  freezing. 
Often — though  by  no  means  always — you 
will  find  the  fish  in  the  shallows.  At  first 
he  lies  still  and  ruminant,  just  as  you  re- 
member him  in  the  weedy  bays  near  shore 
in  the  still  waters  of  July  or  August.  But 
skate  toward  him  and  he  moves  away  - — 
not  with  the  swift  dart  of  summer,  but 
usually  with  a  clumsy,  "wriggly"  motion 
that  satirizes  his  summer  pace.  In  the 
chase  you  may  easily  match  him  in  speed, 
when  in  summer  you  might  as  well  dream 
of  catching  a  bullet.  Suddenly,  and  when 
right  under  foot,  he  has  vanished.  You 
must  look  sharply  indeed  to  detect  the 
little  muddy  cloud  where  he  has  plunged 
below  the  carpet  of  water  weeds,  hiding 
himself  as  effectively  as  though  he  were  a 
kind  of  subaqueous  mole;  and,  if  watched 
more  closely,  you  may  sometimes  see  the 
motion  of  weed  or  mud  as  he  works  deeper 
in  his  covert.  This  hiding  habit  of  the 
pickerel  seems  distinctively  a  winter  in- 
stinct. At  least,  though  often  sought  for 
by  the  writer,  it  has  never  been  seen  in 
summer  waters  where  the  pickerel  seeks 
refuge  in  thick,  high  weeds — very  rarely 
below  a  stone  and  only  then  in  extremity. 
A  subtle  instinct  seems  to  inform  him  that 
now,  when  the  dense  summer  weeds  that 
top  the  surface  have  died,  a  new  wintry 
hiding  place  must  be  sought. 

The  winter  habits  of  the  trout  are  a 
more  difficult  study.  That  they  seek  in 
winter  the  deeper  pools  and  forsake  swift 
waters  is  too  familiar  a  fact  to  need  more 
than  curt  attention.  But  that  they  also 
love  the  spring  holes  in  winter  hardly  less 
than  in  summer — in  other  words,  desire  to 
escape  from  intensely  cold  water  quite  as 
much  as  they  eschew  the  tepid  waters  of 
July  and  August — two  facts  of  personal 
observation  may  be  offered  as  proof.  Upon 
a  certain  large  trout  stream  fragrant  with 
many  angling  memories  of  youth  and  early 
manhood,  there  is  a  long  reach  of  still 
water  covered  with  deep  holes  hung  with 
underbrush  and  hard  to  reach  by  fly  or 
worm.  One  day — it  was  many,  many 
years  ago,  on  the  first  of  April,  with  the 
trout  law  just  "off"  and  a  belated  season 
when  the  ice  had  just  left  the  stream — the 
writer,  after  fishing  the  deeper  pools  in 
vain,  suddenly  came  upon  a  school  of  hand- 
some trout  sporting  in  shallow  waters  just 
below  a  steep  bank.  One  fish  was  taken 
before  the  school  scattered,  when  a  sharper 
and  nearer  look  showed  a  spring  hole;  and 
the  knowledge  brought  many  a  goodly 
trout  to  creel  at  that  particular  spot  in  the 
early  trouting  of  after  seasons.  The  trout 
were  always  there  as  soon  as  the  ice  went 
out  and  doubtless  stayed  there  all  win- 
ter. Again,  in  the  same  township  is  one 
of  the  largest  lakes  of  southern  New  Eng- 
land, prolific  in  perch  and  pickerel,  but 
with  trout  a  rare  phenomenon.  Yet,  some 
years  ago,  from  one  particular  hole  during 
a  winter's  fishing,  a  professional  took  some 


forty  fine  trout — arguing,  possibly,  some 
localized  attraction  of  food,  but  far  more 
likely  a  spring  hole  where  the  fish  habitu- 
ally wintered.  As  to  the  winter  food  of 
the  trout,  a  good  many  anglers  have  no- 
ticed, doubtless,  how  the  stomach  of  a 
fish  taken  in  the  very  early  spring  is  apt 
to  be  filled  with  what  seem  small,  rough 
pebbles;  but  not  all  those  anglers  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  break  one  of  the  peb- 
bles and  find  that  each  contains  the  larva 
of  an  insect,  and  that  the  "pebble"  is  its 
concretion  for  protection  and  concealment. 

But  it  is  of  the  smaller  and  non-edible 
fish — what  in  angler's  parlance  we  may 
dub  "bait"  fish — that  the  black  ice  of  No- 
vember gives  us  some  mystifying  facts. 
The  common  shiners  of  our  lakes,  ponds 
and  larger  streams — the  so-called  "pond" 
shiners — will  be  found  in  schools  during 
the  warm  season.  But  the  schools  are 
dispersive,  active  and  relatively  shy.  With 
the  early  frosts  they  hive  more  thickly,  are 
far  less  shy,  and  it  is  then  that  the  winter 
fisherman  scoops  them  easily  for  his  winter 
bait  stock.  In  such  a  school  of  "pond" 
shiners  one  may  often  see  a  singular  rotary 
motion  that  seems  intended  to  bring  the 
inner  circles  to  the  outside  for  access  to 
their  microscopic  food,  whatever  it  may 
be.  In  strange  contrast  to  these,  the  little 
fishes  of  the  smaller  running  streams — 
brook  shiners  with  their  red  fins  and  golden- 
streaked  backs,  the  dace,  the  chubs,  the 
"sharpnoses,  "  et  id  o-mne  genus — in  winter 
scatter  and  hibernate.  You  may  visit  the 
winter  pool,  peer  through  the  black  ice  to 
its  depths  and  discover  not  one  of  the  little 
fish  in  water,  where  the  sun  of  late  May 
and  early  June  brings  them  out  in  hungry 
armies  to  be  the  pest  of  the  trout  fisher. 
Nature — paradoxical  sometimes,  while  con- 
sistent—in the  case  of  the  pond  shiners 
gives  them  a  wintry  instinct  that  makes 
them  easy  prey  for  the  larger  fish;  in  the 
case  of  their  kin  of  the  brooks  she  reverses 
her  law  and  gives  them  the  protective 
habit. 

Of  the  common  fish  of  our  fresh  waters 
only  the  vulgar  suckers  appear  to  keep  in 
winter  the  same  habit  as  in  summer  waters. 
There  is  the  same  gregarious  instinct,  the 
same  way  of  seeking  the  deeper  pools,  the 
same  clumsy  dullness  in  impeding  each 
other  when  scattering,  and  the  same  os- 
trich-like blunder  of  fancying  concealment, 
with  the  head  under  stone  or  log  and  the 
whole  body  exposed.  Once  or  twice  it 
has  been  the  writer's  good  fortune  to  ob- 
serve in  a  winter  school  of  suckers  an  an- 
omaly more  often  noticed  in  late  spring 
and  summer — the  adoption  of  a  school  of 
suckers  by  a  trout,  moving  with  them  per- 
sistently, never  varying  his  pace  from 
theirs,  seemingly  aping  their  very  mo- 
tions and  in  full  membership  of  his  sucker 
family.  The  wise  angler  who  happens  to 
find  a  sucker  school  will  do  well  to  scan 
them  closely,  if  perchance  he  may  note 
among  them  the  thinner  and  mottled  back 
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of  a  trout  by  adoption.  To  that  small 
habit  of  observation  the  writer  owed  his 
best  trout  of  an  early  September  day  of 
White  Mountain  sport  a  few  decades  ago. 
But  under  the  first  black  ice,  so  soon  to 
come  with  November's  maturity,  the  an- 
gler naturalist  will  find  other  curios  than 
those  piscatorial.  Let  him  mark  the  bottom 
gardens  of  water  weeds,  the  strange  vari- 
eties, their  bright  encolorings  with  green 
as  the  dominant  hue,  and  how  winter, 
while  killing  some  water  plants  and  blight- 
ing others  into  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  seems 
to  bring  yet  others  to  a  gaudy  and  win- 
some life.  Let  him  note,  as  he  can  almost 
anywhere  upon  a  weedy  bottom,  the  tricks 
by  which   the   larva?   of   the   caddis   fly — 


whose  species  are  legion — guard  existence 
in  their  vegetable  masks — now  imitating 
a  bud,  now  a  folded  leaf,  and,  anon,  ce- 
menting a  house  from  bits  of  bark  to  the 
Eerfect  semblance  of  a  twig,  only  betrayed 
y  motion,  which  the  foe  seeking  his  prey 
might  easily  charge  to  the  current.  To 
these  add  the  larger  scenes  and  what  we 
may  call  the  landscapes  of  the  bottom — 
great  rocks  shifting  to  clean  sand  floors, 
then  to  cobbled  waterways,  and  these  yet 
again  into  the  weedy  wilderness  of  color- — 
and  the  angler  who,  as  he  should  be,  is 
nature  lover  too,  will  find  through  No- 
vember's black  ice  that  there  are  charms 
beyond  the  heavy  creel,  and  that  it  is  not 
all  of  fishing  to  fish. 
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HOW     TO     MAKE     HOUSEWORK     EASY— CARE     FOR 

LIVE    STOCK— MAKE    COAL-FIRES  — PREPARE 

THE    GARDEN    FOR    SPRING 

By    EBEN    E.    REXFORD 


ABOUT    THE    HOME 

SAVE  the  coal-ashes  for  making  paths 
about  the  house  and  grounds.  When 
well  beaten  down,  they  form  a  hard  and 
permanent  walk,  almost  equal  to  those 
made  of  gravel. 

Keep  watch  of  the  cellar.  Typhoid  fever 
and  other  dangerous  diseases  are  often 
traceable  to  decaying  vegetation  below  the 
living-rooms  of  the  dwelling.  Keep  it  so 
clean  at  all  times  that  a  special  cleaning- 
up  time  will  not  be  necessary.  If  any 
vegetables  are  found  to  be  decaying,  re- 
move them  at  once.  By  sorting  carefully, 
and  throwing  out  infected  ones,  those 
which  are  left  may  often  be  saved.  But 
this  calls  for  prompt  action,  as  decay  will 
spread  rapidly  and  communicate  itself  to 
everything  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact. A  good  way  to  get  rid  of  all  cellar 
refuse  is  to  burn  it  in  the  furnace  or  heater. 
This  is  the  most  sanitary  of  all  methods 
for  its  disposal. 

In  case  of  danger  from  fire  by  the  ' '  burn- 
ing out"  of  the  chimney,  throw  a  handful 
of  salt  on  the  fire  in  the  stove. 

Save  all  boxes  which  come  into  the  home 
for  kindling,  if  you  have  no  other  use  for 
them.  Split  them  into  fine  strips,  and 
pile  them  where  they  will  be  convenient 
to  the  kitchen.  Little  conveniences  of  this 
kind  will  be  appreciated  by  the  women  of 
the  family. 

Every  housewife  ought  to  have  one  of 
the  Mark  Twain  scrap-books  in  her  kitchen. 
These   books   have    a   page    covered   with 


some  adhesive  matter.  All  one  has  to  do 
to  make  fast  a  clipping  is  to  dampen  the 
page  and  press  the  paper  down  firmly. 
Whenever  you  come  across  a  recipe  for  a 
new  dish,  or  some  sensible  way  of  doing 
work,  or  anything  that  is  of  interest  to 
you,  clip  it  out  and  put  it  in  your  scrap- 
book.  In  a  short  time  you  will  have  a 
volume  of  more  value  than  most  you  find 
on  sale  at  the  bookstores.  One  of  these 
"ready-to-stick"  books  is  what  is  needed 
in  the  kitchen,  as  it  is  always  ready  to  use. 
If  you  lay  away  your  recipes  until  some 
time  when  it  is  convenient  to  make  paste 
with  which  to  fasten  them  into  an  ordinary 
scrap-book,  the  chances  are  that  most  of 
them  will  be  lost  by  the  time  you  get  ready 
to  use  them. 

Has  your  home  a  sausage-chopper  in 
it?  It  ought  to  have.  It  will  come  in 
play  a  good  many  times  a  week  after  the 
season  of  sausage-making  is  over.  In  fact, 
the  woman  who  has  one  will  find  use  for 
it  almost  daily.  Another  excellent  kitchen 
convenience  is  a  vegetable  grinder.  This 
is  especially  useful  in  the  making  of  soups 
in  which  a  variety  of  vegetables  play  a 
prominent  part.  The  farmer  has  all  kinds 
of  machinery  for  making  his  work  easy 
and  pleasant  and  expeditious — why  not  the 
farmer's  wife? 

Every  man  ought  to  see  that  his  wife 
is  provided  with  a  good  clothes-reel  for  use 
on  washing-day.  One  of  the  kind  on  which 
the  washing  can  be  hung  without  tramping 
through  the  snow  the  whole  length  of  the 
line,  as  is  customary  where  a  rope  is  strung 
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from  post  to  post.  A  good  reel  can  be 
made  by  mortising  two  sticks  of  four-by- 
four  timber,  sixteen  feet  long,  together  in 
the  center,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
four  arms.  Bore  six  holes  through  each 
arm  about  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  run  a 
galvanized  wire  through  them.  This  will 
give  you  ample  space  for  hanging  the  wash- 
ing of  the  average  size  family.  The  reel 
should  be  fastened  to  a  socket  at  the  cen- 
ter, consisting  of  a  pin  on  which  it  can  turn. 
Such  an  arrangement  makes  it  easy  for  a 
woman  to  hang  out  all  her  clothes  without 
wading  in  the  snow,  as  the  reel  can  be 
easily  shifted  about  when  one  section  of 
it  is  filled  with  garments.  This  is  another 
of  the  little  conveniences  which  a  woman 
will  greatly  appreciate.  And  any  man — 
and  most  of  the  boys — is  quite  equal  to 
the  construction  of  it. 

If  there  is  corn  to  be  husked,  save  the 
husks  for  the  making  of  mattresses.  By 
stripping  these  husks  finely  (it  can  be  done 
rapidly  and  easily  with  a  coarse-toothed 
comb)  an  excellent  filling  is  obtained  for 
beds.  It  is  vastly  preferable  to  straw  in 
every  way,  being  cleaner,  more  sanitary, 
more  comfortable,  and  good  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.  Many  of  the  mattresses  we 
buy  at  a  good  round  price  have  husks  for 
a  filling. 

ABOUT   THE    FARM 

If  wood  is  sawed  at  this  season,  pile  it 
loosely,  after  splitting  it  into  slabs.  Piled 
closely,  it  is  likely  to  mold,  and  it  does 
not  season  well.  But  thrown  up  in  a  great 
heap,  without  any  regard  to  regularity,  the 
air  will  find  its  way  through  it,  and  dry 
it  out  most  thoroughly.  If  you  can  pro- 
vide a  covering  for  each  heap,  do  so,  by  all 
means.  Snow  and  rain  interfere  greatly 
with  proper  seasoning. 

See  to  the  fences  now.  Make  repairs 
wherever  they  are  needed.  Winter  is  just 
the  time  for  work  of  this  kind,  because  it 
can  be  done  leisurely,  and  without  neg- 
lecting other  work. 

A  good  deal  of  next  season's  work  can 
be  done  now.  By  that,  I  mean  that  it  can 
be  planned  out,  and  work  well  planned  is 
work  half  done.  Decide  what  kind  of  crop 
you  will  grow  in  each  field.  Arrange  for 
whatever  changes  seem  advisable.  Go 
over  the  whole  ground,  and  think  out  what 
can  be  done  to  best  advantage  on  all  parts 
of  it.  This  planning  ahead  and  thinking 
out  one's  work  before  the  pressure  of  it  is 
upon  one  constitutes  much  of  the  differ- 
ence between  good  farming  and  poor  farm- 
ing. 

ABOUT    THE    BARN 

Feed  the  stock  regularly,  every  day. 
And  milk  your  cows  with  as  much  regu- 
larity as  you  feed  them.  A  cow  that  is 
milked  at  irregular  intervals  will  often 
prove  disappointing,  as  our  most  success- 
ful dairymen  will  tell  you.  Let  the  work 
about  the  barn  go  on  with  clock-work  regu- 


larity if  you  want  it  to  be  satisfactory  in 
the  highest  degree. 

Give  cows  that  are  in  milk  a  daily  feed 
of  some  vegetable  of  a  succulent  nature, 
if  possible.  Beets  and  potatoes  are  greatly 
relished  by  them.  So  are  pumpkins,  but 
there  is  very  little  nutriment  in  such  food. 
Cabbages  and  turnips  will  give  an  unpleas- 
ant flavor  to  milk,  therefore  these  should 
be  fed  to  cows  upon  which  you  are  not  de- 
pendent for  milk  for  use  in  the  family. 

THE    CARE    OF    COAL    FIRES 

Thought  should  be  given  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  heating  apparatus  of  the 
home,  whether  the  ordinary  coal-stove  or  a 
furnace.  They  will  not  run  themselves. 
They  can  be  made  to  eat  up  an  enormous 
amount  of  coal  with  very  unsatisfactory 
results  in  the  way  of  heat,  and  they  can  be 
made  to  furnish  all  the  heat  that  is  needed 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  fuel.  It  all 
depends  upon  management. 

The  wrong  way  is  to  open  the  drafts  and 
leave  them  open  until  all  the  coal  in  the 
firepot  is  burned  out.  This  runs  the  tem- 
perature up  to  such  a  figure  that  the  rooms 
are  like  an  oven.  To  relieve  the  situation 
we  open  the  windows,  and  expose  our- 
selves to  drafts,  and  the  natural  result  is 
a  "cold, "  and  often  something  more  seri- 
ous. When  the  room  gets  cool  we  look  for 
an  explanation  of  the  unpleasant  change, 
and  discover  that  the  fire  is  out  because  we 
allowed  it  to  go  unchecked.  It  must  be 
rebuilt,  and  starting  a  coal  fire  is  not  an 
easy  or  a  quickly  done  job. 

The  right  way  is  to  shake  down  the 
stove  or  heater  in  the  morning,  put  on 
fresh  coal  and  open  the  drafts,  and  leave 
them  open  until  the  gas  has  burned  off  the 
coal.  You  can  tell  this  by  the  change  in 
the  color  of  the  flame.  While  gas  is  pres- 
ent the  flame  will  be  blue.  When  the  flame 
is  red,  it  comes  from  the  coal.  When  the 
blue  flame  is  gone,  close  the  drafts,  and 
keep  them  closed,  unless  the  weather  is  so 
cold  that  greater  heat  is  required  to  hold 
the  thermometer  at  seventy  or  thereabouts. 
If  a  little  more  heat  is  wanted,  a  slight 
opening  of  the  front  draft  will  soon  cause 
the  fire  to  burn  briskly.  When  you  have 
the  room  at  the  desired  temperature,  close 
the  draft  again.  By  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  front  draft  the  fire  can  be 
almost  perfectly  controlled,  as  any  one  will 
find  who  gives  the  matter  a  little  intelligent 
study. 

It  is  not  economy,  as  some  suppose,  to 
put  on  a  small  amount  of  coal  at  a  time. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  economy  to  keep  the 
firepot  well  filled,  and  regulate  the  degree 
of  combustion  by  the  drafts.  A  small 
amount  of  coal  soon  burns  out,  obliging 
us  to  start  the  fire  anew.  The  frequent 
starting  of  fires  where  coal  is  used  is  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  waste,  for 
it  takes  more  coal  to  get  a  fire  well  under 
way  than  it  does  to  keep  it  going  all  day, 
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in  a  majority  of  cases.  A  large  amount  of 
coal  in  the  firepot  holds  the  fire  indefinitely, 
and  acts  as  a  check  upon  itself.  If  the 
heater  is  kept  well  supplied  with  coal,  and 
the  combustion  is  regulated — as  it  easily 
may  be,  with  but  very  little  trouble — the 
fire  will  not  need  rebuilding  for  an  entire 
season.  It  will  be  there  at  all  times,  sub- 
ject to  the  demand  you  see  fit  to  make  on 
it.  Those  who  complain  most  about  coal- 
stoves  and  furnaces  and  other  systems  of 
home  heating  are  those  who  give  the  mat- 
ter very  little  attention.  It  is  well  worth 
the  while  of  the  head  of  the  family  to  study 
up  along  this  line,  and  impart  the  results 
of  his  study  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  A 
ten-year-old  boy  can  soon  learn  to  manage 
the  home  heater  effectively. 

In  starting  a  hard-coal  fire  do  not  light 
a  handful  of  kindling  and  put  on  a  lot  of 
coal,  expecting  the  latter  to  ignite  imme- 
diately. It  will  not  do  that.  The  proba- 
bilities are  that  you  will  put  out  what  fire 
there  may  be  in  the  kindling.  But  add 
some  hard  wood  to  the  kindling,  and  let 
this  get  well,  on  fire  before  putting  on  the 
coal.  Then  put  on  a  small  amount — not 
more  than  an  inch  or  two  in  depth — and 
give  the  fire  full  draft  until  it  is  burning 
well.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  fill  the  fire- 
pot.  When  the  gas  has  burned  off  at  the 
top  of  the  pot,  regulate  the  drafts  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  secure  slow  combustion. 

The  check-draft  damper  in  a  coal-stove 
or  furnace  often  causes  a  good  deal  of  in- 
convenience. Its  purpose  is  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  air  through  the  firepot.  If 
allowed  to  remain  open  for  some  time, 
there  is  danger  of  the  fire  going  out,  as  a 
little  draft  through  the  firepot  is  necessary 
to  keep  hard  coal  burning.  If  the  front 
draft  is  closed  as  soon  as  the  coal  in  the 
firepot  is  well  ignited,  and  before  the  heat 
becomes  intense,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  use  this  check-draft,  except  in  very 
warm  weather.  In  fact,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  use  it  at  all  if  the  fire  is  regulated 
at  the  proper  time  by  the  front  draft.  It 
is  only  when  we  let  the  fire  get  the  start  of 
us  that  the  check-draft  comes  in  play. 

The  stove  or  furnace  should  be  cleaned 
out  every  morning.  Shake  the  fire  down 
well,  and  remove  all  ashes  from  below  the 
grate.  On  no  account  should  they  be  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  until  they  fill  the 
space  below  the  grate.  If  this  happens  the 
grate  will  soon  be  ruined.  After  taking 
away  the  ashes,  fill  the  firepot  with  fresh 
coal,  and  regulate  it  as  directed.  Little 
attention  will  be  required  during  the  day, 
unless  in  sudden  and  decided  changes  of 
weather.  At  night,  shake  down  the  fire 
again,  put  on  fresh  coal,  and  open  the 
drafts  until  the  gas  is  consumed.  Then 
close  the  drafts,  and  bank  the  fire  by  cover- 
ing it  with  some  of  the  ashes  which  have 
just  been  shaken  down.  Let  the  covering 
be  about  an  inch  in  thickness.     This  brings 


about  that  slow  combustion  which  results 
in  an  even  heat  that  will  last  through  the 
night,  and  give  you  a  foundation  on  which 
to  build  the  fire  of  next  morning. 

ABOUT    THE    GARDEN 

Now  that  the  season  is  closed,  the  ama- 
teur gardener  will  find  that  it  pays  to  go 
over  the  experiences  of  the  year  just  ended, 
and  ascertain  wherein  there  were  successes 
and  failures.  By  knowing  these  things, 
he  will  be  enabled  to  plan  the  campaign  of 
the  coming  season  intelligently.  Without 
knowing  them,  he  will  be  simply  experi- 
menting. 

What  varieties  of  vegetables  did  you 
grow?  What  kinds  were  most  satisfac- 
tory as  to  yield?  Which  were  liked  best, 
when  brought  to  the  table?  All  these 
points  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
before  deciding  what  shall  be  done  in  the 
coming  season. 

If  manure  is  piled  up  out  of  doors,  as 
thrown  out  of  the  barn,  it  will  save  a  good 
deal  of  work  for  next  spring  by  spreading 
it  over  the  garden  now.  Here  it  will  lose 
no  more  of  its  good  qualities  than  in  the 
exposed  heap  at  the  barn.  But  the  proper 
place  for  it  is  under  cover,  where  it  will 
be  protected  from  the  storms  of  the  season, 
and  there  it  should  be  left  until  spring. 
A  shed  can  be  constructed  quickly  and 
cheaply,  of  boards  and  a  few  posts,  that 
will  keep  off  rain  and  snow,  and  the  labor 
and  expense  involved  will  be  made  good, 
many  times  over,  by  the  saving  of  nutri- 
tious elements  that  would  be  wasted  by 
exposure. 

Some  vegetables,  like  parsnips  and  sal- 
sify, can  be  left  in  the  ground  over  winter, 
to  excellent  advantage.  They  will  come 
out  in  spring,  with  a  flavor  that  cannot 
be  found  in  any  cellar-stored  ones.  No 
banking  or  covering  will  be  needed — sim- 
ply leave  them  where  they  grew. 

Some  parts  of  the  garden  may  need 
draining.  This  question  can  be  decided 
at  this  season  very  advantageously.  When 
the  late  fall  rains  come,  notice  where  the 
water  stands  longest.  There  is  where  you 
need  to  use  tile.  The  vegetable  garden 
must  be  thoroughly  drained  if  you  would 
grow  fine  crops  in  it.  If  the  soil  of  the 
garden  seemed  heavy  to  you,  as  you  worked 
it  in  last  season,  and  was  too  retentive  of 
moisture,  after  rains,  for  the  welfare  of 
your  plants,  the  need  of  a  generous  admix- 
ture of  sand  is  indicated.  Draw  it  now, 
and  spread  it  over  the  surface  as  evenly 
as  possible.  The  coarser  and  grittier  it 
is  the  better.  Use  it  liberally.  Old  mor- 
tar, cinders,  anything  that  has  a  tendency 
to  render  the  native  soil  lighter  and  more 
porous,  will  come  in  play.  Quite  often  the 
benefit  from  an  addition  of  this  kind  to  a 
heavy  soil  will  equal  that  of  the  use  of  the 
best  manures. 
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AN  ALTAR   CAMP   STOVE  AND 

A   CLAY   OVEN 


By  DAN  BEARD 


.  GROUND  FLAN 


THE  word  camp 
has  of  late 
been  prostituted 
so  that  one  is  often 
at  a  loss  to  know 
what  it  means ;  but 
when  I  refer  to  a 
camp,  the  reader 
may  understand 
that  it  is  the  real 
thing,  and  not  one 
of  those  grotesque 
palaces  in  the 
woods,  veneered 
with  logs,  and  fill- 
ed with  an  army 
of  missing  links 
dressed  in  livery. 
Such  things  are 
profane  and  a  sac- 
rilege to  nature. 
Not  only  are  they 
all  of  that,  but 
their  very  presence 
_  is  degrading  to  the 
2  real  forester  and 
hunter;  they  sap 
his  manhood  and 
transform  a  self- 
reliant,  manly  sort 
of  fellow  into  a 
cringing,  tip-tak- 
ing degenerate.  But  it  was  not  of  this  that 
I  intended  to  write;  this  story  has  naught 
to  do  with  the  effete  luxury  of  degenerates, 
but  is  written  for  all  those  wholesome  be- 
ings who  love  to  sleep  on  sweet- 
smelling  balsam,  hear  the  music  of 
the  sizzling  bacon  and  watch  the 
gymnastics  of  the  acrobatic  flap- 
jack. 

In  a  previous  article  the  various 
sorts  of  camp  fires  have  been  de- 
scribed, and  over  the  blazing  logs 
or  the  hot  embers  of  these  fires 
all  sorts  of  delicious  dishes  may 
be  cooked. 

In  the  present  article  are  given 
some  camp  stoves  for  permanent 
camps ;  by  the  latter  term  is  meant 
the  shack,  shanty  or  hut  built  to 
last  from  season  to  season,  and 
not  a  summer  house  in  the  woods. 

THE  ALTAR  CAMP  STOVE 

is  so  called  from  its  form  and  ap- 
pearance, and  the  altar  of  the  an- 
cients was  probably  evolved  from 


the  camp  fire  on  the  ground  for  the  same 
reason  that  caused  this  invention,  that  is, 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  the  priests  bend- 
ing their  backs  over  the  sacred  fires.  To 
the  real  lover  of  the  woods  the  camp  fire  is 
sacred ;  but  the  altar  stove  is  not  made  for 
fire  worship,  it  is  a  practical  device  to  save 
the  cook's  back. 

Figure  i  shows  the  foundation  plan,  Fig- 
ure 2  the  top  plan,  and  Figure  3  the  fin- 
ished stove.  Build  the  altar  in  the  form 
of  a  log  cabin,  and  fill  the  inside  with 
stones,  sods  or  dirt  of  any  description,  then 
take  clay  and  build  the  fireplace  on  top 
the  altar.  If  clay  is  not  obtainable  use 
any  sort  of  mud  mixed  with  stones,  or 
stones  alone;  in  fact  the  whole  altar,  fire- 
place and  all,  may  be  built  of  stones.  It 
is  then  called  a  "Matasiso,"  after  a  man 
who  writes  under  that  nom  de  plume.  But 
all  camps  are  not  situated  in  stony  coun- 
tries, and  the  altar  camp  stove  maybe  even 
built  entirely  of  sods  when  the  camp  is  on 
the  prairies. 

THE    FIREPLACE 

is  an  open  stove  without  top  or  front  and 
narrower  at  the  rear  than  at  the  front, 
for  the  convenience  of  small  and  large 
cooking  utensils.  A  couple  of  forked  sticks 
support  a  rod  from  which  pots  and  kettles 
may  be  suspended. 

After  a  few  hot  fires  have  been  built  the 
clay  will  harden  and  retain  heat  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  if  the  fireplace  is  made 
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of  stones,  they  will  often  become  so  hot 
that  things  may  be  cooked  by  resting  the 
pans  upon  the  heated  stones. 

The  fire  pit  is  also  a  most  excellent  bean 
hole  for  cooking  baked  beans,  and  baking 
biscuits  or  bread  in  covered  dishes — "Dutch 
ovens" — buried  in  the  hot  embers.  But 
a  real 

OVEN    OF    CLAY 

may  be  easily  built  by  covering  a  barrel  or 
keg  with  clay  and  earth,  then  building  a 
fire  inside,  burning  out  the 
woodwork  and  baking  the  sur- 
rounding mud,  or,  lacking  any 
product  of  the  cooper's  art,  a 
good  oven  can  be  made  by  =^> 
setting  up  a  number  of  elastic 
sticks  bent  into  loops  of  equal 
size,  with  the  sharpened  ends 
of  the  sticks  forced  into  the 
ground  as  shown  by  Fig.  4.  A 
small  log  or  stick  of  firewood  is  next  set 
on  end  at  the  rear  as  the  core  for  a  chim- 
ney, and  then  sticks  are  laid  over  as  in 
Fig.  No.  6,  and  the  whole  daubed  over 
with  mud  or  clay  as  in  Figs.  6,  7  and  8. 

After  the  clay  is  modeled  into  form,  the 
core  stick  is  pulled  out,  leaving  a  chimney 
hole,  over  which  a  box  without  bottom  or 
top  is  placed,  or  a  log  cabin  stick  and  mud 
chimney  is  built.  After  the  clay  is  baked 
and  the  woodwork  burned  away,  the  oven 
is  ready  for  use. 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  CLAY  OVEN 

Build  a  raging  fire  of  split  birch  or  of 
hemlock  bark  and  keep  it  going  until  the 
oven  is  good  and  hot,  then  rake  out  the 
ashes,  put  in  your  baking,  and  with  a  stone 
or  wooden  door  close  the  opening  of  the 
oven  and  also  the  chimney  opening;  the 
heated  clay  will  do  the  rest. 

As  to  the  food  used  in  camp,  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that  there  are  numerous  crea- 
tures of  the  wilderness  which,  when  prop- 
erly prepared,  make  good  and  wholesome 
food,   but  which  the  novice  would  never 
think  of  choosing  for  such  a  purpose.  I  have 
had  country  people  tell  me  that  various 
turtles  were  poisonous,  but  after  experi- 
menting with  mud  turtles,   sliders,  snap- 
pers, and  even  that  lively  little  turtle  with 
the  pungent  musk-like  odor,  vulgarly  called 
a   "stink  pot,"  but  more  politely  termed 


musk  turtle,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  when  well  cleaned  and  washed,  they 
all  make  excellent  material  for  delicious 
stews  and  soups. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  little  need  of 
starving  in  the  wilderness,  even  when  game 
is  scarce.  Almost  every  stream  has  its 
supply  of  muskrats,  and  I  have  eaten  them 
in  Delaware  served  as  a  delicacy  at  the 
hotel  table;  and  also  at  the  Hotel  Astor  in 
New  York  City. 

To  prepare  a  musquash  or  any  other 
small  fur -bearing  animal  for  the  table,  first 
make 

A   SKINNING   STICK 

of  a  forked  stick  about  as  thick  as  your 
finger.  Let  the  forks  be  about  one  inch 
to  each  branch,  and  the  stick  below  long 
enough  to  reach  up  between  your  knees 
when  the  sharpened  lower  end  is  forced  into 
the  ground.  If  you  squat  on  the  ground 
the  stick  should  be  about  a  foot  and  one- 
half  long,  but  longer  if  you  sit  on  a  camp 
stool,  stump  or  stone.  Hang  the  muskrat 
on  the  forks  of  the  stick  by  thrusting 
the  sharpened  ends  of  the  fork 
through  the  thin  spot  at  the 
gambrel  joints  of  the  hind  legs, 
that  is,  the  parts  which  cor- 
respond with  your  own  heels. 
Hung  in  this  manner  (with  the 
one  and  one-half  foot  stick) ,  the 
nose  of  the  animal  will  just 
clear  the  ground.  First  skin 
the  game  then  remove  all  the 
internal  organs,  and,  if  it  be  a  muskrat, 
not  only  remove  all  the  musk  glands,  but 
cut  into  the  inside  of  the  forearms  and  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  thighs,  and  take  out  a 
little  white  substance  you  will  find  there 
which  resembles  a  nerve.  This  done  and 
the  meat  well  washed,  it  may  be  cooked 
with  little  fear  of  the  food  retaining  a 
musky  flavor. 
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HOW    TO    COOK    A    MUSKRAT 

The  muskrat  may  be  broiled,  over  the 
hot  embers,  with  sliced  bacon  so  arranged 
that  the  drippings  run  over  the  musquash 
as  it  cooks.  Or  it  may  be  made  into  a 
stew  with  vegetables  and  pork,  and  in  this 
case  the  longer  it  simmers  over  the  fire  the 
better  will  be  the  results. 

Only  seasoned  campers  ever  have  an 
opportunity  to  feast  on  the  delicious  nose 
of  a  moose,  or  know  the  delights  of  marrow 
bones  of  deer  split  and  mixed  with  parched 
cornmeal  and  cooked  all  night,  or  broiled 
wood  rats,  or  dried  venison  pounded  to  frag- 
ments and  cooked  with  rich  bear's  fat,  musk 
turtle  soup,  porcupine  steaks,  with  hell- 
benders as  a  side  dish;  and,  although  thou- 
sands of  muskrats  are  killed  and  eaten  every 
year  in  Maryland  and  Delaware,  probably 
but  few  of  my  readers  in  the  Northern  states 
will  experiment  with  this  rodent.  However, 
there  is  no  one  with  his  heart  in  the  right 
place  who  does  not  love 

FLAPJACKS 

and  baked  beans.  Flapjacks  are  simple 
things  to  make,  yet  it  requires  some  apti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  novice  to  learn  to 
cook  good  ones.  To  one  quart  of  flour 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  baking  powder 
and  a  pinch  or  two  of  salt,  mix  with  wa- 
ter until  the  mess  is  of  the  consistency  of 
cream.  Have  your  frying-pan  good  and 
hot,  and  grease  it  with  a  dauber  made  of 
a  rag  fastened  in  the  form  of  a  wad  to  the 
end  of  a  stick  and  soaked  with  hot  bacon 
fat.  Remember  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  have  enough  fat  on  the  dish  to  prevent 
the  batter  from  sticking  to  the  dish.  When 
the  surface  of  the  cake  begins  to  have  bubble 
holes  in-it  turn  it  over  with  a  wooden  pad- 


dle until  you  acquire  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  yourself  to 
lift  the  frying-pan  from  the 
fire,  toss  the  cake  so  as  to  turn 
it  in  the  air,  catch  it  in  the 
pan,  brown  side  up,  and  cook 
the  other  side. 

BAKED    BEANS 

Beans  baked  with  a  good 
hunk  of  pork  suit  my  palate, 
but  many  people,  especially 
in  the  East,  like  them  sweet- 
ened with  molasses,  and  the 
lumbermen  enjoy  them  with 
sliced  onions.  Baked  beans 
are  always  good  when  well 
cooked,  and  here  is  the  way 
to  do  it  with  all  the  "fixin's.  " 
The  onions  and  even  the  mo- 
lasses may  be  left  out  by 
those  who  do  not  like  them 
cooked  that  way.  Fig.  No.  9 
shows  a  cross  section  of  a  bean 
hole  and  a  bean  pot;  also 
the  arrangement  of  the  in- 
side much  more  graphically  than  I  can  de- 
scribe it. 

HOW    TO    BAKE    BEANS 

During  the  day  parboil  two  quarts  of  beans 
until  the  shells  come  off.  Slice  an  onion 
in  a  bean  pot,  then  put  in  half  the  beans, 
then  another  sliced  onion  and  the  rest  of 
the  beans  poured  in,  put  in  two  or  three 
chunks  of  salt  pork,  and  over  the  whole  a 
tablespoonful  of  molasses,  then  just  enough 
water  to  cover  the  beans.  A  hole  dug  in  the 
ground  and  lined  with  rocks  is  the  bean  hole. 
In  this  a  good  hot  fire  of  fine  split  birch 
or  hemlock  bark  must  be  built  and  kept 
going  until  the  pit  is  filled  with  glowing 
cinders  and  the  stone  sides  well  heated, 
then  the  hot  coals  and  ashes  are  shoveled 
out  of  the  bean  hole,  and  the  bean  pot,  with 
lid  tight  in  place,  is  placed  on  the  bottom 
and  the  hot  embers  replaced,  covering  the 
pot  as  in  the  diagram.  They  will  cook 
while  you  sleep,  and  if  the  bean  hole  is 
prepared  at  night  a  delicious  dish  awaits 
you  in  the  morning. 
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A    DISAPPOINTING    POLO    SEASON 


By   ALLAN    FORBES 


THE  polo  season  of  1905  has  been  about 
the  most  disappointing  one  this  coun- 
try has  ever  seen.  The  greatest  disap- 
pointment was  the  failure  of  the  Club 
Championship  and  Open  Championship  to 
fill,  for  the  first  time  since  these  events 
were  inaugurated.  There  was  only  one 
game  for  the  Junior  event  this  year,  and 
no  game  at  all  for  either  the  Club  or  Open 
Championship.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  this  condition,  when  even  the  winner 
of  last  year's  event  failed  to  defend  its 
title,  or  even  to  enter  any  of  the  three 
events.  There  certainly  seems  to  be  a 
great  lack  of  sportsmanship  in  not  sup- 
porting our  most  important  event.  It  was 
only  five  years  ago  that  six  teams  played 
for  the  Senior  Championship.  Every  club 
that  possibly  can  should  feel  it  its  duty  to 
enter  next  year  and  do  its  share  toward 
helping  to  place  these  events  where  they 
should  be. 

There  has  been  a  very  noticeable  ab- 
sence of  high-class  matches,  most  of  the 
playing  being  confined  to  games  between 
local  teams  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  are 
too  many  tournaments,  the  result  being 
that  oftentimes  two  tournaments  overlap, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  team  to  play  at 
both  places.  The  teams  therefore,  in  most 
cases,  choose  the  grounds  that  are  nearest 
home,  and  this  local  character  of  the  games 
is  uninteresting  both  to  the  players  and 
the  spectators. 

It  would  seem  that  the  only  possible 
remedy  would  be  to  have  fewer  tourna- 
ments and  make  each  one  more  important, 
so  as  to  attract  the  higher  class  teams. 
For  instance,  the  Polo  Association  could 
arrange  for  one  big  tournament  in  Phila- 
delphia, alternating  each  year  between  the 
two  big  clubs  there;  one  or  two  near  New 
York;  then  one  at  Narragansett  Pier  or 
Newport,  alternating  each  year  between 
these  two  places,  and  then  one  in  Massa- 
chusetts; ending  up  with  a  Western  event 
at  Buffalo,  St.  Louis  or  Chicago.  This 
would  provide  for  five  or  six  big  tourna- 
ments, besides  the  Championship,  where 
Clubs  would  be  sure  of  meeting  really  good 
teams  and  of  having  plenty  of  matches, 
and  in  this  way  the  important  tourna- 
ments would  not  overlap  and  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  team  to  play  in  all  the  events. 
The  clubs  that  did  not  hold  these  events 
could  arrange  for  local  games  as  before, 
and  would  undoubtedly  get  as  many  en- 
tries as  usual. 

There  were  so  many  events  this  summer 
that  very  few  of  them  filled,  and  there 
would  have  been  almost  no  games  at  all 
had  not  Freebooter  teams  been  allowed 
to  come  in.  The  Squadron  A  team  had 
set  a  good  example,  for  instead  of  filling 


up  the  places  on  its  team  with  outsiders, 
it  telegraphed  for  substitutes  and  went 
into  the  rest  of  the  games,  and  in  one  case 
won  over  a  very  strong  team.  It  would 
be  well  if  clubs  adopted  the  policy  of  never 
playing  an  outsider  on  its  teams.  In  these 
five  or  six  big  tournaments  suggested,  only 
Club  teams  should  be  allowed  to  enter. 

A  very  noticeable  mistake  has  been  the 
playing  of  men  on  two  teams  for  the  same 
event,  after  being  beaten  in  the  preliminary 
round.  Even  a  default  would  have  been 
better  for  polo  in  the  end,  though  it  would 
have  made  one  less  game.  In  this  way, 
in  several  cases,  a  man  has  been  beaten 
and  yet  played  again  on  another  team  and 
won.  There  is  now  a  rule  of  the  Asso- 
ciation that  a  player  shall  not  play  on  more 
than  one  team  for  any  one  event,  and  the 
Association  should  not  allow  this  rule  to 
be  broken  as  it  has  been  this  year. 

Still  another  noticeable  fault,  as  a  rule, 
has  been  the  poor  refereeing  of  the  games. 
Any  one  who  happens  to  be  on  hand  with 
a  pair  of  riding  breeches  referees  the  game, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  one  polo  man  in  ten 
knows  enough  about  the  rules  of  the  game 
to  referee  properly.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  have  the  rules  of  the  Polo  Asso- 
ciation carried  out  or  to  conduct  the  games 
with  any  degree  of  safety  to  the  players. 
As  it  is  they  frequently  ride  foul,  play 
without  helmets,  hook  foul,  and  in  many 
ways  disregard  the  rules,  whereas  a  careful 
and  competent  referee  would  conduct  the 
game  properly  and  enforce  the  rules.  It 
would  be  the  greatest  help  to  our  Amer- 
ican game,  which  is  a  far  too  reckless  one, 
if  the  Polo  Association  would  select  a  suit- 
able person,  even  if  it  had  to  pay  a  salary 
for  his  services,  to  referee  the  games,  at 
least  at  these  few  big  tournaments  sug- 
gested and  also  in  the  Championship  series. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  this  coun- 
try, hooking  mallets  has  been  allowed  and 
the  result  to  nine-tenths  of  our  polo  men 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  "Hooking"  does 
not  seem  to  be  adapted  to  our  American 
style  of  game,  for  our  average  polo  match 
is  not  high  class  enough  to  permit  hooking 
mallets  without  slowing  down  the  game  to 
such  an  extent  that  some  of  our  lower  class 
games  resemble  croquet,  and  prove  very 
uninteresting  to  the  spectators.  Among 
high  goal  men  who  always  play  a  fast 
game,  hooking  makes  little  difference,  as 
far  as  one  can  see,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  game.  Its  great  and  chief  advantage 
is  that  it  makes  it  unnecessary  for  a  player 
to  interpose  the  neck  of  his  pony  to  block 
an  adversary's  stroke. 

The  Polo  Association  should  and  un- 
doubtedly will  do  everything  possible  to 
raise  the  game  from  the  demoralized  con- 
dition in  which  it  now  seems  to  be. 
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IVidger  was  the  first  white  man  to  gaze  on  Great  Salt  Lake. 


Illustration  for  Jim  Bridger — Master  Trapper  and  Trail  Maker. 
See  page  ^z. 
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NEW   YEAR'S    FESTIVAL   AT    BOKHARA 


By  JAMES  LOCKE 
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HE  famous  annual 
fair  at  Nijni  Nov- 
gorod, in  eastern 
Russia,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  cus- 
tom which  pre- 
vails throughout 
the  whole  Middle 
East.  Lack  of 
means  of  commu- 
nication, and  the  great  distances  to  be  trav- 
ersed, have  led,  in  each  of  the  greater  marts 
of  central  Asia,  to  the  reservation  of  a  cer- 
tain time  of  the  year  for  the  congregation 
of  merchants  from  all  quarters  to  buy,  sell 
and  exchange  their  wares.  At  Nijni  Nov- 
gorod and  Orenburg,  in  times  past,  these 
annual  fairs  formed  a  sort  of  clearing  house 
for  trade  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
In  the  interior  cities  of  Asia  they  have 
been  the  focusing  points  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  merchants  of  Persia  and  Afghan- 
istan, of  India  and  Kashgar,  and  of  the 
Khanates  of  western  Turkestan. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Trans-Caspian 
Railroad,  which  runs  from  the  Caspian  Sea 
eastward  to  the  frontier  of  China,  the  orig- 
inal necessity  for  these  great  gatherings  has 


disappeared.  The  tea  which  the  Samar- 
candian  drinks  is  no  longer  brought  from 
India  through  the  passes  of  Afghanistan, 
but  makes  a  roundabout  trip  by  way  of 
the  Suez  Canal  to  Constantinople  and  back 
again  to  the  East  via  the  Caucasus.  The 
silks  of  Margelan,  instead  of  being  carried 
by  camels  over  twelve  hundred  miles  of  des- 
ert to  Orenburg,  are  put  on  the  train  at  the 
Margelan  station.  But  even  though  their 
prime  object  no  longer  exists,  the  fairs  are 
still  held.  In  some  cases,  as  at  Kokand, 
they  have  diminished  almost  to  the  size  of 
an  itinerant  German  jahrmarkt.  But  at 
least  one  city,  Bokhara,  can  boast  that  its 
festival  is  as  complete  to-day  as  it  ever 
was.  And  Afghan  and  Persian  and  Khi- 
van  still  turn  their  camels'  heads  toward 
the  Noble  City  once  a  year;  certain  that, 
though  their  opportunities  for  trade  may 
not  be  over  great,  they  will  at  least  find  all 
the  pleasures  of  an  Asiatic  Midway  in  full 
blast  and  be  able  to  satiate  their  bodies 
and  minds  with  delight. 

The  Bokharan  fair  is  held  as  a  New 
Year's  festival.  In  1904  the  Mohamme- 
dan year  began  in  March,  and  I  account  it 
as  one  of  the  best  strokes  of  good  fortune 
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New  Year's   Festival   at  Bokhara 


I  have  ever  met  in  traveling  that  I  hap- 
pened there  at  that  time.  I  landed  at  New 
Bokhara,  the  Russian  town,  early  in  the 
morning;  paid  a  formal  call  upon  the  Rus- 
sian political  agent;  and  within  an  hour 
was  on  my  way  to  the  festival,  with  one  of 
the  Emir's  officials  as  a  sort  of  living  pass- 
port. 

That  guide,  I  think,  was  sent  me  by  Prov- 
idence. Though  neither  of  us  spoke  any 
language  which  the  other  could  understand, 
Mirza  Chet  and  I  became  fast  friends  dur- 
ing those  ten  Bokharan  days,  and  I  grew 
to  know  him  well.  He  was  darker  than 
an  Indian,  with  clear-cut  slightly  Semitic 
features,  and  the  handsomest  profile  I 
ever  saw  on  man.  His  face  wore  an  im- 
passive, pensive  expression  which  rarely 
changed,  except  for  an  occasional  bashful 
smile  when  I  tried  to  talk  with  him.  In 
anger  it  never  changed.  On  several  occa- 
sions I  saw  him  belabor  with  a  heavy  stick 
some  crowd  which  would  not  give  way  for 
us;  he  would  do  it  with  a  dreamy,  out-of- 
the-world  expression  in  his  eye  which  was 
marvelous. 

And  his  clothes!  On  his  head  a  spotless- 
ly white  turban,  through  the  top  of  which 
peeped  a  little  gold  embroidered  cap,  while 
below  it  the  shaven  scalp  just  showed.  He 
had  on  what  appeared  to  be  a  pair  of  white 
pajamas;  over  them,  a  collarless  bath  gown 
of  green  cotton  tied  in  front  by  a  single 
string,  and  with  sleeves  about  a  foot  longer 
than  his  arms;  over  that,  another  gown  of 
the  same  shape — "khalat,"  as  the  natives 
call  it — with  thin  red  and  blue  stripes  on 
a  yellow  body.  Round  his  waist  was  a  sil- 
ver belt  four  inches  broad,  with  a  leather 
bag  pendent  from  it,  the  insignia  of  his  offi- 
cial position;  and  below  all,  a  pair  of  well- 
blacked  high  boots,  with  embroidered  green 
heels,  and  encased  in  slippers.  For  a  dollar 
a  day  one  certainly  could  not  expect  a  bet- 
ter liveried  servant. 

He  was  one  of  the  Emir's  minor  officials, 
but  in  a  way  had  very  considerable  power, 
such  as  the  right  to  order  one  arrested,  and 
the  right  of  way  in  crowded  streets.  The 
latter  he  scrupulously  insisted  upon,  and 
usually  enforced  it  by  borrowing  our  dri- 
ver's whip  and  lashing  with  dreamy  impar- 
tiality all  the  horses  and  riders  in  front  of 
us,  until  a  way  was  cleared.  No  one  ever 
struck  back.  To  have  done  so  would  have 
meant  arrest — and  the  Bokharan  prison,  as 


those  who  have  seen  it  know,  has  its  disad- 
vantages. 

But  now  to  the  Fair.  The  Russian  town 
is  situated  some  eight  miles  from  Old  Bok- 
hara, and  the  festival  was  being  held  in  the 
grounds  of  one  of  the  Emir's  summer  pal- 
aces, about  half  way  between  the  two.  The 
road,  I  am  told,  is  usually  considered  dull 
and  hot,  but  on  that  day  it  was  full  of  life 
and  interest.  From  out  the  villages  and 
by-ways  came  a  continuous  procession  of 
jolting  arbas,  great  high-wheeled  vehicles 
with  rounded  tops  of  cloth  showing  all  the 
colors  of  the  spectrum — the  drivers  riding 
postilion-wise,  and  eight  or  ten  men  inside. 
Donkeys  there  were  galore,  stubbornly  trot- 
ting along  under  a  load  of  riders,  one, 
two  or  even  three.  Some  of  them  had  ap- 
parently been  rented  for  the  occasion,  and 
in  that  case  the  owner  was  usually  seen  as 
well,  helping  himself  along  by  a  firm  grasp 
on  the  animal's  tail. 

Now  we  would  come  to  a  cluster  of  low 
gray  houses,  with  tumble-down  doorsills  of 
rough-hewn  wood,  and,  from  such  glimpses 
as  I  could  secure,  with  barren,  cheerless 
interiors.  Then,  a  watering  trough,  sur- 
rounded by  a  surging,  backing,  wheeling 
jam  of  arbas,  their  drivers  fighting  a  way  to 
the  water  with  good  stout  blows  and  stout- 
er Mohammedan  expletives.  Behind  the 
trough,  a  raised  platform,  with  a  big  sam- 
ovar in  one  corner,  and  crowded  with  drink- 
ers of  weak  tea,  sitting  cross-legged  on  their 
mats,  while  a  boy,  vivid  in  crimson  and  yel- 
low, passed  in  and  out  among  them  with  a 
good-sized  water-pipe,  from  which  the  mem- 
bers of  first  one  little  group  and  then  an- 
other would  take  a  single  long-drawn  puff. 

Scene  after  scene  like  this  went  by  us  in 
swift  panorama,  until  finally,  after  an  hour 
of  driving,  we  reached  the  palace  enclos- 
ure, and  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  men, 
animals  and  vehicles  at  the  entrance  gate. 
Mirza  Chet  literally  beat  a  way  through  for 
us,  and  a  moment  later  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  scene  barbaric  and  gorgeous  be- 
yond belief. 

•  On  one  side,  some  ten  or  fifteen  acres  of 
ground  were  dotted  with  a  profusion  of 
donkeys,  arbas,  horses  and  camels,  rich  in 
gay  trappings,  tethered  for  the  day.  Scat- 
tered among  them  at  haphazard,  nomad 
Kirghiz  and  Turkomans  had  put  up  their 
felt  tents,  and  the  family  of  each  could  usu- 
ally be  seen  clustered  outside  the  entrance  of 
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its  habitation,  busily  manufacturing  rough 
musical  instruments,  or  decorating  gourds. 
The  road  itself  was  lined  by  groups  of  pictu- 
resque beggars  and  howling  dervishes — not 
howling,  by  the  way,  for  good  European 
coins,  as  they  do  in  Cairo  and  Constantino- 
ple. This  was  the  real  thing;  so  real,  in 
fact,  that  in  other  cities  of  Turkestan  the 
Russians  have  been  compelled  to  rigorously 
suppress  their  cantations.  The  fanaticism 
of  the  inhabitants  is  latent,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  dead,  and  its  awakening  is  the  one 
danger  which  Russia  dreads  in  the  new 
province.  The  awe-struck  faces  of  the  on- 
lookers, as  these  particular  dervishes  per- 
formed, showed  plainly  that  the  old  spirit 
sleeps  lightly,  and  for  the  moment  I  feared 
that  the  sight  of  a  man  in  European  clothes 
might  rouse  it  still  more.  I  was  certainly 
glad,  as  we  passed  them,  that  Mirza  Chet 
was  at  my  side,  with  his  broad  official  belt 
plainly  in  sight. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  entrance  the  road 
opened  directly  upon  a  square  of  perma- 
nent booths,  the  solid  foundations  of  which 
gave  evidence  of  the  commercial  impor- 
tance attained  by  the  festival  in  times  past. 
The  long  low  buildings,  divided  into  sec- 
tions by  heavy  square  pillars  and  by  tapes- 
tries and  rugs,  were  occupied  by  jewelers, 
rug  merchants,  venders  of  silks,  embroid- 
eries, inlaid  weapons;  the  jewelers  sitting 
solemnly  each  behind  his  little  box  of 
treasures,  the  others  with  their  goods  sus- 
pended from  the  walls,  adding  still  more 
splendor  to  the  rich  colors  of  the  booths. 

Of  course  a  good  share  of  the  little  loges 
were  used  as  tea  booths.  No  self-respect- 
ing Bokharan  could  be  induced  to  waste  his 
time  in  a  locality  where  such  an  institution 
was  missing.  The  tea  booths  in  this  par- 
ticular quarter,  to  judge  from  the  splendor 
of  their  furnishings  and  the  rich  costumes 
of  their  patrons,  were  the  lounging  places 
of  wealth  and  fashion.  Walls  and  floors 
were  hidden  in  a  solid  body  of  rich  rugs; 
strangely  shaped  brasses  were  suspended  all 
about,  interspersed  with  inlaid  swords  and 
daggers;  and  on  the  floor  of  each  a  circle 
of  the  guests  would  sit  in  solemn,  stately 
contemplation  of  a  diminutive  round  tea- 
pot, while  from  china  finger  bowls  they 
sipped  its  highly  diluted  contents. 

One  side  of  the  square  opened  upon  a 
lane  of  tents  of  all  the  cardinal  colors,  each 
open  in  front,  and  its  occupants  sheltered 


from  the  sun  by  an  elaborate  system  of 
awnings.  This  was  the  main  artery  of  the 
whole  exhibition;  the  highway  in  the  one 
direction  to  all  that  a  Mohammedan  holds 
most  dear,  his  mosque,  and  in  the  other,  to 
the  delight  of  all  delights  to  the  Bokharan 
mind,  the  dancing  boys  and  wrestlers  who 
performed  in  the  main  square  every  after- 
noon. Here,  then,  with  an  eye  to  the  fact 
that  every  man  who  visited  the  fair  would 
pass  this  way  again  and  again  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  were  the  venders  of  candy  and 
fruit,  who  alone  were  doing  a  really  thriv- 
ing business.  The  New  Year's  festival  means 
for  the  Bokharan  one  long  debauch,  a  de- 
liberate and  desperate  attempt  to  satisfy 
his  insatiable  appetite  for  sweetmeats  and 
melons. 

The  melon  vender  performed  his  work 
quickly.  From  behind  the  bench  which 
held  his  wares  there  would  come  the  sud- 
den flash  of  a  long  knife,  a  copper  coin 
would  tinkle,  and  some  white  turban  would 
emerge  from  the  pressing  crowd,  the  face 
below  it  hidden  by  a  long  thin  strip  of 
yellow  rind.  But  in  selecting  candy  one 
was  more  deliberate.  To  the  eye,  at  least, 
a  choice  was  offered,  though  I  think  that  in 
reality  the  only  difference  between  the  va- 
rious kinds  lay  in  the  amount  of  gum  ara- 
bic  they  contained.  They  were  not  sold  as 
we  sell  candies.  Each  vender  had  his  spe- 
cialty— a  form  of  nougat,  or  a  red  or  white 
transparent  paste,  or  something  that  looked 
and  tasted  like  asbestos.  The  supply  of  a 
given  booth  would  usually  be  a  cake  some 
four  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  a  foot 
high.  The  purchaser  dug  in  and  broke  off 
with  his  fingers  the  amount  he  wanted,  and 
it  was  duly  weighed.  I  really  never  saw  so 
much  candy.  Its  sale  was  not  limited  to 
that  locality  alone,  but  at  every  corner, 
wherever  shade  and  space  could  be  found 
combined,  there  stood  either  a  booth  with 
the  stuff,  or  a  more  modest  vender  of  it, 
selling  his  wares  from  an  improvised  bench. 

The  dancing  boys  give  a  grand  perform- 
ance each  afternoon.  On  a  minor  scale, 
however,  they  keep  it  up  all  day,  and 
from  behind  one  side  of  the  permanent 
booths  there  issued  continually  the  din 
of  their  music.  Circular  enclosures,  with 
low  tent-like  awnings,  had  been  erected 
here,  and  were  partitioned  off  by  ropes 
into  tea  booths  for  the  more  plebeian  pleas- 
ure seekers.  In  the  middle  of  each  enclosure 
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sat  a  row  of  trombone  players  and  trumpet- 
ers, pouring  forth  a  ceaseless,  rhythmless, 
monotonous  racket  with  their  instruments, 
to  the  noise  of  which  was  added  a  low 
chant  by  all  whose  mouths  were  free.  Be- 
yond the  musicians  stood  the  dancing  boys 
for  whom  they  were  playing,  showing  a  row 
of  hard,  vicious  young  faces,  some  of  them 
of  boys  not  yet  in  their  teens,  capped  in  em- 
broidered gold  cloth,  and  with  oddly  trained 
little  scalp  locks  falling  down  before  and 
back  of  the  ears  from  the  otherwise  shaven 
heads.  Their  costumes  were  to  a  certain 
extent  uniform:  long  khalats  striped  with 
heavy  black  and  dark  red  bands,  and  fanci- 
fully figured  in  gold.  Below  all,  the  invari- 
able Bokharan  boot,  the  weight  of  which 
would  alone  prevent  any  grace  in  the  move- 
ments of  their  wearers. 

The  dance  itself  must  be  designated  by 
that  term  only  because  the  English  lan- 
guage offers  no  word  more  adequate.  For 
the  most  part  the  boys  would  do  little  more 
than  a  rather  rapid  time  beat;  each  one 
performing  more  or  less  in  unison  with  the 
snapping  of  his  own  uplifted  fingers,  but 
without  regard  to  either  his  fellows  or  the 
music.  Occasionally  the  line  would  uncer- 
tainly waver  backward,  and  advance  again, 
and  now  and  then  some  sudden  inspiration 
would  send  a  boy  out  into  the  middle  of 
the  enclosure,  in  a  most  remarkable  series 
of  revolutions,  first  on  one  leg,  then  on  the 
other.  But  there  were  not  many  such  in- 
novations. The  dancers  had  probably  long 
since  found  that  with  a  steady  six-hour  job 
before  them  it  was  well  to  be  conservative 
and  limit  their  efforts  to  bobbing  up  and 
down. 

Like  the  howling  dervishes,  this  dancing 
feature  has  been  brought  sharply  under 
control  by  the  Russians  in  the  other  cities 
of  Turkestan.  Even  in  Bokhara  they  have 
done  much  to  suppress  it.  The  dancing 
boy  is  in  private  life  the  product  of  the 
gross  and  abnormal  vices  of  the  East.  Un- 
til within  recent  years  no  wealthy  Bokha- 
ran would  have  been  without  two  or  three 
in  his  household,  and  among  the  middle 
classes  it  was  customary  for  a  club  of  a 
few  men  to  support  one  as  their  favorite. 
Most  of  the  boys  break  down  under  their 
vicious  life  and  die  early.  He  who  survives 
usually  becomes  master  of  a  tea  booth,  pur- 
chased for  him  by  his  patrons.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact,  however,  that  many  a  danc- 


ing boy  has  developed  into  a  powerful  min- 
ister of  the  Khanate. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  mosque  to  which  the 
candy  alley  leads  as  an  important  feature 
of  the  fair.  The  Mohammedan's  attend- 
ance at  prayers  constitutes  a  very  integral 
and  essential  part  of  his  day.  Early  in  the 
morning,  at  noon,  at  night,  he  drops  his 
work  or  play  and  takes  up  his  devotions. 
No  bell  tolls  for  him;  but  from  the  roof  of 
mosque  or  tower  the  stentorian  lungs  of 
the  muezzin  pour  out  a  long-drawn  sum- 
mons to  the  Faithful.  In  a  sleepy  Moham- 
medan town  this  call  to  prayers  is  always 
wonderfully  impressive;  but  never  have  I 
seen  anything  more  striking  than  was  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  pleasure  seekers  idling  away 
their  time  at  that  Bokharan  Fair.  As  the 
first  notes  rose,  at  noonday,  above  the  noise 
of  music,  dervishes  and  hawkers,  there  came 
a  hush  over  the  multitude.  One  by  one 
the  loungers  left  their  half-finished  tea;  the 
merchants  intrusted  their  wares  to  the  sol- 
diers scattered  about;  the  melon  venders 
put  away  their  fruit.  The  stream  moved 
slowly  down  the  alley  to  the  open  space  be- 
fore the  mosque,  and  there  arranged  itself 
into  long  bright-colored  lines  of  humanity, 
each  face  turned  toward  the  southwest. 
The  thought  came  to  me  with  something 
like  a  shock  that  here,  in  the  heart  of  Asia, 
Mecca  was  no  longer  east  of  us. 

Some  high  officials  of  the  Khanate,  gor- 
geous in  their  robes  and  the  trappings  of 
their  horses,  came  from  the  city.  Dis- 
mounting at  the  door,  they  disappeared 
within  the  mosque;  and  a  moment  later 
we  heard  from  within  the  little  building 
the  mournful  minor  chant  of  prayer.  The 
long  lines  of  sitting  worshipers  rose.  They 
sank  to  their  knees;  their  foreheads  touched 
the  ground,  and  up  again.  A  long,  low  obei- 
sance from  the  hips,  repeated — and  at  each 
motion  the  lines  would  take  up  and  dwell 
upon  some  few  words  of  the  chant  sung  in- 
side. There  was  no  haste,  no  confusion,  no 
doubt.  When  the  necessary  clause  in  the 
prayer  was  reached,  five  thousand  heads 
bent  forward  or  touched  the  ground  as  one. 
The  unison  was  absolute,  unquestioning, 
and  seemingly  intuitive;  the  product  of 
centuries  of  severe  religious  training,  of  say- 
ing for  centuries  the  same  prayer  in  the 
same  unchanging  way.  It  was  by  far  the 
most  impressive  religious  ceremony  I  have 
ever  witnessed;  not  only    because  of  its 
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simplicity  and  freedom  from  affectation  and 
sensational  effect,  but  for  the  strength  of 
conviction  which  it  emphasized.  There  was 
that  crowd  of  vicious,  unlettered,  diseased 
humanity,  on  pleasure  bent;  a  crowd  of 
people  almost  wholly  without  any  of  the 
restraints  we  know  except  fear,  and  gov- 
erned by  their  weakling  Emir  only  through 
fear.  But  no  matter  where  they  were,  or 
what  they  were  doing,  they  could  never 
dream  of  omitting  the  regular  prayers. 
They  had  to  perform  them,  simply  because 
the  time  came  to  perform  them.  The  hour 
of  noon  could  be  for  nothing  else.  It  re- 
quires such  a  sight  to  give  one  a  conception 
of  the  wonderful  hold  which  Mohammedan- 
ism has  upon  its  followers,  and  of  the  front 
which  it  opposes  to  our  Western  world. 

The  prayers  over,  it  was  dinner  time.  I 
will  pass  over  the  one  attempt  I  made  to 
eat  a  la  Bokhara.  No  accommodations  had 
been  arranged  for  possible  European  guests, 
and  there  was  not  a  knife  nor  a  fork,  nor 
even  a  pair  of  chop-sticks,  in  the  grounds. 
Snapping  greasy  balls  of  rice  from  the  fin- 
gers into  the  mouth  looks  easy  as  one 
watches  the  natives  do  it,  but  personally  1 
could  never  manage  to  hit  the  proper  ori- 
fice in  my  face,  and  two  or  three  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  left  me  a  living  snow-drift. 

The  afternoons,  as  I  have  said,  were  given 
over  to  grand  performances  by  dancing  boys 
and  wrestlers.  I  saw  these  under  pecul- 
iarly favorable  circumstances  two  or  three 
days  later,  as  the  guest  of  one  of  the  Bok- 
haran  Ministers  of  State. 

We  were  "seated  in  the  Emir's  private 
loge  opposite  the  permanent  booths.  Be- 
fore us  was  a  circular  space  two  hundred 
feet  in  diameter,  and  hemmed  in  on  all  sides 
by  a  surging  line  of  Bokharan  humanity. 
Its  edges  were  guarded  against  encroach- 
ment by  soldiers,  who  used  their  long  lashed 
whips  unmercifully  upon  any  who  ventured 
a  step  too  far.  The  crowd  gave  way  at  our 
right,  and  through  the  gap  came  musicians 
and  dancing  boys,  a  dozen  of  them,  in  gor- 
geous array,  and  many  of  them  wearing  the 
belt  and  pouch  indicative  of  the  Emir's  ser- 
vice. The  dancing  was  perhaps  a  little 
more  vigorous  than  that  which  I  had  seen 
before,  but  otherwise  the  same:  rhythm- 
less,  without  grace,  and  when  the  novelty 
was  gone,  stupid.  More  interesting  was  its 
effect  upon  the  official  in  purple  and  gold 
at  my  left,  who  apparently  never  tired  of 


the  boys'  evolutions,  and  drank  in  the  un- 
translatable words  of  their  song  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  that  I  had  marveled  at  in 
the  common  people. 

The  dancing  lasted  an  hour,  and  then 
there  followed  an  intermission  during  which, 
to  judge  from  the  way  in  which  the  master 
of  ceremonies  flew  about  the  arena,  great 
things  were  evidently  preparing.  Soon 
he  emerged  from  the  crowd  opposite  us, 
a  pigmy  by  the  side  of  two  gigantic  fel- 
lows whom  he  I:eld  by  either  arm.  "This 
is  So-and-so,  the  mightiest  wrestler  of  the 
West,  and  this  is  T'other  one,  the  champion 
of  the  South,"  he  cried;  at  least  that  trans- 
lation will  do.  The  two  ran  forward,  and 
prostrated  themselves  before  us,  covering 
their  faces  with  their  outstretched  fingers. 
They  were  truly  mighty  men,  weighing  two 
hundred  pounds  or  over;  in  ragged  trous- 
ers to  the  knee,  and  bare  to  the  waist,  ex- 
cept that  each  wore  a  heavy  mantle  gath- 
ered upon  his  back  and  held  in  place  by  a 
sash  running  about  the  body.  This  upper 
garment,  as  we  afterward  saw,  was  worn 
merely  to  afford  one's  opponent  a  good  grip. 

They  went  at  it  energetically,  catch-as- 
catch-can.  Before  long  another  pair  had 
been  announced  in  the  same  way,  and  then 
another,  until  there  were  eight  or  ten  com- 
batants in  the  ring.  Single  pairs  stopped 
to  rest  occasionally,  breathing  heavily;  and 
now  and  then,  in  accordance  with  some 
rule  unknown  to  me,  opponents  would  be 
exchanged.  No  victor  was  proclaimed  dur- 
ing the  first  half  hour,  though  by  our  own 
system  there  had  been  many  falls.  Final- 
ly, however,  one  man  secured  the  neces- 
sary number  of  throws,  and  was  immedi- 
ately set  upon  by  his  friends,  who  with  low 
exclamations  of  applause  raised  him,  one 
after  the  other,  in  the  air  (he  assisting). 
Then,  panting  and  heaving  from  his  exer- 
tions, he  came  and  knelt  before  us,  waiting 
for  his  reward.  He  had  pleased  the  min- 
ister and  received  a  khalat.  The  next  can- 
didate, although  apparently  equally  victor- 
ious, was  less  lucky.  He  held  on  until  his 
knees  grew  sore,  and  then  left  the  auto- 
cratic presence  discomfited. 

To  me,  the  scene  of  that  wrestling  match 
will  always  remain  as  something  absolutely 
unique.  I  saw  something  like  it  in  other 
cities  of  the  East,  but  nothing  so  complete. 
The  powerful,  half-clad  figures  in  the  arena, 
the  dense  fringe  of  onlookers,  in  their  bright 
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raiment  and  white  turbans,  the  attendant 
water  carriers,  passing  through  the  crowd 
with  their  sheepskin  water  bags  slung  upon 
their  shoulders,  the  colors  of  the  booths 
and  tents  in  the  background,  and  the  non- 
chalant omnipotence  of  my  gorgeous  host, 
squatting  there  on  his  rug  beside  me,  made 
up  a  new  picture  of  the  East,  reproducing 
its  barbarism,  as  the  sight  of  the  white- 
bearded  mullah  swaying  to  and  fro  while 
he  chants  his  Koran  in  a  corner  of  the 
mosque,  reproduces  its  mystery. 

One  must  travel  far  to  see  such  sights 
to-day.  Russia  certainly  deserves  much 
praise  for  a  colonial  policy,  the  least  re- 
sult of  which  is  that  we  are  able  to  look 
upon  them  at  all  in  safety.  Thirty  years 
ago  Bokhara  equaled  Lhassa  in  its  fanati- 
cism. As  a  protected  independent  state,  its 
internal  administration  has  hardly  altered. 
It  still  remains  the  recognized  center  of 
the  Mohammedan  world.  But  without  loss 
to  the  strength  of  Islam,  the  inhabitants 


have  experienced  a  wonderful  revulsion 
of  feeling  in  their  attitude  toward  for- 
eigners. There  was  I,  a  lone  stranger, 
among  thousands  of  Bokharans,  ignorant 
of  their  ways,  and  apt  at  any  moment  to 
violate  some  iron-bound  and  sacred  cus- 
tom. Yet  during  all  my  stay  I  encoun- 
tered not  even  one  sour  glance;  nothing 
but  friendliness  and  kindness.  The  change 
has  been  wrought  only  by  the  wise  system 
of  treatment  to  which  Russia  has  adhered, 
by  the  strict  policy  of  non-interference  with 
religious  customs  and  daily  habits  of  the 
people,  or  more,  by  actual  deference  to 
them.  The  native  has  learned  that  associa- 
tion with  the  Westerner,  far  from  bringing 
danger  to  his  cherished  ideals,  may  result 
only  in  his  material  benefit  from  his  own 
standpoint.  The  system  is  slower  than  that 
pursued  in  the  colonies  of  some  other 
powers,  but  it  is  resulting  in  the  making 
of  loyal  Russian  subjects  out  of  once  bit- 
ter enemies. 


The  musicians. 
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By  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 


HE  was  the  youngest  of  the  family,  a 
late-comer  at  the  feast  of  life.  Yet 
the  rose-garlands  on  the  table  were 
not  faded  when  he  arrived,  and  the  welcome 
that  he  received  was  not  colder,  indeed  it 
was  probably  several  degrees  warmer,  be- 
cause he  was  so  tardy,  so  young,  so  tiny. 

There  was  room  for  him  in  the  household 
circle;  joyous  affection  and  merry  mur- 
murs of  contentment  greeted  his  coming. 
His  older  brothers  never  breathed  a  word 
of  jealousy  or  unkindness  toward  him.  He 
grew  peacefully  under  the  shelter  of  moth- 
er-love; and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
foresee,  in  the  rosy  promise  of  his  youth, 
the  crimson  tragedy  in  which  his  life  ended. 

How  dull,  how  insensible  to  such  things, 
most  men  and  women  are!  They  go  on 
their  way,  busily  and  happily,  doing  their 
work,  seeking  their  daily  food,  enjoying 
their  human  pleasures,  and  never  troubling 
themselves  about  the  hidden  and  inartic- 
ulate sorrows  of  the  universe.  The  hunter 
hunts,  and  the  fisher  fishes,  with  inconsid- 
erate glee.  A  man  kills  a  troublesome  in- 
sect, he  eats  a  juicy  berry  or  a  succulent 
oyster,  without  thinking  of  what  his  victims 
must  feel. 

But  there  are  some  tender  and  sensitive 
souls  who  are  too  fine  for  these  callous 
joys.  They  no  longer  imagine  that  human 
emotions  are  confined  to  man.  They  re- 
flect that  every  plant  and  every  animal  is 
doomed  to  die  in  some  way  which  the  aver- 
age man  would  regard  as  distinctly  unpleas- 
ant. To  them  the  sight  of  a  chicken-house 
is  full  of  sorrowful  suggestion,  and  a  walk 
through  a  vegetable  garden  is  like  a  funeral 
procession.  They  meditate  upon  the  tragic 
side  of  all  existence;  and  to  them  there 
will  be  nothing  strange  in  this  story  of  the 
tragedy  of  Little  Red  Tom. 

You  have  guessed  that  he  was  called 


"red"  on  account  of  his  color.  It  was  a 
family  trait.  All  his  brothers  had  it;  and 
strange  to  say  they  were  proud  of  it. 

Most  people  are  so  foolish  that  they 
speak  with  ridicule,  or  even  with  contempt 
of  this  color,  when  it  is  personally  evolved. 
Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  why  it  is 
that  the  cold  world  alludes  derisively  to  a 
"red-headed  boy,"  or  a  "red-headed  girl"? 
The  language  is  different  when  the  locks 
are  of  another  hue.  Then  it  is  a  "black- 
haired  boy,"  or  a  "golden-haired  girl." 
Is  not  the  very  word  "red-headed,"  with 
its  implied  slur  upon  an  innocent  and  gor- 
geous color,  an  unconscious  evidence  of  the 
unreasonable  prejudice  and  hard  insensi- 
bility of  the  human  race? 

Not  so  the  family  of  Tom.  The  redder 
they  grew  the  happier  they  were,  and  the 
more  pride  their  mother  took  in  them. 
But  she  herself  was  green.  And  so  was 
little  Tom,  lrke  all  his  brothers,  when  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  world — 
green — very  green. 

Nestled  against  his  mother's  side,  shel- 
tered by  her  embracing  arms,  safe  and 
happy  in  the  quietude  of  her  maternal 
care,  he  must  have  looked  out  upon  the 
passing  show  with  wonder  and  pleasure, 
while  she  instilled  into  him  the  lessons  of 
wisdom  and  the  warnings  of  destiny. 

"Grow,  my  little  one,"  we  can  imagine 
her  saying  to  him,  in  her  mysterious  word- 
less language,  "your  first  duty  is  to  grow. 
Look  at  your  brothers,  how  big  and  round 
and  fat  they  are!  I  can  hardly  lift  them. 
They  did  what  I  told  them,  and  see  what 
they  have  become.  All  by  growing! 
Simple  process!  Even  a  babe  can  under- 
stand it.  Grow,  my  Tommykin,  grow! 
But  don't  try  to  grow  red;  first,  you  must 
grow  big." 

It  is  quite  sure,  and  evident  to  every 
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mother-heart,  that  Tommy's  mother  must 
have  told  him  something  like  this,  for  this 
is  precisely  what  he  did — obedient,  docile, 
clever  little  creature!  Who  can  trace  the 
subtle  avenues  by  which  intelligence  is 
communicated  from  the  old  to  the  young, 
the  treasured  lore  of  the  ages  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another?  But 
when  we  see  the  result,  when  the  little  one 
begins  to  do  what  its  parents  and  grand- 
parents have  done,  is  it  not  evident  that 
the  teaching  must  have  been  given,  though 
in  some  way  beyond  our  ken?  If  Tommy's 
mother  had  not  taught  him,  there  is  at 
least  an  even  chance  that  he  would  have 
tried  to  grow  red  before  he  grew  big.  But 
he  laid  her  lesson  to  heart,  and  day  by 
day,  week  by  week,  his  rotundity  ex- 
panded, while  his  verdancy  remained. 

It  was  a  very  beautiful  life  that  they 
lived  in  the  garden;  and  if  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  that  unfolded  there  could  be 
known,  perhaps  they  would  seem  even 
more  wonderful  than  the  things  which  the 
old  German  gardener  cultivated.  Away 
at  one  end  were  the  beds  of  old-fashioned 
flowers:  hollyhocks  and  phlox  and  stocks, 
coreopsis  and  calliopsis,  calendula  and 
campanula,  fox-gloves  and  monks-hoods 
and  lady-slippers.  At  the  other  end  were 
the  strawberry -bed  and  the  asparagus-^ 
bed.  In  between,  there  were  long  rows 
of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits 
and  fragrant  herbs. 

Who  can  tell  what  ideas  and  emotions 
were  produced  in  those  placid  companies 
of  leguminous  comrades?  What  aspira- 
tions toward  a  loftier  life  in  the  climbing 
beans?  What  high  spirits  in  the  corn? 
What  light  and  airy  dreams  on  the  aspar- 
agus-bed? What  philosophy  among  the 
sage?  Imagine  what  great  schemes  were 
hatching  among  the  egg-plants,  and  what 
hot  feelings  stung  the  peppers  when  the 
raspberries  crowded   them! 

Tommy,  from  his  central  place  in  the 
garden  must  have  felt  the  agitation  of  this 
mimic  world  around  him.  Many  a  time 
no  doubt,  he  was  tempted  to  give  him- 
self up  to  one  or  another  of  the  contig- 
uous influences,  and  throw  himself  into 
the  social  tide  for  "one  glorious  hour  of 
crowded  life."  But  his  mother  always 
held  him  back. 

"No,  my  Tommykin,  stay  with  me.  It 
is  not  for  you  to  climb  a  pole  like  a  bean 


or  wave  in  the  wind  like  an  asparagus 
stalk,  or  rasp  your  neighbors  like  a  rasp- 
berry. Be  modest,  be  natural,  be  true  to 
yourself.     Stay  with  me  and  grow  fat." 

When  the  sunshine  of  the  long  July 
days  flooded  the  garden,  glistening  on  the 
silken  leaves  of  the  corn,  wilting  the 
potato-blossoms,  unfolding  the  bright  yel- 
low flowers  of  the  okra  and  the  melon, 
Tom  would  fain  have  pushed  himself  out 
into  the  full  tide  of  light  and  heat.  But 
his  mother  bent  tenderly  over  him. 

"Not  yet,  my  child;  it  is  not  time  for 
you  to  bear  the  heat  of  the  day.  A  little 
shade  is  good  for  you.  Let  me  cover  you. 
It  is  too  soon  for  you  to  be  sunburned." 

When  the  plumping  afternoon  showers 
came  down,  refreshing  leaf  and  root  of 
every  plant,  Tom  shrank  from  the  pre- 
cipitate inundation. 

"Mother,  I'm  all  wet.  I  want  to  come 
in  out  of  the  rain." 

But  the  mother  knew  what  was  good 
for  him.  So  she  held  him  out  bravely 
while  the  streaming  drops  washed  him; 
and  she  taught  him  how  to  .draw  in  the 
moisture  which  she  gathered  for  his  nour- 
ishment. 

In  late  August  a  change  began  to  come 
over  his  complexion.  His  verdant  brill- 
iancy was  "sicklied  o'er  with  a  pale  cast  of 
thought,"  whitish,  yellowish,  nondescript. 
A  foolish  human  mother  would  have  been 
alarmed  and  would  have  hurried  to  the 
medicine  closet  for  a  remedy  for  bilious- 
ness. Not  so  Tom's  wise  parent.  She  knew 
that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  grow 
red.  She  let  him  have  his  own  way  now 
about  being  out  in  the  sunshine.  She  even 
thrust  him  gently  forth  into  the  full  light, 
withdrawing  the  shelter  that  she  had  cast 
around  him.  Slowly,  gradually,  but  surely 
the  bright  crimson  hue  spread  over  him, 
until  the  illumination  was  complete,  and 
the  mother  felt  that  he  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  her  children — not  the  largest,  but 
round  and  plump  and  firm  and  glowing 
red  as  a  ruby. 

And  then — then  the  mother-heart  knew 
that  the  perils  of  life  were  near  at  hand 
for  Little  Red  Tom.  Many  of  his  brothers 
had  already  been  torn  from  her  by  the 
cruel  hand  of  fate  and  had  disappeared 
into  the  unknown. 

"Where  have  they  gone  to?"  wondered 
Tom.     But  his  mother  could  not  tell  him. 
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All  that  she  could  do  was  to  warn  him  of 
the  unseen  dangers  that  surrounded  him 
and  prepare  him  to  meet  them. 

"Listen,  my  child,  and  do  as  I  tell  you. 
When  you  hear  a  step  on  the  garden  path, 
that  means  danger;  and  when  a  thing  with 
wings  flies  around  me  and  comes  near  to 
you,  that  means  danger  too.  But  I  will 
teach  you  how  to  avoid  it.  I  will  give  you 
three  signs. 

"The  first  sign  is  a  rustling  noise  that  I 
will  make  when  a  bird  comes  near  to  you. 
That  means  droop.  Let  yourself  down  be- 
hind the  wire  netting  that  I  lean  on,  and 
then  the  bird  will  be  afraid  to  come  close 
enough  to  peck  at  you.  The  second  sign 
is  a  trembling  that  you  will  feel  in  my  arms 
when  the  gardener  comes  along  the  walk. 
That  means  snuggle.  Hide  yourself  as  close 
to  me  as  you  can.  The  third  sign — well, 
I  will  tell  you  the  third  sign  to-morrow 
evening,  for  now  I  am  tired." 

In  the  early  morning  of  a  bright  Septem- 
ber day,  while  the  dew  was  still  heavy  on 
the  leaves  and  the  grass,  and  the  gossamer 
cobwebs  glistened  with  little  diamonds, 
a  hungry  robin  flew  into  the  garden,  and 
Tom  heard  the  signal  "Droop!"  So  he  let 
himself  down  behind  the  woven  wire,  and 
the  robin  put  his  head  on  one  side  and 
looked  at  Tom  greedily,  and  flew  on  to 
find  a  breakfast  elsewhere. 

A  little  before  noon,  when  the  sun  was 
shining  broadly  and  the  silken  tassels  of 
the  corn  were  shriveling  up  into  make- 
believe  tobacco  for  bad  little  boys  to  smoke, 
there  was  a  heavy  step  on  the  garden  walk, 
and  Tom  felt  the  signal  "Snuggle!"  Then 
he  hugged  as  close  as  he  could  to  his 
mother's  side,  and  the  gardener  with  his 
sharp  knife  cut  off  all  Tom's  surviving 
brothers  and  put  them  into  a  box  full  of 
vegetables.  But  he  did  not  see  Tom,  hid- 
den close  and  safe. 

How  glad  the  mother  must  have  been, 
and  how  much  Tom  must  have  loved  her  as 
he  remembered  all  her  wise  lessons!  It  was 
a  long  beautiful  afternoon  that  they  spent 
together,  filled  with  pleasant  reminiscences, 
touched  by  no  shadow  of  gloom,  no  dream 
of  parting.     A  golden  afternoon — the  last ! 

Just  before  sunset,  a  fair  creature, 
clothed  in  white,  came  into  the  garden. 
She  moved  for  a  while  among  the  flowers, 


her  yellow  hair  gleaming  in  the  low  rays 
of  the  sun,  her  eyes  bluer  than  forget-me- 
nots.  Who  could  think  that  such  a  crea- 
ture could  be  cruel  or  heartless?  Who 
could  dream  that  she  would  pursue  her 
pleasure  at  the  cost  of  pain  to  the  innocent? 
Who  could  imagine  that  she  would  take 
life  to  feed  her  own? 

Gently  and  daintily  she  came  down  the 
garden  walk,  past  the  raspberry  patch, 
past  the  tall  rows  of  corn,  past  the  egg- 
plants and  the  peppers,  with  steps  so  light 
that  the  ground  hardly  felt  them,  with 
bright  eyes  glancing  from  side  to  side — 
yes,  with  all  these,  and  also  with  a  re- 
morseless thought  in  her  heart  and  a  basket 
half  full  of  cut  flowers  on  her  arm. 

No  signal  to  droop  or  snuggle  came  to 
Tom.  The  third  signal — ah,  that  he  had 
not  yet  learned!  So  he  basked  his  rosy 
sides  in  the  sunlight  as  the  lovely  appari- 
tion drew  near  to  him.  She  looked  at  him 
with  delight.  She  put  out  her  delicate 
hand  to  embrace  him.  Then,  without  a 
tremor,  she  tore  him  ruthlessly  from  his 
mother's  grasp,  from  the  home  that  he 
loved,  and  dropped  him  in  her  basket. 

"Oh,  you  little  red  beauty!"  she  cried. 
"You  are  just  what  I  wanted  to  fill  up  my 
tomato  salad." 

That  night,  as  she  sat  at  supper,  with 
her  father  and  mother,  an^  her  brother 
and  her  sisters,  she  was  smiling  and  serene, 
for  the  table  was  well  furnished,  and  the 
feast  was  merry.  There  was  white  bread 
that  had  been  ground  from  thousands  of 
innocent  blades  of  wheat,  once  waving  in 
the  sunlight,  and  a  juicy  fish  that  had  been 
lured  and  unwillingly  drawn  from  the  crys- 
tal waters.  There  was  a  brace  of  grouse 
that  had  grown  plump  and  savory  by  feed- 
ing on  the  spicy  berries  in  the  woods.  And 
there  was  Little  Red  Tom,  in  the  center  of 
the  salad,  delicately  sliced,  surrounded  by 
crisp  lettuce  leaves  and  dressed  to  the 
queen's  taste. 

Are  there  not  some  who  would  have  shed 
tears  at  that  sight,  and  lamented  even 
while  they  ate?  But  do  you  suppose  the 
young  girl  was  one  of  that  kind?  Do  you 
imagine  that  she  thought  she  had  played 
a  part  in  a  tragedy?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  She 
was  simply  grateful  that  her  salad  was  so 
good,  and  glad  that  the  others  liked  it. 
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teenth  century 
France,  then  the 
most  powerful 
and  cultivated  of 
nations,  began 
that  series  of  reli- 
gious persecu- 
tions that  robbed 
her  of   her   best 


blood  only  to  enrich  her  rivals,  some  few 
hardy  refugees  found  their  way  to  the 
shores  of  the  new  world.  The  stock  of  Hu- 
guenots proved  virile  on  alien  soil.  Wher- 
ever it  settled  it  was  rich  out  of  all  propor- 
tion in  distinguished  men.  Scant  as  was 
the  seed  that  fell  to  the  western  wilderness, 
it  ripened  generously  there,  and  as  it  gave 
us  the  most  individual  and  picturesque 
personality  in  our  literature  in  Thoreau,  so 
too  it  gave  us  the  most  unique  and  roman- 
tic figure  in  all  our  wars  in  Francis  Marion. 

This  great  soldier  was  born  in  1732  near 
Georgetown,  South  Carolina.  He  was  so 
small  when  he  took  his  first  peep  at  a  world 
wherein  he  was  destined  to  make  so  much 
noise,  that  he  could  have  been  put  into  a 
pint  cup,  and  actually  weighed  less  than  a 
pound.  As  a  child  he  was  sickly,  too,  and 
had  a  hard  struggle  to  live  at  all,  but  was 
distinguished  even  then  for  his  indomitable 
spirit.  As  the  years  went  by,  however, 
his  health  improved,  and  finally  became 
rugged;  but  his  frame  remained  that  of  a 
child  to  the  end. 

A  planter's  son,  his  love  of  adventure 
led  him  to  the  wharfs.  Tales  of  the  buc- 
caneers had  set  the  imaginative  boy  to 
dreaming.  He  had  visions  of  pillaging 
Spanish  treasure  ships;  and,  heedless  of 
his  mother's  tearful  entreaties,  he  went  to 
sea  at  the  age  of  sixteen.     But  he  was 


HEN  in  the  six-  wrecked  when  voyaging  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  after  five  days  in  an  open  boat  on  a 
tempestuous  ocean,  with  nothing  to  drink 
but  the  blood  of  a  dog,  and  nothing  to  eat 
but  its  flesh,  he  was  picked  up  with  a  new 
appreciation  of  his  home  in  the  Sunny 
South.  Here  he  lived,  planting,  hunting, 
reading,  loving  dogs  and  horses,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  taciturnity  among  his 
kind,  until  his  father  died.  Then  he  re- 
moved to  Belle  Isle,  South  Carolina,  and 
was  cultivating  a  few  acres  which  he  owned 
there  when,  at  twenty-three,  the  French 
and  Indian  war  broke  out,  and  he  at  once 
joined  a  troop  of  cavalry  which  his  brother 
had  raised  and  rode  away  to  do  battle  for 
the  English  crown.  In  the  southern  prov- 
inces that  war  consisted  solely  in  the  re- 
pression of  those  Indian  raids  which  French 
influence  stirred  up,  or  the  unjust  measures 
always  characterizing  the  English  in  their 
dealings  with  inferior  races  provoked.  In 
this  desultory  warfare  young  Marion  con- 
ducted himself  with  a  determined  daring  that 
won  the  admiration  of  his  fellow  soldiers. 

At  length  in  1761  the  Cherokee  tribes, 
when  returning  from  the  north,  where  they 
had  fought  as  the  allies  of  the  English 
against  the  French  and  Indians,  stole  pro- 
visions and  horses  from  the  English  set- 
tlers in  the  Carolinas.  As  usual  they  paid 
dearly  for  a  crime  against  which  their  ser- 
vices in  the  field  counted  for  nothing. 
Some  of  their  villages  were  destroyed  by 
the  Provincials,  and  such  of  their  chiefs 
as  fell  -into  the  hands  of  the  settlers  were 
summarily  executed.  Enraged  at  this  un- 
grateful treatment  the  whole  Cherokee  na- 
tion took  to  the  warpath,  and  soon  the 
horrors  of  savage  war  flamed  in  all  the 
mountainous  districts  in  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Carolinas.     South  Carolina  in  this 
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emergency  sent  a  regiment  under  that  Colo- 
nel Moultrie,  afterward  so  distinguished 
for  his  services  before  Charleston  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  Indians,  and  with  him  went  Marion 
as  lieutenant  of  a  company.  In  the  des- 
perate campaigning  that  followed  it  was 
scon  found  that  this  slight,  gentle,  swarthy 
young  man  with  dark  flashing  eyes,  who 
was  so  chary  of  speech,  could  yet  be  prod- 
igal in  daring  deeds.  No  venture  that  re- 
quired courage  and  nerve  but  he  was  in  the 
van.  So  great  was  the  reputation  he  had 
won  in  a  few  weeks  that  in  the  final  battle 
at  Etchoee,  where  Moultrie  overthrew  the 
Cherokees,  Marion  was  assigned  to  lead 
the  assault,  and  pressed  on  with  such  un- 
flinching determination  that  two-thirds  of 
his  command  fell  killed  or  wounded  on  the 
field.  The  battle  completely  broke  the 
power  of  the  savages,  but  the  cruel  meas- 
ures of  repression,  destruction  and  slaugh- 
ter that  followed  deeply  touched  Marion's 
tender  heart,  and  he  recorded  his  sympa- 
thy and  pity  in  letters  which  are  extant. 

For  ten  years  Marion  now  lived  the 
peaceful  life  of  a  planter.  He  was  known 
as  a  gentle,  studious,  silent,  thoughtful 
man  who  loved  books  and  hunting,  and 
who  was  a  tireless  and  fearless  rider.  He 
had  one  characteristic  that  distinguished 
him  among  the  chivalry  of  the  South  even 
in  those  days.  He  cared  nothing  for  con- 
vivial gatherings  or  society,  and  was  even 
indifferent  to  the  charms  of  the  lovely 
women  of  his  state.  But  the  memory  of 
the  willful  disobedience  of  his  seafaring 
boyhood  always  remained  with  him  and, 
as  all  his  biographers  are  fond  of  pointing 
out,  he  was  noted  for  his  filial  piety  and  the 
tenderness  of  his  devotion  to  his  mother. 

When  the  dispute  arose  between  the 
northern  colonies  and  the  mother  country, 
this  quiet,  gentle,  silent  man  suddenly  ex- 
hibited an  astonishing  and  fiery  patriotism. 
Perhaps  ancestral  wrongs  stirred  violently 
in  his  French  Huguenot  blood.  England 
had  been  for  centuries  the  national  enemy 
of  the  French  race,  and  America  was  the 
land  of  religious  freedom  where  his  ances- 
tors had  found  a  refuge.  At  any  rate  the 
grievances  of  the  New  England  provinces 
seemed  to  appeal  to  him  with  passionate 
interest,  and  such  was  his  influence  and 
zeal  that  when  open  rupture  came  in  1775, 
and  the  southern  colonies  were  involved, 


Marion  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  South  Carolina.  Though 
he  took  almost  no  part  in  debate,  he  voted 
with  the  extreme  republicans  and  was  in 
all  ways  prodigiously  active  in  the  cause  of 
independence. 

But  to  act,  not  talk,  was  Marion's  wish 
and  mission,  and  when  a  regiment  was 
raised  by  his  native  state  and  placed  in 
command  of  his  old  companion  in  arms, 
Moultrie,  he  was  made  captain  of  a  com- 
pany. As  such  he  was  present  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Johnson,  where  he  served  with 
great  credit,  and  afterward  was  made  a 
major  and  given  command  of  the  post  of 
Dorchester,  where  the  military  stores  were 
gathered.  But  wishing  more  active  ser- 
vice he  was  soon  ordered  to  Charleston,  and 
was  again  under  Moultrie  at  Sullivan's 
Island  when  the  gallant  repulse  of  the 
British  fleet  before  Charleston  took  place. 
It  was  in  this  action  that  the  celebrated 
Sergeant  Jasper,  of  Marion's  command,  un- 
der a  storm  of  shells,  replaced  upon  the 
walls  of  the  fort  the  flag  which  had  been 
carried  away  by  the  English  guns.  Marion 
was  again  distinguished  for  gallantry  in 
this  battle,  and  fired  the  last  gun  as  the 
ships  of  the  enemy  withdrew.  In  1777  he 
was  given  command  of  six  hundred  sol- 
diers, ill-equipped  and  undisciplined,  for 
the  defense  of  Georgia;  but  the  American 
army  was  forced  to  withdraw  before  the 
immensely  superior  numbers  of  the  British. 
He  was  under  General  Lincoln  when  the  dis- 
astrous attempt  on  Savannah  was  made, 
and  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
dwindling  and  defeated  army.  Later  he  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Moultrie  when  Charles- 
ton was  invested,  but  having  leaped  from 
the  window  of  a  house  in  town  to  escape 
the  importunities  of  some  convivial  friends, 
he  broke  his  leg,  and  had  withdrawn  to 
the  country  to  recuperate  when  the  city 
fell. 

In  all  these  early  years  of  the  struggle 
when  the  fortunes  of  the  Americans  in  the 
South  had  been  growing  more  and  more 
disordered  and  disastrous,  Marion  had 
served  with  great  credit  and  much  zeal,  but 
with  no  special  brilliancy.  But  he  was 
now  about  to  enter  upon  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  romantic  careers  in  the 
annals  of  war. 

After  the  fall  of  Charleston,  patriotism 
in  the  Carolinas  was  at  low  ebb.     Marion 
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was  known  as  an  officer  of  energy  and  dis- 
tinction, and  like  other  prominent  patriots 
he  was  so  hunted  by  the  enemy  that  for  a 
few  months  he  was  in  hiding.  The  Caro- 
linas  were  practically  defenseless  and  the 
British  overran  the  South.  A  condition  of 
things  ensued  which  made  the  plight  of  all 
men  distinguished  for  patriotism  pitiful  in 
the  extreme.  They  were  looked  upon  as 
contumacious  traitors  to  England  and  King 
George,  and  detachments  of  British  troops 
were  busy  pillaging  their  estates,  confiscat- 
ing their  property,  seizing  their  persons, 
and  insulting  their  families.  Men  of  irre- 
proachable character  were  treated  with 
infamous  injustice,  and  summary  execu- 
tions were  common.  In  this  uncivilized 
and  brutal  strife  the  Tories  of  the  land, 
often  stimulated  by  personal  revenge, 
joined  the  King's  troops,  and  were  noted 
for  the  bitterness  of  their  feeling  and  the 
savagery  of  their  measures.  Many  men  of 
courage  were  cowed  into  humble  submis- 
sion by  the  rigor  of  a  barbarous  military 
rule  where  every  commander,  British  or 
Tory,  from  corporal  to  colonel,  dispensed 
injustice  in  proportion  to  the  fierceness  of 
his  temper.  Here  and  there  bands  of  pa- 
triots who  had  lost  all,  or  had  little  to  lose, 
retaliated  with  an  equal  savagery  on  such 
unprotected  Tories  as  they  could  find.  A 
condition  of  ferocious  anarchy  prevailed. 
The  bands  of  avenging  patriots  and  Tories 
were  little  better  than  banditti.  Indeed 
the  brutish  cruelties  practiced  at  times  on 
both  sides  in  certain  sections  are  revolting 
to  relate.  There  are  no  darker  pages  in 
the  history  of  any  civilized  land  than  those 
that  depict  the  woes  of  the  Carolinas  at 
this  time. 

Such  was  the  lamentable  condition  of 
affairs  when  Marion,  as  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  mount  horse,  appeared  among  his  neigh- 
bors at  Belle  Isle  and  gathered  about  him 
a  few  ardent  and  fierce  spirits,  whose  all 
weighed  as  nothing  against  their  wrongs 
and  their  patriotism.  This  little  band  was 
few  in  number;  it  was  at  first  half  clad  and 
miserably  equipped;  but  such  as  it  was  he 
drilled  it  rigorously  for  the  work  it  had  to 
do,  he  instilled  into  it  a  decent  respect  for 
civilized  warfare,  and  it  became  the  nucleus 
of  a  brigade  which,  measured  by  its  op- 
portunities and  achievements,  perhaps  de- 
serves to  be  called  the  most  brilliant  of  any 
in  history.     It  was  a  purely  independent 


troop.  Indeed  there  was  at  this  time  no 
military  organization  in  the  South.  But 
it  learned  to  obey  without  question  the 
silent,  determined  little  man  who  led  it  on 
such  hazardous  and  desperate  ventures;  in 
trying  times  it  never  failed  or  forsook  him, 
and  it  came  to  regard  him  with  the  same 
confidence  and  love  that  Napoleon  inspired 
in  the  Old  Guard. 

But  by  this  time  the  woes  of  the  South 
had  touched  the  struggling  patriots  at  the 
North,  and  while  Marion  was  beginning  to 
win  fame  in  a  bitter  partisan  strife,  an  army 
was  organized  and  on  the  march  under 
General  Gates  to  meet  Cornwallis.  To  the 
commander  of  this  Continental  Army  Mar- 
ion at  once  reported,  but  his  tattered  and 
ragged  band  only  provoked  the  mirth  of 
the  vainglorious  Gates,  and  Mai  ion  was  not 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  impending  fight, 
but  was  ordered  to  use  his  ill-equipped 
force  in  taking  possession  of  the  boats  on  all 
neighboring  streams,  to  prevent  the  retreat 
of  the  British  after  their  expected  defeat. 
Never  was  confidence  less  justified.  By  a 
series  of  blunders  and  delays  Gates  put 
himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  experienced 
Cornwallis,  and  on  August  16,  1780,  was 
utterly  routed  at  Camden,  South  Carolina. 
It  was  now  that  Marion  made  the  first  of  a 
thousand  of  his  brilliant  strokes.  Before 
leaving  the  camp  of  Gates  he  had  been 
chosen  leader  of  a  band  of  the  adventur- 
ous Whigs  from  Williamsburg  County,  and 
uniting  this  with  his  few  devoted  partisans 
he  found  himself  a  colonel  in  rank,  and  in 
command  of  something  like  a  regiment. 
He  immediately  took  the  field.  Riding  all 
night  with  his  augmented  force  toward 
Butler's  Neck,  which  was  the  rendezvous 
of  the  Tories  of  the  district,  he  burst  upon 
them  without  warning,  and  the  suddenness 
and  impetuosity  of  his  charge  completely 
overthrew  them. .  Pausing  only  a  few  hours 
for  rest,  he  turned  west  to  break  up  another 
nest  of  Tories,  when  the  news  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Continental  Army  under  Gates 
reached  him.  Suppressing  the  tidings  for 
fear  of  disheartening  his  men,  he  at  once 
pushed  forward  toward  the  battle-field  and, 
waylaying  the  British  guards,  by  one  of  the 
most  daring  dashes  in  history  put  it  to 
rout  and  liberated  hundreds  of  American 
prisoners.  It  was  at  once  felt  all  through 
the  South  that  a  new  and  wonderful  chief 
had  arisen.     Marion's  success  was  the  one 
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spark  of  hope  in  all  the  Carolinas,  for  bad 
as  the  condition  had  been  before  Gates'  de- 
feat, it  had  now  become  worse,  if  worse  were 
possible.  Prominent  Whigs  had  been  com- 
pelled to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  before; 
they  were  now  ordered  to  take  up  arms 
against  such  bands  of  patriots  as  were  in 
the  field.  The  Tories  became  for  the  time 
so  insolent  that  not  a  few  patriots,  aban- 
doning their  homes,  fled  to  an  exile  in  the 
West,  living  as  they  could  and  not  infre- 
quently dying  from  want. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  Marion  and 
other  partisan  chiefs  checked  the  rancor 
of  the  victorious  English  and  more  ruthless 
Tories.  Marion  had  now  for  his  successes 
been  made  Brigadier-General,  and  with  his 
terrible  brigade  was  the  chief  and  for 
months  the  only  resource  of  the  patriots. 
He  was  the  hope  of  the  hopeless— the  aven- 
ger of  Tory  outrages.  Without  baggage, 
riding  the  fleetest  horses  that  could  be  pro- 
cured, commanding  men  whose  only  wish 
seemed  to  be  to  die,  eluding  with  marvel- 
ous adroitness  the  superior  detachments  of 
British  sent  to  capture  him,  Marion  moved 
like  the  wind  and  struck  with  the  sudden- 
ness and  vigor  of  lightning.  He  became 
the  terror  of  every  Royalist,  and  he  kept 
alive  the  patriotism  of  the  whole  South. 
When,  as  was  often  the  case,  he  was  en- 
compassed by  overwhelming  forces  of  the 
enemy,  his  band  would  dissolve  like  the 
melting  snow — each  man  flying  alone  to 
meet  at  some  distant  point;  and  when  it 
was  supposed  Marion  was  entrapped,  news 
was  brought  of  some  heavy  stroke  of  his  a 
hundred  miles  away.  He  came  to  be  re- 
garded with  superstitious  awe  by  friend 
and  foe.  No  fiction  holds  more  of  romance 
than  the  exploits  of  Marion's  brigade  at 
this  time.  Their  food  was  anything  the 
forest  afforded:  nuts  and  game,  the  wild 
sweet  potato,  parched  corn,  and  at  times 
even  the  bark  of  trees.  Never  did  the  fire 
of  patriotism  burn  more  fiercely  than  in  the 
breasts  of  Marion's  men.  They  had  no 
base  of  supplies;  their  terrible  swords  were 
clumsily  made  from  the  saws  of  frontier 
mills;  their  guns  for  the  most  part  they 
took  from  the  enemy,  and  they  often 
entered  a  fight  with  only  three  rounds  of 
ammunition  apiece.  Familiar  as  they  were 
with  every  jungle  and  swamp,  they  had 
their  refuges  in  times  of  sore  need.  Marion's 
most  famous  camp,  on  Snow's  Island,  was 


surrounded  by  a  deep  swamp,  and  could 
only  be  approached  by  skillful  guidance 
through  the  miles  of  morass.  And  he  had 
other  retreats  scarcely  more  accessible. 
From  these  he  emerged  when  opportunity 
offered,  and  after  striking  savagely,  disap- 
peared as  completely  as  if  he  had  never 
been.  His  forced  marches  and  rapid  sur- 
prises, his  adventurous  escapes  and  quick 
recoils  read  like  miracles.  A  party  of  To- 
ries might  think  themsel  ves  secure  in  afo  ray, 
and  Marion's  men  would  seem  to  start  from 
the  very  ground  to  scatter  them  like  chaff. 
Or  British  regulars  might  be  bivouacked 
with  pickets  posted,  and  almost  with  the 
crack  of  the  sentinel's  warning  gun,  Mari- 
on's men  would  come  yelling  and  sabering 
through  a  camp  ten-fold  more  strong  than 
they,  to  be  gone  on  the  wings  of  night, 
leaving  behind  a  trail  of  blood,  and  often 
carrying  prisoners  with  them,  or  stamped- 
ing the  horses  to  gather  them  themselves. 
The  Tories  now  quailed  as  they  had  made 
the  patriots  quail  before.  The  name  of 
Marion  became  to  them  a  spell  as  terrible 
as  that  of  the  Lion-hearted  Richard  to  the 
Saracens  of  old.  We  have  no  space  to 
trace  his  marvelous  career;  indeed  author- 
itative history  cannot  follow  it  consecutive- 
ly, and  many  exploits  live  only  in  tradition. 
But  there  is  enough  of  the  wonderful  se- 
curely attested  to  show  at  least  the  spirit 
of  truth  in  the  legends.  Sometimes  Mar- 
ion's brigade  contained  nearly  two  thou- 
sand men,  sometimes  it  had  dropped  to 
less  than  a  hundred,  as  the  exigencies  re- 
quired. When  he  took  the  field  in  force 
records  of  his  achievements  are  reasonably 
clear.  Now  he  was  breaking  up  Tory  re- 
cruiting stations;  now  capturing  foraging 
detachments  of  regulars;  now  storming 
around  a  moving  column  of  British;  de- 
stroying bridges;  harrowing  guards;  driv- 
ing away  cattle;  intercepting  dispatches. 
His  movements  were  so  swift  that  they 
seemed  superhuman,  and  where  least  ex- 
pected, there  would  he  strike. 

In  December,  1780,  General  Nathaniel 
Greene  arrived  from  the  North  to  take 
command  of  the  shadowy  wreck  of  Gates' 
army.  "I  have  sent  you  a  general,"  Wash- 
ington wrote.  But  without  men,  arms, 
supplies  or  money  the  best  of  leaders  had 
sorry  work  ahead.  The  wonderful  cam- 
paign that  Greene  conducted,  achieving 
triumphs   through   defeats   that   cost   the 
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British  more  than  they  had  won,  stamps 
him,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  ablest 
general  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Marion,  who  could  now  increase  his 
forces  and  act  more  openly,  was  Greene's 
right  arm.  Never  was  commander  more 
brilliantly  served.  He  kept  his,  chief  in- 
formed of  every  movement  of  the  enemy; 
he  is  said  to  have  had  spies  in  all  the  British 
camps,  and  in  every  town  held  by  them, 
and  to  have  known  almost  every  plan  of 
the  foe  as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  He  still 
carried  on  his  independent  warfare  when 
not  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  main 
army,  and  as  before  he  baffled,  beat  or  out- 
witted every  officer  sent  against  him.  His 
activity  was  prodigious.  He  would  fly 
before  superior  numbers,  and  when  they 
turned,  hang  on  their  rear  and  destroy 
them  in  detachments.  When  he  could 
meet  the  enemy  on  equal  terms  he  would 
fight,  and  never  once  was  he  really  whipped. 
He  has  perhaps  never  had  an  equal  in  his 
sphere  of  operations.  Some  specific  ex- 
amples of  his  exploits  may  be  shown  in 
our  brief  space. 

After  he  had  defeated  the  guard  of  Brit- 
ish regulars  and  liberated  their  prisoners, 
Cornwallis  firmly  determined  upon  his  cap- 
ture, and  dispatched  Colonel  Wemys,  a 
veteran  officer,  with  picked  men,  on  the 
enterprise.  Before  this  force  Marion  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  Wemys,  after 
spreading  desolation  through  the  district 
of  his  pursuit,  turned  back  from  his  hope- 
less quest.  But  Marion  hung  upon  his 
rear,  and  at  Black  Mingo  Creek  fell  upon  a 
party  of  supporting  Tories  in  a  midnight 
attack.  He  had  approached  their  camp 
with  his  usual  stealth,  but  the  alarm  was 
given  by  the  stamping  of  a  horse  upon  a 
wooden  bridge,  and  he  found  the  foe  in 
battle  array.  But  nothing  could  with- 
stand the  valor  of  Marion's  men,  made 
doubly  fierce  by  the  ruthless  destruction 
of  homes  and  property  at  the  hands  of 
Wemys,  and  but  few  Tories  escaped  from 
the  sanguinary  conflict.  In  October  of  the 
same  year,  at  Tarcote  Swamp,  in  the  forks 
of  the  Black  River,  Marion  surprised 
Colonel  Tynes,  commanding  a  small  de- 
tachment of  regulars  and  a  considerable 
number  of  Tories.  Tynes'  men  were  feast- 
ing and  gambling  around  their  camp  fires 
when  Marion's  invincible  brigade  came 
upon  them  like  a  cyclone,  and  so  complete 


was  the  surprise  that  not  a  man  was  lost 
by  Marion,  while  such  of  the  enemy  as  were 
not  killed  fled  to  the  swamps,  and  a  large 
and  much  needed  quantity  of  stores  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Tarlton, 
the  most  vigilant  and  cruel  of  Cornwallis' 
officers,  now  volunteered  to  capture  the 
famous  partisan  chief,  but  after  a  trying 
search  with  a  large  force  of  picked  men, 
which  resulted  only  in  the  wasting  of  his 
own  strength,  he  turned  to  more  promising 
enterprises  with  the  famous  remark  that, 
"as  for  this  damned  swamp  fox,  the  devil 
himself  could  not  catch  him." 

Marion  was  now  known  as  "The  Invinci- 
ble," and,  with  an  augmented  command, 
determined  upon  more  open  war  and  the 
capture  of  Georgetown.  But  without 
artillery  he  could  accomplish  nothing, 
since  he  found  the  British  commander  too 
vigilant  for  a  surprise.  His  nephew,  Ga- 
briel Marion,  a  youth  much  loved  by  the 
brigade,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  To- 
ries about  Georgetown  at  this  time,  and 
was  murdered  without  form  of  trial.  The 
atrocious  deed  was  a  new  incentive  to 
Marion's  men,  and  a  lasting  grief  to  their 
leader. 

I  n  J  anuary ,  1 78 1 ,  Colonel  Harry  Lee,  with 
the  consent  of  Greene,  united  with  Marion 
in  a  second  attempt  on  Georgetown,  which 
was  so  far  successful  that  the  town  was 
entered  and  the  commandant  and  several 
officers  were  taken  prisoners;  but  the  fort 
itself  held  out  until  relieved. 

Later  in  this  year,  Greene  being  forced 
by  the  British  to  ,retreat  north,  Marion, 
with  a  diminished  command,  found  himself 
pursued  by  Major  McElrath,  who  was 
ordered  by  Cornwallis  to  capture  him  at 
any  cost  of  men,  or  to  suffer  disgrace  him- 
self. But  Marion  on  this  occasion  unex- 
pectedly attacked  the  British  themselves, 
and  though  he  forced  them  to  retreat,  was 
so  weak  in  men,  and  so  ill-equipped,  that 
he  could  not  follow  up  his  advantage. 
Subsequently  McElrath  found  his  command 
so  harassed  by  Marion  that  he  abandoned 
all  his  baggage  and  fled  precipitately  in 
the  night. 

Colonel  Watson,  supposedly  the  most  ex- 
perienced officer  of  the  British  Army  for 
such  work,  now  undertook  Marion's  cap- 
ture. He  set  out  with  a  strong  force,  but 
Marion  suddenly  fell  upon  his  advance  guard 
like  a  hurricane,  completely  destroying  it 
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before  it  could  be  reinforced,  and  then 
fled  across  the  Pedee,  destroying  the  bridge. 
Marion's  riflemen,  than  whom  there  were 
no  better  shots,  picked  off  Watson's  men 
as  they  attempted  to  cross  the  river.  The 
British  officer  tried  skirmishing  across  the 
stream  in  force,  but  lost  so  many  men  that 
the  attempt  was  abandoned.  That  night 
his  pickets  were  picked  off  by  unerring 
marksmen.  No  foraging  party  could  leave 
camp,  and  the  British  became  so  demoral- 
ized by  an  enemy  who  never  rested,  and 
who  fought  with  such  gruesome  tactics,  that 
Watson  in  his  turn  was  forced  to  order  re- 
treat, though  outnumbering  Marion  five  to 
one.  On  this  march  Watson's  command 
was  so  depleted  by  Marion's  rifles  and 
sabers  that  only  a  remnant  of  it  reached 
Georgetown.  It  is  stated  that  once  Mar- 
ion's brigade  rode  sabering  straight  through 
this  retreating  army,  which  it  was  too  weak 
to  meet  in  steady  battle.  The  dashing  and 
fearless  chief  led  many  a  charge  seemingly 
as  desperate  as  the  charge  of  the  Six  Hun- 
dred. When  he  could  not  cut  his  way 
through,  he  would  cut  his  way  out  again. 
He  was  often  wounded.  When  his  horse 
fell,  agile  as  a  cat  he  leaped  up  behind  one 
of  his  men,  and  on  one  occasion  it  is  re- 
ported that  he  pulled  a  British  officer  from 
his  saddle  and  rode  away  on  his  captured 
horse.  Never  was  there  a  more  desperate 
fighter. 

But  while  Marion  was  thus  engaged  in 
following  Watson,  the  British  Colonel  Doyle 
succeeded  in  destroying  his  famous  camp 
and  hiding  place  on  Snow's  Island,  and 
it  is  said  that  Marion's  only  moment  of 
despondency  during  the  whole  war  was 
when  the  news  of  the  loss  of  his  beloved 
retreat  was  brought  to  him.  It  was  here 
that  the  British  officer  had  been  led  blind- 
folded to  negotiate  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  and  receive  that  invitation  to  a 
dinner  consisting  solely  of  roasted  potatoes 
served  on  chips,  which  is  famous  in  school 
readers.  This  officer  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared, after  his  return  to  the  British  lines, 
that  there  was  no  conquering  men  of  such 
spirit.  It  was  here,  too,  that  Marion, 
hunted  as  a  traitor  with  a  price  upon  his 
head,  had  found  asylum  in  the  bitterest 
and  most  discouraging  days  of  the  strife; 
here  he  had  planned  his  most  brilliant 
strokes;  here  he  had  spent  days  of  sick- 
ness;  here  he  had  nourished  his  desperate 


hopes,  and  he  had  come  to  love  the  dark 
malarial  jungle  above  any  spot  on  earth. 

But  Marion  had  other  retreats,  and  held 
his  own  in  partisan  fighting  against  over- 
whelming forces,  until  Greene,  rested  and 
strengthened,  was  able  to  move  south  again 
out  of  North  Carolina  in  April,  1781. 
Things  soon  began  to  look  brighter  again, 
and  henceforth  Marion  acted  more  aggres- 
sively. On  the  23d  of  April,  1781,  in  con- 
junction with  Colonel  Lee,  Marion  captured 
Fort  Watson,  which  was  essential  to  the 
British  communication  with  Camden,  their 
main  base  in  the  interior  of  Marion's  native 
state.  Still  without  heavy  artillery  the 
venture  seemed  hopeless,  but  one  of  Mar- 
ion's officers  suggested  the  building  of  a 
tower  of  logs  that  should  command  the 
interior  of  the  fort.  The  structure  was 
erected  in  the  night,  and  in  the  morning 
Marion's  unerring  riflemen  picked  off  the 
gunners  of  the  fort  in  every  attempt  to  load 
and  fire  the  cannon  of  the  stronghold;  and 
the  British,  now  utterly  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Americans,  capitulated.  Lord  Rawdon 
was  now  compelled  to  abandon  Camden, 
the  base  of  his  operations  in  the  interior  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  city  from  which 
Cornwallis  had  marched  to  the  near  battle- 
field where  he  had  so  thoroughly  whipped 
Gates.  The  indefatigable  Marion  was  still 
all  activity.  He  next  besieged  Fort  Mott. 
Yet  unprovided  with  heavy  pieces,  and 
finding  the  place  obstinately  defended,  he 
resorted  to  a  new  resource.  The  strong- 
hold of  the  post  was  the  mansion  house  of 
the  patriotic  Mrs.  Mott,  and  this  house 
Marion  proposed  to  set  on  fire  by  means 
of  flying  arrows  tipped  with  burning  pitch. 
With  much  reluctance  he  made  his  plan 
known  to  the  lady,  and  with  characteristic 
chivalry  left  the  matter  to  her  decision. 
Her  zealous  spirit  not  only  gave  assent, 
but  she  furnished  the  bows  and  arrows,  and 
only  regretted  that  she  had  not  the  skill 
and  strength  to  use  them  herself. 

Fort  Mott  fell,  and  the  British  hold  upon 
the  interior  of  the  state  was  now  thoroughly 
relaxed. 

But  to  follow  Marion  further  in  his  suc- 
cesses is  impossible  in  our  brief  space. 
From  this  time  on  his  operations  in  con- 
junction with  and  under  the  orders  of 
Greene  are  matters  of  general  history.  He 
was  as  vigilant,  as  active,  as  successful  as 
ever.     He  made  a  third  and  completely 
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successful  attack  upon  Georgetown,  a  few 
days  after  Fort  Mott  fell.  Uniting  with 
Sumter,  and  using  his  original  tactics,  he 
skirmished  so  effectively  with  Lord  Raw- 
don  as  to  compel  that  general  to  abandon, 
with  his  superior  strength,  post  after  post. 
In  a  short  action  at  Quimbey  Bridge,  July 
17,  1781,  Marion  further  crippled  Rawdon, 
but  Greene  was  not  strong  enough  to  com- 
plete the  defeat.  In  August  of  the  same 
year  he  made  a  famous  raid  covering  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  miles  entirely  around 
the  British  lines,  while  Greene  was  prepar- 
ing the  Eutaw  campaign.  And  at  Parker's 
Ferry  on  the  thirty-first  of  the  month  Mar- 
ion so  badly  handled  the  British  cavalry 
that  it  was  of  no  use  during  the  balance  of 
the  year.  He  commanded  Greene's  right 
in  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  September 
8,  1 78 1,  and  after  that  victory  pursued  the 
enemy  relentlessly,  capturing  many  prison- 
ers. When  the  British  finally  retired  upon 
Charleston,  it  was  chiefly  Marion's  vigilance 
and  fighting  qualities  that  kept  them  there. 
When  the  end  came  at  Yorktown  he  refused 
to  take  any  revenge  upon  the  now  helpless 
Tories,  and  was  noted  for  his  spirit  of  for- 
giveness and  justice. 

At  the  reorganization  of  his  state  he  was 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  was  con- 
stantly re-elected  till  1790.  As  a  senator 
he  was  noted  at  once  for  his  moderation 
and  his  zeal.  In  1784  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Videau,  a  wealthy  lady  of  the  state, 
and  of  Huguenot  extraction,  and  the  over- 
tures to  matrimony  are  said  to  have  come 
from  the  lady  herself.  In  1790  he  resigned 
as  a  senator  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  then  retired  to  his  wife's  estate 
at  Pond  Bluff,  South  Carolina,  where  he 
died  February  28,  1795.  His  remains  lie 
buried  at  Belle  Isle,  his  early  manhood 
home. 

There  was  so  much  of  mystery  in  Marion's 
exploits,  so  much  of  secrecy  in  his  move- 
ments, so  much  of  the  enigmatic  in  his  char- 
acter, that  he  has  been  the  subject  of  in- 
vention for  many  pens.  But  through  it  all 
his  true  greatness  shines  with  undimmed  lus- 
ter. Other  partisan  chiefstherewere  perhaps 
equally  brave — Davie,  Horry,  Davidson, 
the  fiery  Pickens  and  gallant  Sumter — but 
none  were  so  adroit,  so  resourceful,  so  vigi- 
lant, so  brilliant  in  achievement.  It  is  in- 
deed no  very  extravagant  speculation  to 


presume  that  as  Marion  alone  and  inde- 
pendently continued  the  struggle  in  the 
Carolinas  when  all  other  resistance  was  at 
an  end,  he  saved  the  South,  and  so,  per- 
haps, the  cause. 

As  a  soldier  suited  to  the  kind  of  warfare 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  it  is  doubtful  if 
Marion  ever  had  an  equal.  By  the  Ameri- 
cans he  came  to  be  known  as  The  Invinci- 
ble; by  the  British  he  was  called  The  Fox. 
But  if  he  was  a  fox  in  retreat,  he  was  a 
tiger  in  assault,  and  a  very  lamb  of  gentle- 
ness when  the  victory  was  won.  By  his 
men  he  was  idolized  and  to  them  was  at 
once  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  the  gentlest 
of  commanders. 

Great  as  he  was  as  a  soldier,  he  was 
equally  great  as  a  man.  No  contemporary, 
not  even  Washington,  was  more  lovable. 
In  quickness  of  sympathy,  purity  of  life, 
rectitude  of  intention,  he  was  near  to  per- 
fect righteousness.  His  temper  was  sweet, 
his  humor  quick,  keen  and  refined,  and  he 
was  as  abstemious  as  a  hermit.  No  private 
consideration  ever  dimmed  for  one  moment 
his  sense  of  justice.  His  heart  flamed  at 
every  wrong.  "The  Knight  of  the  Revo- 
lution" he  has  been  called,  and  indeed  nev- 
er did  christening  mediaeval  sword  smite 
kneeling  neophyte  with  more  courageous 
heart  or  purer  soul  or  more  exalted  purpose. 
In  his  first  war  with  the  Indians,  young 
Marion,  touched  by  their  suffering  and  loss, 
wrote  home  with  characteristic  tenderness 
of  feeling:  "I  saw  everywhere  around  the 
footsteps  of  the  little  Indian  children  where 
they  had  lately  played  under  the  shelter  cf 
the  rustling  corn.  No  doubt  they  had 
often  looked  up  with  joy  to  the  swelling 
ears,  and  gladdened  when  they  thought  of 
their  abundant  cakes  for  the  coming  win- 
ter. 'When  we  are  gone,'  thought  I,  'they 
will  return,  and  peeping  through  the  weeds 
with  tearful  eyes,  will  mark  the  ghastly 
ruin  thrown  over  their  homes  and  the 
happy  fields  where  they  had  so  often 
played.'  'Who  did  this?'  they  will  ask 
their  mothers.  'The  white  people — the 
Christians  did  it,'  will  be  the  reply."  This 
gentle  spirit  never  forsook  Marion  in  the 
midst  of  the  bitterest  of  strifes,  and  his 
last  audible,  coherent  words  were,  "Thank 
God,  I  can  lay  my  hand  upon  my  heart 
and  say  that  since  I  came  to  man's  estate 
I  have  never  intentionally  done  wrong 
to  any  one." 
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THE  one  fault  of  our  athletic  genera- 
tion is  that  we  are  apt  to  confine 
our  exercise  to  the  warmer  half  of 
the  year  and  then  "hole  up"  for  the  winter. 
To  keep  warm  we  bundle  up  and  let  it  go 
at  that.  We  have  comparatively  nothing 
to  relieve  the  monotony,  no  outdoor  exer- 
cise good  enough  to  keep  us  in  condition. 
The  fitful  skating  does  not  do  it — certainly 
not  rink  skating — and  coasting  and  sleigh- 
ing, albeit  good  fun,  cannot  properly  be 
classed  as  exercise.  We  are  waking  up, 
though.  We  have  discovered  that  snow- 
shoeing  does  do  it,  and  does  it  well. 

Sporting-goods  houses  that  three  or  four 
years  ago  barely  sold  one  hundred  pairs 
of  snowshoes,  last  season  disposed  of  six, 
seven  and  eight  hundred  pairs  to  men, 
women  and  children.  So  if  you  are  a  fat 
man  buy  snowshoes — a  large  size — and  go 
out  and  climb  a  few  mountains.  It's  a 
good  weight  reducer.  If  you  are  a  thin 
man  with  a  small  appetite,  do  likewise. 
Whoever  you  are,  this  is  what  the  two 
necessities  for  snowshoeing  will  cost  you: 
from  four  dollars  to  ten  dollars  for  snow- 
shoes,  and  from  two  to  five  dollars  for  moc- 
casins. 

The  snowshoe  is  one  of  the  best  of  our 
Indian  legacies.  It  was  undoubtedly  in- 
vented a  long  time  ago,  and  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  unknown  along  with  the 
birch-bark  canoe.  Like  the  canoe,  though 
in  a  lesser  degree,  the  snowshoe  has  been 
modified  and  improved  by  the  white  man. 
The  shape  of  the  bows  and  the  manner  of 
putting  in  the  rawhide  filling  varies  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  Those  made 
by  the  Indians  show  their  tribal  design  as 
do  their  moccasins,  but  generally  speaking 
snowshoes  are  made  for  the  particular  con- 
dition of  the  country  where  they  are  to  be 
used. 


In  the  intense  cold  of  the  far  Northwest, 
where  the  snow  is  deep  and  frozen  to  a  dry 
powder,  the  dog  drivers  use  a  shoe  that  is 
two  and  a  half  feet  long  and  fairly  narrow. 
The  meshes  are  coarse  in  the  spring,  but 
midwinter  and  dry,  hard  snow  necessitate 
an  extremely  fine  mesh.  The  toe  hole  is 
placed  about  two-thirds  the  length  for- 
ward, and  the  toe  of  the  shoe  is  broad  and 
upturned.  In  the  best-made  shoes  the 
filling  is  cleverly  put  in  and  presents  a 
concave  surface  to  the  snow  and  does  not 
sink  in  deeply,  but  carries  up  and  forward, 
so  that  the  body  and  heel  always  remain 
down,  even  at  a  fast  pace. 

In  eastern  Canada  where  the  country  is 
less  open,  the  snowshoe  is  an  almost  exact 
opposite  in  shape.  The  oval  is  shorter  and 
broadened  until  it  appears  very  clumsy; 
nevertheless  it  has  been  generally  accepted 
for  all-round  use.  In  this  model  the  toe 
hole  is  placed  farther  forward  for  ease  in 
hill  climbing. 

The  "club"  shoes  in  the  market  to-day 
follow  this  design,  except  that  they  have 
upturned  toes,  whereas  the  trappers  and 
lumbermen  claim  that  it  is  easier  to  climb 
hills  on  the  old  flat-toed  model,  especially 
when  carrying  a  pack  or  dragging  a  tobog- 
gan. A  specially  designed  shoe  called  a 
"hill  climber"  has  no  filling  forward  of  the 
toe  hole  nor  back  of  the  rear  cross-piece, 
besides  being  very  coarsely  meshed.  To 
borrow  from  an  expressive  friend  who 
owns  a  pair,  "If  you  always  climbed  it 
would  be  a  'cinch/  but  they're  the  divil 
and  all  coming  down."  Where  the  forests 
are  very  dense  the  Indian  uses  a  fairly 
broad  shoe  about  three  feet  in  length, 
enabling  him  to  slip  smoothly  about 
through  the  trees  with  small  danger  of 
tangling  the  tails  in  the  thick  underbrush, 
which  would  be  sure  to  happen  incessantly, 
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f  they  were  modeled  after  those  used  on 
the  open  plains. 

There  is  another  interesting  model,  for- 
merly used  in  the  Adirondacks  and  now 
mostly  confined  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
called  the  "bear-paw"  shoe.  It  is  a  per- 
fect oval  in  shape,  having  no  heel  or  tail. 
It  measures  about  eighteen  by  fourteen 
inches  and  is  coarsely  strung,  the  meshes 
being  two  to  four  inches  across.  This 
coarse  mesh  is  very  necessary  where  the 
snow  is  moist,  as  otherwise  the  shoe  would 
load  up  at  every  step  and  make  traveling 
impossible.  Most  of  the  Eastern  shoes  are 
closely  meshed,  as  the  snow,  being  light 
and  fine  in  a  wooded  country,  sifts  easily 
through. 

In  the  manufacturing  the  rawhide  filling 
is  prepared  by  soaking  strips  of  green  skin 
in  warm  water  and  stretching  it  to  the 
utmost.  Some  of  the  cheap  shoes  are  filled 
with  beef  hide,  which  stretches  badly  when 
wet.  Most  of  them  are  strung  with  deer 
hide,  though  the  best  filling  is  made  of 
caribou  hide,  which  remains  taut  and  hard 
under  all  conditions. 

The  "Montreal  Club"  shoe — so-called — 
is  that  used  by  most  of  the  clubs  and  is 
the  model  generally  found  in  the  market. 
It  measures  four  feet  long  by  eighteen 
inches  wide  in  the  large  size  (almost  any 
size  can  be  obtained).  This  shoe  has  the 
upturned  toe  which,  while  it  may  inter- 
fere with  hill-climbing  somewhat,  prevents 
catching  the  toe  of  the  racquet  under  crust 
or  heavy  snow,  and  so  saves  many  a  fall. 

The  Norwegian  ski  is  used  extensively 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  long 
declivities,  open  cover,  and  general  to- 
pography of  the  country  resembles  that 
of  Norway.  It  would  be  useless  to  the 
Canadian  trapper,  however,  and  as  a  sport 
presents  at  best  a  means  of  sliding  down 
hill,  and  is  best  characterized  by  what  the 
Chinaman  said  when  first  he  saw  the  Amer- 
ican coasting.  "Whish,"  says  he,  with 
a  sweep  of  his  arm;  "walkee  milee  back." 

The  ways  of  attaching  the  snowshoes 
to  the  feet  are  many  and  various,  each 
region  having  its  own  particular  method. 

The  buckskin  thongs  of  the  Indian  and 
trapper  are  too  harsh  for  unaccustomed 
feet,  even  when  well  padded  with  woolen 
socks  and  moccasins,  and  we  who  snow- 
shoe  for  fun  and  the  exercise  will  find  the 
Yankee  toe  piece  the  most  comfortable. 


This  recent  invention  consists  of  a  broad 
strap  which  may  be  buckled  or  laced  over 
the  ball  of  the  foot;  to  this  is  attached  a 
heel  strap  which,  when  buckled  in  place, 
prevents  the  toe  sliding  out.  Its  worst 
fault  is  the  packing  of  the  snow  between 
the  sole  of  the  moccasin  and  the  strap. 

As  the  whole  secret  of  comfortable  snow- 
shoeing  lies  in  the  toe  straps  and  foot  wear, 
it  is  well  to  look  carefully  to  this.  The 
foot  should  be  placed  far  enough  forward 
in  the  straps,  so  that  the  joints  of  the  toes 
can  maintain  a  good  grip  on  the  edge  of  the 
toe  hole.  The  straps  should  be  adjusted 
tight  enough  to  give  perfect  control  of  the 
shoe,  and  loose  enough  to  prevent  the  heel 
from  kicking  into  the  air  at  every  step. 

Wear  flexible  soled  moccasins  always, 
ones  that  are  high  enough  to  lace  tightly 
above  the  ankles.  Those  made  of  smoked 
tan  buckskin,  if  allowed  to  dry  away  from 
the  fire,  will  remain  soft  and  pliable.  Buy 
them  two  or  three  sizes  larger  than  the 
shoes  you  wear,  draw  them  on  over  two 
pairs  of  woolen  socks  and  a  pair  of  Pontiac 
leggings  and  you  will  have  an  ideal  com- 
bination. 

Your  other  garments  are  best  made  cf 
the  Pontiac  or  Mackinaw  blanketing  such 
as  is  universally  worn  by  lumbermen. 
They  are  light  and  warm  and  will  with- 
stand a  tremendous  amount  of  water  be- 
fore wetting  through. 

A  sweater  sounds  well  and  if  worn  inside 
a  light  waterproof  coat  makes  a  comforta- 
ble garment,  otherwise  the  coarse  knitting 
loads  up  with  falling  snow  and  soon  be- 
comes watersoaked;  also  it  is  easily  pene- 
trated by  the  wind.  You  can  rig  up  in 
what  clothes  best  suit  your  pocketbook 
and  artistic  taste. 

A  fifteen-minute  trial  will  teach  you  the 
rudiments  of  snowshoeing.  It  is  very  sim- 
ple: you  merely  step  forward  far  enough 
to  clear  the  other  shoe.  You  do  not  need 
to  walk  with  your  feet  spread  far  apart; 
the  inner  edges  of  the  racquets  glide  over 
and  over  each  other  with  each  successive 
step,  and  the  tails  of  the  shoes  always  re- 
main dragging  upon  the  ground.  You 
might  better  have  some  of  your  sarcastic 
friends  around  at  the  first  attempt,  because 
if  you  should  happen  to  get  a  fall  into  deep 
snow  you  will  probably  be  in  the  position 
of  the  boy  who  went  swimming  with  blad- 
ders tied  to  his  feet. 


1 


Hill  sliding  on  snowshoes  requires  some  of  the  skill  of  a  tight-rope  walker. 
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Snowshoe  Picnicking 


And  so  you  go  forth  into  a  new  world — 
the  woods  in  winter. 

You  thought  you  were  going  to  be  cold, 
and  bundled  up  in  anticipation;  now  as 
you  go  upon  your  perspiring  way  you  begin 
to  take  things  off  and  drop  them  by  the 
wayside. 

The  snow  is  soft,  perhaps,  and  the  shoes 
sink  eight  or  ten  inches;  it  is  obvious  that 
each  step  forward  is  only  to  be  accom- 
plished at  the  expense  of  lifting  the  shoe 
out  of  the  hole  it  has  made — at  least  it  is 
obvious  after  you  have  forgotten  to  do 
it  once — and  you  begin  to  wonder  what 
causes  that  peculiar  feeling  along  the  front 
of  your  thighs.  Then  you  climb  a  few  hills 
and  your  tendon  of  Achilles  begins  to  sit 
up  and  take  notice.  After  a  while  you  go 
home.  You  are  good  and  tired  of  course, 
and  you  are  hungry — you  bet  you  are 
hungry ! 

The  next  time  you  go  out  in  the  evening, 
perhaps.  There  is  a  full  moon  and  the 
winter  woods  are  a  fairyland,  whose  inhab- 
itants are  sparkling  with  diamonds.  When 
you  return  this  time  you  are  just  as  hun- 
gry, but  less  tired.  One  day  you  start  on 
a  snowshoe  picnic. 

The  word  picnic  calls  to  mind  pine  groves 
and  babbling  brooks  with  the  thermometer 
dodging  around  8o°  in  the  shade;  that  one 
may  be  comfortable  and  contented  on  a 
winter  picnic  is  not  generally  known. 

You  drive  into  the  country  five  or  ten 
or  twenty  miles  to  an  old  inn — an  old  inn 
where  they  are  always  expecting  such  par- 
ties, if  you  can  find  it.  Then  you  make 
arrangements  for  a  dinner  at  five  o'clock 
and  sally  forth.  You  strap  on  the  snow- 
shoes,  pick  up  the  coffee  pail,  the  tin  cups 
and  packages,  and  "hike"  for  the  woods. 

The  fun  begins  at  the  first  fence;  snow 
drifts  on  to  a  stone  wall,  but  it  blows 
through  barbed  wire,  and  a  fence  of  this 
type  is  a  highly  entertaining  proposition 
for  snowshoes.  Some  of  the  party  lie  down 
and  wriggle  through.  You  think  you  can 
climb  it;  you  get  to  the  top  and  sit  on 
a  post,  and  there  you  are!  The  tails  of 
your  shoes  hang  straight  down;  if  you 
jump  you  break  them.  You  are  not  even 
sure  that  you  can  fall  and  do  it  gracefully. 
Assistance  is  always  at  hand  however. 

Numerous  camping  places  begin  to  pre- 
sent themselves.  In  turn  each  one  of  the 
party,  after  a  fall,  promptly  decides  that 


this  is  the  spot,  setting  forth  the  claim 
that  they  have  already  begun  to  clear  away 
the  snow.  You  place  them  properly  on 
their  feet  again.  They  dig  the  snow  out 
of  their  eyes  and  begin  to  see  differently, 
so  you  go  farther  into  the  woods.  After 
awhile  you  find  a  sheltered  spot  and  it  is 
unanimously  voted  that  you  eat  right  there 
and  then. 

You  slip  off  the  snowshoes  and  using 
them  as  shovels  scrape  away  the  snow  down 
to  the  ground.  In  the  center  of  the  cleared 
space — eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter  it 
should  be — you  build  your  fire  and  melt 
some  snow  for  the  coffee.  The  snow  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  little  clearing  is 
carefully  packed  and  lined  with  fir  boughs. 
Now  you  sit  around  and  eat  things;  no  one 
waits  for  the  coffee  to  boil — not  much! 
When  the  last  crumbs  are  ea'en  and  the 
coffee-pail  emptied  you  smoke  and  have 
a  talky-talk. 

By  and  by  you  slip  on  the  shoes  again 
and  file  away  through  the  woods.  A  sharp 
climb  brings  you  to  the  top  of  things,  where 
the  united  party  stops  to  catch  its  breath. 
Then  you  hunt  for  a  slide.  All  you  need 
is  a  hill  that  is  steep  enough;  you  will  not 
have  a  bit  of  trouble,  the  steeper  it  is  the 
more  quickly  you  arrive  at  the  bottom. 
The  first  one  down  the  hill  breaks  a  trail 
— makes  the  slide.  You  place  one  foot 
before  the  other  and  sit  upon  the  tail  of 
the  rear  shoe,  which  rests  upon  the  tail  of 
the  forward  shoe.  By  simply  turning  the 
foremost  racquet  to  the  right  or  left  you 
easily  dodge  the  rocks  and  trees.  If  you 
are  not  particular  as  to  where  and  how 
you  land,  you  nrght  stand  up  and  slide. 
An  old-fashioned  toss  into  four  feet  of 
snow  is  no  joke,  however;  you  either  have 
to  turn-to  and  dig  yourself  out  or  accept 
the  kind  assistance  of  a  friend  who  may 
also  be  in  need. 

Now  the  fading  day  turns  you  back  to  the 
inn.  While  you  wait  for  dinner  you  go  up 
in  the  dance-hall — an  old  country  dance- 
hall  it  is — and  waltz  in  your  moccasins. 

The  dinner!  Piping  hot  oyster-stew, 
chicken  pie,  baked — but  what's  the  use! 
Afterward  you  draw  up  in  front  of  the 
blazing  fire  and  smoke  and  tell  your  best 
stories.  And  last  of  all — whisper! — the 
ride  home  in  the  moonlight  behind  the 
flying  horses,  with  the  right  girl  next,  is 
just  about  the  right  kind  of  a  finish. 


A  tumble  is  an  incident  that  never  loses  its  charm — especially  to  the  onlookers. 


'A  strong  contrary  wind  sprang  up  and  enveloped  us  in  clouds  of  drifting  snow. 


LOST   IN  ARCTIC   NIGHT 


By  ISAAC   COWIE 


DRAWING   BY  TAPPAN   ADNEY 


IN  answer  to  an  invitation  from  the  cap- 
tains of  the  San  Francisco  whaling 
fleet,  that  year  wintering  at  Herschell 
Island,  I  loaded  a  sled  with  pemmican, 
dried  venison  and  frozen  fish  (the  last 
named  for  the  dogs),  and  set  out  for  the 
ships,  accompanied  by  Teeth  Awry,  a  Lou- 
cheux  Indian. 

At  the  end  of  our  250  mile  jaunt  we  re- 
ceived a  lordly  welcome  from  officers  and 
crews,  and  the  short  time  at  my  disposal 
flew  wi'lh  astonishing  swiftness.  At  last, 
with  great  reluctance,  I  bade  farewell  to  our 
kind  friends  of  the  ships  and,  loaded  down 
with  provisions  that  seemed  luxuries  to  me, 
departed  in  the  twilight  of  a  northern  noon. 
Charlie  Walker,  a  mate  of  the  Beluga,  was 
going  in  the  same  direction  to  obtain  white- 
fish  from  an  Eskimo  encampment,  so  joined 
our  party. 

Crossing  the  rough  ice  of  the  strait  in 
safety,  and  thankfully  declining  the  press- 
ingly  proffered  hospitalities  of  some  Es- 
kimos, camped  in  snow  huts  on  the  main 
shore,  we  headed  east,  skirting  the  beach, 
behind  which  an  undulating  snow-covered 
plain  stretched  to  the  foot  of  the  high  range 
of  mountains  within  full  view  from  the  sea. 

By  camping  time  it  had  come  on  to  blow, 
snow  and  drift  so  hard  that  we  were  obliged 
to  follow  the  Eskimo  fashion  of  building  a 
snow  hut  in  which  to  sleep.  In  it  we  ate 
our  supper,  prepared  at  a  driftwood  fire  out- 
side, by  the  light  of  an  extemporized  lamp 
of  whale  blubber,  the  heat  of  which  took 
the  chill  off  the  air  of  our  snowy  bedcham- 
ber. Similarly,  our  dogs,  after  their  sup- 
per of  blubber,  sought  shelter  in  the  Snow, 
treading  holes  in  it,  and  lying  down  therein. 
Soon  they  were  covered  up  with  drift,  and 
so  passed  the  night  in  all  the  warmth  and 
comfort  usually  falling  to  the  lot  of  a  train 
dog. 


The  night  was  passed  comfortably.  Next 
morning  the  wind  had  ceased.  When  we 
came  to  dig  up  our  dogs,  one  of  Walker's 
team  was  missing,  and  so  was  his  sled.  This 
animal,  being  known  to  be  addicted  to  the 
obnoxious  habit  of  running  back  "home" 
during  the  first  night  or  two  out  on  a  jour- 
ney, had  been  left  in  harness  attached  to 
the  sled,  which  Walker  had,  as  he  thought, 
securely  stuck  in  a  drift.  It  seemed  as  if 
Walker  might  have  to  return  to  the  ship  to 
complete  his  team,  till  Teeth  Awry,  who 
had  been  sent  to  reconnoiter  on  the  back 
trail,  came  back  driving  the  fugitive,  whose 
sled  had  got  jammed  between  two  pieces  of 
ice,  and  had  brought  him  to  a  standstill  a 
couple  of  miles  from  camp. 

Then  we  resumed  our  journey,  making  a 
rapid  march  over  smooth  ice  till  toward 
evening,  when  hummocky  ice  and  billowy 
drifts  obstructed  our  progress  and  demand- 
ed more  skillful  dog  driving.  Walker,  not 
being  quite  up  to  the  art,  now  began  to  drop 
behind  and  to  delay  us.  In  this  way  we 
made  but  slow  headway  along  a  stretch 
of  beach  destitute  of  driftwood,  while  we 
were  anxious  to  reach  a  gap  on  the  coast, 
through  which  we  could  pass  into  a  lagoon, 
where  there  was  plenty  of  fuel. 

All  at  once,  with  the  suddenness  peculiar 
to  that  region,  down  dropped  the  breeze 
before  which  we  had  been  running.  The 
stars  and  Northern  Lights  grew  faint.  Next, 
after  a  short  interval  of  calm,  a  strong  con- 
trary wind  sprang  up,  and  enveloped  us  in 
clouds  of  drifting  snow.  In  the  swiftly  in- 
creasing cold  and  wind  we  waited  for  Walk- 
er to  come  up,  and  then  ran  on  again  ^to- 
ward the  gap;  but  upon  reaching  it  he  had 
again  dropped  out  of  sight  and  hearing.  We 
both  shouted,  without  result.  Then  I  sent 
the  Loucheux  out  at  right  angles  to  the 
route,  telling  him  to  keep  on  shouting  as  he 
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went;  while  I  remained  by  the  sled,  also 
keeping  up  the  yelling  to  attract  Walker. 

But  all  our  efforts  to  raise  our  voices 
above  the  ever-increasing  roar  of  the  hurri- 
cane proved  useless.  The  Indian  with  dif- 
ficulty found  his  way  back  to  the  sled, 
where,  in  spite  of  vigorous  stamping  of  feet 
and  beating  of  arms,  I  was  already  almost 
frozen.  The  Indian  yelled  in  my  ear,  and 
though  I  could  not  hear  him  on  account  of 
the  deafening  sound  of  the  tempest  and  my 
ears  being  covered  with  the  flaps  of  my  cap 
and  the  thick  hood  of  my  deerskin  capote,  I 
understood  his  signs  of  failure  to  find  Walk- 
er, and  of  the  immediate  necessity  of  taking 
shelter  to  save  ourselves  from  death.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  painful  reluctance,  I  gave 
the  signal  to  head  for  the  gap,  leaving  our 
poor  companion  to  the  horrors  of  being  lost 
in  a  blizzard  on  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

We  had  already  held  out  too  long  for  our 
own  good.  We  were  chilled,  and  the  wax- 
ing wind,  with  its  clouds  of  drift,  and  the 
heavy  snowfall  rendered  our  course  uncer- 
tain. Battling  through  the  cold  blast,  led 
by  the  instinct  of  the  Indian  and  the  dogs, 
we  at  length  found  our  way  to  the  desired 
haven,  alongside  a  pile  of  driftwood,  under 
a  high  snowbank.  We  soon  collected  wood, 
but  our  hands  by  this  time  were  too  cold  to 
make  fire.  And  even  with  warm  hands,  in 
that  swirling,  eddying  wind  it  would  have 
been  hard  work  to  light  a  match  and  ignite 
the  shavings.  Luckily  the  Indian  had  a 
large  lump  of  touchwood  in  his  fire  bag  and, 
by  catching  fire  from  a  match  held  with 
it  and  then  struck,  this  touchwood  provi- 
dentially saved  us.  Sheltering  the  precious 
spark  by  surrounding  it  with  oui  bodies 
enfolded  in  each  other's  overlapping  over- 
coat, we  carefully  nursed  it  into  a  blaze. 
But  the  winds  eddying  under  the  adjoin- 
ing snowbanks,  sending  the  smoke  and 
flames  in  every  direction,  forced  us  to  devise 
some  other  place  in  which  to  seek  shelter 
from  the  elements.  The  snowbank  behind 
was  high,  deep  and  hard,  so  turning  to  this 
with  our  snowshoes  for  shovels,  first  exca- 
vating a  short  tunnel,  we  soon  rounded  out 
of  its  interior  a  cave,  high  enough  to  stand 
in  when  stooping,  and  large  enough  to 
spread  our  deerskin  robes  for  a  bed. 

After  feeding  our  faithful  dogs,  which 
soon  after  found  couches  in  and  were  cov- 
ered up  by  the  snow,  we  placed  our  bed- 
ding and  provisions  in  the.  nvp      Blocking 


up  the  entrance  with  a  slab  of  snow  crust, 
we  lit  and  heated  the  place  with  lumps  of 
blubber,  into  which  we  inserted  stripsof  cot- 
ton to  serve  as  wicks  for  these  rude  candles. 
Over  these,  we  cooked  our  supper;  and  then 
lighting  our  pipes,  rolled  ourselves  in  our 
deerskin  bed,  leaving  the  blubber  candles 
burning. 

The  drifting  snow  soon  filled  up  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  place  became 
quite  warm  and  rather  damp.  Anxious  as 
I  was  for  the  fate  of  our  comrade,  while  com- 
paring our  secure  refuge  with  his  battle  in 
the  open,  fatigue  and  warmth  soon  over- 
came me  and  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  At 
the  usual  hour  I  woke  up,  from  an  uncom- 
fortable dream  of  being  lost  and  frozen  to 
death,  with  a  sense  of  oppression  and  anx- 
iety. The  blubber  had  gone  out.  I  tried 
to  light  a  match,  but  the  head  only  flared  up 
an  instant  and  expired.  I  tried  several  with 
the  same  result.  Then  I  was  seized  with 
an  intense  headache,  a  fit  of  coughing,  and 
a  sense  of  suffocation  and  dizziness  set  in. 
Lying  back  in  bed  and  recovering  a  little, 
I  now  realized  that  our  breathing  and  the 
burning  blubber  had  exhausted  the  air  of 
our  snowy  chamber,  that  its  damp  sides  and 
outlet  had  frozen  and  enclosed  us  hermeti- 
cally from  the  outside  air.  Rousing  my 
companion,  who  lay  next  to  the  "door,"  I 
told  him  to  clear  the  entrance  tunnel  of  its 
now  hard  frozen  and  tightly  packed  snow- 
drift. He  had  hard  work  with  axe  and 
knife  in  burrowing  his  way  out,  and  by  the 
time  he  reached  the  open  air  our  bedroom 
and  its  entering  passage  were  full  of  ice  and 
snow,  and  Teeth  Awry  was  exhausted  with 
his  efforts. 

It  was  now  calm  and  clear;  so  hurrying 
to  our  old  pile  of  driftwood  on  the  beach, 
we  soon  kindled  a  roaring  fire,  at  which  we 
dried  our  frozen  garments  and  bedding  and 
cooked  our  breakfast. 

Whilst  so  engaged  we  were  speculating 
upon  the  probable  fate  of  Walker  in  that 
wild  night  of  awful  cold  and  storm,  and 
planning  a  search  for  him,  or  rather  for  his 
body,  for  his  escape  alive  would  be  a  mira- 
cle. Suddenly  out  of  the  darkness  came  a 
weird  cry,  resembling  that  of  a  crow,  which, 
however,  never  calls  in  the  dark.  As  we 
were  wondering  at  this,  the  call  was  repeat- 
ed, sounding  somewhat  nearer  and  differ- 
ent. Then  there  came  a  sharp  sound  like 
the  crack  of  a  whip  in  the  clear,  still  air.     It 
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was  succeeded  by  the  yelp  of  a  dog.  We 
shouted,  and  were  answered  by  a  human 
voice  in  the  distance,  and  then  we  yelled 
and  cheered  with  joy,  for  it  could  only  be 
Walker.  We  threw  up  brands  from  the 
fire  and  a  fresh  hail  showed  we  were  seen  as 
well  as  heard,  and  presently  came  the  sound 
of  jingling  bells,  cracking  whip,  and  yelping 
dogs,  and  Walker  dashed  up  to  the  camp- 
fire  with  his  team. 

"Hurrah!  I  never  expected  to  see  you 
alive  again!"  I  cried  as  I  rushed  to  meet 
him  with  extended  hand.  "Are  you  badly 
frozen?" 

"No,"  replied  Walker,  "only  bruised  a 
bit,  and  very  hungry,  thirsty,  and  thankful 
for  my  escape." 

"Come,  have  a  glass  of  grog,  and  then 
some  breakfast  which  is  just  ready,"  I  said, 
handing  him  a  brandy  pocket  flask — one  of 
the  captain's  presents. 

Seated  on  a  deerskin  before  the  campfire, 
tailor-fashion,  with  his  plate  in  his  lap,  our 
lost  and  found  friend,  after  taking  off  the 
edge  of  his  appetite,  related  his  story. 

"When  it  came  on  to  blow  and  drift 
right  in  our  teeth,  and  my  dogs  having  lost 
sight  of  you  started  edging  away  from  the 
wind,  first  one  way  then  another,  I  had  no 
end  of  trouble  heading  them  in  the  right 
direction,  first  running  up  on  their  port, 
next  minute  on  their  starboard  sides.  At 
last,  when  nearly  exhausted  with  this,  I 
bethought  myself  of  trying  whether  they 
would  follow  if  I  went  ahead.  I  was  not 
at  all  sure,  so  I  tied  a  string  to  the  leader 
and  went  ahead,  calling  them  to  follow  me. 
Fortunately  this  succeeded  and  we  went  on 
in  the  right  direction,  although  the  blind- 
ing blast  and  drift  made  it  terribly  hard 
work.  Presently  I  came  to  a  place  where 
the  ice  had  been  jammed  up  high  on  end, 
and  in  following  along  this  ridge  to  find 
a  gap  to  go  through  we  at  length  reached 
the  shore.  That  was  so  much  anyhow,  and 
considering  it  was  no  use  trying  to  rejoin 
you  in  the  storm  and  darkness,  I  decided  to 
make  a  burrow  in  the  drift,  and  get  covered 
up  with  my  dogs  under  the  snow  for  the 


night.  In  looking  about  for  a  suitable 
place  I  stumbled  upon  a  dome-shaped  drift, 
which  to  my  joy  turned  out  to  be  a  deserted 
Eskimo  snow  hut.  Using  my  snowshoe  as 
a  scoop,  after  some  labor  I  cleared  away 
the  snow  from  the  entrance,  and  then  1  was 
safe  for  the  night.  I  had  blubber  for  the 
dogs, but  no  provisions  for  myself,  as  they 
were  all  on  your  sled.  So,  supperless,  I  lay 
down  in  my  deerskin  sleeping-bag,  with  the 
dogs  huddling  close  to  me,  and  warm  and 
comfortable,  fell  asleep. 

"This  morning  I  had  some  difficulty 
burrowing  my  way  out  of  the  hut,  which  I 
guessed  to  be  one  described  as  beyond  the 
gap  leading  into  this  lagoon.  The  snow  be- 
ing deep  and  the  ascent  steep,  I  had  to  go 
ahead  to  beat  a  road  and  then  come  back 
for  the  dogs.  By  doing  this  several  times  I  at- 
tained what  appeared  to  be  the  highest  part 
of  the  ground,  and  drove  the  dogs  ahead, 
downhill.  The  descent  soon  became  steep, 
and  with  the  sled  rushing  on  to  their  heels 
the  dogs  took  to  the  gallop,  whilst  I  fol- 
lowed, holding  on  for  life  to  the  tail  line, 
sometimes  on  my  feet,  but  often  off  them, 
and  dragged  like  a  sack  over  drifts,  ice, 
rocks,  and  sometimes  headlong  over  sharp 
pitches.  At  last,  bruised  and  almost  sense- 
less, I  found  we  were  on  level  ice,  and  the 
dogs  still  racing.  After  they  slowed  down 
a  bit,  I  managed  to  get  on- the  sled,  where  I 
began  to  recover  from  my  rough  and  rapid 
run  downhill.  And  then  I  looked  up  and 
to  my  joy  saw  the  gleam  of  your  big  fire  in 
the  distance.  The  dogs,  either  seeing  or 
scenting  it,  had  already  turned  that  way, 
and  were  hastening  their  pace,  encouraged 
by  the  whip. 

"Here  I  am,  thank  God!  and  feel  quite 
fit  to  go  on  to  the  fishery." 

After  that  our  journey  was  continued, 
without  unusual  incident,  till  we  arrived  at 
the  Beluga  s  Eskimo  fishery,  from  which 
Walker  was  to  return  to  the  ship  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  Eskimos  with  laden 
sleds.  There  we  parted,  hardly  hoping  to 
meet  again,  for  he  was  a  roving  seaman 
and  I  an  inland  fur  trader. 
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ENTLEMEN,  will 
you  have  cham- 
pagne or  milk  ? 
They  cost  the 
same." 

It  was  Mr.  Levi 
P.  Morton  who 
addressed  the 
question  to  some 
guests  at  his  mag- 
nificent country  place,  and  the  point  of  it 
lay  in  its  application  to  the  extreme  ex- 
pensiveness  of  running  a  private  and  non- 
commercial farm  equipped  with  all  the  new- 
est and  most  up-to-date  improvements. 

Nevertheless  farming,  within  the  last 
few  years,  has  undergone  a  surprising  devel- 
opment, and  quite  a  number  of  very  rich 
men  who  have  adopted  the  fashion,  new  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  of  spending  most  of 
their  time  in  the  country,  living  on  great 
estates  patterned  after  the  English  model, 
have  taken  up  agriculture  more  or  less  seri- 
ously, as  becomes  "landed  gentry,"  and 
have  undertaken  to  sell  their  products  in 
open  market.  It  is  said,  too,  that  some  of 
them  make  money  by  it,  the  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, and  live  stock  of  various  kinds  pro- 
duced by  them  being  of  such  exceptional 
quality  and  desirableness  as  to  command 
fancy  prices.  Only  recently  it  has  been 
announced  that  a  young  woman  of  social 
prominence,  Miss  Margaret  Chanler,  is  con- 
templating a  venture  of  the  sort,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York. 

A  typical  farm  of  this  kind  is  indeed  a 
marvel  from  the  view-point  of  the  acciden- 
tal visitor.  It  is  on  a  very  large  scale,  com- 
prising a  thousand  or  more  acres,  and  is 
kept  in  such  perfect  order  that  it  might 
fairly  be  described  as  an  agricultural  park. 
This  orderliness,  however,  is  merely  an  ex- 
pression of  the  admirable  system  by  which 


it  is  managed,  all  of  its  affairs  being 
conducted  in  the  most  business-like  man- 
ner imaginable.  Even  the  fields  are  num- 
bered, each  of  them  being  credited  on  the 
books  with  the  value  of  the  crop  it  yields, 
while  every  hour  of  labor  expended  upon  it 
is  charged  against  it;  a  gang  of  boys,  under 
a  foreman,  is  employed  to  do  nothing  but 
weed;  telephones  connect  all  parts  of  the 
farm,  and  the  grass  on  the  lawns  is  cut  by 
an  automobile  mower,  which,  propelled  by 
gasoline  and  running  at  a  rate  of  ten  miles 
an  hour,  will  clip  an  acre  in  an  almost  in- 
credibly short  time. 

The  barns  on  such  a  farm  are  not  of 
wood,  but  of  artificial  stone,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  dairy  and  all  other 
important  buildings.  This  method  of  con- 
struction is  advantageous  not  only  because 
it  renders  fires,  which  might  destroy  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  valuable 
live  stock,  impossible,  but  also  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  promotes  cleanliness.  Even  the 
piggery  is  of  stone,  not  a  bit  of  wood  being 
used  anywhere  about  it,  either  inside  or 
outside.  The  very  exercise  yards  for  the 
pigs  are  enclosed  with  fences  of  wire  net 
supported  by  iron  posts  set  in  concrete. 

An  up-to-date  pigsty  of  this  description 
is  undeniably  a  marvel.  It  is  a  house  much 
nicer  than  most  people  have  to  live  in,  suit- 
ably modified  for  the  accommodation  of 
high-bred  porkers;  it  is  lighted  by  electric- 
ity, its  floor  is  of  concrete,  and  its  windows, 
which  admit  plenty  of  light,  are  provided 
with  fly-screens  in  summer.  The  building, 
which  is  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  length,  is  of  one  story,  and  the  floor  space 
is  divided  up  into  a  series  of  rooms,  as  they 
might  be  called,  with  walls  of  artificial  stone 
four  feet  high.  There  are  ten  single  rooms 
and  four  double  rooms,  arranged  on  both 
sides  of  the  passage-way  which  runs  the 
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length  of  the  building.  Each  of  the  sin- 
gle rooms  contains  a  sow  and  a  bunch  of 
piglings;  in  each  double  room  are  ten  or 
twelve  young  pigs  in  process  of  fattening 
for  market. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  one  or  two  of 
the  rooms  will  be  reserved  for  boars  of  ped- 
igree, or  for  choice  stock  kept  for  breeding 
purposes.  In  any  such  case,  or  where  the 
occupant  is  a  lady  pig  with  family,  a  door- 
plate — a  square  metal  frame  in  which  a 
printed  card  is  placed — gives  the  name  of 
the  animal,  the  date  of  his  or  her  birth,  the 
sire  and  dam,  and  the  registration  num- 
ber. To  every  pigling  a  name  is  given  al- 
most as  soon  as  it  is  born,  a  numbered  tag 
being  attached  to  its  ear  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  its  identity.  This  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  of  course,  in  order  that 
proper  pedigrees  may  be  given  with  pigs 
sold.  When  it  is  considered  that  a  female 
pig  ten  months  old  may  be  worth  $100,  or  a 
male  pig  $50,  one  easily  sees  that  there  is 
money  in  the  business  of  raising  them,  with 
eight  or  ten  to  a  litter.  A  fine  sow  some- 
times fetches  as  much  as  $500. 

When  one  sees  pigs  kept  in  this  way, 
one  has  an  opportunity  to  realize  that  they 
are  not  in  reality  unclean  animals — indeed 
quite  the  contrary,  when  they  have  a  chance 
to  be  decent.  Each  room  in  the  piggery 
has  a  floor  of  concrete  covered  with  fresh 
shavings;  its  galvanized  iron  door  swings 
at  an  angle  in  such  a  way  that  the  concrete 
trough  on  the  outside  of  it,  when  filled  with 
food,  can  be  made  accessible  from  the  inside 
at  an  instant's  notice.  A  perfect  system  of 
ventilation  carries  all  the  bad  air  upward 
and  out  of  the  building,  so  that  not  a  parti- 
cle of  odor  is  perceptible.  Everything,  in 
short,  is  neat  as  a  new  pin  and  as  inviting 
to  the  eye  as  to  the  nostrils. 

Belonging  to  each  room  is  a  yard  sixty 
feet  long  by  ten  feet  in  width,  floored  with 
vitrified  brick  and  covered  with  clean  white 
sand.  At  the  foot  of  the  yard  wherein  the 
pigs  take  exercise  and  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  the  open  air,  there  is  a  bathtub — 
a  most  valuable  convenience,  inasmuch  as 
pigs,  notwithstanding  the  popular  impres- 
sion to  the  contrary,  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  water  and  greatly  delight  in  the  luxury 
of  bathing. 

You  will  find  it  equally  interesting  to 
observe  the  ways  in  which  the  cows  are 
kept  on  this  wonderful  farm.     They  do  not 


browse  at  large  like  ordinary  cows,  but  are 
tethered  out  in  the  fields  at  regular  inter- 
vals of  fifty  feet,  each  of  them  having  only 
that  much  range  for  grazing.  Thus  when 
a  herd  is  overlooked  from  a  distant  eleva- 
tion, it  has  an  almost  military  appearance. 
Jerseys  are  much  given  to  fighting,  and, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  liable  to  injure  each 
other,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  apart. 

Now,  when  the  cows  are  taken  out  to  pas- 
ture or  brought  home,  they  are  not  driven, 
but  are  led.  Furthermore,  they  are  usually 
disposed  to  follow  one  person  and  nobody 
else,  so  that  it  is  found  best  to  divide  the 
herd  into  tens,  and  to  allot  each  ten  to  one 
man,  who  not  only  escorts  them  to  and  from 
the  fields,  but  takes  care  of  them  altogeth- 
er, grooming,  washing,  and  milking  them. 
Such  cows  as  these  are  as  carefully  brushed 
and  otherwise  groomed  every  day  as  if  they 
were  race  horses,  special  care  being  taken 
to  keep  their  tails,  feet  and  udders  immac- 
ulate. Each  animal  has  her  own  stall,  and 
wears  about  her  horns  a  light  brass  chain, 
to  which  is  attached  a  medal  bearing  her 
number. 

The  cow  barn  is  of  artificial  stone,  with 
floor  of  concrete.  Like  the  piggery,  it  is 
lighted  by  electricity  at  night.  The  parti- 
tions between  the  stalls  are  skeleton  bar- 
riers of  metal,  extremely  simple  but  sub- 
stantial. Arranged  in  a  double  row,  facing 
the  middle  aisle  of  the  building,  the  ani- 
mals take  their  food  from  concrete  troughs 
which  run  along  in  front  of  the  stalls,  these 
receptacles  being  filled  with  drinking  water 
when  emptied  of  provender.  All  refuse  is 
carried  out  of  the  building  by  an  overhead 
trolley,  and  there  dropped  into  carts,  to  be 
carried  away.  Here,  as  in  the  piggery,  ev- 
erything is  cleanliness  itself,  and  there  is 
not  even  a  suggestion  of  a  disagreeable  odor. 

When  the  cows  are  to  be  milked,  the  men 
go  into  the  dairy  building,  take  a  shower- 
bath,  so  that  it  may  be  certain  that  no  im- 
purity lingers  about  their  persons,  and  put 
on  clean  suits  of  white  duck.  Then  they 
go  to  the  cow  barn,  each  of  them  carrying  a 
tin  pail  which  has  been  previously  sterilized, 
and  with  a  harmless  disinfecting  fluid  they 
wash  the  udders  of  the  animals.  Each  man 
has  ten  to  attend  to,  and  while  the  milking 
is  going  on  no  other  person  is  permitted  to 
go  through,  or  even  to  enter,  the  barn.  The 
milk  of  each  cow  is  carried  separately  to  the 
foreman  of  the  barn,  who  stands  beside  a 
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pair  of  scales  and  weighs  the  milk,  writing 
down  in  a  book  its  weight  and  the  number 
of  the  cow.  In  this  way  a  record  is  kept  in 
pounds  of  the  milk  yield  of  each  cow.  The 
animal  is  credited  each  day  with  the  milk  it 
gives,  and  is  debited  with  the  food  it  con- 
sumes. Thus  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  at 
any  time  exactly  how  valuable  any  cow  is  as 
a  money-producer.  Jerseys  give  decidedly 
less  milk  than  everyday  cows,  but  it  is  ex- 
traordinarily rich  in  butter-fat,  commonly 
running  over  five  per  cent.,  whereas  the 
health  authorities  of  our  cities  usually  de- 
mand only  three  per  cent.  On  such  a  farm 
as  the  one  here  described  Jerseys  only  are 
kept,  and  some  of  them  are  so  precious 
that  $5,000  for  a  bull,  or  $3,600  for  a  cow, 
is  no  very  exceptional  price  to  pay  for 
choice  specimens  of  these  beautiful  bovine 
creatures. 

"Do  unto  a  cow  as  you  would  a  cow 
should  do  unto  you,"  says,  in  large  letters, 
a  sign  hung  up  in  each  of  the  cow  barns. 
And  certainly  one  could  hardly  wish  to  be 
kept  in  greater  luxury  and  comfort  than  are 
these  blooded  Jerseys.  The  cows  are  not 
permitted  to  bear  young  until  they  are 
three  years  old,  experience  having  shown 
that  when  this  restriction  is  applied  the 
calves  are  larger  and  stronger  of  bone.  In- 
stead of  weaning  the  calves  when  they  are 
a  day  or  two  old,  they  are  allowed  to  suck 
for  a  month,  the  money  lost  by  the  milk 
thus  consumed  being  regarded  as  profitably 
invested  in  the  offspring. 

Just  as  the  stall  belonging  to  each  cow 
is  distinguished  by  a  framed  card  bearing 
her  name,  her  number,  the  date  of  her 
birth,  and  brief  information  respecting  her 
immediate  ancestry,  so  likewise  the  little 
rooms  or  pens  in  which  the  calves  are  con- 
fined are  marked  by  door-plates  suitably 
inscribed.  There  are  several  calves  in  each 
pen,  and  the  identity  of  each  one  is  rendered 
certain  by  a  metal  tag  fastened  through 
its  ear.  Beautiful  creatures  are  these  Jer- 
sey calves — their  heads,  curiously  enough, 
so  much  like  those  of  deer  that,  seeing  a 
bunch  of  them  together  in  one  of  their 
run-yards,  one  might  easily  mistake  them 
for  such  fleet  game. 

But,  to  go  back  to  the  milk,  that  branch 
of  the  subject  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  the  fluid,  after  being  weighed,  is  taken 
to  the  dairy  building,  cooled  by  passing  it 
through  coils  of  pipes  packed  with  ice,  and 


finally  run  into  bottles,  each  bottle  being 
sealed  with  a  paper  disk  and  further  pro- 
tected by  a  cover  of  paraffine  paper.  The 
bottles,  before  being  thus  used,  are  washed 
by  machinery,  placed,  hundreds  of  them 
together,  on  a  sort  of  car,  and  run  into  a 
huge  metal  box,  where  they  are  exposed  to 
live  steam  at  a  temperature  only  three  de- 
grees below  the  melting  point  of  glass.  All 
of  these  precautions,  of  course,  are  intended 
to  prevent  the  propagation  of  microbes, 
and,  the  milk  being  kept  on  ice  up  to  the 
moment  when  it  is  delivered  to  the  con- 
sumer, it  contains  only  about  40,000  colo- 
nies of  bacteria  for  each  teaspoonful.  This 
might  seem  a  good  many,  were  it  not  ex- 
plained that  in  ordinary  milk  there  are  from 
4,000,000  to  20,000,000  bacteria  colonies  to 
the  teaspoonful. 

Naturally,  it  costs  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  run  such  a  farm,  and  the  investment  in 
live  stock  of  various  kinds  is  in  the  aggre- 
gate enormous;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
of  its  products  fetch  extraordinary  prices. 
The  butter,  for  example,  sells  for  one  dollar 
a  pound  the  year  around,  and  the  eggs 
bring  forty  cents  a  dozen.  This  is  not  dear 
for  eggs  in  winter,  though  high  in  summer; 
but  the  price  remains  unchanged,  and  the 
consumer  is  required  to  pay  all  express 
charges.  The  trade  is  not  with  dealers, 
but  with  private  individuals,  and  shipments 
are  made  in  cases  of  a  pattern  unfamiliar 
to  most  people,  each  egg  being  set  in  a  lit- 
tle pasteboard  cup.  Inasmuch  as  every 
egg  is  marked  by  a  hand-stamp  with  the 
date  on  which  it  was  laid,  the  person  who 
eats  it  can  be  absolutely  certain  when  he 
breaks  the  shell  that  he  is  not  going  to  find 
a  chicken  inside. 

The  up-to-date  farmer  can  afford  to 
spend  money  freely  for  his  cattle  and  their 
keep,  inasmuch  as  he  gets  fifteen  cents  for 
every  quart  of  milk  he  sells,  and  a  dollar 
for  everv  quart  of  cream.  Of  course,  the 
cream  is  remarkably  rich — so  rich,  in  fact, 
that  it  can  almost  be  piled  up,  one  spoonful 
upon  another — and  there  are  plenty  of  peo- 
ple who  are  glad  to  buy  it  at  that  figure. 
As  for  the  milk,  it  is  certified  by  the  health 
authorities — guaranteed  pure  and  free  from 
infection,  that  is  to  say — and  for  that  rea- 
son is  well  worth  the  double  price  asked  for 
it.  From  time  to  time  official  inspectors 
examine  the  product,  submitting  samples 
to  bacteriological  tests.     Such  milk  does 
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not  need  to  be  "pasteurized"  in  order  to  in- 
sure its  wholesomeness,  that  process  being 
used  merely  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  disease  microbes  which  ordinary  milk  is 
always  liable  to  contain.  When  the  output 
is  thus  doubled  in  value,  there  is  ample  in- 
ducement to  the  dairyman  to  modernize 
his  methods,  and  at  the  present  time  "cer- 
tified farms"  are  rapidly  multiplying — to 
the  great  advantage  of  communities  which 
have  been  educated  up  to  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  milk  that  is  above  suspicion,  es- 
pecially for  the  feeding  of  infants. 

Not  only  does  the  owner  of  the  new  kind 
of  farm  obtain  enormous  prices  for  his  calves 
and  piglings,  for  breeding  purposes,  but  he 
sells  pedigree  fowls,  and  sends  settings  of 
eggs,  for  hatching,  all  the  way  to  Oregon,  to 
Manitoba,  and  even  to  southwestern  Texas. 
Ordinarily  such  settings  fetch  three  dollars 
apiece  (for  a  dozen  eggs),  or  five  dollars 
for  two  settings,  but  for  fancy  stock  they 
range  up  to  twenty  dollars  and  even  higher. 
When,  as  sometimes  happens,  Croesus  Ag- 
ricola  has  eight  or  ten  hens  laying  at  fifteen 
to  twenty  dollars  a  dozen,  with  more  orders 
for  the  eggs  than  he  can  fill,  the  effect  upon 
his  bank  account  is  likely  to  be  favorable. 

Necessarily  the  utmost  care  has  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  breeding  of  such  fancy  stock, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  guaranteed,  and  a 
separate  chicken  house  is  maintained  for 
what  are  called  "select  matings."  For  the 
accommodation  of  chosen  pairs,  and  for 
that  of  picked  roosters  which  are  wanted 
for  sale  as  breeders,  the  house  is  divided 
into  rooms  measuring  ten  feet  by  five,  each 
of  them,  in  obedience  to  the  latest  require- 
ments in  such  matters,  being  provided  with 
a  "roost  box,"  a  nest  compartment  imme- 
diately beneath  the  latter,  and  perches  in 
the  roost  box  so  contrived  that  their  ends 
do  not  come  into  contact  with  the  walls  be- 
tween which  they  extend.  Each  perch  is 
upheld  by  two  iron  brackets,  each  of  which 
terminates  in  a  cup  filled  with  kerosene,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  for  objectionable  in- 
sects to  climb  over  to  the  perch.  To  con- 
tribute further  comfort,  the  roost  box  in 
winter  is  shut  in  by  frames  and  curtains  of 
air-tight  muslin,  to  keep  the  cold  out. 

Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cow 
barns  and  the  piggery,  everything  is  as  neat 
as  wax,  and  there  is  no  suggestion  of  dis- 
agreeable odor.  Every  coop  is  disinfected 
daily,  and  the  floors  are  covered  with  sand 


three  inches  in  depth.  When  the  mat- 
ings have  been  accomplished,  the  eggs  are 
hatched  under  sitting  hens,  this  method 
being  used  instead  of  the  incubator  plan 
because  the  resulting  chicks,  enjoying  nat- 
ural conditions,  with  wider  range  and  unre- 
stricted opportunity  for  the  capture  of  bugs 
and  worms,  are  more  sure  to  be  healthy 
and  to  grow  up  into  fine  show  birds.  While 
very  young  they  are  kept,  with  their  moth- 
ers, in  a  separate  yard  under  watch,  because 
they  are  too  precious  to  be  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  being  carried  off  by  crows,  which 
are  more  dangerous  enemies  than  hawks. 

On  this  up-to-date  farm  the  laying  hens 
are  permitted  to  range  over  an  enclosure  of 
great  area,  a  hundred  pullets  being  allowed 
for  each  acre.  The  idea  is  to  encourage 
egg-production  by  furnishing  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  exercise.  Inasmuch  as  no  cocks 
are  supplied,  there  is  nothing  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  female  birds  from  the  busi- 
ness of  scratching  for  provender,  and  there 
can  be  no  danger  of  any  mixing  of  breeds. 
Wyandottes  there  are,  which  lay  dark- 
colored  eggs,  and  also  black  Minorcas,  re- 
markable for  the  chalky  whiteness  of  the 
eggs  they  lay.  Some  people  prefer  dark 
eggs,  while  others  have  an  equally  strong 
fancy  for  light  ones,  and  either  kind  is 
shipped  if  ordered. 

Being  pedigree  hens,  these  pullets  lay  at 
an  exceptionally  rapid  rate,  and  their  eggs 
are  larger  than  those  of  ordinary  fowls.  As 
fast  as  laid,  the  eggs  are  collected  and  car- 
ried to  the  "egg  cellar,"  where  they  are 
placed  in  queer-looking  boxes  resembling 
cabinets.  One  of  these  boxes  will  hold  sev- 
eral thousand  eggs,  each  secured  in  its  place 
by  a  wire  loop,  and  it  is  so  contrived  that  a 
touch  of  the  hand  will  cause  it  to  turn  up- 
side down,  without  disturbing  or  endanger- 
ing its  fragile  contents.  All  of  the  cabinet- 
boxes  that  contain  eggs  are  turned  upside 
down,  or  the  other  way  up,  once  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
yolks  from  sinking  to  one  end  and  adhering 
to  the  shell  in  a  way  that  is  familiar  enough 
to  anybody  who  eats  boiled  eggs  for  break- 
fast. 

Adjoining  the  egg  cellar,  in  which  the 
eggs  are  stored  while  awaiting  shipment,  is 
the  incubator  room.  It  contains  nine  in- 
cubators, with  accommodation  for  1,788 
eggs,  and,  as  a  precaution  against  fire, 
which  might  be  started  from  the  lamps, 
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there  is  an  automatic  sprinkler,  capable  of 
flooding  the  room  at  a  moment's  notice.  1 1 
is  so  arranged  that  a  rise  of  temperature 
above  a  certain  point  will  set  it  going.  All 
of  the  eggs,  before  being  put  into  the  incu- 
bators, are  tested  in  a  rather  remarkable 
apparatus,  which  consists  most  importantly 
of  three  small  mirrors,  a  lamp  and  a  lens. 
When  an  egg  is  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
machine,  the  mirrors  concentrate  the  lamp- 
light upon  it,  with  the  help  of  the  lens,  so 
that  the  operator  can  actually  see  the  yolk 
floating  in  its  bath  of  albumen  and  suspend- 
ed by  albuminous  strings  from  the  two  ends 
of  the  shell. 

No  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  area 
of  this  wonderful  farm  is  under  glass,  the 
growing  of  fruits,  and  more  especially  veg- 
etables, out  of  season  being  an  important 
and  profitable  branch  of  modern  horticul- 
ture. In  this  way  Hamburg  grapes,  which 
are  always  worth  at  least  two  dollars  a 
pound,  are  produced  for  the  near-by  city 
market  by  a  method  of  culture  wholly  ar- 
tificial, only  a  limited  number  of  bunches 
being  permitted  to  develop  on  the  vine. 
Each  bunch  is  thinned  with  scissors,  so  that 
only  a  certain  number  of  the  berries  may 
ripen,  and  is  thereupon  enclosed  in  a  cheese- 
cloth bag,  to  keep  insects  and  fungus  germs 
away.  Thus  the  fruit,  when  ready  for  sale 
is  absolutely  perfect. 

Peaches  are  grown  on  a  similar  plan,  all 
of  the  branches  of  the  tree  being  cut  off  ex- 
cept four  or  five,  and  only  a  limited  number 
of  fruits  being  allowed  to  come  to  maturity. 
By  such  means  all  of  the  energy  of  the  tree 
is  devoted  to  the  production  of  a  few  won- 
derful peaches,  large  in  size  and  excellent  of 
flavor.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the  dwarf 
cherry  trees,  which  are  becoming  popular 
for  the  decoration  of  tables  at  fashiona- 
ble dinner  parties.  Croesus  Agricola  grows 
them  by  keeping  the  trees  cut  down  to  three 
feet  in  height  and  removing  most  of  the 
branches.  When  such  a  tree  is  four  or  five 
years  old  its  trunk  is  only  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  and,  most  of  its  fruit  having 
been  previously  clipped  off  with  scissors,  it 
is  placed  in  a  pot  at  the  proper  time  and 
transferred  to  a  hothouse,  to  force  it  into 
bearing.  When,  finally,  it  appears  on  the 
table,  its  tiny  boughs  carry  about  one  hun- 
dred cherries,  which  the  guests  are  invited 
to  pluck  for  themselves. 

A  couple  of  large  greenhouses  are  devoted 


to  the  raising  of  roses — not  ordinary  roses, 
of  course,  but  American  Beauties,  every  one 
of  them.  This  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
crops  in  the  world,  inasmuch  as  these  roses 
in  the  winter  time  are  worth  a  dollar,  and 
sometimes  two  dollars  apiece.  The  demand 
for  them,  too,  seems  always  to  exceed  the 
supply.  Every  morning  the  buds  which 
have  reached  exactly  the  right  stage  of  de- 
velopment are  cut,  with  their  long,  sturdy 
stalks,  and  placed  in  a  cold-storage  room,  a 
visit  to  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  delights 
an  appreciative  human  being  can  enjoy.  Its 
atmosphere  is  the  very  breath  of  roses,  and 
not  without-  extreme  reluctance  does  one 
at  length  forsake  its  aromatic  precincts. 

Who,  indeed,  would  not  be  a  farmer,  if 
agriculture  ordinarily  were  to  be  pursued  on 
such  a  plan?  Here,  in  the  person  of  Croe- 
sus Agricola,  is  the  Man  with  the  Hoe  apo- 
theosized. All  the  work  is  done  for  him, 
and  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  overlook 
the  operation  of  the  admirable  system  by 
which  the  estate  in  all  its  departments  is 
governed.  On  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  midst 
of  his  wide-spreading  fields  is  his  home,  the 
farmhouse — a  superb  mansion  surrounded 
by  trees  and  equipped  with  every  modern 
and  luxurious  convenience,  while  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  dwelling  is  a  not  less  mag- 
nificent stable  containing  twenty-five  or 
thirty  horses  and  an  equal  number  of  beau- 
tiful vehicles  of  different  kinds. 

All  of  this,  obviously,  is  merely  inciden- 
tal to  the  luxurious  living  of  a  multi-mil- 
lionaire, and  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with 
the  farming  business.  So  far  as  the  latter 
is  concerned,  however,  it  should  not  be  im- 
agined that  the  great  expenditure  for  fancy 
live  stock  and  costly  accommodations  for 
cows  and  pigs  necessarily  implies  the  eating 
up  of  profits.  Where  fancy  prices  for  all 
products  are  obtained,  and  the  progeny  of 
pedigreed  animals  is  sold  at  high  figures,  the 
money  that  might  seem  to  be  too  freely 
squandered  comes  back  rapidly  into  the 
pockets  of  the  proprietor.  Furthermore, 
on  such  an  estate  system,  which  saves 
money  and  labor,  is  brought  to  a  point  of 
efficiency  never  approached  hitherto,  the 
farm  being  operated  like  any  other  first- 
class  industrial  plant  and  forced  to  yield  up 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  its  capacity.  It  af- 
fords, indeed,  what  may  fairly  be  termed  a 
revelation  in  the  possibilities  of  modern 
agriculture. 


A   RATIONAL   SYSTEM   OF   PHYSICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

By  W.   R.   C.   LATSON,   M.D. 


DESPITE  the  wide  attention  now 
given  to  the  question  of  physical 
development,  it  would  seem  to  the 
thoughtful  observer  that  the  tangible  re- 
sults are  far  from  what  they  might  be. 
Athletes  we  have  in  plenty,  and  fine  ones. 
There  is  the  giant  of  the  gridiron  with  his 
ponderous  biceps  and  heavy  stride.  There 
is  the  rope  expert  with  his  superbly  muscled 
upper  arm  and  shoulders  and  his  invincible 
grip.  There  are  the  boxer,  the  oarsman, 
the  cyclist,  the  shot  putter.  All  those  men 
do  things  that  are  interesting  and  beauti- 
ful— things  that  no  virile  man  can  look 
upon  without  a  thrill. 

And  yet  I  venture  the  suggestion  that 
physical  culture  should  do  more  than  to 
produce  champions  in  some  special  feat — 
more  even  than  to  give  us  splendid  all- 
round  athletes.  One  may  be  even  an  all- 
round  athlete  and  yet  be  possessed  of  grave 
physical  defects. 

A  rational  system  of  physical  culture 
should  insure  to  every  man  and  woman 
who  adopts  it  a  perfectly  erect,  poised 
figure,  a  straight  spine,  a  broad,  deep  and 
capacious  chest,  uplifted  and  flexible,  and 
harmonious  development  of  all  the  muscles. 
He  or  she  should  be  easy  and  graceful  in 
every  movement,  possessed  of  marked 
muscular  power  and  endurance,  splendid 
health  and  a  voice  of  notable  equality  and 
power. 

So  much  would  the  rational  system  of 
physical  development  do  for  those  who 
followed  it.  And  any  methods  which  will 
not  accomplish  all  of  these  things,  even  for 
its  least  promising  students,  is  insomuch 
incomplete  and  false.  The  object  of 
physical  culture  methods  is  to  render  the 
body   a   more    perfect    instrument,    more 


strong,  more  enduring,  more  obedient  to 
the  commands  of  the  will. 

Now  in  this  article,  I  shall  try,  in  the 
briefest  manner  possible,  to  make  clear  two 
things  of  which  I  am  firmly  convinced. 
First,  that  there  are  possibilities  of  physi- 
cal development  far  beyond  the  present 
achievements;  and  secondly,  that  there 
are  certain  very  simple  methods  by  which 
these  possibilities  may  be  attained. 

The  first  object  of  physical  methods 
should  be  to  straighten  and  expand  the 
body.  The  world  may,  in  a  broad,  general 
way,  be  divided  into  two  great  classes — 
the  erect  and  the  inerect,  the  strong  and 
the  weak.  In  an  investigation  covering 
the  measurement  of  several  thousand  cases 
I  have  found  less  than  one  per  cent,  who 
were  erect. 

But  why  is  an  erect  carriage  so  impor- 
tant? First,  because,  when  not  so  carried, 
the  body  is  under  constant  muscular  strain; 
secondly,  because  in  the  erect  carriage  the 
capacity  of  the  trunk  is  greatly  increased; 
and  the  vital  organs  contained  therein 
have  then,  and  then  only,  sufficient  space 
in  which  to  do  their  work. 

What  do  I  mean  by  saying  that  the  in- 
erect  body  is  under  constant  muscular 
strain?  The  power  of  gravitation  tends 
constantly  to  pull  man  down  to  the  earth. 
Walking,  standing,  climbing  stairs,  he  is 
always  fighting  this  constant  sleepless 
force.  Now  if  the  body  be  properly  carried 
its  various  jointed  parts  form  an  erect, 
firmly  locked  column  in  line  with  the  down- 
pulling  force  of  gravitation.  (See  Fig.  i.) 
In  the  erect  body  the  various  joints  at 
ankle,  knee,  hip,  waist  and  in  the  trunk 
itself  are  so  "set"  or  locked  that  the  down- 
pulling  force   merely   makes   them   more 
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secure.  If,  however,  the  body  be  carried 
as  in  the  case  of  the  average  (ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred)  man  or  woman,  all  those 
hinge-like  joints  are  slightly  open;  and  in 
order  then  merely  to  keep  the  figure  from 
entirely  collapsing,  there  is  required  a  con- 
stant and  severe  muscular  effort,  all  the 
more  pernicious  because  it  soon  becomes 
unconscious  and  habitual. 

The  causes  of  inerect  carriage  are  too 
varied  and  complex  to  be  more  than  alluded 
to  here.  The  wearing  of  clothes — heels 
which  throw  the  leg  forward  and  the  chest 
backward,  coat  collars  which  pull  on  the 
back  of  the  neck,  suspenders  and  corsets, 
all  tend  to  ruin  the  figure;  occupations 
are  often  injurious  when  they  necessitate 
bending  over  desk  or  work  bench;  then 
the  effect  of  many  sports  and  games,  such 
as  cycling  and  rowing — all  these  influences 
tend  to  destroy  the  mechanical  relation  of 
the  body  to  the  earth.  All  these  influ- 
ences and  many  more  that  we  cannot  here 
enumerate  tend  to  produce  the  abnor- 
mal but  average  manner  of  carrying  the 
body. 

When  the  body  is  erect,  however,  the 
mechanical  conditions  are  entirely  altered. 
Not  only  is  there,  as  I  have  just  explained, 
relief  from  the  immense  muscular  strain 
of  holding  up  the  body;  but  the  bony 
framework  of  the  trunk  is  stretched  up- 
ward and  forward,  so  that  the  capacity 
of  the  trunk  is  immensely  increased. 

Now,  in  the  hollow  bony  framework 
known  as  the  trunk  are  situated  the  heart, 
the  lungs,  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the  intes- 
tines and  other  important  organs;  the  or- 
gans that  digest  the  food,  change  it  into 
blood,  propel  that  blood  through  the  body, 
cleanse  and  replenish  it  and  do  all  the  other 
work  of  the  system.  And  all  these  organs 
do  their  work  by  making  constant  and  vig- 
orous motion.  For  this  motion  they  must 
have  space — elbow  room,  as  it  were.  But 
when  the  chest  is  depressed  and  collapsed 
as  it  is  in  the  average  person,  those  impor- 
tant organs  are  crowded  together,  no  one  of 
them  can  do  its  full  amount  of  work,  and 
the  general  health,  muscular  power  and  en- 
durance must  then  all  be  far  below  what 
they  should  be. 

The  first  object,  then,  of  a  rational  sys- 
tem of  physical  development  must  be  to 
make  the  body  erect  and  expanded — to 
straighten  the  spine  and  at  the  same  time 


cause  the  ribs  to  pass  upward,  outward,  and 
forward,  spreading  them  farther  apart,  and 
so  to  make  the  body  itself  more  roomy. 
All  exercise  then  embraced  in  the  rational 
system  must  conduce  to  these  ends;  and 
no  exercise  should  be  allowed,  no  matter 
what  its  advantages,  which  tends  to  bend 
the  spine  or  contract  the  chest. 

The  second  object  of  physical  develop- 
ment should  be  muscular  strength.  Now, 
muscular  strength  depends  upon  two  things; 
first  upon  the  size  and  development  of  the 
muscle  itself;  second,  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  nervous  system,  what  doctors  call 
"nerve  service."  The  proper  development 
of  the  muscle  requires  good  blood  and 
active  (not  necessarily  violent)  exercise — 
general  exercise  of  all  the  muscles  acting 
together.  Nerve  service  may  be  said  in 
general  terms  to  be  the  natural  and  inevi- 
table accompaniment  of  health. 

Muscular  power  depends  not  upon  one 
or  the  other  of  these  things,  but  upon 
both.  A  very  common  error  is  to  believe 
that  an  increase  in  muscular  development 
necessarily  means  an  increase  in  muscular 
strength.  This  is  not  by  any  means  the 
case;  for  very  often  the  thin-muscled  but 
healthful-nerved  man  will  outdo  in  sheer 
muscular  power  a  much  heavier  man  with 
highly  developed  muscles,  but  whose  ner- 
vous system  is  less  healthy. 

So,  to  gain  the  second  object  of  rational 
physical  culture,  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
general  health  is  cared  for  (which  means 
good  blood)  and  also  that  the  exercise 
taken  is  sufficient  and  that  it  affects  all 
the  muscles. 

The  third  object  of  physical  culture 
should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  flexibility.  Bod- 
ily flexibility  is  so  important  and  so  far- 
reaching  in  its  relations  that  a  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  would  require  a 
volume  rather  than  a  paragraph.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  in  a  word,  that  muscular 
flexibility  is  the  key  note  of  ease  and  grace 
of  movement,  power  and  efficiency  of 
voice,  endurance  and  skill.  In  striking  a 
blow,  in  manipulating  a  violin  bow  or  a 
tennis  racket,  in  fencing,  riding,  tumbling 
and  in  fact  in  every  athletic  feat  except 
those  very  few  in  which  the  only  element 
is  mere  brute  force — in  all  these,  muscular 
flexibility  is  far  more  important  in  gaining 
success  than  is  muscular  strength. 

And  now,  having  briefly  discussed  the 
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objects  of  physical  development,  we  come  naturally  to  the  prac- 
tical question :  How  are  these  objects  to  be  gained  ? 

Certainly  no  one  of  the  many  miscalled  "systems"  of  the 
day  can  show  us  a  majority  or  even  a  few  of  its  graduates 
who  are  notable  for  the  physical  peculiarities  which  have  been 
named  as  desirable.  In  fact,  in  a  rather  wide  observance  of 
athletes,  I  have  never  seen  a  Caucasian  athlete  who  was  habit- 
ually erect,  full-bodied,  healthy,  strong,  flexible  and  expressive. 
All  athletes  are  some  of  those  things;  few,  if  any,  trained  athletes 
are  all  of  them. 

Are  there  methods  by  which  any  man  or  woman  ^_ay  gain 
those  things?  Is  there,  in  other  words,  an  ideal  system  of  phy- 
sical culture? 

In  answer  to  this  question  I  venture  to  state  that  there  is  a 
system  of  physical  culture,  the  practice  of  which  will  make  the 
whole  body  straight  and  strong  and  flexible;  which  will  broaden  and  uplift  the 
chest;  which  will  tend  constantly  to  make  the  body  and  the  voice  more 
powerful  and  expressive.  The  system  has  been  practiced  through  countless 
years  by  millions  in  whom  it  has  developed  all  the  desirable 
bodily  characteristics  I  have  told  about.  The  children,  the 
primitive  men  and  women  and  the  wise  animals — they  have 
a  system  all  their  own  of  stretching,  deep  breathing,  shak- 
ings of  the  body,  dancing  and  rolling  upon  the  ground;  and 
by  the  use  of  these  simple  movements  they  develop  bodily 
powers  which  adult  civilized  man  is  seldom  or  never  able 
to  equal.  It  is  a  set  of  exercises  all  of  which  are  merely 
modifications  of  movements  instinctive  in  animals  and  in  / 
natural  human  beings  which  I  venture  to  present  as  a  ra-  ■' f 
tional  system  of  physical  culture.  wL 

The  ordinary  stretch  accompanied  by  the  deep,  re-  8 

tained  breath  commonly  called  a  yawn — this  movement 
so  easily  observable  in  animals,  in  wholesome  children  and  in  men  and 
women   "undebauched  by  civilization"  constitutes,  in  and  of  itself,  the 
most  perfect  recuperative  exercise  conceivable. 

To  go  into  details  is  of  course  impossible. 
Enough,  perhaps,  to  say  that,  during  a  stretch  ac- 
companied by  a  yawn,  during  this  commonplace  act, 
every  organ,  muscle  and  tissue  of  the  body  takes  on 
renewed  life  and  efficiency.  The  body  is  erected  and  ex- 
panded, its  capacity  enlarged;  the  activity  of  the  lungs,  heart, 
stomach,  liver  and  other  organs  is  greatly  accelerated;  the  ra- 
pidity and  volume  of  the  circulating  blood  are  increased;  lastly 
there  is  provided  mild,  thorough  and  equable  exercise  for  every 
muscle  in  the  body — every  muscle,  not  one  or  two  groups  of 
muscles,  as  in  the  ordinary  gymnasium  feat.  So  much  for  a  yawn,  one  of 
Nature's  own  gymnastics  taught  to  her  children  through  a  million  cen- 
turies or  so ! 

The  relaxed,  rhythmical  movements  so  common  among 
animals  at  play,  the  gamboling  of  lambs,  the  play  of  kit- 
tens and  many  similar  animal  activities  are  imitated  by 
man  in  the  primitive  dances  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  . 
the  social  and  religious  life  of  all  aboriginal  peoples.    These 
motions  of  leaping,  swinging,  swaying  and  twisting  of  the 
body  have,  all  of  them,  a  most  intimate  and  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  body's  activities,  organic  and  muscular. 

Rolling  is  a  form  of  exercise  which  is  a  favorite  with 
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many  animals  and  is  especially  practiced 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  fatigue. 

And  so  one  could  go  on  indefinitely.  All 
the  various  animal  movements  that  seem  at 
first  glance  to  be  so  idle  and  purposeless  are 
in  reality  expressions  of  the  animals'  physi- 
ologic needs — needs  which  they  have  learned 
to  supply  through  that  wealth  of  vicarious 
experience  which  many  have  been  taught 
to  smugly  label  instinct.  Through  this  in- 
herited wisdom  the  animals  have  learned 
that  certain  movements  are  essential  to  their 
well-being;  and  from  them  we  can  learn  (if 
we  will)  a  system  of  physical  development 
the  practice  of  which  produces  every  desir- 
able bodily  trait. 

Such  exercises,  while  exerting  a  most 
powerful  effect  upon  the  body,  are  ab- 
solutely harmless.  They  produce  no  strain 
nor  stiffening  of  the  body.  They  call  for 
very  little  effort  of  mind  or  muscle.  There- 
fore they  leave  one  refreshed  not  fatigued, 
exhilarated  not  exhausted. 

I  append  herewith  a  few  simple  exercises 
which  I  have  found  of  great  practical  value 
in  curative  and  developmental  treatment. 
As  to  the  manner  of  performing  these  exer- 
cises no  special  directions  are  necessary.  In 
performing  the  stretching  movements  there 
should  be  employed  no  more  muscular  force 
than  one  would  apply  to  a  natural  stretch 
accompanied  by  a  yawn.  As  to  the  other 
movements  here  described,  the  more  easily 
they  are  done,  the  more  freely  and  rhyth- 
mically, the  better  will  be  the  effect  upon 
mind  as  well  as  body. 

True  exercise  is  not  work;  it  is  play. 
And  these  exercises  should  be  performed 
not  as  a  duty  but  as  a  recreation.  Once 
learned,  the  pleasurable  sensations  inciden- 
tal to  their  performance  will  be  sufficient 
inducement  to  keep  up  the  practice. 

Exercise  No.  i. — Stand  with  weight 
thrown  forward  on  the  balls  of  the  feet. 
Inhale  full  breath  as  slowly  and  gently  as 
possible,  at  the  same  time  raising  the  arms 
straight  up  at  the  sides  until  they  are  ex- 
tended directly  over  the  head,  palms  for- 
ward, and  turning  the  face  also  upward. 
Then,  holding  the  breath,  stretch  body 
and  arms  straight  upward  with  moderate 
force.  (See  Fig.  i.)  After  a  moment  relax 
the  muscles,  exhale  the  breath  in  a  gentle 
sigh  and  return  to  position. 

No.  2. — Stand  with  feet  close  together, 
arms  hanging.    Now  slowly  inhale  breath 


to  full  capacity,  and  then,  holding  same, 
turn  the  body  as  on  a  pivot  to  the  left 
until  the  head  is  facing  directly  behind 
you  or  even  farther.  (See  Fig.  2.)  After 
a  moment  relax,  exhale  breath  gently  and 
return  to  original  position.  Follow  by 
making  the  same  movement  to  the  left. 

No.  3. — Take  breath.  Bend  forward 
from  the  hips  until  the  body  is  horizon- 
tal, extending  the  arms  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. (See  Fig.  3.)  Then,  holding  the 
breath,  stretch  body  and  arms  firmly. 
After  a  moment  relax,  exhale  breath  and 
return  to  upright  position. 

No.  4. — Stand  with  right  foot  one  step 
in  advance.  Now  inhale  breath  slowly 
and  silently,  at  the  same  time  sweeping  the 
arms  up  at  the  sides  until  they  approach 
each  other  over  the  head  and  turning  the 
face  upward,  by  which  time  the  body  should 
be  fully  expanded  by  the  inhaled  air.  (See 
Fig.  4.)  Then,  without  holding  the  breath, 
exhale  easily,  swinging  the  arms  downward 
and  allowing  chest  and  head  to  fall  limply. 
(See  Fig.  5.)  Repeat  several  times  with 
rhythmical  swing. 

No.  5. — Stand  easily,  feet  somewhat 
apart,  all  muscles  relaxed.  Now  pivot  the 
body  to  the  right,  and  at  the  same  time 
swing  the  arms  up  easily  over  the  head. 
(See  Fig.  6.)  Then  sweep  the  arms  down- 
ward and  to  the  left  in  order  that  they  shall 
pass  in  front  of  the  body  and  be  carried  up 
over  the  head.  At  the  same  time  turn  the 
body  to  the  left  so  that  the  position  is  the 
exact  reverse  of  that  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
After  a  moment  swing  the  arms  freely 
downward  and  to  the  right,  pivoting  the 
body  in  the  same  direction,  thus  return- 
ing to  position  shown  in  the  photograph. 
And  so  on,  passing  from  one  position  to 
another  with  a  free,  easy,  swinging  motion. 

No.  6. — Stand  with  feet  together,  arms 
hanging.  Exhale  breath  in  a  gentle  sigh,  at 
the  same  time  letting  the  head  fall  upon 
the  breast.  Then  gradually  allow  body  to 
follow  head,  arms  hanging  limply,  knees 
unbent.  (See  Fig.  7.)  After  a  moment  re- 
turn slowly  to  upright  position. 

No.  7. — Walk  slowly  up  and  down  with 
all  the  muscles  relaxed,  head  and  arms 
swaying  as  limply  as  possible,  feet  dragging 
upon  the  floor.  (See  Fig.  8.)  Gradually  the 
same  ease  and  rhythmical  motion,  though 
without  a  trace  of  lounging,  should  be  ap- 
plied in  the  habitual  walk. 
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M  BRIDGER 
stands  forth  as  the 
most  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  brief 
but  glorious  reign 
of  the  trapper  and 
trail  maker  in  the 
far  West.  The 
greatest  iur  hunter 
and  the  greatest 
pathfinder  of  them  all,  and  possessing  the 
most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Indian  na- 
ture ever  vouchsafed  a  white  man,  Bridger 
will  grow  in  stature  as  time  goes  on  and  ac- 
curate history  is  written. 

No  part  of  the  great  Rocky  Mountain 
country  held  a  secret  from  Jim  Bridger. 
He  was  the  first  white  man,  after  John  Col- 
ter, to  view  the  wonders  of  Yellowstone 
Park,  and  the  first  to  look  on  Great  Salt 
Lake.  Seemingly  bearing  a  charmed  life, 
he  wandered  through  the  lands  of  many 
Indian  tribes,  sometimes  fighting  the  red 
men,  but  more  often  living  their  life  and 
finding  the  solace  of  true  brotherhood  at 
the  lodge  fire.  Every  mountain  Jim  Bridg- 
er climbed,  every  stream  he  crossed,  and 
every  game  trail  he  followed,  was  written 
down  in  the  most  marvelous  memory  ever 
granted  a  plainsman.  As  a  result,  years 
later,  when  the  white  men,  bold  but  blun- 
dering, sought  the  easiest  paths  over  the 
mountains,  Jim  Bridger  showed  them  the 
best  trails  for  their  wagons;  and,  when 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific  had 
well-nigh  given  up  hope  of  getting  his  rails 
across  the  Divide,  it  was  Jim  Bridger  who 
showed  an  available  pass  which  he  had 
traversed  years  before  in  his  trapping  days, 
and  the  existence  of  which  no  other  white 
man  knew.     A  few  months  ago,  this  chief 


engineer,  General  Grenville  M.  Dodge, 
showed  his  gratitude  by  rescuing  Jim  Bridg- 
ets body  from  a  neglected  grave  and  in- 
terring it  at  Kansas  City,  under  an  appro- 
priate monument — probably  the  first  act 
of  gratitude  ever  performed  for  the  man 
who  had  put  the  whole  empire  of  the  West 
in  his  debt. 

Jim  Bridger  was  born  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  March  17,  1804.  His  father  was 
a  planter  and  later  a  hotel  owner  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  181 2  emigrated  to  St.  Louis. 
In  1816  Jim  Bridger's  mother  died,  and  a 
year  later  the  elder  Bridger  passed  away. 
An  aunt  took  charge  of  Jim's  sister,  but  the 
future  trail  maker  began  to  shift  for  him- 
self. He  was  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith, 
but,  tiring  of  this,  enlisted  under  General 
W.  H.  Ashley,  who  was  organizing  a  com- 
pany of  trappers  to  penetrate  the  unknown 
Northwest.  At  that  time  (1822)  St.  Louis 
was  the  outfitting  point  for  the  adventur- 
ous spirits  who  felt  the  lure  of  the  West 
— trappers,  gold  hunters,  and  soldiers  of 
fortune  in  general.  The  fur  trade  was  in 
the  height  of  its  glory.  The  Hudson  Bay 
Company  and  the  Northwest  Company, 
after  their  six  years'  ruinous  war,  had  con- 
solidated under  the  name  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  and  it  was  against  this 
monopoly  that  General  Ashley  stepped 
into  the  field.  There  were  plenty  of  skilled 
trappers  in  St.  Louis  ready  to  cast  their 
fortunes  with  any  enterprise  that  promised 
adventure  and  fortune,  and  among  them 
was  Jim  Bridger,  whose  fame  as  a  rifle  shot 
had  begun  to  spread,  and  who  had  not 
been  out  with  General  Ashley's  party  many 
weeks  before  he  demonstrated  those  re- 
markable qualities  as  a  trapper  and  plains- 
man that  put  him  at  the  head  of  his  calling. 
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The  first  journey  of  the  Ashley  party 
took  the  trappers  as  far  as  the  Wind 
River  Valley.  The  outfit  returned  to  St. 
Louis  late  in  the  fall,  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year  General  Ashley  again 
started  out  at  the  head  of  an  adventurous 
band.  This  party  of  1823  included  several 
men  whose  names  are  now  indissolubly 
interwoven  with  Western  affairs — Robert 
Campbell,  William  Sublette,  Jim  Bridger, 
Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  Jim  Beckwourth, 
and  Moses  Harris.  Beckwourth  afterward 
lived  with  the  Crow  Indians,  becoming 
their  chief,  and  Sublette  and  Campbell 
laid  the  foundation  of  great  fortunes.  In- 
deed, some  idea  of  the  rewards  of  the  fur 
business  at  that  time  can  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  when  General  Ashley  made 
his  last  trip  in  1824 — having  sold  out  his 
interests  and  intending  to  retire  with  his 
fortune — he  took  to  St.  Louis  two  hundred 
packs  of  beaver  worth  1 1,000  a  pack. 
When  such  fortunes  awaited  the  fur  hunt- 
ers it  was  not  strange  that  men  faced  pri- 
vation and  death  in  following  the  career  of 
the  trapper. 

Bridger,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  was  not 
content  to  be  anything  but  a  leader  among 
the  trappers,  and  the  picking  of  trails  was 
soon  left  to  his  marvelous  intuition.  Ash- 
ley's men  trapped  on  Wind,  Green  and 
other  rivers,  and  wintered  on  Bear  River  in 
1823.  It  was  then  that  Bridger  saw  Salt 
Lake.  He  made  a  wager  as  to  the  course 
of  Bear  River,  and,  while  following  the 
stream,  came  out  on  a  great  body  of  water 
which  he  found  to  be  salt.  He  reported 
his  discovery,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
Bridger  had  found  an  arm  of  the  Pacific. 
It  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  a  trip 
around  the  shore  line  was  made  in  skin 
boats  and  the  discovery  made  that  the  lake 
had  no  outlet. 

In  the  summer  of  1823  Bridger  discovered 
Yellowstone  Park.  He  followed  the  Snake 
River  to  its  source,  thus  entering  the  Park 
from  the  south.  What  must  have  been 
the  thoughts  of  the  slim  youth  when,  after 
cautiously  approaching  the  columns  of 
steam  (probably  at  first  ascribed  to  some 
Indian  code  of  signals),  he  gazed  upon  an 
active  geyser?  The  eyes  of  no  other  white 
man  save  John  Colter,  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition,  had  seen  those  natural 
wonders,  and,  as  Bridger  skirted  beautiful 
Yellowstone  Lake,  with  the  Tetnns  stand 


ing  as  distant  sentinels  in  the  south,  and 
passed  through  this  wonderland  of  steam 
jets,  mud  springs  and  hot  pools,  all  capped 
by  the  thunderous  majesty  of  Yellowstone 
Falls,  he  must  indeed  have  thought  himself 
bewitched. 

When  Bridger  came  out  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Park  and  told  his  experiences,  not 
even  his  own  companions  would  believe 
him.  Exception  must  be  made  in  the  case 
of  one,  however,  a  young  Kentuckian  named 
Robert  Meldrum,  who  had  taken  up  the 
adventurous  life  of  a  trapper.  Meldrum 
believed  Bridger,  and  a  year  or  two  later 
penetrated  Yellowstone  Park.  Meldrum 
later  lived  with  the  Crow  Indians,  and  in 
after  years  talked  with  army  officers  about 
the  geysers  and  other  wonders  of  the  place. 

In  1828  Bridger  guided  Captain  William 
Sublette  up  the  Snake  as  far  as  the  Tetons. 
The  magnificent  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  Te- 
tons was  named  Jackson  Lake,for  Sublette's 
partner,  David  E.  Jackson.  In  the  mean- 
time Bridger  had  become  an  active  partner 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company, 
General  Ashley  having  sold  out  to  Camp- 
bell, Sublette,  Fitzpatrick,  Bridger  and 
others.  The  leaders  were  all  active  trap- 
pers themselves,  and  there  was  no  Indian 
country  that  held  any  terrors  for  them. 
It  was  a  game  in  which  the  fittest  survived. 
Let  a  trapper  become  careless  in  reading 
the  "signs"  of  the  trail  and  of  the  sky,  and 
his  fate  was  sealed.  Let  him  build  even  a 
tiny  fire,  when  the  best  judgment  would 
have  called  for  no  fire  at  all,  or  let  him  stay 
too  long  in  one  lonely  camp,  lulled  into 
fancied  security,  and  his  life  would  be  the 
forfeit.  After  entering  the  fur  country.it 
was  customary  for  the  men  to  separate, 
after  an  understanding  as  to  meeting  places, 
caches,  etc.  Once  alone  with  his  traps, 
the  fur  hunter  held  his  life  in  his  own  hands. 
If  he  proved  as  cautious  as  he  was  brave 
and  self-reliant,  he  returned  with  a  goodly 
pack  of  furs  and  the  certainty  of  a  snug 
sum  to  his  credit  at  St.  Louis;  but  if  he 
made  one  mistake  in  judgment,  the  coyotes 
had  his  bones  picked  bare  long  before  his 
fellow  trappers  could  give  him  burial. 

So  dangerous  was  the  calling  that  it  is 
estimated  that  three-fifths  of  the  trappers 
under  Ashley  and  his  immediate  successors 
were  killed.  The  Blackfeet,  the  Snakes, 
the  Arapahoes  and  the  Sioux  were  all  play- 
ing the  game  of  trap  the  trapper,  while  only 
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the  Crows  were  friendly — and  even  the 
Crows  could  not  forget  their  Indian  blood 
if  they  saw  a  good  chance  to  run  off  the 
white  man's  horses. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  that  lurked 
along  every  stream,  men  like  Bridger,  Beck- 
wourth,  Fitzpatrick  and  Jim  Baker  plied 
their  calling  for  years.  Riches  came  swift- 
ly to  most  of  them  and  as  swiftly  disap- 
peared. Beckwourth,  it  is  estimated,  if  he 
had  cared  to  realize  on  the  furs  he  accu- 
mulated while  with  the  Crows,  would  have 
been  worth  $500,000.  Bridger  was  soon 
worth  $100,000,  and  the  other  partners  in 
General  Ashley's  old  company  prospered 
in  like  measure.  But  Bridger  put  his 
money  into  his  property  at  Fort  Bridger, 
and  in  later  years  came  his  trouble  with 
the  Mormons,  when  everything  was  de- 
stroyed and  the  veteran  himself  nearly  lost 
his  life.  Beckwourth  was  in  poverty  when 
he  died  in  a  Crow  tepee — poisoned  by  his 
adopted  people,  it  is  said,  who  preferred  to 
see  their  eld  chief  dead  rather  than  have 
him  go  back  again,  with  his  "good  medi- 
cine, "to  the  whites. 

As  a  rule  Bridger  was  successful  in  keep- 
ing out  of  trouble  with  the  Indians.  His 
skill  at  reading  the  signs  of  the  trail  usually 
told  him  when  there  was  trouble  in  store, 
and  when  once  he  had  scented  danger  he 
kept  away  from  it  rather  than  follow  the 
example  of  many  of  his  comrades  and  invite 
combat  out  of  sheer  blood  lust.  In  a  fight, 
however,  Bridger  was  always  cool  and  self- 
possessed,  and  his  rifle  spoke  with  deadly 
accuracy.  Probably  his  narrowest  escape 
from  death  was  in  1832  when  Vandenburg 
and  Dripps,  of  the  American  Fur  Company, 
were  killed  by  Blackfeet,  and  Bridger  and 
his  party  nearly  met  the  same  fate.  Van- 
denburg and  Dripps  had  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company 
— a  course  that  was  considered  as  disrepu- 
table in  those  days  as  for  a  modern  sheep 
herder  to  "feed  out"  the  herd  of  another 
outfit.  In  order  to  shake  off  their  rivals, 
Bridger  and  Fitzpatrick  struck  into  the 
heart  of  the  Blackfeet  country,  where  Van- 
denbupg  and  Dripps  were  subsequently 
killed.  After  several  attacks  by  the  Black- 
feet, which  were  repelled,  Bridger  saw  a 
party  of  Indians  on  the  plain  making  signs 
of  peace.  The  white  men  answered,  and 
Bridger  rode  forward  to  meet  the  Indian 
chieftain.     As   the    men    drew  near   each 


other,  Bridger,  who  was  suspicious  of 
treachery,  cocked  the  rifle  which  lay  across 
his  saddle.  The  chief,  who  was  a  power- 
ful savage,  heard  the  sound  and  seized 
the  barrel  of  the  weapon.  The  rifle  was 
discharged,  the  contents  going  into  the 
ground,  and  the  Indian  swung  the  weapon 
as  a  club,  felling  Bridger  to  the  ground, 
half  stunned.  Then  the  chief  of  the  Black- 
feet leaped  into  Bridger's  saddle  and  rode 
back  to  his  men.  A  shower  of  arrows  was 
directed  toward  Bridger,  and  two  of  them 
stuck  in  his  back.  The  arrowheads  re- 
mained in  Bridger's  back  several  years, 
finally  being  extracted  by  Dr.  Marcus  Whit- 
man. 

The  white  men  showed  the  beaver  well- 
nigh  as  scant  consideration  as  they  showed 
the  buffalo,  and  soon  the  great  fur  com- 
panies found  it  impossible  to  operate  on 
such  an  extensive  scale.  Bridger  realized 
that  his  occupation  would  soon  be  gone, 
so  he  turned  readily  to  another,  in  which 
he  was  fully  as  proficient — that  of  profes- 
sional guide.  In  his  work  as  a  trapper  he 
had  wandered  over  the  Western  country 
from  the  British  Possessions  into  New 
Mexico,  and  from  the  great  plains  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  He  knew  all  the  trails  and 
streams  and  passes  and  mountains  worth 
knowing,  and  where  other  guides  hesitated 
and  were  lost,  Jim  Bridger  never  took  a 
step  that  meant  uncertainty.  He  became 
the  most  familiar  figure  at  the  various 
forts  that  were  established  in  the  West — 
especially  at  Fort  Laramie,  that  congregat- 
ing place  of  all  that  was  picturesque. 

It  was  at  Fort  Laramie  that  Bridger 
made  probably  the  most  remarkable  ac- 
quaintance of  his  career — Sir  George  Gore, 
of  Sligo,  Ireland,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  British  Peerage  to  enjoy 
big  game  hunting  in  the  far  West.  When 
Sir  George  struck  Fort  Laramie  in  1854  he 
had  an  outfit  that  astounded  the  motley 
collection  of  soldiers,  trappers,  prospectors, 
scouts  and  adventurers  at  the  outpost. 
Twelve  yoke  of  cattle,  six  wagons,  twenty- 
one  carts,  one  hundred  and  twelve  horses, 
fourteen  dogs  and  forty  servants,  made 
up  this  one  man's  monster  hunting  outfit. 
Sir  George  made  Fort  Laramie  his  base  of 
supplies,  and  at  his  first  meeting  with  Jim 
Bridger  he  engaged  the  noted  plainsman  as 
his  guide  at  a  large  salary.  For  two  years 
Bridger  piloted  Sir  George  over  the  hunting 
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grounds  of  the  West.  Their  favorite  haunt 
was  the  headwaters  of  the  Powder  River, 
but  they  also  hunted  along  the  Yellowstone 
and  down  into  Colorado. 

Bridger's  greatest  work  as  a  guide  was 
done  from  1865  through  the  war  with  Red 
Cloud  in  1866.  He  was  chief  guide  of  the 
Powder  River  Expedition,  under  General 
Connor,  which  penetrated  the  heart  of  the 
hostile  Indian  country  with  the  idea  of  so 
punishing  the  savages  that  travel  over  the 
Overland  and  Bozeman  trails  would  be 
made  safe.  Bridger  was  successful  in  pilot- 
ing the  expedition  where  it  would  find 
Indians.  In  fact  such  numbers  of  them 
were  found  that  the  expedition  was  not  a 
success.  Captain  H.  E.  Palmer,  who  kept 
the  only  record  of  this  expedition — Gen- 
eral Connor's  report  being  destroyed  by 
fire — relates  this  incident,  showing  Bridg- 
er's possession  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"plainsman's  eye": 

"As  I  lowered  my  glass  the  Major  said, 
'Do  you  see  those  columns  of  smoke  over 
yonder?'  I  replied,  'Where,  Major?'  to 
which  he  answered,  'Over  there  by  that 
saddle,'  meaning  a  depression  in  the  hills 
not  unlike  the  shape  of  a  saddle,  pointing 
at  the  same  time  to  a  point  fully  fifty  miles 
away.  I  again  raised  my  glass  to  my  eyes 
and  took  a  long,  earnest  look,  and  for  the 
life  of  me  could  not  see  any  columns  of 
smoke  even  with  a  strong  field  glass.  The 
Major  was  looking  without  any  artificial 
help.  The  atmosphere  appeared  to  be 
slightly  hazy  in  the  long  distance,  like 
smoke,  but  there  were  no  distinct  columns 
of  smoke  in  sight.  Yet,  knowing  the  pe- 
culiarities of  my  frontier  friend,  I  agreed 
with  him  that  there  were  columns  of  smoke, 
and  suggested  that  we  had  better  get  off 
our  horses  and  let  them  feed  until  the  Gen- 
eral came  up.  The  General  raised  his  glass 
and  scanned  the  horizon  closely.  After  a 
long  look  he  remarked  that  there  were  no 
columns  of  smoke  to  be  seen.  The  Major 
quietly  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  on. 
...  I  galloped  on  and  overtook  the  Ma- 
jor, and  as  I  came  up  to  him  overheard  him 
remark  about  'these  damn  paper-collar  sol- 
diers' telling  him  there  were  no  columns 
of  smoke.  ...  It  afterward  transpired 
that  there  was  an  Indian  village  in  the  im- 
mediate locality  designated." 

Bridger  guided  Colonel  Carrington  to  the 
Powder  River  country  in  1866,  when  that 


intrepid  commander  built  Fort  Philip 
Kearney  in  the  very  heart  of  the  hunting 
ground  of  the  great  Sioux  warrior,  Red 
Cloud.  This  mighty  warrior  kept  Fort 
Kearney  in  a  state  of  siege  for  two  years, 
and  made  travel  over  the  Bozeman  Trail 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  hazard.  It  was 
Red  Cloud  who  enticed  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fetterman  and  sixty-five  soldiers  from  the 
fort  to  an  adjoining  ridge,  where  every  man 
of  the  detachment  was  slaughtered. 

Bridger's  trouble  with  the  Mormons 
grew  out  of  the  disputed  ownership  of  the 
land  on  which  he  located  Fort  Bridger. 
This  was  a  vast  domain  to  which  Bridger 
claimed  title  from  the  Mexican  government. 
Brigham  Young,  who  had  been  directed  to 
Salt  Lake  by  Bridger,  paid  some  money 
for  part  of  this  land,  and  later  the  United 
States  government  paid  rental  for  a  por- 
tion of  it.  But  Bridger's  right  to  the  land 
was  attacked,  and  the  Mormons  threatened 
him  with  death.  They  burned  the  build- 
ings at  Fort  Bridger,  which  the  trapper  had 
established  in  1843,  and  Bridger  himself 
barely  escaped  with  his  life.  Bridger.  in 
retaliation,  led  the  Utah  expedition,  under 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  but  he  never  re- 
ceived recompense  for  the  losses  he  sus- 
tained. General  Grenville  M.  Dodge  says 
the  government  was  unjust  toward  Bridg- 
er, as  the  trapper's  title  to  Fort  Bridger 
was  perfect. 

At  one  time  Bridger  sought  to  leave  the 
wild,  free  life  of  the  West  and  settle  down 
to  a  farmer's  life.  He  bought  a  farm  near 
Kansas  City,  but  soon  the  plains  called  him, 
and  he  turned  his  face  again  toward  the 
country  he  loved  so  well.  It  was  not  until 
he  began  to  lose  his  eyesight  that  the  great- 
est of  trappers  and  guides  left  the  wilds,  to 
return  no  more.  In  1870  he  retired  to  his 
farm  and  waited  for  the  end  that  was  slow 
in  coming.  Almost  totally  blind,  he  would 
mount  an  old  horse,  and,  accompanied  by 
a  faithful  dog,  would  make  the  rounds  of 
the  farm.  Sometimes  he  would  wander 
away,  and  the  dog  would  run  back  to  the 
house  and  bark  and  whine  until  somebody 
would  go  in  search  of  his  master.  There  is 
a  world  of  pathos  in  the  thought  of  Bridger, 
once  the  keenest -eyed  of  men,  thus  groping 
and  helpless  in  his  old  age.  The  end  of  it 
all  came  July  17,  1881. 

But  the  influence  of  the  Maker  of  Trails 
remains,  and  must  remain  for  always. 
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THE  only  portion  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  that  lifts  itself  to  heights 
sufficiently  lofty  to  be  called  moun- 
tains is  in  western  Missouri.  Here  are 
the  Ozarks.  The  name  has  a  savage  res- 
onance very  suggestive  of  the  rugged  wil- 
derness, and,  with  eager  anticipation,  I  se- 
lected Cedar  Gap  on  the  topmost  crest  for 
my  destination.  But  I  did  not  find  the 
romantic  region  of  my  fancy.  There  were 
no  mountains  and  not  even  cedars  or  a 
gap.  The  gap  had  been  filled  across  for 
the  railroad,  and  the  cedars  which  formerly 
"growed  in  the  gap"  had  been  cut.  As 
to  the  mountains,  they  had  evidently  re- 
ceived their  title  by  grace  of  contrast  with 
the  interminable  levels  that  environ  them. 
They  are  merely  a  vast  upheaval  of  rounded 
hills,  and  nowhere  do  they  lift  into  impos- 
ing peaks  or  ridges.  However,  I  found 
the  country  had  an  interesting  individual- 
ity of  its  own,  and  the  pure,  bracing  air 
and  the  puffs  of  apple  bloom  making  beau- 
tiful the  hilltops  in  the  abounding  orchards 
went  far  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
wildness. 

Cedar  Gap  village,  where  I  made  my 
home  for  the  time  being,  was  very  small  and 
very  rustic.  Storekeeping  was  the  chief 
industry.  There  were  no  less  than  six  tiny 
emporiums,  while  the  hamlet  did  not  con- 
tain above  a  score  of  dwellings.  Outside 
of  the  village  every  one  dug  a  living  out 
of  the  dirt.  Most  of  the  farms  were  off 
on  brushy  byways,  and  the  farmhouses  in 
themselves  and  their  surroundings  were 
marked  by  a  good  deal  of  careless  neglect. 
You  would  naturally  conclude  the  owners 
were  unthrifty  and  made  no  more  than  a 
bare  living;  but  this,  I  was  told,  was  not 
so.  Many  of  them  had  money  laid  away. 
They  were  not  ambitious  to  have  a  fine 
house  or  make  a  show  and  outdo  the  neigh- 


bors. They  had  been  used  to  frugal  living 
and  with  it  were  content. 

The  chief  highway  of  the  region  passed  a 
mile  or  two  east  of  the  village.  It  was  a 
main  traveled  road  from  Arkansas  to  the 
northwest,  and  one  day  I  was  surprised  and 
delighted  to  meet  on  it  a  caravan  of  white- 
topped  wagons — veritable  prairie  schoon- 
ers, with  two  entire  families  and  the  dogs 
and  poultry  emigrating  to  new  homes. 
How  like  a  vision  of  the  past!  As  I  ap- 
proached, the  caravan  stopped  at  the  top 
of  a  rise  to  rest  the  horses,  and  the  patriarch 
of  the  tribe  said  "Howdy,"  to  me.  "This 
hyar  is  a  rough  road,"  he  added — "jolt  and 
thump  all  the  time;  but  I  reckon  the  kind 
o'  shake  we  been  gittin'  hyar  is  better  for 
your  liver  than  the  kind  we  been  havin'  in 
the  bottoms  whar  we  come  from.  The 
children  had  got  the  color  of  a  Yankee 
pumpkin  with  the  malaria,  and  I  thought 
it  was  time  to  leave." 

At  a  farmhouse  where  I  stopped  later  I 
mentioned  meeting  these  people,  and  the 
woman  of  the  house  said:  "They  were 
travelers.  That's  what  we  call  'em,  and 
that's  what  they  call  themselves.  Some- 
times several  wagons  pass  in  a  day;  but 
they  ain't  so  numerous  as  they  used  to  be. 
Two  years  ago  last  fall  we  counted  twenty- 
eight  o'  those  covered  wagons  that  went 
by  hyar  in  one  day.  I've  seen  six  or  seven 
of  'em  all  in  a  string.  Sometimes  the  peo- 
ple have  cows  a-leadin',  and  a  calf  in  the 
wagon.  They  go  all  times  of  the  year;  but 
ginerally  when  a  man  wants  to  move  that- 
away  he  pulls  out  in  the  fall,  when  he  can 
find  plenty  of  corn  along  the  road  and  live 
off  the  country.  A  good  many  of  the 
travelers  are  like  the  bums  on  the  rail- 
road. They  understand  the  ropes  and  how 
to  strike  the  ole  settlers  for  what  things 
they  need  without  spendin'  nothin'.     They 
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camp  at  night  in  the  timber  and  help  them- 
selves to  rails  off  your  fences  to  burn;  and 
it  ain't  much  trouble  to  git  their  horse  feed 
free.  All  they  got  to  do  is  to  slip  over  into 
a  field  and  fill  a  bag  with  corn.  Then  the 
children  run  hyar  and  yonder  to  beg  a  little 
milk  and  a  little  bread  and  such  like.  Peo- 
ple won't  often  take  pay.  It  don't  look 
generous,  and  if  pay  is  offered  they  say, 
'Oh,  never  mind  the  money.  It's  only  a 
little  we've  given  you.  'Tain't  worth 
talkin'  about.' 

"There  was  a  woman  traveler  told  my 
ole  man  the  other  day  she  and  her  family 
had  been  nine  years  in  a  wagon  and  never 
had  stopped  to  settle  yet;  and  I  allow  that 
most  of  'em  are  folks  that  ain't  quite  satis- 
fied nowhar.  The  good  place  is  always 
just  ahead,  you  know.  Some  of  'em  travel 
in  the  middle  of  winter  and  the  snow  knee 
deep.  They'll  have  a  stove  in  the  wagon 
with  a  fire  in  it  and  the  stovepipe  stuck  out 
through  the  canvas." 

As  I  rose  to  leave,  the  woman  went  to 
the  door,  and  shading  her  eyes  from  the 
sunlight  looked  for  some  moments  at  a 
man  passing  along  the  road  on  horseback. 
"That's  Grandpap  Carver,  I'm  confi- 
denced,"  she  remarked.  "Last  I  knew  he 
was  sick.  This  is  trading  day,  and  he's 
got  a  basket  on  his  arm  and  is  carryin'  his 
eggs  and  butter  up  to  the  village.  Satur- 
day some  one  from  every  family  has  to  go 
to  the  village  to  carry  the  small  truck  we 
have  to  sell,  and  buy  what  is  needed.  I 
send  the  children.  Things  ain't  bringin' 
as  much  as  they  did  one  while.  Eggs  have 
been  as  high  as  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen, 
and  butter  twenty  cents  a  pound.  Now 
we  only  get  fifteen  cents  for  butter,  or  ten 
cents  if  we  sell  to  a  neighbor.  Eggs  are 
sixteen  cents,  and  'tain't  likely  we'll  be 
gittin'  that  much  longer.  I've  known  'em 
to  go  down  to  four  cents." 

That  it  was  trading  day  was  quite  appar- 
ent when  I  returned  to  the  village.  The 
place  was  not  exactly  lively,  but  there  was 
an  unusual  number  of  people  hanging  about 
the  stores  and  the  sidewalks,  and  this  con- 
tinued to  be  the  case  till  late  in  the  evening. 
However,  after  sundown  there  was  less 
trading  than  visiting  going  on  in  the  stores, 
and  if  you  looked  in  you  were  likely  to  see 
by  the  light  of  the  dim  kerosene  lamps 
little  groups  of  slouchy  men  with  rough 
clothing  and  misshapen  hats  talking  and 


smoking  as  they  sat  or  lounged  on  counters, 
chairs  and  boxes. 

It  was  customary  in  the  neighborhood 
to  have  frequent  "singings."  The  young 
people  assemble  at  one  home  or  another  for 
the  purpose  nearly  every  Saturday  night. 
This  time  the  musically  inclined  gathered 
at  a  small  dwelling  next  door  to  the  hotel. 
The  house  was  packed  and  for  two  hours 
I  heard  the  participants  singing  Gospel 
hymns  with  loud,  uncultured,  unabashed 
voices. 

I  listened  to  more  of  the  same  kind  of 
singing  the  next  day  at  the  church  I  at- 
tended in  a  good-sized  town  a  few  miles 
distant.  A  chorus  of  about  twenty  gath- 
ered around  a  cabinet  organ,  and  how  they 
did  sing!  There  was  no  lack  of  energy. 
They  stood  up  and  opened  their  mouths 
and  shouted.  Modulation  and  delicacy 
were  beyond  their  ken.  They  enjoyed 
singing,  and  the  people  in  the  pews  enjoyed 
hearing  them  and  had  not  a  suspicion  of 
the  crudity.  Their  earnestness  and  vigor 
were  attractive;  but  those  hard,  metallic 
tones  gave  one's  sensibilities  a,  jarring,  and 
I  wanted  to  stop  my  ears  and  run. 

The  preacher,  too,  was  a  man  of  noise 
rather  than  of  refined  perceptions;  but  he 
had  something  also  of  the  dramatic  and 
sentimental  about  him.  Often  he  became 
decidedly  frenzied  and  would  thrash  around 
with  his  arms  in  red-faced,  sweating  fervor 
and  have  to  mop  his  features  with  his  hand- 
kerchief. One  of  his  assertions  was  that 
all  the  great  business  men  of  the  country 
were  persistent  church-goers.  "There  is 
Mr.  Rockefeller,"  said  he,  "who  is  worth 
billions.  Nothing  would  keep  him  from 
going  to  church  short  of  putting  him  in  the 
penitentiary." 

"And  that's  just  where  he  ought  to  be," 
whispered  a  belligerent  looking  man  in 
front  of  me  to  himself. 

The  minister  preached  what  the  Ozarks 
folks  call  "a  graveyard  sermon."  He 
worked  on  the  feelings  of  his  auditors 
cruelly,  and  made  some  of  the  women  cry. 
As  a  whole  the  service  was  pretty  harass- 
ing, and  I  was  glad  when  it  ended  and  I 
could  escape  into  the  mild  outer  sunshine. 
Even  then  I  was  not  in  "the  Elysian 
fields,"  to  quote  a  phrase  of  the  preacher's; 
for  a  skunk  had  visited  the  neighborhood 
and  perfumed  it  most  thoroughly,  and  the 
worshipers  hastened  along  the  board  walks 


One  never  can  learn  too  young. 


Newspapers  never  grow  "stale"  in  out-of-the-way  districts. 


Just  bein'  home  is  about  good  enough  for  me. 
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making  comments  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  sermon. 

I  walked  out  into  the  country  and  found 
lodging  for  a  few  days  at  a  log  house  in  a 
glen  among  the  hills.  Other  log  houses 
were  plentiful,  and  some  of  them  were  new. 
To  erect  one  was  no  great  task  or  expense. 
A  man  could  get  the  logs  ready  himself, 
and  then  he  would  invite  the  neighbors  to 
the  house  raising.  The  usual  dimensions 
are  fourteen  by  sixteen  feet.  "A  pretty 
good  working  crowd  will  hoist  the  logs  into 
place  and  get  roof  and  all  done  in  a  day: 
but  if  too  many  gassers  are  there  and  they 
put  in  a  lot  of  time  tellin'  stories  it  may 
take  another  day." 

I  noticed  that  one  local  cabin  had  no 
windows.  Its  eight  inmates  were  a  family 
of  ne'er-do-wells,  who,  rather  than  exert 
themselves  to  cut  a  window  opening,  pre- 
ferred to  light  a  lamp  when  cold  or  storms 
obliged  them  to  keep  the  door  shut.  The 
children  went  barefoot  all  winter,  and  they 
were  said  to  live  largely  on  bread  and 
molasses  and  wild  onions;  and  yet  they 
seemed  healthy. 

Another  building  that  interested  me  was 
a  white  schoolhouse  on  a  hilltop.  It  was 
set  well  back  in  a  stony  yard,  with  thin 
oak  woods  round  about.  There  was  no 
fence,  and  often  as  many  hogs,  sheep  and 
cows  were  around  the  building  as  children. 
It  was  set  on  blocks,  and  sometimes  the 
wandering  hogs  slept  under  it  at  night,  or 
reposed  there  in  the  heat  of  the  day  while 
the  school  was  in  session.  The  worst  of 
this  was  that  they  left  their  fleas  behind, 
and  there  were  times  when  the  teacher  and 
scholars  had  distressing  experiences  with 
the  vermin. 

Inside  were  two  rows  of  long  box  desks 
variously  marked  with  chalk,  pencils  and 
ink  by  idling  occupants.  Often  tramps 
took  possession  for  the  night,  built  a  fire 
in  the  stove  and  made  themselves  at  home. 
Moreover,  it  was  in  the  schoolhouse  that 
the  community  held  its  "protracted  meet- 
in's."  I  learned  something  about  these 
one  evening  at  my  lodging-place.  Mr. 
Doten  and  Mrs.  Doten,  their  daughter 
Jenny  and  I  were  sitting  about  the  kitchen 
fireplace,  and  there  was  a  little  boy,  a 
grandson,  who  had  established  himself  on 
a  low  stool  and  was  whittling  out  a  corn- 
cob pipe  for  his  "Grandpaw."  The  fam- 
ily had  come  originally  from  Iowa,  and  in 


some  ways  looked  on  at  the  rest  of  the 
neighborhood  as  outsiders. 

It  seemed  that  the  protracted  meetings 
were  revivals  of  religion,  and  there  had  been 
three  series  the  previous  winter,  each  under 
a  different  minister,  and  each  continued 
from  evening  to  evening  for  about  two 
weeks.  "People  come  for  miles,"  said  Mr. 
Doten,  "and  the  warmer  the  meetin's  get 
the  more  they  come.  A  good  many  are 
there  jis'  to  see  the  fun,  same  as  they'd  go. 
to  a  dog-fight  or  a  horse-race.  The  minister 
does  all  he  can  to  get  up  an  excitement,  and 
when  he  sees  people's  feelin's  are  all  worked 
up  he  begins  to  clap  his  hands  and  shout, 
'Bless  God!  Bless  God!'  over  and  over 
again." 

"It's  what  I  call  a  'distracted  meetin',' 
said  Mrs.  Doten,  "they  make  such  a  big 
fuss.  You  can't  tell  what  they  say;  but 
they're  havin'  what  they  call  'a  good  time.' 
The  persons  that  get  religion  are  mostly 
women  and  girls,  and  perhaps  a  few  young 
boys  not  over  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old, 
and  they  generally  backslide  and  are  ready 
for  the  next  big  meetin'." 

"Well,  the  preachers  get  a  good  thing 
out  of  it,"  remarked  Mr.  Doten.  "I  know 
there  was  eighteen  dollars  in  money  and 
twenty-five  dollars'  worth  of  provisions 
collected  for  the  Methodist  minister  that 
come  here. 

"Well,"  continued  Mr.  Doten,  after  a 
pause,  "talk  about  your  protracted  meet- 
in's bein'  interestin'.  I  call  funerals  just 
as  good." 

"That's  so,"  echoed  Mrs.  Doten.  "The 
near  relations  think  they  got  to  show  how 
bad  they  feel,  and  there's  lots  of  rippin' 
around,  cryin'  and  screamin';  and  they 
tell  how  bad  they've  been  to  the  dead  and 
how  they  wish  they'd  been  better.  I  used 
to  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  for  'era; 
but  their  screechin'  is  jis'  the  fashion,  and 
now  it  don't  affect  me  no  more  than  to  hear 
the  piggy  squealin'  out  here. 

"At  one  funeral  last  summer  a  man  had 
lost  his  wife,  and  when  time  come  for  ser- 
vice he  felt  so  bad  he  didn't  want  to  do 
anything  but  wander  around  outside,  and 
'twas  all  we  could  do  to  get  him  into  the 
house.  But  he  was  married  again  in  six 
months.  He  could  have  kept  a  loaf  of 
bread  over  of  his  first  wife's  baking  for  his 
second  wife's  eating  if  he'd  had  a  real  good 
place  to  put  it." 
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RAINI E 
M'GAN.as 
ever  was, 
were  the  knowing- 
est  man  with  an- 
imals, except 
mules,  or  Hacken- 
sack,  the  lion- 
tamer,  I  ever  see. 
But  owin'  to  the 
cramped  limita- 
tions of  shipboard 
he  were  never  al- 
lowed to  exercise 
himself  on  any- 
thin'  bigger  nor  a 
goat. 

"That  goat  were 
like  a  mother  to 
him,  sir,  she  were 
such  a  comfort; 
but  one  day  in  the 
doldrums,  sir,  the  captain  were  a-standin' 
by  the  bulwarks — they  was  awful  low  on 
that  ship — watchin'  the  revolutions  of  a 
shark  when  Nanny  she  crep'  up  behind 
and  butted  him  into  the  sea.  When  we 
hove  him  out,  sir,  he  were  blubberin'  like 
a  babby,  because  he  were  so  skeert  he 
thought  he'd  bin  et.  But  when  he  found 
out  he  weren't  et,  he  allowed  in  mistaken 
terms  as  Nanny  would  be,  and  she  were. 
Brainie  he  wep'  and  wouldn't  eat  none  till 
she  were  mos'  gone.  Then  he  begun  to  feel 
deserted  like,  and  pitched  in,  wipin'  his 
eyes  with  his  sleeve  between  bites.  He 
allowed  afterward  she  went  down  slick. 

"One  of  the  men  had  a  little  dog,  and 
Brainie  he  tried  to  make  a  deal  for  it,  but 
it  were  no  good.  He  offered  love,  which  he 
said  he  had,  and  money,  which  he  said  he 


"Enticin'  the  dog's  fleas  into  a 
box  full  of  cotton  battens." 


hoped  to  have;  but  the  man,  he  said  he'd 
been  suffeted  with  love  and  future  paymints 
all  his  life,  and  wouldn't  do  business.  So 
Brainie  he  turned  away  lookin'  wistful  and 
hard  used,  and  he  says  in  a  chokin'  voice: 

"  'Maybe  you  won't  even  let  me  pat  your 
dog,'  says  he. 

"'Oh,  yes,'  says  the  man,  'you  can  pat 
him  all  you  wants,  I  ain't  got  no  objections.' 

"So  Brainie  after  that  were  a  good  deal 
in  company  with  the  man's  dog,  a-pattin' 
him  and  a-talkin'  nonsense  to  him,  like  he 
always  done  to  animals  excep'  mules  and 
bedbugs.  But  while  he  were  a-pattin' 
and  a-talkin'  he  were  busy  enticin'  the  dog's 
fleas  into  a  box  full  of  cotton  battens. 
Brainie,  he  got  to  lookin'  more  and  more 
cheerful,  and  the  dog  he  done  less  and  less 
scratchin',and  the  fleas  they  begun  to  know 
the  sound  o'  Brainie's  voice  and  the  touch 
of  his  hand.  But  they  was  a  wild  lot,  bein' 
Spanish  and  used  to  high  livin',  and  Brainie 
he  had  a  heap  o'  trouble  learnin'  them  man- 
ners. But  after  six  weeks  or  two  months 
of  patience  and  trainin'  they  was  the  mos' 
exceptional  docile  fleas  you  ever  seed,  all 
excep'  Don  Carlos. 

"And  then,  off  Gibraltar  it  were,  Brainie 
were  poisoned  by  somethin'  he'd  et,  and 
took  no  more  comfort  in  nothin'.  He 
itched  so  he  couldn't  speak,  and  broke  out 
into  spots  and  bad  languidge.  He  thought 
he  were  goin'  to  die,  but  nobody  else 
thought  he  were,  and  that  made  him  mad. 
He  were  most  times  a  jovial  feller,  up  to 
larks,  but  now  he  took  on  a  surly  fit,  and 
done  mean  things.  But  the  worst  thing 
he  done  were  to  turn  the  fleas  loose.  They'd 
bred  some,  and  there  was  ligions  of  'em,  all 
hungry.  Some  of  'em  went  back  to  the 
dog  where  they  belonged,  but  the  most  of 
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'em  took  after  the  crew,  and  bit  'em  good. 
Everybody  were  tormented  excep'  Brainie. 
Them  fleas,  sir,  wouldn't  go  near  him. 
They  knowed  he  were  their  master  and 
would  put  'em  back  to  work  if  they  give 
him  any  jaw.  Fleas  hates  work  same  as 
hogs  and  people. 

"Well,  sir,  Brainie  suffered  from  the 
poisoning  he'd  had,  and  the  rest  of  us  we 
suffered  from  the  fleas.  From  captain 
to  cook  we  spent  the  days  and  nights 
scratchin'.  A  man  named  Bodfish  were 
aloft  one  day  furlin'  the  fore-topsail,  and 
all  to  oncet  a  flea — it  may  of  bin  Don  Carlos, 
but  more  likely  it  were  one  o'  the  others — 
bit  him  under  the  arm  so  that  he  forgot 
where  he  were,  let  go  everythin'  to  massa- 
ger  that  flea,  and  fell  all  the  way  to  the 
deck,  breakin'  his  arm  in  two  places,  and 
his  watch  which  his  mother  that  was  a 
widder  had  give  him.  That  made  Brainie 
feel  a  heap  better,  and  from  then  on  he  be- 
gun to  get  well.  Maybe  we  was  all  glad. 
But  I  weren't,  and  I  were  his  best  friend. 
Maybe  others  was  bit  as  bad  as  me,  but  I 
don't  think  so,  sir.  Cook  were  a  good 
friend  to  them  fleas,  but  I  were  a  godsend. 
Not  one  of  'em  but  come  to  me  some  time 
another  for  refreshment  and  advice.  I 
always  give  'em  plenty  of  both,  sir,  but  I 
never  heard  as  any  of  'em  took  the  latter 
to  heart.  It  got  so  I  couldn't  sleep  nights, 
and  when  I  wasn't  actooaly  bein'  bit  I  was 
itchin'  from  havin'  bin  bit;  and  when  one 
mornin'  Brainie  turned  out  for  breakfast 
and  said  he  were  a  well  man  and  didn't 
itch  no  more,  I  were  the  first  man  that 
wouldn't  speak  to  him. 

"The  captain  give  us  all  shore  leave  in 
Lisbon,  and  the  first  place  we  went  were 
the  drug  store  for  flea  powder.  All  excep' 
Brainie,  he  took  and  went  to  a  saloon. 
Well,  sir,  me  and  Masters,  and  Lemuel 
Burd,  who  were  stronger  in  the  arm  than 
Brainie,  and  Farallone  the  Englishman, 
and  Bodfish,  who  couldn't  take  a  active 
part,  but  were  keen  to  look  on,  when  we 
found  as  the  flea  powders  of  Lisbon  were 
worse  than  the  fleas,  we  hit  on  a  plan  to 
get  even  with  Brainie.  And  the  captain, 
sir,  who  were  present  in  the  drug  store,  he 
contributed  strong  languidge  and  money. 

"If  you've  been  to  Lisbon,  sir,  you'll 
know  of  them  mud  baths.  They  takes  a 
feller  that  has  the  itches  or  the  scropula  or 
anythin'  like  that,  and  they  packs  him  in 


wet  mud  all  but  his  head.  Then  they 
bandidges  him  with  clothes  like  a  mummy, 
sir,  and  sets  him  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Then 
they  breaks  off  the  mud  with  a  hammer, 
and  if  he  ain't  well  they  packs  him  up 
again.  Now  Brainie,  sir,  tho'  he  didn't 
itch  no  more,  had  still  the  look  of  a  man 
that  itched  bad,  by  reason  of  the  spots  on 
him.  So  we  got  holt  of  a  doctor  that  could 
speak  Spanish,  but  no  English,  and  we  told 
him  about  our  poor  friend  that  itched  so 
bad  he  were  most  mad. 

"  'Can't  you  do  nothin'  for  the  poor  feller, 
doctor?'  says  I,  and  I  made  out  I  weregoin' 
to  bust  into  tears.  'Can't  you  cure  him, 
doctor?  Him  and  me  was  schoolmates,' 
I  says,  'and  now  he's  got  the  itches  so 
they're  drivin'  him  crazy.' 

" '  Bring  him  round,  my  man,'  says  the 
doctor,  'and  I'll  have  a  look  at  him.  May- 
be a  mud  bath  '11  set  him  right.' 

"So  we  went  to  the  saloon,  sir,  where 
Brainie  were  revelin',  and  we  didn't  say 
nothin',  sir,  but  Lemuel  Burd  and  Masters 
and  Farallone  and  me,  we  snatched  him 
away  from  temptation,  sir,  by  reason  of 
us  four  bein'  stronger  than  him,  tho'  not 
much;  and  Bodfish  he  jumped  up  and 
down  and  waved  his  good  arm,  and  we 
carried  Brainie  M'Gan,  kickin'  as  ever  was 
and  usin'  awful  words,  right  into  the  doc- 
tor's office.  The  doctor  he  give  one  look 
at  Brainie's  spotted  face  and  frowned. 

"'Strip  him,'  says  he.  And  we  stripped 
Brainie,  tho'  he  cursed  and  fought  dretful. 
He  were  a  sight,  all  spots.  And  he  were 
so  mad  he  wouldn't  keep  still. 

"'What's  the  meanin'  of  this  loutrage?' 
says  he. 

"'Poor  feller,'  says  I  to  the  doctor, 
who  couldn't  speak  no  English.  'He  think 
he's  goin'  to  die  and  he's  callin'  for  his 
mother.' 

"'He's  got  the  itch  dretful,'  says  the 
doctor,  'but  I  can  fix  him.     Foller  me.' 

"So  he  led  the  way  into  his  back  yard, 
and  we  come  along  behint  totin'  Brainie, 
who  were  weak  with  fightin',  all  but  his 
tongue.  The  doctor  he  had  a  tank  full  of 
mud  in  his  back  yard.  It  were  thick  and 
sticky  and  green.  When  Brainie  he  seed 
it  he  begun  to  git  skeert. 

'"What  you  goin'  to  do,  fellers?'  he  says. 
T  ain't  never  done  you  no  harm.' 

"'We're  goin'  to  learn  you  to  keep  your 
fleas  to  yourself,'  says  I. 
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"'Let  me  go,'  says  Brainie,  'and  I'll  call 
'em  off.' 

"That  '11  be  for  later,'  says  I.  'But  now, 
my  funny  feller,  we're  goin'  to  give  you 
what  you've  needed  since  the  day  you  was 
born.' 

"What's  that?'  says  Brainie,  whimperin'. 

'"A  bath,'  says  I;  and  he  begun  to  yell. 

"We  can't  have  this,'  says  the  doctor, 
and  he  run  into  the  house  and  fetched  a  big 
hunk  of  Spanish  cork.  Brainie  see  what 
the  doctor  were  up  to  and  shet  his  mouth. 
But  the  doctor  held  his  nose  shet  till  he  had 
to  open  his  mouth,  and  then  he  plugged  it 
with  the  cork. 

"There,'  says  he,  'and  now,  my  lads, 
hold  him  still.' 

"We  held  him  still,  sir,  and  the  doctor 
he  plastered  him  a  foot  thick  with  mud. 
Then  he  bandaged  him,  and  we  set  him 
against  the  wall,  where  it  were  good  and 
sunny,  to  dry. 

"'How  long  must  he  stay  like  that?' 
says  I. 

"Till  night,'  says  the  doctor. 

"Then,'  says  I,  'one  of  us  here  will  stay 
with  him  to  keep  the  flies  off.' 

"The  doctor  he  said  that  were  a  good 
idea,  and  went  away,  but  for  a  time  none 
of  us  cared  to  leave  Brainie.  We  got 
straws,  sir,  out  of  a  shed  where  the  doctor 
kep'  a  donkey,  and  we  turkled  Brainie  in 
the  nose  and  ears.  It  were  awful  divertin', 
and  done  us  all  good.  Brainie's  face  were 
a  sight  to  see,  and  I  most  bust  laughin'. 
Then,  sir,  we  fetched  a  razor,  and  shaved 
the  left  half  of  his  head,  which  were  hittin' 
him  in  the  pride,  sir,  for  he  had  curly  hair 
which  played  the  devil  with  the  ladies. 
Then,  sir,  all  got  thirsty,  and  drawed  lots 
for  the  privilege  of  keepin'  Brainie  com- 
pany. I  were  stuck.  But  I  were  tired  of 
standin'  up,  so  I  got  some  sugar  from  the 
doctor's  cook,  and  made  syrup,  which  I 
smeared  on  Brainie  to  attract  flies,  and 
then  I  sat  in  the  kitchun,  sir,  with  the  cook, 
who  were  a  bouncin'  young  woman,  till  the 
others  come  back. 

"Then  we  asked  Brainie  would  he  be 
good  and  call  off  the  fleas  if  we  let  him  go? 
But  he  shook  his  head,  meanin'  he'd  cut 
the  hearts  out  of  us  when  he  got  loose. 

"Then/  says  I,  'we'll  keep  you  in  mud 
till  you  cool.' 

"About  five  o'clock  Brainie  give  it  up, 
and  motions  for  the  gag  to  be  took  out  of 


We  turkled  Brainie  in  the 
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his    mouth.     Which 
were  done. 

" '  Let  me  go  now, 
boys,'  says  he?  'I 
won't  do  nothin'.' 

" '  Word  of  honor?' 
says  I. 

'"Word  of  honor,' 
says  Brainie,  'and  I 
never  failed  you  yet, 
Winkler,'  says  he. 

"It  most  made  me 
cry,  sir,  to  hear  him 
call  me  Winkler  in- 
stead of  Winkie,  and 
speak  that  low  and 
pitiful,  for  him  and 
me  was  good  friends, 
mostly,  sir. 

"'And  you'll  call 
off  the  fleas?' 

"'I'll  do  that,  too/  says  Brainie. 

"So  we  called  the  doctor,  sir,  and  told 
him  that  Brainie  didn't  itch  no  more.  And 
the  doctor  he  said  it  were  a  marvelous  cure, 
but  no  more  than  what  he'd  expected.  He 
fetched  a  hammer,  sir,  and  broke  the  mud 
off  Brainie,  which  were  baked  hard  as 
bricks,  and  we  rinsed  him  with  buckets  of 
water,  sir,  and  helped  him  on  with  his 
clothes.     And  that  were  the  end  of  that. 

"Brainie  he  kep'  his  word,  first  and  last, 
like  he  always  done.  And  for  a  week  the 
captain  didn't  set  him  no  duty  but  to  catch 
fleas,  which  Brainie  done,  goin'  from  man 
to  man  with  a  little  box  fuli  of  cotton  bat- 
tens and  enticin'  of  them  all  back  to  him. 
When  they  was  all  in  the  box,  he  tied  a 
string  round  it,  and  give  it  to  the  captain. 

"'They's  all  there,  sir,'  says  he,  'excep' 
Don  Carlos,  and  he's  still  loose.  But  I 
done  my  best,  sir,  and  here  they  are,  sir.' 

"The  captain  he  took  the  box,  very  gin- 
ger, sir,  and  walked  into  the  galley,  where 
there  were  a  good  fire  in  the  stove.  He 
didn't  say  nothin',  but  hove  the  box  into 
the  coals,  and  clapped  the  lid  on  quick. 
Then  he  turns  to  the  mate  who'd  went  with 
him,  and  says,  says  he: 

" '  Poorin','  he  says,  'that  '11  be  a  lesson 
for  'em.' 

"And  it  were,  sir,  because  none  of  'em 
never  bit  nobody  no  more.  And  Don  Car- 
los, he  were  that  skeert  he  must  of  jumped 
overboard.  Because  nobody  never  heard 
of  him,  nor  felt  him  again." 


THE    MOTOR    BOAT    OF    THE    FUTURE 

DRIVING    OUT    THE    STEAM    YACHT 

By    RENE    BACHE 


IF  steam  yachts  become  a  drug  in  the 
market  before  long  nobody  need  be 
surprised,  inasmuch  as  many  of  them 
are  already  being  offered  for  sale  by  their 
millionaire  owners  at  surprisingly  small 
prices,  and  are  being  replaced  by  large 
motor  boats  of  the  cruising  kind.  Indeed, 
unless  all  signs  fail,  the  typical  pleasure 
craft  of  the  not-distant  future  will  be  the 
so-called  "gasoline  cruiser,"  which,  though 
as  yet  it  has  not  reached  a  length  of  over 
ninety  feet,  is  capable  of  considerable 
expansion.  Experts  believe  that  before 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century 
has  come  to  an  end  there  will  be  vessels 
of  this  kind  afloat  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  perhaps  of  even  greater 
size. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  fact  that  the 
gasoline  cruiser,  considered  as  a  type  of 
pleasure  vehicle  on  the  water,  possesses 
many  advantages  over  the  steam  yacht. 
Whereas  in  the  latter  all  of  the  best  part 
of  the  vessel — that  is  to  say,  the  region 
amidships,  which  would  otherwise  be  most 
comfortable  for  the  living  and  sleeping 
quarters  —  is  occupied  by  the  engines, 
coal-bunkers,  and  water-tanks,  crowding 
the  passengers  into  the  stern;  in  the  sea- 
going motor-boat  nearly  all  of  the  interior 
is  available  for  staterooms,  dining-room, 
and  other  apartments  and  conveniences 
contributing  to  luxury  and  comfort.  This 
is  the  principal  reason  why  the  motor  craft 
is  sure  to  drive  out  the  steam  yacht  as  a 
means  of  aquatic  transportation  for  the 
very  rich,  who,  while  always  in  pursuit  of 
novelty,  are  forever  looking  for  something, 
regardless  of  its  cost,  which  transcends  in 
point  of  satisfactoriness  anything  that  has 
gone  before. 

Most  people  have  little  notion  of  the 
stage  of  progress  which  has  already  been 


attained  by  the  gasoline  cruiser  in  its  de- 
velopment. It  is  a  type  of  vessel  so  new 
that  the  public  at  large  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  entirely  ignorant  of  its  existence. 
Nevertheless,  a  number  of  yachts  of  this 
description,  from  seventy-five  to  ninety 
feet  in  length,  are  already  in  commission, 
and  some  of  them  have  made  ocean  trips 
as  far  as  from  New  York  to  Florida — tak- 
ing on  fresh  fuel,  of  course,  at  intermedi- 
ate ports.  This  implies  that  they  are  prop- 
er sea-going  craft,  able  to  stand  up  against 
the  buffets  of  storms;  and  it  may  be  as 
well  to  explain  right  here  that  this  kind 
of  motor-boat  is  quite  as  stanch  and  sea- 
worthy as  any  steam  yacht  of  equal  size. 

A  gasoline  cruiser  ninety  feet  long  is  a 
remarkably  commodious  little  ship.  She 
has  a  displacement  of  five  or  six  tons — 
meaning,  of  course,  that  she  weighs  that 
much — measures  ten  or  twelve  feet  on  the 
beam,  and  draws  three  or  four  feet  of 
water.  Her  cabin  contains  a  comfortable 
main  saloon,  which  is  also  the  dining- 
room  and  library  (being  provided  with  a 
removable  center-table),  and  three  sizable 
staterooms,  each  of  them  big  enough  to 
accommodate  two  persons  at  a  pinch. 
There  might  be  four  staterooms,  two  on 
each  side,  with  a  passage  between,  but  the 
space  one  of  them  would  take  up  is  occupied 
by  a  toilet-room  and  a  closet  for  linen  and 
other  housekeeping  essentials. 

Beneath  the  benches  on  either  side  of 
the  main  saloon  are  lockers  to  contain 
clothing  and  other  articles  for  which  stor- 
age space  is  needed.  In  each  stateroom  is 
a  comfortable  bed,  a  dressing-table,  and  a 
cushioned  corner-bench.  Both  main  saloon 
and  staterooms  are  finished  in  highly  pol- 
ished mahogany,  or  some  other  handsome 
wood,  with  an  abundance  of  mirrors.  Out- 
side the  cabin  (either  forward  or  aft  of  it) 
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is  a  cockpit,  roomy  enough  to  accommo- 
date six  or  eight  campstools  or  chairs,  and 
here  the  owner  and  his  guests  can  sit  com- 
fortably when  the  weather  is  pleasant,  an 
awning  protecting  them  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

Certainly  the  most  remarkable  point 
about  the  motor  boat  of  this  type  is  its 
exceeding  roominess  and  comfortableness. 
Going  forward  through  the  aforementioned 
passage-way,  on  either  side  of  which  are 
the  staterooms,  and  leaving  the  cabin,  you 
find  yourself  in  the  'midships  section  of  the 
vessel,  which  contains  the  most  important 
part  of  the  mechanical  and  "utility"  fea- 
tures of  the  craft.  On  the  starboard  side 
is  the  storage  outfit  for  food  supplies,  in- 
cluding a  refrigerator,  lockers  for  crockery, 
etc.,  with  plate-racks  and  cup-hooks  so 
arranged  that  such  breakables  can  hardly 
be  damaged  in  a  storm.  On  the  port  side, 
opposite,  are  the  galley  (a  wonderfully 
condensed  kitchen,  with  storage  space  for 
coal  beneath  the  platform  on  which  the 
range  stands),  and  the  engine  room,  itself 
a  marvel  of  ingenious  mechanical  concen- 
tration, with  a  passage  on  either  side  of  the 
motor,  or  between  the  two  motors,  if  there 
are  two.  But,  in  order  fully  to  realize  the 
cleverness  of  the  arrangement,  you  should 
understand  that  the  engineer  has  a  bunk 
in  the  engine-room,  which  he  hangs  up  out 
of  the  way  when  it  is  not  in  use,  that  his 
quarters  are  provided  with  speaking-tubes 
and  bells  communicating  with  the  pilot- 
house on  the  deck  overhead,  and  that  the 
red  and  green  lanterns  (set  at  either  end 
of  the  bridge  at  night)  are  in  the  day- 
time suspended  in  a  corner  of  his  cubby- 
hole. 

When  it  is  further  explained  that  a 
vessel  of  this  kind  has  a  knife-like  stern 
like  a  torpedo-boat;  that  the  wheelhouse 
is  enclosed  in  glass,  with  a  bridge  in  the 
immediate  rear,  for  steering  in  fair  weather; 
that  there  are  quarters  for  four  men  in  the 
bow  end,  with  hanging  bunks;  that  there 
is  in  the  extreme  forward  compartment  a 
storage  place  for  gasoline,  and  that,  finally, 
a  mast  and  sails  are  provided  for  use  in  an 
occasional  emergency,  a  reasonably  com- 
prehensive notion  of  the  character  and 
make-up  of  an  up-to-date  gasoline  cruiser 
is  obtained.  The  mast  and  sails  are  called 
a  "jury  rig,"  and  are  useful  to  steady  the 
craft  in   a  storm.     They  are  likely  to  be 


helpful  at  any  time  in  coast-wise  voyag- 
ing, and  if  the  engines  should  break  down, 
they  would  serve  to  fetch  the  little  ship  into 
port.  When  not  in  actual  use  they  can  be 
unshipped  and  laid  along  the  deck,  out  of 
the  way. 

Now,  such  a  gasoline  cruiser  as  the  one 
here  described  has  engines  of  about  one 
hundred  horse-power,  and  is  able  to  steam 
at  the  rate  of  fourteen  knots  an  hour,  car- 
rying five  hundred  gallons  of  liquid  fuel 
— enough,  that  is  to  say,  to  propel  her  for 
a  distance  of  something  like  five  hundred 
and  seventy-five  miles,  without  renewal 
of  the  supply.  The  cost  of  the  vessel  is 
$30,000,  but  if  the  owner  is  indifferent  to 
the  matter  of  expense  and  wishes  to  make 
her  as  luxurious  as  possible  in  all  respects, 
he  may  pay  for  his  boat  as  much  as  $75,- 
000.  This  means  that  the  cabin  and  deck- 
work  are  finished  in  imported  woods,  such 
as  teak  or  satinwood;  that  the  railings  are 
of  finest  brass,  or  else  of  the  new  corro- 
sion-proof white  metal,  the  composition  of 
which  is  a  secret,  but  which  is  supposed 
to  contain  a  good  deal  of  silver;  that  the 
furniture,  draperies,  carpets  and  cushions 
are  of  the  most  costly  materials;  that  the 
awnings  are  correspondingly  elaborate  and 
beautiful,  and  that  the  navigating  instru- 
ments are  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 
There  may  even  be  a  bathroom,  intro- 
duced in  place  of  one  of  the  staterooms, 
with  porcelain  tub  and  silver  fixtures. 

Now,  taking  such  a  boat  to  represent 
the  latest  stage  of  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  type  of  vessel,  it  is  possible  to 
look  ahead,  and,  within  reasonable  limits 
of  accuracy,  to  foretell  what  the  motor 
cruiser  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence 
will  be  like.  In  all  likelihood  she  will  have 
reached  by  that  time  a  length  of  two  hun- 
dred feet,  and,  instead  of  one  hundred  horse- 
power, her  engines  will  have  fifteen  hun- 
dred, perhaps.  This  tremendous  energy 
will  be  furnished  by  three  gasoline  motors 
of  five  hundred  horse-power  each — an  esti- 
mate by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  over- 
fanciful,  inasmuch  as  motors  of  three  hun- 
dred horse-power  are  already  being  installed 
in  boats,  and  two  such  are  being  placed  at 
the  present  moment  aboard  of  an  auto-craft 
at  Nyack. 

On  a  motor  yacht  of  this  description 
will  Mr.  Millionaire,  a  few  years  from  now, 
make  his  pleasure  trips  on  the  water.   The 
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boat  will  cost  him  anywhere  from  $100,000 
up  to  thrice  that  figure,  according  to  the 
degree  of  luxury  with  which  it  is  furnished 
and  fitted  up.  He  will  be  able  to  steam 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour, 
or  nearly  as  fast  as  the  swiftest  torpedo- 
boat  of  to-day — a  matter  of  utmost  impor- 
tance, it  should  be  realized,  in  an  age  when 
an  increasing  demand  for  hurry  makes  it 
desirable  to  arrive  at  some  other  place  in 
the  quickest  possible  time,  even  though  no 
object  be  attained  by  getting  there.  This 
is  only  another  way  of  expressing  the  idea 
that  is  back  of  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  speed  mania. 

Mr.  Millionaire's  yacht  will  be  remark- 
ably light  for  its  size.  Already  in  the  con- 
struction of  motor  boats  there  has  been  a 
steady  seeking  for  lighter  materials,  and 
the  same  tendency  will  doubtless  continue; 
so  that  the  gasoline  cruiser  of  twenty  years 
hence  will  be  built  of  stuff,  whether  wood 
or  metal,  that  has  the  least  possible  weight 
consistent  with  strength  and  durability. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  for  example,  that  the 
hull  will  be  of  some  aluminum  composition, 
non-corrosive  and  with  an  enduring  qual- 
ity equal  to  steel.  There  is  sure  to  be 
also,  a  continued  improvement  in  models, 
which  will  increase  the  speed  attainable 
by  such  craft. 

Almost  the  whole  interior  of  his  motor 
yacht  being  available  for  living  and  sleep- 
ing" quarters,  Mr.  Millionaire  will  be  able 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  his  family  and 
guests  twelve  staterooms.  There  will  be 
three  or  four  bathrooms  on  board,  the  tubs 
being  supplied  with  both  salt  and  fresh 
water.  The  fresh  water  will  be  drawn 
from  tanks  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
while  the  salt  water  will  be  taken  in  direct- 
ly from  the  sea  outside.  Apart  from  the 
main  saloon,  there  will  be  a  smoking-room, 
a  card-room,  and  a  billiard-room.  This 
last  will  be  no  great  novelty,  inasmuch  as 
already  there  are  billiard-rooms  on  quite 
a  number  of  large  steam  yachts,  the  table 
being  suspended  from  the  ceiling  in  such  a 
way — on  the  same  principle  as  a  compass 
— as  to  be  always  absolutely  horizontal, 
no  matter  how  much  the  ship  may  roll  and 
pitch. 

The  kitchen  department  of  this  luxuri- 
ous gasoline  cruiser  will  be  admirably  and 
most  ingeniously  arranged.  Inasmuch  as 
the  range  will  be  heated  by  electricity  (fur- 


nished by  the  same  dynamo  of  four  or  five 
horse-power  that  runs  the  incandescent 
lights  on  board),  there  will  be  no  fuel  to  be 
handled,  no  ashes  to  be  disposed  of,  and 
consequently  no  dirt.  Necessarily,  on  a 
vessel  of  this  type,  a  chef  will  be  required, 
with  two  assistants,  to  conduct  the  culi- 
nary operations.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
perhaps  fifteen  men,  including  the  servants 
— a  number  somewhat  less  than  would  be 
needed  on  a  steam  yacht  of  equal  size. 

Auto-cruisers  of  this  description  could 
easily  make  the  trip  from  New  York  to 
Florida  without  renewing  the  fuel  supply, 
and  it  is  even  probable  that  they  would  be 
able  to  cross  the  ocean.  They  will  doubt- 
less be  employed  by  many  rich  men  for 
daily  transportation  back  and  forth  be- 
tween New  York  and  their  country  places 
on  Long  Island  Sound  and  up  the  Hudson 
— just  as  to-day  steam  yachts  are  used  in 
the  same  way,  as  private  ferry-boats,  so 
to  speak.  Close  by  the  Battery,  at  the 
lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  there  is  a 
tiny  artificial  harbor,  walled  with  masonry, 
wherein  steam  yachts  are  tied  up  every  day 
in  summer.  It  is  known  as  the  Million- 
aires' Basin,  and  in  future  years,  doubt- 
less, it  will  be  utilized  in  the  same  way  as 
a  haven  for  motor  cruisers. 

The  automobile  cruiser  will  cost  perhaps 
a  trifle  less  than  a  steam  yacht  of  equal 
size,  but  there  will  be  no  great  difference 
in  price.  Such  a  vessel,  of  the  best  type 
so  far  constructed,  carries  two  small  rowing 
boats,  hung  on  davits,  but  her  successor 
of  the  near  future  will  have,  instead,  a 
couple  of  gasoline  tenders,  able  to  travel 
under  their  own  power.  In  a  ninety-foot- 
er, purchasable  for  $30,000,  the  cost  of  the 
engine,  of  one  hundred  horse-power,  is 
about  $6,000.  There  is  no  annoyance  from 
vibration,  which  is  less,  indeed,  than  on  a 
steam  yacht,  because  there  are  no  big 
stroke  pistons  and  heavy  pounding  pres- 
sures. 

The  racing  auto-boat  is  vastly  different 
in  type  from  the  gasoline  cruiser,  and  the 
two  are  destined  to  become  steadily  more 
unlike.  In  its  latest  development  the  for- 
mer is  forty  feet  in  length  and  built  like 
a  skimming-dish,  with  a  perfectly  flat 
bottom,  so  as  to  skip  over  the  waves,  as 
one  might  say,  instead  of  cleaving  a  pass- 
age through  them.  Its  beam  measure- 
ment is  five  feet,  and  its  draught  of  hull  is 
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only  eight  to  twelve  inches,  though  the 
rudder  goes  deeper.  Nickel-steel  has  been 
used  to  some  extent  as  a  material  for  the 
hull,  but  wood  is  considered  preferable, 
having  more  elasticity — more  "life"  the 
builders  say  it  possesses — and  being  less 
liable  to  leak.  If  a  rivet  in  the  metal  gets 
"started,"  the  damage  can  hardly  be 
mended,  short  of  sending  the  boat  to  the 
factory. 

The  front  part  of  the  boat  has  a  turtle- 
back  deck,  which  sometimes  is  covered 
with  canvas,  to  make  it  watertight  and  to 
keep  the  wood  from  warping.  Next  comes 
the  engine  space,  which  is  protected 
against  water  splash  by  a  hood  of  wood, 
aluminum,  or  canvas.  This  hood  keeps 
the  water  not  only  off  the  machinery, 
but  away  from  the  engineer,  who  might 
be  called  the  chauffeur  of  the  automobile 
racer.  The  latter  has  only  two  occupants 
— the  engineer  and  the  steersman,  the 
former  standing  in  a  small  watertight 
cockpit  immediately  behind  the  engine, 
while  the  latter  occupies  a  second  and 
similar  cockpit  next  abaft.  These  cock- 
pits are  of  wood  covered  with  canvas,  and 
are  so  constructed  as  to  be  self-emptying, 
any  water  that  enters  them  immediately 
draining  away  and  out  of  the  boat. 

The  engine  is  a  regular  automobile 
engine,  like  that  of  a  motor  car,  and  the 
steering  wheel  closely  resembles  the  con- 
trivance employed  in  directing  the  course 
of  a  motor'  car  on  land.  In  a  forty-foot 
craft  of  this  type  the  motor  is  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  horse-power,  and  costs 
perhaps  $15,000.  It  is  very  different  from 
the  engine  of  a  gasoline  cruiser,  being 
much  lighter  and  more  delicate  in  its  con- 
struction. The  record  speed  of  such  an 
aquatic  vehicle  up  to  date  is  twenty-eight 
and  a  half  knots  (approximately  thirty 
miles)  an  hour— made  by  the  Challenger, 
belonging  to  W.  Gould  Brokaw. 

When  one  remembers  that  fifteen  miles 
an  hour  was  about  the  limit  of  speed  for  a 
motor  boat  half-a-dozen  years  ago,  the  ra- 
pidity with  v/hich  this  type  of  racing  craft 
is  developing  becomes  manifest.  Twenty 
years  from  now  the  largest  automobile 
racer  will  be  seventy-five  or  perhaps  ninety 
feet  long,  will  have  engines  of  one  thousand 
horse-power,  and  will  be  able  to  travel  at 
a  rate  of  something  like  forty-five  knots — 
a  speed  as  great  as  that  of  a  fast  railroad 


train.  In  appearance  it  will  have  a  curi- 
ous resemblance  to  the  submarine  boat — a 
tendency  to  a  likeness  of  the  sort  has  al- 
ready begun  to  manifest  itself,  indeed — 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  vessel,  especially 
when  the  surface  of  the  water  happens  to 
be  somewhat  ruffled,  cannot  help  being 
actually  submerged  a  good  part  of  the  time. 
Everything,  of  necessity,  will  have  to  be 
made  as  watertight  as  possible,  and  the 
men  on  board  (as  in  the  case  even  now) 
will  wear  oilskin  clothing. 

In  the  construction  of  the  motor  racer 
of  the  future  the  utmost  possible  lightness 
will  be  sought  that  is  consistent  with 
stability  and  strength.  Possibly  it  may 
have  more  than  one  screw,  though  this  is 
difficult  to  manage  because  such  a  craft 
is  too  narrow  to  admit  the  placing  of  en- 
gines side-by-side  on  board  of  her.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the 
plan  of  arranging  the  engines  tandemwise, 
coupling  them  together  on  the  same  shaft, 
and  making  them  drive  a  single  propeller. 
This,  in  fact,  has  already  been  done  with  a 
pair  of  motors  of  seventy-five  horse-power 
each,  so  as  to  apply  an  energy  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horse-power  to  one  screw. 

The  racing  auto-boat  of  to-day  presents 
a  wonderful  and  even  beautiful  spectacle 
when  seen  bow  on,  as  it  rushes  through  the 
water,  throwing  up  on  either  side  a  cascade 
of  spray  that  rises  ten  feet  in  the  air, 
glittering  in  the  sun.  It  looks  like  a  huge 
butterfly,  with  prismatic  wings  of  water 
dust.  Both  bow  and  stern  are  fairly  out 
of  the  water,  while  the  flat  bottom  skims — 
one  might  almost  say,  slides — over  the 
surface.  Usually  the  supply  of  gasoline, 
amounting  to  seventy  gallons  or  so,  is 
carried  in  tanks  under  the  afterdeck,  or 
in  receptacles  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
man  at  the  wheel;  it  is  never  put  in  the 
bow,  because,  in  the  case  of  pitching  in  a 
rough  sea,  the  weight  of  it  would  be  un- 
favorable to  progress. 

Seventy  gallons  of  gasoline  will  furnish 
power  for  a  run  of  five  hours  at  full  speed. 
But  motor  racing-boats  have  made  'con- 
tinuous runs  of  twenty  hours  without  a 
stop.  Some  of  the  most  highly  skilled 
mechanics  in  the  world  are  engaged  in 
puzzling  out  the  problems  involved  in  the 
construction  of  vessels  of  this  kind,  and 
substantial  improvements  are  constantly 
being  devised. 


THE   TEAMING   OF   THE   WEST 

A    SERIES    OF    FOUR    DRAWINGS 

By  ALLEN  TRUE 

A  GLANCE  at  the  Western  teamster  will  interest  you.  He  is 
a  man  of  out-of-doors,  hardy,  nervy  and  resourceful,  with 
a  disregard  of  obstacles  which  stamps  him  with  that  spirit  of 
perseverance  so  essential  to  the  development  of  a  frontier.  He  is 
apt  to  know  a  horse  more  by  its  character  than  by  its  points,  and 
he  knows  by  instinct  just  where  it  should  rest  on  the  grades.  With 
the  all-essential  baling  wire  he  can  repair  anything  from  harness 
to  wheels.  That  he  will  snub  a  rope  from  the  top  of  his  wagon  to  a 
tree  up  the  mountain  side,  to  keep  from  tipping  over  as  he  sneaks 
around  a  ticklish  place,  may  indicate  to  you  that  when  occasion 
demands  it  he  can  vacate  academic  precepts.  He  will  drive  his 
wagon  practically  anywhere  that  it  will  "fit,"  and  half  an  hour  on 
the  box  of  a  mountain  stage  as  it  gallops  down  the  trail  will  bespeak 
your  admiration  of  a  mastery  and  skill  unquestionable.  If  it  is  your 
first  trip,  however,  you  will  not  see  this  in  a  half  hour,  because  it  will 
take  longer  than  that  to  get  over  your  nervousness. 

From  a  type  like  the  poet  stage-driver  who  used  to  run  out  of 
Colorado  Springs,  to  the  swearing  freighter  with  the  jerk-line,  there  is 
a  large  variety  of  teamsters,  each  with  his  peculiarities  and  char- 
acteristics, but  all  sunburned  and  daring,  with  philosophy  that  makes 
a  healthy  open  life  an  excuse  for  itself. 

BREAKING  THE  TRAIL 

Winter  in  the  mountains  is  severe  in  its  restrictions.  Sledging  and 
travel  over  the  snow-banked  trails  are  limited  to  bare  necessity.  In 
the  colder  seasons  the  trails  are  kept  open  by  shoveling  and  pack- 
ing them  down.  When  the  runners  sing  intermittently  in  high,  thin 
voices,  the  teamster,  with  a  belt  tight  around  his  overcoat  and  flop- 
ping his  arms  to  keep  warm,  faces  his  greatest  hardships.  But  when 
the  heavy  snows  and  rapid  thaws  of  spring  come,  teaming  means 
a  battle  and  a  venture  with  a  sudden  termination  hanging  just  above. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  snow  up  the  mountain  sides  hang  on  a  trigger 
that  can  be  sprung  by  the  sigh  of  a  breeze  or  the  rolling  of  a  pine 
cone;  and  in  summer  many  a  barren  slope  and  pile  of  rock  and  tim- 
ber at  the  bottom  tell  a  skeleton  tale  of  the  winter's  might.  Floun- 
dering, swearing  and  persevering,  they  open  the  trail — a  ruffled  little 
thread  of  white  from  up  above,  but  a  hard  day's  work  for  a  man. 
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Winter  teaming  means  a  battle  and  a  venture;   thousands  of  tons  of  snow 
hang  on  a  trigger,  that  can  be  sprung  by  the  sigh  of  a  breeze. 


THE  ROUGHLOCK 

A  roughlock  is  a  device  for  making  the  best  use  of  friction  in  tak- 
ing a  wagon  down  a  steep  grade.  A  log-chain  is  fastened  to  the  bed 
of  the  wagon  or  the  front  axle  and  then  run  back  by  the  rear  wheel, 
where,  wrapped  about  the  felloe  behind  a  spoke,  it  locks  the  wheel 
and  forms  a  rough  bunch  of  iron  on  which  the  wheel  must  drag. 
Then,  with  perhaps  a  tree  dragging  behind  if  the  hill  "leans"  very 
much,  the  descent  is  begun.  Toward  the  bottom  it  is  apt  to  de- 
generate into  a  scrambling,  bumping  cloud  of  dust;  but  the  wagon 
is  strong;  the  object  is  accomplished.  The  old  freighters  sometimes 
used  an  iron  shoe  that  fitted  around  the  tire  and  served  the  purpose 
of  the  bunch  of  chain,  but  it  offered  no  advantages.  The  roughlock 
is  used  on  the  new  trails,  where  no  grading  has  been  done,  and  is  a 
good  impetus  to  short-cuts.  A  trip  up  the  mountain  with  a  ranchman 
for  his  supply  of  winter  wood  would  give  you  an  insight  into  the 
uses  of  a  roughlock.  In  alternating  pulls  and  rests  you  work  your 
way  up  the  timber  trail,  which  later — not  being  a  county  institution 
but  strictly  utilitarian — is  marked  only  by  a  few  felled  trees  and  the 
ruts  of  the  previous  year.  Up  where  dead  timber  is  plentiful  a 
load  is  soon  made,  and  once  started  down,  the  force  of  gravity  and 
the  driver's  sense  of  equilibrium  have  it  out  in  a  game  that  makes 
your  blood  tingle.  Leaning  from  side  to  side  as  you. dodge  around 
this  rock  or  between  those  trees,  with  the  horses'  ears  seemingly  just 
below  your  feet,  you  rumble  to  the  bottom  and  glide  out  on  the  level 
with  the  horses  switching  viciously  at  the  deer  flies.  It's  an  art;  the 
result  of  a  daring  assurance  born  of  long  practice. 


The  force  of  gravity  and  the  driver's  equilibrium  have  it  out  in  a  game  that  makes  your  blood  tingle. 


A   HOMESTEADER   IN  THE    QUICKSAND 

The  "mover's"  wagon,  canvas-covered  and  travel-worn,  is  always 
picturesque.  The  traveling  home  for  a  family  and  all  their  worldly 
goods,  from  furniture  to  poultry,  is  still  a  familiar  sight  on  Western 
roads.  The  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  the  longing  for  newer  fields 
that  lurk  under  that  broad-brimmed  hat  are  sparks  of  the  same 
fire  that  has  been  the  theme  of  our  history.  By  a  stream  under 
the  cottonwoods  of  an  evening  you  may  some  time  see  this  half- 
gypsy,  and  the  fire  with  its  accompanying  smell  of  bacon  and  beans; 
or  the  song  and  accordion  will  suggest,  as  you  drive  by,  why  the 
roving  has  always  its  fascinations. 

There  are,  however,  the  long,  dusty  days  of  travel  and  sore- 
backed  horses;  the  occasional  swollen  fords;  and  always  present, 
though  seldom  encountered,  are  the  quicksands  of  the  dry  bottom 
streams.  They  are  indistinguishable  and  silent.  The  shallow  rib- 
bons of  water  flow  over  them  as  over  all  the  rest  of  the  river  bed, 
but  once  fairly  in  their  grasp  there  is  a  remorseless,  certain  settling 
— which  struggle  only  hastens  and  which  ends  in  disappearance. 
Cattle  and  horses  are  caught  in  it  oftenest,  and  if  seen  in  time  can 
be  pulled  out  with  a  horse  and  rope;  but  into  its  hungry  maw  have 
gone  horses,  wagons  and  men,  and  even  a  locomotive,  going  through 
a  bridge,  has  been  known  to  disappear  in  this  bottomless  mystery. 


A  remorseless,  certain  settling — which  a  struggle  only  hastens  and  which  ends  in  an  everlasting  disappearance. 


THE    ORE   WAGON 

When  the  ore  wagon  starts  from  the  mine  to  the  railroad  it  usually 
has  a  rather  rude  trail  to  travel.  The  mine  being  located  first,  the 
trail  winds  up  to  it  as  best  it  can.  Here  and  there  a  tree  braced  be- 
tween two  rocks  will  attempt  a  task  worthy  of  good  masonry,  and  the 
washings  of  the  rains  as  they  rush  downward  leave  few  flat  places 
that  would  tempt  a  rubber  tire.  A  heavy  wagon  loaded  with  a  few 
tons  of  ore  is  a  vicious  force  on  the  side  of  a  mountain.  What  if 
the  mules  should  take  one  of  their  kicking  notions  on  that  narrow 
ledge?  What  if  that  bank  should  crumble  and  give  way  under  all 
this  weight  ?  You  look  down  to  where  that  little  ribbon  is  splashing 
among  the  trees,  and  your  attention  comes  right  back  to  the  harness 
or  perhaps  the  way  that  lead  mule's  ears  are  flopping.  There  is 
seldom  an  accident,  anyway. 

Occasionally  the  long  whip  whistles  and  cracks  a  mule  about  two 
inches  from  the  spot  you  would  have  chosen.  Chosen?  Why,  you 
couldn't  handle  that  long  lash  at  all  without  wrapping  it  around 
your  neck.  But  he  can  pick  raspberries  with  it  and  handle  six  lines 
and  a  brake  at  the  same  time.  At  the  bottom  he  will  shovel  off  his 
load  and  start  toiling  back  again.  As  he  hangs  on  one  corner  of  the 
seat  with  a  foot  dangling,  he  does  not  look  much  more  than  wiry, 
but  there's  a  quality  to  his  nerve  force.  And,  while  he  wouldn't 
tell  you  so,  it  is  probable  that  he  enjoys  the  blue  skies,  the  open 
air  and  an  appetite  that  any  man  would  envy. 


A  heavy  wagon  loaded  with  a  few  tons  of  ore  is  a  vicious  force  on  the  side  of  a  mountain. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  FAILURE  OF  JOSE  OF  THE  KNIFE 

OOD  shot."  cried 

Frosty.     "Only  if 

you'd     held     two 

inches  higher  an'  a 

leetle  more  to  the 

right,  it    would 

have  been  a  better 

one.     Then    you'd 

have  nailed  him 

through  the  neck." 

Captain  Moonlight  coolly  snapped  a  fresh 

cartridge  into  the  big  Sharp's,  and  then 

busied  himself  with  reloading  those  five 

empty  chambers  of  his  six-shooter. 

Two  Mexicans,  soberly  timid  and  with 
never  word  nor  look,  hurried  up,  and  bore 
Don  Anton  into  the  ranch  house.  The 
latter,  face  the  color  of  tobacco  ashes,  was 
still  in  a  stupor. 

Captain  Moonlight  mounted  President. 
"Which  you  don't  aim,"  remonstrated 
Frosty,  "to  go  ehallengin'  the  whole  Cross- 
8 outfit!     I  wouldn't  do  it,  Captain;   some 
of  them  greasers  inside  might  pot  you." 

"There  are  no  windows,"  replied  Cap- 
tain Moonlight;  "and  if  one  of  them  tried 
a  shot  from  the  roof,  the  chances  are  that  I  'd 
pot  him." 

Disregarding  the  cautious  Frosty's  coun- 
sel, he  cantered  around  to  the  front  door. 
Captain  Ruggles  came  out,  almost  obse- 
quious in  his  politeness.  His  cheek  had 
lost  something  of  its  normal  purple:  the 
Red  Bull  was  not  quite  so  red. 

"  It  was  a  fair  exchange,"  said  he,  forcing 
a  smile.  Then,  as  though  to  settle  his  own 
position  in  favor  of  peace,  he  added:  "I 
never  interfere  where  all  is  fair." 

"No  one  cares  whether  you   interfere 


or  no,"  retorted  Captain  Moonlight,  with 
scant  courtesy.  "I  come  now  to  leave 
word  for  your  dog  of  a  would-be  son-in-law, 
that  hereafter  I  shall  kill  him  on  sight." 

Having  delivered  his  defiant  warning  to 
the  Red  Bull,  who  received  it  without  reply, 
Captain  Moonlight  struck  southward  at  a 
gallop.  The  swinging  stride  of  President 
would  soon  overtake  Mr.  Home  and  Red 
River  Bill,  who  were  to  pitch  camp  for  the 
night  at  the  Hill  of  the  Cross. 

Five  miles  had  been  covered,  and  Cap- 
tain Moonlight  was  picking  his  way  at  a 
walk  through  a  roughish  bit  of  trail.  As 
he  rounded  a  corner  of  the  canon  through 
which  wound  the  trail  from  the  flat  ground 
above,  and  about  one  hundred  yards  ahead, 
a  rifle  cracked.  The  shot,  apparently,  had 
been  well  aimed.  Captain  Moonlight,  after 
an  ineffectual  effort  to  retain  his  seat,  reeled 
and  fell  from  the  saddle.  He  lay  on  the 
grass,  face  to  the  sky,  hands  spread  wide. 

President  reared  and  plunged,  and  then 
trotted  off  to  a  distance  of  twenty  feet. 
He  wheeled  to  look  at  his  master,  blowing 
out  his  nostrils  and  snorting. 

The  smoke  drifted  from  the  place  where 
the  rifle  was  fired,  and  above  the  edge  of 
the  canon  peered  Jose  of  the  Knife.  A 
look  of  satisfaction  overspread  his  lance- 
scarred  face  as  he  beheld  his  victim  lying 
prone  and  nerveless.  With  a  low  cry  of 
triumph  he  drew  his  knife,  and  came  scram- 
bling down  the  side  of  the  cafion. 

"Don  Anton  will  want  his  scalp,"  he 
muttered. 

Jose  of  the  Knife  approached  the  pros- 
trate Captain  Moonlight,  who  lay  with  set 
eyes  and  fingers  clutched  as  in  the  final 
death-pang.  President  began  to  rear  and 
tcss  his  head,  and  made  as  though  to  fly. 
Jose  of  the  Knife  was  half  Indian,  and 
President,  nervously  sagacious,  found  the 
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breeze  poisoned  of  that  Indian  taint  so 
alarming  to  a  white  man's  horse. 

Jose*  of  the  Knife  sought  to  soothe  the 
excited  President  with  pacific  words;  he 
did  not  want  to  frighten  away  the  best 
pony  in  the  Panhandle.  The  scalp  should 
be  Don  Anton's;  he  designed  President  for 
himself.  The  pony  of  the  dreaded  Old 
Tom  Moonlight  would  be  something  to 
show  and  to  brag  of,  when  back  in  the 
Mexican  plazas  on  the  Concha.  With  this 
thought,  he  maneuvered  until  the  uneasy 
President,  trotting  and  curveting  but  re- 
fusing to  leave,  had  taken  position  to 
windward.  Missing  that  terrifying  Indian 
smell  he  became  quiet,  and  looked  at  Jose 
of  the  Knife  in  a  curious,  non-understand- 
ing horse  fashion. 

Jose  of  the  Knife,  being  reassured  as  to 
the  restless  President,  again  turned  to  his 
labors  of  blood.  Blade  in  hand  he  bent 
above  the  form  of  Captain  Moonlight.  An 
evil  smile  wreathed  his  lips,  for  he  liked  the 
work. 

Suddenly  a  grip  of  steel  closed  upon  his 
wrist.  There  was  a  twist,  a  sound  as  of 
bones  snapping,  and  the  knife  fell  from  his 
useless  fingers.  He  screamed  in  surprise 
and  pain;  the  scream  was  like  the  screech 
of  a  wildcat  in  its  death  agony.  Then  he 
went  whirling  face  downward;  the  next 
moment  the  knee  of  Captain  Moonlight 
pressed  hard  between  his  shoulders. 

As  swiftly  as  he  had  tied  those  Cross-8 
steers,  Captain  Moonlight  took  the  scft 
sash  from  about  his  middle,  and  bound  the 
elbows  of  Jose  of  the  Knife  together  behind 
his  back.  That  the  right  arm  was  broken 
in  no  wise  touched  him  with  pity;  he 
handled  the  helpless  Jose  without  ruth  or 
mercy. 

The  latter,  after  that  first  screech,  lay 
mute  as  a  fox;  his  Indian  blood  did  that 
much  for  him.  He  made  no  struggle;  the 
strength  of  his  conqueror  was  too  prodi- 
gious, too  monstrous.  From  the  first  he 
had  felt  himself  in  a  grasp  so  over-mas- 
tering that  resistance  was  preposterous. 
It  would  have  been  like  throwing  up  one's 
arm  to  ward  away  a  landslide. 

Captain  Moonlight  took  the  would-be 
assassin's  pistol  from  his  belt  and  broke  it 
across  a  bowlder.  In  the  same  way  he 
smashed  the  rifle,  which  the  other  had 
brought  from  his  ambush  on  the  hill.  Then 
he  picked  up  the  bound  Jose"s  knife  from 


the  grass.  It  was  heavy,  with  a  long  blade, 
and  balanced  in  the  hand  like  a  hatchet. 
He  tried  the  edge;  its  razor-like  keenness 
justified  the  name  of  its  owner. 

"And  now,"  said  Captain  Moonlight,  re- 
lentless as  granite,  tones  cruelly  ferocious, 
"while  it  is  in  my  mind  to  cut  your  throat, 
it  is  in  my  mind  still  more  to  send  you 
back  to  your  master,  Don  Anton,  as  a  best 
method  of  showing  my  contempt  for  him 
and  you  and  every  other  assassin  of  a 
Mexican.  In  your  trade  of  assassination, 
however,  you  should  show  more  wit.  Do 
not  take  it  for  sure  that  a  man  is  dead  just 
because  he  falls  from  the  saddle.  It  may 
be  that  he  but  does  it  to  tempt  you  into 
his  hands."  Then  followed  a  pause,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  be  settling  life  and 
death  for  Jose  of  the  Knife:  "Yes,  I  shall 
send  you  back.  But  first  I  shall  give  you 
a  new  name,  and  furnish  a  red  baptism." 
There  was  a  flash  of  the  descending  blade, 
and  the  left  ear  of  Jose  of  the  Knife  was 
sheared  smoothly  away.  "  You  have  been 
Jose  of  the  Knife;  you  will  now  be  Jose 
of  the  Ear." 

The  bleeding  Jose  met  the  new  pain 
without  a  moan,  but  the  sweat-drops  mot- 
tled his  skin. 

Captain  Moonlight  brought  up  the  pony 
of  Jose  of  the  Knife  from  the  blind  side 
canon  where  it  had  stood,  hobbled  and 
hidden,  while  he  lay  in  murderous  wait. 
He  tossed  the  pinioned  Jose  into  the  sad- 
dle, as  lightly  and  as  carelessly  as  though 
he  were  a  sack  of  bran. 

Detaining  the  pony  by  the  bridle,  Cap- 
tain Moonlight  drove  the  knife  deep  into 
the  saddle-horn,  and  with  a  sharp  twist 
broke  the  brittle  blade  in  two.  Putting 
the  two-inch  remnant  that  remained  with 
the  knife-haft  into  its  proper  sheath,  he 
next  replaced  in  their  respective  scabbards 
the  broken  rifle  and  pistol.  As  he  did  so 
the  brand  on  the  pony's  shoulder  caught 
his  eye.     It  was  a  Cross-8. 

"Tell  the  Red  Bull  I'll  owe  him  one  for 
that,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  brand. 
"Now  you  may  go.  Should  you  faint  be- 
fore you  reach  the  Cross-8  the  wolves  will 
get  you;  so  I  advise  you  to  keep  both 
your  head  and  your  seat." 

Captain  Moonlight  turned  the  Cross-8 
pony's  nose  down  the  canon,  and  watched 
him  until  he  was  out  of  view. 

"They'll  reach  the  Canadian  in  an  hour," 
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ruminated  Captain  Moonlight.  "The  pony 
knows  the  way,  and  the  Mexican  should 
stay  in  the  saddle  that  space.  Should  he 
roll  off,  it  will  mean  no  more  than  a  bad 
mouthful  or  two  for  the  coyotes." 

Captain  Moonlight  gave  his  whistle,  and 
President,  who  seemed  vastly  relieved  to 
behold  his  master  again  on  his  feet,  trotted 
up.  Across  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  the 
badly  directed  bullet  of  Jose  of  the  Knife 
had  plowed  a  furrow  in  the  leather.  Cap- 
tain Moonlight  shook  his  head  in  critical 
disapproval. 

"It's  strange,"  mused  he,  as  he  fitted 
foot  to  stirrup,  "that  no  Mexican  is  ever 
a  good  shot." 

Mr.  Home  and  Red  River  Bill  were  just 
sitting  down  to  a  repast  of  antelope  steaks 
and  baking-powder  biscuit  when  Captain 
Moonlight  rode  up. 

"An'  at  that,"  said  Mr.  Home,  "we  only 
beat  you  by  an  hour.  We  had  to  go 
'round  to  the  cottonwoods  an'  pick  up  our 
old  camp." 

■  Red  River,  the  taciturn,  tendered  a 
bake-kettle  full  of  hot  biscuit.  They  were 
of  his  own  construction,  those  biscuit,  the 
same  being  a  refreshment  for  which  he  had 
wide-flung  fame.  Biscuit,  like  gambling 
and  dancing,  were  among  Red  River's 
weaknesses.  Tell  him  he  was  a  great 
roper  or  rider,  or  handled  a  six-shooter  like 
an  angel,  and  he  sat  glumly  indifferent. 
Mention  his  biscuit  for  their  light,  white, 
superior  sort,  and  he  beamed  like  the  sun. 
Also,  in  his  gratitude,  he  would  give  you 
anything  he  possessed.  Captain  Moon- 
light, who  believed  in  humoring  every  in- 
nocent foible,  spoke  in  warm  terms  of  the 
biscuit;  likewise  of  the  antelope  steaks 
wherewith  Mr.  Home  had  loaded  his  tin 
plate.     This  put  everybody  in  spirits. 

In  the  midst  of  the  feast,  Red  River's 
glance  was  caught  by  the  furrow  across  the 
horn  of  Captain  Moonlight's  saddle,  which 
latter  accouterment  had  been  stripped 
from  President  and  thrown  upon  the  grass. 
He  came  to  a  dead  point  on  the  bullet 
mark,  like  a  setter  on  a  bird. 

"Jose  of  the  Knife,"  explained  Captain 
Moonlight  tersely.  "  He  bushwhacked  me 
in  Mitchell's  arroyo." 

"Where's  his  har?" 

Captain  Moonlight  shook  his  head  as 
indicating  a  paucity  of  Mexican  scalps. 
At  this  sign  that  Jose"  of  the   Knife  still 


roamed  the  earth,  Red  River  was  on  his 
feet  in  a  moment,  face  working  cloudily 
with  anticipated  vengeance. 

"Which  I'll  nacherally  ride  back  to  the 
Cross-8,"  he  said. 

"Stay  where  you  are,"  said  Captain 
Moonlight.  Red  River  slowly  resumed  his 
place  by  the  camp  fire.  "  I  sent  him  back 
with  a  message  to  Don  Anton.  You'll 
find  his  ear  in  one  of  my  war  bags." 

Red  River  drew  the  saddle  toward  him, 
and  rummaging  in  the  bearskin  war  bags 
found  the  gruesome  token.  This  seemed 
to  uplift  him  pleasantly;  the  frown  cleared 
from  his  face  and  was  succeeded  by  a  look 
of  peace. 

"Well,  let's  turn  in,"  remarked  Captain 
Moonlight  an  hour  later.  "  I  want  to  get 
an  early  start,  so  as  to  be  at  the  Dove's 
Nest  by  noon." 

The  Dove's  Nest  was  the  name  given 
the  Palo  Duro  home  of  Captain  Moonlight 
by  the  romantic  Mr.  Home. 

"Said  name  bein'  selected,"  he  ex- 
plained, "as  commem'rative  of  the  tran- 
quillity which  thar  preevails,  thar  bein'  no 
ladies." 

CHAPTER  XI 

THE  PLOTTING  OF  ROBERT  AND  DON  ANTON 

Four  days  had  done  much  to  subdue  the 
temper  of  the  Canadian.  The  river  was 
visibly  lower;  it  doesn't  take  long  for  wa- 
ter to  run  away  where  the  country  slants 
seaward  seven  feet  to  the  mile.  The  cur- 
rent was  no  longer  strong,  nor  the  sur- 
face tossed  and  billowed.  Robert  was  for 
having  his  teams  into  the  ford  at  once,  but 
Captain  Ruggles  stopped  him. 

"Wait!"  he  said,  "until  we  level  off  the 
river  bottom.  A  freshet  such  as  we've 
had  leaves  it  rough  beyond  description. 
If  it  didn't  bog  down  your  wagons,  it  would 
upset  them." 

The  Cross-8  riders,  four  of  them,  brought 
down  a  band  of  three  hundred  ponies  from 
the  wire  pasture.  For  the  space  of  an 
hour  the  ponies  were  crossed  and  re-crossed 
at  the  ford.  Splashing  and  dancing,  mane 
tossing,  eyes  flashing  with  the  sport  of  it, 
the  wild  mustangs  made  the  journey  back 
and  forth  a  score  of  times.  In  the  end  the 
quicksand  bottom  was  beaten  out  as  flat 
and  as  hard  as  a  threshing  floor. 

The  two  mule  skinners  brought  up  the 
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wagons,  and  put  them  safely  over,  the 
water  just  touching  the  hubs.  Then  came 
old  Cato  with  the  surrey,  and  Ethel  on 
Jet.  The  latter  took  to  the  water  like  a 
Newfoundland;  the  Canadian  was  not  Jet's 
first  ford. 

At  last  all  were  safely  on  the  north  bank 
and  off  for  the  Bar-Z,  Captain  Ruggles, 
like  a  good  neighbor,  going  with  them. 
The  amiable  Captain  went  to  show  the 
way;  besides,  those  three  serving  damsels 
drafted  from  the  Cross-8  required  convoy. 
They  were  not  wholly  in  favor  of  their 
translation  to  the  Bar-Z,  and  the  Captain 
feared  a  stampede.  All  went  safely,  and 
the  sun  was  an  hour  high  in  the  west  when 
they  halted  at  the  new  home. 

The  Bar-Z  was  made  up  of  a  half-dozen 
adobe  buildings,  including  workshops,  of- 
fices, and  a  camp-house  for  the  riders. 
The  ranch  building  proper  was  not  unlike 
the  Cross-8  structure,  only  much  smaller. 
The  mud  fireplaces,  too,  were  on  the  sides 
instead  of  in  the  corners  of  the  rooms, 
which  showed  that  an  American  had 
planned  it. 

"  Here  you  are,"  quoth  Captain  Ruggles, 
waving  a  bland  hand  by  way  of  inviting 
admiring  attention  to  the  arid  desolation 
of  the  scene — "here  you  are  in  the  center 
of  as  sweet  a  stretch  of  country  as  the  Pan- 
handle presents." 

The  fourth  day  at  the  Bar-Z  was  ren- 
dered luminous  by  a  visit  from  the  Dona 
Inez,  who  came  with  an  armed  retinue  at 
her  pony's  tail. 

"No,"  she  said,  explaining  her  escort 
armed  to  the  teeth,  "I  do  not  need  them; 
but  I  take  them.  The  Indians  are  at 
peace,  yes;  but  who  knows!  An  Indian 
is  uncertain." 

The  Dona  Inez  said  that  Don  Anton  kept 
to  his  room  with  the  slashed  shoulder. 

"He  makes  threats  too,"  she  said  gayly. 
"The  knife  was  a  good  thing;  it  was  need- 
ed to  arouse  his  manhood.  I  begin  a  little 
to  love  him." 

The  Dona  Inez  told  of  the  sash-bound 
Jose  of  the  Knife. 

"When  he  came,"  she  exclaimed,  "from 
his  broken  arm  and  from  the  agony  of  his 
ear,  he  fell  out  of  the  saddle  as  though 
dead.  Oh,  your  Captain  Moonlight" — to 
Ethel— "  is  a  terrible  adversary !  He  breaks 
arms  and  crops  ears,  and  then  sends  his 
victims  back  with  a  mouth  full  of  insults." 


Aunt  Tilda  and  Ethel  were  chilled.  The 
Dona  Inez,  in  no  wise  chilled,  went  for- 
ward composedly: 

"Jose  shot  at  him  from  ambush,  which 
was  good;  but  he  missed,  which  was  bad. 
And  so  he  caught  Jose,  and  broke  his  arm 
and  cut  off  his  ear;  and  then  he  told  him 
to  call  Don  Anton  a  dog.  But  it  will  not 
end  there;  Don  Anton  had  in  the  padre, 
and  took  a  vow  of  vengeance." 

"Of  vengeance!" exclaimed  Ethel.  "And 
do  you  approve?" 

"Why  not?  What  is  more  manly  than 
revenge?" 

Having  nothing  to  occupy  him,  Robert 
was  given  fullest  opportunity  to  ponder 
the  offensive  Captain  Moonlight.  The  of- 
fensive one  had  planted  fear  in  his  heart, 
and  because  he  feared  he  hated  him.  Be- 
yond that  fear  and  that  hatred,  however, 
the  picture  of  the  gray-eyed  one,  as  he 
stood — dangerous  and  threatening — before 
the  lodge  of  Iron  jacket,  filled  him  with 
vague  uneasiness.  The  memory  of  it  rode 
him  like  a  nightmare. 

Robert,  aside  from  talents  of  stealth 
and  a  native  preference  for  creeping  upon 
an  enemy,  was  not  without  qualifications 
that  belong  with  the  detective.  His  mem- 
ory for  faces  was  photographic,  and  this, 
by  the  way,  is  the  frequent  ear-mark  of 
timid  souls.  Robert  not  only  recalled  the 
gray-eyed  one  as  though  the  latter's  por- 
trait had  been  etched  upon  his  memory, 
but  he  was  ghost-haunted  by  the  feeling 
that  the  face  was  not  new  to  him. 

One  day — it  was  that  luminous  day  of 
the  Dona  Inez's  visit — a  sudden  thought 
struck  him.  The  wonder  and  the  terror 
of  it  set  him  a-totter  on  his  feet.  Recov- 
ering, he  got  out  an  old-fashioned  album — 
chief  among  the  dear  possessions  of  Aunt 
Tilda.  Hurrying  over  those  earlier  leaves 
that  showed  the  Professor  as  a  gay  youth, 
the  elder  Alan  Gordon,  who  had  faced  the 
camera  as  he  would  have  faced  an  enemy, 
with  a  most  portentous  scowl,  and  Aunt 
Tilda  in  curls  and  crinoline,  he  went 
straight  to  the  picture  of  young  Alan.  It 
was  not  the  first  time  he  had  seen  the 
picture.  Long  and  often,  since  the  death 
of  old  Alan  Gordon,  he  had  pored  upon  it 
as  upon  the  face  of  a  rival.  He  now  gazed 
at  it  long  and  fixedly.  There  was  no  mis- 
take; the  sudden  thought  that  had  gripped 
him  was  right.     Taken  when  the  lad  Alan 
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was  no  older  than  twelve,  it  was  still,  as 
plain  as  ink  and  sun  could  make  it,  the 
picture  of  the  gray-eyed  one. 

Robert  drew  a  deep  apprehensive  breath. 
That  young  Alan,  whose  return  to  •Somer- 
set would  rob  him  of  the  Gordon  estate, 
was  none  other  than  his  enemy.  He  came 
to  the  Panhandle  to  obviate  the  last  possi- 
bility of  his  discovery,  and  lo!  he  had 
blundered  upon  him.  Captain  Moonlight 
— Old  Tom  Moonlight — were  but  aliases. 
The  gray-eyed  one  was  Alan,  heir  to  old 
Alan  Gordon,  and  Robert's  cousin.  What 
if  he  should  learn  of  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  the  fortune  which  waited  for  him  to 
claim  it?  What  if  his  identity  were  to  be- 
come known  to  Aunt  Tilda?  The  dread 
surmise  shook  the  album  in  Robert's  hands. 

And  yet  what  was  more  certain? — cer- 
tain to  the  point  inevitable!  Soon  or  late, 
with  no  more  than  two  days'  ride  between 
them,  the  fact  must  out.  The  gray-eyed 
one  himself  would  guess  the  relationship 
between  them,  so  soon  as  he  heard  Aunt 
Tilda's  name,  and  was  told  that  she  had 
come  from  old  Somerset!  Robert  thanked 
his  stars  for  the  feud  and  the  enmity  that 
had  broken  out  between  them,  and  had 
served  to  keep  the  Professor  and  Aunt 
Tilda  from  any  least  acquaintance  with  the 
gray-eyed  one. 

"Two  minutes'  talk,"  thought  Robert, 
"with  that  gossip-mongering  Professor  and 
he  would  have  learned  all,  even  if  he'd 
failed  to  guess  it  on  hearing  our  names." 

Robert  knit  his  brows  over  the  formu- 
lation of  a  plan.  His  avarice  had  no  in- 
tention of  letting  the  Gordon  fortune  slip 
through  his  fingers,  without  making  an 
effort  to  clutch  and  hold  it  fast.  He  began 
by  slipping  the  picture  of  young  Alan  out 
of  the  album.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
destroy  it.  The  day  was  cool,  and  a  cedar 
fire  blazed  in  the  mud  fireplace.  For  one 
moment  he  thought  of  burning  it.  Then 
he  changed  his  mind,  and  put  the  picture 
in  his  pocket. 

As  he  did  so  Ethel  came  into  the  room. 
Robert  closed  the  album,  and  laid  it  un- 
observed upon  the  table. 

"The  Dona  Inez  will  only  stay  one  day," 
said  Ethel.  "  She  wants  me  to  return  with 
her  to  her  home.  If  I  can  prevail  on  the 
Professor  to  go  with  us,  Aunt  Tilda  says 
I  may  accept  the  invitation." 

Instantly    a    new  idea   struck   Robert. 


Don  Anton  was  as  much  the  foe  of  the 
gray-eyed  Alan  as  himself.  Why  not  make 
an  ally  of  the  young  rico  ? 

"The  Cross-8?"  said  Robert,  replying 
to  Ethel.     "I  myself  shall  go  with  you." 

"We'll  take  the  Professor  too,"  said 
Ethel. 

Don  Anton  and  Robert  had  a  final  talk 
the  morning  that  the  Professor  and  his 
party,  guarded  by  the  retainers  of  the  Dona 
Inez — they  looked  upon  a  close  inspection 
not  a  little  like  Falstaff's  soldiery  done  in 
Mexican — started  back  for  the  Bar-Z. 

"Then  we  understand  one  another,"  said 
Robert.  The  two  stood  alone  outside  the 
ranch  house.  "I  shall  go  to  Austin  at 
once,  and  take  out  a  patent  to  the  land 
he's  on.  Once  the  title  is  in  me,  I'll  bring 
back  the  writ  to  serve  on  him  here." 

"Exactly!"  said  Don  Anton.  "Bring 
the  writ,  and  I'll  have  Jose  of  the  Knife 
play  the  part  of  sheriff.  His  arm  will  be 
well,  but  his  ear  will  still  smart!  Ah,  yes, 
Jose  of  the  Knife  will  like  to  serve  that 
writ!  He  shall  have  with  him  a  force; 
we'll  make  it  an  occasion  for  wiping  this 
gringo  out." 

"What  force  will  you  get?  Your  Mexi- 
cans?" 

"Yes;  only  I  shall  send  with  them  a 
handful  of  Kiowas.  They  will  do  the  work 
as  I  want  it  done;  my  Mexicans  might  fail. 
You  need  not  fear."  continued  Don  Anton. 
He  noticed  Robert's  lip  twitch,  and  his 
shifty  eyes  begin  to  rove  as  though  the 
prospect  frightened  him.  "You  need  not 
fear.  Your  title  to  the  land  will  protect 
you.  If  your  people,  that  is  to  say,  Jose 
and  the  Kiowas,  whom  you  send  to  get 
possession,  overstep  their  instructions  and 
blood  be  shed,  what  then?  That  is  not 
your  fault.  The  state  must  seek  the  mur- 
derers among  the  Kiowas." 

"Will  they  kill  him?"  asked  Robert,  a 
little  huskily.  He  desired  death  for  the 
gray-eyed  one;  but  the  bald  thought  of  it, 
when  set  face  to  face  with  him,  was  calcu- 
lated to  stagger.  "And  you  think  they'll 
kill  him?"  he  repeated  mistily. 

"Kill  him!"  and  the  young  rico  hissed 
the  words,  while  his  black  eyes  sparkled. 
"They  will  kill  him  throughout  a  whole 
day — those  Kiowas.  It  was  he  who  slew 
Sun  Boy,  who  was  of  this  very  band.  Kill 
him !    They  will  take  fire  and  torture  him ! 
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Which" — he  patted  the  bandaged  shoul- 
der tenderly — "is  what  my  vengeance  de- 
mands." 

CHAPTER  XII 
Robert's  tongue-tied  love 

The  Dcna  Inez  rede  with  the  Bar-Z 
party  to  the  ford.  Don  Anton,  in  a  gush 
of  unusual  condescension,  would  have  done 
the  same,  but  his  knife-wounded  shoulder 
declared  against  the  rough  motion  of  a 
mustang.  As  they  neared  the  river,  the 
Dona  Inez  drew  up  for  one  moment  by  the 
side  of  Robert. 

"So  you  and  Don  Anton  have  pooled 
your  hates,"  she  whispered.  "Have  nei- 
ther of  you  the  courage  to  follow  his  foe 
alone?  And  yet  you,  as  well  as  he,  have 
the  effrontery  to  expect  the  love  of  a 
woman !" 

Robert  was  somewhat  taken  aback.  He 
cast  a  startled  glance  at  the  hectoring  Dona 
Inez.  Her  remarks,  aside  from  the  sore- 
ness of  the  taunts  they  carried,  struck  him 
the  more  nervously  since  they  fell  at  a  mo- 
ment when  he  had  Ethel  most  upon  his 
slope  of  thought.  He  could  manage  no 
reply.  His  dullness  was  of  the  less  conse- 
quence, however,  for  the  sprightly  Dona 
Inez,  having  fired  her  shaft  of  sarcasm, 
spurred  forward  to  join  the  others  without 
waiting  his  return. 

Robert  rode  back  to  the  Bar-Z  vibrating 
like  a  pendulum  between  hate  and  love- 
thoughts  of  the  gray-eyed  one  and  thoughts 
of  Ethel.  More  than  once  he  resolved  to 
show  Ethel  his  heart;  but  each  time  when 
he  would  have  made  the  attempt  the  words 
refused  to  come.  He  would  lag  in  the  rear 
alone,  and  try  to  collect  himself.  Then 
when  he  had,  as  he  imagined,  succeeded, 
he  would  press  forward  with  the  full  pur- 
pose of  plunging,  sink  or  swim,  into  that 
momentous  declaration.  But  his  heart 
would  thump,  his  throat  turn  dry  and 
harsh,  while  his  cheek  was  ice  one  moment 
and  fire  the  next.  Do  all  he  might,  he  was 
never  once  able  to  make  a  start. 

This  dumbness,  not  to  say  numbness, 
was  not  all  Robert's  fault.  Ethel  herself 
was  so  far  telepathic  as  to  half-way  read 
his  mind.  Of  late,  and  particularly  since 
the  amiable  raillery  of  the  unconventional 
Dona  Inez,  she  had  bestowed  upon  him  a 
closer  and  more  interested  attention.     Not 


that  she  had  any  love  to  give  him;  but 
what  woman  is  without  a  careful  curiosity 
when  the  impression  begins  to  gather  that 
she  herself  is  loved? 

Not  since  the  days  of  Eve  has  any  wo- 
man shrunk  from  being  loved.  Nor  are 
women  without  a  pretty  cruelty  in  coils  of 
this  blushing  sort.  They  are  like  your 
dishonest  trader,  and  are  willing  to  receive 
love  without  any  intention  of  returning  it 
in  kind.  For  one  thing  they  like  flattery, 
and  love  is  the  very  soul  and  sublimation 
of  flattery. 

To  avoid  Robert's  avowal  of  a  heart 
made  desolate  with  love  for  her,  Ethel  held 
Jet  close  by  the  sedate  side  of  Socrates,  and 
kept  up  a  never-flagging  talk  with  the  Pro- 
fessor. The  latter  savant  was  amazed, 
delighted.  The  fair  Ethel  had  never  be- 
fore exhibited  such  a  thirst  for  exact  in- 
formation. Commonly  she  fled  like  quick- 
silver from  his  disquisitions;  cr,  when 
flight  would  have  been  impolite,  listened 
with  an  absent,  ennuied  air  as  though  her 
wits  were  far  away.  Now  she  was  all  ea- 
gerness; a  ceaseless  rivulet  of  inquiry  rip- 
pled from  her  rosebud  lips. 

If  Ethel's  sudden  hunger  for  scientific 
knowledge  pleased  the  Professor,  the  story 
ran  the  other  way  about  with  Robert. 
And  yet,  if  that  had  been  all,  he  would 
have  invented  some  method  of  making  her 
hear  his  love.  But  there  arose  another 
and  even  more  baffling  reason  why  he  could 
not  speak.  This  latter  when  it  broke  upon 
him  surprised  him  vastly;  the  more  since, 
while  it  seemed  wholly  within  himself,  he 
had  had  no  hint  of  its  existence.  More, 
and  worse:  he  found  this  tongue-tying 
reason  unconquerable,  work  his  fiercest  to 
demolish  it. 

Time  and  again  Robert  called  up  all  his 
resolution.  He  bound  himself  and  made 
a  vow  to  speak.  He  would  trample  bash- 
fulness  beneath  his  feet!  He  would  forget 
himself! — forget  Ethel! — forget  everything 
but  his  love!     Now  surely  he  could  speak. 

These  signs  and  signal  smokes  of  baffled 
sentiment  went  not  unnoted  by  the  sly 
Ethel.  As  she  plied  the  Professor  with 
queries  calculated  to  unlock  his  eloquence, 
she  gave  Robert  slantwise  looks,  and  so  got 
ever  a  glimmering  guess  of  the  progress — 
or  rather  the  lack  of  it — he  was  making. 
Even  the  rapt  Professor  might  have  gained 
some  glint  of  the  business,  had  he  not  been 
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so  swept  away  on  the  profound  tides  of  his 
own  learned  settings  forth  of  what  natu- 
ral marvels,  botanical  and  zoological,  fell 
across  their  path.  The  Bar-Z  was  reached 
with  Robert's  love  unsaid. 

Ethel,  being  home,  breathed  freer.  Not 
that  she  had  been  troubled  or  oppressed, 
or  indeed  had  found  her  late  experience 
other  than  an  exhilarating,  albeit  novel, 
form  of  hide-and-seek.  Still,  her  soul  was 
easier.  She  could  now  lay  aside  the  Pro- 
fessor for  Aunt  Tilda.  The  latter  would 
be  a  pleasanter  refuge,  a  more  agreeable 
defense;  for  however  admirable  she  found 
the  Professor  as  a  shield,  his  wisdom  had 
begun  to  pall  upon  her. 

It  was  the  next  day  when  Robert  an- 
nounced for  the  first  time  the  necessity  of 
going  to  Austin.  He  gave  divers  reasons; 
and  was  withal  at  considerable  care  to 
make  them  foggy  and  deep.  They  were 
all  business  reasons,  and  all  false;  he  never 
for  a  moment  hinted  at  his  secret  purpose 
cf  buying  the  title  to  that  coveted  tract  on 
the  Palo  Duro. 

There  are  two  conditions  which  a  right- 
hearted  man  will  ever  confront  for  himself. 
These  be  conditions  of  war  and  love.  In 
neither  do  the  decent  proprieties  permit  of 
a  proxy.  A  true  man,  a  brave  man,  one 
worthy  foe's  feud  or  woman's  heart,  will 
do  his  own  fighting  and  his  own  courting, 
and  never  dream  of  substitutes. 

Robert,  however,  was  neither  true  man 
nor  brave.  Were  it  war  he  would  have 
skulked,  and  at  the  best  sent  some  one 
braver  to  serve  in  his  timid  stead.  It  be- 
ing love  he  followed  a  parallel  course,  and 
resolved  to  enlist  Aunt  Tilda. 

In  coming  to  this  decision  he  had  pride 
enough  to  find  fault  with  himself.  He 
even  gave  himself  hard  names,  and  waxed 
denunciatory  concerning  his  cowardice  and 
want  of  virile  fiber.  But — here  he  spread 
out  his  hands  in  a  self-expostulatory  way — 
what  was  he  to  do?  He  had  tried  to 
speak,  and  found  himself  too  weak.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  Aunt  Tilda! 

Robert,  by  skillful  maneuverings,  got 
Aunt  Tilda  alone.  To  his  joy  those  verbal 
difficulties  which  had  closed  his  lips  when 
he  would  have  talked  with  Ethel  vanished. 
Having  Aunt  Tilda  for  an  auditor  was  a 
helpful  change;  where  before  he  had  been 
wordless  he  became  eloquent  now.  All 
his  later  life  he  had  gone  to  Aunt  Tilda 


with  his  woes  and  needs,  and  this  habit 
doubtless  was  a  present  assistance. 

Robert,  albeit  not  without  the  shadow 
of  a  whimper,  besought  the  help  of  Aunt 
Tilda.  '  He  worshiped  Ethel!  She  was 
necessary  to  his  happiness!  He  even  said 
that  he  could  not  live  without  her,  although 
this  last  was  hyperbole.  He  closed  with 
a  rush  of  sentiment  that  fairly  resulted  in 
tears.  As  he  wiped  away  the  drops  from 
his  cheek  he  said : 

"Will  you  speak  to  her  while  I'm  away?" 
The  request  was  preferred  in  a  most  plead- 
ing tone. 

Aunt  Tilda  sat  without  offering  an  in- 
terrupting word.  Her  silence  arose  from  a 
feeling  of  astonishment  to  thus  find  her- 
self distinguished.  She  had  considered 
many  contingencies,  but  her  imagination 
never  pictured  this  one.  Here  was  Robert 
thrusting  his  love-racked  heart  upon  her 
as  a  sacred  trust!  Aunt  Tilda  gasped;  it 
was  all  excessively  disconcerting! 

Insensibly,  Aunt  Tilda  had  come  to  re- 
gard Robert  and  Ethel  as  her  own  per- 
sonal children,  and  the  chance  that  they 
might  one  day  marry  had  not  entered 
her  thoughts.  Robert's  love-confessions, 
therefore,  gave  her  a  kind  of  shock.  She 
was  by  no  means  sure  for  a  moment  that 
she  liked  the  idea. 

Getting  hold  of  her  voice,  Aunt  Tilda 
began  very  naturally: 

"Why  don't  you  ask  Ethel  yourself? 
Haven't  you  spoken  to  her?" 

Robert,  with  a  kind  of  sob,  replied  that 
he  had  not. 

"  I  fear  to  ask  her,"  he  said. 

Then  he  told  all — how  he  had  attempted 
to  speak,  and  couldn't.  It  was  beyond  his 
strength;  above  his  powers;  his  one  hope 
was  Aunt  Tilda. 

These  abject  avowals  did  nothing  to- 
ward strengthening  Aunt  Tilda's  respect 
for  Robert.  Women  revere  force;  they 
like  men  to  carry  them  off  in  the  teeth  of 
protest;  their  deepest  admiration  is  re- 
served for  Sabines  who  wed  them  vi  et 
armis.  Nothing  is  more  alarming  to  your 
true  woman  than  a  weakness  greater  than 
her  own.  Once  she  places  herself  at  a  safe 
distance  from  it,  she  settles  her  feathers 
to  a  comfortable  contempt  for  the  man 
who  has  frightened  her  with  its  display. 
Aunt  Tilda,  in  spite  of  her  maternal  atti- 
tude toward  Robert,  was  set  on  edge  when 
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he  admitted  that  he  was  afraid  to  speak  to 
Ethel.  He  saw  a  corner  of  her  contempt 
sticking  out,  and  sought  to  protect  himself 
with  an  explanation. 

"It  isn't  fear,"  said  he,  "it's  diffidence." 

Aunt  Tilda  drew  partial  relief  from  this 
substitution  of  terms,  although  she  vaguely 
felt  that  it  marked  a  distinction  rather 
than  a  difference. 

She  and  Robert  settled  themselves  to 
what  one  might  describe  as  a  passionless 
review  of  the  situation.  The  idea  of  a 
wedding  waxed  in  favor  with  Aunt  Tilda. 
By  the  time  they  had  talked  ten  minutes 
she  was  as  ardently  anxious  for  it  as  Rob- 
ert himself. 

"  Remember  that  it  means  my  happi- 
ness," pleaded  Robert,  "and  say  to  her  all 
that  I  should  have  said." 

The  Indian  fears  of  Aunt  Tilda  proved 
groundless,  and,  with  nothing  more  threat- 
ening than  a  coyote  to  cross  his  path,  Rob- 
ert arrived  in  due  season  at  the  Cross-8. 
Don  Anton  was  still  there,  shoulder  slowly 
mending,  rancor  gathering  heat. 

"Do  your  mission  to  Austin,"  said  he, 
as  the  next  morning  Robert  made  ready 
to  go,  "and  return  as  speedily  as  you  may. 
All  shall  be  ready.  Our  vengeance  will 
not  be  starved  with  too  long  a  wait." 

"And  thc.e  Kiowas;  there  will  be  no 
hitch  in  that  quarter?" 

"Jose  of  the  Knife  is  already  among 
them.  They  will  listen.  His  mother  was 
a  squaw  of  their  tribe.  I  tell  you  there 
will  come  no  failure,"  concluded  Don  An- 
ton fiercely,  his  white  teeth  showing.  "  I 
am  sure  of  nothing  if  not  of  this  Moon- 
light's insolent  blood." 

CHAPTER   XIII 

MR.    HORNE    TURNS    MINER 

While  those  sand-buried  rubies  were  sel- 
dom or  for  long  out  of  the  mind  of  Captain 
Moonlight,  it  struck  him — for  he  was  not 
without  powers  of  self-observation — as 
curious  that  they  always  came  coupled 
with  thoughts  of  the  "Beautiful  One." 
He  did  not  know  Ethel's  name,  and  was 
angry  with  himself  for  being  ignorant  of  it. 
This  darkness  seemed  criminal,  and  in  par- 
tial atonement  he  called  her  the  "  Beau- 
tiful One."  The  handkerchief  thrown  him 
by  the  Dona  Inez  was  the  Beautiful  One's; 


he  had  seen  the  Dona  Inez  whip  it  from 
her  neck.  There  was  a  silk-embroidered 
"E"  in  one  corner.  What  should  that 
stand  for?  Plainly  it  was  the  initial  let- 
ter of  a  name.  And  that  name! — was  it 
Edith?  or  Emily?  or  Eunice?  or  what? 
He  could  recall  many  names  that  com- 
menced with  E.  He  wasted  much  time 
over  that  square  of  dainty  cloth;  it  seemed 
odorous  of  the  beautiful  throat  that  had 
worn  it.  And  all  the  time  there  arose 
never  the  thought  that  he  had  no  right  to 
its  possession.  Once  indeed  he  had  said  to 
himself  that  he  ought  to  have  returned  it. 

"  In  that  way,"  he  argued,  "  I  might 
have  learned  her  name;"  for  he  put  this 
contemplated  act  of  justice  on  no  higher 
ground.  "Yes,  if  I'd  returned  it,  I  might 
have  found  out  her  name."  Then,  after 
reflection:  "But  I  should  have  lost  the 
handkerchief." 

Captain  Moonlight  did  not  suspect  him- 
self of  being  in  love  with  the  "  Beautiful 
One."  Nor  was  he;  but  the  ground  was 
plowed,  and  another  meeting  or  two  would 
have  sown  the  seed  of  it. 

As  he  gazed  at  the  gay  handkerchief 
with  its  intranslatable  "E, "  his  anger  with 
his  present  existence,  and  a  longing — that 
was  wonderfully  like  sadness — for  some- 
thing else  increased  within  him.  In  the 
end,  too,  as  though  their  possession  would 
repair  all,  his  reflections  wandered  off  to 
those  inevitable  rubies,  hidden  by  the 
monk  so  long  ago. 

It  evinced  the  Gothic  character  of  his 
sensibilities  that  at  no  time  did  our  Cap- 
tain Moonlight  feel  shame  or  any  modest 
touch  of  it,  when  remembering  his  vain- 
glorious struttings  and  vaporings — his  open 
contempt  of  Robert  under  the  cotton- 
woods,  and  his  subsequent  swaggerings  at 
the  Cross-8  baile.  So  crudely  of  a  farthest 
heretofore  was  hij  inborn  sense  of  every 
social  propriety,  so  roughly  bad  had  he 
been  in  manner  formed  by  his  sojourn 
with  the  Kiowas,  that  he  felt  perfectly  se- 
cure concerning  his  conduct  on  those  oc- 
casions. Also,  he  was  well  content  with 
that  knife-throwing;  and  with  the  later 
encounter  in  which  the  bad  marksman- 
ship of  Jose"  of  the  Knife  cost  that  Mexican 
personage  an  ear. 

All  these  he  embraced  as  natural,  while 
he  at  the  same  time  dismissed  them  as 
trivial.     They,  being  slight  matters  of  in- 
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ferior  moment,  could  have  had  no  effect 
in  forming  the  Beautiful  One's  opinions  of 
him.  She  would  forget  them  as  he  did. 
So  far,  however,  as  they  possessed  weight 
with  her,  they  should  incline  judgment  in 
his  favor. 

Having  settled  these  things  so  as  to  give 
himself  the  most  ease,  he  again  lowered 
his  brows  to  the  puzzle  of  those  rubies. 
How  to  move  that  sand-mountain? — how 
to  find  that  treasure-hiding  spring,  and 
bring  it  to  the  light? — these  were  the  prob- 
lems he  proposed  to  himself. 

One  evening  he  turned  on  Mr.  Home; 
that  good  man  and  tried  companion  was 
oiling  a  six-shooter. 

"Didn't  you  tell  me  that  you  were  once 
a  miner?" 

Mr.  Home  looked  up  from  the  six- 
shooter,  a  bit  surprised. 

"Why,  I  reckon  I  did  let  fly  some  such 
bluff,"  he  said.  "Still,  between  us,  I 
wouldn't  advise  you  to  gamble  much  on 
what  I  know  about  mining." 

"  But  you've  been  a  miner?" 

"Thar's  nothin',"  said  Mr.  Home,  lay- 
ing aside  the  six-shooter — "thar's  nothin' 
I  esteems  so  much  as  frankness  among 
pards.  The  trooth  is,  Cap'n,  my  minin' 
op'rations  was  confined  to  saltin'  one 
claim,  an'  sawin'  it  off  on  a  ragin'  an'  on- 
fettered  tenderfoot,  who'd  come  pirootin' 
into  the  boundless  West  to  spend  money." 

"You  could  drift  into  the  bosom  of  a 
hill?" 

"Shore!  Any  fool  who  saveys  a  pick 
from  a  shovel  could  do  that." 

Captain  Moonlight  regarded  Mr.  Home 
with  a  quizzical  eye. 

"  Uncle  Jeff,"  said  he,  after  a  moment, 
"I've  a  mining  job  for  you." 

At  the  "Uncle  Jeff"  Mr.  Home  had 
thrown  up  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of 
despair. 

"Which  I  knowed  the  worst  was  on  its 
way  the  minute  you  says  'Uncle  Jeff.' 
The  only  other  time  you  honors  me  in  that 
manner  was  when  I  was  preevailed  on  to 
ford  the  Pecos  doorin'  the  Joone  rise,  an' 
I  comes  within  an  ace  of  drowning.  But 
go  on."    The  last  desperately. 

"This  isn't  going  to  kill  you,"  laughed 
Captain  Moonlight,  "and  there  should  be 
a  fortune  in  it  for  all  of  us — you  and  Red 
River  Bill,  as  well  as  myself." 

"Proceed!"  observed  Mr.  Home,  heroi- 


cally. "Thar's  nothin'  so  gilds  toil  as 
riches.  Besides" — and  here  Mr.  Home's 
manner  became  apologetic — "I'm  not  one 
of  them  effete  'ristocrats  who  holds  that 
manyooal  labor  is  degradin'.  No,  sir,  not 
me;  I  only  claims  it's  disgustin' — which 
is  a  heap  worse." 

Captain  Moonlight,  disregarding  the  wise 
observations  of  his  companion  concern- 
ing labor,  gave  him  a  partial  inkling  of 
what  was  in  his  mind.  He  said  nothing 
definite  about  rubies,  or  treasure  of  any 
sort.  The  plan  was  simply  this:  Mr. 
Home  must  employ  a  half  dozen  Mexicans 
— they  might  be  picked  up  in  Tascosa. 
Then,  with  their  aid,  he  was  to  tunnel  the 
sand-mountain,  following  as  his  guide  the 
thin  stream  that  flowed  from  the  buried 
spring.  It  would  take  time,  doubtless; 
for  not  only  would  the  tunneling  move 
slowly,  and  still  more  slowly  the  farther 
one  drifted  into  the  hill,  but  the  tunnel 
would  have  to  be  "timbered"  to  keep  it 
from  caving  in. 

"My  notion,"  explained  Captain  Moon- 
light in  conclusion,  "is  that  you  will  need 
five  Mexicans:  two  to  dig  and  wheel  out 
the  sand;  two  to  chop  and  fashion  the 
timbers  to  secure  the  tunnel;  and  a  fifth 
to  keep  camp  and  cook  for  you." 

"An'  me,  personal?"  demanded  Mr. 
Home,  with  a  look  of  concern. 

"You're  to  superintend  the  Mexicans." 

"Good  scheme!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Home, 
in  evident  relief.  "All  I  has  to  do,  then, 
is  to. keep  them  Castilians  diggin',  an'  bend 
an  occasional  but  stimyoolatin'  gun  over 
their  heads,  by  way  of  cheerin'  on  the 
work?" 

"That's  the  programme.  Meanwhile, 
Red  River  and  I  will  stick  close  to  the 
buffaloes,  killing  and  skinning,  to  earn  the 
money  to  keep  you  and  your  Mexicans  go- 
ing." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Home,  after  a  pause, 
"  I  sees  nothin'  in  the  prospect  that  a  proud 
an'  haughty  paleface  need  shrink  from. 
When  do  you-all  allow  I'd  better  round-up 
them  plebeians,  an'  plunge  into  this  yere 
enterprise?" 

"  At  once.  We'll  go  over  and  take  a  look 
at  the  sand-mountain  to-morrow.  You'll 
then  get  a  clearer  thought  of  what's  to  be 
done." 

Mr.  Home  went  down  to  Tascosa,  and 
by  a  strangest  of  best  fortunes  picked  up 
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a  wheelbarrow  and  two  shovels.  They 
were  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Kimball,  the 
blacksmith.  That  artisan  explained  the 
mystery  of  their  presence  in  the  Panhandle, 
by  telling  how  they  arrived  with  a  stray 
Irishman,  who  plainly  considered  them 
his  Lares  and  Penates.  Getting  his  bear- 
ings, however,  he  abandoned  them  in  favor 
of  what  strange  gods  belonged  with  the 
region,  and  in  the  last  of  it  had  been  drawn 
into  joining  a  cow-outfit  where,  having  a 
genius  for  the  culinary,  he  was  made  cook. 
The  shovels  and  wheelbarrow  had  become 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  Mr.  Kimball  by 
right  of  purchase,  he  having  given  a  pair 
of  red  blankets  for  them.  He  sold  them 
to  Mr.  Home,  who  augmented  the  outfit 
with  a  pair  of  chopping  axes  from  How- 
ard's store. 

Later,  by  keeping  a  careful  eye  on  the 
monte  tables  which  abounded  in  Tascosa, 
Mr.  Home  enlisted  the  services  of  five 
Mexicans  whom  the  games  had  bankrupt- 
ed, and  at  the  end  of  a  week  the  hill  had 
been  pierced  to  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred feet.  As  nearly  as  might  be  guessed, 
it  would  require  three  months  to  reach  the 
spring.  The  deeper  the  drift,  the  longer 
it  would  take  to  wheel  out  the  sand,  and 
that  had  to  be  considered  in  making  a  cal- 
culation. 

As  fast  as  the  tunnel  was  pushed  for- 
ward, the  sides  and  roof  had  to  be  "tim- 
bered" with  split  pine  slabs  cut  from  the 
side  of  the  monk's  hill.  There  arose  a 
single  trouble:  the  sand,  being  fine  and  as 
dry  as  snuff,  would  seek  out  every  crack 
and  crevice  between  the  slabs,  to  come 
sifting  through.  This  made  tedious  work 
of  the  timbering,  since  the  joints  must  be 
made  as  tight  as  though  meant  to  hold 
water,  in  order  to  keep  back  the  sand, 
which  else  would  come  streaming  in  to 
choke  up  the  tunnel. 

Captain  Moonlight  remained  with  Mr. 
Home  a  day  or  two  at  the  start.  He  was 
mightily  cheered  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  work  was  driven  forward,  and 
the  deft  accuracy  of  Mr.  Home's  engineer- 
ing— for  the  latter  followed  the  little  stream 
of  water  into  the  sandy  labyrinth  of  the 
hill  as  surely  as  Theseus  followed  Ariadne's 
clue  of  silk. 

Being  satisfied  on  the  score  of  Mr.  Home, 
and  his  moiling  Mexicans,  Captain  Moon- 
light made  ready  to  return  to  the  Dove's 


Nest.  He  would  visit  Mr.  Home  from 
time  to  time,  to  note  how  the  work- came 
on.  Meanwhile,  the  robe-hunting  season 
was  in  full  blast,  and  there  were  buffaloes 
that  must  be  killed. 

"Suppose  some  of  them  Cross-8  peo- 
ple come  nosin'  'round?"  questioned  Mr. 
Home,  as  Captain  Moonlight  was  about  to 
ride  away. 

"You've  got  your  Sharp's  and  your  six- 
shooters;    stand  them  off." 

"But  suppose  they  refoose  the  stand-off, 
an'  go  crowdin'  my  hand  for  a  look?" 

"Shoot  'em  in  two." 

Mr.  Home  received  these  ferocious  in- 
structions with  a  serene  face;  they  appeared 
to  dovetail  with  his  own  inclinations.  What 
he  said  might  indicate  as  much. 

"Right  you  be!"  he  exclaimed.  "Your 
orders,  Cap'n,  are  in  strict  line  with  what 
I'd  have  su'gested  myse'f.  Which,"  con- 
cluded Mr.  Home,  with  the  manner  of  one 
who  pays  himself  a  compliment,  "is  only 
another  an'  most  convincin'  proof  of  how 
great  minds  allers  thinks  alike." 

The  buffaloes  came  drifting  slowly  in 
from  the  northern  pastures  in  vast  droves, 
and  Captain  Moonlight  and  Red  River  Bill 
were  kept  busy  from  dawn  till  dark.  It  is 
no  light  task  to  kill  and  skin  thirty  buffa- 
loes— thirty  was  the  number  to  which  they 
limited  themselves  as  being  a  fair  day's 
work.  Besides,  they  must  peg  out  and 
scrape  the  hides  for  curing. 

The  killing  grounds,  an  hour's  ride  from 
the  Dove's  Nest,  were  the  gentle  eastern 
slope  of  a  low  hill.  The  hill  offered  a 
natural  bed  ground  for  the  buffaloes,  and 
each  morning  one  was  sure  of  finding  there 
a  hundred  or  more  of  old  full-robed  bulls, 
luxuriating,  while  the  first  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing sun  dried  the  frost  from  their  shaggy 
backs.  The  killing  of  the  day  before  in 
no  wise  warned  them.  Every  morning  saw 
the  hill  a  slaughtering  ground;  that  evening 
a  fresh  contingent,  unalarmed,  would  come 
sauntering  in  and  choose  it  for  a  resting 
place.  Captain  Moonlight  was  given  no 
unusual  work;  each  morning  he  bowled 
over  his  thirty — and  might  have  made  the 
kill  three  hundred  had  he  cared  to — with- 
out stirring  from  his  tracks.  After  the  first 
bull  was  down,  it  was  the  merest  case  of 
load  and  fire,  as  fast  as  cartridges  could  be 
snapped  into  the  rifle  and  the  rifle  brought 
to  the  shoulder. 
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When  thirty  were  stretched,  Red  River 
Bill  drove  out  from  the  Dove's  Nest  in  a 
big  Bain  wagon;  the  buffaloes  were  skinned 
and  the  robes  carted  back  to  the  camp. 
Then  came  the  pegging  out  and  scraping; 
for  the  drying  grounds  lay  close  under  the 
lee  of  the  Dove's  Nest,  there  being  coyotes 
and  Indians  and  Mexicans — all  thievish 
perils  in  the  order  named — from  whose  lar- 
cenies the  robes  must  be  defended.  There 
were  the  hide-bugs,  too;  but  a  sprinkling 
of  poisoned  water  did  for  them,  just  as  a 
sprinkling  of  rifle  bullets  was  expected  to 
do  for  the  others. 

Three  weeks,  replete  of  rifle  smoke  and 
buffalo  robes,  went  by  at  the  Dove's  Nest, 
and  Captain  Moonlight  and  the  indefati- 
gable Red  River  had  stretched,  cured  and 
piled  up  full  six  hundred  robes. 

"At  least  three  thousand  dollars'  worth," 
was  the  comment  of  Captain  Moonlight, 
as  he  considered  the  harvest.  "I  shall 
leave  you" — this  to  Red  River — "to  bale 
them  up,  while  I  ride  down  to  the  'Dobe 
Walls,  and  arrange  their  sale.  It's  about 
time  that  Uncle  Jeff  encouraged  his  Mexi- 
cans with  a  pay-day." 

Captain  Moonlight,  two  days  later,  rode 
President  into  the  'Dobe  Walls.  The  lat- 
ter picket  post  of  civilization  consisted  of 
a  blacksmith  shop,  a  barroom,  and  a  great 
outfitting  store — all  of  sun-dried  'dobe 
bricks. 

In  the  hour  following  his  arrival  Captain 
Moonlight  managed  the  disposal  of  those 
six  hundred  robes;  and  Mr.  Wright — 
their  purchaser — who  kept  the  outfitting 
store,  had  given  orders  to  his  mule-skin- 
ners to  hook  up  their  teams  and  bring  them 
in. 

"Only  you  needn't  bring  'em  here,  ' 
said  he.  "When  you've  got  them  into 
your  wagons,  head  straight  for  Dodge. 
I'll  take  the  word  of  Captain  Moonlight  for 
the  count." 

Our  young  friend,  thus  complimented, 
could  do  no  less  than  go  with  Mr.  Wright 
to  the  barroom  of  Mr.  Hanrahan,  and  show 
his  appreciation  of  Mr.  Wright's  confidence 
in  strong  waters  all  'round. 

While  Captain  Moonlight  stood  at  the 
rum-sloppy  counter  with  Mr.  Wright,  con- 
sidering buffaloes  in  every  tense,  past, 
present  and  future,  a  young  cow-punch- 
er, leggings  rustling,  spurs  jingling,  ap- 
proached.    He  had  been  sitting  to  the  rear, 


and  it  was  a  word  with  Mr.  Hanrahan  that 
started  him.  As  he  came  up,  those  fea- 
tures mcst  to  be  noticed  in  him  were  a 
lean,  pleasant  face,  and  a  rumpled  letter 
which  he  bore  in  his  hand.  He  tendered 
the  letter  to  Captain  Moonlight. 

"Hanrahan  says  that  you're  my  man," 
he  remarked.  "An'  I  was  plenty  pleased 
to  hear  it,  'cause  it  saves  me  three  days' 
ride.  It's  from  Frosty,"  he  concluded, 
putting  the  missive  into  Captain  Moon- 
light's fingers. 

The  latter  looked  at  the  superscription. 
It  was  to  "Old  Tom  Moonlight,  Dove's 
Nest  on  the  Palo  Duro,  via  'Dobe  Walls, 
Tascosa  and  the  Cross-8." 

"  I  guess  it's  mine,"  he  said,  and  tore  it 
open. 

The  letter  ran  thus: 

Dere  f rend : 

This  leaves  me  feelin  gay,  an  trusts  to  findin 
you  likewise.  I'm  in  Austin  turnin  farobank 
for  the  statesman.  I've  been  here  three  days, 
an  have  already  caught  the  Attorney  Genral 
for  a  thousand.  I'm  now  ropin  at  the  State 
Treasurer,  an  if  I  tie  him  down  I  expect  to  own 
Texas  by  the  time  I'm  again  on  the  Canadian. 
However,  this  ain't  what  I  went  trackin  out  to 
tell. 

You  remember  the  young  tenderfoot  who  was 
pervadin  round  the  Cross-8  on  the  day  of  the 
steer-throwin?  He's  the  maverick  who  bought 
the  Bar-Z  outfit.  Well,  the  story's  too  long, 
but  he's  now  in  Austin  with  a  scheme  to  do  you 
up.  The  Register  at  the  Land  Office  told  me 
about  it — he'd  just  called  the  turn  for  the  limit, 
an  was  feelin  friendly.  He  says  this  party  has 
took  out  a  patent — bought  the  title,  you  under- 
stand— to  the  section  on  which  the  Dove's  Nest 
stands.  That  not  only  gives  him  your  camp, 
but  every  spring  an  water-hole  for  an  hour's 
ride  around. 

He's  also  staked  a  law-wolf,  an  the  two  of  em's 
got  a  paper  from  the  court — the  judge  is  a  pard 
of  mine,  an  plumb  locoed  to  play  monte — an 
he's  now  pintin  out  to  stampede  you  off  the 
Palo  Duro. 

I'll  say  no  more,  as  I'm  offerin  two  to  one, 
an  go  as  far  as  they  like,  that  when  you  get  this 
you'll  savey  what  to  do.  I  send  per  hand  of 
Bill  Gatlin  of  the  Frying  Pan  Ranch,  who  be- 
longs up  your  way.  The  hoss-thief  tenderfoot, 
bearin  said  papers,  will  be  comin  up  on  the 
next  stage  after  this  reaches  you.  What  better 
should  you  want  than  that?  To  me  it  looks  like 
a  push-over. 

Yours  truly, 

Frosty. 

P.  S.  Things  is  down  to  a  fine  pass,  if  stray 
tenderfeet  can  come  meanderin  into  Texas  un- 
rebooked,  to  play  the  law  on  us.  If  that's  the 
freedom  for  which  our  fathers  fought  and  bled, 
I  for  one  am  ready  to  turn  my  box  up,  cash  what 
chips  is  out,  an  quit.  F. 
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Captain  Moonlight  read  and  re-read 
Frosty's  singular  letter;  at  the  second 
reading  a  look,  grim  and  set,  began  to 
mantle  his  face.  He  put  a  question  to 
Mr.  Wright: 

"When  is  the  next  stage  due  from  the 
East?" 

"  It  ain't  a  reg'lar  stage-coach,"  Mr. 
Wright  explained;  "it's  a  buckboard — 
two  mules.  It  belongs  to  Scotty,  who's 
got  the  mail  contract,  but  Locoed  Charlie 
drives  it.  It  goes  once  a  week.  When 
will  it  be  in?  Bar  accidents,  it's  due  to- 
morrow noon.  What's  the  matter? — 
somebody  you  want  to  see  coming  up?" 

"Yes;  somebody  I  want  to  see  very 
much."  There  was  a  dangerous  dryness 
in  the  tone.  "I  think  I'll  ride  out  a  mile 
or  so,  and  meet  him.  However,  that's  not 
until  to-morrow.  Meanwhile,  let's  go  over 
to  your  store.  There  will  be  five  thousand 
rounds  of  50-caliber  Sharp's  cartridges  to 
go  out  to  the  Dove's  Nest  with  your  mule 
teams,  besides  one  thousand  rounds  of 
Colt's-45s." 

CHAPTER    XIV 

THE    RESCUE    IN    THE    SNOW 

The  next  morning,  about  ten  by  Mr. 
Hanrahan's  barroom  clock,  or  as  that  mer- 
chant in  rum  would  have  phrased  it,  "at 
fourth  drink  time,"  Captain  Moonlight 
mounted  President,  and  turned  that  ani- 
mal's nose  toward  the  east.  He  rode  along 
at  a  snail's  gait;  for  his  mere  purpose  was 
to  meet  the  incoming  buckboard,  and  one 
place  would  serve  as  well  as  another. 
That  incoming  buckboard,  according  to 
the  written  word  of  the  veracious  Frosty, 
should  carry  Robert — Robert,  who  was 
coming  with  the  organized  design  of  driving 
him  from  the  Dove's  Nest.  It  was  Rob- 
ert whom  he  wanted  to  meet. 

At  that,  our  gray-eyed  one  had  nothing 
mapped  out.  To  one  who,  like  himself, 
made  an  aggressive  specialty  of  force,  the 
situation,  while  calculated  to  plant  rage 
in  a  man's  heart,  was  simple  enough. 
Robert  was  his  enemy  by  choice,  seeking 
his  harm  in  sly,  unmanly  ways.  That 
Robert  had  the  law  on  his  side  in  no  wise 
improved  his  position,  but  made  it  worse. 
The  sentiment  of  the  Panhandle  sustained 
only  the  strong  hand.  The  law  was  a  trap 
— a  gin — a  snare,   resorted  to  by  weak, 


scheming,  criminal  men,  who  possessed  a 
vicious  willingness  to  filch  the  goods  of 
their  neighbors,  while  wanting  the  stark 
hardihood  to  go  personally  about  the  vil- 
lainy. By  every  custom  of  the  region  the 
Dove's  Nest  was  his.  To  creep  to  Austin 
and  patent  the  title  in  himself  was  on 
Robert's  part  the  trick  of  a  caitiff.  In 
its  way,  too,  it  was  a  tacit  declaration  of 
war.  He,  the  gray-eyed  one,— whose  na- 
ture was  born,  as  he  himself  had  lived, 
outside  of  and  beyond  the  law — should 
not  hesitate  to  confront  him  as  he  deserved. 
He  would  shoot  down  Robert,  or  any  who 
stood  in  his  place,  in  defense  of  what  were 
his  rights.  He  who  would  claim  the  Dove's 
Nest  must  come  armed  with  something 
besides  mere  law.  It  would  take  more 
than  a  paper,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  land 
office,  to  put  him,  the  gray-eyed  one,  to 
flight.  He  was  grateful  for  Frosty's  warn- 
ing. It  came  pat  to  the  occasion.  He 
could  now  meet  the  invasion  half  way,  and 
sharply  settle  that  business  of  the  Dove's 
Nest's  ownership. 

In  brief,  our  young  friend's  lowering  de- 
termination was  to  stop  the  buckboard 
and  charge  Robert  with  the  treacherous 
enterprise  that  had  taken  him  to  Austin 
and  was  now  bringing  him  back.  The  feud 
being  outlined  so  that  the  whole  world, 
including  Locoed  Charlie,  would  under- 
stand, Robert  must  fight.  It  should  be 
war  to  the  death.  There  should  come  a 
sure  solution  of  the  controversy.  If  he, 
the  gray-eyed  one,  fell,  Robert's  path  to 
the  Dove's  Nest  would  lie  comparatively 
open.  Were  the  fortunes  of  war  to  declare 
otherwise,  then  this  hopeful  scoundrel  now 
coming  up  the  trail  would  be  too  dead 
to  press  his  claims.  It  was  the  old-time 
trial  by  battle,  and  our  gray-eyed  one  re- 
verted to  it  with  no  more  distrust  of  it 
as  a  method  for  settling  disputes,  than  he 
would  have  entertained  had  he  been  living 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  only  dif- 
ference would  be  a  difference  in  weapons; 
it  should  be  six-shooters  and  knives  in- 
stead of  swords  and  battle-axes.  But,, 
since  arms  would  be  equal  in  the  hands, 
of  each,  this  improving  modern  difference 
didn't  count.  These  were  the  rumina- 
tions of  our  gray-eyed  one,  as  he  paced: 
slowly  eastward  in  quest  of  that  buckboard! 
which  bore  his  enemy — or  should  one  say- 
his  prey? 
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About  two  miles  out  from  the  'Dobe 
Walls  grew  a  clump  of  plum  bushes.  Our 
gray-eyed  one  would  wait  there.  Accord- 
ing to  a  second  and  a  finer  calculation 
made  by  Mr.  Wright,  the  buckboard  should 
be  along  now  in  half  an  hour. 

To  the  south,  a  half  mile  away,  a  ragged 
rank  of  cottonwoods  marked  the  course  of 
the  Canadian.  To  the  east,  for  a  distance 
of  three  miles,  the  trail  proper  lay  open  to 
the  eye.  Our  gray-eyed  one,  in  savage 
wait  by  the  clump  of  plum  bushes,  would 
be  able  to  foresee  the  advent  of  the  buck- 
board  by  more  than  fifteen  minutes. 

As  he  stepped  from  the  saddle,  and  loos- 
ened the  bridle  of  President  by  way  of 
permission  to  crop  the  grass,  he  ran  his 
gaze  along  that  three-mile  yellow  ribbon 
of  trail.  There  was  no  moving  thing  in 
sight;  the  looked-for  buckboard  was  still 
a  creature  of  the  future. 

He  let  his  mind  rest  casually  on  Locoed 
Charlie.  He  could  have  wished  it  had  been 
Scotty  himself,  rather  than  his  spiritless, 
half-witted  assistant.  He  wanted  the  im- 
pending war  and  its  cause  to  be  hereafter 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  Panhandle 
public;  and  he  rightly  feared  that  Locoed 
Charlie  did  not  own  enough  intelligence  to 
grasp  the  story.  For  all  that  he  would  go 
on;  he  was  not  to  blame  for  the  brainless 
sort  of  Locoed  Charlie,  and  the  Panhandle 
public,  gathering  the  details,  would  have 
to  take  the  risk. 

Gloomy,  hard  as  iron,  with  never  the 
shadow  of  a  relenting  doubt  to  stay  his 
hand,  our  gray-eyed  one  waited  by  the 
plum  bushes,  his  soul  set  on  blood.  He 
did  not  think  once  on  the  Beautiful  One, 
or  consider  what  might  be  her  feelings  in 
event  of  the  taking  off  of  one  who  pre- 
sumably stood  so  near  her  as  did  he  who 
was  coming  up  the  trail.  Life,  in  all  its 
phases,  was  only  one  grand  risk,  and  the 
Beautiful  One,  for  either  joy  or  grief, 
was  not  exempt  from  the  common  chances 
of  existence.  The  Beautiful  One  might 
be  set  to  black  mourning  as  the  result  of 
what  he  was  so  bloodily  about;  but  he 
never  considered  that,  nor  would  it  have 
held  him  if  he  had.  It  was  Robert  who 
should  have  thought  on  those  things.  He 
should  have  protected  the  sensibilities  of 
the  Beautiful  One — assuming  that  she 
cared  for  him — by  a  frank,  honorable,  man- 
ly course  of  life.    Those  women-folk,  who 


belonged  with  malefactors  that  skulked 
to  Austin  to  steal  the  house  over  a  neigh- 
bor's head,  lay,  doubtless,  wide  open  to 
grief.  That,  however,  was  the  fault  of  the 
skulking  one;  his  victim  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  sit  quiet  for  that  reason.  Thus 
ran  Panhandle  doctrine;  and  thus  would 
have  coursed  the  reflections  of  the  gray- 
eyed  one,  had  the  contingency  quoted  oc- 
curred— which  it  didn't — to  his  mind. 

The  somber  resolution  of  his  face  while 
he  paused  by  those  plum  bushes  was  only 
once  relieved.  The  ghost  of  a  smile  chased 
across  it,  to  be  gone  in  a  moment;  that 
was  when  his  ruminations  glanced  for  an 
instant  on  Mr.  Home  and  Red  River  Bill. 

"  If  he  should  win  over  me,"  thought  the 
gray-eyed  one — who  possessed  not  a  least 
intention  of  losing — "if  he  should  win  over 
me,  I  wish  him  joy  of  Red  River  and  Uncle 
Jeff.  Even  with  me  gone,  there  would  be 
blood  on  the  Dove's  Nest's  threshold,  and 
worse  inside,  before  ever  he  took  posses- 
sion." 

The  day,  for  so  late  in  the  season,  had 
been  still  and  warm.  Suddenly  a  chill 
puff  of  wind  struck  his  cheek  like  ice.  The 
puff  came  from  the  north.  He  looked 
quickly  in  that  direction;  a  band  of  cloud, 
black  as  ink,  belted  the  northern  horizon. 
Aside  from  this  cloudy  strip  of  blackness, 
the  sky  was  as  clear  as  a  bell,  with  the  sun 
beating  vertically  down.  There  came  a 
second  icy  puff;  it  was  doubly  chill  by 
contrast  with  the  warm,  heavy  dullness  of 
the  day.  He  kept  his  eye  riveted  on  the 
black  strip  to  the  north,  which  now  began 
racing  up  the  sky  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
drawn  curtain.  President  came  up  nicker- 
ing, with  ears  pointed  inquisitively. 

"It's  a  norther  sure  enough,  old  boy," 
he  said  to  President,  as  he  readjusted  the 
bridle.  "Still,  we've  seen  other  blizzards 
in  our  time,  and  this  bunch  of  plum  bushes 
will  stand  our  friend." 

He  glanced  along  the  dusty  yellow  streak 
of  trail.  There  was  what  he  sought — the 
buckboard  just  pushing  into  view,  the  leth- 
argic mules  at  a  slow  trot.  Even  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  he  made  out  two  per- 
sons, no  more. 

"Two,"  said  he,  to  himself.  "The  man 
I'm  after  is  the  only  passenger." 

While  his  eyes  were  following  the  ap- 
proaching buckboard,  there  fell  a  little 
flurry  of  snowflakes.     They  were  the  white 
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skirmish  line  thrown  out  by  the  on-rushing 
norther,  and  each  'as  large  and  clinging  as 
a  pinch  of  wool.  More  flakes,  and  faster, 
with  the  wind  on  the  increase.  The  gray- 
eyed  one  took  another  look  at  the  far-off 
buckboard;  he  could  just  make  it  out,  a 
black  dim  spot  in  the  whirling,  drifting 
wildness  of  the  storm.  While  his  eyes 
were  upon  it  the  snow  thickened  and  shut 
it  out. 

The  snow  now  came  down  in  a  cloud  of 
clinging  whiteness.  The  grass  about  the 
plum  bushes  was  covered  as  with  a  blanket. 
The  blanket  grew  visibly  deeper — one  inch, 
two  inches,  three.  Our  gray-eyed  one  led 
President' close  against  the  leeward  side  of 
the  clump  of  bushes,  into  which  that  pro- 
found beast  ground  and  pushed  his  way 
to  save  himself  from  the  drifting  snow. 

"This  is  the  thickest  I've  ever  seen  it 
come  down,"  was  the  mental  comment  of 
the  gray-eyed  one. 

The  wind  rose,  and  with  it  came  the  cold. 
It  was  arctic,  that  cold;  a  thermometer, 
had  one  hung  in  those  plum  bushes,  would 
have  registered  a  fall  of  fifty  points. 

"I  hope  those  buckboard  mules,"  he 
ruminated,  "will  be  able  to  hold  the  trail. 
The  storm  is  a  bit  in  their  front,  which  is 
bad.  However,  they  can't  drift  far  to  one 
side;  the  river  and  that  fringe  of  cotton- 
woods  will  stop  them." 

There  came  a  loud,  astonished  snort. 
He  peered  forth  as  well  as  he  was  able 
through  the  thick,  dancing  flakes.  Dimly 
he  made  out  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  a  giant 
buffalo  bull,  who  had  headed  for  the  shel- 
ter of  the  plum  bushes,  and  was  discon- 
certed to  find  them  occupied  by  others. 
With  the  storm,  and  the  flakes  that  clung 
to  his  shaggy  frontlet  and  blinded  him, 
our  buffalo  bull  might  have  mistaken  the 
gray-eyed  one  and  President  for  members 
of  his  herd.  But  the  wind  brought  him  an 
alarming,  not  to  say  an  enlightening  whiff, 
and  with  a  prodigious  final  snort  he  trotted 
off  toward  the  river. 

Five  minutes,  ten,  fifteen,  a  half  hour 
went  by;  the  wind  and  the  snow  con- 
tinued. The  gray-eyed  one  stepped  into 
the  open,  and  found  the  drift  piled  midway 
to  his  knee. 

"And  yet  they  ought  to  make  it!"  he 
considered,  turning  his  flake-blinded  eyes 
in  the  direction  of  the  hidden  buckboard. 
"We  could  settle  the  question  of  the  Dove's 


Nest  in  a  blizzard  as  readily  as  though  the 
sun  were  shining.  We'd  only  have  to  go 
a  little  closer." 

There,  by  the  clump  of  plum  bushes, 
waited  the  gray-eyed  one.  An  hour  passed, 
and  never  a  creaking  sign  of  the  buck- 
board,  although  he  kept  his  ear  on  the 
strain.  He  looked  at  President  doubt- 
fully; the  big  bay  pony  was  wrapped  in  a 
coat  of  white.  At  last,  with  the  manner 
of  a  man  whose  decision  is  made,  he  led 
President  out  of  the  bushes.  Brushing  the 
snow  from  the  deep  saddle,  he  mounted. 

"We'll  have  to  go  after  them,"  he  said 
to  President.  "From  the  looks  of  things, 
they're  stalled.  It  would  be  one  way,  of 
course;  but  it's  not  the  way  I  want  this 
man  to  die." 

President  gave  a  plunge  as  he  felt  the 
unusual  spur.  Then  off  through  the  blind- 
ing, blocking  tumble  of  drifts  went  man 
and  pony.  Sometimes  the  snow  was  girth 
deep,  but  they  broke  through.  The  snow 
and  the  wind  whipped  them,  but  they 
pressed  on.  They  were  in  all  things  a 
match  for  the  storm — this  man  and  horse, 
framed  of  blood  and  fire  and  iron. 

The  gray-eyed  one  had  to  feel  his  way, 
as  it  were.  He  guided  himself  by  the 
storm,  which  he  kept  to  his  left.  The  lay 
of  the  land  helped  him,  for  it  sloped  gently 
upward  to  the  north  side  of  the  trail.  Still, 
in  such  a  tempest,  white  and  freezing,  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  miss  so  small  a 
thing  as  the  buckboard.  He  might  go 
within  a  rod  of  it,  and  never  be  the  wiser. 

President,  and  not  he,  discovered  it  at 
the  last.  Of  a  sudden  President  pulled  up 
and  faced  to  the  north.  The  snow  whipped 
into  his  eyes;  but  he  stood  facing  it  none 
the  less  firmly,  pawing  with  one  fore-hoof 
and  nickering. 

"Ah,  old  boy!  you  smell  them!"  cried 
the  gray-eyed  one. 

He  urged  President  to  advance  in  the 
teeth  of  the  blast.  They  made  progress 
foot  by  foot — head  down,  to  escape  the 
snow  as  much  as  might  be.  They  had  not 
far  to  go;  the  buckboard  was  perhaps  one 
hundred  feet  away,  when  the  keen  nose  of 
President  gave  notice.  It  was  just  as  well 
it  did ;  another  minute,  and  the  buckboard 
would  have  been  left  hopelessly  behind. 

The  buckboard  mules  were  standing, 
heads  lowered,  planted  in  the  snow,  Locoed 
Charlie  and  Robert  motionless  in  the  single 
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seat.  The  reins  and  the  long-shotted  mule 
whip  were  still  in  Locoed  Charlie's  fingers. 
The  whole  made  a  vast,  bulky  mound  of 
snow;  for  the  drift  reached  as  high  as  the 
mules'  backs,  and  fell  across  the  side  of  the 
buckboard  to  cover  the  knees  and  the  laps 
of  the  men. 

The  gray-eyed  one,  President  bounding 
and  buck-jumping  in  the  snow  depths,  rode 
round  on  the  side  of  Locoed  Charlie.  He 
leaned  from  the  saddle,  and  shook  him  by 
the  arm.  Between  snow  flurries  he  struck 
him  and  shouted  in  his  ear.  It  was  labor 
thrown  away;  Locoed  Charlie  and  Robert 
were  in  the  first  dull  sleep  that  precedes 
death  by  freezing,  and  the  only  response 
to  the  shoutings  and  the  shakings  was  a 
murmur  of  querulous  protest  on  Locoed 
Charlie's  part  at  having  his  dreams  dis- 
turbed. 

The  gray-eyed  one  reached  out  and  took 
the  heavy  whip  from  the  hand  of  Locoed 
Charlie.  Reining  President  back  on  his 
hocks  to  get  the  distance,  he  sent  the  lash 
biting  like  the  point  of  a  knife  into  the 
sides  and  flanks  of  the  snow-buried  mules. 
There  was  more  life,  more  vitality  in  the 
mules  than  in  the  men.  The  cruel  lash, 
cracking  like  a  pistol  and  taking  off  a  piece 
of  hide  as  big  as  a  two-bit  piece  with  every 
stroke,  woke  up  the  team  as  with  a  coal  of 
fire.  They  made  a  scrambling  start,  and 
began  to  move.  Once  free  of  the  drift 
that  had  formed  about  them,  the  mules 
did  better.  Warmed  by  exercise,  and 
maddened  into  highest  life  by  the  inveter- 
ate lash,  they  did  better  still.  That  thun- 
derbolt of  a  man  on  the  thunderbolt  of  a 
pony  was  so  much  more  terrible  than  the 
storm  that  the  mules,  afire  with  the  pistol- 
cracking  lash,  forgot  snow  and  wind  and 
fled  before  him  at  a  gallop. 

Sure  of  the  mules,  the  gray-eyed  one  fell 
back  and,  with  energy  scarcely  modified, 
sent  the  lash  curling  about  the  benumbed 
forms  of  Robert  and  Locoed  Charlie.  They 
proved  duller  cattle  than  the  mules;  but 
still  he  stirred  them.  Locoed  Charlie  was 
the  first  to  come  around,  and  he  cursed 
feebly  as  the  lash  struck  his  shoulders  like 
a  live  wire.  At  this,  the  gray-eyed  one 
returned  upon  the  profane  Charlie  ten 
curses  for  his  one,  and  fairly  slashed  the 
coats  from  the  backs  of  both  Robert  and 
him.  It  was  fierce  work.  He  would 
charge  forward  and  pour  a  storm  of  leather 


into  the  mules;  then  he  would  fall  back, 
and  cut  up  Robert  and  Locoed  Charlie  as 
though  they  were  a  pair  of  convicts. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  was  that  the 
flying  mules  never  varied  a  rod  to  left  or 
right  of  the  trail.  They  were  full  four 
miles  from  the  'Dobe  Walls  when  the  gray- 
eyed  one  unlocked  them  from  that  death- 
trance.  Once  started,  he  sent  them  over 
those  four  miles  rather  faster  than  the  fat, 
lazy  mules  were  wont  to  cover  it  in  the  best 
of  weather. 

At  last,  up  through  the  swirl  of  the 
storm,  rose  the  black  loom  of  Mr.  Wright's 
big  outfitting  store.  The  gray-eyed  one 
saw  it,  and  launched  a  shower  of  leather 
at  mules  and  men  by  way  of  valedictory. 
He  brought  them  into  the  'Dobe  Walls  reel- 
ing and  plunging,  reins  under  the  gallop- 
ing feet  of  the  mules,  the  latter  a-drip  with 
blood  and  perspiration,  the  men  bruised 
and  stung  and  cut  to  tatters.  Like  one 
acknowledging  defeat,  the  blizzard  began 
to  abate,  and  as  the  buckboard  came  to 
a  halt  in  front  of  Mr.  Hanrahan's  saloon, 
the  winds  fell,  the  snow  ceased,  the  air 
cleared,  while  the  sun  burst  suddenly  forth 
in  a  flood  of  brightness,  and  showed  the 
beaten  storm  in  full  retreat  to  the  south. 

Aunt  Tilda,  in  her  new  responsibility  as 
Robert's  love-deputy,  did  not  find  her  task 
an  easy  or  a  graceful  one.  It  was  harder 
to  speak  to  Ethel  than  she  had  supposed. 
She  was  beginning  to  feel  far  from  sure 
that  Robert's  proffer  of  a  heart  would  be 
generously  received.  Those  doubts  which 
were  aroused  by  Ethel's  mendacious  avoid- 
ance of  Robert's  request  to  bear  him  com- 
pany for  a  short  mile  that  day  he  left  for 
Austin,  had  returned  with  double  force. 
Her  kindness  had  explained  them  away  at 
the  time,  by  an  argument  of  girlish  coy- 
ness on  Ethel's  part.  She  had  refused  to 
ride  with  Robert  in  a  spirit  of  teasing  co- 
quetry. 

But  the  subsequent  jocund  conduct  of 
that  baffling  damsel  did  not  bear  out  this 
theory  of  coyness.  By  every  rule  of  love, 
as  remembered  by  Aunt  Tilda,  Ethel,  fol- 
lowing Robert's  departure,  should  have 
moped  and  gloomed;  that  is,  she  should 
have  gloomed  and  moped,  assuming  for 
her  a  tenderness  toward  the  departed  one. 
Ethel,  however,  did  nothing  of  that  dull 
and  mournful  sort.     Her  face  shone  with 
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all  the  smiles  of  May.  She  went  up  and 
down  with  a  laugh  on  her  lips  and  a  song 
in  her  throat,  as  one  in  a  state  of  happi- 
ness and  vast  bliss.  In  the  most  shameless 
fashion,  too,  she  had  had  the  saddle  on  Jet 
before  Robert  was  gone  an  hour,  and  the 
headlong  manner  in  which  she  sent  that 
ambitious  mustang  skurrying  across  the 
landscape  rendered  the  story  of  her  hav- 
ing wearied  him  to  a  panting  standstill  the 
day  before  an  abject  farce.  All  these  symp- 
toms were  considered  by  Aunt  Tilda,  and 
in  no  one  of  them  could  she  discern  hope 
for  Robert.  In  her  troubles  she  took  coun- 
sel with  the  Professor. 

"It  will  break  Robert's  heart,"  she  con- 
cluded, "if  Ethel  should  not  return  his 
love.     Really,  he  wept  as  he  spoke  of  her." 

The  good  Professor  was  instantly  in  a 
dilemma.  He  could  pretend  to  no  impres- 
sions concerning  Ethel's  love,  or  lack  of  it, 
for  Robert.  He  was  scientific,  and  had 
been  thinking  on  other  things.  Now  that 
the  business  was  mentioned,  however,  he 
could  not  dodge  the  hope  that  Ethel  de- 
spised Robert,  as  he  did;  for  he  held  her, 
with  her  heart  of  gold  and  that  wisdom 
which  had  bewildered  him,  as  much  too 
good  for  Robert. 

"The  boy's  not  worthy  of  her,"  thought 
the  Professor,  while  Aunt  Tilda  talked. 
"  He  isn't  fit  to  touch  her  fingers,  for  all  he's 
half  a  Gordon.  It  would  be  a  manifest 
wrong  to  waste  so  brilliant  a  mind  as  hers 
on  such  a  palterer." 

The  Professor  would  have  perished  where 
he  stood,  rather  than  give  Aunt  Tilda  so 
much  as  a  guess  at  these  views.  He  was 
too  careful  of  her  feelings  for  that.  She 
loved  Robert,  if  Ethel  did  not,  and  the 
Professor  wouldn't  have  wounded  that  love 
for  the  world.  Moreover,  he  had  his  own 
standing  with  Aunt  Tilda  to  think  about. 

Being  wily,  the  Professor  went  to  one 
side,  and  lectured  on  tears.  Aunt  Tilda 
had  said  that  Robert  wept;  the  deep  Pro- 
fessor took  those  lamentations  as  his  text. 

Tears  proved  nothing  when  one  under- 
took to  measure  feeling.  Tears  were  a 
matter  of  temperament.  The  deepest  grief 
was  ofttimes  dry  of  eye.  Also,  the  Pro- 
fessor had  known  grief  to  be  a  question 
of  digestion,  and  said  that  tears  might  find 
their  sources  in  cheese  or  suet  pudding. 


"  Beyond  that,  my  dear  Madam,"  quoth 
the  Professor,  "I  myself  attach  but  little 
instructive  importance  to  tears.  They 
prove  nothing  but  themselves.  For,  even 
granting  them  an  origin  above  mince  pies 
and  cheese,  they  are  generally  born  of 
selfishness.  Folk  weep  at  a  grave,  not  for 
the  dead  but  for  themselves.  It  is  their 
loss,  not  his,  which  they  mourn." 

Aunt  Tilda  listened  in  sincere  impatience 
to  the  word-ramblings  of  the  Professor. 
She  said  they  were  beside  the  point,  and 
in  no  wise  met  her  question.  She  must 
tell  Ethel  of  Robert's  love,  and  now  she 
had  asked  the  Professor  how  to  set  about 
it.  And  all  she  had  received  in  response 
was  a  lecture  on  digestion,  and  the  grievous 
possibilities  that  rankled  in  pies  and  pud- 
dings, to  close  with  a  dissertation  on  the 
hypocrisy  of  graveyard  tears.  She  thought 
the  Professor  disingenuous,  and  was  sur-^ 
prised  by  it.  Perhaps,  he  did  not  care  to 
talk  on  love,  as  being  trivial  and  beneath 
him. 

The  Professor  met  this  severity  with  a 
shy,  wistful  look. 

"Talk  on  love,  my  dear  Madam!"  he 
cried,  while  his  cheek  flushed  like  a  boy's; 
"now,  there  is  one  love  I  could  talk  on  for- 
ever!— one  heart  that  I  should  like  to  put 
in  your  charge  through  all  eternity!" 

It  was  Aunt  Tilda's  turn  to  color.  Still, 
she  displayed  not  a  little  address  at  this 
crisis. 

"Now  I,"  she  replied,  lifting  her  hand 
to  warn  the  Professor,  who  seemed  to  be 
coming  too  close — "now  I  am  like  a  lawyer 
who  will  take  but  one  case  at  a  time.  I 
shall  refuse  to  hear  another  love  story  un- 
til I've  disposed  of  poor  Robert's.  Of 
course,"  she  concluded,  letting  her  soft- 
ened glance  rest  kindly  on  the  Professor, 
"once  that  is  off  my  hands,  I  will  not  say 
but  what  I  might  listen  to  another." 

"My  dear  Madam!"  began  the  Professor, 
in  a  state  of  exclamatory  ecstasy. 

The  fat,  round  little  hand  went  repres- 
sively  up. 

"There!"  she  said,  "I've  no  more  time 
now." 

With  this,  Aunt  Tilda  left  the  room; 
while  the  Professor,  seizing  his  hat,  issued 
forth  in  the  greatest  excitement  to  call  the 
stars  his  brothers  and  to  walk  the  air. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Off  for  the  quail  grounds. 


DAYS   WITH    THE   SOUTHERN   QUAIL 


By  H.   S.   CANFIELD 


H  E  bravest,  bonni- 
est bird  of  them 
all  is  Bob  White 
—  "bonny"  used 
in  the  old  Scotch 
sense  in  which  it 
was  once  applied 
to  John  Claver- 
house  and  other 
sturdy  debonnair 
warriors.  He  fights  Wisconsin  snows  when 
the  temperature  is  thirty  degrees  below 
zero,  and  when  a  crust  forms  above  him  he 
pecks  his  way  through  it  to  freedom,  as  if 
he  were  a  big  cock  grouse.  He  withstands 
the  Southern  suns,  faint,  panting  and  al- 
most overborne  sometimes,  but  indomita- 
ble to  the  last.  He  is  man's  friend;  where 
man  goes  in  the  country  he  goes;  and  often 
he  is  a  pioneer  over  rich  lands  that  have  not 
felt  the  plow.  From  two  hundred  miles  be- 
low Lake  Superior  to  the  Nueces  River  in 
southwestern  Texas  he  claims  American  lat- 


itudes for  his  own.  On  the  northern  edge  of 
his  habitat  the  relentless  ice  drives  him 
back,  and  on  the  Nueces  he  meets  the  blue 
quail  of  the  cactus,  a  brightly  plumaged 
and  leggy  bird  with  which  he  refuses  to  as- 
sociate and  for  which  he  feels  a  contempt. 
With  a  pertinacity  and  courage  all 'his 
own,  he  makes  his  way  against  the  rigors 
of  the  North;  in  southwestern  Wisconsin 
to-day  he  is  as  thick  as  the  autumnal 
leaves  which  used  to  strew  the  brooks  of 
Vallambrosa,  and  if  the  Legislature  does 
not  further  extend  the  closed  season  there 
will  be  great  shooting  out  there  next  fall; 
but  his  natural  home  is  the  far  South. 
There  is  no  reason  why  naturalists  with 
their  dog  Latin  should  have  named  him 
Ortyx  Virginianus;  they  might  better,  with 
an  extra  twist  of  the  tongue  and  brain, 
have  called  him  Ortyx  Georgianus,  or 
Alabamlianus,  or  Louisianaianus,  for  while 
the  quail  does  well  in  Virginia,  that  com- 
monwealth is  too  far  north  to  permit  him 
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to  reach  his  best  and  most  numerous  de- 
velopment. 

In  the  middle  South  the  birds  breed  well; 
they  breed  well  in  Louisiana;  in  south- 
western Texas,  on  the  wide  free  lands  be- 
tween the  San  Antonio  and  Nueces  rivers, 
they  meet  with  the  exact  conditions  most 
beneficial  to  them:  weather  that  is  dry 
and  rarely  too  dry,  warm  and  rarely  too 
warm,  a  winter  only  two  months  long, 
plenty  of  food  and  plenty  of  cover.  There- 
fore quail-hunters  in  that  part  of  the  world 
have  a  glut  of  the  sport  and  they  make  bags 
impossible  to  other  sections.  The  man 
who  pays  a  high  license  and  scores  ten 
brace  in  a  day  over  Indiana  fields  is  perked 
up,  but  that  sort  of  killing  would  be  un- 
satisfactory to  the  fell  enthusiast  of  the 
Southwest,  where  sixty  birds  to  a  man  is 
very  common  score  indeed,  and  from  that 
number  the  kill  runs  up  through  the 
eighties  and  nineties  to  the  hundreds  and 
beyond;  one  hundred  and  fifteen  birds  in 
the  bag  to  the  single  gun  and  dog  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  top  score,  but  it  has  been 
often  approached.  No  sportsman  with  the 
kindly  affection  which  the  genuine  quail- 
hunting  sportsman  has  for  Bob  White  will 
attempt  to  defend  such  killings;  they  are 
to  be  condemned  as  unsportsmanly. 

The  brown  quail  bred  in  the  mesquite 
lands  is  of  the  same  family  with  Ortyx 
Virginianus,  Georgianus,  Arkansawianus, 
but  is  of  darker  hue,  speedier  of  foot, 
stronger  of  wing  and  trickier  of  flight.  No 
man  need  go  out  in  expectation  of  the 
straightaway  flyers  he  would  find  in  parts 
of  the  older  South,  or  in  the  corn-fields  of 
the  middle  West.  The  birds  do  not  fly 
until  the  hunter  is  within  ten  feet,  and  then 
sail  off  as  if  their  trajectories  were  drawn 
by  rule,  so  speeding  that  the  wide  muzzle 
finds  itself  in  a  line  with  them  without 
conscious  direction  by  its  handler.  The 
mesquite  birds  are  like  General  Crook's 
Chiricahua  Apaches  getting  off  the  reser- 
vation when  the  spring  grass  was  two 
inches  high:  "They  rise  at  right  angles 
and  light  running."  They  keep  on  run- 
ning for  a  while,  and  when  finally  cornered 
and  sent  into  air  again  they  are  apt  to 
buzz  back  over  the  shooter's  head.  Oc- 
casionally in  darting  over  or  between  the 
thick-set  growths  they  develop  eccentrici- 
ties of  flight  that  would  make  a  jacksnipe 
sick  with  longing.     The  men  who  make 


the  big  scores  in  the  Southwest  earn  them 
with  much  leg-work  and  sweat,  profani- 
ty, anger,  disappointment  and  close,  hard 
shooting. 

The  quail  down  there  have  many  natu- 
ral enemies — wolves,  coyotes,  leopard-cats, 
bob-tails,  foxes,  skunks,  hawks,  and  so 
forth — but  they  continue  to  multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth,  in  spite  of  teeth,  claws 
and  shotguns,  not  only  because  they  have 
a  wide  and  well-covered  territory  in  which 
to  live,  but  because  of  the  length  of  the 
mild  season  which  permits  plentiful  breed- 
ing. If  eggs  in  the  early  spring  are  de- 
stroyed predatorily,  or  by  floods,  the  hen 
continues  her  marital  duties  and  fills  a 
new  nest.  If  the  spring  laying  goes  scathe- 
less and  the  young  are  hatched,  she  will 
often  rest  for  a  month  then  raise  another 
family.  That  is  one  section  in  which  quail 
do  indubitably  produce  more  than  one 
brood  in  a  year  and  sometimes  they  are 
surprisingly  late  about  it. 

On  a  November  day,  in  an  empty  field  on 
Balcones  Creek,  twenty  miles  north  of  San 
Antonio,  I  flushed  a  single  bird,  missing 
it  cleverly  with  both  barrels.  From  the 
long  grass  about  my  feet  came  a  multitudi- 
nous faint  chirping.  Looking  down  I  saw 
a  dozen  little  quail,  not  larger  than  the 
first  joint  of  my  thumb,  scurrying  about 
frightedly,  hiding  under  a  twig  here  and 
a  leaf  there,  crouching  and  assimilating 
themselves  with  the  ground  as  readily  as 
if  they  had  been  a  year  old.  I  picked  up 
some  of  the  tots  and  saw  that  they  had 
been  out  of  the  shell  not  longer  than  a  day, 
yet  they  were  monstrously  swift  and  cun- 
ning. Removing  a  leaf,  the  tiny  skulker 
under  it  would  remain  motionless,  only  its 
pinhead  of  a  black  eye  watching  me  in- 
tently. 

The  man  who  desires  quail-shooting  in 
all  of  its  charming  variety  and  has  no 
yearning  to  be  a  butcher,  will  find  his  soul's 
satisfaction  in  southwestern  Arkansas  near 
to  the  Louisiana  line.  That  is  an  ideal 
country  for  the  shooter,  though  the  birds 
are  not  so  numerous  as  farther  south  and 
are  consequently  harder  to  get.  Only 
small  farms  are  there,  not  great  planta- 
tions, wide,  open  spaces  over  which  the 
bevies  may  be  pursued  for  a  mile  or  more 
and  exterminated  at  last.  Each  clearing  of 
forty  to  sixty  acres  is  ringed  with  woods, 
and  no  bird  is  flushed  more  than  twice  be- 


Where  the  quail  boom  up  from  the  frosted  leaves. 


Photograph  by  J.  H.  Kohrbach. 
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fore  it  seeks  the  woods.  Most  often  on  the 
first  rise  they  will  sail  straight  for  the 
shelter,  and  the  man  must  follow  them  and 
work  them  out  from  among  the  trees  singly. 
A  clearing  will  contain  commonly  two 
bevies.  It  is  rare  that  more  than  half  a 
dozen  birds  are  shot  from  any  one  bevy; 
the  others  get  away.  Shooting  quail  in 
woods  is  the  highest  form  of  the  sport,  for 
the  bird  then  has  the  odds  in  its  favor  and 
he  must  be  both  fast  and  accurate  who 
does  execution.  All  quail  bred  in  that  part 
of  the  South  are  used  to  the  woods;  they 
spend  half  of  their  time  in  them  and  fly 
to  them  whenever  danger  threatens.  Con- 
sequently they  are  well  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  amid  trees,  going  through  the 
branches  at  great  speed,  and  always  put- 
ting a  tree-trunk  between  them  and  the 
gunner  if  opportunity  offers.  The  man 
can  defeat  this  move  only  by  stepping 
quickly  to  right  or  left.  He  may  think 
that  he  has  not  time  to  do  this  until  he  has 
tried  it. 

A  bevy  flushed  upon  the  edge  of  a  field 
will  sometimes  go  straight  out  over  it  and 
scatter  and  pitch  before  it  reaches  the 
woods  on  the  far  side.  A  great  deal  of 
broom-sedge  grows  in  those  fields,  standing 
two  feet  high,  red  in  hue  with  plumy  tops, 
and  the  quail  will  be  likely  to  elect  a  half 
acre  of  this  as  a  hiding  place.  It  would 
prove  effectual  against  hawk  or  fox,  but  is 
fatal  when  a  man  is  the  pursuer.  They  lie 
perdu  in  this  long  grass,  belly  to  ground 
and  within  two  yards  of  each  other,  and 
with  a  good  dog  may  be  worked  out  one 
by  one,  the  others  remaining  quiescent 
though  the  powder-smoke  rolls  over  them. 
It  happens  that  a  bevy  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
birds  is  flushed  in  this  way  and  two-thirds 
of  them  brought  to  pot.  The  man  who  can- 
not kill  quail  sent  out  over  broom-sedge, 
has  cause  to  speak  lowly  of  his  skill.  A 
clear-eyed  man  can,  in  fact,  miss  them  only 
by  being  in  too  great  hurry.  The  quail  is 
fast,  but  not  so  fast  as  shot,  and  is  never  so 
far  away  as  it  seems,  the  loud  beating  of  its 
wings  having  much  to  do  with  startling 
and  accelerating  the  inexperienced  gunner. 
As  a  general  thing  the  gun  comes  to  shoul- 
der within  a  third  of  a  second  after  the  bird 
leaps,  and  if  a  man  will  then  count  three 
slowly  he  will  find  that  the  fugitive  is  not 
yet  out  of  the  danger  zone.  While  gun 
men  differ  infinitely  in  their  styles,  they 


may  be  divided  into  the  two  great  classes 
of  fast  ones  and  slow  ones.  Over  broom- 
sedge  the  slow  ones,  the  patient,  careful 
waiters,  will  get  most  birds,  or  at  least  they 
will  miss  fewer  shots;  in  the  woods  the  fast 
ones  have  all  the  advantage.  These  are 
the  fellows  who  down  their  quail  inside  of 
twenty  yards,  even  in  field  shooting,  and 
among  the  branches  they  kill  often  at 
thirty  feet. 

The  tricks  and  manners  of  the  birds 
when  used  to  woods  are  numerous  and  in- 
teresting to  watch,  though  exasperating  to 
a  man  with  a  lean  bag  and  a  tired  dog. 
Through  ages  of  endeavor  to  foil  their  many 
pursuers  they  have  come  now  into  an  in- 
heritance of  instinct  that  sometimes  touches 
upon  the  sublimity  of  reason.  They  have 
developed  a  capacity  to  meet  particular 
dangers  in  particular  ways.  Walking  one 
afternoon  behind  a  good  dog  in  an  Arkan- 
sas field  he  made  a  strong  point.  To  my 
left  was  a  rail  fence  five  yards  away.  Out- 
side the  fence  was  a  thick  growth  of  pine 
saplings  and  post-oaks.  In  my  front  was 
high  grass  mixed  with  briars.  He  was  a 
good  dog,  sure,  and  he  went  into  instant 
rigidity,  with  his  nose  two  inches  from  the 
ground,  every  muscle  strung  and  his  tense 
tail  as  straight  and  stiff  as  an  iron  bar. 
Plainly  he  was  close  upon  the  birds  and  I 
stepped  by  him,  thinking  of  making  a 
double.  Nothing  got  up,  though  the  dog 
still  held  his  point  anxiously.  I  tramped 
the  grass  and  briars  for  twenty  yards 
around  and  there  was  not  a  feather  in 
them.  Thinking  that  he  had  smelled  a 
land-terrapin,  whose  musky  odor  sometimes 
fools  the  best  of  them,  I  told  him  that  he 
was  a  crass,  unentertaining  liar  and  moved 
on.  A  fresh  breeze  was  at  my  back. 
Having  proceeded  some  fifty  yards  I 
turned  to  face  it  in  order  to  light  my  pipe. 
Then  I  saw,  dropping  down  from  the  sap- 
lings outside  the  fence,  a  bevy  of  not  less 
than  fifteen  quail.  They  came  down  one 
by  one,  alighting  in  the  very  spot  which 
had  charmed  the  dog.  Doubtless  they  had 
seen  or  heard  us  when  we  were  a  hundred 
yards  away  and  had  jumped  into  the 
trees  until  we  passed.  This  was  a  bevy  of 
birds  which  had  been  shot  at  and  it  knew 
what  a  man  and  a  dog  meant,  knowing  of 
a  surety  that  it  would  be  found  if  it  re- 
mained in  the  field.  We  went  back,  the 
dog  and  I,  and  got  one,  the  others  whirring 
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smartly  over  the  tops  of  the  pines  and  dis- 
appearing. 

A  bevy  of  wood  birds  will  often  dodge 
the  smartest  dog  if  near  a  water-course. 
They  run  ahead  of  the  animal  when  he  has 
merely  winded  them  until  they  reach  the 
bank;  then  they  rise  and  cross,  dropping 
on  the  farther  bank  and  running  straight 
forward  for  twenty  feet.  Then  they  rise 
again,  taking  a  course  parallel  with  the 
stream,  and  generally  up  stream,  fly  for  a 
hundred  yards,  swing  to  the  side  from 
which  they  came,  and  pitch  fifty  yards 
from  the  water.  This  is  as  distinct  a 
double  in  air  as  the  fox  makes  on  the 
ground,  and  maybe  the  fox  taught  it  to 
them  centuries  ago.  Dogs  never  learn 
enough  to  master  this  maneuver,  and  will 
go  straight  on  after  crossing  the  stream  in 
the  belief  that  the  bevy  is  merely  running 
a  little  faster  than  usual. 

The  faculty  of  the  quail  for  silent  flight 
is  an  odd  thing.  All  gun  men  are  familiar 
with  the  roar  of  its  wings  when  it  flushes 
in  an  open  field,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
rapid  pulsations  of  the  pinions  must  be 
noisy  under  all  circumstances,  but  this  is 
not  so.  Quail  are  able  to  attain  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  then  sail  away  on 
straightened  elbows  with  scarce  a  whisper 
of  sound.  On  a  later  day  a  large  bevy, 
flushed  and  shot  at  in  a  field,  flew  two 
hundred  yards  and  pitched  in  a  grove  of 
small  pines.  They  were  followed  immedi- 
ately, though  shooting  in  the  grove  was 
practically  impossible  for  lack  of  room  in 
which  to  swing  a  gun.  Every  square  yard 
contained  one  or  two  stripling  trees.  The 
ground  was  as  bare  as  a  floor,  not  even 
carpeted  with  pine-needles,  and  the  light 
forcing  its  way  through  the  interlocking 
tufts  was  dim.  The  birds  were  seen  singly 
and  by  twos  and  threes  as  soon  as  the 
grove  was  entered,  and  they  saw  me. 
They  made  no  attempt  to  hide,  but  would 
run  forward  with  great  swiftness  for  a  yard 
or  so  and  launch  themselves  upward. 
Nearly  straight  up  they  went  between  the 
saplings,  their  bodies  tilting  alternately 
from  side  to  side  and  as  silently  as  little 
brown  ghosts.  Not  the  rustle  of  a  feather 
came  from  them.  They  seemed  to  project 
themselves  upward  and  into  space  merely 
by  volition,  and  once  above  the  tops  of  the 
saplings,  which  were  twenty  feet  high,  they 
went  away  fast  and  still  soundlessly.     I  saw 


that  performance  some  years  ago,  and  since 
then  have  been  more  charitable  to  a  dog 
which  "lies,"  as  the  most  faithful  and  intel- 
ligent of  them  will  sometimes  do. 

The  beauty  of  quail  shooting  in  the 
southwestern  Arkansas  country  is  lodged 
in  the  fact  that  there  a  man  gets  every 
condition  of  the  sport  which  would  be  apt 
to  confront  him  anywhere.  He  gets  field 
shooting  and  woods  shooting,  stubble  shoot- 
ing and  briar  shooting,  shooting  over 
broom-sedge  and  shooting  along  ditches, 
shooting  over  "slashings,"  where  the  dead 
pines  and  pinetops  lie  criss-cross,  and  shoot- 
ing along  the  beds  of  dried  rivers  and 
ravines,  shooting  in  wet  weather  and  dry, 
in  any  and  every  sort  of  light.  If  a  season 
of  hard  work  in  those  forests  and  openings 
does  not  make  a  quail-shot  of  a  man  he 
would  as  well  conclude  that  Nature  did 
not  bu'ld  him  for  an  expert  at  the  sport. 

There  is  no  fairer  country  in  which  to  test 
the  comparative  merits  of  pointer  and 
setter,  and  the  old  argument  rages  in  viru- 
lence. There  is  water  enough  for  the  set- 
ters, but  the  mild  temperature  is  against 
them;  there  are  too  many  briars  for  the 
pointers,  but  the  heats  of  early  falls  and 
springs  do  not  affect  them  so  severely.  If 
the  setters  will  do  better  work  in  the 
morning  over  ground  that  they  know,  the 
pointer  will  cover  more  ground,  and  find 
more  good  new  ground  and  find  more 
birds.  If  the  pointer,  his  tender  ears  drip- 
ping blood  and  his  tail  crimson  from  root 
to  tip,  quits  at  last  and  will  not  face  the 
briars,  the  setter  with  his  thicker  coat 
plunges  in  fearlessly  and  harmlessly.  The 
setter,  with  feathered  legs  and  bannered 
tail  is  a  prettier  thing  when  dead  set;  and 
the  pointer,  because  of  the  bulldog  strain  of 
his  ancestry,  will  hang  on  and  keep  going 
when  the  setter,  showing  four  inches  of 
tongue,  has  slunk  into  the  shade  and  sur- 
rendered. 

In  the  far  South  there  is  never  more  than 
a  pretense  of  protecting  quail.  Prosecu- 
tions for  violation  of  the  law  are  infrequent 
and  result  in  acquittals  or  trifling  fines. 
Yet  despite  inimical  surroundings  and  con- 
scienceless foes,  Bob  White  struggles  on 
and  holds  his  own.  Brave,  pugnacious, 
tenacious,  industrious  small  knight  of  the 
open,  his  courage  commands  the  respect 
and  his  cheeriness  wins  the  love  of  all  who 
know  him  well. 
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IDA  LEWIS  OF  NEWPORT  HARBOR 

"""THE  Grace  Darling  of  America,"  they 

A  have  called  her  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  many  a  gray-haired  man  and 
woman  whose  youthful  blood  was  thrilled 
at  the  telling  of  her  deeds  has  dimming 
recollections  now,  and  would  place  Ida 
Lewis  with  the  storied  heroism  of  another 
day  than  this.  But  in  the  little  living  rooms 
of  the  light-house  that  overlooks  the  gay 
harbor  of  Newport  an  elderly  woman  of 
sweet  and  placid  face,  wrinkled  though  it 
is,  knits  through  the  long,  long  days,  and 
tends  her  shining  lamp,  and  tells  the  visitor 
of  the  commonplace  incidents  of  her  later 
years. 

The  row-boat  in  which  she  pulled  to  the 
rescue  of  so  many  drowning  soldiers  and 
sailors  hangs  in  the  boat-house  by  the 
light,  but  she  will  launch  it  into  no  more 
winter  seas  and  deadly  ice-packs. 

There  was  a  time  when  as  many  as  three 
thousand  visitors  invaded  this  little  home 
of  hers  in  one  month,  but  now  the  visitors 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  she  is  con- 
tented to  be  left  alone  with  her  family  and 
her  duties.  Her  light-house  home  has  been 
fairly  rifled  of  souvenirs,  her  scrap-books 
and  photographs  and  other  fragmentary 
mementoes  have  been  borrowed  by  re- 
porters and  other  seekers  after  "material," 
who  swore  on  their  hearts  they  would  bring 
them  back,  and  then  failed  to  keep  their 
word. 

The  disposition  of  the  gray-haired  wo- 
man in  the  tower  dwelling  has  not  been 
soured  by  these  penalties  of  notoriety,  but 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  it  has  been  slightly  ruf- 
fled, and  her  faith  in  human  nature  at  large 
is  not  quite  as  generous  as  it  once  was.  If 
you  can  persuade  her  to  talk  of  her  younger 
days,  while  the  waves  on  the  rocks  outside 
her  walls  lap,  lap  a  monotone  of  accom- 
paniment, it  will  soon  be  perceived  that 
the  borrowed  title  of  "Grace  Darling"  is 
not   adequate.     It   was   not   one  feat   of 


splendid  heroism  that  made  Ida  Lewis 
famous.  Her  vigils  and  her  rescues  made 
years  of  her  life  continually  lustrous. 

She  showed  her  pure  metal  when  she 
was  a  slip  of  a  girl  of  sixteen,  living  in  the 
light  with  her  father,  the  keeper.  In  a 
deadly  blow  of  midwinter  she  forced  her 
little  boat  to  where  she  had  heard  the  cries 
of  drowning  men,  and  brought  to  safety 
four  men  who  had  gone  adrift  and  were 
fast  perishing.  It  was  a  rare  and  shining 
deed,  and  young  Ida  Lewis  was  famous 
over-night. 

It  was  no  lucky  endeavor,  no  flicker  of 
courage,  for  shortly  after  she  saved  two 
boatmen,  at  imminent  risk  of  her  own  life. 
Later  came  the  rescue  of  two  soldiers 
crossing  the  ice  from  Fort  Adams,  who  had 
broken  through  the  rotten  footing,  and 
were  helpless  logs  of  humanity  when  she 
reached  them.  How  this  young  girl  man- 
aged to  get  them  into  her  boat  when  they 
could  not  help  themselves  is  one  of  the 
feats  that  rise  above  explanation.  But  she 
did  it. 

Through  her  youthful  years,  on  into 
middle  age,  the  calls  came,  now  from  four 
hapless  derelicts  foundering  in  a  sail-boat, 
again  from  other  soldiers  recklessly  trying 
short  cuts  across  the  harbor,  until  the  glor- 
ious tally  has  come  to  be  more  than  a 
score.  Nor  did  Ida  Lewis  ever  fail  to  save 
whomever  she  went  after,  except  in  one 
instance. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Massachusetts 
Humane  Society  gave  her  the  only  medal 
of  honor  it  has  ever  awarded  outside  its 
own  state.  In  1879  she  received  more 
substantial  appreciation  from  the  govern- 
ment in  her  appointment  as  keeper  of  the 
light  in  whose  stone  hollow  her  life  has  been 
spent. 

It  is  not  a  great  reward,  but  it  sufficed, 
and  no  greater  contrast  in  human  lives 
could  well  be  imagined  than  the  simple 
home  and  the  illumined  life  of  this  elderly 
woman,  and  the  gorgeous  homes  and  the 
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stale  and  unprofitable  lives  of  the  dwellers  the  whole  world,  and  made  men  and  wo- 
in  the  gilded  acres  of  summer  Newport.  men  stronger  and  nobler  for  what  she  has 
Her  little  candle  has  thrown  its  beams  into      done  at  the  call  of  duty. 


Ida  Lewis,  the  Grace  Darling  of  America.     Photograph  taken  by  the  Messrs.    Alman  &  Co.    on  Lime   Rock  Island, 
Newport  harbor,  where  Miss  Lewis  cares  for  the  Lime  Rock  light. 


THE    ROOSEVELT    LODGE    IN    THE 
WILDERNESS 

TN  the  heart  of  the  Virginia  pines  is  a 
1  small  frame  house  tucked  off  on  one 
corner  of  a  clearing,  round  about  which 


are  the  scattered  cabins  of  a  simple  country 
people.  The  next-door  neighbor  is  a  lithe 
and  clear-eyed  mountaineer,  whose  affairs 
have  prospered  until  he  owns  a  house  that 
cost  at  least  two  thousand  dollars.  He  is 
quite  the  nabob  of  the  section,  is  this  Sam 
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Hoffman  in  his  two  thousand  dollar  man- 
sion. But  he  does  not  lord  it  over  his 
neighbors  in  the  small  frame  house  in  the 
clearing  beyond.  It  is  true  that  this  other 
dwelling  looks  as  if  it  had  cost  no  more 
than  a  quarter  as  much  as  Sam  Hoffman's. 
It  is  as  unpretentious  as  a  hundred  other 
cabins  within  a  dozen  miles  of  hill  and 
forest  round  about.  But  Sam  Hoffman 
takes  off  his  hat  when  he  meets  his  neighbor, 
even  if  he  does  have  to  put  up  with  such  a 
simple  box  of  a  house.  For  the  man  in 
the  clearing  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  he  seeks  this  refuge  on 
"Plain  Dealing  Plantation,"  he  is  just  one 
of  the  neighbors,  in  word  and  deed. 

If  you  were  riding  that  way,  and  chanced 
to  see  this  refuge  chosen  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  as  a  country  place,  you  would 
think  it  the  clearing  and  the  home  of  a  set- 
tler carving  out  his  humble  niche  in  the 
wilderness.  And  if  the  owner  is  there,  you 
may  see  him  laying  his  axe,  with  sturdy 
arm,  into  the  butt  of  a  pine  which  must 
give  way  to  make  way  for  his  vegetable 
garden.  Just  woods,  and  the  smell  of  fir, 
and  the  mountain  winds,  and  a  roof  for 
shelter,  and  a  joyous  solitude, — these  are 
what  the  President  sought  and  found  in 
his  clearing,  which  is  dignified  among  the 
mountaineers  by  the  name  of  "  Roosevelt's 
Rest." 

This  is  no  specious  imitation  with  all 
"modern  improvements,"  such  as  many 
city  dwellers  delude  themselves  into  believ- 
ing] is  "getting  into  the  country."  Here 
you  will  find  no  automobiles,  and  fashion- 
able "week  end  parties."  It  is  the  sort  of 
a  clearing  and  the  sort  of  a  "shack"  within 
the  reach  of  any  man  on  living  wages. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  territory  that  any 
one  would  seek  out  as  a  refuge  from  care 
and  work,  unless  his  love  of  nature  were 
genuine,  unless  he  wished  the  "real  things" 
and  these  only.  The  nearest  trolley  line 
is  fifteen  miles  across  the  hills,  and  Scotts- 
ville,  the  only  town  within  driving  distance, 
is  an  hour  away. 

When  the  mistress  of  the  White  House 
visits  this  country  place  of  hers,  she  finds 
little  more  than  a  shelter  in  the  heart  of  the 
ancient  wood.  There  are  four  rooms  and 
a  kitchen,  that  is  about  all.  The  roof  of 
the  porch  in  front  is  held  up  by  the  trunks 
of  young  pines  with  the  bark  on.  A  big 
chimney    leans    against    one   end  of   the 


house,  with  a  fireplace  for  chilly  autumn 
evenings. 

It  is  possible  to  tuck  away  one  servant 
up  under  the  eaves,  but  Mrs.  Roosevelt  will 
take  a  hand  in  the  cooking,  and  her  neigh- 
bors are  waiting  to  "run  over"  and  offer 
wonderful  recipes  for  corn-pone  and  fried 
"chicken  with  fixin's."  If  the  larder  is 
empty,  Wilmers'  store  can  be  reached  in 
half  an  hour  on  horseback,  at  the  "Cor- 
ners." Wilmers  carries  a  limited  stock  of 
potted  ham,  pork,  codfish,  crackers  and 
ginger-snaps,  but  does  its  heaviest  trade 
in  axle  grease  and  cartridges. 

If  the  President's  household  wishes  a 
more  varied  assortment,  they  must  ride 
on  to  Scottsville.  There  are  no  markets, 
no  cold-storage  plants,  no  telephones  to  the 
butcher,  the  baker  and  the  ice-man.  But 
everywhere  is  the  bigness  of  the  outdoor 
world,  mile  after  mile  of  walking  and  riding 
without  sign  of  human  handiwork  except 
the  infrequent  cabin  of  the  mountaineer. 
In  this  Piedmont  region  of  Virginia,  every 
man's  hand  is  outstretched  to  the  stranger, 
every  latch-string  holds  a  welcome,  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  civilized  hostility 
and  distrust  between  man  and  man.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  "Neighbor 
Roosevelt "  wherever  hemay  wander  around 
"Plain  Dealing  Plantation." 

And  because  he  chooses  this  kind  of  life 
and  this  unadorned  simplicity  of  living  for 
his  recreation  hours,  he  unconsciously  sets 
his  fellow  citizens  an  example  of  sterling 
value.  So-called  "country  life"  has  been 
made  a  good  deal  of  a  farce  by  the  rich  who 
build  themselves  huddled  palaces  and  call 
them  "cottages;"  who  call  it  "vacation" 
to  spend  the  summer  at  Newport,  and  the 
winter  at  Palm  Beach;  who  take  their 
pleasures  in  droves,  with  prodigal  ostenta- 
tion of  outlay,  and  who  talk  of  "the  sim- 
ple life"  as  if  they  really  had  a  notion  of 
what  the  words  mean. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  prefer 
something  far  different,  something  far  bet- 
ter, that  which  the  truest,  finest  culture  can 
enjoy  and  which  wealth  cannot  buy. 

AGNES  C.  LAUT 

•"THE    author  of  "Lords  of  the  North," 
*■     and  of  many  other  distinctive  contri- 
butions to  the  literature  of  travel,  explora- 
tion and  adventure  in  the  early  days  of 
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North  American  history-making,  has  wan- 
dered long  and  far  through  the  regions 
whose  life  she  portrays.  Miss  Agnes  C. 
Laut  was  recently  asked  for  details  of  her 
experiences  during  the  years  in  which  she 
gathered  her  virile  material.     She  replied: 


passion  for  the  out-of-doors  which  led 
me  into  new  trails.  After  roughing  it 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  trip  on 
the  mail-boat  during  the  stormiest  autumn 
weather  gave  me  such  a  knowledge  of 
Labrador   and    the    Northeast   as    1    had 


Agnes  C.  Laut. 


"My  facts  were  not  gathered  at  all. 
They  were  soaked  in  unconsciously  dur- 
ing a  lifelong  residence  in  the  Northwest, 
at  Winnipeg.  My  lungs  went  to  pieces 
while  in  college,  and  in  the  camping  and 
horseback  pilgrimages  that  restored  my 
health  was  developed  or  germinated   the 


absorbed  during  my  years  in  the  North- 
west." 

Miss  Laut  has  latterly  chosen  to  make 
her  home  at  Wassaic,  in  a  smiling  region  of 
New  York  State,  where  the  quiet  pleasures 
of  farm  and  garden  are  her  recreation  in 
leisure  hours  from  her  literary  work.     A 
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soft-voiced,  slender,  essentially  feminine 
woman,  she  has  chosen  to  study  and  write 
of  hardy  men  and  of  pages  of  history  whose 
deeds  were  dashing  and  full-blooded.  And 
because  she  has  dwelt  close  to  nature  under 
all  winds  and  skies,  by  mountain  and  plain, 
Miss  Laut  makes  live  again  those  men  and 
women  who  lived  and  fought  and  suffered 
very  near  to  nature's  heart. 

How  she  has  lived  and  traveled  in  the 
Northwest  may  be  glimpsed  from  her  own 
description  of  setting  out  to  explore  Mo- 
raine Lake  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of 
British  Columbia: 

"  We  were  the  third  party  of  white  people 
to  enter  the  valley.  Also  we  were  a  party 
of  three  women  in  weather-proof  costumes 
with  short  skirts  that  would  not  catch  on 
the  brush,  and  hobnailed  boots  that  took 
a  grip  of  stirrup  and  rock;  three  women 
about  to  mount  bronchos  and  ride  into  the 
wilds  with  no  other  escort  than  the  bronzed 
mountaineer  who  was  our  guide,  and  his 
two  assistants,  both  trappers  like  himself. 
When,  with  a  tinkling  of  bells  and  tramping 
of  hoofs,  a  dozen  pack-horses  came  shoulder- 
ing up  to  the  station  platform,  and  it  dawned 
on  the  train  load  of  passengers  who  had 
emerged  for  a  breathing  space  at  Laggan 
that  the  three  women  were  about  to  do 
something  at  variance  with  all  the  codes  of 
Eastern  conventionality,  the  blank  amaze- 
ment on  staring  faces  needed  no  words. " 

The  expedition  included  such  roughing 
it  among  glaciers  and  mountain  sides  as  this: 

"The  guide  scrambled  down  the  first 
sheer  drop  of  crumbling,  shelvy  rock,  till 
his  shoulder  was  level  with  my  feet.  I  step 
from  the  rock  to  his  shoulder,  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  balanced  shaft  of  the  ice- 
axe,  and  from  his  ice-axe  to  the  place  he  has 
found  for  my  feet.  Then  we  cross  a  nar- 
row bridge  or  saddle  of  rock  with  a  deep 
crevasse  on  one  side  and  a  stony  chasm  on 
the  other,  going  cautiously  as  a  rope-walker, 
using  hands  and  feet,  always  clinging  to 
any  projection  that  offers  hold,  and  always 
with  an  eye  on  that  steep  snow  slope  to  the 
right  with  a  crevasse  at  the  bottom.  Clam- 
bering up  the  opposite  wall  we  are  on  the 
bench  again.  This  was  repeated  four  or 
five  times,  and  was  not  so  dangerous  as  the 
passage  along  a  shelf  of  rotten  rock,  face 
inward,  feet  in  niches,  and  fingers  clinging 
to  whatever  gave  grip. " 

A  little  later  on  this  trip  Miss  Laut  had 


what  the  less  seasoned  mortal  would  call  a 
hair-raising  escape: 

"  I  did  not  know  that  my  ice-axe  had 
been  firmly  stuck  in  the  rock,  that  I  had 
tight  hold  of  it,  and  that  my  feet  were 
braced  against  one  of  the  rotten  stones 
until  that  same  stone  shot  out  like  a  cata- 
pult, crashing  down  the  precipice  from 
ledge  to  ledge,  carrying  with  it  a  great  clat- 
ter of  loose  slabs.  I  sat  down  suddenly 
with  feet  sticking  over  the  precipice.  The 
wrench  of  a  sudden,  tense  grip  on  the  ice- 
axe — it  held  rigid — and  foothold  was  re- 
gained before  the  guide  could  look  away 
from  his  own  precarious  position.  We 
could  still  hear  the  bound-bound,  fainter 
and  fainter,  of  the  displaced  rocks  crashing 
to  the  bottom  of  the  gorge." 

When  a  lake  on  which  no  boat  floated 
blocked  the  way  of  Miss  Laut's  party,  there 
was  no  halting  over  such  a  trifling  obstacle 
as  this. 

"  When  we  emerged  from  our  tent  at  four 
in  the  morning, "  said  Miss  Laut,  "  the  guide 
and  the  boy  were  on  the  beach  with  a  newly 
constructed  raft  of  heavy  pine  logs,  six  of 
them,  each  ten  feet  long,  all  braced  together 
at  the  ends  by  massive  cross-pieces.  Now 
a  raft  may  look  more  wobbly  than  a  see- 
saw, but  it  is  safer  than  a  scow,  not  to  men- 
tion a  row-boat.  On  the  logs  were  layers  of 
branches;  on  the  branches,  blankets,  and 
on  the  blankets,  box  seats.  The  men  be- 
gan poling,  shoving  slowly  along  the  shore. 
The  progress  was  not  speedy.  It  was  an 
hour  before  the  raft  rounded  the  end  of  the 
lake,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  camp,  and 
brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  glacier-fed 
torrent,  which  is  the  main  inflow  of  Moraine 
Lake." 

GERONIMO,     A    RELIC    OF    THE 
FRONTIER 

lV/TOST  writers  who  picturesquely  mix 
■*•  their  fact  and  fiction  to  paint  pic- 
tures of  the  West  that  is  no  more,  have 
overlooked  the  most  genuine  surviving 
relic  of  red  days  on  the  Border.  In  a  gov- 
ernment "shack,"  on  the  outskirts  of  Fort 
Sill,  Arizona,  thrives  an  aged  man  of  some 
eighty  summers.  Wrinkled  and  bent,  put- 
tering around  the  post  seeking  small  coin 
from  visitors,  or  being  loaned  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  drawing-card  for  "World's 
Fairs"  and  other  exhibitions,  is  this  bat- 
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tered  old  red  man  Geronimo,  who  baffled 
the  armed  force  of  the  United  States  for 
many  years,  whose  pursuit  and  capture  cost 
the  tax-payers  a  million  dollars,  and  who 
nearly  depopulated  the  territory  of  Arizona 
during  his  murdering,  plundering  raids  of 
a  generation  ago.  He  is  the  last  of  the 
"bad  Indians"  who  wrote  red  pages  in  this 
country's  history,  and  the  most  notorious 


of  them  all — this  Apache  whom  General 
Miles  declared  with  great  sincerity  to  be 
"the  worst  Indian  that  ever  lived." 

If  he  ever  showed  one  redeeming  trait 
it  has  not  been  recorded,  and  yet  in  his  old 
age  the  "Great  White  Father"  has  dealt 
him  tolerant  forgiveness  and  charity. 

There  are  many  men  in  the  West  who 
would  dearly  love  to  have  a  pot-shot  at 


The  Apache  war  chief  Geronimo,  last  of  the  "bad  Indians. 
Now  eighty  years  old  and  in  captivity  at  Fort  Sill. 


From  a  rare  old  photograph  in  the  i 


ction  of  Robert  Coster. 
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Geronimo,  men  whose  kinfolk  died  in 
torture  in  the  light  of  their  blazing  homes 
some  thirty-odd  years  ago.  And  it  was 
impossible  for  the  thousands  who  have  seen 
him  in  recent  years  at  St.  Louis  or  Buffalo 
or  with  a  "Wild  West  Show"  to  realize 
these  facts  as  collected  by  the  Society  of 
Pioneers,  of  Arizona: 

"Seventy-six  white  men,  women  and 
children  were  killed  by  Geronimo  in  his  last 
raid.  It  is  said  that  in  the  years  1869  and 
1870  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  persons 
were  murdered  by  his  band  of  Apaches, 
and  according  to  a  record  kept  by  Herman 
Ehrenberger,  a  civil  and  mining  engineer, 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons,  at 
that  time  one  half  the  American  population 
of  Arizona,  fell  victims  to  the  scalping 
knives  of  Geronimo's  braves  between  1856 
and  1862." 

For  twenty  years  he  has  been  herded 
around  army  posts,  in  Florida,  Alabama 
and  Arizona,  more  of  a  pensioner  than  a 
prisoner,  for  he  is  enrolled  as  "Govern- 
ment scout,"  with  wages  of  thirty-five  dol- 
lars a  month.  Whenever  old  Geronimo 
asks  for  his  freedom,  which  is  often,  he 
fails  to  press  the  case  very  hard,  for  he 
knows  that  freedom  means  the  loss  of  his 
income  as  a  "scout." 

Wrinkled  and  crafty  and  cruel  is  his 
swarthy  face  to-day,  but  the  fire  of  his 
infernal  energy  has  died  and  he  is  no  more 
than  a  relic  of  the  Geronimo  of  whom  Gen- 
eral Miles  said  after  their  first  meeting: 

"  He  rode  into  our  camp  and  dismounted, 
a  prisoner.  He  was  one  of  the  bright- 
est, most  resolute,  determined  men  I  ever 
met,  with  the  sharpest,  clearest  dark  eyes. 
Every  movement  showed  power  and  en- 
ergy." 

Geronimo  in  his  prime  ran  forty  miles  on 
foot  in  one  day,  rode  five  hundred  miles  on 
one  stretch,  as  fast  as  he  could  change 
horses,  and  wore  out  the  column  that  finally 
captured  him  until  three  sets  of  officers 
were  needed  to  finish  the  chase,  and  not 
more  than  one  third  of  the  troopers  who 
started  out  were  in  at  the  finish.  He  har- 
ried the  Southwest  for  twenty-five  years 
from  his  retreat  in  the  fastness  of  the  Gila 
country,  with  his  band  of  Chiracahua 
Apaches. 


General  Crook  was  after  him  for  years, 
and  finally  persuaded  him  to  surrender  in 
1883.  But  Geronimo,  soon  after,  broke 
out  and  swooped  down  on  his  last  great 
raid  of  1885.  Miles  took  up  the  campaign, 
and  with  him  was  the  late  General  Lawton, 
then  a  cavalry  captain,  and  also  an  army 
surgeon,  Leonard  Wood. 

When  the  quarry  was  run  to  earth,  it 
was  found  that  Geronimo  had  with  him 
only  eighteen  sick,  worn-out  and  wounded 
bucks,  as  the  survivors  of  this  last  grim 
pursuit  and  flight. 

He  has  stuck  to  it  that  his  reason  for 
hating  all  white  men  was  because  his  wife 
and  babies  were  killed  by  Mexicans  while 
he  was  away  on  a  hunting  trip  during  his 
youth.  Thereafter  he  chose  the  warpath 
with  deadly  persistence.  Now  his  talents 
are  turned  toward  making  money.  A  vis- 
itor at  Fort  Sill  said  of  him: 

"  I  went  out  to  see  Geronimo,  who  lives 
about  three  miles  from  the  Fort  Sill 
post. 

"  I  had  a  rifle  with  me.  He  put  a  piece 
of  paper  on  a  stump,  and  said  I  could  have 
the  first  shot,  and  every  time  I  hit  the 
mark  he  would  give  me  ten  dollars,  but 
that  I  must  do  the  same  for  him.  I  did 
not  agree  to  this,  but  proposed  shooting 
for  ten -cent  pieces,  to  which  he  cheerfully 
agreed.  He  hit  the  mark  every  time,  a 
remarkable  performance  for  an  old  man 
who  says  his  eyes  are  not  good. 

"  In  the  afternoon  I  went  with  him  to 
where  the  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Apache 
Indians  gathered  for  gambling  and  horse- 
racing.  Geronimo  was  of  course  in  the 
game,  and  handled  the  cards  with  masterly 
dexterity,  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
A  white  man  tested  the  old  man's  sporting 
blood  by  offering  to  bet  him  ten  dollars  on 
a  pony  race.  Geronimo  picked  out  his 
pony  and  a  small  Apache  lad  for  jockey, 
and  won  the  race  amid  wild  applause." 

Several  years  ago  he  sought  baptism 
and  enrollment  as  a  Methodist,  an  episode 
whose  sincerity  was  questioned  by  the 
population  of  Arizona.  However,  Geron- 
imo paid  no  heed  to  the  scoffers,  and  jogs 
along  the  end  of  the  trail  into  the  next 
world,  certain  in  his  mind  that  his  accounts 
are  squared  for  the  errors  of  his  youth. 
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By    RUFUS    FAIRCHILD    ZOGBAUM 


T  THE  crossingof  the 
roads  the  squadron 
had  come  to  a  halt. 
The  men  had  dis- 
mounted, adjusted 
saddles  and  girths, 
and  now  waited 
passively  at  their 
horses'  heads  for 
the  order  to  mount 
and  press  on,  once  the  way  ahead  should  be 
open.  Shrouded  in  heavy  dust  clouds, 
through  which  the  dusky  forms  of  men  and 
horses  and  the  scarlet  and  white  folds  of 
the  guidons  loomed  and  fluttered  dimly,  a 
long  column  of  black  troopers  jingled  heav- 
ily past  and  across  the  head  of  our  command. 
"That's  a  pretty  good  outfit,  Mr.  Kent, 
even  if  it  is  made  up  of  niggers,"  my  friend, 
Sergeant  Taylor,  remarked.  Then  as  the 
rear  of  the  passing  regiment  cleared  our 
front,  and,  mounting,  the  squadron  took 
up  the  route  once  more,  marching  at  ease: 
"I  don't  care  much  for  niggers,  as  such,"  he 
continued,  "but  I  never  come  across  them 
fellows  that  I  don't  think  of  the  time  when 
the  sight  of  their  grinnin'  black  faces  was  as 
welcome  as  if  they  was  as  white  as  the  best 
of  us.  Mebbe  you've  heard  the  Major  tell 
of  it,  sir?  No  ?  Well,  if  you  ain't  in  no  hur- 
ry to  get  back  to  the  post,  and  don't  mind 
the  dust,  ridin'  in  with  us — ■  All  right,  sir, 
then  here  goes. 

"It  was  early  in  the  winter  after  the 
redgment  come  North  from  the  Injun  Terri- 
tory. We  was  four  troops  of  us — C,  D,  E 
and  F — at  Fort  Merritt,  and  we  was  all 
comfortably  fixed  for  the  winter  by  the 
time  the  holidays  was  comin'  round.  The 
day  before  Christmas  me  and  Billy  Donald- 
son and  some  others  was  dressin'  up  the 
troop  mess-room  in  barracks  with  greens 
and  flags  and  such  for  the  Christmas  cele- 


bration, when  all  of  a  suddent  we  heard 
the  trumpets  soundin'  the  'general.'  We 
hadn't  no  more  than  took  that  in  when 
'boots  and  saddles'  followed,  and  in  less 
than  two  hours  all  four  troops  and  the  pack 
train  was  pullin'  out  over  the  prairie.  None 
of  us  knowed  what  was  up,  even  the  officers 
— exceptin'  the  'Old  Man,'  he  knowed,  of 
course — thought  we  was  just  bein'  turned 
out  for  inspection  or  somethin',  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  cussin'  and  grumblin' 
under  our  breaths  at  any  such  fool  business 
bein'  sprung  on  us  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas. But  when  we  kep'  on  goin'  and 
goin'  until  the  afternoon  wore  on  into  night, 
and  there  was  still  no  let  up,  it  begun  to 
dawn  on  us  that  our  belts  wa'n't  full  of 
ca'tridges  and  ten  days'  rations  and  spare 
ammunition  on  the  pack-mules  just  for  a 
little  passear  to  please  headquarters. 

"Well,  sir,  it  was  three  o'clock  Christmas 
mornin'  before  we  pulled  up  and  went  into 
bivouac  by  the  river.  We  throwed  out 
pickets,  and  was  rustlin'  some  feed  and 
water  for  the  horses,  and  thinkin'  of  some- 
thin'  to  put  in  our  own  stomachs  when  'way 
off  in  the  blackness  we  heard  a  kinder 
thumpety-thump  like  the  gallop  of  a  horse 
on  the  hard  frozen  ground,  and  then  the 
pickets  challengin',  and  then  a  courier 
come  ridin'  in,  inquirin'  for  the  'Old  Man.' 
In  five  minutes  everyone  in  the  command 
knowed  the  biggest  Injun  outbreak  since 
the  Custer  campaign  was  on,  and  that  there 
was  hell  to  pay  over  to  the  Agency. 

"The  'Old  Man'  give  us  just  time  enough 
for  a  feed  for  horses  and  men,  when  it 
was  'boots  and  saddles'  again,  and  just  as 
daylight  was  comin'  we  struck  out  'cross 
country,  makin'  a  bee-line  for  the  Agency 
forty  mile  away.  It  was  bright  snappy 
weather,  with  only  a  slight  powderin'  of 
snow  on  the  ground.     Not  too  cold  for  that 
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country,  and  our  muskrat  caps,  fur  gloves 
and  big  canvas  coats  kep'  us  comfortable 
enough,  so  we  made  fair  good  time  of  it, 
considerin'  we'd  been  on  the  march  pretty 
near  all  night.  We  crossed  the  North 
Fork  by  the  Deertail  about  noon.  Of 
course  we  had  flankers  well  out  on  both 
sides  and  a  strong  bunch  of  scouts  ahead, 
and  we  hadn't  gone  over  a  mile  or  two  be- 
fore we  struck  pony  tracks.  It  was  close 
up!  close  up!  then,  all  the  time,  and  by  the 
frequent  short  halts  and  slow  movin'  ahead 
again  the  old  timers  among  us  see  the  'Old 
Man'  was  gettin'  cautious,  kinder  feelin' 
his  way,  when  one  of  the  scouts  come  gal- 
lopin'  back.  The  adjutant  rode  out  to 
meet  him,  and  we  see  'em  talkin'  and  point- 
in'  this  way  and  that,  and  we  knowed 
somethin'  sure  enough  had  been  found 
ahead.  It  wa'n't  long  before  we  come  to 
it.  Mr.  Kent,  you  never  see  such  a  trail — 
cut  right  there  on  the  snow  as  wide  as 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  Washin'ton,  and 
leadin'  straight  across  the  line  of  march. 
And  fresh  too  —  the  hoof-prints,  where 
they'd  scraped  and  chucked  about  the 
snow,  was  thick  on  top  one  another  by 
hundreds,  and  the  pony  droppin's  wa'n't 
even  frozen  through  yet,  leavin'  no  doubt 
that  a  mighty  big  outfit  had  passed  that 
way  and  only  a  very  short  time  before  at 
that. 

"I  don't  think  any  of  us,  not  even  the 
'Old  Man,'  had  had  any  notion  of  what  a 
big  proposition  we  might  be  up  against  un- 
til we  come  to  that  trail,  and  him  and  two- 
three  of  the  off'cers  was  bunched  up  to- 
gether talkin'  things  over,  while  the  rest 
of  us  was  settin'  on  our  horses  waitin'  for 
'em  to  make  up  their  minds,  when  pop 
pop!  there  come  a  string  of  shots  'way  over 
on  our  left,  and  we  see  the  flankers,  up 
against  the  sky-line  on  the  ridge  beyond, 
circlin'  their  horses  and  wavin'  their  hats, 
and  then  they  come  slidin'  and  scramblin' 
down  the  slope  on  the  keen  jump.  In  a 
minute  the  ridge  was  fair  swarmin'  with 
redskins  chargin'  over  the  top,  yellin'  and 
whoopin'  and  shootin',  and  comin'  lickety- 
split  straight  at  us.  But  that  wa'n't  all. 
We'd  no  sooner  made  out  what  was  doin' 
on  the  left  when  a  sim'lar  rumpus  broke 
out  on  the  right;  the  whole  country  seemed 
to  be  just  spittin'  out  Injuns,  the  way  they 
come  poppin'  up  over  the  hills  on  both 
sides.     I'd  oughter  've  told  you  before,  that 


the  country  between  the  river  and  the 
Agency  is  rough  and  rollin',  full  of  little 
canons  and  gullies  and  bluffs;  but  just 
there  we  was  on  a  kinder  flat  plain,  widen- 
in'  out  to  the  hills  on  the  sides,  but  narrow- 
in'  up  to  a  line  of  bluffs  in  our  front.  There 
was  two  of  them  bluffs,  broke  away  from 
the  rest  and  stickin'  up  side  by  side  with  a 
holler  between  'em,  and  our  scouts  out 
ahead  was  just  comin'  to  'em  when  the 
Injuns  jumped  us.  Lucky  for  us  the  man 
in  command  of  the  advanced  skirmishers 
had  the  soldier  stuff  in  him.  He  was  a 
little,  sawed-off,  red-headed  lieutenant — 
the  men  'd  nicknamed  him  'Shorty  Dick' — 
Yes,  sir!  I  see  you  know.  Cap'n  Sum- 
mers now — that's  him;  a  little  snappy  at 
times,  but  he's  all  right,  all  right ! — Well,  sir, 
he  no  sooner  see  what  was  up  on  the  flanks 
than  he  had  his  men  scramblin'  up  them 
two  ridges  at  the  gallop,  jumpin'  off  their 
horses,  stringin'  out  on  the  crests,  and 
pumpin'  lead  at  the  redskins  comin'  at  us 
over  the  bluffs  ahead  too. 

"I'd  be  lyin'  sure  enough,  Mr.  Kent,  to 
say  the  men,  most  of  'em,  wa'n't  kinder 
rattled  when  they  see  what  a  slew  of  them 
murderin'  devils  was  almost  atop  of  'em  so 
unexpected  and  suddent  like,  but  the  'Old 
Man'  didn't  give  'em  a  chanst  to  get  good 
and  scared  before  it  was  fours  right  and  left, 
dismount  and  fight  on  foot,  and  away  we 
went  scuttlin'  out  as  skirmishers  to  meet 
'em.  And  high  time  too,  for  though  the 
redskins  come  on  brash  enough,  soon's 
they  see  it  wa'n't  no  use  tryin'  to  stampede 
us,  they  followed  their  usual  tactics  of 
swingin'  off,  tearin'  past  our  lines  shootin' 
and  yellin'.  A  bunch  of  'em  made  a  rush 
to  get  between  us  and  the  two  bluffs,  but  we 
was  too  close  up  for  'em  to  work  that  game 
on  us,  and  they  sheered  off  with  bloody 
noses.  It  was  hot  work  for  a  few  moments. 
All  round  us  the  ridges  was  lined  with 
Injuns,  and  the  plain  was  full  of  'em,  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  'em.  They'd  come 
chargin'  down  until  you'd  think  they'd 
ride  clean  over  us,  and  from  every  side 
the  bullets  come  zippin'  and  spattin'  and 
knockin'  up  the  snow.  Now  and  then  one 
of  the  men  'd  sing  out,  or  a  horse  'd  plunge 
and  then  drop  on  his  knees  and  roll  over; 
but  fightin'  for  every  inch  of  the  way  we 
drew  slowly  in  until  finally  we  was  flat  on 
our  bellies  on  the  crests  of  the  little  bluffs, 
with  the  horses  and  pack  train  herded  in 
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the  holler  between  'em,  and  we  had  a 
chanst  to  draw  breath  and  to  take  stock 
of  the  situation. 

"Well,  things  looked  bad,  Mr.  Kent,  and 
no  mistake.  Them  redskins  wa'n't  well 
led,  or  mebbe  the  young  bucks  had  gone  off 
half-cock  and  acted  premature;  anyway, 
if  they'd  waited  half  an  hour  until  we'd 
passed  where  we  was  and  'd  got  up  to  the 
narrowin'  of  the  plain,  it  'd  've  been  another 
case  of  Big  Horn  right  there  sure!  As  it 
was  we'd  brung  in  six  dead  and  there  was 
mebbe  twenty  or  more  wounded,  some  of 
'em  pretty  bad,  and  we'd  lost  quite  a  few 
horses.  C  troop  come  off  pretty  well; 
Dutchy  Steinhart  was  gruntin'  over  a  hole 
in  his  leg,  but  barrin'  a  no-account  scratch 
or  two  our  mounts  was  all  right.  All  the 
same,  the  cover  wa'n't  much  to  speak  of, 
and  the  ground  was  froze  so  hard  we 
couldn't  do  much  in  the  way  of  scoopin'  out 
shelter.  There  was  plenty  am'nition  and 
grub,  but  the  worst  of  it  was  there  wa'n't 
no  water,  not  a  drop  but  what  some  of  us 
mebbe  had  in  our  canteens;  so  unless  help 
come  to  us  soon,  you  can  see  we  was  in  a 
pretty  bad  fix.  But  help  was  comin',  and 
close  to  hand  at  that,  or  perhaps  I  wouldn't 
be  ridin'  here  with  you,  sir,  and  mebbe 
tirin'  you  out  with  all  this  talk. 

"Well,  as  I  was  sayin',  v/e'd  stood  off  the 
first  rush,  and  the  Injuns  that  had  come  at 
us  so  confident-like  scattered  in  every  di- 
rection, not  without  our  pickin'  off  some 
of  'em  before  all  got  their  precious  skins 
under  cover.  They  didn't  leave  us  much 
time  for  rest,  though,  before  they  was  at  us 
again.  More  and  more  of  'em  come  cavort- 
in'  from  'way  off  over  the  rollin'  mounds  all 
'round  us,  and  soon  their  bullets  was  sing- 
in'  in  amongst  us  from  all  directions.  Of 
course  we  kep'  drivin'  back  at  where  we 
see  the  puffs  of  smoke,  for  except  for  a  lot 
of  mounted  warriors  scurryin'  about  the 
hills  well  out  of  range,  not  a  redskin  showed 
as  much  as  a  hand.  Some  of  our  men  and 
horses  was  bein'  hit  every  minute  and 
things  was  lookin'  uglier  and  uglier,  when 
all  to  oncet  the  Injun  fire  begun  to  slacken. 
Fer  a  moment  we  thought  the  redskins  was 
preparin'  for  another  rush,  and  every  man 
Jack  of  us  was  gettin'  a  brace  on  himself 
fer  what  was  comin',  when  we  see  a  great 
commotion  among  the  mounted  warriors 
off  beyond  the  bluffs  at  the  head  of  the 
plain.     They  was  lidin'  like  mad  up  and 


down,  jumpin'  on  and  off  their  ponies  and 
firin',  and  faint  in  the  distance  there  come 
a  patterin'  of  shots  and  a  strange  sort- 
er drummin'  noise — dub-a-dub-a-dub-a-dub . 
The  sun  was  hangin'  low  now  and  the  air 
in  the  gullies  between  the  hills  beginnin' 
to  gloom,  but  way  over  on  the  slopes  to  the 
north  we  see  a  long  dark  line  movin'  over 
the  snow,  with  two  queer  lookin'  little 
black  bunches,  flashin'  out  fire,  on  the 
flank,  and  the  Major,  springin'  to  his  feet, 
turns  toward  where  the  'Old  Man'  was 
kneelin'  behind  the  crest,  lookin'  through 
his  glasses,  and  sings  out,  'By  all  that's 
glorious,  it's  Mott's  niggers  and  the  Gatling 
battery  from  Randolph,  sir,'  he  says. 

"With  that  the  men  set  to  cheerin'  and 
jumpin'  up  and  wavin'  their  caps,  which 
drawed  such  a  hot  fire  it's  a  wonder  none 
of  'em  wa'n't  sent  to  Kingdom  Come,  an' 
the  Major  yellin'  at  'em  to  lie  down  fer  a 
lot  of  dam  fools,  which  seein'  he  was  stand- 
in'  up  himself,  sounded  kinder  funny  to 
them  as  heard  him.  Along  come  the  ad- 
vancin'  line,  rollin'  the  painted  devils  up 
before  it,  and  drivin'  the  Injuns  on  our  left 
helter-skelter  over  the  bluffs  on  that  side 
of  the  plain.  As  the  new-comers  went 
thumpin'  by  below  us,  every  coon  in  the 
outfit  yellin'  almost  as  bad  as  Injuns,  a 
horse  went  down,  shot  dead  in  his  tracks, 
sendin'  his  rider  slidin'  out  onto  the  prairie. 
But  the  nigger  wa'n't  much  hurt — mebbe 
he  struck  on  his  head,  sir — fer  he  scrambled 
to  his  feet  and  started  on  the  run  fer  where 
we  was  mountin'  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
scrimmage.  He  see  what  we  didn't  see 
just  then,  and  that  was  a  band  of  redskins 
chargin'  down  from  out  a  gulch  on  the 
right,  and  makin'  across  the  plain.  But 
the  Major  caught  on,  and  yellin'  fer  some 
of  us  to  follow,  away  he  went  straight  fer 
that  bunch  of  Injuns,  me  and  old  Hitch- 
cock and  Billy  Donaldson  and  one  or  two 
others  poundin'  along  close  behind.  There 
was  a  mix-up  when  we  struck  'em,  but  one 
of  'em,  mounted  on  a  big  buckskin,  was  al- 
most on  top  the  darkey  when  the  Major  lit 
out  fer  him.  .  He  snapped  his  revolver  at 
the  redskin,  but  the  ca'tridges  had  all  been 
shot  off,  so  he  drops  his  gun,  and  down  he 
reaches  by  his  left  knee  and  yanks  out  his 
saber.  Up  the  Major  comes,  hand  over 
fist,  on  Mr.  Injun's  left  side,  all  his  six  foot 
two  standin'  straight  up  in  the  stirrups, 
his  arm  raised  high  with  that  big  saber 
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twistin'  and  turnin'  over  his  head.  The 
Injun  ducked  low,  and  threw  up  his  arm, 
which  had  one  of  them  buffalo-hide  shields 
on,  but  that  shield  might  as  well  've  been 
paper,  sir.  Down  come  the  saber — you 
could  hear  it  swish — smashin'  shield  and 
arm,  and  breakin'  every  bone  in  the  ras- 
cal's neck,  and  he  slid  off  his  cayuse  and 
dropped  on  the  prairie  with  a  whack  like 
a  sack  of  oats  fallin'  out  of  a  waggin.  I 
never  see  a  saber  used  in  an  Injun  fight 
before,  and  I  ain't  never  seen  one  since, 
but  it  sure  was  a  mighty  handy  weppin 
in  the  Major's  hand,  yes,  sir! 

"But  there  was  more  of  the  devils  comin' 
down  on  us,  and  our  people  on  the  bluff 
was  afraid  to  shoot  lest  they'd  fetch  some 
of  us.  Round  the  Major  swings  his  horse, 
and  shoutin'  out  somethin'  to  the  dis- 
mounted man,  comes  kitin'  toward  him, 
and  the  nigger,  runnin'  full  tilt  a  few  steps 
alongside,  vaults  up  onto  the  horse's  back 
behind  the  Major — you've  seen  it  done  at 
drill,  sir,  time  and  again — and  away  we  all 
go  tumblin'  back  to  our  lines. 

"As  the  coon  slipped  to  the  ground,  he 
turned,  and  grabbin'  the  Major's  hand  with 
both  of  hisn,  he  put  it  on  top  his  woolly 
head,  holdin'  it  there  for  a  moment.  Then 
steppin'  back  and  comin'  to  attention  and 
salutin',  he  says:  'Suh,  fore  Gcd!  from  dis 
day  on  I  belong  toyuh  and  yohn,  and  yuh 
and  yohn  belong  to  me.  What  yuh  done 
fo'  me  I'll  make  good  to  yuh,  God  willin*, 
yassuh!'  he  says. 

"There  wa'n't  much  time  though  fer 
thanks  ner  talk;  we  had  plenty  work  cut 
out  fer  us  yet,  and  F  troop  bein'  left  to 
guard  the  wounded  and  pack-train,  the 
rest  of  us  spread  out,  joinin'  on  to  the 
colored  battalion  in  a  sort  of  curvin'  line, 
and  between  us  we  soon  had  the  redskins 
pushed  well  back  over  the  hills.  Though 
we  had  'em  good  and  licked  for  the  time 
bein',  the  country  was  swarmin'  too  thick 
with  'em  for  us  to  pursue,  besides  the  orders 
to  both  columns  was  to  get  to  the  Agency 
without  delay;  so  we  gradually  fell  back, 
and  waitin'  only  long  enough  to  pack  our 
dead  on  the  mules — we  couldn't  leave  the 
poor  fellows  there  for  the  Injuns  to  work 
their  deviltry  on  oncet  we  was  gone — both 
battalions  took  up  the  march  again.  The 
redskins  followed  along  for  awhile,  whoop- 
in',  yellin'  and  raisin'  their  usual  hullaba- 
loo.     But   them    Gatlingfs  wa«   mnrp   than 


they  cared  to  tackle  after  the  experience 
they'd  had  with  'em,  so  they  give  us  a 
pretty  wide  berth,  and  by  the  time  night 
shut  in,  and  we  come  to  where  we  see  the 
lights  of  the  Agency  twinklin'  and  the  fires 
of  the  camp  there  burnin'  on  the  rise  'way 
off  ahead,  there  wa'n't  a  livin'  sign  of  an 
Injun  nowhere. 

"Now,  Mr.  Kent,  them  coons  was  four 
troops,  besides  the  Gatlings  they'd  brung 
along.  They'd  left  Fort  Randolph  the 
afternoon  before,  and  was  on  the  way  to 
the  Agency  when  they  heard  the  firin',  and 
Colonel  Mott  marched  to  the  sound,  comin' 
up  and  pullin'  us  out  of  the  hole  we  was  in 
as  I've  told  you.  By  the  time  it  got  into 
camp  that  evenin'  that  battalion  had  done 
a  hundred  and  two  miles  in  twenty-six 
hours,  besides  the  fightin'.  And  though  I 
believe  one  horse  did  die,  wore  out,  a  day 
or  two  follerin',  there  wa'n't  a  sore  back 
in  the  whole  command.  So  you  see  I  was 
right,  sir,  when  I  said  that  redgment  that 
crossed  the  column  was  a  mighty  good 
cav'lry  outfit  even  if  the  men  was  black." 

I  nodded  my  head  in  acquiescence.  I 
knew  the  efficient  character  of  trained  and 
disciplined  negro  regulars  when  command- 
ed by  experienced,  well-instructed  white 
officers,  and  in  the  sergeant's  half -reluctant 
praise  he  was  but  doing  justice  to  certain 
judiciously  developed  good  qualities  of  the 
race.  The  thudding  shuffle  of  the  march- 
ing squadron  in  the  soft  dust  of  the  road 
gave  way  to  the  thundering  rumble  of  iron- 
shod  hoofs  striking  the  planking  as  we 
crossed  the  bridge  over  the  river,  and  then 
climbing  the  broad  macadamized  road  lead- 
ing to  the  Post,  looked  down  the  slope 
toward  where  the  roofs  of  the  post  build- 
ings rose  among  the  trees.  Beyond,  the 
brown  tents  of  the  camp  of  the  "Provis- 
ional Division,"  the  blue  smoke  of  the  cook 
fires  mingling  with  the  purple  autumn 
haze,  stretched  for  a  mile  or  two  along  the 
railroad  track  in  the  valley  below. 

"Did  you  ever  again  come  across  the 
darkey  the  Major  rescued?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  certainly — lots  of  times,"  the 
sergeant  replied,  smiling  at  me  out  of  his 
clear  gray  eyes.  "And  so've  you,  sir,  time 
and  again.  You  know  that  lame  nigger 
George " 

"What!  you  don't  mean  Major  Halibur- 
ton's  man !"  I  exclaimed. 

"Yes.  sir.  that's  him'     A  good  man  too. 
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sir,  even  if  Mrs.  Haliburton  and  the  young 
lady  spoil  him  so's  he's  got  to  think  the 
fam'ly  can't  get  on  without  him.  And 
this  is  how  it  all  come  about. 

"It  were  mebbe  three  year  after  the  out- 
break at  the  Agency  that  C  troop  was 
ordered  to  the  Infantry  and  Cav'lry  School 
at  Leavenworth.  There  was  six  compa- 
nies of  doughboys,  four  troops  of  horse — 
one  of  'em  niggers — and  a  light  battery  in 
the  garrison,  and  what  with  the  off'cers  in 
direct  command  of  the  troops,  the  General 
and  his  staff,  the  instructors  and  the  stu- 
dent off'cers,  there  was  lots  goin'  on  most 
of  the  time.  They  tell  me  West  Point  is 
fine — I  dunno,  never  been  there — but  to  my 
way  of  thinkin'  it  'd  be  hard  to  beat  the 
sight  at  Leavenworth  of  a  June  evenin'  with 
dress  parade  goin'  on  under  them  big  trees; 
the  band  a-playin';  the  ladies  and  children 
in  their  pretty  dresses;  and  the  folks  from 
the  town  sittin'  in  their  waggins  on  the 
edge  of  the  parade  ground,  lookin'  on. 
One  of  them  evenin's  there  we  was  lined 
up  in  full  dress,  infantry  all  white  and  blue 
on  the  right,  then  the  cav'lry — dismounted 
of  course — with  the  colored  troop  standin' 
out  conspicuous  by  reason  of  the  black 
faces  under  the  yaller  plumes,  and  then  the 
artillerymen  with  their  red.  There  was  a 
lot  of  kickin'  about  bein'  turned  out  for 
parade  in  that  light  battery  when  they 
first  come  to  Leavenworth,  but  the  'Old 
Man'  had  his  way  as  usual. 

"Well,  sir,  retreat  'd  just  been  sounded, 
the  gun  fired  and  the  flag  slippin'  down  the 
staff,  when  there  was  a  surgin'  and  swayin' 
in  the  crowd  of  onlookers;  a  shoutin'  and 
confusion,  with  people  springin'  to  horses' 
heads;  and  the  ladies  on  the  piazzys  run- 
nin'  about  and  wavin'  their  hands  dis- 
tracted-like. All  of  a  suddent,  down  the 
road  in  front  of  the  Row,  there  come  a 
team  of  horses  on  the  dead  run  with  an  open 
waggin  behind  'em  swingin'  and  bangin' 
from  side  to  side,  and  on  the  back  seat,  all 
alone  and  holdin'  on  with  both  hands,  was 
a  little  girl  with  long  yaller  hair  streamin' 
out  behind,  and  my  heart  almost  jumped 


into  my  mouth  when  I  see  it  was  Miss 
Ev'lyn,  the  Major's  only  young  one.  On 
come  the  runaways;  two-three  men  made 
to  head  'em  off,  and  a  mounted  civilian  or 
two  started  after  'em,  but  it  only  made 
'em  go  faster  and  faster.  You  know  how 
strong  habit  is,  sir,  and  altho'  there  seemed 
to  run  a  kinder  shiver  all  along  the  line, 
not  a  man  left  the  ranks,  until  the  horses, 
swervin'  off  the  road,  almost  upsettin'  and 
near  throwin'  the  child  out  the  waggin, 
come  tearin'  oblique  across  the  parade 
straight  for  the  big  trees  in  front  of  bar- 
racks. 

"Then  we  see  a  carbine  go  spinnin'  up 
in  the  air  to  the  front,  and  from  the  col- 
ored troops  a  man  sprang  forward  and  lit 
out,  sprintin'  like  a  deer.  In  half-dozen 
bounds  he  was  up  alongside  the  team,  and 
then  there  was  a  mix-up  of  blue  clothes, 
yaller  plumes,  dust  and  kickin'  horses,  and 
down  they  come  all  of  a  heap  with  that 
coon  sprawled  out,  holdin'  down  the  head 
of  one  horse  and  settin'  on'  the  head  of  the 
other,  with  both  legs  smashed  and  doubled 
up  under  him. 

"That  evenin'  I  had  to  go  over  to  the 
Major's  quarters  with  papers — reports  and 
such — and  when  we  was  through  with 
business  he  tells  me  to  bring  my  lantern 
along  and  go  with  him  to  the  hospital.  So 
we  went  into  the  ward  where  the  hurt  man 
was  lyin',  and  though  his  head  was  all  done 
up  in  bandages  and  I  hadn't  laid  eyes  on 
him  since  that  day  on  the  North  Fork,  I 
reckinized  him  right  away.  Of  course  you 
know,  sir,  it  was  George.  He  lay  very  still 
with  his  eyes  shut  and  his  teeth  grittin', 
and  his  long  fingers,  like  claws,  scratchin, 
and  pullin'  at  the  bedclothes;  but  when  the 
Major,  takin'  one  of  his  black  paws  in  his 
strong  white  hand,  bent  down  over  him,  he 
opened  his  eyes.  Then  when  he  see  the 
Major's  face,  with  his  mouth  workin'  under 
his  mustache,  close  to  hisn,  he  kinder 
grinned,  happy  like,  and  jerkin'  out  the 
words  low  and  shakin',  he  says: 

"  '  I  done — pay — de  Majah  back — what 
I- — owe enty?'  he  says." 
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By  C.   WILLIAM  BEEBE 


WHEN  we  look  at  a  living  bird,  we 
see  only  feathers,  horn  and  skin, 
and  we  sometimes  forget  that 
hidden  beneath  all  these  are  many  bones — 
the  framework  of  the  body.  If  we  wish  to 
alter  the  style  of  arch- 
itecture of  a  house, 
we  sometimes  change 
only  the  exterior,  col- 
umns, arches  and  win- 
dows, while  the  stone 
foundation  and  brick 
walls  may  remain  as 
they  are.  So  in  fash- 
ioning new  forms  of 
life  Nature  has  often 
altered  the  covering, 
and  even  the  muscles 
and  organs  of  animals 
to  such  an  extent,  that 
we  would  have  little 
clue  as  to  the  relations 
of  these  creatures  to 
each  other,  were  it 
not  for  the  underly- 
ing bones,  which  are 
so  deeply  seated  that 
they  react  less  slowly 
to  changes  in  the  out- 
side life.  If  a  fish,  a  lizard,  a  bird,  a  whale 
and  a  man  should  be  presented  to  us  for 
classification,  we  might  well  hesitate  until 
we  had  seen  their  bones;  then  there  would 
flash  upon  us  the  same  molded  type,  run- 
ning through  all. 

The  study  of  the  skeleton,  or  osteology, 
like  all  other  'ologies,  can  be  made  as  dry  as 
the  bones  themselves;  or  the  very  opposite 
by  leaving  the  minor  details  and  less  impor- 
tant particulars  to  textbooks,  and  choosing 
only  the  most  significant  facts.  One  may 
smile  at  the  thought  of  bestowing  an  enco- 
mium upon  a  jawbone;  and  yet  the  history 
of  the  lower  part  of  a  sparrow's  beak  opens 
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a  vista  so  far-reaching  that  the  mind  of  man 
falters  at  the  thought;  it  shows  the  last  roll 
of  an  evolving  which,  could  we  follow  it 
back,  would  merge  the  man,  the  whale,  the 
bird,  the  lizard  and  the  fish  into  one. 

The  backbone  is  the 
oldest  and  the  most 
fundamental  part  of 
the  skeleton,  and  al- 
though we  cannot  fol- 
low its  evolution 
directly  backward 
through  the  ages,  yet 
there  is  sufficient  gra- 
dation among  living 
creatures  to  give  us 
hints  of  the  way  it  or- 
iginated. In  the  lowest 
of  fish-like  creatures 
— the  Amphioxus — a 
tiny  animal  an  inch 
or  two  in  length,  liv- 
ing in  the  sand  along 
our  shores,  there  is  a 
thread-like  cord  of 
gristle,  or  cartilage, 
extending  down  the 
back.  He  looks  like 
some  kind  of  a  worm, 
but  this  little  gristle  is  his  badge  of  nobility 
and  lifts  him  clear  of  corals,  snails,  insects 
and  worms,  into  the  realm  of  backboned 
animals.  The  gristle  lies  underneath  a  thin 
white  line  which  is  all  the  spinal  cord  he 
has.  At  the  front  end  of  this  cord  a  tiny 
dot  of  pigment  stands  for  brain,  eye  and 
ear.  Indeed  Amphioxus  has  neither  skull, 
brain  nor  limbs. 

The  history  of  the  backbone,  like  that 
of  most  life,  is  not  altogether  a  majestic  up- 
ward evolution;  it  has  its  tragedies  and  its 
set-backs,  its  hopes  and  failures.  In  the 
waters  along  our  seashore  are  creatures, 
some    sponge   or   lichen-like,   others   with 
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strange  bulb-like  bodies,  growing  on  the 
end  of  long  stalks.  Almost  we  call  them 
plants.  But  they  hold  a  secret  from  the 
crabs  and  snails  which  crawl  about,  and 
when  the  fishes  brush  against  them — if 
their  poor  dull  sense  only  knew  it — they 
might  claim  a  blood  brotherhood.  When 
they  were  young,  for  a  little  while  a  gristly 
cord  was  theirs  also,  but  this,  with  all  the 
hopes  that  such  a  beginning  brings,  of  fish, 
of  bird,  of  man  even,  soon  melted  away, and 
there  they  nod  and  sway  in  the  watery  cur- 
rents, never  to  know  of  the  opportunity 
which  Nature  has  snatched  from  them — 
why,  who  can  tell? 

In  sharks,  the  backbone  has  become 
jointed  and  flexible,  and  a  rude  kind  of 
skull  is  present,  but  still  more  important 
is  the  presence  of  four  fins,  which  correspond 
to  the  four  legs  of  lizards  and  to  the  wings 
and  legs  of  birds.  A  curious  basket-like 
skeleton  protects  the  delicate  gills,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  existed  long  before  the 
limbs  appeared.  All  is  still  of  gristly  car- 
tilage. 

In  the  higher  fishes,  bone  replaces  the 
cartilage;  and  when  the  lowly  tadpole — 
fish-like  at  first,  swimming  about  by  means 
of  the  fin  around  his  tail — pushes  forth  his 
legs  and  climbs  upon  the  land,  our  skeleton 
is  well  on  its  way  birdward.  Reptiles  of 
old  took  to  trees;  their  backbones  grew 
less  flexible  so  that  they  might  safely  sail 
through  the  air;  feathers  replaced  scales; 
two  fingers  of  each  hand  were  lost,  and  one 
from  each  foot;  teeth  disappeared;  a  beak 
of  horn  proved  best;  intelligence  increased 
and  the  forehead  rose  high,  and  behold — 
a  bird! 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  strung  a 
wire  through  the  hollow  centre  of  the  back- 
bone of  the  skeleton  of  a  chicken.  The 
bones  of  the  neck  are  all  separate,  and  slide 
back  and  forth  on  the  wire,  like  beads  on  a 
string.  How  unlike  the  long  smooth  ribs 
are  these  vertebrae,  bristling  with  spines 
and  projections!  How  is  it  that  a  bird  can 
be  comfortable  with  a  string  of  such  irreg- 
ular looking  objects  run  through  its  body? 
But  fit  two  of  these  bones  together  and  see 
how  beautifully  every  convexity  is  exactly 
adjusted  to  a  corresponding  concave  por- 
tion of  the  neighboring  bone.  Every  one 
of  the  sixteen  bones  in  the  neck  of  the 
chicken  is  different  from  its  fellows  and 
exactly  suited  to  the  requirements  of  its 


position;  but  the  first  two,  following  just 
behind  the  skull,  are  so  radically  unlike  the 
others  that  we  know  at  once  that  they 
must  serve  some  particular  purpose.  The 
first  is  little  more  than  a  simple  ring  of  bone, 
and  is  called  the  atlas,  after  the  mytholog- 
ical giant  who  held  up  the  heavens  upon 
his  shoulders;  named  very  aptly  too,  for 
this  tiny  collar  of  bone  supports  the  skull 
itself.  The  next  vertebra  is  ring-like  too, 
but  it  has  a  curious  knob  in  front,  which 
projects  forward  through  the  atlas,  form- 
ing a  pivot  on  which  the  head  turns;  and 
hence  its  name — the  axis. 

Although  as  a  whole  the  bones  of  the 
skeleton  of  a  bird  are  more  or  less  soldered 
together,  yet  the  neck  is  far  more  flexible 
than  that  of  a  reptile  or  a  man.  Indeed 
the  neck  of  a  bird  has  greater  freedom  of 
motion  than  that  of  a  snake.  A  lizard  can 
turn  his  head  only  a  little,  and  we  ourselves 
can  look  only  across  our  shoulders.  But 
with  a  bird  this  is  very  different.  Watch 
a  heron,  or  better  still  a  flamingo,  and  see 
his  neck  describe  figures  of  eight  as  he  ar- 
ranges the  feathers  on  his  back.  Few  peo- 
ple would  ever  imagine  that  there  are  ex- 
actly twice  as  many  neck  bones  in  a  spar- 
row as  in  a  giraffe,  but  such  is  the  case, 
there  being  fourteen  in  the  former  and 
seven  in  the  latter!  In  the  neck  of  a  swan 
there  are  twenty-three  of  these  bones. 

The  similarity  of  a  bird's  ribs — slanting 
one  after  another  around  toward  the  breast- 
bone—hints  of  something  which  has  perhaps 
never  before  occurred  to  us.  We  spoke  of 
the  worm-like  appearance  of  the  lowly  Am- 
phioxus,  the  sand-fish  with  the  shadow  of 
a  backbone.  When  we  think  of  a  worm 
we  think  of  a  creature  very  much  alike  from 
head  to  tail,  one  in  which  a  section  across 
the  neck  is  not  very  unlike  one  across  the 
center  of  the  body  or  near  the  tail.  Indeed 
that  is  exactly  what  Amphioxus  means — 
like  head,  like  tail.  This  repetition  of  seg- 
ments, or  similar  parts,  is  a  sign  of  low  de- 
gree in  the  scale  of  life,  as  it  harks  back  to 
the  time  when  the  very  highest  form  of  life 
was  worm-like.  Ribs  bring  back  the  old 
ancestral  condition  very  vividly.  When  a 
peacock,  strutting  proudly  before  us,  re- 
splendent from  beak  to  tail,  picks  up  and 
swallows  an  unfortunate  angle-worm,  we 
may  remember  that,  no  matter  what  geo- 
logical eras  or  inexplicable  physical  gulfs 
separate  the  two,  the  bird  carries  within  his 
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breast  indelible  imprints  which  link  his  past 
with  that  of  the  lowly  creature  of  the  dust. 

The  sternum,  or  breastbone,  is  one  of 
the  largest  single  bones  in  the  body  of  the 
chicken.  The  portion  of  this  bone  which 
is  most  characteristic  of  birds  is  the  central 
ridge  or  keel,  which  projects  straight  out 
from  the  surface  of  the  sternum.  This  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  giving  firm  an- 
chorage to  the  great  flight  muscles  of  the 
breast. 

The  keel  is  of  many  shapes,  but  when 
well  developed  is  generally  very  high  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  breastbone,  becoming 
lower  as  it  gradually  slopes  backward.  In 
birds  which  have  lost  the  power  of  flight 
the  keel  has  disappeared  entirely,  leaving 
the  breastbone  flat,  as  in  ourselves.  This 
is  the  condition  in  the  ostrich  and  the  cas- 
sowary, and  it  is  the  character  which  has 
given  a  name  to  the  two  great  divisions  of 
birds — Ratitce  (those  with  flat  breastbones, 
raft-like)  including  the  ostriches  and  their 
allies;  and  Carinatce  (birds  with  keeled 
breastbones,  boat-like),  including  all  other 
living  birds,  whether  flyers,  as  the  thrushes, 
storks  and  gulls,  or  swimmers  like  the  pen- 
guins. The  size  of  a  keel  is  a  pretty  sure 
criterion  of  the  flying  powers  of  a  bird.  In 
chimney-swifts  and  humming-birds,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  very  large. 

If  we  run  our  hand  along  the  back  of  our 
shoulders,  we  will  feel  a  prominent  bone, 
called  the  shoulder  blade,  or  scapula;  and 
in  almost  the  same  place  in  our  chicken 
skeleton  we  notice  a  long  and  thin  bone. 
This  also  is  the  scapula.  It  is  very  interest- 
ing to  notice  how  many  bones  have  kept  to 
their  respective  places  in  the  evolution  of 
animals — no  matter  how  much  change  has 
occurred  in  their  shape  and  size.  Take  for 
instance  the  shoulder  blades.  When  a  tiger 
crouches  they  are  very  conspicuous,  and 
whether  we  take  a  frog,  a  turtle,  a  lizard, 
an  armadillo,  a  mouse  or  a  horse,  we  may 
always  be  sure  of  finding  a  scapula  in  the 
region  where  we  have  observed  it  in  the 
bird.  This  important  fact  makes  the  iden- 
tification of  bones  an  easy  matter. 

The  clavicle  of  the  bird  we  will  recognize 
instantly,  when  we  give  it  another  name — 
the  wishbone  or  merry-thought.  In  birds 
the  wishbone  is  generally  V-shaped,  the 
two  clavicles  meeting  and  fusing  at  their 
tips.  We,  too,  have  wishbones,  though 
they  are  not  placed  exactly  as  are  those  of 


a  bird.  We  call  them  collar  bones;  but  by 
whatever  name  we  know  them  they  are  of 
great  importance,  both  in  ourselves  and  in 
birds,  in  serving  to  brace  out  the  shoulders. 
In  creatures  which  have  less  varied  move- 
ments of  the  fore  limbs  the  clavicles  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  as  in  the  lion  and  in  the 
horse.  But  in  climbing,  burrowing  and 
flying  animals,  as  the  squirrel,  mole  and 
bat,  these  bones  have  been  of  active  use 
and  are  well  developed.  So  to  keep  its 
wishbone  a  bird  must  continue  to  fly;  for 
nature  is  opposed  to  useless  parts. 

If  we  double  back  our  fourth  and  fifth 
fingers  and  imagine  that  they  have  disap- 
peared, extend  our  other  three  fingers  and 
then  suppose  that  all  our  wrist  bones,  save 
two,  have  fused  with  the  three  long  bones 
leading  to  the  base  of  our  thumb,  middle 
and  index  fingers,  we  will  have  a  perfect 
idea  of  the  condition  of  a  chicken's  wing; 
and  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
this  and  the  wings  of  all  other  birds.  The 
principal  value  of  this  comparison  is  to 
show  us  that  the  bird,  even  in  its  most 
characteristic  and  specialized  organ,  the 
wing — is  not  physically  so  unlike  ourselves 
as  we  might  at  first  glance  suppose. 

The  leg  of  the  chicken  is  attached  to  the 
great  bone  of  the  thigh  girdle.  Being  used 
for  locomotion  on  land,  the  foot  is  not  very 
different  from  that  of  a  lizard,  but  there 
seems  something  very  strange  about  the 
leg.  Can  it  be  possible  that  a  chicken's 
knees  bend  backward?  Much  of  a  bird's  leg 
is  concealed  beneath  its  feathers,  and  when 
we  see  the  bones  as  far  up  as  the  thigh  joint 
we  at  once  understand  our  mistake,  and 
see  that  a  bird  has  knees  which  bend  in  the 
same  way  as  our  own,  that  is,  forward,  in 
an  opposite  direction  from  the  elbow.  The 
knees  of  a  bird  are  usually  concealed  within 
the  skin  of  the  body,  and  are  never  visible 
outside  the  plumage.  Hence  the  wide- 
spread mistake  concerning  them. 

The  simplest  interpretation  we  can  give 
to  the  foot  of  a  chicken,  in  comparing  it  with 
our  own,  is  to  imagine  that  our  small  toe 
has  completely  vanished;  the  great  toe  is 
turned  backward  and  the  heel  is  lifted  high 
from  the  ground,  the  several  bones  of  the 
upper  foot  being  lengthened  and  fused  into 
one.  So  we,  like  bears  and  raccoons,  walk 
with  our  whole  foot,  from  toe  to  heel,  flat 
upon  the  ground;  while  a  bird,  like  a  cat  or 
a  horse,  walks  on  its  toes  alone. 
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Football  This  is  the  football  silly  season, 
silly  and  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
season      and  the  New  York  Evening  Post 

have  been  as  usual  relieving  themselves 
of  a  season  of  accumulated  bias.  Criti- 
cism from  either  of  these  sources  was  to 
be  expected;  the  uncompromising  and  un- 
reasoning prejudice  against  football  of 
them  both  has  long  afforded  the  pub- 
lic annual  entertainment.  But  President 
Eliot  goes  farther  than  usual  this  year  in 
making  a  definite  statement  which  is  too 
serious  to  pass  unchallenged.  He  has  an- 
nounced that  frequent  "serious  injuries" 
resulting  from  playing  football  lead  to 
"permanent  weakness"  and  "prove  a 
handicap  to  the  victim  in  later  life."  This 
is  an  amazing  statement  to  come  from 
President  Eliot.  I  shall  pass  by  the  mul- 
tiple sources  of  information  all  over  the 
country  which  might  be  drawn  upon  to 
prove  its  inaccuracy,  and  simply  refer  to 
the  report  of  a  very  distinguished  com- 
mittee which,  within  a  few  years,  an- 
nounced the  consensus  of  opinion  of  over 
one  thousand  ex-athletes  to  be  "that  it 
[football]  had  been  of  marked  benefit  to 
them  both  in  the  way  of  general  physical 
development  and  of  mental  discipline,  also 
that  they  regard  the  injuries  sustained  as 
generally  unimportant  and  far  outweighed 
by  the  benefits."  This  committee  in- 
cluded Judge  Henry  E.  Howland  and 
Joseph  H.  Twichell,  of  Yale;  Robert  Ba- 
con, one  of  the  Harvard  Board  of  Over- 
seers; and  the  Rev.  Endicott  Peabody,  of 
Groton  School,  and  its  report  was  based  on 
the  testimony  of  men  who  in  the  preced- 
ing eighteen  years  had  played  football  on 
Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton  and  Pennsyl- 
vania teams.  After  such  testimony  from 
a  committee  so  distinguished  and  in- 
formed, nothing  I  might  say  will  add  to 
its  strength,  nor  can  anything  President 
Eliot  says  alter  the  simple  eloquent  facts 
recorded  by  these  gentlemen. 

Dr.  Schurman's  Every  one  has  been  taking 
sound  words  a  fling  at  the  game;   and 

mighty  little  of  what  is  said  is  worthy  of 


thought.  Indeed  much  of  the  official  ac- 
tion savors  of  self-advertisement,  and 
some  of  it,  like  the  amusing  endless-chain 
postal-card  scheme  of  a  small  up-state 
New  York  school,  is  distinctly  "yellow." 

One  college  President  who  has  uttered 
some  words  of  common  "Sense  and  practi- 
cability is  Dr.  Schurman,  of  Cornell.  Dr. 
Schurman  says:  "Reform  in  football  is 
very  much  needed.  I  believe  in  the  re- 
tention of  the  game,  but  its  brutality  must 
be  eliminated  if  the  game  is  retained.  The 
difficulty  has  been  in  finding  some  supreme 
central  authority  which  could  initiate  re- 
forms with  effect." 

Here  is  the  whole  football  tale  of  woe 
in  a  nutshell.  What  we  most  need  is  com- 
mon sense  and  an  honest  desire  among 
the  university  faculties  to  get  together  for 
the  good  of  the  game.  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  again  write  this;  I  have  been 
reiterating  it  over  and  over  for  the  last 
three  years,  but  now  with  President  Roose- 
velt and  Dr.  Schurman  thinking  along  the 
same  lines  something  will  be  done. 

Something  will  be  done — that  is  what 
the  game  demands.  We  have  had  so  much 
hysterical  slush  about  the  game  that  foot- 
ball men  as  well  as  the  public  have  grown 
callous.  Every  man  of  any  intelligence 
knows  that  what  President  Roosevelt  and 
Dr.  Schurman  have  said  of  the  game  ex- 
presses the  situation  in  few  and  compre- 
hensive words.  Every  intelligent  man 
kaows  that  if  football  has  thirty  percent,  of 
bad,  it  has  also  seventy  per  cent,  of  good; 
and  every  reasoning  open-minded  man  and 
woman  believes  that  seventy  per  cent, 
good  worth  saving.  Only  narrow  prej- 
udice would  dictate  that  the  seventy  per 
cent,  of  good  shall  be  thrown  away  because 
of  the  thirty  per  cent,  of  bad. 

The  action  of  Columbia  in  forbidding 
the  game  to  its  undergraduates  reveals 
the  hypocrisy  of  a  previous  attitude 
toward  the  patently  ineligible  men  that 
have  played  on  its  elevens.  The  logical 
question  arises — if  the  Columbia  faculty 
has  the  authority  to  forbid  football,  why 
did  it  not  exercise  that  authority  to  keep 
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the  eleven  free  of  taint?  Why  did  it  take 
no  action  in  the  disreputable  scene  at 
its  Wesleyan  game?  Columbia's  attitude 
toward  the  game  is  the  cowardly  one  of 
shirking  duty. 


Dig  There  is  one  way  only  of  accom- 

for  the  phshing  things  in  this  life,  and 
that  is  by  getting  down  to  a  prac- 
tical working  basis.  Let  us  get  on  to  that 
basis  with  this  question  about  football. 
We  are  all  agreed  that  something  is  the 
matter  with  the  game.  Now  what  is  it? 
There  are  a  number  of  different  things 
that  will  be  thought  of,  but  remember  we 
are  getting  down  to  basic  principles.  I 
say  that  ninety  per  cent,  the  matter  with 
football  is  the  foul  work  which  results  in 
brutal  play  and  leads  to  public  disapproval 
of  the  game.  Boiling  it  down  to  one 
charge — I  say  it  is  dirty  work  that  is  the 
trouble  with  football.  Now  dirty  work — 
and  I  use  that  word  because  it  is  eminently 
fitting — is  the  result  of  the  wrong  spirit 
that  envelops  the  college  practice,  that  is 
coached  into  the  men  and  is  given  public 
exhibition  because  of  inefficient  umpires. 
College  authorities  may  deny  it  until  they 
are  black  in  the  face,  but  I  know  that  in 
many  cases  football  men  are  coached  to 
play  foul.  They  are  encouraged  to  do 
dirty  work. 

Early  in  the  season,  President  Roose- 
velt called  a  conference  of  some  football 
coaches  at  the  White  House.  As  a  result 
of  that  conference,  the  following  state- 
ment signed  by  Walter  Camp  and  John 
E.  Owsley,  for  Yale;  J.  B.  Fine  and  A.  R. 
Hillebrand  for  Princeton;  Edward  H. 
Nichols  and  William  T.  Reid,  Jr.,  for  Har- 
vard, was  given  to  the  press  of  the  country: 

"At  the  meeting  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  it  was  agreed  that  we  consider 
that  an  honorable  obligation  exists  to  carry  out 
in  letter  and  spirit  the  rules  of  the  game  of  foot- 
ball relating  to  roughness,  holding,  and  foul  play, 
and  the  active  coaches  of  our  universities  being 
present  with  us  pledged  themselves  to  so  regard 
it  and  to  do  their  utmost  to  carry  out  that  obli- 
gation." 

In  the  Harvard-Yale  game,  the  most 
cowardly  attack  I  think  I  have  ever  seen 
on  a  football  field  was  made  by  Quill  of 
Yale  on  Burr  of  Harvard;  Morse  of  Yale 
was  disqualified  for  slugging  and  sent  to 
the  side  lines;  and  when  he  went  off,  the 
Yale  contingent  actually  cheered  him!     In 


the  Princeton-Columbia  game,  both  teams 
played  foul  by  meeting  the  opposing  back 
with  fist  in  neck  or  jaw  when  he  plunged 
into  the  line;  and  Cooney  struck  a  Co- 
lumbia player  a  hard  blow  in  the  face  al- 
most in  the  open  field.  Columbia-Wes- 
leyan  in  their  New  York  game  engaged  in 
the  most  disgraceful  slugging  exhibition 
ever  seen  on  a  football  field,  yet  neither 
college,  at  this  writing,  has  taken  any 
official  action  whatsoever  upon  the  indi- 
viduals concerned. 

I  do  not  infer,  of  course,  that  Yale  and 
Princeton  actually  coached  Quill  and 
Morse  and  Cooney  to  slug,  but  I  cite  these 
cases  as  most  serviceable  in  showing  that 
the  remedy  must  go  deeper  than  getting  a 
few  coaches  together  on  a  "gentleman's 
agreement." 


The  Foul  play  then  being  the  chief  mat- 
real  ter  ^th  football,  the  remedy  alone 
nee  lies  in  a  change  of  spirit;  and  a 
change  of  spirit  may  be  brought  about 
only,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  in  a  con- 
gress of  the  faculty  representatives  of  the 
leading  universities  of  this  country.  The 
result  of  a  congress  of  universities  would 
be,  as  Dr.  Schurman  has  said,  a  Central 
Authority,  and  a  central  authority  would 
revise  the  present  football  rules  and  em- 
ploy only  umpires  that  were  in  sympathy 
with  their  effort  and  had  the  courage  to  live 
up  to  their  provisions.  Such  a  congress 
also  would  have  the  power  to  inaugu- 
rate an  honor  system;  and  an  honor  sys- 
tem in  my  judgment  is  the  only  one  that 
will  give  us  the  spirit  in  our  play  which 
it  must  have  in  order  to  live  healthfully. 
Such  a  committee,  having  absolute  author- 
ity, would  be  enabled  to  give  us  uniform 
eligibility  rules  applicable  on  the  Atlantic 
as  well  as  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  the  Mid- 
dle West  as  well  as  to  the  South.  It  would 
bring  beneficent  influence  toward  stopping 
proselytizing  at  preparatory  schools.  It 
could  forbid  absolutely  the  playing  be- 
tween preparatory  school  and  college 
teams,  which  results  in  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  serious  injuries  reported.  It  could 
destroy  the  commercialism  which  so  largely 
dominates  college  sport.  It  could  cer- 
tainly reduce  the  extravagance  now  so 
apparent  in  the  management  of  college 
sport.  It  could,  in  a  word,  put  football 
and  all  college  sport  where  they  belong. 
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President  President  Roosevelt,  who  takes 
Roosevelt    so    great    an    interest    in    the 

game  and  whose  views  are  so 
rescue  ^ 

sane,  is  the  one  man  who  can 

bring  about  this  congress  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  in  doing  so  he  would  do 
American  college  sport  the  greatest  service 
within  his  power. 

The  inauguration  of  an  honor  system 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  salvation  of  Ameri- 
can college  sport.  Such  a  system  is  en- 
tirely feasible  if  backed  by  the  faculties  of 
the  universities.  No  doubt  there  would 
be  violations,  but,  as  in  the  examination 
room,  no  body  of  undergraduates  or  alumni 
would  for  long  tolerate  the  stigma  of  such 
violation.  As  to  rules,  I  have  noticed 
many  estimable  suggestions  put  forth  to 
relieve  the  present  situation,  but  already 
we  have  had  too  much  of  rule  making.  I 
say,  wipe  all  existing  rules  off  the  slate,  and 
with  the  honor  system  introduced  sim- 
plify and  broaden  all  definitions  so  that 
the  following  rules  only  will  be  necessary 
to  govern  a  candidate  for  membership  to 
any  athletic  team:   He  must  be 

(1)  An  amateur. 

(2)  A  bona-fide  student,  taking  the 
average  number  of  hours. 

(3)  In  good  classroom  standing. 

(4)  Have  been  in  residence  one  year. 
An  amateur  is  one  who  has  never  used 

his  athletic  skill  for  pecuniary  or  any 
material  profit. 

These  rules  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
spirit  of  the  law  which  obtains  among 
sportsmen. 

Every  college  faculty  is  the  sponsor  of 
its  own  teams. 

No  protests  shall  be  made  or  considered. 

A  Tribunal  for  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions upon  which  light  is  desired  or  for 
rule  making  to  govern  competition  shall 
be  composed  of  one  representative  each 
from  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, appointed  by  the  faculty;  one  each 
from  the  New  England  and  the  Southern 
Intercollegiate  Associations;  two  from  the 
Middle  West;  one  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  one  at  large  not  identified  with  any 
college  and  to  be  elected  by  the  others. 

No  paid  coach  or  trainer  or  physical  di- 
rector to  be  eligible  to  this  Tribunal. 

The  Tribunal  to  assemble  not  as  counsel 
for  their  respective  colleges,  but  as  broad- 
minded  gentlemen  concerned  in  the  health 


and  development  of  American  college 
sport. 

The  decision  of  the  Tribunal  to  be  final. 

This  Tribunal  or  Central  Authority  to 
appoint  committees  for  various  purposes, 
always  retaining  the  creative  authority 
within  itself. 

With  such  an  influence  at  work,  there 
would  be  a  direct  means  of  inculcating  the 
proper  spirit;  and  it  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  inculcating  the  proper  spirit, 
as  it  is  of  giving  the  natural,  fair  and  manly 
spirit  of  the  American  boy  a  chance  to 
show  itself.  That  natural  spirit  was  not 
showing  itself,  nor  was  it  spontaneous 
when  called  upon  by  the  cheer  leader  at 
Cambridge  to  acclaim  a  Yale  player  dis- 
qualified for  slugging.  That  was  a  mis- 
conception of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the 
leader,  which  under  the  present  system 
in  vogue  is  permitted  to  flourish,  but  which 
would  be  righted  promptly  by  the  sports- 
manly  spirit  natural  to  the  average  boy. 

Close  game  As  to  playing  rules, — the  first 
bugaboo  act  0f  a  Central  Authority 
should  be  to  wipe  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
the  present  Football  Rules  Committee, 
which  from  the  very  beginning  until  the 
present  date  has  shown  itself,  as  a  com- 
mittee, indifferent  in  spirit  and  incompe- 
tent in  legislation.  The  only  suggestion 
that  has  come  out  of  this  committee 
worthy  of  consideration  is  the  one  by 
Walter  Camp  for  a  ten-yard  instead  of  a 
five-yard  advance  with  the  ball;  and  that 
was  not  official. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  experimenting 
in  football  rules  and  I  have  favored  for 
several  years  increasing  the  distances  to 
be  gained  on  downs  from  five  to  ten  yards, 
and  keeping  seven  men  always  in  the  line 
up.  It  seems  the  simplest  manner  of 
opening  the  game  a  little;  and  do  not  run 
off  with  the  idea  that  an  open  game  is  a 
panacea  for  all  football  ills. 

The  hue  and  cry  raised  against  the  close 
game  as  being  the  cause  of  brutality  is 
of  course  senseless,  as  any  observing  foot- 
ball man  will  tell  you.  Close  play  is  not 
nearly  so  hard  on  the  players  as  it  looks; 
and  tackling  in  open  is  a  great  deal  harder 
on  the  player  than  is  generally  realized. 
Football  is  a  hard  game  and  we  must  al- 
ways be  prepared  for  a  certain  amount  of 
bruises  and  minor  hurts.     There  will  be, 
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now  and  then,  no  doubt  a  serious  hurt,  just 
as  there  is  in  every  form  of  vigorous  out- 
door activity.  But  the  brutality  of  foot- 
ball will  depart  with  the  elimination  of  foul 
play.  Some  of  the  Western  papers  and 
the  Evening  Post  have  been  industriously 
gathering  statistics  this  season  as  to  the 
number  of  football  casualties.  The  latest 
number  secured  as  I  write  is  eighteen 
deaths;  but  I  also  observe  the  Post  does 
not  do  the  game  the  justice  to  record  that 
of  those  eighteen  deaths,  eleven  were  sev- 
enteen years  of  age  or  younger  and  one 
was  a  girl.  Nor  do  any  of  these  unreason- 
ing and  captious  critics  of  the  game  ex- 
plain that  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  players  engaged,  the  deaths  in  football 
are  so  few  as  hardly  to  be  entitled  to  record. 

Umpires  Football  is  and  always  will 
responsible  be  a  har(j  game — one  for  boys 
for  the  i        r  j      .       •  j 

foul  play  only  of  sound  Physique  and 
courage;  but  the  game  does 
not  disturb  us  on  this  score  so  long  as  it  is 
clean.  Not  the  roughness  but  the  foulness 
of  play  is  what  does  injury  to  the  player- 
and  the  game.  The  present  curse  of  foot- 
ball is  the  opportunity  it  affords  vicious 
and  cowardly  brutes  when  umpires  are 
incompetent.  No  full-blooded  man  cavils 
at  fair  play  be  it  never  so  hard, — but  foul 
work  arouses  us  to  the  fighting  point. 
Only  a  blackguard  kicks  a  man  who  is 
down,  or  smashes  him  in  the  face  when  he 
is  trying  to  catch  a  punt  and  is  therefore 
entirely  defenseless.  This  is  the  type  of 
player  that  brings  disgrace  upon  football 
which  should  fall  upon  him  and  upon  the 
umpire  who  permits  him  to  ply  his  dirty 
business. 

Let  football,  therefore,  be  hard  but  let 
us  insist  that  it  shall  be  clean.  Unless  we 
have  umpires  who  are  efficient  and  coura- 
geous, the  best  purpose  and  the  best  spirit 
will  be  defeated.  Such  an  incident  for 
example,  as  that  blackguardly  assault  upon 
Burr,  of  Harvard  by  Quill,  of  Yale,  does 
harm  to  the  game  that  can  be  remedied 
only  by  time.  By  allowing  that  assault 
to  go  unpunished,  Mr.  Dashiel  conclusively 
proved  his  unfitness  to  act  as  umpire  in 
an  important  and  exciting  game.  I  write 
in  kindly  spirit,  but  with  greater  concern 
for  football  than  for  the  umpire.  Mr. 
Dashiel  (Annapolis)  has  done  good  um- 
piring  and   is   a  gentleman   quite  above 


any  thought  of  intentional  wrongdoing  in 
office.  His  incompetence  is  temperamen- 
tal. On  the  other  hand  Mr.  W.  H.  Ed- 
wards (Princeton),  after  rather  a  poor 
beginning  last  season  has  developed  into 
the  best  umpire  of  1905 — a  stolid  official 
unmoved  by  the  protestations  of  the  rival 
captains  and  with  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. Next  to  Edwards,  Reinhardt 
(Lafayette)  showed  most  efficiency;  in  the 
Chicago-Michigan  game  he  was  kept  busy 
by  Michigan  and  ruled  instantly  and  im- 
partially. His  action  in  sending  Michi- 
gan's chief  tackle,  Curtis,  off  the  field,  was 
especially  praiseworthy  and  most  whole- 
some in  its  influence.  Both  Evarts  and 
R.  D.  Wrenn  did  good  work  on  the  oc- 
casions they  officiated — the  Yale-Princeton 
and  the  Army-Navy  games.  Of  referees 
Lieut.  Hackett  comes  first,  with  Writh- 
ington  a  close  second  in  efficiency.  I 
speak  of  these  officials  individually  and 
particularly  because  on  them  more  than 
on  any  other  one  element  is  the  whole- 
someness  of  football  dependent. 

Ranking  This  ranking  is  not  based  only 
Football  on  comparative  scores,  but  on 
1905  teams     gtyle  of  pky>  conditions  under 

which  games  were  contested,  relative  im- 
portance of  games  on  the  schedule — espe- 
cially with  regard  to  each  team's  "big" 
game,  for  which  it  was  particularly  trained 
— as  well  as  the  season's  all-round  record 
of  the  elevens  under  discussion.  My  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  study  is  the  ob- 
ject lesson  it  furnishes  on  comparative 
football  development  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

No  college  is  eligible  for  consideration 
here  whose  disregard  of  wholesome  sport 
has  been  patent  and  persistent,  or  whose 
team  has  played  an  ineligible  man. 


1.  Yale 

2.  Harvard 

3.  Pennsylvania 

4.  Chicago 

5.  Dartmouth 

6.  Princeton 

7.  West  Point 

Leading  Scores 

Yale  beat  Syracuse  16-0,  Penn  State  12—0,  West 
Point  20-0,  Columbia  53-0,  Brown  11-0,  Prince- 
ton 23-4,  Harvard  6-0. 

Harvard  beat  Williams  12-0,  West  Point  6-0,  Car- 
lisle 23-11,  Brown  10-0. 
tied  Dartmouth  6-6. 
lost  to  Penn  6—12,  Yale  0—6. 


8.  Annapolis 

9.  Brown 

10.  Carlisle 

1 1 .  Amherst 

12.  Columbia 

13.  Cornell 

14.  Lafayette 
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Pennsylvania  beat  Lehigh  35-0,  Swarthmore  11-4, 
Brown  8-6,  Villa  Nova  42-0,  Carlisle  6-0,  North 
Carolina  17-0,  Harvard  12-6,  Columbia  23-0,  Cor- 
nell 6-5. 
tied  Lafayette  6-6. 

Chicago  beat  Wabash  15-0,  Beloit  38-0,  Iowa  42-0, 
Indiana  16-5,  Wisconsin  4-0,  Northwestern  32-0, 
Purdue  19-0,  Illinois  44-0,  Michigan  2-0. 

Dartmouth  beat  Holy  Cross    16-6,   Williams   24-0, 
Princeton  6-0,  Brown  24-6. 
tied  Amherst  0-0,  Harvard  6-6. 
lost  to  Colgate  10-16. 

Princeton   beat  Georgetown   34-0,   Bucknell   48-0, 
Lehigh  29-6,  Lafayette  22-4,  Columbia  12—0,  Cor- 
nell 16-6. 
lost  to  Dartmouth  0-6,  Yale  4—23. 

West  Point  beat  Colgate  18-6,  Syracuse  17-0. 
tied  Annapolis  6-6. 
lost  to  Harvard  0—6,  Yale  0—20,  Carlisle  5-6. 

Annapolis   beat   Penn   State    11-5,    Bucknell   34-0, 
North  Carolina  38-0,  Virginia  22-0. 
tied  West  Point  6-6. 
lost  to  Swarthmore  5-6. 

Brown  beat  Syracuse  28-0. 

lost  to  Penn  6—8,  Harvard  0-10,  Yale  o-n,  Dart- 
mouth 6—24. 

Carlisle  beat  Villa  Nova  35-0,  Penn  State  11-4,  Vir- 
ginia 12-0,  West  Point  6-5,  Georgetown  76-0. 
lost  to  Penn  0-6,  Harvard  1 1-23. 

Amherst  beat  Williams  17-0. 

tied  Columbia  10—10,  Holy  Cross   0-0,  Dartmouth 
0-0. 

Columbia  beat  Williams  11-5,  Cornell  12-6. 
tied  Wesleyan  o-o,  Amherst  10-10. 
lost  to  Princeton  0-12,  Yale  0—53,  Penn  0-23. 

Cornell  beat  Colgate  12—11,  Bucknell  24-0. 

lost  to  Swarthmore  0—14,  Princeton  6-16,  Columbia 
6—12,  Penn  5—6. 

Lafayette  beat  Lehigh  53-0,  Bucknell  47-0. 
tied  Penn  6-6. 

lost  to  Princeton  4-22,  Swarthmore  0-27. 
Michigan  beat  Nebraska  31-0,  and  Vanderbilt  18-0; 

Wisconsin  beat  Minnesota  16-12 ;   Andover  beat  Exe- 
ter 28-0;    Syracuse  beat  Colgate  1 1-6,  and  Lehigh 

17-0;    Colgate  beat  Rochester  53-12;    Virginia  beat 

Bucknell  15—11;    North  Carolina  beat  Virginia  17-0. 

All-America  Eleven  for  1905 

Eckersall  (Chicago),  full  back. 

Torney  (West  Point)  and  Hurley  (Harvard), 

halfbacks. 

Hutchinson  (Yale),  quarter. 

Shevlin  (Yale)  and  Catlin  (Chicago),  ends. 

Brill  (Harvard)  and  Lamson  (Penn),  tackles. 

Tripp  (Yale)  and  Burr  (Harvard),  guards. 

Torrey  (Penn),  center. 

substitutes 

Bezdek  (Chicago),  full  back. 

Wendell  (Harvard)  and  Douglass  (Annapolis), 

half  backs. 

Mount  Pleasant  (Carlisle),  quarter. 

Russ  (Brown)  and  Levine  (Penn),  ends. 

Bigelow  (Yale)   and  Squires   (Harvard),  tackles. 

Hill  (Chicago)  and  Hobson  (Penn),  guards. 

Carothers  (Princeton),  center. 


lonesomely  in  the  shoes  left  by  Glass,  Gil- 
man,  Piekarski  or  De  Witt.  The  average 
of  the  ends  was  perhaps  higher  than  shown 
in  any  other  position,  yet  Shevlin  and  Cat- 
lin and  R.  Glaze  were  a  long  way  ahead  of 
the  rest.  Glaze  has  recently  signed  a  con- 
tract to  play  professional  baseball,  other- 
wise he  would  be  first  substitute  on  the  All- 
America. 

Among  those  who  played  well  enough  to 
merit  especial  mention — Sheble,  Robinson 
and  Folwell,  Pennsylvania;  McAvoy,  La- 
fayette; Tooker  and  Bard,  Princeton; 
Howard  and  Wood  worth,  Annapolis;  Gra- 
ham and  Garrels,  Michigan;  Flanders, 
Yale;  Abraham,  Gillespie  and  Smith,  West 
Point;  Carter,  Algeltinger  and  Von  Saltze, 
Columbia;  Shattuck  and  Hubbard,  Am- 
herst; Crowell,  Swarthmore;  J.  Glaze, 
Dartmouth;  and  the  Yale  tackle  Forbes, 
one  of  the  strongest  on  offense  of  the  year; 
if  his  defensive  work  had  been  as  good  he 
would  be  the  leading  tackle  of  1905. 

Those  who  by  unsportsmanly  conduct  on 
the  field  of  play  forfeited  their  claim  to 
consideration  for  1905  All-America  honors 
make  a  deplorably  long  list — Quill  and 
Morse,  Yale;  Weeks,  West  Point;  Thomp- 
son, Cornell;  Curtis,  Michigan;  Cooney, 
Princeton;  Marshall,  Minnesota;  Steven- 
son, Pennsylvania.  Of  these  Thompson 
and  Weeks  bear  the  additional  discredit  of 
breaking  the  otherwise  clean  playing  rec- 
ord of  their  respective  institutions. 

When  we  get  that  Central  Authority 
some  especial  punishment  will  be  devised 
for  these  men  who  bring  disgrace  to  their 
colleges  and  to  the  game.  Meanwhile  I  do 
not  hear  of  any  college  having  enough  of 
the  right  spirit  to  punish  its  own  students 
who  commit  offense. 


This  eleven  is  chosen,  after  a  season's 
observation,  with  a  view  to  collecting  the 
strongest  all-round  team.  No  man  whose 
amateur  status  is  a  matter  of  question  or 
whose  play  has  been  unsportsmanly  is 
eligible  to  this  national  team,  which,  in 
keeping  with  its  honorary  nature,  I  en- 
deavor to  confine  to  sportsmen. 

There  were  no  really  high-class  guards  or 
quarter  backs  or  centers  in  1905 — although 
in  the  latter  position  Torrey  did  not  fall 
very  far  short  of  such  distinction.  No 
quarter  reached  the  standard  set  by  Rock- 
well,  and  the   1905  guards  would  rattle 


A  Season  The  general  character  of  play 
of  mediocre  tne  season  just  closed  was 
football  nQt  an  a(jvance  over  that  of 

the  preceding  year  and  showed  practical- 
ly nothing  that  might  be  called  new. 
Chicago  and  Cornell  introduced  a  new 
formation  on  a  tackle  play,  Harvard  em- 
ployed a  pretty  clever  variation  of  the 
delayed  past,  any  Yale  gave  a  deflection- 
on-the-least-line-of-resistance  finish  to  a 
tackle  back  play  after  it  hit  the  line,  which 
worked  especially  well  against  Princeton. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  it  was  the 
same  old  close  game  in  1905  as  in  preced- 
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ing  years,  without  the  merit  of  improve- 
ment. The  best  generalship  of  the  year 
was  shown  by  Yale,  Chicago,  West  Point 
and  Carlisle. 

In  the  East,  end  running  appears  to  have 
become  a  lost  art.  In  the  West,  Chicago 
and  Michigan  both  attempted  it,  but,  be- 
cause of  crude  interference,  with  only 
moderate  success.  First  and  last  and 
East  and  West  the  handling  of  kicks  was 
uniformly  and  notably  poor  and,  in  the 
final  games  of  the  year,  the  defense  stronger 
than  the  offense.  Perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy feature  of  1905  was  the  very  good 
and  consistent  play  of  a  group  of  smaller 
teams,  including  Dartmouth,  Brown,  Car- 
lisle, Amherst  and  Lafayette,  though  the 
record  is  somewhat  marred  by  Dartmouth's 
rather  unaccountable  defeat  by  outlawed 
Colgate. 

A  word  The  West  Point-Annapolis  game, 
to  the  although  close  and  exciting  and 
therefore  interesting,  was  a  poorer 
exhibition  of  football  than  usual  for  the 
Army.  In  fact  the  game  resulted  in  a  tie 
largely  because  of  the  Army's  holding  and 
muffing  and  the  great  pluck  and  physical 
stamina  of  Annapolis.  Outplayed  in  the 
first  half  by  West  Point,  Annapolis  was  yet 
able  by  its  splendid  defense  to  not  only 
stand  off  the  Army's  attacks,  but  itself  to 
score  a  touchdown,  largely  it  is  true  through 
the  rule  violation  of  the  Army,  but  five 
points  nevertheless.  Even  this  game  was 
marred  by  the  slugging  of  the  Army's 
guard,  Weeks,  who  was  promptly  and 
properly  sent  to  the  side  lines. 

We  accept  no  excuses  for  exhibitions  of 
slugging  on  the  part  of  either  Army  or  Navy 
players.  The  discipline  is  such  at  West 
Point  and  at  Annapolis  that  the  mucker 
spirit  can  be  curbed,  and  when  not  curbed 
it  indicates  that  the  officers  in  charge  are 
lax  in  their  duty.  Apropos  of  unfulfilled 
duty,  I  noticed  this  year  for  the  first  time 
a  very  decided  relaxation  in  the  control  of 
both  the  Army  and  Navy  cadets  at  the 
game.  Hitherto  the  battalions  of  cadets 
have  restrained  their  ardor  to  concerted 
cheering  and  singing,  all  of  which  is  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  the  spectators  and 
exhilarating;  but  this  year  there  was  cat- 
erwauling and  shouting  by  cadets  in- 
dividually and  muckerishly  that  was  so 
unusual  and  unpleasant  as  to  make  one 


discredit  one's  ears.  Both  battalions  were 
equally  guilty,  and  we  hope  it  does  not 
mean  an  entrance  of  muckerism  into  our 
Army  and  Navy  games.  That  would  in- 
deed be  the  last  straw. 


Too  much  Although  Pennsylvania  fumbled 
ambition  atrociously  and  played  a  very 
uneven  game  from  first  to  last  of  the  season, 
yet  in  some  respects  the  team  is  entitled  to 
the  most  credit  of  the  season.  It  certainly 
had  the  most  difficult  schedule  of  the  year 
and  yet  went  through  without  a  defeat. 
It  did  not  play  as  good  football  as  last  year, 
but  if  its  energies  had  been  devoted  to  two 
games  instead  of  three,  it  would  have  shown 
an  improved  and  higher  quality  of  play 
than  in  1904.  I  fear  Penn  was  too  am- 
bitious. 

Inability  to  make  the  most  of  its  ma- 
terial and  natural  advantages,  continues 
to  be  Cornell's  main  difficulty. 

Princeton  showed  spurts  of  brilliant 
offense  in  its  game  against  Yale,  but  for  the 
most  part  was  outclassed.  Yale  was  faster 
and  more  powerful,  and  it  was  fortunate 
for  Princeton  that  in  its  extremity  it  had 
a  player  of  such  judgment  and  cool  nerve 
as  Tooker  to  kick  a  field  goal  from  the  43- 
yard  line. 

The  1905  Of  Eastern  teams,  Yale  unques- 
keynote  tionably  stands  first.  Showing 
no  great  variety  in  its  play,  nor  play  indeed 
up  to  its  standard;  yet  it  was  faster,  more 
thoroughly  drilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
game,  handled  punts  better,  diagnosed  the 
opponents'  play  quicker,  was  more  re- 
sourceful and  was  especially  stronger  than 
any  of  the  opponents  in  following  the  ball. 
It  was  that  alertness  in  following  the  ball 
and  in  diagnosing  the  play  which,  in  my 
opinion,  gave  victory  over  Harvard,  who 
worked  so  continuously  a  powerful  tandem 
that  it  must  have  exhausted  the  men  when 
their  strength  might  have  been  conserved 
through  kicking.  Harvard,  however,  de- 
serves great  credit  for  the  form  into  which 
the  team  finally  rounded,  and  even  greater 
credit  for  the  clean  football  it  played.  If 
Harvard  cannot  yet  surpass  Yale  in  the 
matter  of  playing  skill,  it  can  point  the  way 
that  sportsmen  should  conduct  themselves 
on  the  field  of  contest.  And  Harvard  is 
coming  in  football;  last  year  the  team  was 
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better  than  in  1903,  this  year  it  was  strong- 
er than  in  1904. 

Yale  had  the  most  consistent  playing 
record  of  any  Eastern  team.  In  fact  is  the 
only  Eastern  team  one  may  say  played  con- 
sistently from  the  beginning  to  the  ending 
of  the  season;  and  the  only  one  to  end  the 
season  with  uncrossed  goal  line.  Yale, 
Pennsylvania  and  Chicago  are  the  only  un- 
defeated teams  of  1905,  and  Yale  and  Chi- 
cago the  only  ones  to  have  been  scored  on 
once  only. 

The  Harvard-Yale  game  was  the  most 
interesting  one  of  the  year,  the  next  inter- 
esting being  Chicago-Michigan  and  the 
third,  West  Point-Annapolis.  Yale-Prince- 
ton was  the  freest  from  penalties  and 
the  fastest.  The  Harvard-Pennsylvania, 
the  Princeton-Columbia,  the  Pennsylvania- 
Cornell,  were  chiefly  notable  as  exhibitions 
of  fumbling  and  holding,  although  there 
were  spots  of  very  good  football  in  the 
Pennsylvania-Cornell  game.  Unevenness 
may  be  said  to  be  the  keynote  of  the  Eastern 
season. 


East  As  between  Eastern  and  Western 
and  football,  the  difference,  in  my  judg- 
es  ment,  continues  in  favor  of  the 
Eastern  by  a  margin  say  of  a  couple  of 
touchdowns.  The  actual  play  of  Chicago 
was  faster  than  that  of  Yale,  the  fastest 
of  the  Eastern  colleges,  but  the  Western 
team  suffers  materially  by  comparison  in 
tackling,  in  interference  and  in  running 
back  kicks;  and  the  comment  on  Chicago 
applies  with  emphasis  to  Michigan  and  the 
other  teams  of  the  Middle  West.  The 
speed  in  running  off  plays,  and  the  scores 
which  large  Western  teams  have  been  able 
to  make  against  inferior  elevens,  have  mis- 
led Western  football  men  very  widely  as  to 
the  real  strength  of  their  teams.  Michi- 
gan, for  example,  is  and  has  been  for  three 
years  the  most  overrated  eleven  I  have 
ever  seen  play.  Far  and  wide  it  has  been 
heralded  (by  Michigan  men)  as  the  great- 
est thing  that  ever  happened  in  football; 
but  it  has  never  shown  form  in  final  games 
that  would  have  come  within  twelve  to 
eighteen  points  of  the  best  of  Eastern 
teams.  Its  chief,  almost  its  only  claim 
to  greatness  consisted  of  splendid  material 
and  speed  of  performance  which,  against 
teams  much  inferior — as  all  teams  were  in 
the  West  until  1905 — served  to  give  false 


impressions  of  its  real  skill.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  its  football  was  quite  elemental, 
though  made  very  effective  by  the  quality 
of  its  individuals  and  the  speed  of  play; 
when  it  came  up  against  an  evenly  rounded, 
well-drilled  eleven  like  Chicago,  that  was 
not  to  be  run  off  its  feet  or  scared  into 
weakness  by  reputation,  the  shallowness 
of  Michigan's  strength  was  disclosed. 

Outlaws  This  is  not  to  say  that  Michigan 
of  the  has  not  been  a  strong  team,  for 
West 

it  has  proved  that  repeatedly  and 

earned  well-merited  praise.  I  wish  to 
detract  nothing  from  its  meed,  but  only 
to  employ  the  proper  perspective.  I  wish 
also  to  add  that  I  do  not  indorse  the  loose 
methods  which  obtain  at  Michigan,  where 
the  faculty  representative,  Pattengill,  ap- 
pears to  be  either  stupid  or  in  sympathy 
with  the  schemes  employed  to  keep  up 
Michigan's  athletic  strength.  On  that  ac- 
count I  do  not  rank  the  Michigan  team, — 
or  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota.  Wisconsin, 
because  of  the  jelly-fish  attitude  of  Presi- 
dent Van  Hise,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
athletic  grafters  and  rotten  (excuse  the 
word)  to  the  core.  It  should  be  cast  out 
of  Middle  Western  sport  until  purged. 
Minnesota  is  nearly  as  bad,  commercialized 
to  even  a  greater  extent  than  Michigan, 
and  Northwestern  always  has  been  bad 
since  that  arch  hypocrite — Scott  Clark  I 
think  was  his  name — set  the  pace. 

I  do  not  approve  of  all  Chicago's  meth- 
ods, but  as  compared  with  the  others  (Wis- 
consin, Michigan  and  Minnesota)  Chicago 
is  as  the  driven  snow  in  the  matter  of 
athletic  purity.  And  Chicago  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  others  in  having  a  man  in 
charge,  Mr.  Stagg,  who  really  at  heart  is 
a  clean  sportsman,  and  strives  to  make 
the  very  best  of  the  situation.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  Stagg  was  entirely  free  of 
any  higher  up  influence  there  would  never 
be  a  questionable  man  on  the  Chicago 
team.  I  can  say  that  much  of  but  few 
of  the  others — though  I  will  say  that  it  is 
not  always  the  coach  who  leads  the  college 
astray,  but  often,  in  fact  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  the  alumni  who  practically  demand 
it.  And  I  will  say  also  that  invariably  it 
is  the  alumni  that  support  dishonesty  by 
their  money.  If  the  alumni  of  Michigan 
or  Wisconsin  were  straight  they  would 
demand — and  get — clean  conditions.     If 
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Pattengill  and  Northrup  and  Van  Hise 
were  both  straight  and  strong  they  would 
insist  upon  clean  conditions.  With  crooked 
alumni,  flabby  faculties  and  coaches  look- 
ing for  reputation,  the  day  for  decent 
sport  is  dark  indeed  at  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota.  You  can't  blame  the 
coach — it's  his  business  to  win;  he  must 
win  or  lose  his  job. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  at  the  bottom 
of  this  paragraph  that  Illinois  is  now  an 
example  of  athletic  cleanliness. 


A  rose 
by  any 
other  name 


And  at  last  we  have  the  semi- 
official utterance  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  Regatta 
Committee  that  it  will  very  probably  ac- 
cept a  challenge  for  the  America's  Cup 
under  the  new  measurement  rule;  and 
furthermore,  that  a  schooner  will  not  be 
unacceptable. 

Dear  me,  how  the  N.  Y.  Y.  C.  lags  be- 
hind progressive  yachting  thought!  Ten 
months  ago  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  sought  to 
get  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the 
N.  Y.  Y.  C.  on  this  very  subject.  He 
wanted  to  know  whether  a  challenge  under 
the  new  rule  would  be  acceptable — and 
the  N.  Y.  Y.  C,  with  its  habitual  broad- 
ness of  view,  replied  that  really  it  could 
not  say  one  way  or  the  other  until  a  chal- 
lenge had  been  received.  It  was  not  the 
spirit  in  which  to  meet  Sir  Thomas'  over- 


tures, and  any  one  less  thick-skinned  than 
our  esteemed  knight  of  the  teacup  would 
have  let  that  correspondence  be  his  last 
with  the  N.Y.  Y.C.  Now,  however,  that 
yacht  racing  in  America  has  been  given 
more  life  in  the  last  year  or  so  by  the  Sea- 
wanhaka-Corinthian  and  other  clubs  which 
have  fostered  common-sense  rules  and  the 
small  boat — the  N.  Y.  Y.  C.  is  hurcying  to 
catch  up  with  the  procession. 

Well,  let  us  hope  that  it  will  catch  up. 
None  of  us  wants  to  see  the  N.  Y.  Y.  C.  get 
left  entirely;  it  is  a  nice  old  gentleman  of 
fond  memory  who  has  our  kindliest  thoughts 
for  what  he  has  done  in  the  past ;  certainly 
not  for  what  he  is  doing  in  the  present,  as 
in  very  truth  the  N.  Y.  Y.  C.  is  a  back 
number  in  American  yachting  to-day, 
though  happily  the  club  has  good  pro- 
gressive men  among  its  officials,  who  we 
hope  will  bring  it  to  a  realization  of  its 
position.  The  Chairman  of  its  Regatta 
Committee,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen from  whom  we  expect  much,  and  if 
he  can  really  bring  the  club  to  officially 
state  that  it  will  accept  a  challenge  for  the 
America's  Cup  under  the  new  measure- 
ment rule  and  that  the  challenger  may  be 
a  schooner,  he  will  have  accomplished  a 
great  deal  for  yachting — and  more  for  the 
N.  Y.  Y.  C,  which  without  custodianship 
of  the  America's  Cup  would  soon  pass  as 
an  active  member  of  American  yachting. 


Note.— The  photographs  on  pages  134  and  137  of  our  November  issue  were  copyrighted  by  the  Detroit 
Photographic  Company.     Through  a  clerical  oversight  credit  was  omitted. — T.-ib  Editor. 
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AFTERMATH  OF  THE  FOOTBALL  SEASON 


By    RALPH   D.    PAINE 


THE  college  football  season  of  1905  was 
chiefly  notable  for  the  fact  that  the 
game  was  played  all  over  the  country  in 
the  face  of  a  general  revolt  against  the  rules 
in  force.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  the 
defenders  of  the  present  rules  had  not 
strengthened  their  position.  Conditions 
were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  year 
before.  It  was  shown,  although  everybody 
knew  it  beforehand,  that  fast  and  varied 
team  work  and  sensational  plays  can  occa- 
sionally be  achieved  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  American  college  football;  but  such 
style  of  play  is  the  exception,  and  does 
not  prove  that  the  game  is  beyond  the  need 
of  overhauling. 

The  country  at  large  has  at  length  come 
to  see  that  the  good  of  the  average  school- 
boy and  undergraduate  is  involved  in  the 
conduct  of  campus  athletics,  and  that  the 
fact  that  a  few  teams  do  play  interesting 
and  diversified  football  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  main  question  at  issue.  This  is 
now  also  recognized  by  the  men  who  have 
most  influence  in  the  conduct  of  the  game. 
Walter  Camp  has  come  out  in  favor  of  a 
revision  of  playing  tactics,  and  conditions 
at  Harvard  forced  Coach  Reid  to  take  a 
stand  against  the  complicated  and  burden- 
some conditions  which  have  made  football 
a  nightmare  instead  of  a  sport  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  was  even  more  surprising  that 
there  were  schools  and  colleges  which  dis- 
covered that  their  educational  usefulness 
would  not  be  destroyed  if  they  flatly  re- 
belled and  decided  to  get  along  without 
any  football  at  all  until  a  new  set  of  rules 
was  put  in  force, 

I  have  received  from  the  students  of  St. 
John's  School  of  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  a  very 
handsomely  engrossed  set  of  resolutions, 
which  declare  as  follows : 

"To  whomsoever  these  presents  shall  come 
greeting: 

"Resolved:  That  we,  the  students  of  Saint 
John's  school  at  Manlius,  drop  the  game  of 
football  after  playing  out  the  season,  ex- 
cept among  ourselves  on  our  own  grounds; 

"That  football  as  it  is  now  played  is  more 
for  college  than  for  preparatory  school ; 

"That  professionalism  and  fake  scholar- 
ships are  largely  responsible  for  the  un- 
necessary roughness,  slugging  and  demoral- 
izing influences  of  an  otherwise  noble  game; 

"That  we  indorse  President  Roosevelt's 
efforts  to  cleanse  the  game." 

These   young   revolutionists   of   Manlius 


School  are  as  enterprising  as  they  are  bold. 
They  followed  up  the  foregoing  declaration 
with  a  postal-card  crusade  on  the  endless- 
chain  plan.  This  supplementary  document 
reads  as  follows: 

"CAN  WOMEN  VOTE? 
"This  is  an  endless-chain  vote  against 
football  that  will  end  it  or  mend  it.  For- 
bid the  boy  to  play  football  and  kill  it  or  it 
will  kill  the  boy.  Make  three  or  more  copies 
and  send  them  to  three  or  more  women  and 
one  to  St.  John's  School,  Manlius,  N.  Y." 

The  students  of  the  Nebraska  Central 
College  had  one  of  the  best  football  teams 
in  the  state  last  season,  and  had  lost  only 
one  game  when  a  mass  meeting  cf  under- 
graduate sentiment  decided  to  wipe  foot- 
ball off  its  athletic  schedule  then  and  there. 
The  Thanksgiving  Day  game  was  canceled, 
and  football  was  dealt  the  death-blow  in 
the  following  vehement  proclamation: 

"We  have  found  by  actual  experience 
that  the  game  of  football,  as  now  played, 
is  a  menace  to  the  health,  if  not  the  lives, 
of  the  players;  and  that  the  conditions 
that  cause  this  menace  are  the  possibility 
of  violent  play  and  an  undue  development 
of  the  animal  nature  in  the  players,  which 
urges  them  to  win  at  any  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple or  manhood.  The  intense  desire  to 
win  intercollegiate  games  has  led  to  semi- 
professionalism  and  to  making  the  game 
a  means  rather  than  an  end  to  the  develop- 
ment of  manhood. ' ' 

The  rebellion  in  the  East  had  its  climax 
in  the  dropping  of  football  from  the  roll  of 
campus  sports  by  Columbia  and  New  York 
Universities.  While  it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  delay  final  action  until  the  game 
has  assumed  the  shape  it  will  take  by  next 
season,  there  was  considerable  pressure 
back  of  the  movement  for  instant  aboli- 
tion. But  it  does  not  mean  that  the  foot- 
ball is  to  be  wiped  off  the  map.  It  means, 
more  than  anything  else,  that  the  most 
painstaking  and  intelligent  reform  cannot 
be  delayed  a  moment  longer. 

The  attitude  of  President  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard is  another  serious  factor  in  the  foot- 
ball situation.  His  desire  to  abolish  foot- 
ball from  his  University  calendar  is  worth 
some  small  analysis.  While  it  is  generally 
known  that  he  has  for  a  long  time  viewed 
with  the  most  marked  disfavor  the  conduct 
and  spirit  of  the  game  itself,  his  opposition 
has  V)Pftn  fostered  of  late  bv  frantic  efforts 
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to  make  Harvard  elevens  win,  no  matter 
what  the  cost  might  be.  Harvard  was 
severely  criticised  for  hiring  Mr.  Reid  at  a 
salary  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  services 
rendered,  a  salary  with  emoluments  which 
far  surpassed  that  of  the  leading  professors 
of  Harvard  chairs  of  learning. 

The  wide  publicity  aroused  by  this  ac- 
tion pleased  neither  President  Eliot  nor 
many  influential  Harvard  alumni.  The 
spirit  of  "Anything  to  beat  Yale"  rode  over 
all  opposition,  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
restoration  of  Harvard  football  to  a  sound 
and  successful  basis  would  atone  for  any 
extravagance  in  outlay. 

The  Harvard  team,  although  dealt  a 
hard  blow  by  fortune  in  the  loss  of  Captain 
Hurley,  played  with  shining  pluck  and 
spirit  against  Yale,  and  gained  glory  in  de- 
feat. But  other  Harvard  elevens  have 
"almost  beaten"  Yale,  and  this  defeat  was, 
after  all,  a  huge  disappointment.  It  came 
as  the  climax  of  a  season  in  which  the  most 
extraordinary  efforts  had  been  made  to 
construct  a  winning  team,  and  the  high 
hopes  built  upon  the  Reid  coaching  experi- 
ment were  considerably  shattered. 

On  the  same  day  Half-Back  Moore,  of 
Union  College,  was  killed  on  the  field  as  a 
direct  result  of  one  of  the  massed  momen- 
tum plays  which  Yale  and  Harvard  used 
for  most  of  their  ground  gaining.  And  on 
the  same  day  a  high-school  boy,  Carl  Os- 
borne, in  Indiana,  was  instantly  killed  by 
having  one  of  his  ribs  driven  through  his 
heart  after  a  rush-line  collision.  It  would 
be  rather  difficult  to  convince  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  these  two  young  men  that 
such  football  is  a  pastime  fit  for  the  average 
youth  to  play. 

There  were  nineteen  fatalities  during  the 
recent  football  season,  a  record  of  deaths 
more  than  double  that  of  the  yearly  aver- 
age for  the  last  five  years.  Of  those  killed, 
eleven  were  high-school  players,  and  ten  of 
the  killed  were  boys  of  seventeen  years 
and  under.  Of  this  tragic  list  there  were 
only  three  well-trained  and  seasoned  college 
players  to  lose  their  lives  on  the  football 
field.  It  is  therefore  most,  painfully  evi- 
dent that  the  game  of  football  does  not 
concern  the  presidents  and  coaches  and 
players  of  colleges  so  much  as  the  parents 
of  schoolboys,  the  principals  of  schools  and 
the  every-day  life  of  the  average  American 
boy  wherever  he  may  be  found. 

The  schoolboy  goes  to  the  college  games 
as  often  as  he  can,  and  takes  back  to  his 
own  playground  all  he  can  pick  up  about 
mass  plays  and  tackle  formations,  etc.  He 
puts  them  into  operation  as  well  as  he  can 
with  the  imitative  spirit  which  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. Wherever  possible  the  schoolboy 
will  get  a  collegian  to  coach  his  team,  and 
the  collegian  often  teaches  these  youngsters 
just  the  same  kind  of  play  in  use  among  the 
stronger,  older  and  more  seasoned  men. 
It  is  infinitely  pitiful  to  think  of  desolated 
homes  and  blasted  hopes  left  in  the  wake 
of  a  football  season,  when  it  is  probable 


that  the  majority  of  such  tragedies  were 
caused  by  the  endeavor  to  play  a  game  for 
which  the  players  were  not  fitted. 

The  game  must  be  revised  and  regulated, 
not  only  for  the  trained  athletic  collegian, 
but  for  those  untrained  youths  of  immature 
physique,  who  play  just  as  hard  as  their 
seasoned  elders,  and  who  are  far  more  liable 
to  injury. 

In  the  general  talk  about  football  rules 
this  is  often  overlooked,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
problem.  Whatever  group  of  men  may 
in  future  guide  and  mold  the  game  of  foot- 
ball in  this  country,  they  have  a  direct  re- 
sponsibility to  the  parents  of  every  school- 
boy in  the  land.  For  this  and  other  reasons, 
it  is  useless  to  expect  a  recognition  of  such 
responsibility  from  men  who  allow  their 
judgment  to  be  biased  by  self  interest  with 
respect  to  the  football  fortunes  of  their  own 
particular  Alma  Mater. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  any  good  came  out 
of  the  last  football  season  because  of  the 
agitation  in  favor  of  a  new  deal  in  the  mat- 
ter of  rules,  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  better 
work  done  by  the  officials  in  the  prominent 
games  all  over  the  country.  President 
Roosevelt  hit  at  least  one  nail  squarely  on 
the  head  when  he  named  in  his  list  of  de- 
sired improvements  a  more  vigilant  en- 
forcement of  the  rules  against  unfair  and 
brutal  play  on  the  field.  In  fact,  the  in- 
terested public  did  not  realize  to  how  great 
an  extent  the  football  officials  had  it  in 
their  power  to  make  a  cleaner  and  gener- 
ally better  game  until  this  power  was  dem- 
onstrated by  such  officials  as  "Bill"  Ed- 
wards of  Princeton  in  the  Harvard-Penn- 
sylvania game.  He  received  a  great  deal 
of  praise  for  simply  doing  his  duty  in  a 
shipshape  and  vigorous  fashion. 

There  are  rules  enough,  Heaven  knows, 
against  tmfair  football ;  but  they  have  been 
so  loosely  enforced  that  when  a  good  man 
with  backbone,  sand  and  a  keen  eye  comes 
along  and  drives  these  rules  home  to  the 
hilt,  it  is  a  matter  of  comment  and  food  for 
admiration.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
stricter  penalties  are  put  in  force  whereby 
ruffianly  players  can  be  thrown  out  of  the 
game,  and  kept  out  of  the  game,  the  of- 
ficials will  be  able  to  wield  a  tremendous 
power  for  good. 

The  average  football  coach  takes  a  very 
narrow  view  of  things,  andisslow  to  pay  heed 
to  public  opinion,  but  within  the  last  two 
years  he  has  had  the  wit  to  see  that  a  revo- 
lution was  brewing,  and  he  has  been  able  to 
discern  that  it  is  good  policy  to  get  away 
from  his  old  fetish  of  "Anything  to  win." 

The  spirit  among  players,  coaches  and 
officers  is  better  and  more  wholesome  than 
it  was.  The  agitation  has  already  accom- 
plished this  much.  Now  if  the  Football 
Rules  Committee  can  be  thrown  into  the 
discard,  and  a  new  governing  body  organ- 
ized during  the  next  year,  there  will  be  no 
need  of  "abolishing"  the  magnificent  sport 
of  American  College  Football. 
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The  game  can  be  made  less  arduous  for 
the  players;  it  can  be  "opened  -up,"  and 
there  will  be  no  harm  done  if  experiments 
are  made  for  one  or  two  seasons.  Nobody 
wants  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  self-sacri- 
fice and  hardy  manhood,  which  have  been 
bred  by  football  in  this  country,  to  be 
snuffed  out  without  every  possible  chance 
being  given  to  save  the  game. 

The  talk  of  replacing  our  game  with 
English  Association  football  is  premature. 
There  is  room  for  both  on  the  college  cam- 
pus. The  Association  game  will  open  up 
a  pastime  for  the  average  student,  in  which 
he  need  undergo  no  long  and  severe  train- 
ing season,  nor  need  he  have  an  unusual 
physique  to  make  him  an  expert  at  the 
game.  But  the  American  College  Rugby 
game  has  been  developed  through  too  many 
years,  and  embodies  too  many  good  fea- 
tures, to  be  tossed  aside  because  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  men  who  control  it  to  rise  to 
the  occasion. 

There  were  wholesome  symptoms  last 
season  of  betterment  in  the  spirit  and  atti- 
tude of  many  colleges  toward  the  eligibility 
question.  Certain  of  the  prominent  uni- 
versities of  the  Middle  West  are  still  more 
or  less  "rotten"  in  their  codes  of  sports- 
manship when  it  comes  to  getting  together 
winning  football  teams.  This  condition 
has  arisen  largely  because  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  professional  coach  and  the 
alumnus  with  the  professional  spirit  in  the 
management  of  football  interests. 

The  crusade  undertaken  by  Collier's 
Weekly  against  the  corrupt  features  of  col- 
lege athletics  in  the  Middle  West  deserves 
commendation.  It  is  bitter  medicine  for 
the  men  involved  to  swallow,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  wholesome  for  the  general  cause  of 
college  sport.  The  atmosphere  with  re- 
gard to  eligibility  rules  seems  to  be  clearing. 
There  was  a  period  of  several  years  in  which 
the  letter  of  the  law  seemed  to  be  the  only 
essential  considered,  while  the  spirit  was 
overlooked.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  athletic  structure  became  top  heavy 
with  rules  that  were  largely  rubbish. 

The  general  airing  of  the  athletic  prob- 
lem during  the  last  year  or  two  has  blown 
away  a  lot  of  this  superficial  and  hypocrit- 
ical nonsense.  The  American  public  is  on 
the  top  wave  of  a  crusade  against  "graft" 
in  general,  and  athletics  are  taking  their 
share  of  the  general  overhauling.  The 
smoke  has  cleared  away  enough  so  that  we 
are  able  to  recognize  the  one  solid  fact  in  it 
all,  which  is,  that  what  is  needed  in  ath- 
letics as  well  as  in  business  and  politics  is 
the  "square  deal." 

In  other  words,  you  can't  make  an  ama- 
teur athletic  by  hedging  him  around  by 
rules  if  his  heart  is  "rotten."  He  must 
play  the  game  for  the  love  of  it,  and  because 
he  is  proud  of  his  school  or  his  college,  and 
for  no  other  motives.  The  moment  he  lets 
himself  be  influenced  by  thought  of  any 
other  kind  of  reward,  no  matter  how  in- 
direct, he  becomes  tainted  with  profession- 


alism, and  he  should  be  barred  from  a  place 
either  on  a  team  or  in  the  esteem  of  his 
campus  associates,  no  matter  whether  or 
not  he  has  been  declared  eligible  by  a  list 
of  rules  as  long  as  your  arm. 

Hypocrisy  has  fairly  permeated  college 
athletic  life,  and  has  brought  about  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  which  causes  many  men 
who  love  their  Alma  Mater  to  wonder 
whether  the  game  is  worth  the  candle;  but 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  mem- 
ber of  the  college  faculty  who  permits  him- 
self to  be  hoodwinked  by  the  immoral  sub- 
terfuges of  a  professional  coach,  when  the 
coach  who  permits  his  team  to  play  dirty 
football,  and  when  the  player  who  can't 
observe  those  rules  of  decency,  self-restraint 
and  honor  which  make  the  gentleman  in 
and  out  of  college — when  these  persons  will 
be  held  personally  accountable  by  the  senti- 
ment of  the  students  and  graduates  of  the 
American  college  world  at  large. 

The  athletic  management  of  Columbia 
University  at  length  realized  what  should 
have  occurred  to  these  gentlemen  long  be- 
fore: that  Thomas  Thorp,  the  football  cap- 
tain, was  a  heavy  burden  for  them  to  carry. 
He  was  so  palpably  ineligible  to  play  on  any 
self-respecting  college  eleven,  he  had  been 
so  openly  convicted  of  violating  every 
principle  of  honorable  sport,  that  his  re- 
tention in  Columbia  athletics  was  a  dis- 
grace to  the  institution.  He  was  one  of 
the  latest  of  a  long  series  of  blunders  made 
by  Columbia  athletic  interests  in  the  effort 
to  win  prestige  without  sufficient  regard 
to  the  standards  of  sportsmanlike  conduct 
of  affairs.  The  wholesale  housecleaning 
which  accompanied  the  belated  decapita- 
tion of  Mr.  Thorp  did  Columbia  University 
more  good  in  public  estimation  than  if  she 
had  won  every  game  of  her  season's  foot- 
ball schedule. 

The  notion  that  athletic  prowess  is  nec- 
essary to  the  growth  in  prestige  of  the 
University  itself  was  long  ago  exploded  by 
the  magnificent  educational  growth  of  Har- 
vard, but  other  institutions  were  slow  to 
learn  the  lesson.  Columbia  has  many  ath- 
letic sins  to  answer  for,  but,  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
Steffens  would  put  it,  her  "redemption" 
began  to  seem  probable  when  Thorp  was 
kicked  out  of  her  football  team. 

The  praiseworthy  activity  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  behalf  of  better  football  con- 
ditions received  such  wide  notice  that  other 
efforts  of  his  along  similar  lines  were  more 
or  less  overlooked.  His  letter  written 
several  months  ago  to  General  Wingate, 
President  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic 
League,  was  a  thoroughly  characteristic 
document.  His  praise  of  target  practice 
among  public-school  boys  was  of  course  to 
be  expected  of  him,  but  in  addition  he  ex- 
presses some  vigorous  doctrine,  which  is 
especially  timely.     He  said  in  part: 

"But,  upon  my  word,  I  think  you  are 
doing  even  greater  and  more  far-reaching 
good  in  connection  with  this  work  of  the 
Public    Schools    Athletic    League.     I    am 
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particularly  pleased  to  see  that  you  give  a 
button  analogous  to  the  marksman's  badge 
of  the  National  Guard  to  every  boy  who 
can  make  a  prescribed  record  in  certain 
simple  exercises,  so  that  you  interest  and 
appeal  to  the  boys  who  cannot  expect  to 
win  in  competitions.  I  see  that  you  allow 
no  boy  to  compete  for  this  button,  or  in- 
deed in  your  games,  who  is  not  up  to  the 
average  in  studies  and  deportment,  and 
that  you  in  every  possible  way  seek  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  fact  that  part  of  the 
character  of  every  honorable  athlete  is  to 
despise  all  that  is  mean  or  base.  I  know 
that  what  your  League  has  done  already 
has  had  a  fine  effect  upon  the  character 
and  physique  of  the  boys,  and  upon  the 
discipline  of  the  schools." 

Although  this  movement  among  school- 
boys is  almost  in  its  infancy,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  last  summer  thirty  thousand 
boys  competed  for  places  in  the  League 
games  held  among  the  public  schools  of  the 
country. 

Speaking  of  the  difference  between  the 
letter  and  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  sport, 
here  is  the  problem  dressed  up  in  a  new 
fashion.  There  is  a  moral  somewhere  in 
the  following  imported  anecdote,  and  those 
inconsistent  collegians  who  wink  at  sum- 


mer baseball,  "inducements"  in  the  way  of 
scholarships,  easy  jobs,  etc.,  will  find  that 
the  moral  is  not  many  miles  away  from 
their  front  doors. 

"At  some  sports  held  in  a  Scottish  village 
the  other  day,  an  open  one  hundred  yards 
handicap  was  one  of  the  items.  Several 
Edinburgh  'peds'  entered,  and  duly  put 
in  an  appearance.  Whilst  dressing  for  the 
sprint  a  local  competitor,  who  looked  rather 
green,  vouchsafed  the  information  that  the 
starter  invariably  fired  the  pistol  the  mo- 
ment he  asked  the  question, 'Are  you  ready?' 

"The  men  from  Auld  Reekie  made  use 
of  their  knowledge. 

"  Are  you  ready?'  asked  the  starter. 

"And  off  went  all  the  runners,  except  the 
local  man,  who  stood  in  position. 

"'Come  back,'  shouted  the  starter.  'I 
havena  fired  the  pistol  yet,  and  all  but  the 
man  in  the  blue  jersey  will  have  to  forfeit 
a  yard  for  starting  too  soon.' 

"Again  the  Edinburgh  men  tried  to 
poach  a  bit,  and  again  they  were  detected 
and  suffered  another  yard  penalty. 

"But  the  local  man  was  heard  to  remark 
to  the  starter: 

"  'You  can  let  her  bang  this  time,  father. 
I  guess  I  can  win  that  clock  noo ! ' 

"And  he  did." 


WORD   FROM   DILLON   WALLACE 

IN  CAMP  — INTERIOR   LABRADOR,  NEAR 
LAKE  MICHIKAMAU 


August  31,  1905. 
Dear  Mr.  Whitney: 

We  have  reached  this  point  after  a  hard 
struggle  through  the  rocks  and  marshes 
and  timber  lands  of  an  unknown  wilder- 
ness, finding  and  following  the  old  Indian 
trail  where  we  could,  making  our  own  trail 
where  we  could  not.  Now  our  store  of  pro- 
visions is  in  so  depleted  a  condition  that 
I  find  it  necessary  to  send  three  of  my  men 
back  and  proceed  with  one  man  to  the 
George  River,  and,  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  season  probably  to  the  George  River 
Post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  at  Un- 
gava  Bay,  to  return  around  the  coast  with 
dogs  and  snowshoes  in  winter.  I  am  send- 
ing back  Richards,  Stanton  and  Peter 
Stevens,  the  Indian — Stanton  to  remain 
at  Northwest  River  Post  until  I  reach  there 
on  my  return  trip,  Richards  to  take  Stevens 
back  to  New  York  and  report  to  you  in 
person.  Eight  days  back  on  our  trail  I 
made  a  cache  of  thirty  pounds  of  pemmi- 
can  and  fifty  pounds  of  flour — ample  to 
see  the  men  to  the  post  on  a  full  ration — 
and  from  this  point  I  shall  give  them  ten 
days'  full  ration  of  pemmican;  in  addition 
to  this  they  are  sure,  when  they  get  some 


distance  down  the  trail,  of  getting  game 
and  fish,  so  I  feel  their  safety  is.  assured, 
and  that  they  will  reach  the  post  with 
pemmican  still  on  hand. 

Easton  and  I  will  go  forward  with  seven- 
ty-eight pounds  pemmican,  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  erbswurst  (pea  meal),  about  eight 
pounds  of  flour,  eight  pounds  of  fat  pork, 
some  beef-extract  tablets,  plenty  of  tea, 
a  little  coffee  and  salt.  This  supply  must 
carry  us  over  some  sixty  to  eighty  days' 
travel  through  an  unknown  country.  I 
hope  to  be  in  time  for  the  caribou  migra- 
tion, in  which  case,  or  even  though  we  be 
late,  should  we  meet  the  Indians  we  shall 
be  perfectly  safe.  In  fact  I  see  no  reason 
for  any  concern  as  to  our  safety,  for  I  be- 
lieve when  we  reach  Michikamau  three 
days  hence  our  course  will  be  comparative- 
ly clear — although  the  unexpected  is  al- 
ways happening  here.  I  may  say  that  all 
of  us  are  amply  clothed. 

It  touches  me  to  the  heart  to  be  forced 
to  part  company  from  these  three  men. 
They  have  been  loyal  to  a  fault.  Richards, 
nearly  broke  down  when  I  gave  the  order 
this  morning,  and  only  turns  back,  as  do  the 
others,  because  it  is  my  order.     They  all 
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want  to  go  on  and  share  with  me  the  un- 
known dangers  ahead.  Stanton  is  too  good 
a  soldier  to  question  any  order,  but  he  says 
he  will  never  leave  Labrador  without  me. 
He  is  a  veteran  of  the  South  African  war. 
I  believe  I  told  you  Pete's  heart  is  broken. 
I  do  not  hear  his  Indian  songs  this  morning. 
He  goes  about  his  work  with  an  unwonted 
quiet,  and  for  a  time  he  was  almost  in  tears. 
"Me  go  back,"  said  he  to  Stanton,  "with- 
out him?  Feel  bad,  very  bad.  Never  like 
go  back  without  all  my  men  safe.  I  never 
thought  he'd  do  this.  I  want  go  on  and 
take  chance  with  him,  but  now  I  go  back 
without  two  men.  Don't  like  that,  me." 
There  is  a  loyal,  true-hearted  Indian  for 
you.  But  Pete  will  be  of  no  use  to  me  in 
a  dog  trip  down  the  coast,  and  as  he  cannot 
talk  the  language  of  the  Indians  in  Labra- 
dor, we  can  do  nearly  as  well  without  him 
from  this  point,  especially  in  view  of  the 
provisions  on  hand.  Besides  this,  should 
I  have  three  men  I  should  need  two  dog- 
teams,  and  that  and  Pete's  wages  for  the 
additional  time  would  increase  the  expense 
to  Outing  very  considerably.  I  know  that 
you  would  tell  me,  were  you  here,  to  take 
Pete  instead  of  Easton;  but  Easton  is 
a  first-class  man — true  blue,  a  good  man 
with  a  canoe  and  a  good  companion — and 
I  feel  that,  though  I  know  you  would  say, 
"Don't  sacrifice  safety  to  expense,"  he  will 
be  nearly  as  good  a  man  as  Pete  for  the 
work  on  hand,  much  more  economical  with 
our  little  store  of  provisions  and  share  with 
me  cheerfully  a  reduced  ration  of  food. 
He  is  a  thorough  gentleman,  energetic,  a 
good  man  to  counsel  with,  and  absolutely 
unknown  to  him  is  the  sense  of  fear;  in 
other  words,  he  will  take  a  long  chance 
with  me,  should  it  be  necessary,  without 
hesitation,  without  a  grumble  and  as  read- 
ily as  myself.  Do  not,  however,  suppose 
from  this  that  I  intend  taking  any  long 
chances.  I  shall  look  always  to  our  safety, 
and  you  may  depend  upon  our  ability  to 
take  care  of  ourselves  and  come  out  safely, 
barring  the  usual  accidents  of  travel  that 
may  happen  anywhere  in  any  land. 

I  shall  leave  Ungava  with  dogs  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  about  December  15th,  when  the 
freeze-up  is  sufficient  to  permit  traveling 
on  the  coast  ice.  This  should  carry  me  to 
Rigalet  early  in  March  or  late  February, 
and  permit  me  to  reach  the  Sugurway 
River  and  railroad  before  the  thaw  late 
in  April;  then  I  shall  reach  New  York  in 
two  days,  and  I  hope  have  a  "bang  up" 
story  for  Outing. 

Now  that  you  know  my  plans  in  detail 
I  shall  tell  you  something  of  our  journey 
from  Lake  Nippishish,  from  which  point 
I  sent  you  letters  by  the  man  I  sent  back 
from  here — Duncan  McLean. 

After  McLean  left  us  we  made  much 
better  progress  than  previously — scouting 
almost  daily  for  the  trail.  Pete,  with  won- 
derful intuition  always  found  it,  although 
at  times  it  was  so  nearly  obliterated  that 


only  for  two  or  three  yards  at  a  time  would 
it  be  visible,  in  stretches  of  a  mile  or  more 
through  many  lakes,  large  and  small. 
From  Northwest  River  to  Nippishish  we 
covered  eighty-six  miles,  and  this  included 
thirteen  portages,  the  largest,  from  the  Nas- 
coupee  River  to  a  small  lake,  being  five  and 
one-half  miles,  and  rising  in  the  first  two 
miles  to  an  elevation  of  1050  feet  above  the 
river.  From  Nippishish  to  Seal  Lake  we 
made  twenty  portages  and  covered  in  a 
stretch  seventy-one  miles,  mapping  several 
good-sized  lakes  and  one  river  from  source 
to  finish.  From  Seal  Lake  we  ascended 
the  Nascoupee,  for  the  most  part  against 
a  very  swift  current,  paddling  where  we 
could  and  tracking  where  the  water  was 
too  swift  to  paddle,  and  making  two  port- 
ages, for  a  distance  of  seventy-one  miles. 
At  this  point  we  found  the  old  Indian 
portage — again  through  Pete's  remarkable 
instinct — and  started  forward,  reaching 
this  point  the  day  before  yesterday.  Some- 
where behind  us  we  lost  the  trail,  and 
have  gone  far  astray.  Yesterday  morning 
I  sent  Pete  and  Easton  on  a  scouting  trip 
to  a  high  peak  some  twelve  miles  to  the 
westward.  They  climbed  the  peak  and 
found  that  we  were  paralleling  Michika- 
mau,  and  that  the  lake  lay  some  six  miles 
to  the  westward  of  the  mountains  they 
were  on,  and  the  Nascoupee  River  several 
miles  to  the  southward,  and  that  some  long, 
hard  portages  through  some  deep  marshes 
are  necessary  to  take  us  to  the  lake.  Since 
leaving  the  Nascoupee  the  last  time  (and,  by 
the  way,  it  was  at  this  point  when  we  left  the 
river  I  made  the  cache)  we  have  traveled 
some  seventy-three  miles  and  have  made 
thirty-four  portages,  the  longest  seven  and 
one-half  miles.  Thus  since  leaving  North- 
west River  Post,  which  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  inland,  we  have  traveled  three 
hundred  and  one  miles — four  hundred  and 
fifty-one  miles  from  the  coast — and  made 
sixty-eight  portages. 

During  the  trip  we  have  killed  two  cari- 
bou, several  geese,  ducks,  spruce-grouse, 
willow  and  rock  ptarmigan,  three  porcu- 
pines, one  rabbit,  one  loon,  and  a  number 
of  small  owls  and  gulls.  Previous  to  leav- 
ing the  Nascoupee  on  this  ldng,  last  portage 
to  this  point,  we  found  game  moderately 
plentiful  and  fish  could  be  had  at  any  time; 
since  beginning  the  portage  we  have  found 
no  fresh  caribou  signs,  no  fish  until  within 
a  day  or  two — in  fact  nothing  but  a  half 
dozen  grouse  and  ptarmigan  and  a  number 
of  owls.  This  scarcity  of  grouse  and  fish 
has  alarmed  me.  The  country  has  been 
recently  burned,  and  the  white  caribou 
moss  has  not  yet  renewed  itself.  Evident- 
ly the  fire  drove  game  away,  and  it  has 
not  yet  come  back.  Three  days  ago  we 
reached  again  an  unburnt  country  and 
entered  a  series  of  large  lakes,  and  this 
morning  had  a  few  fish  in  our  net.  There 
is  no  game  in  sight,  however,  but  plenty 
of  fresh  wolf  signs — the  big  timber  wolves 
are  around. 
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Our  shotgun  has  been  our  salvation.  I 
shall  take  with  me  also  my  .33  Winchester, 
and  hope  farther  on  to  find  ptarmigan  and 
caribou  in  plenty. 

Richards  has  rendered  me  valuable  aid 
in  the  topographical  work  as  well  as  geo- 
logical, and  Easton  has  made  a  collection 
of  the  flora,  and  made  extensive  notes  on 
the  timber  growth.  I  have  done  the  me- 
teorological work,  taking  readings  from 
barometer  and  thermometer  and  noting 
winds  and  clouds  three  times  a  day,  and 
have  arranged  with  Mr.  Cotter  at  North- 
west River  to  take  similar  readings  there 
as  the  base  station,  that  corrections  may 
be  made.  He  has  a  fine  mercurial  barom- 
eter and  a  first-class  thermometer,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Dominion  government.  This 
scientific  work  will  still  the  criticisms  that 
the  expedition  could,  in  any  event,  result 
in  nothing  of  value  to  the  world. 

I  have  instructed  Richards  to  make  for 
you  and  to  deliver  to  you  at  once,  upon  his 
arrival  in  New  York,  an  outline  map  of 
our  route,  and  personally  explain  to  you 
the  geography  of  the  country,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  it  at  various  points  of  our 
route,  that  you  may  be  well  informed. 

Pete  has  just  been  in  the  tent  where  I 
am  writing,  talking  to  me  privately  about 
how  badly  he  feels  at  parting.  The  dear 
old  fellow  was  almost  in  tears.  "It  just 
like  losing  two  men.  I  feel  bad,  and  think 
of  you  much;  I  feel  very  bad;  your  sister, 
she  worry,  feel  bad.  I  don't  like  go  back 
without  you.  I  want  stay  with  you,  see 
you  through,  don't  know  how  I  meet  your 
sister."  I  talked  to  him  and  made  him 
feel  better  about  it.  He  is  not  the  kind 
of  Indian  that  deserts  one. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  send- 
ing no  man  back  because  of  disloyalty  or 
lack  of  endeavor.  In  fact  it  has  been  very 
hard  for  me  to  choose  or  to  send  any  one 
of  them  home.  Richards  must  go  back  in 
accordance  with  my»promise  to  his  mother 
that  he  should  be  in  New  York  in  October 
to  resume  his  college  work  at  Columbia — 
he  is  very  reluctant  to  go.     Stanton  has 


been  a  thoroughly  first-class  man,  and  es- 
pecially helpful  to  me  in  his  advice.  No 
work  has  been  too  hard  for  him  and  he  has 
never  grumbled  at  anything.  He  has  al- 
ways been  ready  to  shoulder  more  than  his 
part  of  the  drudgery  and  has  done  more 
than  well.  As  I  said  in  the  early  part  of 
this  letter  it  is  very  hard  to  part  from  him, 
and  only  that  it  is  my  order  through  ab- 
solute necessity  he  would  not  go  back. 
He  is  willing  and  ready  to  share  all  dan- 
gers. One  of  the  main  reasons  that  I  have 
chosen  Easton  as  my  companion  in  the 
advance  march  is  his  greater  winter  ex- 
perience in  open-water  canoeing  in  rough 
weather  than  Stanton  has. 

Upon  my  return  I  shall  communicate 
with  you  at  once  by  wire  from  the  first 
telegraph  station  reached.  I  believe  this 
long  day  trip,  with  Eskimo  drums,  snow 
iglos  and  the  northern  life  will  add  greatly 
to  the  human  interest  of  the  story,  and  al- 
though I  cannot  well  afford  the  time  I  shall 
feel  satisfied  if  it  is  successful. 

With  best  wishes  to  yourself  personally, 
and  to  the  other  gentlemen  of  Outing,  I 
shall  say  good-by  for  many  months.  Do 
not  fear  for  our  safety — I  know  how  to 
care  for  myself  in  the  bush. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Dillon  Wallace. 

Later 
Lake  Michikamau, 
Sunday,  September  3d,  1905. 
Hurrah!     We're  here  at  last.     Now  for 
the  George  River  and  success.     It's  a  great 
day  in  every  respect.     Outing  shall  have 
a  good  story. 

Dillon  Wallace. 

A  Still  Later  Cable 

St.  John,  N.  F. 
November  22,  1905. 
Dillon  Wallace  writes,  -eached  Ungava 
safely  with  companion  October    16th,    re- 
turned around  coast  by  dog  sleds.     Has 
written  you  fully. 

P.  T.  McGrath. 
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FIFTY    MILLION    DOLLARS    FOR    GOOD    ROADS 

THE  $50,000,000  appropriation  for  good 
roads  in  New  York  state  certainly 
will,  if  all  spent  for  roads  and  not  for  poli- 
tics, insure  this  state  the  best  roads  in  the 
country.  The  amount  spent  by  towns, 
counties  and  state  for  road  improvement 
since  1898  was  $11,508,133.  There  are  in 
this  state  74,097  miles  of  highway,  of  which 
38,000  miles  are  repaired  and  maintained 
under  the  day's  work  system — working  out 


taxes  at  $1.50  a  day  instead  of  paying  taxes 
in  cash. 

Already  there  are  16,000  miles  of  good 
roads  in  this  state  made  at  an  expense  of 
about  eleven  and  one-half  millions.  In  ten 
years — the  time  allowed  for  the  spending 
of  the  $50,000,000 — New  York  should  have 
perfect  roads  from  one  end  of  the  state  to 
the  other,  and  hundreds  of  thoroughfares 
improved  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the 
Long  Island  Sound. 

A  portion  of  the  appropriation  could  be 
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advantageously  spent  upon  the  men  who 
work  out  their  taxes  by  appointing  a  man 
in  each  county  to  teach  the  rudiments  of 
road  building,  especially  the  inexpensive, 
practical  and  effective  split-log  method, 
which  has  been  so  successfully  used  in  the 
Western  country. 

New  York  state  spent  in  1904  over 
$300,000  more  than  did  New  Jersey,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  combined;  but 
this  is  in  a  measure  accounted  for  in  the 
fact  that  these  three  states  have  spent  noth- 
ing to  speak  of  in  improvement  or  build- 
ing, all  their  appropriation  having  gone  for 
maintenance,  while  New  York  built  nearly 
seven  hundred  miles  of  highway  in  1904. 

State  Engineer  Henry  C.  Van  Alstyn, 
under  whose  administration  New  York 
state's  road  improvement  has  been  rapid, 
is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  to 
build  properly  one  mile  of  road  costs  about 
$7,000.  At  this  figure  $50,000,000  would 
build  7,500  miles,  approximately — or  one 
mile  in  ten  throughout  the  state.  This 
would  bring  every  farm  in  the  state  within 
five  miles  of  an  improved  thoroughfare, 
while  sixty  per  cent,  of  them  will  either  be 
directly  on  or  within  three  miles  of  a  ma- 
cadam road.  This  brings  out  the  truth 
that  the  farmer,  and  not  the  automobilist, 
will  be  the  great  gainer  through  the  invest- 
ment of  the  $50,000,000. 

DO    AUTOMOBILES     INJURE   ROADS? 

The  charge  has  been  made  in  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  by  a  committee  of  citizens,  that 
automobiles  injure  the  roads.  This  is 
ridiculous  from  the  state  engineer's  view- 
point, inasmuch  as  wide  tires  on  wagons 
allow  the  owner  a  reduction  in  his  taxes. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  skidding  around 
curves  throws  the  top  dressing  into  the 
ditch,  but  the  man  who  shoots  around 
curves  violates  the  speed  law,  so  he  may 
easily  be  reached. 

The  Iowa  State  Highway  Commission 
has  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It 
has  opened  in  the  State  College  in  Ames  a 
fine  course  in  road  building  and  improve- 
ment. 

THE    COMMERCIAL     MOTOR    VEHICLE 

Beyond  doubt  the  motor  vehicle  for 
commercial  purposes  has  become  indis- 
pensable, not  only  for  delivery  purposes, 
but  more  especially  for  handling  passenger 
traffic  and  for  long  Western  stage  lines. 
This  particularly  is  true  in  the  case  of 
vehicles  used  the  year  round.  The  prob- 
lem of  heating  and  lighting  has  been  solved 
— or  can  be — and  in  this  wise,  if  the  motive 
power  be  gasoline:  The  heat  from  the  ex- 
haust gases  or  the  cooling  water  may  be 
utilized  by  installing  radiators  along  the 
floor  of  the  car.  This  heat  naturally  would 
go  to  waste,  so  that  the  problem  of  heat- 
ing is  solved  at  almost  no  cost  —  none, 
in  fact,  other  than  the  cost  of  radiators. 
The  lighting  question  is  not  much  more  dif- 


ficult of  solution.  A  small  dynamo  driven 
direct  from  the  engine,  together  with  a 
storage  battery,  furnishes  an  electric  power 
plant  which  may  be  depended  upon  at  all 
times.  Many  of  the  up-to-date  stage  lines 
in  the  West — notably  the  longest  line  in 
this  country,  between  Torrence  and  Ros- 
well,  Mexico,  a  distance  of  105  miles — is 
having  this  sort  of  stage  built;  and  while 
one  travels  across  the  prairie  in  the  cold- 
est of  weather  he  is  as  comfortable  as  in  a 
Pullman,  and  traveling  at  twenty  miles  an 
hour  and  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  a  mile.  The 
same  lighting  and  heating  proposition  may 
be  applied  to  delivery  wagons,  and  for  the 
matter  of  that,  to  limousine  and  landaulet. 
Then,  too,  the  baggage  wagon  that  will 
carry  5,000  pounds  at  a  load  and  bring  it 
round  to  us  at  ten  miles  an  hour  will  enable 
us  to  go  out  of  town  and  have  our  trunk 
sent  to  the  depot  on  the  same  day.  This  in 
itself  makes  the  automobile  baggage  wagon 
a  boon  to  humanity,  and  will  take  much 
imaginary  trouble  from  the  minds  of  the 
Haines  Society,  for  all  the  troubles  will  be 
tire  troubles,  with  no  hatrack  horses  and 
cruelty  to  animals. 

ANOTHER    ANTI-FREEZING    SOLUTION 

With  the  coming  of  cold  weather  a  for- 
mula for  a  good  anti-freezing  solution  to 
be  used  in  motor  vehicle  radiators  may  not 
come  amiss.  One  of  the  best  solutions  for 
this  purpose  is:  glycerine,  forty-nine  per 
cent.;  sodium  carbonate,  two  per  cent.; 
water,  forty-nine  per  cent.  One  filling  of 
the  water  system  will  last  indefinitely,  as 
neither  water  nor  gasoline  will  evapo- 
rate to  any  great  extent.  The  mixture  is 
comparatively  cheap,  and  thorough  testing 
has  proved  that  it  has  no  effect  on  galvan- 
ized iron  or  rubber  hose,  and  very  little 
action  on  copper.  A  mixture  of  equal  por- 
tions of  glycerine  and  water  shows  up  very 
well,  but  is  not  quite  as  good  as  the  formula 
above.  A  solution  of  calcium  chloride  and 
water  having  a  density  of  about  twenty- 
six  per  cent.  Baume  is  sometimes  used,  but 
the  one  objection  to  it  is  that  it  attacks 
galvanized  iron,  and  must  be  carefully  kept 
at  nearly  the  same  density  all  the  time  to 
give  it  good  anti-freezing  qualities.  An- 
other mixture  sometimes  used,  and  one 
which  has  practically  no  action  on  any  of 
the  metals,  is:  alcohol,  twenty-five  per 
cent. ;  water,  seventy-five  per  cent. ;  or 
alcohol,  thirty-five  per  cent. ;  water,  sixty- 
five  per  cent.  When  either  of  these  solu- 
tions is  used  the  water  system  must  be  kept 
enclosed  and  perfectly  tight  in  order  to 
keep  the  solution  at  the  proper  strength. 

AUTOMOBILE    ACCIDENTS AND    REASONS 

Of  course  automobile  accidents  cannot 
be  attributed  to  any  one  thing,  but  certain 
it  is  that  the  long-suffering  and  much- 
abused  term  "recklessness"  is  not  by  any 
means  the  chief  offender,  as  generally  is 
charged. 
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If  one  will  substitute  inability,  the  truth 
more  nearly  will  be  reached.  Inability  not 
alone  to  expertly  run  a  car,  but  inability 
to  realize  the  power  that  is  placed  in  one's 
hands,  and  the  great  responsibility  at- 
tached to  that  power;  inability  to  realize 
the  fact  that  others  have  rights  on  the  high- 
ways, though  they  may  prefer  to  drive  a 
horse  instead  of  an  engine.  These  seldom 
are  the  kind  of  persons  who  have  courage 
to  protect  their  rights  afoot.  They  have 
no  physical  courage,  but  the  sensation  of 
having  strength  that  belongs  not  to  them- 
selves momentarily  turns  their  heads,  and 
they  relapse  into  their  natural  selves  and 
contract  "greedomania." 

A  reckless  man  in  any  sport  is  not  dan- 
gerous, for  he  generally  has  courage,  and 
with  that  courage  some  judgment;  and  even 
when  he  suffers  through  his  recklessness, 
generally  he  suffers  alone. 

It  is  the  "road  hog"  who  is  to  be  feared 
in  automobiling,  and,  thank  Heaven!  there 
is  only  a  small  percentage  of  this  variety 
in  the  motor  world,  as  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  with  nearly  twenty-five  thousand 
automobiles  in  New  York  state  only  five 
hundred  persons  were  injured  by  motor 
cars  during  the  year  just  past,  and  many 
of  these  must  be  charged  to  the  injured 
persons  and  stupidity  of  the  street-cross- 
ing public,  for  even  with  automobiles 
there  are  some  few  unavoidable  accidents. 
In  London  and  Paris  together  there  were 
fewer  automobile  accidents  than  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  which  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  fact  that  the  people 
in  Europe  are  more  used  to  running  cars 
and  seeing  them,  but  it  is  more  likely 
because  of  the  severity  with  which  offend- 
ing chauffeurs  are  dealt. 

It  is  she-,",  n  that  horse-drawn  vehicles 
were  responsitle  for  many  more  accidents 
than  automobik 3  in  a  dozen  cities;  which, 
however,  proves  little  because  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  i&rnier  in  every  city  in 
the  world,  in  addition  to  which  the  injuries 
in  almost  every  case  were  less  severe. 

One  oi  the  best  accident  preventives  for 
insane  ai^veis  would  be  an  example  such  as 
was  recently  made  of  a  well-known  Amer- 
ican in  Pans- — a  jail  sentence  and  a  heavy 
fine  payable  to  the  family  of  the  person 
killed.  The  fear  of  jail  is  held  by  wealth 
and  poverty  alike,  whereas  a  fine  means 
only  a  mild  protest  from  the  intemperate 
driver.  Three  months  in  jail  for  a  few 
"deserving  Americans"  wotild  save  time 
and  money  spent  in  legislation,  and  be  an 
everlasting  benefit  to  the  motorist  who  runs 
a  car  like  a  sane  gentleman. 

License  the  man  and  not  the  car,  and  be- 
fore any  license  be  granted  the  applicant 
should  be  compelled  to  pass  a  practical 
examination  and  then  granted  a  sixty-day 
probatory  certificate,  which  should  not  be 
made  permanent  unless  the  holder  had  a 
clean  record.  No  license  should  be  granted 
to  children,  as  now  is  done. 


HOW    TO    TAKE    CORNERS 

Taking  corners  at  a  high  speed  is  danger- 
ous, not  only  to  occupants  of  the  car  but 
to  any  one  else  who  happens  to  be  near  the 
turn.  To  this  particular  form  of  "road 
hog"  three  out  of  every  four  out-of-town 
accidents  are  accountable.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  New  Jersey. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  driver  to  see  down 
the  street  until  he  has  negotiated  the  turn, 
which  generally  is  too  late  to  avoid  a  col- 
lision with  horse,  car,  or  pedestrian  travel- 
ing the  hidden  road. 

A  little  common  sense  will  enable  the 
motorist  to  avoid  this  contingency.  First 
of  all  he  should  reduce  his  speed  to  a  mini- 
mum. Then,  if  approaching  from  the  left 
instead  of  continuing  to  the  narrow  road 
on  his  own — the  right — side  of  the  main 
road,  he  should  run  over  to  the  left,  and 
when  abreast  the  treed  way,  so  that  he  has 
a  clear  view  of  it  for  a  distance,  turn 
straight  in.  He  should  adopt  the  same  tac- 
tics in  passing  these  narrow,  treed  roads — 
swinging  to  the  left  until  he  has  passed, 
then  run  back  to  the  right.  In  approach- 
ing from  the  right  he  has  only  to  stay  on 
that  side,  and  when  opposite  the  narrow 
way  turn  in. 

don'ts  that  will  prevent  accidents 

Don't  allow  your  chauffeur  to  drink 
liquor  while  in  charge  of  your  car.  If 
running  your  own  car  avoid  rum  your- 
self. 

Don't  run  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road 
except  at  narrow,  intersecting  streets. 

Don't  try  to  see  how  close  you  can  run 
to  pedestrians.  Give  them  even  more 
room  than  they  require.  Many  walkers 
have  heart  trouble. 

Don't  take  any  kind  of  a  turn  or  curve 
at  twenty  miles  an  hour;  better  go  four 
miles  and  be  able  to  do  it  again. 

Don't  put  oil  on  your  registration  num- 
ber and  throw  dust  on  it.  An  honest  man 
isn't  afraid  of  identification. 

Don't  toot  your  horn  in  passing  horses 
unless  approaching  from  behind,  and  then 
not  unless  absolutely  necessary.  There 
still  are  some  spirited  animals. 

Don't  blow  your  Gabriel  horn  contin- 
ually in  a  city  street.  A  little  of  it  is 
music;  too  much  is  a  disagreeable,  irritat- 
ing racket. 

Don't  forget  to  light  your  lamps  one 
hour  before  sunset;  then  you  will  have 
more  chance  than  the  wagon  ahead  with- 
out lights — and  be  within  the  law. 

Don't  grab  at  the  things  that  concern 
the  chauffeur,  and  don't  ever  take  a  passen- 
ger again  who  has  grabbed  once — if  you 
ever  are  able  to  go  out  again. 

Don't  run  away  after  running  down  any- 
body; you'll  stand  a  better  chance  if  you 
stay. 

Don't  ever  act  like  anything  but  an  in- 
telligent gentleman. 
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By  F.   M.   WARE 


EXPERIENCES  with  horseflesh  which 
do  not  include  the  triumphs  and  the 
failures,  the  troubles  and  the  joys  of  owner- 
ship, are  barren  incidents  indeed.  To  ac- 
quire a  horse,  one  must  go  through  the  pre- 
liminary mysteries  of  trial  and  purchase; 
and  it  is  to  help  such  adventurous  novices 
that  this  article  is  written. 

Rationally  considered,  the  purchase  of 
a  horse  is  a  most  commonplace  affair.  We 
are  wont,  however,  to  regard  the  proceed- 
ing through  the  haze  surrounding  all 
delightful,  unusual  and  rather  risque  ex- 
periments, and  to  acquire  our  "gee-gees" 
as  we  do  no  other  commodity  whatever; 
to  regard  our  familiars  who  are  (or  claim 
to  be)  au  fait  at  such  investments  as 
possessed  of  superhuman  wisdom  and  per- 
sonal acumen;  and  generally  to  suspect  in 
a  simple  and  straightforward  business  un- 
dertaking a  cunning  and  chicanery  worthy 
to  adorn  the  devious  ways  of  a  modern 
Machiavelli.  If  you  want  a  horse,  go  bold- 
ly to  any  dealer  who  advertises  under  his 
own  name  and  from  his  business  address; 
and  be  fully  prepared  to  pay  him  a  fair 
price;  tell  him  candidly  what  you  want, 
and  what  figure  the  purchase  price  must 
not  exceed.  Inform  him  also  that  the 
animal  selected  need  please  neither  wife, 
brother,  father  (or  other  relative)  nor 
carping  friends;  and  also  that  you  know 
absolutely  nothing  (or  very  little)  about 
horses.  These  two  statements  will  afford 
unmixed  satisfaction  to  the  purveyor — 
for  while  the  last  was  patent  to  him  the 
moment  you  entered  his  door,  and  before 
you  opened  your  mouth,  his  misgivings 
upon  the  other  point — that  of  relatives  and 
friends  (especially  feminine — oh!  especially 
feminine)  are,  from  bitter  and  constant 
experiences,  most  active.  Realize  that, 
whatever  steed  is  purchased,  and  however 
cheaply  you  think  you  buy  it,  you  always 
pay  full  market  price — or  you  wouldn't 
get  it.  Why  shouldn't  you?  The  dealer 
is  neither  a  Santa  Claus  nor  a  philan- 
thropist; there  is  nothing  about  you  which 
would  lead  strangers  offhand  to  endow  you 
with  $500  horses  at  $250.  You  could 
never  afford  to  buy  a  horse  yourself  at  any 
figure  had  you  not,  in  your  own  line  of 
work,  been  able  to  realize  full  value  (and 
a  bit  over)  for  your  time,  knowledge  and 
experience.  Be  fair,  and  give  the  other 
fellow  a  chance. 

Remember,  he  is  trying  to  suit  you — 
so  be  frank  with  him.  Tell  him  exactly 
what  you  want  as  to  qualities;  let  him 
realize  what  a  duffer  you  are  at  riding  and 
driving  that  he  may,  without  wounding 
that  tender  heart,  equip  you  with  a  steed 


within  your  powers  to  control;  explain  to 
him  just  what  you  expect  in  the  way  of  a 
trial,  and  just  what  horrifying  objects  the 
candidate  must  immovably  face;  drive  (or 
ride)  him  yourself  to  meet  these  obsta- 
cles out  of  the  stable  door,  up  the  street, 
and  all  the  way,  nor  suffer  yourself  to  be 
jollied  into  letting  any  artful  "nagsman" 
put  the  animal  through  his  paces.  Such 
details  as  this  you,  and  you  alone,  are  com- 
petent to  pass  upon,  and  nothing  but  false 
pride  ever  prevents  any  would-be  buyer 
from  making  a  clean  breast  upon  these 
points,  and  helping  the  dealer  to  succeed 
in  what  he  is  ardently  trying  to  do — suit 
a  customer,  and  sell  a  horse.  Take  no 
one's  "say  so,"  on  any  of  the  matters  of 
mouth,  manners,  courage,  etc.,  etc.  Tell 
the  dealer  in  advance  just  what  trial  you 
will  exact.  If  he  objects  let  him  keep 
his  horse — there  are  plenty  of  dealers — 
but  let  him  fully  understand,  before  you 
put  him  to  any  trouble,  just  what  you  mean 
to  do  with  his  property.  That  is  fair  and 
business-like;  if  the  trial  is  satisfactory, 
the  horse  is  half  sold.  No  dealer  will  find 
any  fault  with  rational  requests. 

From  the  moment  you  set  eyes  on  your 
prospective  purchase  he  is  under  suspicion. 
The  matter  of  soundness,  etc.,  can  be 
passed  upon  by  a  veterinarian  (by  arrange- 
ment, of  course,  with  the  dealer,  whose 
sanction  one  should  always  ask  to  this  pro- 
ceeding; otherwise,  having  exacted  his 
(the  dealer's)  personal  guarantee  of  sound- 
ness, the  announcement  that  one  proposes 
to  have  another's  opinion  upon  what  is 
already  guaranteed  by  bond  savors  of  gra- 
tuitous, though  thoughtless,  insult).  Upon 
such  details  you  will  be  incompetent  to  de- 
cide (usually),  and  never,  even  in  cases  of 
really  liberal  personal  experience,  one  half 
as  competent  as  you  imagine  yourself. 

Therefore  never  have  a  horse  brought 
out,  or  up,  or  down,  to  you,  but  go  to  his 
stall,  and  investigate  for  yourself  certain 
details  which,  once  you  know  them,  re- 
quire no  special  acumen  to  decide  upon, 
or  to  be  aware  of.  For  instance,  is  there 
grain  in  the  manger,  and  the  hour  of  feed- 
ing some  time  past?  He  may  be  a  bad 
feeder,  nervous,  delicate — well  to  call  the 
veterinarian's  attention  to  this  point.  Is 
the  straw  under  his  fore  feet  unusually 
trampled  or  broken?  Maybe  one  of  these 
irritable,  nervous  "weavers"  (horses  which 
constantly  sway  from  side  to  side),  who 
are  generally  also  bad  feeders  and  poor 
property.  Are  the  stall  posts  or  sides 
battered?  He  may  be  a  kicker  (by  day 
or  night,  spoiling  his  own  rest  and  that 
of  other   horses).      Does   he   tear,    or   eat 
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his  blankets?  Is  he  tied  in  any  special 
way,  or  simply  and  as  other  horses  are? 
Is  he  gentle  to  approach  and  to  handle — 
no  nipping,  kicking,  or  pulling  back  on  the 
halter?  Does  he  stand  square  on  both  fore 
feet,  or  rest  one  or  both  alternately?  Does 
he  back  quietly  from  the  stall,  picking  up 
each  hind  leg  without  sudden  spasmodic 
jerking?  And  when  he  turns  in  the  gang- 
way does  he  do  so  smoothly,  or  does  he 
flinch  (in  front)  as  if  the  boards  were  not 
even,  or  his  feet  hurt  him  more  or  less? 
Are  his  eyes  staring  and  expressionless,  his 
ears  always  forward? — indications  of  de- 
fective vision. 

Once  out  of  the  stall,  notice  that  he  sub- 
mits quietly  to  being  wiped  over,  and  be- 
trays no  resentment,  while  harnessing,  at 
accepting  the  bit,  bridle,  crupper,  etc.,  etc., 
and  decorously  permitting  all  necessary 
alterations  and  attentions.  Accept  no  de- 
parture from  absolute  docility  of  deport- 
ment, for  be  sure  that  if  the  animal  be- 
trays either  excitability,  nervousness,  or 
vice  in  the  dealer's  hands,  he  will  be  far 
worse  with  you,  for  you  know  you  don't 
know,  and  he  will  know  you  don't  know — 
and  those  combinations  spell  trouble.  In 
the  same  way,  see  him  led  out  and  put  to 
the  vehicle  to  which  he  is  to  be  driven, 
noting  each  stage  of  the  process,  viewing 
him  always  with  the  icily  critical  eye  of  the 
individual  who  does  not  (yet)  own  him. 
Excuse  nothing,  and  make  allowances  for 
less.  If  he  makes  a  move  you  don't  fancy, 
say  so  frankly  and  look  further — there  are 
plenty  of  horses. 

Be  in  no  hurry  to  enter  the  vehicle  when 
all  is  ready.  Find  out,  right  here,  if  the 
horse  is  docile,  and  ready  to  stand  still 
until  signaled  to  go  on.  Have  him  turned 
aside  to  "cramp"  the  wheel,  and  then 
back  again,  before  you  get  up.  Some 
horses  will  stand  quietly  until  moved  once, 
and  then  plunge  away,  or  turn  round,  back, 
or  do  some  other  dangerous  or  annoying 
thing.  After  getting  in,  pick  up  your  reins, 
and,  when  ready,  signal  to  go  ahead,  which 
he  should  do,  of  course,  at  a  collected  walk. 
His  head  should  have  been  checked  up  (if 
you  use  or  require  a  check  rein)  before  he 
was  "put  to,"  and  he  must  good-naturedly 
submit  to  this  performance,  and  not  be- 
tray annoyance  by  plunging,  rearing  or 
running  back.  Once  he  is  under  way,  drive 
him  to  meet  the  objects  he  will  have  to  see 
in  your  ownership;  put  him  to  the  pace, 
and  rate  of  speed  you  require;  make  him 
back,  stop  and  stand  unexpectedly,  and 
from  all  rates  of  progression;  notice  care- 
fully if  he  pulls,  if  he  "drives  on,"  i.e.,  pulls 
on  either  rein;  or  is  sluggish,  or  carries  his 
head  too  high  or  too  low,  or  travels  side- 
ways against  either  shaft,  or  notices  the 
breeching  when  going  down  hill,  or  minds 
the  whip  if  sharply  flicked  near  the  root  of 
the  tail  (be  careful  here,  or  he  may  kick 
if  sharply  struck),  or  if  he  overreaches,  or 
if,  by  the  play  of  the  ears  at  your  voice,  he 
shows  good  hearing,  or  if  he  betrays  any 


dislike  for  any  of  the  passing  vehicles,  etc., 
or  passed  objects.  To  distinguish  and  de- 
tect all  these  and  other  details  requires 
neither  skill  nor  horsemanship,  but  merely 
ordinary  observation,  and  a  resolution  to 
satisfy  one's  self  absolutely  on  every  point  as 
it  presents  itself,  and  to  listen  neither  to 
the  blandishments  of  the  dealer,  nor  the 
opinions  of  friends  and  relatives.  Be  sure 
that  your  steed  turns  willingly  to  either 
hand — many  horses  do  not;  and  having 
satisfied  yourself  upon  every  subject  but 
that  of  price,  pay  the  previously  agreed- 
upon  sum  (which  always  should  be  thus 
preliminarily  settled),  with  the  proviso  that 
the  veterinarian,  to  whose  inspection  you 
insist  the  horse  shall  be  submitted,  passes 
the  animal  as  sound,  if  so  warranted,  or 
agrees  that  any  departures  are  such  only 
as  the  seller  specified. 

Beware  the  horse  whose  ears  are  always 
forward — he  is  blind,  or  deaf,  or  both. 
The  upright  ears  directed  backward  are 
an  invariable  sign  of  nervousness,  appre- 
hension or  vice,  and  of  a  disposition  sure 
to  sooner  or  later  cause  trouble.  Beware 
also  the  deep-set,  sullen,  "meaty"  eye, 
whether  with  or  without  much  white ;  and 
also  any  protruding  or  elevated  forehead, 
usual  in  horses  of  violent  and  unruly  tem- 
per. Do  not  buy  (unless  at  a  low  price) 
the  habitually  low -headed  horse — he  is 
badly  balanced  throughout.  Straight,  thick 
shoulders,  wide  on  top,  are  good  enough 
for  harness  work,  and  passable  under  sad- 
dle, but  never  to  be  preferred,  in  whatever 
variety  of  horse,  to  the  well-laid,  oblique, 
sharply  withered  shoulders,  so  generally 
sought,  so  rarely  found.  Never  buy  a  horse 
with  a  greyhound  shape  and  no  place  to 
carry  his  breakfast.  With  this  conforma- 
tion almost  always  go  ribs  as  flat  as  they 
are  short,  ragged  hips,  irritable  temper  and 
poor  appetite.  Pass  over  no  blemishes  on 
ankles  or  shin  bones  caused  by  interfering; 
and  see  that  the  hind  feet  are  not  stubbed 
off  by  over-reaching. 

The  size  of  your  purchase  will  depend 
altogether  upon  the  work  he  is  to  perform ; 
but  be  his  bulk  great  or  small,  it  should 
invariably  be  as  close  to  the  ground — i.e., 
on  as  short  legs — as  possible.  There  is 
nothing  that  a  long-legged  horse  can  do 
that  a  short -legged  animal  cannot  perform 
to  better  advantage  both  for  you  and  him- 
self. He  should  impress  you,  also,  as  being 
thick  through  the  body,  as  well  as  low-set; 
while  if  you  already  possess  the  vehicles 
before  which  he  is  to  work,  you  should 
harness  him  to  them,  or  to  their  proto- 
types, that  the  general  effect  may  be  se- 
cured, and  prove  such  as  will  satisfy  your 
requirements  in  this  respect. 

As  to  color,  the  dark  shades  are  much 
to  be  preferred,  be  the  predilection  for 
gray  or  roan  ever  so  strong.  These  horses' 
gray  hairs,  while  no  more  plentifully  shed 
than  those  of  any  other  color,  are  more 
conspicuous,  and  sadly  deface  clothing, 
carriage   lining   and   robes    (although   this 
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evil  may  be  minimized  if  the  groom  will 
carefully  wipe  the  horse  over  with  ros- 
ined hands  just  before  he  is  to  go  out). 
Again,  the  least  stain  is  always  visible  upon 
light-colored  animals,  and  such  horses  are 
of  course  more  conspicuous  than  others. 
White  legs  and  faces  are  matters  of  fancy, 
but  never  appropriate  to  family  or  fash- 
ionable carriages,  as  being  too  "sporty," 
while  the  ankles  at  least  easily  show  dirt. 
White  feet  are  generally  considered  as  lack- 
ing in  the  strength  of  the  dark,  through 
some  lack  of  the  pigment  which  the  latter 
possess.  That  this  is  true,  however,  is 
most  unlikely,  and  one  need  never  reject 
an  otherwise  satisfactory  purchase  simply 
because  of  this  peculiarity. 

When  one  comes  to  the  matter  of  sound- 
ness, one  touches  upon  that  old  familiar 
chord  upon  which  both  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional, buyer  and  seller,  harp  everlast- 
ingly; unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  rea- 
son for  insistence  upon  the  characteristic 
— yet  unwilling  to  abandon  the  demand, 
as  though  such  neglect  would  convict 
them  of  folly  and  of  stupid  and  unpar- 
donable oversight.  No  horse  is  absolute- 
ly sound,  nor  is  any  man.  Surely  if 
we  are  not  so  blessed,  similar  structural 
departures  in  our  steeds  may  be  leniently 
viewed.  If  they  do  their  work,  what  does 
it  matter  whether  they  be  sound  or  not? 
Do  you  care  if  your  clerk  has  a  baseball 
finger;  if  your  butler  has  corns;  if  your 
maid  has  hang-nails,  so  long  as  they  do 
their  work?  Sympathy  you  will  feel,  of 
course,  but  that  sentiment  is  but  too  often 
"from  der  face  oudt,"  as  the  comedian  says. 
Why  then  object  to  an  animal  to  whom 
the  appellation  "sound"  may  not  apply, 
provided  he  does  not  betray  his  infirmities, 
and  does  your  work  satisfactorily?  Es- 
pecially with  the  fact  in  view  that  such 
departures  from  the  normal  always  bring 
their  satisfactory  equivalent  in  reduced 
price.  Suppose  your  purchase  is  sound 
when  bought;  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  he  will  not  remain  so  if  you  use 
him  regularly  and  severely.  Think  what 
philosophical  comfort  you  may  derive,  and 
what  annoying  anxieties  you  may  avoid, 
if  you  are  relieved  once  and  for  all  of  the 
possibilities  in  the  line  of  acquired  unsound- 
ness by  buying  an  animal  already  more  or 
less  thoroughly  equipped  in  this  respect. 
The  buyer  cannot  be  too  earnestly  advised, 
after  the  veterinarian  has  inspected  the 
probable  purchase,  to  ask  that  functionary 
whether  in  his  opinion  any  existing  defects 
are  likely  to  affect  the  animal's  usefulness; 
and  if  he  says  he  thinks  not,  to  buy  at 
once,  unless  the  troubles  are  such  as  to 
cause  blemishes  unpleasant  to  behold. 

The  age  of  a  horse  has  much  to  do  with 
this  matter.  A  well-preserved  horse  of 
eight  to  even  twelve  years  of  age  has  many 
years  of  usefulness  before  him  (bar  acci- 
dents), has  passed  through  the  ailments 
peculiar  to  youth,  and  as  he  is  now,  so 
will  he  probably  continue.     In  fact  certain 


unsoundnesses,  like  curbs  and  splints,  are 
likely  to  lessen  and  even  to  disappear  with 
age,  while  the  soundest  young  horse  is  likely 
to  develop  them  both  almost  while  you  are 
looking  at  him,  and  to  be  seriously  inca- 
pacitated for  work  for  some  time  after. 
The  middle-aged  horse,  then,  by  all  means 
— always  wiser,  cheaper,  more  certainly 
durable,  more  probably  immune  to  illness 
or  lameness  of  any  serious  character. 

No  horse  is  likely  to  be  so  way  wise  and 
worldly  wise  at  the  age  of  five,  six,  or  seven 
as  to  be  what  is  called  in  the  trade  "fam- 
ily broke";  and  if  buyers  would  stop  and 
think,  they  would  realize  the  utter  folly 
of  expecting  such  sagacity,  knowing  as 
they  do,  and  as  the  dealer  will  frankly  tell 
them,  that  the  animal  is  "right  from  the 
country — just  off  the  farm."  Now  that 
locality  may  have  been  among  Vermont 
mountains,  or  Kansas  plains,  where  all 
sights,  save  birds,  chipmunks  and  prairie 
dogs  were  unusual;  all  sounds,  save  the 
murmuring  of  the  breezes  amidst  the  far- 
mer owner's  chin  whiskers,  matters  for 
terrified  investigation.  How  can  such  a 
creature  be  "family  broke"?  and,  further- 
more, how  can  he  possess  that  further 
accomplishment  so  universally  inquired 
for,  "Safe  for  a  woman  to  drive"? 

Now,  women  do  drive  horses— and  lots 
of  astounding  things  happen  every  day 
— but  the  husband,  father,  or  other  male 
relative  who  turns  her  (or  allows  her  to 
turn  herself)  loose  upon  the  highways  and 
byways,  unattended  by  groom  or  other 
thoroughly  competent  companion — a  men- 
ace to  the  traveling  public  and  to  herself — 
does  a  wicked  and  reprehensible  thing,  and 
is  courting  the  retribution  which  he  richly 
deserves.  For  him  the  Fool-Killer  should 
prepare  refined  tortures — "like  boiling  in 
oil"  as  Pooh-Bah  says.  No  horse  is  "safe 
for  a  woman  to  drive";  not  one  woman  in 
a  thousand  can  really  control  even  the 
gentlest  horse.  Look  over  the  first  female 
charioteer  you  meet — has  she  the  strength, 
the  grip,  the  presence  of  mind  to  act  ef- 
ficiently in  an  unexpected  emergency? — 
and  it  is  always  the  unexpected  that  hap- 
pens with  horses,  and  it  happens  like  a 
flash  when  it  does  occur.  Her  gloves  are 
frequently  too  small,  and  if  they  do  not 
cramp  her  hands,  they  ar^  tight  about  the 
wrists,  a  defect  equally  serious.  She  has 
never  been  taught,  and  does  not  herself 
know  how,  to  shut  her  hands;  the  reins 
hang  between  her  fingers — she  does  not 
grip  them.  She  has  no  strength  of  arm 
or  wrist,  if  she  had  the  grip;  nor,  had  she 
all  three  attributes,  has  she  the  presence 
of  mind  and  strength  of  nerve  to  act 
promptly,  ably  and  coolly  when  occasion 
calls.  Therefore  do  not  ask  any  dealer  to 
commit  himself  to  the  statement  that  a 
"woman  can  drive"  any  horse.  If  he  does 
he  is  lying,  for  he  knows  neither  the  ability 
of  the  woman,  nor  how  the  horse  may  act 
in  her  hands.  He  may  honestly  think  so ; 
but  he  is  culpable  to  make  the  assertion, 
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and  the  buyer  is  very  wrong  to  place  any 
dependence  whatever  upon  such  a  state- 
ment, which  really  ought  to  be  a  state's- 
prison  offense,  so  serious  a  menace  is  it  to 
the  safety  of  the  general  public — for  the 
effects  of  a  runaway  may  be  terrible  and 
far-reaching  indeed.  Be  your  own  judge 
on  this  point ;  if  you  are  idiot  enough  to 
trust  your  nearest  and  dearest  unattended 
behind  any  horse,  upon  your  head  be  the 
consequences.  The  "family  horse,"  or  the 
"horse  for  general  purposes,"  is  a  Jack-of- 
all-trades  which  never  satisfactorily  com- 
bines the  various  purposes  for  which  he  is 
presumably  purchased.  Either  he  is  too 
quiet  for  paterfamilias,  Or  too  spirited  for 
the  rest  of  the  family;  if  he  drives  well,  he 
is  not  usually  a  good  saddle  horse;  if  he  is 
large  enough  for  the  family  carriage,  he  is 
too  big  for  the  runabout,  etc.,  etc.  Our 
native  American  trotting-bred  horse  comes 
nearer  to  filling  the  bill  than  any  other 
possibly  can  do,  but  even  he  is  not  satis- 
factory at  such  mixed  work. 

It  was  specified  in  starting  that  the 
novice  should  confine  his  dealings  to  those 
men  who  did  business  under  their  own 
names,  and  in  well-known  stables;  and 
this  was  meant  as  a  warning  against  the 
suave  and  plausible  gentlemen  who,  under 
the  trade-name  of  "Gyps"  or  "Widow 
Ladies, "  annually  secure  to  themselves  large 
sums  of  money  by  trading  upon  the  cupid- 
ity of  the  public,  and  its  anxiety  to  get 
something  for  next  to  nothing.  The  daily 
papers  teem  with  advertisements.  About 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  them — frauds  and 
fakes  of  "gentlemen  leaving  town,"  "giving 
up  driving,"  "apply  to  my  coachman," 
"the  recently  bereaved  widow,"  or  "inex- 
perienced executor,"  as  well  as  the  auction 
sales  of  "property  of  So-and-so  deceased," 
— are  cleverly  managed  swindles,  which 
catch  an  astounding  number  of  really 
clever  people,  well  versed  in  wicked  ways, 
simply  by  appealing  to  the  baser  instincts 
which  lead  a  man  to  buy  at  what  he 
believes  below  value  articles  of  which 
dire  need  or  inexperience  force  the  owner 
to  dispose.  There  is  nothing  "coarse" 
about  the  work,  methods  or  appearance 
of  these  highwaymen.  They  handle  the 
victim  with  gloves,  and  relieve  him  of  his 
cash  so  scientifically  that  the  latter  is  gen- 
erally most  indignant  at  any  suggestions 
that  he  has  been  swindled.  No  one  need 
find  himself  in  this  humiliating  predicament 
if  he  will  but  patronize  any  of  the  well- 
known  members  of  the  trade  in  any  city. 

There  is  about  every  horse  a  something 
which  either  appeals  to,  or  repels,  each 
special  customer.  Where  this  is  the  case 
one  cannot  do  better,  if  the  impression  is 
favorable,  and  the  horse  suitable  in  char- 
acteristics and  in  price,  than  to  purchase, 
even  if  the  shape  and  size  are  not  quite 
what  one  would  prefer.     Somehow  a  wo- 


man almost  always  picks  out  a  horse  that 
fills  the  bill.  She  does  not  know  what  it 
is  about  him  that  she  fancies.  She  may 
praise  his  flowing  tail  or  his  arching  neck; 
yet  if  bought  upon  these  unstable  recom- 
mendations one  will  generally  get  a  good 
horse — and  for  reasons  which  are  sound 
and  logical:  (ist)  that  the  beast  is  really 
well-proportioned  and  in  that  he  appealed 
to  the  artistic  feminine  eye;  (2d)  a  well- 
proportioned  horse  is  generally  a  good 
horse.  Behind  all  the  reasons  that  any 
professional  or  amateur  can  or  will  give  for 
a  purchase,  and  more  dependable  than  all 
the  wisdom  which  bitter  experience  can 
give,  is  this  nameless  impress  of  fancy  or 
prejudice  which  in  transactions  in  horse- 
flesh is  really  the  leaven  of  the  whole  affair. 
The  novice  who,  disregarding  all  theories 
of  his  own  and  advice  of  friends,  buys  a 
horse  "just  because  I  liked  him,"  will  usu- 
ally rank  among  the  fortunate  few  who 
have  always 

"Ahorse  to  use,  to  lease,  or  lend 
To  pleasure  some  less  lucky  friend." 

No  sooner  does  any  would-be  owner  be- 
gin to  seriously  consider  the  purchase  of  a 
horse  than  he  begins  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  some  particular  shape  or  conformation, 
and  listens  to  the  opinions  of  knowing 
friends  upon  shoulders,  hocks,  legs,  etc., 
with  mixed  feelings  of  awe  and  curiosity. 
The  more  catholic  he  can  keep  his  taste  in 
all  such  matters  the  better  for  his  purse, 
his  pride  and  his  prejudices.  Horses  work 
in  all  shapes,  well  and  long,  and  while  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  those  blessed  with  cer- 
tain conformation  ought  to  perform  certain 
work  more  ably  than  others  not  so  fortu- 
nate, the  fact  remains  that  they  may  not. 
Narrow,  shelly  feet  ought  not  to  last ;  light 
bone  should  not  prove  durable;  straight, 
loaded  shoulders  are  called  a  serious  de- 
fect; narrow  loins  and  shallow  ribs  we  are 
told  to  shun  invariably;  and  numerous 
other  vital  (?)  defects  are  included  in  some 
hapless  specimen  .which  is  held  up  as  a 
horrible  example  of  our  folly  in  purchasing, 
and  yet  gives  the  lie  to  all  critics  and  theo- 
rists by  outlasting  and  outworking  all  his 
more  shapely  contemporaries.  What  seems 
handsome  to  some  may  appear  hideous  to 
others,  and  originality  and  independence 
are  as  desirable  attributes  in  shopping  for 
horses  as  in  other  pursuits. 

It  is  proposed  to  take  up  each  month  the 
various  details  of  feeding,  stabling,  groom- 
ing, shoeing  and  caring  for  the  horse  and 
his  belongings,  with  a  view  to  helping,  if 
possible,  the  novice  and  the  amateur. 
Various  considerations  of  soundness  will 
be  thoroughly  gone  into  in  a  non-technical 
fashion,  as  well  as  breaking,  training — for 
saddle  and  harness — schooling  jumpers, 
etc.  Questions  by  mail  will  be  cheerfully 
answered. 
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HOW    TO    IMPROVE    THE    GAME 

LAWS— FEED  FEATHERED  GAME 

IN  WINTER— OVERHAUL 

THE  SHOOTING  KIT 

By  LYNN  BOGUE  HUNT 

WELL,  the  season  is  nearly  over  at  last, 
or  should  be  for  birds,  at  all  events, 
and  reports  from  everywhere  say  it  was  a 
good  one.  The  only  growler  in  the  field 
is  the  market  gunner  in  those  good  states 
where  wisdom  has  made  it  impossible  for 
this  enemy  of  man  and  beast  to  operate 
from  September  until  April ;  and  his  com- 
plaint, thank  goodness!  falls  everywhere 
upon  unsympathetic  ears.  The  long  hoped 
for  results  from  careful  game  laws  faith- 
fully executed  are  making  themselves  felt, 
gaining  enthusiasts  from  among  the  in- 
different, and  inspiring  the  old  stagers  in 
game  protection  to  still  greater  effort. 
January  sees  the  beginning  of  the  legisla- 
tive sessions  in  a  majority  of  the  states  in 
the  Union,  and  at  this  time  no  club  of  gun 
lovers  need  be  idle  if  there  are  legal  flaws 
which  have  been  letting  go  the  cold-storage 
companies,  the  common  carriers,  or  their 
mean  confederate  the  game  butcher.  The 
action  of  clubs  carries  great  weight  with 
assemblymen.  Any  district  where  shoot- 
ing is  worth  while  has  gun  lovers  enough  to 
excite  the  respect  of  the  least  vote-greedy 
legislator.  These  hunters  should  get  to- 
gether, decide  what  is  wrong  with  the  game 
laws,  or  where  new  conditions  must  be  met 
with  new  laws,  and  then  everlastingly  wor- 
ry their  representative  until  he  succeeds 
with  their  measure. 

CARE    OF    THE    HUNGRY 

Organized  effort,  too,  is  most  effective 
in  the  game  field;  and  when  the  hungry 
moon  arrives,  which  is  soon  now,  it  will 
prove  good  to  have  divided  your  gunning 
district  into  sections,  with  one  plot  in 
charge  of  each  active  member  for  his  in- 
spection once  a  week  or  so,  or  oftener  when 
deep  snows  come  or  freezing  sleet.  Don't 
let  business  deprive  you  of  a  weekly  tramp 
afield  to  see  how  the  game  is  faring  and 
what  your  prospects  are  for  that  precious 
time  when  the  open  season  rolls  around 
again.  But  if  it's  not  possible  for  you  to 
do  this,  talk  with  the  farmers  when  they 
come  to  town  on  Saturdays,  and  tell  them 
quail  eat  more  potato-bugs  in  a  season 
than  all  other  birds  put  together,  and  that 
the  "pa'tridge's"  favorite  food  is  that 
wicked  oak  worm  that  sometimes  strips 
their  woods  so  bare.  Farmers  are  often 
the  salvation  of  game  in  their  section 
through   their  kindly  winter   feeding   and 


leaving  of  a  few  shocks  of  corn  afield.  I 
knew  one  who  attracted  nearly  a  hundred 
quail  to  his  premises  by  his  liberality  with 
grain,  and  I  viewed  the  pretty  little  fellows 
feeding  among  the  chickens  with  much 
anticipatory  satisfaction;  but  alack!  when 
the  season  opened  the  farm  was  literally 
plastered  with  "No  shooting"  signs,  and  he 
meant  it  too,  by  gum!  However,  the  three 
or  four  hundred  birds  resulting  from  that 
wintered  flock  couldn't  all  stay  on  a  sixty- 
acre  farm,  so  the  farmer's  care  was  produc- 
tive of  good  results  for  the  sportsmen  after 
all. 

Take  the  shotgun  with  you  on  these 
game-saving  cruises  and  a  few  shells  loaded 
with  fours  for  the  benefit  of  the  piratical 
red-tailed  hawk  or  the  stealthy  horned  owl 
which — silent  dread  of  the  darkness — must 
have  a  kill  every  other  day  or  so  to  keep 
his  soul  and  body  together.  Watch  for  the 
winding  track  of  the  man  who  may  be 
setting  snares,  and  if  you  come  upon  the 
dangling  form  of  a  grouse  or  hare  lose  no 
time  in  letting  the  warden  know  such  work 
is  going  on  under  his  nose. 

The  simplest,  cheapest  and  most  effective 
device  for  winter-feeding  quail  is  a  good- 
sized  brush  pile  just  far  enough  into  the 
thicket  to  escape  the  drifts.  Here  is  some- 
thing that,  no  matter  how  much  the  snow 
piles  up  on  top  and  around  it,  will  have 
nearly  bare  ground  underneath  and  plenty 
of  holes  to  reach  it  through.  This  sort  of 
a  feeding  place  is  one  that  the  wandering 
flock  is  bound  to  investigate,  and  once  hav- 
ing found  shelter  and  food  will  make  a  visit 
to  it  daily.  This  same  brush-pile  arrange- 
ment is  about  the  only  way  of  circumvent- 
ing the  quail's  deadliest  enemy,  freezing 
sleet.  The  birds  naturally  seek  shelter  be- 
neath the  snow  for  the  night,  and  invari- 
ably go  to  cover  a-wing  to  avoid  leaving  a 
trail.  Then  if,  while  cozily  tucked  away 
beneath  this  white  coverlet,  there  comes 
a  freezing  rain,  the  whole  brood  must  per- 
ish miserably  beneath  this  crust  through 
which  they  cannot  force  their  way.  Once 
a  flock  has  discovered  a  series  of  friendly 
brush  piles  which  in  some  mysterious  way 
always  provides  a  feast,  they  come  to  re- 
gard them  as  shelter  also;  and  thus  un- 
avoidably roost  in  a  place  from  which  there 
is  bound  to  be  some  avenue  of  escape,  no 
matter  what  the  weather  conditions. 

It  is  mighty  seldom  that  mere  mankind 
can  do  anything,  aside  from  legislation, 
that  will  help  his  lordship,  the  ruffed  grouse, 
to  continue  his  kind.  Sleet  may  be  a  tem- 
porary inconvenience  by  covering  the  poplar 
buds  and  cedar  berries,  but  that  strong  bill 
is  equal  to  half  an  inch  of  ice.  Food  of 
some  kind  is  always  to  be  had  and  no  favors 
asked.  If  you  will  make  it  a  point,  how- 
ever, to  prowl  through  the  hemlock  clumps 
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in  a  grouse  country  with  an  eye  open  for 
the  ruffianly  owl,  you  may  save  the  grouse 
some  loss  of  sleep,  to  say  the  least.  This 
fellow  hates  daylight,  but  his  fear  of  man 
is  greater  than  his  dislike  of  the  sun,  and 
unless  you  go  cautiously  his  sensitive  ears 
will  send  him  abroad  before  you  are  in 
range.  Then  it  is  ten  to  one  the  rascally 
crows  will  get  after  him,  and  if  you  remain 
quiet,  mob  him  back  to  the  very  cover  he 
started  from.  Steel  traps  are  valuable  al- 
lies in  warring  against  the  hawks  and  owls ; 
and  these  are  most  effectively  placed  on 
some  tall,  conspicuous  stub  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  good  cover. 

The  sulphurous  weasel  is  a  mortal  enemy 
of  all  small  game,  and  probably  not  a  few 
birds  come  to  grief  at  the  hands,  or  rather 
paws,  of  the  skunk.  One  of  the  most  de- 
structive creatures  in  the  list  is  the  house 
cat  with  hunting  propensities.  This  beast 
is  usually  one  of  the  wild  ones  that  live  at 
the  barn  and  never  allow  a  really  close 
approach  by  any  human  being;  so  shoot 
him  on  sight,  and  it's  dollars  to  doughnuts 
he  will  never  be  missed  at  home. 

Tramping  in  the  interest  of  game  pro- 
tection and  preservation  in  your  neighbor- 
hood need  never  be  a  task  if  you  keep  your 
eyes  open.  There  are  things  doing  and 
things  to  learn  always  for  the  soft -footed 
observer;  and  much  knowledge  gained  in 
this  way  of  feeding  habits,  etc.,  of  the  game 
will  prove  useful  when  the  shooting  begins 
again. 

OVERHAULING    THE    KIT 

I  know  some  gunners  who  boast  that 
since  the  advent  of  smokeless  powder  they 
clean  their  guns  only  at  the  end  of  each 
season,  and  think  it  a  waste  of  time  to  give 
them  further  attention.  As  to  their  other 
shooting  gear  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
any  notice  whatever  is  considered  super- 
fluous. I  cannot  say  that  they  are  less 
successful  afield  than  the  men  they  con- 
sider dudish,  but  I  am  quite  sure  they  miss 
much  of  the  genuine  pleasure  and  pride  of 
good  sportsmanship.  To  the  proper  sort 
of  gunner  the  winter  care  of  the  outfit  is  a 
labor  of  love  rather  than  a  task;  nor  is  it 
a  waste  of  time  from  the  most  practical 
point  of  view,  for  painstaking  care  of  any 
article  is  bound  to  double  its  useful  life, 
and  in  the  case  of  your  shooting  clothes 
and  boots  will  probably  preserve  you  from 
wetting  and  consequent  colds,  or  from  the 
more  irritating  experience  of  losing  shots 
subsequent  to  the  catching  of  briars  or 
twigs  in  some  convenient  tear  at  an  excit- 
ing moment.  If  the  heels  of  the  shoes  are 
run  over,  have  them  straightened,  look  well 
to  the  seams  and  have  broken  hooks  re- 
placed. Throw  away  the  tattered  laces 
and  substitute  new  ones.  And  above  all, 
don't  put  the  shoes  away  muddy  and  dry 
as  a  bone.  Clean  them  well  and  rub  soles- 
and  uppers  as  full  of  grease- as  they  will 
hold.  But  beware  of  rats  and  mice  when 
you   put   away   such   dainties   as  hunting 


shoes  soaked  in  tallow.  Look  out  for 
moths  too  when  you  put  away  the  shooting 
coat,  if  there  is  blood  or  grease  dried  into 
the  cloth.  Sew  that  buckle  back  upon  the 
leggings,  oil  the  straps  everywhere,  but 
particularly  that  one  which  goes  under  the 
foot.  Look  over  the  canvas  trousers  for 
tears  and  strained  seams.  Buttons  may  be 
loose  on  the  coat,  and  pockets  require  looking 
after.  Look  to  the  shell  pouches  in  the 
shooting  vest.  In  a  word  put  everything 
into  apple-pie  order  as  though  you  expected 
to  wear  it  to  a  ball,  and  when  occasion  does 
come  to  put  the  togs  on  again  you  will  be 
mightily  pleased  at  the  neatness  and  order 
in  which  you  find  your  outfit. 

As  to  the  guns,  they  must  have  attention 
occasionally  throughout  the  entire  year. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  your  gun  gets  a 
good  cleaning  every  time  it  is  used,  but  this 
won't  do  for  gun  preservation  for  all  time. 
Get  some  one  of  the  popular  gun  oils  or 
grease  (all  of  them  are  good),  and  with  a 
soft  wiper  coat  the  inside  of  the  barrel  well, 
then  dope  the  outside  likewise  with  an 
oiled  rag  and  put  the  barrels  in  the  case 
without  finger  marks  in  the  grease,  if  possi- 
ble, for  salt  perspiration  is  a  hungry  eater 
of  steel.  The  stock  may  be  examined  for 
scratches  and  these  same  repaired.  The 
firing  mechanism  should  be  well  oiled  and 
the  whole  put  away  like  the  barrels,  with- 
out finger  marks,  if  possible. 

But  don't  imagine  this  is  going  to  be 
enough  of  care  for  ten  months  or  six  months 
or  one  month  even,  or  you  are  likely  to  find 
a  sadly  disfigured  shooting  iron  when  next 
you  look  at  it.  Heat  will  run  the  grease  off 
from  some  part  or  other;  dampness  seems 
to  have  a  way  of  penetrating  the  thickest 
oil,  and  if  these  things  happen  rust  is  bound 
to  make  blots  on  a  finely  finished  surface. 
Spend  an  evening  every  other  week  at 
least  looking  over  the  guns. 

It  will  not  come  amiss  to  practice  at 
quickly  covering  some  spot  in  the  wall- 
paper design,  and  to  try  doubles  in  a  similar 
manner  for  the  sake  of  your  shooting  mus- 
cles. You  need  not  grin  at  this,  for  it  is 
surely  as  profitable  a  bit  of  play  as  the 
boxer's  toying  with  the  punching  bag  or 
the  oarsman's  pulling  at  the  gymnasium 
machine,  and  when  the  autumn  comes 
again  you  will  not  have  to  worry  back  into 
shape  while  the  birds  get  away. 

HOW  TO  FISH  ON  THE  ICE 
By  CLARENCE  DEMING 

FISHING  through  the  ice  has  often  been 
accused  of  not  being  a  real  angling 
sport,  and,  at  some  points,  the  harsh  im- 
peachment stands.  The  winter  fish  under 
the  ice  is  sluggish  as  compared  with  his  own 
status  in  open  waters.  He  has  little  dash 
or  vim  and  quite  loses,  both  by  nature  and 
environment,  his  title  as  a  "game"  fish — 
even  the  trout  or  small-mouthed  bass, 
when  taken  now  and  then  through  the  ice, 
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being  hard  to  distinguish  in  the  pull  from 
the  common  yellow  perch.  Then  again 
the  mechanisms  of  ice  fishing  are  relatively 
simple.  There  is  no  study  or  talk  of  gossa- 
mer lines,  of  supple  rods,  of  multiplying 
reels,  no  tricks  of  casting,  no  art  of  playing 
the  big  fish  to  his  death.  There  is  simply 
the  steady  haul,  the  instant  of  anxiety  as 
the  fish  strikes  the  nether  edge  of  the  ice 
hole,  a  moment  of  manipulation,  and  then 
either  the  bare  hook  or  the  easy  landing  of 
the  victim.  Not  much  here  on  the  face  of 
the  tale  to  sanction  winter  fishing  as  an 
orthodox  sport! 

But  when  read  between  its  somewhat 
prosaic  lines  winter  fishing  owns  some  gen- 
uine and  unique  charms.  Its  scenic  effects, 
with  sunlight  on  snow,  the  far-reaching 
plain  edged  with  dark  woodlands,  and, 
maybe,  a  few  distant  mountains  thrown 
in,  have  their  joys  for  the  eye.  Appetite 
and  energy  sharpen  in  the  bracing  air 
as  they  never  can  in  the  warmer  suns  of 
spring  and  summer  time,  and  there  is  a 
certain  alluring  breadth  of  pictorial  vision 
as  the  eye  sweeps  the  icy  field  for  the  red 
signals  of  the  swaying  tip-up.  Then  there 
is  the  charm  of  the  ice  basin  where  the  cap- 
tured fish  swim  in  a  kind  of  wintry  aqua- 
rium, and  the  pleasant  consciousness  of  the 
ulterior  fact  that  the  fish  are  to  reach  pan 
and  plate  in  prime  condition.  Finally,  if 
every  positive  attraction  were  struck  away, 
there  remains  for  ice  fishing  the  negative 
virtue  that  in  our  northern  climes  for  three 
or  four  months  in  the  twelve  it  is  the  only 
fishing  to  be  had.  It  has  the  merit  of  ex- 
clusiveness,  if  nothing  else,  and  challenges 
us  to  take  what  we  can  get. 

Winter  fishing  has  one  other  merit — 
which  all  true  sportsmen  will  recognize  as 
such — namely,  considerable  uncertainty. 
One  day  you  may  fish  certain  waters — 
whether  deep  or  shallow,  whether  weedy  or 
free — and  well  nigh  draw  a  blank,  while  the 
very  next  day  the  same  waters  will  give 
rich  finny  returns.  What  is  more  strange 
is  that  not  seldom  on  the  same  day  there 
will  be  good  luck  in  different  depths  and 
varying  waters  of  the  same  lake  or  pond; 
and  observation  through  the  clear  black 
ice  of  early  winter  or  late  autumn  has  con- 
vinced the  writer  that  these  mystic  fishy 
moods  of  biting  in  winter  are  almost  or 
quite  independent  of  the  movements  of  the 
schools  of  "bait"  fish.  About  all  that  can 
be  said  on  such  points  in  the  way  of  general 
suggestion  is  that  winter  fish  bite  usually 
better  on  a  mild  day  than  a  cold  one — best 
of  all  during  a  gentle  thaw;  that  they  take 
the  bait  more  freely  under  thin  ice — that 
is,  in  early  winter — than  after  the  ice 
has  thickened;  and  that  they  appear  to  be 
quite  unaffected  by  noise,  such  as  the  rum- 
ble of  skates  or  the  gentle  thunder  of  the 
"settling"  ice.  It  is  certain  that  some  of 
the  best  strings  of  a  lifetime  have  been 
taken  when  the  fun  of  skating  could  be 
joined  with  that  of  watching  the  lines. 

In  the  mechanism  of  winter  fishing  the 


tip-up — also  called  "type" — is  in  the  fore- 
ground. It  is  of  many  varieties,  and  on  it 
much  ingenuity  of  the  winter  fisherman 
has  been  spent.  One  may  find  tip-ups  of 
wood,  tip-ups  of  metal,  tip-ups  of  both  in 
combination,  tip-ups  of  a  clever  invention 
of  spool,  of  weights  and  of  springs.  But 
in  the  practical  merit  of  easy  making  and 
smooth  working  none  exceeds  this:  Take 
from  a  disused  umbrella  one  of  the  ribs — 
a  kind  of  special  providence,  seemingly, 
having  thus  designed  the  modern  cheap 
umbrella  for  its  secondary  use  in  tip-ups. 
Next  take  a  section  of  an  ordinary  lath  six 
inches  longer  than  the  distance  between 
the  central  loop — or  hole — in  the  rib  and 
its  lower  end.  Notch  deeply  one  end  of 
the  lath,  hang  the  rib  loosely  by  its  loop 
on  a  rivet  driven  sidewise  through  the 
notch,  and  mount  upon  the  upper  half  of 
the  rib  a  perforated  lead  bullet — usually 
of  about  half  an  ounce  weight  and  sliding 
freely  toward  the  tip.  The  bullet,  as  to 
weight  and  place,  should  be  so  nicely  ad- 
justed as  to  drop  easily  toward  the  tip 
when  a  bite  is  signaled,  and  two  very  slight 
bends  will  both  hold  the  bullet  at  the  proper 
balance  point  and  prevent  it  from  falling 
from  the  tip  when  the  fish  bites.  A  little 
red  rag  at  the  foot  of  the  rib  completes  a 
tip-up  which  for  every  practical  use  equals 
the  more  complicated  devices  of  the  ice- 
fishers.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the 
lath  serves  as  a  winding  board  for  the  line, 
and  the  tip-up — of  which  a  dozen  can  be 
made  in  three  or  four  hours — is  then  com- 
plete, in  small  space,  all  ready  for  use, 
easily  repaired  or  duplicated  and  quite  in- 
expensive. By  substituting  a  larger  stick 
for  the  lath  one  can  mount  on  a  round  nail 
near  the  foot  a  spool  that  allows  the  line  to 
pay  out  as  the  fish  runs.  But  the  "spool" 
contrivance  is  a  bit  clumsy  and  spells 
trouble  on  a  cold  day  when  the  ice  gathers 
on  the  line.  Simplicity  is  the  key  to  the 
successful  tip-up,  and  the  line — nicely  coiled 
at  the  edge  of  the  hole — or,  on  a  freezing 
day  coiled  slightly  under  water — amply 
suffices  to  give  the  fish  his  free  run. 

Next  in  order  of  importance  are  the  ice- 
cutting  tools.  For  thin  ice  a  hatchet  is 
enough;  for  any  ice,  up  to  ten  inches,  the 
axe.  But  when  the  ice  deepens  to  a  foot 
and,  it  may  be,  a  stiff  January  doubles  it  to 
twenty-four  inches — I  have  seen  it  thirty 
inches  many  times — then  the  cutting  of 
new  holes  becomes  a  taskful  "chore"  of  the 
first  magnitude.  In  such  case  some  ex- 
perts favor  the  axe,  some  the  ice  chisel. 
The  axe  cuts  the  faster,  but  cuts  necessarily 
a  larger  hole;  the  chisel  cuts  slower,  but 
economizes  space  and  hews  out  a  neater, 
smoother  and  more  symmetrical  job.  My 
personal  taste  and  experience  favor  in,  say, 
ice  of  eighteen  inches  or  more  the  use  of  the 
axe  for  the  first  twelve  and  then  finishing 
off  the  hole  with  the  chisel — rounded  at  the 
bottom  and  with  a  diameter  there  never 
less  than  nine  inches.  Just  here  is  to  be 
emphasized  a  point  not  often  thought   of 
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by  ice-fishers.  In  finishing  off  the  lower 
outlet  of  the  hole  slant  it  outward.  The 
hooked  fish  at  the  critical  moment  will  then 
strike  the  hole  glancingly  and  be  caught, 
when  the  rough  and  carelessly  trimmed 
hole  means  sometimes  his  escape.  In  ice- 
fishing,  as  in  angling  of  every  sort,  it  is  the 
small  detail  of  the  kind  that  tells. 

As  to  other  features  of  the  tools  of  winter 
fish  craft :  The  weight  of  the  axe  and  length 
of  helve  must  be  left  to  the  personal  equa- 
tion of  the  cutter,  his  strength  in  biceps  and 
forearm  and  his  skill  as  a  chopper.  But 
the  blade,  while  sharp  as  may  be  on  edge, 
must  be  moderately  thick  above  it  so  as  to 
split  the  ice  as  it  cuts — a  matter  of  im- 
portance ori  thick  ice.  The  best  type  of 
chisel  is  of  the  ordinary  kind,  two  and  a 
half  inches  broad  at  the  blade  and  mounted 
on  a  stout  ash  handle  five  or  six  feet  long. 
Some  fishers  prefer  a  heavier  chisel  in  one 
metallic  piece,  with  looped  handle,  broad 
blade  and  iron  shaft,  but  it  is  clumsy  and 
needs  a  mighty  arm  to  wield  it.  A  noosed 
cord  around  the  handle  of  the  chisel  and 
noosed  again  around  the  forearm,  guards 
the  chisel  against  loss  in  trimming  the  hole; 
but  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  few  fishers 
take  this  simple  precaution,  in  the  lack  of 
which  many  a  costly  chisel  has  been  lost 
and  a  day's  sport  blasted. 

Finally,  as  regards  tools,  the  "skimmer" 
is  of  somewhat  specialized  importance.  It 
should  never  be  of  tin  or  light  wire — always 
of  heavy  wire,  never  less  than  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  stout  enough  to  break 
the  thin  ice  that  gathers  on  the  holes  as 
well  as  to  scoop  out  the  ice  flakes  in  the 
cutting  without  losing  shape. 

The  tackle  proper  needs  but  few  words 
for  any  one  familiar  with  a  hand  line.  This 
should  be  of  the  braided  rather  than  the 
twisted  variety — if  for  no  other  reason,  to 
avoid  the  kinks,  peculiarly  vexing  in  win- 
ter fishing,  when  the  line  has  to  be  carefully 
coiled  at  the  edge  of  the  hole.  As  winter 
fish  are  not  shy  or  fastidious,  snells  are 
rather  superfluous,  unless  the  line  is  a  large 
one;  but  a  strong  double  snell  gives  a 
certain  finish,  avoids  tangle  and  is  rec- 
ommended. For  average  fish  the  Kirby 
hook  half  an  inch  across  the  bend  is  most 
catching — half  as  large  again  if  the  fish 
— particularly  pickerel — run  pretty  big. 
In  bait  the  order  of  merit  runs  (i)  the 
"pond"  shiner;  (2)  the  red  fin  (brook) 
shiner;  (3)  chubs  and  suckers,  and  (4) 
the  salt-water  bait,  variously  dubbed 
"mummy  chogs"  and  "kellies."  But  when 
the  fish  are  biting  all  the  foregoing  baits 
are  nearly  equated,  and  the  superiority 
of  the  pond  shiner  is  probably  due  only 
to  his  bright  sides  which   show  him  afar. 


When  the  hole  is  sounded  tie  a  single 
cord  loop — of  the  familiar  sort  that  pulls 
out — just  at  the  surface  of  the  water  with 
the  line  taut.  This  usually  brings  the  bait, 
when  the  loop  is  hung  on  the  tip-up,  at  just 
about  the  right  distance  from  the  bottom; 
and  the  sinker,  varying  with  the  size  of  the 
bait,  should  be  of  weight  just  sufficient  to 
hold  it  there. 

If  the  fisher  has  horse  and  sleigh  to  carry 
him  and  his  impedimenta  to  his  happy 
fishing  grounds  no  further  words  as  to 
transit  are  needed.  But  if  he  must  trudge 
miles,  then  a  light  sled  with  large  market 
basket  annexed  by  strap  or  cord  is  well  nigh 
a  sine  qua  non.  The  fisherman  who,  at  the 
end  of  a  day's  sport,  has  found  himself  with 
twenty  pounds  of  pickerel  and  perch,  axe, 
chisel,  bait  pail  and  tip-ups  to  be  lugged 
three  miles  homeward,  knows  the  reason 
why. 

In  choosing  the  winter  fishing  ground, 
especially  if  it  is  new,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan 
to  set  the  lines  at  first  somewhat  widely 
apart — say  seventy  feet — and  be  guided  in 
setting  the  later  lines  by  the  region  where 
the  first  bites  occur — the  long  distances 
allowing  thus  for  filling  the  interspaces.  A 
maxim,  with  some  exceptions,  is  that  a  part 
of  a  lake  good  for  summer  or  autumn  fish- 
ing is  apt  to  be  good  ground  for  winter 
fishing  also — that  is  to  say,  if  the  water  is 
eight  feet  or  more  in  depth.  But,  as  a 
qualification,  must  be  noted  the  fact  that 
fish  in  winter  seek  somewhat  deeper  waters 
than  when  the  ice  has  gone  out.  As  a 
practical  illustration,  if  the  angler  knows 
a  bar  with  a  weedy  edge  excellent  for  sum- 
mer fishing  and  say  ten  rods  long,  let  him 
set  one  series  of  lines  just  outside  the  weeds, 
stringing  a  second  series  parallel  in  the 
deeper  waters  beyond.  To  do  this  with 
fair  accuracy  he  must,  of  course,  use  the 
four  points  ashore  which  fix  his  open  wa- 
ter anchorage  for  his  winter  bearings  also. 
But  often  in  winter  he  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  his  summer  landmarks  seem  to 
have  vanished.  The  tree,  with  its  lost 
foliage,  has  shifted  shape,  the  rock  is  snow- 
hidden,  the  rounded  bush  has  become  an 
unrecognized  ghost  of  its  summer  self. 
Hence  the  year-round  proverb,  accented  by 
winter  fishing,  that  the  wise  angler  "lining 
down"  his  favorite  fishing  points — where 
a  single  boat's  length  may  sometimes  span 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad  luck 
— should  choose,  so  far  as  may  be,  shore 
bearings  that  are  changeless :  a  big  rock,  a 
particular  part  of  a  distant  structure,  a  tree 
trunk  rather  than  leafy  top,  and  perma- 
nent instead  of  transitory  landmarks.  This 
seems  alphabetical,  but  by  how  few  fresh- 
water anglers  is  it  crystallized  into  practice ! 


HOW   TO   BUILD   A   BOB 

By  DAN  BEARD 


THE  VAN    KLEECK   BOB 

THIS  fast  bobsled  is 
neither  so  simple  nor 
so  crude  as  the  rustic 
jumpers  described  some 
time  ago,  and  it  will  test 
vour  skill  to  build  it 
properly,  but  with  all  the 
plans  and  measurements 
before  you  the  task 
should  not  be  too  diffi- 
cult for  even  a  small  boy 
who  can  handle  tools. 

THE  SLEDS  FOR  THE   BOB 

are  built  entirely  of  good 
heavy  oak;  the  runners 
of  the  sled  are  34  1-4  in- 
ches long,  4  1-2  inches 
high,  15-8  inches  thick 
at  the  top,  and  3-4  of  an 
inch  thick  at  the  bottom. 
To  make  the  runners  for 
the  two  sleds,  one  must 
have  four  3-4  inch  oak 
planks,  each  3  feet  long 
by  5  or  6  inches  wide. 
Trim  these  [planks  down 
to  4  1-2  inches  thick,  by 
34  1-4  inches  long,  and  4 
1-2  inches  wide  (Figs.  11 
and  21).  On  the  top  of 
the  runners  measure  2  1-2 
inches  from  the  stern  to- 
ward the  bow  and  draw 
a  line  to  the  bottom  cor- 
ner, then  saw  off  the  tri- 
angles (Fig.  21).  At  a 
point  about  8  inches  from 
the  bow  end  of  one  of  the 
runners,  mark  a  point  for 
the  beginning  of  the  curve 
(Fig.  11),  and  describe 
a  neat  and  gradual  curve 
to  the  top  of  the  bow  end 
of  the  plank.  Saw  off  a 
rough  triangle  first,  and 
then  trim  down  until  the 
curve  of  the  wood  corre- 
sponds with  the  line 
drawn.  Use  this  runner 
as  a  pattern  and  make 
the  other  three  exactly 
like  this  one.  The  exact 
proportions  are  here  given 
not  because  others  might 
not  answer  as  well,  but  be- 
cause this  sled  has  proved 
to  be  a  very  fast  one, 
and  sleds,  like  boats,  are 
fast  or  slow  according  to 
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their  lines  and  balance.  After  the  run- 
ners are  blocked  out,  trim  them  down  on 
the  inner  sides  with  a  plane  until  the  lower 
edge  is  only  3-4  of  an  inch  broad  (Figs,  n 
and  19).  The  runners  are  set  at  an  angle, 
as  may  be  seen  by  Figs.  13  and  19,  it  be- 
ing only  11  inches  from  outside  to  outside 
of  top  of  sled,  while  it  is  12  inches  from 
outside  to  outside  of  the  bottom  of  the 
runners.  There  are  two  oak  braces  to  each 
sled  (Figs.  10,  11  and  12,  A,  A,  A);  these 
braces  are  2  inches  wide  and  1  1-2  inches 
thick,  and  cut  with  a  beveled  step  or  notch 
to  fit  the  slant  of  the  inside  of  the  runners 
(Figs.  13,  14  and  19).  The  top  ends  of  the 
braces  extend  through  holes  cut  for  that 
purpose,  1  1-2  inches  beyond  the  outside 
of  the  runners,  and  1-2  inch  below  the  top 
edges  of  runners,  and  are  held  in  place  by 
oaken  pegs  or  pins  (Figs.  10,  11,  12,  13,  14 
and  19).  To  make  the  parts  fit  exactly 
and  to  get  the  proportions  correctly,  it  is 
best  to  make  on  tough  wrapping  paper 
a  set  of  plans  the  exact  size  of  the  pro- 
posed sled,  and  use  these  patterns  to  test 
your  work  by  constant  comparison. 

After  the  braces  are  made  and  found  by 
experiment  to  fit  the  runners  neatly,  they 
may  be  rounded  off  on  the  under  side,  the 
better  to  pass  over  lumps  of  snow  or  ice 
which  chance  puts  on  the  tracks.  Make 
the  tops  of  the  sleds  of  1-2  inch  oak  planks 
according  to  the  plans  (Figs.  10,  11  and 
12),  to  fit  between  the  runners  and  rest 
upon  the  braces,  which  have  been  set  1-2 
inch  below  tops  of  the  runners  purposely, 
to  leave  room  for  the  top  plank.  Se- 
cure the  top  board  to  the  braces  by  iron 


bolts  with  nuts  screwed  to  the  lower  ends 
(Fig.  13). 

THE    REACH-BOARD 

should  be  of  selected  maple,  10  feet  long, 
11  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick  (Fig.  15). 
To  it  are  bolted  five  oak  braces,  each  1  1-2 
inches  wide  by  3-4  of  an  inch  thick  (B,  Figs. 
16,  17  and  18).  The  center  of  the  bow- 
brace  is  1  1-2  feet  astern  of  the  bow  of  the 
reach-board,  and  the  center  of  the  stem- 
brace  is  6  inches  forward  of  the  stern  of 
the  reach-board.  The  bow-brace  is  1  foot 
1  inch  long,  and  the  others  are  all  1  foot 
3  inches  in  length.  To  the  braces  hickory 
hand  or  guard  rails  are  bolted  (Figs.  16 
and  17),  and  the  bow  ends  of  the  rails  are 
fastened  with  large  screws  to  the  sides  of 
the  reach-board. 

Thus  far  I  have  described  only  a  well- 
made  bob,  but  when  we  come  to  joining 
the  reach-board  to  the  sleds  we  use 
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which  lets  the  bob  over  the  "thank-you- 
marms"  without  the  hard  thud  and  jolt 
to  which  we  are  so  accustomed. 

Reference  to  Fig.  19  will  show  that,  con- 
trary to  custom,  the  kingbolt  does  not  go 
through  the  top  of  the  sled,  but  is  fastened 
by  two  washers  and  two  nuts  to  an  oak 
block,  and  the  block  is  itself  bolted  to  the 
sled  top  by  two  iron  knuckles ;  this  arrange- 
ment not  only  allows  the  front  sled  to  turn 
sidewise  in  any  direction,  but  it  can  tip 
up  and  down,  until  the  ends  of  the  runners 
strike  the  reach-board,  thus  allowing  the 
sled  to  adapt  itself  to  the  unevenness  of  the 
track  without  making  heart-breaking  jolts. 
Figs.  21,  22  and  24  will  show  you  that  the; 
stern  sled  is  similarly  provided  with  knuc- 
kles, but  in  the  latter  case  there  is  no  king- 
pin, the  oaken  blocks  being  respectively 
bolted  to  the  reach-board  and  the  stern 
sled. 

Where  the  kingpin  goes  through  the 
reach-board  there  is  an  oak  block  10  3-4 
inches  long,  41-2  inches  wide  and  a  trifle 
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over  i  inch  thick,  bolted  across  the  bottom 
of  the  reach-board;  to  this  is  screwed  an 
iron  plate;  another  and  longer  iron  plate 
is  screwed  to  the  big  oak  block  below,  and 
an  iron  washer  separates  the  two  (Figs.  19 
and  20),  -and  lessens  the  friction.  The 
plate  on  the  big  block  is  not  screwed  on 
until  the  nuts  for  the  knuckle  bolts  are  let 
into  the  holes  cut  for  them  and  the  knuckle 
bolts  screwed  into  the  nuts  (see  dotted  lines, 
Figs.  19  and  20). 

Across  the  top  of  the  sled  is  another 
oaken  piece,  1-2  inch  thick,  4  1-2  inches 
wide  and  1 1  inches  long,  and  through  this 
and  the  top  of  the  sled  the  lower  bolts  of 
the  knuckles  pass,  and  are  held  in  place 
below  by  nuts  and  washers.  The  runners 
of  the  sleds  are  shod  with  steel  bands  3-8 


of  an  inch  thick  and 
tapering  gradually 
at  the  bow  to  1-8  of  an 
inch,  where  it  overlaps 
and  is  screwed  on  top 
of  runner.  Of  course 
the  hardware  must  be 
made  by  a  smith. 

THE    STEERING 
APPARATUS 

can  best  be  understood 
by  examining  Figs.  2  1 
and  23,  where  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is 
a  solid  oak  foot-bar 
bolted  across  the  bow 
of  the  sled,  its  center 
91-2  inches  from  the 
points  of  the  runners, 
and  a  stout  hickory 
hand -bar  bolted  to  the 
big  oaken  block  below 
the  reach-board.  Fig.  26  shows  the  way 
to  steer  a  heavily  loaded  bob  down  a  steep 
hill. 

This  steering  apparatus  is  simple,  safe 
and  effective,  and  the  pilot  has  the  full 
strength  of  arms  and  legs  available  for 
turning  the  bow  sled  as  the  occasion  re- 
quires. Fig.  28  shows  the  construction  of 
an  iron  bob  brake,  and  Figs.  20,  30,  31  and 
32,  the  parts  of  a  wooden  brake,  with  teeth 
of  iron  bolts. 

Before  using  your  racing  bob  polish  the 
steel  shoes  with  emery  cloth  until  they  are 
as  smooth  as  possible  to  make  them,  and 
then  oil  them  with  sweet  oil;  thus  pre- 
pared, the  heavy  bob  will  slip  down  so 
quickly  as  to  explain  why  one  man  calls 
his  "The  Oyster." 


HOW  FIELD  TRIALS  INFLUENCE  THE 
BREEDING   OF    SETTERS   AND    POINTERS 


By  CHARLES  B.  COOK 


THE  modern  Field  Trial  of  to-day  is  the 
one  potent  factor  and  aid  to  the  suc- 
cessful breeding  of  sporting  dogs  in  Amer- 
ica. There  are  conducted  each  year  in  this 
country  thirty  or  more  Field  Trials  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada; their  operations  extend  from  Hamp- 
ton, Connecticut,  on  the  east,  where  the 
Field  Trials  are  held,  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
Trials  at  Whidby  Island  on  the  west, 
and  from  the  Manitoba  Field  Trials  on  the 
north  to  the  Alabama  Field  Trials  on  the 
south.  The  growth  of  this  form  of  sport 
has  been  phenomenal.  New  clubs  are 
forming  each  year,  as  sportsmen  become 
better   acquainted  with    their   value,  and 


high-class  sporting  dogs  increase  in  num- 
ber. The  first  Field  Trial  of  any  promi- 
nence in  America  was  held  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago;  this  same  Club  is  still  in 
existence.  The  Field  Trial  Circuit,  as 
it  is  now  called,  is  eagerly  watched  by 
sportsmen  in  all  walks  of  life,  the  same 
as  the  Bench  Show  Circuit,  Horse  Show 
Circuit,  or  Racing  Circuit.  The  prizes 
offered  in  these  Field  Trials  amount  in 
the  aggregate  to  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  or  more  annually,  and  the  follow- 
ing of  the  "Circuit"  has  made  necessary 
a  new  occupation  or  profession,  that  of 
the  professional  dog-handler,  of  whom 
there  are  now  some  twenty  or  twenty-five 
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known  as  experts;  they  are  men  of  recog- 
nized ability,  some  who  have  taken  to  it 
for  their  health,  others  for  the  love  of  the 
dog;  they  are  keen  of  perception,  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  for 
their  dogs,  kind,  gentle,  considerate,  a  good 
judge  of  human,  as  well  as  dog  nature,  and 
above  all  possessed  with  an  unbounded  de- 
gree of  patience,  without  which  no  man 
can  make  a  successful  handler  of  dogs. 
The  professional  dog-handler  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  city  sportsman,  who  loves 
dogs  as  much  as  his  country  neighbor,  to 
derive  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  it;  he 
can  purchase  a  pup,  send  it  to  the  profes- 
sional handler,  who  will  take  entire  charge 
of  it,  raise  it,  develop  it  for  the  Derby  and 
continue  its  schooling  through  the  All  Age, 
and  perhaps  send  it  home  to  its  master  a 
Champion  Field  Trial  Winner. 

The  breed  most  popular  for  Field  Trial 
development  is  what  is  known  as  the 
English  Setter,  called  so  perhaps  more  by 
common  consent  than  for  the  more  reason- 
able conclusion  that  they  came  to  Amer- 
ica from  England;  accepting  this  latter  as 
the  reason  for  calling  them  English,  we 
naturally  include  the  Llewellyn  Setters 
under  this  heading;  these  with  the  Point- 
ers constitute  practically  all  of  the  entries, 
though  now  and  then  an  Irish  or  Red  Set- 
ter and  a  Gordon  or  Black  Setter  are  en- 
tered.    They  seldom  win,  however. 

With  high-class  dogs  and  high-class 
handlers,  the  judging  of  Field  Trials  has 
become  quite  an  art.  None  but  men  of 
known  ability  and  national  reputation, 
with  years  of  practical  experience  are  asked 
to  officiate.  Their  acceptance  places  them 
in  a  not  altogether  enviable  position ;  their 
decisions  are  carefully  scrutinized  by  dog 
owners,  and  they  are  criticised  by  the 
sporting  journals.  Mistakes  are  liable  to 
happen,  but  it  is  ten  to  one  the  Judge  is 
right,  as  he  has  in  his  mind  certain  things 
he  expects  a  dog  to  do  when  he  sends  him 
out,  and  he  judges  the  dog  accordingly. 
An  observer  cannot  possibly  know  what 
the  Judge  is  thinking  of,  and  forms  a 
false  impression  of  the  dog's  performance. 
Judges  soon  become  known  to  the  handlers 
and  owners,  as  to  the  kind  of  performance 
they  like  to  see  a  dog  make.  One  Judge 
will  like  a  high-class,  wide-ranging  Field 
Trial  dog,  one  that  shows  a  great  deal  of 
quality,  class  range  and  bird  sense;  while 
another  Judge  will  give  the  preference  to 
a  close-ranging  dog,  full  of  point,  with  little 
snap  and  go  in  him.  The  effect  of  Field 
Trials  on  the  sporting  dog  has  been  very 
marked;  it  has  raised  the  standard  of  class 
and  quality  far  beyond  the  ordinary  shoot- 
ing dog  of  twenty-five  years  ago;  it  has 
whetted  the  desires  and  ambitions  of  sports- 
men to  try  and  breed  something  better 
than  the  previous  year's  winners.  They 
study  pedigrees,  and  study  sires  and  dams 
to  make  a  proper  mating,  and  they  general- 
ly select  a  Field  Trial  winner,  and  upon  the 


performance  of  that  Field  Trial  winner  de- 
pends his  popularity  as  a  sire. 

The  first  requisite  to  a  good  field  dog  is 
his  ability  to  find  and  point  game,  and 
upon  his  method  of  finding,  and  the  snap 
and  vim  with  which  he  goes  at  it,  will  de- 
pend the  place  he  will  occupy  when  the 
Judges  get  through  with  him;  he  may  run 
fast  enough  and  cover  a  large  amount  of 
ground,  as  far  as  distance  is  concerned, 
but  this  question  always  comes  into  con- 
sideration in  placing  the  winners  in  a  Field 
Trial.  All  the  contestants  being  found 
good  bird  dogs,  as  far  as  pointing  and  nose 
goes,  then  arises  the  question,  which  has 
the  most  style,  which  has  the  best  pace,  the 
snappiest  way  of  going,  the  most  style  in 
pointing  birds,  and  the  best  range  and  hunt- 
ing ability?  There  are  a  great  many  fast 
wide-ranging  dogs,  that  never  win  a  place 
at  a  Field  Trial,  and  their  owners  wonder 
why,  but  it  is  the  combination  of  all  of 
these  good  and  desirable  qualities  that  the 
winner  must  possess,  in  order  to  make 
him  valuable  to  the  kennel  world.  Some 
breeders  think  a  Field  Trial  nothing  more 
than  a  race  and  exhibition  of  speed,  but 
the  "All  heels"  quality  is  not  the  predomi- 
nating one;  yet  this  fact  remains  and  forces 
itself  to  the  front  in  every  contest,  that  out 
of  several  competitors  for  honors  at  any 
Trial,  the  dog  which  has  the  widest  range, 
fastest  pace,  coupled  with  style,  pointing 
ability  used  to  advantage,  usually  wins,  and 
it  is  this  dog  that  is  known  as  the  high- 
class,  Field  Trial  dog,  and  whose  services 
are  eagerly  sought  by  the  prominent  breed- 
ers throughout  the  country.  We  frequent- 
ly hear  men  say,  "Oh,  my  dog  is  no  Field 
Trial  dog,  he  is  only  a  good  shooting  dog 
and  the  best  one  I  ever  saw."  True,  but 
what  makes  him  the  "best  you  ever  saw"? 
The  simple  fact  that  this  same  shooting  dog 
may  be  the  son  or  daughter  of  one  of  the 
high-class,  Field  Trial  dogs,  that  has  had 
his  good  qualities  developed  and  proven, 
and  who  would  probably  range  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away.  Your  puppy  possibly 
would  not  range  fifty  yards  away,  but,  if 
he  has  been  properly  bred  and  you  have 
the  record  of  his  sire  and  dam  to  back  him 
up,  it  is  safe  to  say  he  will  take  after  them 
in  many  respects,  and  it  devolves  upon 
the  trainer  to  bring  out  his  natural  quali- 
ties. 

Dogs,  like  horses,  are  very  unsatisfactory 
as  to  their  propagation,  and  the  old  axiom 
that  ' '  Like  begets  like  ' '  sometimes  does 
not  seem  to  work.  The  trouble  lies  with 
the  breeder,  he  does  not  get  "the  like." 
In  a  great  many  cases  where  two  high- 
class  dogs  are  mated  together,  both  dam 
and  sire  of  exceptionally  high  quality,  and 
both  probably  Field  Trial  winners,  the 
puppies  turn  out  very  disappointing,  as 
far  as  their  quality  goes;  they  may  be  good 
bird  dogs,  but  for  showing  the  class,  am- 
bition, and  stamina  of  their  predecessors, 
they    are    failures.     This    is    particularly 
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noticeable  in  sires,  they  do  not  transmit 
their  good  qualities ;  then,  too,  as  the  Bible 
says,  "The  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  vis- 
ited upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation." 

Dog  breeders  are  constantly  looking  for 
the  "Winning  Nick";  they  hope  to  find  it 
by  a  system  of  hit  and  miss  breeding. 
They  should,  however,  study  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  sire,  whether  he  be  small  or 
large,  nervous  or  amiable,  and  select  a  dam 
to  counterbalance  and  match  these  good 
or  bad  qualities.  This  "Winning  Nick" 
is  no  doubt  accountable  for  the  phenome- 
nal success  of  Mr.  Llewellyn  in  breeding  his 
English  Setters;  it  gained  for  him  a  world- 
wide reputation.  He  studied  the  dog  in 
all  his  characteristics  and  selected  them  to 
breed  for  certain  results.  If  breeders  of 
the  present  day  would  mate  their  dogs 
scientifically  and  keep  it  up,  they  would 
get  better  results.  You  cannot  breed  a  col- 
lie to  a  hound,  and  produce  anything  else 
but  a  cur,  although  you  may  get  a  dog 
that  would  hunt  fairly  well;  for  the  same 
reason,  you  cannot  breed  one  setter  or 
pointer  to  another  and  expect  good  results, 
without  studying  their  good  and  bad  qual- 
ities, and  trying  to  remedy  them  in  the 
breeding.  Breeders  make  the  mistake  of 
pushing  and  advertising  little  sisters  and 
little  brothers  of  Field  Trial  winners  as  fine 
dogs  to  breed  to,  and  they  seldom  prove  a 
success.  It  is  the  dog  that  demonstrates 
his  ability  to  win  in  the  field  in  good  com- 
pany that  the  intelligent  breeder  is  looking 
for;  he  wants  to  know  that  the  dog  not 
only  won  once,  but  several  times,  and  is 
able  to  keep  it  up ;  then  he  feels  that  he  can 
afford  to  propagate  the  species,  and  looks 
for  the  best  bitch  in  sight  to  breed  to  the 
winner. 

There  are  parts  of  the  country  where 
Field  Trials  are  not  very  well  known,  and 
where  the  payment  of  a  stud  fee  for  breed- 
ing to  a  Field  Trial  winner  seems  exorbi- 
tant; owners  of  dogs  do  not  appreciate  the 
value  of  proven  ability,  especially  in  a  dog, 
and  while  breeding  material  may  be  scarce 
at  home,  they  never  think  of  shipping 
their  bitches  away  to  breed  them;  they 
reason  with  themselves  and  talk  with  their 
neighbors  and  say,  "Oh,  I  must  have  one 
of  old  'Don's'  puppies,  he  is  the  greatest 
dog  that  ever  lived";  and  straightway  pro- 
ceed to  breed  him  to  the  most  convenient 
bitch,  whether  she  be  of  the  same  species 
or  not — they  are  just  as  apt  to  breed  a  set- 
ter to  a  pointer  as  not.  I  have  seen  these 
half-breeds  and  they  were  good  hunters, 
but  what  pride  can  a  man  have  in  such  an 
animal?  It  can  only  serve  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  mule,  "without  pride  of  an- 
cestry or  hope  of  posterity." 

There  is  no  more  enthusiastic  sportsman 
in  the  world  than  a  man  over  his  hunting 
dog.  How  often  have  you  heard  conver- 
sations like  this,  "Now  old  Don  is  the  finest 
dog  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  hunted  with  a 
great  many  good  ones;  he  has  more  sense 


than  some  people;  when  I  start  out  hunt- 
ing with  him  early  in  the  fall,  he  will  take 
a  bee  line  for  the  place  where  he  found 
birds  the  year  before,  and  when  I  get  there, 
he's  got  'em.  I  wouldn't  take  any  amount 
of  money  for  him,  nor  give  him  for  any  dog 
I  ever  saw."  Such  expressions  apply  to 
every  dog  that  has  the  semblance  of  being 
a  setter  or  pointer;  sometimes  they  are 
both  half  and  half — more  often  the  rule 
than  the  exception  in  country  districts. 

It  is,  however,  this  underlying  spirit  of 
sportsmanship,  loyalty  and  love  for  the 
sporting  dog  of  almost  human  intelligence, 
that  makes  Field  Trials  possible,  and  it  is 
the  fellow  with  the  "best  dog  in  the  world" 
that  patronizes  them.  Before  he  goes  to 
a  Field  Trial  he  is  sure  old  Don  is  going  to 
"clean  'em  up " ;  the  true  test  of  his  sports- 
manship comes  when  his  ideal  gets  beaten 
"all  along  the  line,"  then  it  is  his  enthu- 
siasm shrinks  into  disappointment.  If  he 
is  a  thoroughbred,  he  will  take  his  medi- 
cine, and  say,  "Boys,  old  Don  is  good 
enough  to  stay  at  home,  he  can't  go  this 
gait.  I  see  what  is  needed,  and  will  be  with 
you  next  year  with  one  that  will  clean  up 
the  bunch.  I  have  the  smartest  puppy  in 
the  world  at  home;  he  is  only  three  weeks 
old  and  will  point  chickens  in  the  yard — 
he  is  going  to  be  a  wonder, "  already  forget- 
ting his  defeat  and  working  up  his  enthu- 
siasm for  next  year,  thus  keeping  up  the 
good  work  of  training  and  raising  "good 
ones"  for  the  Field  Trials  to  be  placed  in 
the  highest  competition,  and  made  to  dem- 
onstrate their  merits  under  competent 
judges.  Old  Don  will  have  to  take  a  back 
seat  and  make  room  for  the  new  wonder 
and  the  new  Field  Trial  prospects  out  of 
the  modern  Field  Trial  winners,  which  are 
the  coming  sires  and  dams  in  America's 
dogdom. 

As  soon  as  a  dog  demonstrates  in  hard 
competition  his  ability  to  win  and  keep  it 
up,  his  services  are  eagerly  sought  by  the 
leading  kennel  men  of  the  country,  who 
begin  at  once  to  look  for  something  to 
mate  with  the  winner.  Often  these  high- 
class  performers  belong  to  gentlemen  who 
will  not  place  them  in  the  public  stud,  and 
their  usefulness  to  the  kennel  world  is  lost. 
But  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  owner  of  a 
first-place  winner  or  a  Field  Trial  champion 
is  only  too  anxious  to  put  his  dog's  services 
at  the  disposal  of  the  public,  and  see  what 
his  puppies  will  do;  he  selects  a  few  high- 
class  bitches,  possibly  Field  Trial  winners, 
and  breeds  them  in  November  and  De- 
cember, in  order  to  get  puppies  early  the 
following  year.  By  so  doing,  these  young- 
sters are  ready  for  a  preliminary  training 
in  the  fall,  when  they  are  put  out  on  the 
farm  and  let  run  wild  in  order  to  get  their 
hunting  instincts  developed.  They  are 
trained  some  little  in  the  late  winter,  and 
the  following  fall  are  finished  off  for  the 
Derby,  being  then  about  twenty  months 
old ;  they  should  show  a  good  deal  of  snap 
and  go.      If  they  prove  winners,  they  are 
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probably  kept  in  the  hands  of  a  trainer 
to  run  in  the  All  Age  and  Championship 
Stakes  the  next  year.  By  this  process,  a 
new  lot  of  winners  are  constantly  coming 
to  the  front,  and  they  are  being  bred, 
raised  and  trained  for  Field  Trial  compe- 
tition. So  intense  has  become  the  inter- 
est, that  during  the  present  year  one  of 
the  big  State  Field  Trial  Associations  has 
inaugurated  a  futurity  stake  to  still  further 
induce  the  careful  mating  of  sporting  dogs 
in  a  scientific  way,  and  further  try  the 
patience  and  sportsmanship  of  the  dog 
lover,  on  account  of  the  fearful  mortality 
of  the  high-bred  puppies.  Whether  this 
mortality  comes  from  lack  of  care  and  at- 
tention to  the  young  or  whether  from  the 
improper  mating,  it  is  difficult  to  surmise. 

Very  few  of  the  celebrated  Bench-Show 
setters  and  pointers  amount  to  anything 
as  sires;  under  the  eyes  of  a  Judge  they 
are  pronounced  perfect  as  far  as  confor- 
mation goes:  they  have  the  fine,  square 
muzzle,  high  occipital  bone,  good  stop,  low- 
set  ears,  front  feet  together,  deep  chest, 
well-sprung  ribs,  properly  curved  stifle  and 
all  other  qualities  supposed  to  make  a  per- 
fect dog — yet  they  do  not  win  in  the  Field 
Trials,  nor  do  their  puppies  win,  except 
now  and  then  when  they  strike  the  combi- 
nation. On  the  other  hand,  you  can  hardly 
name  a  prominent  Field  Trial  winner  of 
recent  years,  that  has  shown  his  quality 
by  winning  repeatedly,  and  when  given  a 
chance  so  to  do,  that  has  not  transmitted 
his  good  qualities  to  his  get. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  Field  Trials,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  cite  a  few  cases.  Most  of  the  names  are 
familiar  to  all  dog  lovers  who  have  kept 
up  in  any  way  with  the  breeding  of  setters 
and  pointers :  First  of  all  comes  old  Cham- 
pion Gladstone,  probably  the  most  famous 
dog  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  certainly 
the  greatest  of  sires.  So  great  and  widely 
known  is  this  grand  dog,  that  in  a  great 
many  parts  of  this  country  setters  are 
called  by  his  name;  the  question  is  fre- 
quently asked,  "Is  he  a  Gladstone  Setter?" 
the  questioner  himself  not  knowing  what 
he  means;  the  name,  however,  being  in- 
delibly imprinted  on  his  mind  in  connec- 
tion with  setters.  About  no  other  dog  can 
this  be  said,  and  truly  old  Gladstone  de- 
serves the  reputation,  as  his  living  pos- 
terity are  here  to  demonstrate  for  them- 
selves ;  his  mating  with  Champion  Sue  has 
produced  some  of  the  greatest  dogs  living, 
and  those  breeders  are  indeed  fortunate 
who  can  boast  of  a  setter  with  Gladstone 
blood  close  up.  Some  of  the  great  dogs 
descended  from  Gladstone,  who  have  won 
at  Field  Trials  and  themselves  proven  that 
they  will  breed  on,  are:  Ruby's  Girl,  the  dam 
of  many  Field  Trial  winners,  including 
Gladstone's  most  famous  grandson,  Cham- 
pion Count  Gladstone  IV.  Gladstone  bred 
to  Champion  Sue  produced  Dan  Gladstone, 


a  Field  Trial  winner  and  the  sire  of  the 
great  winner,  Dan's  Lady.  The  mating 
together  again  of  this  great  Gladstone 
blood,  by  breeding  the  grandson  and  grand- 
daughter together,  produced  the  present 
Champion,  Lady's  Count  Gladstone,  who 
in  turn  is  the  sire  of  many  Field  Trial  win- 
ners. Some  of  the  old-time  dogs  that 
were  Field  Trial  winners  are  such  noted 
dogs  as  Champion  Druid,  Dan,  Champion 
Clip,  Count  Wind'em,  Esther,  Champion 
Gath;  these  in  turn  produced  the  Field 
Trial  winners,  Count  Noble,  Dan  Glad- 
stone, Lilly  Burgess,  Champion  Gath's 
Mark,  Champion  Gladstone,  Champion  Sue 
and  a  host  of  others  whose  descendants 
are  such  noted  field  winners  as  Roderigo, 
Gladstone  IV,  Dan's  Lady,  Champion  Rod- 
field,  Champion  Antonio,  Gath's  Hope, 
whose  names  figure  prominently  in  such 
modern  field  winners  as  Gladstone  Boy, 
Marie's  Sport,  Prince  Lucifer,  Toledo  Blade, 
Count  Danstone,  Count  Gladstone  IV, 
Champion  Sioux,  Oakley  Hill,  Champion 
Sport's  Boy,  Chevalier,  Ortyz  Lad,  Cham- 
pion Joe  Cummings,  Champion  Cincin- 
natus  Pride,  Pin  Money,  Geneva,  and 
hundreds  of  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion.     So  much  for  the  setter. 

The  Pointer  men  have  been  equally  suc- 
cessful as  a  result  of  Field  Trial  training. 
What  Gladstone  is  to  the  setter  blood, 
Jingo  and  King  of  Kent  are  to  the  pointers, 
their  blood  being  represented  by  such 
noted  Field  Trial  winners  as  Lad  of  Jingo, 
Rip  Rap,  Pearl's  Dot,  Dot's  Pearl,  Hal 
Pointer,  Plain  Sam,  King  Cyrano,  Alpine 
Lad,  Percival  Jingo,  and  I  might  use  pages 
of  space  to  name  others;  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  show  conclusively  that  Field 
Trials  are  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
in  bringing  out  dogs  and  improving  their 
breed.  Thousands  of  puppies  and  dogs 
from  the  above-named  ancestors  are  owned 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say,  had  they  not  been  developed 
in  Field  Trial  and  won  in  hard  competi- 
tion, they  would  never  have  been  heard 
from. 

These  Field  Trial  winners  are  valuable  to 
their  owners,  aside  from  their  cash  value 
on  the  market  and  the  honor  of  owning 
such  an  animal.  A  high-class  dog  will  bring 
in  $500  to  $600  a  year  in  stud  fees,  and  a 
good  field  winning  dam  will  earn  $300  to 
$400  a  year  from  the  sale  of  puppies  at 
$50  to  $100  each,  when  three  to  six  months 
old;  then  the  actual  pleasure  of  shooting 
over  a  pair  of  Field  Trial  winners  is  an 
amusement  far  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  novice,  to  be  appreciated  most  by 
those  familiar  with  the  performers  and 
their  pedigrees,  and  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed on  horseback  day  after  day  the  ani- 
mal whose  intelligence  and  companion- 
ship has  branded  him  "man's  best  friend," 
and  made  the  running  of  Field  Trials  one 
of  the  most  exhilarating  sports  in  America 
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ORTYgold  dredgers 
working  in  the 
heart  of  the  storied 
land  of  the  Forty- 
niner! 

There  could  be 
no  more  melodra- 
matic contrast  be- 
tween Past  and 
Present,  between 
the  age  of  the  Man  and  the  age  of  the 
Machine. 

Then,  the  hardy  argonauts  with  hearts 
of  oak,  who  toiled  and  sweated  and  roist- 
ered and  starved  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
and  the  Sierras,  packing  their  gold  pans 
and  rockers  on  their  backs;  now,  the  huge 
machine,  devastating,  incredibly  indus- 
trious, that  makes  play  of  doing  the  work 
of  hundreds  of  men  in  a  day. 

The  argonauts  skimmed  the  cream  of 
the  placer  diggings  and  spent  their  gold 
and  died.  After  them  came  hordes  of 
Chinese,  who  reaped  a  second  harvest  from 
the  same  country.  Hydraulic  mining  fol- 
lowed, and  had  its  era,  and  then  placer 
mining  seemed   a  dying  industry  in   the 


region  Bret  Harte  peopled  for  the  joy  of 
nations  with  such  heroic  figures  as  jack 
Oakhurst  and  Colonel  Starbottle.  The 
gold  seekers  turned  to  other  fields  afar,  to 
the  Klondike  and  South  Africa;  and  the 
famous  old-time  placer  camps  of  Stanislaus, 
Yuba,  Calaveras  and  Oroville  slumped  into 
a  picturesque  and  melancholy  dilapidation. 
They  belonged  with  a 'brave  and  splendid 
history. 

Around  them  for  miles  and  miles  was 
strewn  the  wreckage  left  by  those  early 
placer  miners,  a  country  dotted  with  heaps 
of  stone  and  gravel,  pitted  with  raw  scars, 
a  landscape  ravaged  and  unsightly,  yet 
dignified,  in  a  certain  measure,  by  the 
memories  of  the  elemental  manhood  that 
had  dared  and  labored  with  strong  arms, 
and  left  its  sons  to  build  up  this  Western 
empire. 

In  those  days  flat-bottomed  steamers 
scraped  their  way  up  the  Sacramento,  far 
above  the  city  of  that  name,  slid  into  the 
Feather  River,  and  managed  to  go  as  far 
as  Oroville.  This  town,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Jicrra  Nevadas,  when  left  stranded  by 
the  decay  of  placer  mining,  suffered  yet 
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A  ditch  eaten  out  by  one  of  the  giant  dredgers. 


another  invasion,  before  there  came  a 
generation  of  slumber,  and  then,  in  these 
days,  a  clamorous  invasion  by  the  fleet  of 
gold  dredgers.  In  the  early  sixties,  the 
Chinese  swarmed  down  to  pan  and  rock 
for  gold,  until  ten  thousand  of  these  alien 
invaders  were  slaving  in  the  fields  and 
canons  and  creek  bottoms  around  the  town. 
The  straight  American  breed  was  not  only 
outnumbered,  it  was  almost  submerged. 
But  at  length  the  plague  of  pig-tailed  miners 
with  the  blue  blouses  passed  on  when  they 
could  no  longer  wash  out  enough  "color" 
to  satisfy  their  singularly  modest  demands, 
and  the  average  on-looker  would  naturally 
have  supposed  that  whatever  gold  the 
Chinese  left  behind  was  not  worth  the  at- 
tention of  any  white  man  outside  a  padded 
cell. 

Oroville  discovered  that  the  only  natural 
asset  not  torn  to  pieces  by  the  hunt  for 
gold  was  the  climate,  and  began  to  plant 
orange  and  olive  groves,  and  turn  itself 
into  as  conservative  and  respectable  a 
community  as  you  could  find  on  the  map. 
The  green  groves  spread  among  the  pits 
and  stone  piles,  and  slowly  the  country 
took  on  a  verdant  and  pleasing  aspect, 
and  the  quiet  industry  of  the  fruit  farmer 
was  hiding  the  wounds  left  by  the  gold 
seeker. 

Less  than  ten  years  ago,  however,  an 
amazing  thing  happened  to  Oroville,  be- 
side which  those  earlier  invasions  were  of 
the  kindergarten  order.     Employing  huge 


power  dredging  machines  to  extract  gold 
from  ground  already  worked  over  had 
been  tried  many  years  before  in  Montana. 
It  failed  there  for  lack  of  sufficient  mechan- 
ical ingenuity.  Earlier  even  than  that,  half 
a  century  ago,  inventors  were  dreaming  and 
working  at  the  problem,  and  the  rusting 
skeletons  of  their  failures  are  scattered 
over  California  and  New  Zealand.  There 
is  even  report  of  a  dredge  that  failed  on 
the  Feather  River  near  Oroville  while  the 
argonauts  were  in  their  heyday.  And  it 
was  at  Oroville,  in  1896,  that  the  first  suc- 
cessful operation  on  a  large  scale  had  its 
beginning. 

Now,  thirty  of  these  monsters  are  making 
hash  of  the  landscape  within  eight  miles 
of  the  town,  and  more  are  building. 

Unless  you  have  seen  them  at  work,  the 
gold  dredger  does  not  convey  much  that  is 
of  striking  and  impressive  interest.  You 
couple  it  in  your  mind  with  the  squalid  and 
grimy  harbor  and  river  steam  dredgers, 
which  fail  to  inspire  a  thrill  in  the  most 
morbidly  imaginative  observer.  Compared 
with  these,  however,  the  gold  ship  is  as  a 
thoroughbred  to  a  cart  horse,  or  a  liner  to 
a  coal  schooner. 

It  does  things  which  no  machine  built 
by  man  has  any  business  doing.  It  is  a 
huge  vessel  afloat,  of  the  imposing  height 
and  bulk  of  a  Mississippi  River  packet; 
a  regiment  of  troops  could  be  massed  on 
its  decks.  Yet  it  is  not  built  on  the  river, 
it  is  never  launched,  and  you  may  find  one 
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An  old  miner's  shack  and  gold  rocker  within  sound  of  the  dredgers. 


working  five  miles  from  the  nearest  navi- 
gable stream,  yes,  even  in  the  middle  of 
an  orange  grove  whose  only  pretense  to 
water  transportation  is  an  irrigating  ditch. 

This  vessel,  so  big  and  towering  that  its 
upper  works  can  be  seen  across  miles  of 
open  country,  is  distinctly  a  nautical 
paradox  to  the  verge  of  absurdity.  When 
the  capitalist  behind  one  of  these  enter- 
prises wishes  to  invest  from  150,000  to 
$80,000  to  add  a  new  dredge  to  his  fleet 
(for  this  is  not  a  poor  man's  game),  the 
construction  force  begins  the  operation  by 
digging  an  immense  hole  in  the  ground, 
called  the  "pit,"  located  in  the  middle  of 
the  area  which  is  to  be  dredged  for  gold. 
In  this  excavation  the  hull  of  the  vessel  is 
built,  resting  on  the  bottom.  Then  her 
upper  works  are  added,  and  her  powerful 
electric  machinery  and  dredging  apparatus 
installed. 

So  far  the  process  is  like  that  of  building 
a  factory,  minus  the  cellar.  When  the 
vessel  is  ready  to  be  "launched,"  if  you 
may  call  it  such,  a  ditch  is  opened  from 
the  nearest  water  supply — a  little  ditch  at 
that,  not  much  bigger  than  the  kind  one 
jumps  across  in  a  country  field.  The 
water  fills  the  pond,  until  the  ungainly 
craft  is  floating,  and  she  needs  only  three 
feet  of  water  for  her  extraordinary  pur- 
poses. 

A  heavy  copper  cable,  buoyed  on  floats, 
writhes  from  the  bank  to  her  interior. 
There  is  no  boiler,  no  smokestack,  no  fire- 


man, no  engines  to  speak  of.  She  is  a  craft 
of  surprises  at  every  turn.  She  has  bor- 
rowed the  water  to  float  herself.  She  takes 
the  power  to  operate  her  machinery  from 
mountain  streams  forty  miles  away  in  the 
Sierras.  The  electric  current  thus  gen- 
erated is  not  alone  for  the  dredgers.  It 
is  carried  two  hundred  miles  farther,  and 
turns  the  factory  wheels  of  San  Francisco 
and  even  down  to  San  Jose.  And  because 
man  has  solved  the  problem  of  transmit- 
ting the  strength  of  thousands  of  horses 
from  waterfalls,  over  hundreds  of  miles, 
man  is  almost  eliminated  from  these  gold 
dredgers. 

Over  a  great  arm  of  timbers  and  steel, 
lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  little  pond, 
revolves  an  endless  row  of  steel  buckets. 
The  edges  of  these  buckets  bite  into  the 
clay,  the  gravel  and  the  sand,  and  this 
real  estate  is  fed  into  a  hopper  which  sends 
it  along  for  treatment. 

As  the  dredger  eats  its  way  into  the  bank 
ahead,  it  hitches  its  bulk  along  and  thus 
makes  more  room  for  itself.  In  time  the 
muddy  pit  may  stretch  away  into  a  canal, 
perhaps  a  half  mile  long,  in  which  the  dredg- 
er advances,  chews  up  the  landscape,  turns 
and  digs  another  canal  parallel  with  its 
first  track,  as  it  seeks  the  earth  worth  its 
while  to  pick  up  and  digest. 

The  havoc  wrought  is  fairly  staggering. 
The  earth  is  washed  from  the  stones  as 
the  debris  passes  through  the  vessel,  and 
these  stones,  in  size  from  a  pebble  to  a 
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bowlder,  are  spewed  out  from  the  other  end 
of  the  machine  until  they  are  piled  into 
great  windrows  and  hills  thirty  and  forty  feet 
high — gaunt,  bald  ranges  of  stone  on  which 
nothing  can  ever  grow.  No  contrivance 
of  man  blasts  a  landscape  more  utterly. 

Thus  devouring  earth  and  spitting  out 
rock,  the  dredger  moves  across  the  face  of 
the  land.  She  picks  up  two  thousand 
cubic  yards  of  earth  every  day,  and  the 
weight  of  it  is  five  thousand  tons,  a  car- 
go for  a  large  ocean  steamer.  This  five 
thousand  tons  is  taken  abo,vd,  the  gold 
extracted,  and  every  bit  of  th ;  earth  and 
stone  put  overboard  again,  by  a  crew  of — 
fifty   men?     No,   only   three   men   are   re- 


work. Timber  anchorages,  called  "spuds," 
hold  her  in  position  fore  and  aft,  and  wire 
cables  lead  from  shore  to  geared  drums 
aboard,  so  that  the  craft  pulls  herself  into 
a  new  position  whenever  needed. 

The  second  man  looks  after  matters  in 
the  machinery  between  decks,  and  a  third 
man  hovers  around  as  an  extra  hand, 
although  he  is  not  needed  in  the  actual 
operation  of  the  ship. 

Here  you  see  a  rare  triumph  of  labor- 
saving  ingenuity,  yet  the  gold  saving  is  far 
more  remarkable  a  feat.  A  cubic  yard  of 
earth,  gravel  and  stones  weighs  nearly  one 
and  a  half  tons.  The  average  value  of  the 
gold  taken  from  this  mass  of  earth  in  the 
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The  electric  power  cable  is  buoyed  on  barrels   from   the   bank,  and   gives   the   dredger   the   power   for   working   its 

ponderous  machinery. 


quired  to  operate  this  monster,  three  men 
and  a  "boss,"  three  shifts  a  day,  with 
helpers,  a  dozen  men  all  told,  to  keep  the 
gold  ship  working  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days  a  year, 
for  Christmas  is  the  only  day  on  which  the 
vessel  is  idle,  except  for  repairs. 

Of  these  three  men,  one  stands  in  what 
may  be  called  the  pilot  house  on  the  hur- 
ricane deck,  and  handles  a  set  of  levers 
and  two  electric  controllers  like  those  of 
the  motorman  of  a  trolley  car.  In  this 
easy  fashion  he  sends  the  great  dredging 
arm  burrowing  deeper,  or  farther  ashore, 
and  moves  the  vessel  to  keep  pace  with  the 


Oroville  district  is  seventeen  cents.  That 
is  to  say,  to  extract  one  dollar's  worth  of 
gold,  between  eight  and  nine  tons  of  real 
estate  must  be  screened  and  washed. 

Now  one  cubic  yard,  or  ton  and  a  half,  of 
earth,  is  a  large  mass,  how  large  you  may 
gain  some  notion  by  recalling  what  a  ton 
of  coal  looks  like.  The  seventeen  cents' 
worth  of  gold  in  it  is  not  all  in  one  piece. 
Even  if  it  were,  it  would  bulk  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  size  of  one  of  those  wee  gold 
dollars  that  were  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion, because  when  a  man  received  one  he 
was  never  quite  sure  whether  he  had  it 
with  him  or  not. 


Gold  dredger  at  work  in  its  self-made  pond. 


This  tiny  amount  of  gold  is  scattered 
through  the  earth  and  stones  in  particles 
so  fine  that  a  breath  will  often  blow  them 
from  the  palm  of  your  hand.  Their  aver- 
age size  is  —  well,  they  just  miss  being 
smaller  than  anything — not  mustard  seed, 
because  they  are  flat  and  thin  like  tiny 
scales. 

Now  when  you  divide  an  amount  of  gold 
one-sixth  the  size  of  a  gold  dollar  into  a 
large  number  of  fractions,  and  hide  these 
almost  infinitesimal  bits  in  a  cartload  of 
earth,  finding  the  proverbial  needle  in  a 


haystack  becomes  child's  play.  On  a 
somewhat  larger  scale,  imagine  sifting 
eight  tons  of  coal  over  a  screen  until  one 
gold  dollar  drops  through  in  installments. 
When  the  avalanche  of  dripping  earth 
and  stones  thunders  through  the  hopper, 
it  falls  upon  a  series  of  steel  screens  fre- 
quently perforated  with  holes  about  the 
size  of  a  lead  pencil.  Many  jets  of  water, 
under  pressure  from  a  pump  below,  drive 
into  the  mass  of  debris,  which  is  in  violent 
agitation  because  the  screens  are  shaking  to 
and  fro  with  much  rapidity.     The  stones, 
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The  water-pipe  that  supplies  the  water  to  float  the  giant  dredgers. 
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smooth  and  rounded  by  glacial  wear  and 
tear,  do  a  devil's  dance,  tons  of  them  at 
once,  while  the  earth  and  the  smallest 
gravel  are  washed  through  the  screens. 

Inasmuch  as  only  a  small  part  of  the 
material  is  shaken  through,  the  stone  be- 
comes refuse.  It  roars  down  across  the 
screens,  and  tumbles  onto  an  endless  belt 
moving  in  a  trough,  and  marches  up,  up 
a  long  arm  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel  until 
it  tumbles  on  the  heap  of  waste  material 
which  grows  into  one  of  the  young  moun- 
tains of  stone  that  are  murdering  the 
Oroville  landscape. 

Once  through  the  screens,  the  material 
saved  is  caught  up  in  a  flood  of  water  that 
surges  down  over  a  row  of  sluices.  These 
sluices  or  inclines  are  crossed  by  many  bars 
of  wood  and  metal,  called  "riffles,"  which 
are  loaded  with  mercury  as  a  bait  to  catch 
the  coy  flakes  of  gold. 

Gravity  is  the  engineer  in  charge  here. 
As  by  a  miracle,  these  tiny  particles  settle 
in  this  seething  torrent  of  water,  and 
nestle  against  the  "riffles,"  there  to  stay 
until  the  monthly  "clean-up."  This  part 
of  it  is  the  old  placer-mining  process  ex- 
panded to  meet  these  new  conditions. 

Freed  of  its  gold,  the  water  races  down 
to  flow  into  the  pond  through  a  "tail 
sluice, "  and  is  used  over  and  over  again  by 
this  highly  economical  craft. 


It  is  an  easy  matter  to  reckon  that,  by 
handling  2,000  yards  of  earth  a  day,  one  of 
these  dredgers  will  hold  on  to  $640  worth  of 
gold  every  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  a  les- 
son in  the  value  of  little  things  that  would 
have  delighted  the  author  of  "Poor  Rich- 
ard's Almanack."  The  owners  of  these 
plants  work  them  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacity  in  order  to  extract  the  profits 
demanded.  If  a  dredger  stops  working 
five  minutes  for  repairs,  the  stop  is  logged 
by  the  foreman,  and  if  there  are  many  of 
these  pauses  in  the  month,  the  superinten- 
dent is  apt  to  ask  for  explanations.  It  is 
a  breathless  race  for  gold,  seemingly  as 
frenzied  in  its  way  as  the  headlong  rush  for 
a  Klondike  field.  Machinery  is  not  built 
that  can  stand  such  high-pressure  strain 
without  rest,  and  many  and  costly  have 
been  the  breakdowns  in  these  greedy  craft. 

My  first  glimpse  of  this  quest  of  gold  by 
twentieth  century  methods  was  by  night, 
with  the  general  manager  of  one  of  the 
largest  companies  operating.  I  drove 
through  a  starlit  evening  to  the  Garden 
Ranch  dredger,  five  miles  out  of  Oroville, 
and  five  miles  from  the  river.  By  the  road- 
side were  dusky  rows  of  orange  trees,  the 
homes  of  farmer  and  fruit  grower  were 
half  hidden  in  shade  trees,  and  the  smell 
of  roses  blooming  out-of-doors  in  late 
October  was  in  the  air. 


What  the  dredger  leaves  in  its  wake. 
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The  scenes 
were  sweetly 
rural,  with  the 
semi-tropical 
charm  of  this 
sun-bathed 
California  val- 
ley. 

After  a  while 
there  gleamed 
through  orderly 
rows  of  orange 
trees  a  blaze  of 
electric  illumi- 
nation, as  if  a 
bit  of  Coney 
Island  had  been 
broken  off  and 
tossed  into  this 
far  corner. 
Drawing  near- 
er, the  incon- 
gruous dazzle 
outlined  the 
broad-  beamed 
bulk  and  ex- 
tended arms  of 
the  dredger,  a 
strange  sight  in 
the  night  for 
such  a  back- 
ground. One 
hundred  and 
fifty  candle- 
power  lights  be- 
decked it,  and 
the  crew  stood 
out  black  against  this  fierce  illumination. 
Daylight  could  have  been  no  brighter. 

The  vessel  floated  in  a  pond  just  big 
enough  to  hold  her.  Ahead  was  the  orange 
grove  she  was  devouring.  Astern  of  her 
the  debris  of  stone  was  heaped  higher  than 
her  decks.  It  was  impossible  to  help 
asking,  "How  on  earth  did  she  get  there?" 
"Oh,  she  was  built  and  floated  several 
hundred  yards  back  of  where  she  is  now," 
was  the  explanation.  "As  she's  worked 
forward,  the  waste  has  been  thrown  off 
behind  her,  so  she's  covered  up  her  tracks. 
All  the  water  we  need  is  just  what  you  see 
around  her,  this  little  mud-hole  of  a  pond. 
An  irrigation  ditch  gives  us  all  the  water 
we  need." 

Clamorous,  untiring,  eating  land  by 
night  as  well  as  day,  the  dredger  tugged  at 


The  "stacker"  has  to  stop  for  breath  and  man  come  to  the  rescue 
Even  these  monster  machines  have  their  limits. 


her  moorings, 
her  deck  heav- 
ing to  the  power 
ofherexertions, 
until,  out  here 
in  the  mysteri- 
ous night,  it 
were  not  over- 
fanciful  to 
think  of  her  as 
incarnate  with 
the  spirit  of  the 
age  that  can 
create  such 
things  as  these. 
As  we  drove 
townward,  the 
road  lifted  to  a 
hilltop,  beyond 
which  the  quiet 
country  unfold- 
ed for  a  long 
distance. 

There  were 
no  lights  in  the 
houses  by  t  h  e 
road,  and  the 
town  was  not 
yet  visible,  but 
against  the 
starry  horizon 
gleamed  a  line 
of  brilliant 
lights  in  clus- 
ters. They 
stretched  away 
in  a  dimming 
belt  for  five  miles.  One  was  reminded  of 
a  procession  of  big  excursion  steamers  pass- 
ing up  river  after  dark.  These  were  the 
lights  of  the  gold  ships,  a  squadron  taking 
new  wealth  from  the  soil,  an  up-to-date 
argosy  under  the  American  flag. 

Next  day  I  visited  several  of  these 
craft,  scattered  over  thousands  of  acres  of 
land,  most  of  which  was  valuable  for  fruit 
growing  until  the  gold  fleet  came.  Now 
the  dredge  companies  own  about  5,500 
acres  in  the  Oroville  district,  and  will  buy 
about  two  thousand  acres  more  that  have 
been  prospected. 

Calculating  that  this  area  will  be  worked 
to  a  depth  of  ten  yards,  it  is  estimated  that 
these  7,500  acres  will  yield  a  little  more 
than  sixty  million  dollars  in  gold.  In  the 
Folsom    district    of    Sacramento    County, 


The  boat  that  plies  back  and  forth  across  the  "home-made"  lake. 


where  eight  dredgers  are  now  at  work,  the 
probable  yield  for  the  5,000  acres  controlled 
will  be  forty  million  dollars. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  glittering 
picture.  These  7,500  acres  around  Oro- 
ville,  in  the  orange  belt,  will  be  ruined  for 
all  purposes  and  for  all  time.  They  will 
be  destroyed  as  effectively  as  if  an  earth- 
quake dropped  them  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  The  Gould  transcontinental 
line  from  Salt  Lake  is  pushing  its  con- 
struction   through    the    Oroville    district. 


Competition  for  freight  traffic  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  will  lower  rates  for  the 
fruit  growers,  and  increase  the  productive 
value  of  their  land. 

I  have  seen  regions  in  this  Western  coun- 
try, far  less  favored  by  nature,  in  which 
irrigated  land  had  reached  a  value  of  a 
thousand  dollars  an  acre  for  fruit  growing. 
It  is  therefore  not  impossible  that  the  next 
generation  of  dwellers  in  the  Oroville  dis- 
trict may  bitterly  regret  that  their  fathers 
sold  their  acres  to  the  gold  dredgers. 


Blacksmiths  repairing  the  great  steel  buckets  that  scoop  up  the  "pay  dirt. 
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But  the  gold  seekers,  as  has  been  their 
habit  always,  think  not  of  the  morrow. 
They  will  devour  until  no  more  remains, 
and  then  move  on  to  fresher  fields,  leaving 
wreckage  in  their  wake.  Hydraulic  mining 
in  California  was  at  length  killed  by  process 
of  law,  for  the  very  reasons  mentioned. 
But  your  gold  miner,  whether  he  toils  at 
rocker  or  ground  sluice,  or  from  his  offices 
in  New  York  and  San  Francisco  urges  his 
eighty  thousand  dollar  dredger  to  strain 
for  greater  output,  reckons  not  with  the 
future.  His  view-point  is  somewhat  akin 
to  that  of  the  lumberman  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  who  sweeps  through  the  pri- 
meval forest  like  a  whirlwind,  and  leaves 
a  vast  wreckage  behind  him.  Wealth  is 
in  the  present  tense,  and  "the  sooner  the 
quicker"  is  the  motto  of  such  enterprising 
Americans  as  these. 

The  gold  dredgers  may  be  right.  Per- 
haps the  gold  is  worth  more  than  the  land 
will  ever  be.  This  is  for  the  future  to 
solve.  The  observation  of  another  stranger 
in  Oroville  when  first  he  surveyed  the  trail 
of  the  gold  ships  is  not  out  of  place  nor 
open  to  argument: 

"Now  ain't  they  kicking  up  an  unadult- 
erated hell  of  a  muss!" 

When  you  think  that  this  bold  quality 
of  American  inventive  talent  has  been 
able  to  devise  machinery  that  makes  it 
profitable  to  extract  ten  cents'  worth  of 
gold  from  a  ton  of  earth,  the  enterprise 
becomes  one  of  the  romances  of  American 
industrv.  Even  if  lives  were  not  risked  in 
the  quest,  capital  gambled  against  huge 
hazards,  and  dashingly  played  for  big 
stakes.     Hundreds     of     thousands     were 


thrown  away  in  dredgers  that  failed.  Even 
now,  many  problems  are  not  out  of  the 
experimental  woods.  In  New  Zealand, 
for  example,  twenty  dredgers  were  built 
fifteen  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$20,000  each,  and  proved  failures.  New 
talent  made  the  attempt  and  succeeded, 
until  now  more  than  three  hundred  dredgers 
are  digging  for  gold  in  New  Zealand. 

Near  Oroville,  on  a  noble  height,  over- 
looking the  Feather  River,  there  is  a 
home  for  ancient  and  disabled  Odd  Fel- 
lows. The  Butte  dredger  is  not  far  away, 
and  on  the  road  to  it  you  cross  a  mountain 
brook  that  winds  amid  many  placer  piles 
left  by  the  "old-timers."  One  of  these 
fine  old  Odd  Fellows  is  a  miner  of  the  days 
of  the  argonauts,  and  he  is  not  content  to 
pass  his  latter  days  in  idleness.  So,  at  the 
edge  of  the  brook  he  has  built  him  a  rude 
shack  of  the  type  he  learned  to  make  in 
these  valleys  a  half  century  ago.  Under 
this  shelter  he  has  planted  a  gold  rocker, 
and  the  simple  kit  of  the  California  pio- 
neer gold  seeker.  Here  you  can  find  him 
digging  gravel  from  a  near-by  bank,  lugging 
it  up  to  his  rocker  by  the  brook  and  wash- 
ing out  a  little  gold  for  a  prodigious  amount 
of  labor.  With  good  luck,  he  may  clean  up 
fifty  cents  a  day.  He  no  longer  has  to 
earn  his  bread  that  way.  He  does  it  be-, 
cause  he  likes  to.  His  shack  is  a  picture 
such  as  you  must  travel  far  to  find  in  the 
California  of  to-day.  From  his  rocker,  the 
old  miner  can  hear  the  gold  dredge  grum- 
bling and  clanking  as  it  chews  up  and  spits 
out  five  thousand  tons  of  "pay  dirt"  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Past  and  Present  are 
neighbors  here 


How  the  placer  miners  of  half  a  century  ago  scarred  and  pitted  the  Oroville  district.     It  remains  unchanged. 
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A  THOUGHT  upon  which  we  can  well 
ponder  is  the  part  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  played 
in  the  development  of  the  fleet  of  merchant- 
men flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  their 
mast  heads,  but  we  must  seek  the  harbors 
bordering  on  our  Western  ocean  if  we  would 
fully  realize  its  significance.  While  the 
Atlantic  has  become  a  waterway  for  the 
craft  of  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  we 
can  justly  boast  that  thus  far  we  are  su- 
preme on  the  Pacific.  True,  one  sees  the 
flags  of  other  nations  in  its  harbors,  but 
I  think  I  can  make  the  assertion  with- 
out contradiction  that  the  American-built 
steam-vessel  can  compete  successfully  with 
any  in  economy  of  service,  thus  allowing 
us  to  transport  our  products  to  Asia,  Aus- 
tralia and  the  island  countries  that  inter- 
vene, at  as  low  cost  as,  if  not  a  lower  cost 
than,  any  of  those  who  have  ventured  to 
compete  with  us. 

Though  we  can  say  it  was  but  yesterday 
that  the  commerce  of  Puget  Sound  became 
of  enough  moment  to  be  known  to  the 
world,  to-day  not  merely  the  cities  upon 
this  beautiful  inland  sea  but  even  hamlets 
half  hidden  in  the  forest  that  fringes  its 
many  arms,  have  become. known  even  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe.  Lying  at  their 
piers,  one  may  count  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
most  important  craft  that  cross  the  oceans 
— full-rigged  ships  with  their  lofty  spars 
reaching  far  into  the  blue  above,  steam- 
ships as  large  as  many  of  those  which  are 
engaged  in  the  commerce  of  the  Metropo- 
lis itself.  Ask  their  destination,  and  you 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  little 
community  with  its  less  than  a  thousand 
people  carries  on  trade  with  South  Africa, 
Australasia,  not  to  say  the  Philippines  and 


the  southern  half  of  our  own  continent,  for 
each  of  these  vessels  may  be  loading  the 
fir  and  cedar  in  the  form  of  plank  and  beam 
for  a  different  market.  To  the  novice  the 
term  feet  as  used  by  the  lumberman  may 
be  unintelligible,  but  when  he  is  told  that 
in  one  year  some  of  these  villages  on  the 
waters  of  Puget  send  from  their  docks  over 
one  hundred  million  feet  of  timber,  the 
fact  that  these  are  big  figures  is  forced  upon 
him,  though  he  may  not  be  expert  enough 
to  realize  their  full  significance. 

Such  statistics  cause  us  to  study  the 
commerce  of  the  Puget  Sound  cities  with 
less  surprise  at  its  magnitude,  but  one  is 
astonished  at  the  diversity  of  the  cargoes 
that  daily  leave  them.  Let  us  select  the 
city  of  Tacoma  for  illustration,  and  we  find 
that  the  value  of  merchandise  received  and 
sent  from  its  docks  during  the  year  ending 
with  June,  1905,  was  forty-five  millions  of 
dollars,  or,  if  we  make  a  lump  sum  of  the 
commercial  activity  of  the  principal  sea- 
ports of  the  Oregon  country — Tacoma, 
Portland,  Seattle — as  indicated  in  dollars 
and  cents  (the  showing  the  man  of  affairs 
wants),  we  find  that  in  the  last  ten  years 
it  has  amounted  to  over  three  hundred 
million  dollars.  In  thinking  of  this  re- 
member that  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
these  cities  were  little  more  than  dots  on 
the  map,  their  wharves  a  few  piles  with 
planks  nailed  on  the  tops,  their  trade 
carried  on  by  an  occasional  steamer  and 
a  few  small  sailing  vessels.  As  seaports, 
the  cities  on  Puget  Sound  really  had  no 
existence. 

Gratifying  should  it  be  to  all  our  people 
as  it  is  to  the  men  of  the  Northwest,  that 
the  vast  market  reached  by  the  gateway  of 
the  Puget  Sound  has  encouraged  farmer, 
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Loading  flour  for  Asia  by  machinery. 


Shiploads  of  bread-stuffs  awaiting  shipment. 


A  forest  of  masts  comes  in  from  the  Seven  Seas. 
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miner,  lumberman,  and  manufacturer  to 
devote  their  energies  and  efforts  to  the 
development  of  the  former  Oregon  coun- 
try. It  seems  strange  even  at  the  present 
time  to  think  that  a  territory  covered  with 
woodland,  sagebrush  or  bunch  grass  within 
the  memory  of  our  younger  men,  should 
be  yielding  such  prolific  harvests  of  bread- 
stuffs  that  the  people  of  the  Northwest 
need  no  longer  go  beyond  the  mountains 
for  their  staff  of  life;  but,  from  the  docks 
of  Tacoma,  wheat,  in  the  grain  or  flour, 
is  being  sent  abroad  in  such  quantities 
that  it  is  putting  six  million  dollars  yearly 
into  the  pockets  of  the  farmer,  the  miller 
and  the  exporter;  for  it  represents  nearly 
one-half  of  the  yearly  wheat  harvest  of  the 
state  of  Washington  alone.  Thus  com- 
merce begets  industry  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Go  among  the  shops  and  mills  as 
well  as  among  the  industries  of  Seattle, 
Portland  and  our  smaller  communities,  and 
one  will  find  that  a  remarkably  large  pro- 
portion of  that  which  is  created  by  the 
hand  of  the  artisan  and  by  the  machine 
is  intended  for  the  residents  of  other  lands. 
While  the  trees  of  our  forests  are  being 
made  into  material  for  thousands  of  their 
homes,  for  spars  for  their  vessels,  and  the 
plane  and  saw  are  converting  the  logs  into 
other  forms  for  their  use,  we  are  beginning 
to  feed  them  and  to  furnish  them  with 
many  of  the  articles  needed  in  their  life 
from  day  to  day. 

The  market  which  the  ship  passing  out 
of  the  Puget  gateway  may  reach  ?  But 
one  word  can  correctly  define  it — vast. 
The  prospector  of  every  sort  who  seeks 
wealth  in  our  part  of  Alaska  goes  to  the 
territory  through  it;  the  bulk  of  his  sup- 
plies is  bought  in  the  Sound  cities,  into 
which  much  of  the  annual  golden  harvest 
of  the  northern  mines  is  poured;  but  leav- 
ing out  Alaska,  whose  trade  we  may  con- 
sider as  our  own  beyond  a  doubt,  we 
may  turn  to  the  hundreds  of  populated 
islands  of  the  Pacific  as  well  as  to  the 
harbors  along  the  thousands  of  miles  of 
Asia's  coastline,  nearly  all  of  which  we 
may  now  enter.  We  have  a  first  lien  on 
the  sixty  million  dollars'  worth  of  supplies 
which  our  wards  in  the  Philippines  buy 
yearly.     China,    Japan,    Korea    and    the 


Dutch  East  Indies  require  over  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  products  from  other 
countries  every  year,  for  in  them  live  above 
half  a  billion  people.  Figures  fail  to  give 
any  impression  of  the  magnitude  of  such 
a  market.  I  may  venture  to  say  that 
Europe  would  be  a  petty  customer  of  the 
United  States  compared  with  the  Orient, 
if  we  secure  the  proportion  of  the  Oriental's 
trade  that  we  can  secure;  since  from  the 
soil,  the  forest  and  from  the  bowels  of 
America  comes  so  much  of  the  material 
that  he  requires  from  year  to  year.  The 
few  millions  of  dollars  we  have  already 
sold  to  the  people  on  the  far  side  of  the 
Pacific  is  as  a  penny  to  a  dollar  compared 
with  the  wealth  that  may  be  ours  if  we 
make  the  effort  to  grasp  it. 

As  I  have  already  said  the  American- 
built  ship  can  carry  the  sack  of  wheat  or  the 
ton  of  coal  as  cheaply  as  the  craft  that 
flies  a  foreign  flag,  if  it  is  constructed  as 
are  the  merchantmen  that  sail  through 
the  forest-lined  gateway  of  the  Puget;  but 
when  Nature  formed  so  many  harbors  upon 
it — harbors  ample  for  the  needs  of  a  score 
of  large  cities — she  provided  for  the  future. 
Not  only  are  the  many  inlets  ample  in 
length  and  breadth,  but  in  depth  as  well. 
In  the  shadow  of  the  trees  could  lie  the 
biggest  battleship  of  our  navy.  In  short, 
here  is  a  marine  thoroughfare  where  the 
largest  vessels  plying  on  the  Atlantic  could 
float  without  danger  of  grounding.  The 
significance  of  this  fact  is  apparent.  As 
trade  with  our  neighbors  beyond  the 
western  ocean  increases,  the  size  of  the 
ships  to  carry  it  may  increase  proportion- 
ately. Already  two  of  the  Pacific  fleet 
of  American  bottoms  are  among  the  most 
capacious  afloat.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that 
others  of  equal  dimensions  will  in  the  near 
future  come  around  the  Horn  or — we  may 
hope — will  be  the  outcome  of  home  enter- 
prise. To-day  Britain's  shipwrights  are 
building  four  more  vessels  purposely  for 
the  Trans-Pacific  service.  But  there  is 
room  for  all  the  craft  which  will  pass  to  and 
fro  on  the  Pacific  a  century  hence.  The 
vista  of  progress  which  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  will  see  in  this  true 
Northwest  Passage  of  American  commerce 
cannot  now  be  even  faintly  imagined. 
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WHEN  Mary  Smith  gets  up  in  the 
geography  class  and  the  teacher 
asks  her  to  "define"  Puget 
Sound,  Mary  twists  her  fingers  together 
behind  her  back  and  says,  "Puget  Sound 
is  an  inland  sea  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
America." 

"Correct,"  says  the  teacher,  and  Mary 
gets  another  mark  to  her  credit. 

Yes,  an  inland  sea,  but  a  sea  which  is  un- 
like any  other  body  of  water  on  the  globe. 
The  Sound  folk  themselves  know  little 
about  it  save  that  it  is  the  way  by  which 
they  reach  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that 
in  it  they  net  and  hook  the  salmon — the 
beefsteak  of  the  Puget  people — and  from 
under  it  they  dig  their  clams  and  oysters. 
Reaching  toward  nearly  every  point  of 
the  compass  the  Sound  is  like  an  octopus 
— all  arms.  Some  of  its  tentacles  stretch 
out  fifty  miles  or  more  as  straight  as  the 
Siwash,  who  paddled  over  them  in  the  old 
days,  shot  his  arrow,  then  bend  around 
into  gigantic  fishhooks.  Others  run  out 
from  the  main  body  in  rows  like  the  fingers 
of  a  hand.  Even  the  thumb  is  there. 
Tentacles  project  from  tentacles.  Pen- 
insulas and  islands  are  everywhere.  The 
watercourses  twist  and  turn  until  they  are 
knotted  together  like  a  tangle  in  a  skein 
of  yarn.  One  of  the  biggest  fishhooks  the 
Sound  has  thrown  out  is  in  Mason  County, 
Washington.  Union  City  is  at  the  point 
where  the  hook  itself  joins  the  shaft.  I 
asked  a  native  how  far  it  was  to  Shelton, 
the  county  seat. 

"How  are  you  going?"  he  asked. 

"By  land." 

"It's  about  two  hours'  drive." 

"Suppose  I  go  by  water?" 

"Well,  you  can  git  there  all  right,  but 
it  '11  take  you  about  two  days." 

Quiet  indeed  is  this  part  of  the  world. 


For  hours  the  only  note  that  strikes  upon 
the  ear  is  the  lapping  of  the  wavelets  on 
the  little  pebble-covered  strand  left  as  the 
tide  recedes.  From  somewhere  far  away 
comes  the  faint  whistle  of  the  steamboat, 
then  the  spat,  spat  of  its  paddles  churning 
the  water  into  creamy  foam  as  the  wooden 
arms  of  the  engine  turn  the  funny  stern 
wheel  round  and  round,  but  these  may  be 
the  only  sounds  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Climb  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  off  in  the 
distance  a  column  of  brown  smoke  streaked 
with  white  tells  of  another  invader  of  the 
land,  but  the  distance  is  too  great  to  hear 
the  voice  of  the  hammer  and  saw  framing 
the  cabin  of  the  settler,  or  the  crackling 
of  the  fir  stumps  turning  to  ashes  upon  his 
claim.  One  can  be  all  to  himself  here,  a 
day,  a  week,  a  month — years  if  he  wishes. 
On  one  of  the  larger  islands  a  colony  have 
lived  several  years.  People  in  Seattle 
simply  know  they  exist.  Some  say  they 
are  socialists,  some  say  anarchists,  but  no 
one  knows  of  his  own  observation.  Most 
of  the  Sound  folk — those  beyond  the  cities 
— are  content  to  remain  in  the  little  land 
islands  they  have  cut  and  burrowed  out  of 
the  sea  of  green  that  borders  the  sea  of  blue 
— the  real  sea.  A  call  on  a  neighbor  means 
a  row  or  sail  of  half  a  dozen  miles  perhaps, 
so  scarce  as  yet  is  humanity  hereabouts. 
This  takes  time,  and  time  is  everything 
when  you  are  making  a  new  land  feed  you. 
When  he  must  take  a  day  off  to  lay  in  sup- 
plies, the  settler  calculates  on  a  barrel  of 
this  and  a  box  of  that — enough  to  "keep 
him  going"  a  month  or  so.  Off  to  his  mar- 
ket town  he  goes,  to  hurry  back  as  soon  as 
his  errand  is  done.  Then  more  weeks  in 
the  stump  lot,  the  wheat  patch  or  among 
the  fruit  trees  and  vines,  until  it  is  time  to 
turn  the  yield  of  field  and  orchard  into 
dollars  and  cents. 
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The  man  who  knows  naught  of  timber 
craft  might  think  that  the  Sound  shores 
look  to-day  as  when  Peter  Puget,  Van- 
couver's wandering  lieutenant,  explored 
the  many-armed  river  of  the  sea  that  bears 
his  name;  but  as  the  lumberman  looks  at 
the  miles  upon  miles  of  forest  he  thinks  of 
that  other  forest  already  stripped  from  it, 
for  he  knows  that  all  this  is  second  growth 
— trees  that  were  mere  shoots  when  the 
song  of  the  lumber  jack  was  heard  from 
Bellingham  Bay  away  up  to  the  head  of 
Hood's  Canal.  Once  in  a  while  open  lanes 
run  from  the  water's  edge  up  to  the  hilltop. 
Down  these  "skidways"  slid  the  great  logs, 
cleaving  the  blue  waters  with  a  splash  that 
sent  the  spray  flying  high  into  the  air. 
Along  the  shores  puffed  the  towboats  pull- 
ing behind  them  long  rafts  for  the  mill 
boom.  The  pioneer  of  the  Puget  country 
was  the  "lumber  cruiser."  Pushing  his 
way  amid  the  aisles  of  green  he  went  from 
island  to  island,  from  point  to  point  on 
shore.  He  noted  the  height  of  the  fir  gi- 
ants. His  skilled  eye  guessed  their  girth 
to  a  foot.  Their  symmetry  of  form  and 
graceful  foliage  were  lost  to  him  as  he  cal- 
culated how  many  masts  could  be  culled 
from  each  acre  of  this  magnificent  wood- 
land. He  saw  trees  rising  a  hundred  feet 
with  scarce  a  limb  which  would  cut  logs 
thicker  than  twice  the  height  of  an  ordinary 
man.  Here  was  a  favored  spot — the  tim- 
ber, the  hillside  down  which  to  slide  it, 
and  the  waterway  on  which  to  raft  it  to 
the  mill.  Closely  following  in  the  wake  of 
the  cruiser  came  axeman  and  sawyer  and 
raftsman,  and  so  thoroughly  have  they 
done  their  work  that  though  only  a  few 
years  have  passed  away  since  the  cruiser 
entered  the  forest,  nearly  all  of  its  original 
growth  by  the  water's  edge  has  felt  the 
teeth  of  the  saw,  and  only  back  from  the 
Sound  can  you  still  hear  the  song  of  the 
lumber  jack  and  the  whut  of  his  steel 
as  it  bites  into  the  heart  of  the  fir. 

And  this  is  why  they  call  the  hillside 
rising  above  the  waters  the  "Logged-off 
Land."  The  tangle  of  underscrub  and  the 
vigorous  young  trees  already  crowding 
each  other  closely  for  more  room,  conceal 
the  evidence  of  the  first  invasion  of  the 
white  man — the  scars  on  the  face  of  Na- 
ture left  by  the  axe  and  saw  in  the  huge 
stumps  protruding  among  the  bushes.  The 
logs  have  been  taken  off. 


The  story  is  told  of  the  first  shipmasters 
that  they  moored  their  craft  to  the  trees 
at  the  water's  edge,  such  was  the  depth  of 
this  inland  sea.  Its  perfect  hue  is  partly 
because  of  its  depth.  There  are  many 
places  where  -the  sounding  lead  fails  to 
touch  bottom  at  three  hundred  feet.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  sand  bar  is  unknown,  nor  is  the 
Sound  treacherous  because  of  its  hidden 
reefs.  It  is  honest  to  the  navigator.  So 
it  is  that  as  one  sails  past  island  after  island 
apparently  without  human  habitation,  sud- 
denly to  his  surprise  he  comes  upon  a  har- 
bor where  a  forest  of  masts  reaches  sky- 
ward— the  masts  of  full-rigged  ships  and 
barks  —  the  true  sailors  of  the  sea.  On 
shore  the  columns  of  smoke  pouring  up- 
ward from  stack  and  stump  pile  and  the 
hum  of  the  band  saw  explain  why  this 
fleet  is  at  anchor  waiting  to  take  the  prod- 
uct of  the  forest  to  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  This  is  no  figurative  statement. 
The  lumber  ships  from  the  Puget  carry  its 
timber  wealth  to  the  islands  of  Austral- 
asia, to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  to  our 
southern  continent  as  well.  But  such  is 
the  expanse  of  these  shores  that  though 
the  back  country  of  the  Sound  yet  furnishes 
a  large  proportion  of  the  two  billion  feet 
of  lumber  sawed  annually  by  the  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  mills  in  the  state  of 
Washington,  the  indications  of  this  indus- 
try are  only  occasionally  seen,  and  fail  to 
change  the  impression  of  wildness  that  is 
created  by  the  picture  Nature  has  so  viv- 
idly painted.  Nor  do  the  occasional  clear- 
ings dispel  the  idea  that  men  are  indeed 
few  in  this  corner  of  America. 

Sum  up  what  has  already  been  done  by 
the  home  makers  in  the  Puget  country,  how- 
ever, and  the  results  are  surprising.  The 
clearings,  apparently  so  few,  run  up  in  the 
thousands.  Many  have  been  developed 
from  an  acre  or  so  into  farms  where  tree 
and  vine  are  bringing  forth  as  well  as  the 
grain  stalk,  but  only  when  you  hear  the 
story  of  the  life  of  the  farmer  do  you  realize 
the  time  and  toil  he  has  devoted  to  pro- 
ducing his  bit  of  civilization.  His  first 
problem  is  how  to  get  rid  of  the  stumps. 
Their  number  and  size  determine  the  value 
of  the  land  as  much  as  the  quality  of  the 
soil  itself.  The  more  stumps,  the  less 
money  he  pays.  The  question  of  removing 
them  is  settled  in  one  of  two  ways — fire 
or  dynamite.     Fortunately  most  of  them 
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are  dry  and  dead,  but  it  requires  a  fierce 
flame  to  thoroughly  ignite  a  stump  on 
which  a  half  dozen  men  can  stand  com- 
fortably. Bore  the  holes  deep  and  in  the 
right  places  and  put  in  enough  dynamite, 
and  you  can  shatter  the  biggest  one  to  its 
root  ends;  so  the  beginning  of  many  a 
new  home  life  is  celebrated  by  explosion 
of  the  stump  blast.  The  wreckage  left  by 
the  forest  cutters — limbs  stripped  from  the 
trees  they  have  taken  away,  as  well  as  the 
underbrush — must  also  be  removed.  The 
match  is  applied  and  a  miniature  woods 
fire  is  the  result — a  fire  that  may  burn  for 
weeks  before  all  that  it  has  to  feed  upon 
has  been  reduced  to  ashes.  While  it  is 
burning,  the  settler  is  splitting  the  rails  for 
the  worm  fence  which  is  to  mark  the  bor- 
ders of  his  claim,  but  long  after  the  plow 
point  has  begun  turning  up  the  earth  does 
the  rag  flutter  from  the  pole  — ■  the  sign 
which  tells  all  comers  this  nook  in  the 
woods  is  his — let  trespassers  beware.  Up 
goes  the  little  one-story  cabin  which  is 
his  first  shelter.  Then  he  builds  his  flat 
boat  and  is  ready  to  begin  the  actual  work 
of  tilling  the  soil. 

The  Puget  country  is  a  clean  country. 
The  tide  which  daily  rushes  up  the  many- 
armed  river  carrying  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  into  every  bay  and  inlet,  keeps  the 
shores  free  from  mud  and  weeds  and  has 
lined  them  with  shell  and  pebble.  It  is 
true  that  the  Sound  is  as  clear  and  as  blue 
as  the  ocean  itself.  It  cannot  be  polluted. 
Nature  has  looked  out  for  that.  And  the 
Puget  Sound  people  are  a  clean  people — 
a  sturdy,  wholesome  type  of  humanity, 
literally  children  of  the  forest.  The  poet 
and  the  novelist  make  the  Red  Man  the 
hero  of  their  tales  of  the  Wild;  but  years 
ago  the  tribesmen  who  first  roamed  over 
the  islands  and  adjacent  mainland  left 
them  forever,  to  degenerate,  decay  on  the 
reservations  where  they  will  soon  become 
only  a  memory.  Go  from  clearing  to 
clearing,  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  how 
many  of  the  settlers  first  came  here  with 
the  logging  camps.  The  lumber  jacks  are 
among  those  who  have  been  tempted  to 
linger  here,  so  the  term  "children  of  the 
forest "  is  a  fitting  one.  They  love  the  tree 
and  its  foliage,  though  they  may  not  know 
it,  and  the  feeling  is  plainly  shown  in  and 
about  their  homes.  Something  of  the 
woods  enters  into  not  merely  their  work, 


but  their  recreation.  Though  the  acres 
they  burn  over  to  prepare  for  the  seed  may 
be  bare  of  a  single  trunk,  few  houses  but 
have  their  fir  or  cedar  rising  from  the  plat 
where  the  dooryard  is  to  be  when  it  can 
be  afforded.  One  or  two  of  the  biggest 
stumps  near  by  are  left  untouched.  They 
are  handy  to  stretch  clothes  upon  to  dry. 
The  children  play  hide  and  seek  around 
them,  or  housekeeping  on  their  great  flat 
tops,  until  old  enough  to  run  in  the  under- 
brush or  on  the  beach  at  the  water  side. 
Some  of  the  women  have  made  them  into 
little  gardens,  covering  the  axe  slits  in 
their  barkless  weather-beaten  sides  with 
creeping  vines,  and  setting  out  flowering 
plants  in  the  loam  they  have  spread  over 
the  top.  The  moist  salt  air  makes  all 
vegetation  hardy,  and  little  earth  is  re- 
quired to  give  life  to  the  seed.  Occasion- 
ally the  cone  of  a  cedar  in  some  way  lodges 
into  a  crack  of  the  remains  of  the  old  tree 
and  it  is  resurrected,  another  tree  spring- 
ing from  its  very  heart.  The  Easterner 
hears  strange  stories  of  the  size  of  some 
of  the  leafy  columns  which  grew  by  these 
waters,  but  if  he  doubts  them  the  native 
may  take  him  to  a  dance  where  three  or 
four  couples  go  through  the  measures  on 
a  single  stump.  Sometimes  the  neigh- 
borhood has  a  picnic  and  eats  dinner 
on  one.  In  one  of  the  settlements  the 
town  band  gives  summer-night  concerts 
perched  amid  the  branches  of  a  "first- 
growther." 

The  man  who  takes  up  a  claim  on  a 
piece  of  logged-off  land  generally  clears  but 
a  part  of  it.  Quarter  of  a  century  may 
pass  by  before  the  standing  timber  will 
be  large  enough  to  be  sawn  into  plank  and 
beams,  but  he  is  content  to  let  it  grow. 
So  he  is  indeed  in  the  midst  of  the  forest, 
save  where  the  Sound  borders  his  home. 
But  his  children  romp  in  it.  There  is 
furred  and  feathered  game  worth  shooting, 
and  from  it  comes  the  breath  of  the  fir  and 
cedar  that  invigorates  and  strengthens. 
Such  an  expanse  of  woodland  remains  and 
always  will  remain  along  the  sixteen  hun- 
dred miles  of  shore  washed  by  the  blue 
waters,  that  it  is  a  natural  sanatorium, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Sound  folk 
have  the  clear  eyes  and  ruddy  complexions 
that  betoken  health.  Rarely  is  it  that  you 
see  a  man  or  woman  who  has  the  appear- 
ance  of   an   invalid,    despite   the   rugged 
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lives  that  they  must  lead  in  getting  a  firm 
grip  in  the  new  country. 

There's  a  deal  of  difference  between 
a  plow  and  a  peavie,  but  if  one  drops  off 
on  an  island  or  bit  of  mainland  where  an 
open  spot  amid  the  trees  shows  habitation, 
he  will  soon  see  that  the  timberman  is  no 
failure  as  a  farmer.  It  takes  not  only  hard 
muscle,  but  steady  nerve  and  courage  to 
be  in  the  first  class  of  tree  cutters — the 
fellows  who  are  put  in  the  felling  crew 
when  a  big  one  is  to  be  cut,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  "fell"  it  so  it  will  not  be  broken 
and  will  come  down  just  in  the  right  place. 
The  man  who  does  not  hesitate  to  leap 
upon  the  mass  of  rolling,  swirling  logs  when 
the  boom  has  given  way  in  high  water,  and 
by  skill  and  strength  combined  keeps  them 
from  scattering,  comes  also  in  the  same 
rank.  You  see  plenty  of  these  among  the 
owners  of  the  logged-off  lands.  When 
the  youngsters  ask  for  a  story  before  they 
are  put  to  bed,  they  may  hear  what  father 
did  when  he  ran  rafts  down  the  spring 
freshet  of  the  St.  John  River  over  on  the 
other  side  of  America  in  New  Brunswick, 
or  he  may  tell  of  the  winters  in  Michigan 
and  Minnesota  when  he  "snaked"  the 
trunks  over  the  snow-packed  ways  with 
the  mercury  far  below  zero.  Yes,  the 
timber  has  drawn  the  cutters  and  rafters 
to  the  Puget  shores  from  all  over  the 
country,  even  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
among  those  who  have  come  out  of  the 
woods  to  take  up  the  plow  and  hoe  is  the 
Swede,  as  well  as  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian. 

The  man  who  has  a  long-range  acquaint- 
ance with  the  logger  regards  him  much 
as  he  does  the  cowboy — a  shock-haired, 
swaggering  individual  who  can  swear  like 
a  pirate,  is  ready  with  his  weapon  and  to 
whom  a  "biled"  shirt  is  a  stranger.  But 
the  lumberjack,  like  the  steer  puncher,  has 
become  changed  with  the  years.  If  you 
take  pot  luck  with  the  boys  in  an  outfit  up 
in  the  far  Northwest,  you  will  find  they  will 
measure  up  to  a  pretty  fair  standard  after 
all.     True,  the  undershirt  is  more  fashion- 


able forweek-day  wear  than  linen,  especially 
in  hot  weather.  Any  kind  of  an  old  hat 
will  do  for  a  head  piece,  and  it  is  the  style 
to  turn  up  the  bottoms  of  the  pants  even 
if  the  legs  beneath  do  show.  They  have 
plenty  of  hot  words  in  their  dialect  and  a 
rollicking,  dare-devil  way  about  them  that 
may  shock  the  visitor  until  he  gets  used  to 
it,  but  only  new  and  then  do  you  find  one 
who  is  vicious.  They  .show  out  their  worst 
parts.  Few  of  them  are  unable  to  read 
or  write  their  name  legibly.  Talk  with 
them  and  they  will  surprise  you  by  their 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on.  Those 
who  can't  read  hear  the  others  when  they 
go  through  the  newspapers  that  come  in 
big  burfdles  to  every  camp.  They  keep 
pace  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  even  if  on 
the  edge  of  it,  and  they  live  well.  If  the 
cook  doesn't  give  them  good  stuff,  they 
assist  him  out  of  camp  and  the  manage- 
ment must  get  another  or  there  is  a  strike. 
Their  bunks,  though  rough,  are  clean,  and 
seldom  does  a  man's  blanket  have  any 
vermin  on  it.  They  drink  and  get  drunk 
sometimes  when  they  come  to  the  nearest 
town  at  the  week  end,  but  seldom  do  they 
fight,  and  then  it  is  usually  a  case  of  who 
is  the  quickest  hitter,  and  with  the  last 
blow  the  bad  blood  has  been  let  out. 

The  pick  of  these  men  are  among  the 
Sound  settlers.  They  form  a  new  kind  of 
American,  the  citizen  of  the  Logged-off 
Lands.  Most  of  them  have  married  women 
who  have  brought  out  their  better  qualities 
— Western  girls  who  have  been  helpmates 
and  have  the  ability  to  make  good  wives 
and  mothers.  One  can  see  this  in  the 
healthy,  handsome  children  who  are  play- 
ing about  the  dooryard  stumps  or  elsewhere 
near  by.  Growing  up  daily  in  sight  of  the 
ever-green  forest  and  by  the  side  of  this 
beautiful  inlet  of  the  Pacific,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  think  of  the  effect  such  surroundings 
may  have  in  making  of  them  a  finer  type 
of  manhood  and  womanhood,  unconsciously 
educated  to  love  and  appreciate  Nature's 
handiwork  so  artistically  displayed  in  this 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  country. 
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THERE  is  no  form  of  shooting  which 
is  more  popular  with  residents  of 
cities  than  duck  shooting.  Of 
course  it  is  popular  generally,  but  its  de- 
lights are  especially  appreciated  by  the 
city  dwellers  for  the  reason  that  reasonably 
good  shooting  is  usually  within  easy  reach 
of  one's  home,  and  also  because  the  shoot- 
ing itself  does  not  entail  great  physical 
exertion.  The  shooter  of  large  game  who 
is  privileged  to  take  several  months  from 
home  and  travel  far  into  the  wilds,  may 
regard  duck  shooting  as  very  moderate 
sport,  but  that  same  shooter,  when  his  busi- 
ness has  grown  to  such  importance  as  to 
tie  him  down  to  his  desk  and  allow  him  a 
scant  vacation  of  two  or  three  weeks,  will 
turn  to  the  despised  duck  shooting  and 
think  it  not  unbecoming  a  mighty  hunter 
to  indulge  in  its  pleasures. 

In  addition  to  the  shooting  that  is  done 
from  points  of  land,  two  styles  of  bay 
shooting  prevail.  First,  that  done  from 
battery;  second,  that  done  from  punt;  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  those 
not  familiar  with  the  sport  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  two  styles. 

A  battery  is  a  coffin-like  box,  around 
the  upper  rim  of  which  is  attached  a  plat- 
form about  two  feet  broad.  To  either  side 
of  this  platform  is  hinged  what  is  called  a 
wing,  which  is  constructed  of  a  skeleton 
frame  of  boards  covered  with  light  canvas. 
To  the  head  of  the  battery,  or  that  end 
which  is  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
is  attached  a  head-fender  composed  of  a 
piece  of  canvas  as  broad  as  the  whole  bat- 
tery and  about  eight  feet  long,  and  through 
seams  in  it,  at  regular  intervals,  are  slid 
pieces  of  board  about  three  inches  wide. 
These  keep  the  fender  spread  out  and  yet 
flexible.  The  object  of  the  fender  and  the 
wings  is  to  enable  the  battery  to  live  in  a 


sea-way.  It  is  quite  astonishing  to  a  novice 
to  be  able  to  lie  in  this  flat,  all  but  sub- 
merged box,  hear  the  wind  piping  over- 
head, see  the  white-caps  dancing  all  around 
him,  feel  his  battery  jumping  up  and  down, 
and  yet  see  the  force  of  the  waves  killed  by 
the  head-fender  and  the  wings,  while  he 
rests  in  safety  in  his  rather  lively  craft. 
Should  the  waves  get  very  high  and  wash 
over  the  little  platform,  the  shooter  can 
turn  up  a  rim  of  zinc  which  is  tacked 
around  the  inner  edge  of  the  box,  and 
which  acts  as  a  sort  of  combing.  He  thus 
can  ride  out  a  quite  heavy  sea.  The  zinc 
is  about  three  inches  wide.  The  fender 
end  of  the  battery  is  anchored  and  the  tail 
of  the  battery  swings  free  in  the  wind,  but 
is  steadied  by  a  light  weight  that  drags 
over  the  bottom.  The  waves  thus  first 
strike  the  head-fender.  Within  the  box 
there  is  put,  loosely,  pig  iron  or  pieces 
of  lead,  and  on  top  of  the  platform  are 
put  about  six  iron  decoy  ducks,  so  that 
when  the  shooter  gets  into  the  box  the 
whole  machine  sinks  almost  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  wooden 
decoy  ducks  are  then  scattered  around, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  the  different  de- 
coys (red-head,  broad-bill,  etc.)  placed  as 
real  ducks  would  dispose  themselves,  for 
your  duck  is  a  believer  in  class  distinc- 
tions and  generally  associates  only  with 
others  of  his  set. 

Now  for  business!  The  shooter,  with  a 
very  small  cap  on,  lies  down  in  the  battery 
and  just  keeps  his  eye  above  the  edge.  A 
flock  of  ducks  flying  low  on  the  water  see 
the  decoy  ducks,  and  feeling  sociable,  turn 
their  course  so  as  to  fly  up  to  the  decoys 
against  the  wind.  When  the  ducks  get 
nearly  within  range,  up  sits  the  shooter, 
and  pops  them  over  just  after  they  come 
within  range  and  before    they   'light — or 
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perhaps  he  doesn't,  and  the  elusive  ducks 
fly  on  to  tempt  other  shooters  into  disap- 
pointment and  bad  language.  Ducks  in 
'lighting  swing  around  so  as  to  get  the 
wind  under  their  wings,  thus  stopping  their 
headway  before  they  plump  into  the  water, 
so  that  the  shooter  in  lying  with  his  head 
to  the  wind  is  in  just  the  right  position 
for  a  good  shot  as  they  stick  their  feet 
down  and  spread  their  wings  out  against 
the  wind  to  stop  their  headway,  exposing 
their  entire  under-section  and  presenting 
a  splendid  mark.  Of  course  most  ducks 
do  not  'light,  but  when  they  get  close  to 
the  battery,  scenting  danger,  gather  up 
their  feet  and  either  climb  up  into  the  air 
or  turn  short  off  with  a  velocity  and 
dexterity  that  are  marvelous.  Should  it 
so  happen  that  the  sun  as  well  as  the 
wind  is  back  of  the  shooter,  the  sport  be- 
comes easy,  for  the  ducks  in  flying  up 
against  the  wind  do  not  see  the  battery 
because  of  the  broad  sun  track  on  the  waves. 
Often  the  writer  has  had  them  'light  with- 
in two  or  three  feet  of  the  machine  itself. 
When  a  number  of  birds  are  dropped, 
either  dead  or  wounded,  and  the  tide  and 
wind  have  drifted  them  down  some  dis- 
tance from  the  battery,  the  shooter  signals 
the  sloop,  which  is  lying-to  perhaps  a  mile 
away;  whereupon  she  sails  to  leeward  and 
tacks  up  toward  the  battery,  gathering  up 
the  ducks  as  she  comes,  and  away  again  to 
her  post.  Should,  however,  the  battery 
be  anchored  on  a  flat  where  the  depth  of 
water  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  sloop  to 
come,  the  sharpy  is  put  in  use. 

As  all  know,  the  right  shoulder  shot 
when  sitting  in  a  battery  is  most  difficult. 
On  the  Great  South  Bay  there  are  some 
of  the  native  guides  who  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  throwing  their  legs  and  head 
up  at  the  same  instant  and  swirling  around 
in  the  battery  as  on  a  piano  stool,  so  as 
to  throw  their  legs  out  toward  the  head- 
tender,  in  which  position  they  have  a  good 
shot  at  such  a  bird;  but  the  writer  in  his 
many  attempts  to  perform  this  jack-knife 
feat  has  generally  found  himself  jammed 
tight  in  the  narrow  battery  or  else  tum- 
bled over  on  his  back  with  his  feet  in  the  air 
or  in  some  other  ludicrous  position,  which 
undoubtedly  excited  the  risibility  of  the 
bird  as  he  waved  a  wingy  "good-bye." 

Should  the  wind  freshen  and  the  seas 
break  into  the  battery  (as  is  apt  to  happen 


in  a  sudden  squall),  and  the  sloop  be  inat- 
tentive or  too  far  away  to  lend  present  help, 
the  shooter  ties  a  small  rope  around  the 
necks  of  the  iron  decoys  on  the  platform, 
and  throws  them  over  the  tail  of  the  bat- 
tery. If  that  is  not  sufficient  to  lighten  the 
battery  to  safety,  he  strings  on  the  pig-iron 
and  the  leaden  weights,  all  of  which  have 
attached  to  them  a  little  noose  of  rope. 
(A  stick  tied  to  the  end  of  the  rope  acts  as 
a  buoy  to  facilitate  finding  again.)  In  this 
way  he  can  elevate  the  box  six  or  eight 
inches.  Should  that  not  be  sufficient  to 
insure  his  safety,  he  can  reach  up  to  the 
head-fender,  cut  the  anchor  rope,  pull  up 
the  tail-drag  and  let  his  machine  drift  off 
to  leeward.  He  will  fetch  up  somewhere 
on  the  shore,  after  an  exciting  sail  in  his 
tub-like  craft,  none  the  worse  for  his  ex- 
perience, excepting  the  fright  that  comes 
to  an  amateur. 

Punt  shooting  is  indulged  in  when  the 
wind  is  too  strong  to  enable  a  battery  to 
lie  in  safety.  The  punt  is  a  very  flat  long 
boat  as  shown  in  the  first  illustration.  The 
shooter  and  his  guide  have  just  arrived 
from  the  sloop,  which  is  anchored  in  deep 
water,  onto  a  bog,  and  while  the  guide  is 
looking  about  for  the  best  place  to  pull  the 
punt  up  in  the  grass,  the  shooter  is  resting 
from  his  labor  of  hard  poling  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  against  the  wind.  For  culti- 
vation of  the  art  of  nice  balancing,  noth- 
ing excels  such  an  experience — one  stands 
on  the  dish-like  punt,  sticks  his  pole  into 
hard  sand  or  soft  mud  with  charming  un- 
certainty, gives  a  lusty  shove,  while  his  ped- 
estal is  rolling,  like  a  universal  joint,  in  the 
head  sea  and  howling  gale,  and  is  lucky  if 
he  escapes  a  bath  in  the  icy  water  from  an 
incautious  step  or  a  sudden  slip  of  the  pole. 

Ten  or  twelve  wooden  decoys  are  on  the 
stern  of  the  punt.  These  are  placed  about 
a  gunshot  off  the  edge  of  the  bog,  not 
directly  to  leeward,  but  generally  quarter- 
ing on  the  wind.  The  cover  of  the  punt  is 
then  taken  off  and  the  guide  lies  on  it  in 
the  grass,  the  punt  itself  being  drawn  up 
alongside  for  the  shooter.  Birds  will  come 
to  a  punt  in  a  more  erratic  fashion  than 
to  a  battery — especially  the  black  duck, 
which  is  the  wisest  of  his  kind.  A  day's 
punt  shooting  is  not  apt  to  average  more 
than  a  tenth  of  what  a  man  will  get  in  a 
battery,  but  such  as  he  gets  are  generally 
most  delectable  eating. 
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Jumping  up  in  the  punt  for  an  overhead 
shot  is  a  feat  the  amateur  can  perform  with 
greater  ease  than  the  jack-knife  feat  in  a 
battery.  Bog  shooting  has  one  very  inter- 
esting feature.  When  a  black  duck  on  the 
wing  scents  danger,  he  somehow  manages 
to  jump  straight  up  in  the  air  about  ten 
feet,  and  unless  this  jump  is  allowed  for 
one  is  apt  to  under  shoot  him,  or  if  hit  he 
is  only  wounded.  When  he  falls  into  the 
water  he  sits  up  for  a  moment  to  take  his 
bearings.  The  guide  and  shooter  hustle 
the  punt  out  into  the  water,  and  while 
the  guide  poles,  the  shooter  stands  ready 
to  fire;  but  behold!  the  duck  has  disap- 
peared and  is  next  seen  perhaps  fifty  yards 
away  from  his  last  appearance.  Should  the 
water  be  rough  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
get  him  within  range,  for  he  will  sink  his 
body  low  in  the  water  and  sneak  away. 
If  the  water  be  fairly  smooth  the  duck, 
after  numerous  dives,  will  finally  poke 
the  point  of  his  bill  out  of  the  water  and 
swim  toward  the  nearest  bog.     Unless  a 


quick  eye  can  see  and  follow  the  ripple 
on  the  water,  the  disappointed  shooter 
might  as  well  return  to  his  post.  A  close 
search  along  the  bog  whither  the  duck 
was  headed  will  fail  to  reveal  his  hiding 
place.  He  has  quietly  crawled  in  among 
the  grass  and  weeds,  and  no  human  eye 
can  discover  his  lair.  A  dog's  nose  is  the 
only  method  for  .gathering  in  so  smart  a 
duck. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  three  or  four  days' 
duck  shooting  is  a  very  satisfactory  outing. 
One  must  get  to  his  station  early,  while 
the  starlight  is  fading  in  the  dawn.  He 
sees  the  glories  of  the  rising  sun.  He  is  in 
the  bracing  air  all  day  long.  He  has  just 
sufficient  shooting  to  keep  his  interest  alive 
without  tire.  He  develops  a  most  urgent 
appetite;  and  after  studying  the  varying 
forms  of  the  clouds  and  seeing  the  long 
lines  of  honking  geese  and  silent  -  flying 
ducks  trending  to  their  southern  homes,  he 
watches  the  fading  of  the  daylight  and  the 
lighting  up  of  the  stars. 
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HE  foreman  of  the 
Jack  Hall  outfit 
looked  fondly  at  a 
fried  egg  on  his 
plate. 

"Some  folks," 
he  said,  "takes  'em 
hard-shelled;  some 
gits  highfalutin' 
notions  on  the 
morality  o'  havin'  them  blowed  up  with 
wind  an'  made  into  omlets;  some  favors 
shipwrecks,  but  for  me,  plain  old  white 
wings  with  the  sunny  side  up — a  yeller 
island  floatin'  in  a  sea  o'  white." 

He  paused,  and  after  a  brief  moment  of 
rapt  appreciation  absorbed  the  egg  and 
looked  at  me  with  mellow  eyes. 

"Eggs  reminds  me  o'  hens,"  he  resumed, 
"an'  hens  makes  me  think  o'  Cook,  Cook 
the  hash  wizard;  him  an'  his  bald-headed 
bull-dog,  which  was  scalped  by  a  cinnamon 
a-savin'  of  Cook's  life.  'Bill,'  he  says  to 
me  one  evenin',  'did  you  ever  have  a 
hankerin'  after  a  fried  egg?'  The  words 
ain't  no  more  than  out  o'  his  mouth  before 
I  knowed  there  was  a  place  in  me  that 
nothin'  but  a  fried  egg  'd  fill,  an'  I  allows 
that  the  present  moment  finds  me  thata- 
way.  He  kind  o'  smiles  mournful,  an' 
bein'  as  he  ain't  swearin'  none,  he  remarks 
that  this  here  ding-fiddled,  sage-coated 
patch  o'  sand  an'  stones  must  a  been 
throwed  out  as  unfit  to  stand  the  fires  o' 
the  lower  regions,  which  he  avoids  namin' 
particular  out  o'  respect  to  Bull. 

"'Bill,'  he  says  to  me,  'for  days  an' 
weeks  an'  months  I  ain't  done  nothin'  but 
dream  o'  products  of  the  hen.  All  o'  the 
fancy  ways  o'  jammin'  eggs  together  comes 
back  to  me  in  the  stilly  night,  an'  if  I  was 
to  lay  myself  out  to  express  my  feelin's  the 
coyotes    o'   this  country    would    rise   up 


an'  dust  out,  thinkin'  a  steam  calliope  'd 
moved  in.  I  lays  an'  looks  up  at  the 
stars  and  groans  till  Bull  gits  up  an'  licks 
my  face,  thinkin'  I'm  a-gettin'  ready  to 
cash  in  the  reward  of  cookin'  for  a  lot  o' 
ignorant  cow  punchers,  an'  I  can't  stand 
it  no  longer,  Bill;  it's  eggs  or  go  loco,  one 
or  the  other;  it's  up  to  you,  Bill;  me 
an'  Bull  ain't  a-goin'  to  desert  you,  but 
I  has  a  feelin'  that  a  couple  o'  more  weeks 
o'  egglessness  '11  see  me  an'  Bull  doin'  the 
moon  dance;  an'  if  I  gits  reckless  an' 
starts  to  dallyin'  with  booze  you  know 
Bull  ain't  goin'  to  have  no  respect  left 
for  me,  an'  you  know  what  'd  happen  to 
Cook  then.  He  ain't  no  picture  o'  ca- 
nine beauty,  Bull  ain't,  but  he  respects 
an'  loves  me,  an'  you  know  the  elevatin' 
influence  he's  had.  Scrap  along  some 
way,  Bill.  Give  that  Pedro  which  says 
he's  a  hidalgo,  but  which  I  says  is  sad- 
dle-color from  nigger  blood,  a  chance  to 
make  good  some  o'  his  brags.  Let  him 
cook  an'  be  ding-fiddled  to  him,  an'  when  I 
get  back  I'll  make  it  up  to  you  some  way; 
but  let  me  go  willin',  speed  me  joyful  on 
my  pilgrimage  for  hen  fruit,  or  I  can't 
noways  say  but  what  I'll  get  up  an'  hop 
from  peak  to  peak  like  I  use  to  before  Bull 
lost  his  ear.' 

"'Cook,'  I  says,  'right  now  there's  a 
place  in  me  that  aches  for  a  fried  egg.  A 
henless  land  is  sure  tryin'  on  men's  souls. 
The  greaser  which  you  misdoubts  bein'  a 
smoke  can  cook  well  enough  not  to  poison 
us  till  you  gets  back;  but  if  you  have  any 
respect  for  the  doughnuts  you  use  to  hook 
when  you  was  a  boy,  bring  back  some  eggs 
when  you  come.' 

"The  next  mornin'  Cook  frames  up  a 
breakfast  which  busts  us  wide  open  from 
joy,  an'  then  he  rides  down  the  trail  with 
Bull  a-followin'  him  hopeless  like,  kind  o' 
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'Bull  is  a  game  dog,  but  the  rooster  is  triple  extract 
o'  greased  lightnin'." 


From  a  painting  by  J.  N.  Marchand. 
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superstitious  about  the  causes  of  the  trip. 
Bein'  earless  an'  with  a  kind  of  sunk  place 
where  his  tail  use  to  grow,  the  dog  has  some 
trouble  indicatin'  the  state  of  his  feelin's; 
but  by  the  waggle  of  his  hind  legs  as  he 
trails  Cook,  anybody  that  knowed  dogs 
could  see  that  he  was  plum  full  o'  worry. 
When  they  tops  the  ridge  Cook  turns  an' 
waves  his  hat  at  us,  an'  Bull,  bein'  a  polite 
dog  by  natural  instinct,  scratches  up  the 
dust  with  his  hind  legs  an'  unlooses  a  fare- 
well bark  which  sounds  some  like  a  young 
rooster  when  his  voice  is  changin' — an' 
they  drifts  out  o'  sight. 

"The  camp  kind  o'  divides  itself  up  over 
the  purposes  an'  intentions  which  took 
Cook  away,  an'  when  a  week  goes  by  an'  no 
Cook  shows  up,  the  general  opinions,  which 
is  shared  by  everybody  but  me,  says  that 
Cook  is  picklin'  hisself  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  But  knowin'  the  respect  Cook  has 
for  Bull  since  he  lost  his  ear,  I  gets  in  some 
bets  that  he  ain't;  an'  them  bets  I  cashes, 
for  on  the  eighth  day  I  sees  the  bald  nose 
an'  the  white  eyes  of  my  pinto  come  up 
over  the  rise.  A-leadin'  of  her  comes  Bull, 
plum  foolish  at  gettin'  home  with  Cook 
sober.  He  comes  up  to  me  with  his  whole 
face  hid  back  of  a  smile,  an'  gnaws  my  leg 
to  show  how  glad  he  is  to  get  back  home 
again,  an'  while  he's  attached  to  my  leg 
Cook  rides  up  on  the  pinto,  which  looks 
wore  out  an'  tired,  an'  moves  slow  an' 
careful.  The  lines  is  on  the  pinto's  neck — 
both  o'  Cook's  hands  bein'  occupied.  In 
one  o'  them  he  has  a  flour  sack  which  is 
kind  o'  smeary  yeller  on  the  bottom,  an' 
in  the  other  one  he  bears,  proud  an'  happy, 
a  parrot  cage,  the  which  contains  a  hen. 

"Up  he  rides  an'  stops,  hands  me  the 
sack  which,  I  presumes  rightly,  contains 
eggs.  'Put  it  in  the  shade,'  he  says  kind 
o'  tired  like,  'an'  then  take  this  female 
chicken  off  my  hands.'  I  takes  the  hen  an' 
sets  her  down  alongside  the  eggs,  which 
she  must  a  smelt  for  she  says,  'cut  cut  ca 
daw  cut  cr  crrrrrrr,'  bringin'  up  painful 
memories  to  me  o'  maw's  hen-house  an' 
the  old  farm.  When  I  looks  at  Cook  again 
he's  a-settin'  on  the  pinto,  his  arms  a- 
stickin'  out  the  same  as  if  he  was  a-bearin' 
of  his  bundles  still,  an'  as  I  looks  at  him 
he  kind  o'  smiles  an'  sighs  an'  falls  out 
o'  the  saddle  onto  his  neck.  Plum  wore 
out  he  was,  his  arms  cramped  from  car- 
ryin'   the    hen    an'    her   productions,  an' 


both  arms  was  set  stiff  like  the  tines  of  a 
wood  pitchfork. 

"'Bill,'  he  says,  when  he  comes  to,  'four 
days  I  spent  a-learnin'  of  that  pinto  of 
yourn  to  quit  tryin'  to  bump  me  against 
the  sky  when  she  looked  back  at  me  an'  my 
baggage.  Bein'  a  female,  she  was  some 
hard-headed,  an'  only  the  good  influences 
o'  Bull  saved  me  from  fillin'  up  on  budge 
an'  makin'  her  hop  over  the  moon.  Every 
time  I  passed  a  door  that  smelt  gin-milly 
Bull  'd  kind  o'  waggle  the  scalp  o'  his  head 
an'  twitch  his  hind  legs,  an'  when  he  did 
that  I  c'd  see  myself  with  a  cinnamon 
settin'  on  my  stomach — which  'd  a-hap- 
pened  if  Bull  'd  a-thought  more  o'  his  last 
ear  than  he  did  o'  me.  Two  days  I  spent 
a-ridin'  out;  four  days  I  spent  a-learnin' 
of  that  bald-faced,  white-eyed  descendant 
of  crazy  cayuses  to  be  a  lady;  two  days  I 
rode  a-packin'  back  the  hen  an'  her  nieces 
an'  nephews,  an'  if  they  is  any  way  o'  fixin' 
up  them  eggs  outside  o'  scramblin'  them 
into  a  shipwreck,  I'm  goin'  to  be  some  sur- 
prised. But  the  trip  was  worth  it,  Bill. 
When  this  here  chicken  gets  settled  down 
an'  feelin'  at  home  an'  raises  a  little  fambly 
to  sing  around  the  door  while  I'm  a-cook- 
in' ' 

"He  was  a-goin'  to  say  more,  but  I  stops 
him.  'Cook,'  I  says,  'you  ain't  no  idea  o' 
the  way  that  Pedro  fries  up  grub.  Of  all 
the  cow-camps  in  the  world  this  is  the 
starvedest.  Right  soon  now  the  evenin' 
flight  o'  hungry  punchers  is  goin'  to  begin, 
an'  if  I  was  in  your  place  I'd  go  right  in  an' 
frame  up  a  meal.'  Cook  says  that  bein' 
cramped  some  in  his  elbows  he  reckons  a 
little  horse  liniment  rubbed  in  'd  help  his 
cookin'  some,  so  I  aids  him  in  gettin'  his 
elbows  to  movin'  free,  an'  then  he  picks  up 
his  sack  o'  eggs  an'  goes  into  the  shack,  an' 
me  bein'  forgetful  by  nature  an'  overlookin' 
Pedro,  which  is  still  ignorant  o'  Cook's 
return,  I  gets  some  scared  at  a  caterwaulin' 
which  arises  about  the  time  Cook  hits  the 
grub-house  door.  The  breakin'  up  o' 
furniture — not  sayin'  that  we  had  much — 
urges  me  up  to  actin'  quick,  so  I  makes  a 
break  for  the  battle-field  an'  gets  butted 
in  the  stomach  by  Pedro,  who  comes  out 
hasty  an'  knocks  me  down  with  his  head, 
him  a-bein'  bent  over  to  run. 

"He  kind  o'  caroms  off  me  an'  upsets  the 
parrot  cage  with  the  hen,  which  squawks 
scandalous,  an'  as  I  sets  up  out  comes  Cook. 
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If  I  ever  see  a  rampant  Hop  o'  my  Thumb 
I  sees  one  then.  Havin'  argued  with  Pedro 
over  the  dirty  state  o'  his  stew  pans,  an' 
bein'  some  doubtful  of  his  ancestors  any- 
way, he  figures  out  that  Pedro's  gettin' 
even  on  the  hen,  an'  him  an'  Bull  both 
bein'  fond  of  her  as  a  pet  they  comes  to  her 
rescue  when  they  hears  her  squawk.  Be- 
fore I  gets  over  the  dizzy  feelin'  which 
comes  from  bein'  butted  in  the  stomach, 
I  sees  Bull  attach  hisself  to  Pedro's  off  leg 
an'  throw  him,  an'  then  Cook  straddles 
him  an'  prepares  to  gouge.  I  rises  up  an' 
explains  that  the  insult  to  the  hen  was 
accidental  like,  an'  Cook  he  leaves  off  his 
intentions  o'  killin'  Pedro  for  a  while  an' 
gets  up  to  listen  while  I  tries  to  bring  on 
peace,  only  he  says,  'Bull,  watch  him' — 
which  Bull  does,  lettin'  go  of  his  leg  an' 
settin'  on  his  chest  an'  lookin'  down  in  his 
eyes  like  he  was  plum  famished  for  a  jugu- 
lar vein.  I  gets  Cook  pacified  in  the  end 
an'  gets  Pedro  to  admit  he  ain't  no  cook 
to  speak  of,  which  brings  on  peace,  an' 
when  the  outfit  sets  down,  a  joyful  happi- 
ness spreads  over  everybody  when  they 
looks  at  the  eggs.  As  Short  Leg  Dwyer 
says — bein'  Irish  an'  easy  spoke — the  hen 
has  brought  civilization  to  Jack  Hall.  We 
eats  the  eggs  which  brings  up  memories  o' 
boyhood  days,  an'  watches  the  hen  gettin' 
acquainted  with  the  hen-house,  which  we 
builds  in  copartnership  an'  common,  an' 
Cook  says  that  the  way  she  clucks  an' 
chuckles  to  herself  reminds  him  of  an  old 
Dominicker  hen  which  his  maw  use  to  have, 
which  run  away  from  her  husband  an'  took 
up  with  a  Poland  China  duck,  an'  he  hopes 
this  hen  ain't  goin'  to  prove  to  be  no  light 
female. 

"That  hen  settles  herself  right  down  an' 
makes  herself  at  home,  an'  bein'  some  lonely 
takes  up  with  Bull,  an'  the  way  she  tolls 
that  bent-faced  dog  around,  a-scratchin' 
an'  a-scratchin'  an'  a-persuadin'  of  him 
that  she'd  dug  up  a  worm  when  he  knowed 
it  was  a  wormless  country,  was  a  sight  to 
see.  He'd  put  his  head  to  one  side  an' 
kind  o'  twitch  his  scalp  like  he  was  doubt- 
ful, an'  then  he'd  smell  o'  the  place  where 
she'd  scratched,  while  she  clucked  to  him 
sort  o'  confidential  like,  askin'  of  him  if  the 
worm  was  fat.  That  hen  spread  a  home- 
like feelin'  over  the  camp,  which  become 
kind  o'  respectable;  an'  every  mornin' 
Cook  'd  go  out  an'  look  in  the  box  which 


was  ready  for  her  when  she  felt  moved  to 
lay  an  egg,  but  no  egg.  Cook  gets  sus- 
picious in  the  end  an'  sets  up  with  Bull  one 
night  a-watchin'  of  her  to  see  if  anybody 
is  a-robbin'  of  the  hen-house.  Nothin' 
happens,  he  says,  except  that  at  eleven 
o'clock  she  kind  o'  shakes  her  feathers  an' 
pulls  her  head  out  from  under  her  wing  an' 
listens  an'  listens  an'  then  kind  o'  sighs  an' 
then  goes  to  sleep  again,  an'  at  one  she  does 
the  same  an'  at  three  she  repeats.  Cook 
says  it's  plain  she's  a-grievin'  over  some- 
thing, an'  then  I  cuts  in.  'Cook,'  I  says, 
'back  on  the  old  farm,  before  you  knowed 
bad  from  good,  what  time  did  the  roosters 
crow?'  He  kind  o'  starts  an'  thinks,  but 
Short  Leg  Dwyer,  bein'  Irish,  thinks 
quickest.  'Eleven,'  he  says,  'an'  one  an' 
three.' 

"'Ding-fiddle  my  cats!'  says  Cook. 
'That's  what's  ailin'  her.  She's  pinin'  for 
the  society  of  a  rooster,  though  what  more 
anybody  kin  want  than  the  society  of  Bull 
I  can't  see.  No  wonder  she  don't  lay  eggs. 
What  good  would  it  do  her  to  lay  an  egg 
with  no  rooster  to  fly  up  on  the  chicken 
house  an'  brag  over  her?  I  sees  right  now 
that  this  camp  stays  eggless  till  we  get  a 
husband  for  the  hen.'  Pedro  chips  in  here 
an'  allows  that  he's  game  to  ride  off  an' 
get  a  rooster  if  they's  any  in  the  state,  an' 
knowin'  that  if  he  didn't  Cook  would,  we 
encourages  him  to  go.  So  off  he  rides  with 
the  boys  sayin'.fare-you-well  an'  don't-get- 
so-drunk-you-forgets-the-rooster  to  him, 
which  would  a  been  a  calamity. 

When  Pedro  rides  back  he  gets  a  joy- 
ful welcome  from  the  camp,  for  he  comes 
a-luggin'  the  raciest-lookin',  mahogany- 
colored  game  rooster  you  ever  seen.  When 
he  turns  it  loose,  bein'  plum  mad  an'  angry 
from  two  days'  joltin'  in  a  dark  sack,  it  hops 
Bull,  thinkin'  he's  too  thick  with  the  hen, 
maybe.  Anyway,  he  hops  him,  an'  all  of 
the  carryin's  on  I  ever  see  in  a  brandin'  pen 
is  set  far  in  the  shade  by  the  way  them  two 
mixes.  Bull  is  a  game  dog,  but  the  rooster 
is  triple  extract  o'  greased  lightnin',  an' 
bein'  unused  to  havin'  trouble  come  from 
above,  the  dog  departs  with  the  rooster  a- 
straddle  of  his  back,  holdin'  on  by  his 
spurs.  When  he's  rode  the  enemy  as  fur 
from  the  battle-field  as  he  thinks  wise  he 
spreads  his  wings,  an'  they  catches  the 
wind  an'  lifts  him  up,  an'  he  makes  a  circle 
in  the  air  an'  comes  back  to  where  he 
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started  from  without  turnin'  a  feather 
sideways.  Then  he  looks  at  the  hen  an' 
says'Howdydo'  to  her  in  chicken  language, 
an'  she  says  'Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,  an' 
how  is  things  in  your  neck  o'  the  woods?' 
an'  then  he  drops  one  wing  an'  drags  one 
leg  an'  makes  a  kind  of  a  pigeon  wheel 
about  her  an'  says  'Krrrrr  krrrrr,'  to  which 
she  says,  'Cut,  cut,  don't  get  too  fresh  on 
short  acquaintance,'  an'  then  he  flies  up 
on  the  ridge-pole  o'  the  shack  an'  says, 
'What  kin  a  rooster  do?' 

"Cook  complains,  kind  o',  sayin'  it's 
hard  on  Bull  to  be  cut  out,  but  allows  that 
it's  against  hen  nature  to  be  as  friendly 
with  the  dog  since  she  has  company  of  her 
own  kind.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  first 
night  the  rooster  crows;  at  one  he  crows 
an'  at  three  he  crows,  an'  bein'  reminded 
of  something  in  his  past  life  which  is  un- 
known to  us,  him  bein'  full  growed  when  he 
come  to  camp,  Bull  arises  an'  goes  up  on 
top  o'  the  ridge  an'  howls  at  the  moon  like 
his  heart  was  broke.  A  coyote,  knowin' 
that  Bull  can't  run  none  to  speak  of,  chips 
in  close  by,  an'  with  Bull  a-pullin'  the  low 
notes  out  o'  the  bottom  end  of  his  throat 
an'  the  coyote  peelin'  off  high  C's  an' 
spittin'  them  at  the  stars,  everything  was 
plum  melodious  an'  lovely  in  a  musical  way. 

"After  the  first  night  things  runs  peace- 
ful for  a  spell.  Bull  gets  friendly  with  the 
rooster  after  persuadin'  him  that  his  in- 
tentions is  honorable,  and  a  happy  family 
springs  up,  which  spreads  out  an'  takes  in 
the  whole  camp.  Pedro  learns  the  rooster 
to  fly  up  on  his  shoulder  an'  crow.  Cook 
gets  the  hen  so  she  sets  in  his  lap  an'  purrs 
like  a  cat,  an'  Bull  goes  from  one  to  the 
other  an'  everything  is  lovely  an'  the  goose 
hangs  high,  till  one  day  the  hen  comes 
out  o'  the  hen-house  hell-bent-for-election, 
like  an  old  maid  runnin'  away  from  a  cow. 
The  rooster  flies  up  on  the  ridge-pole  an' 
crows  his  neck  raw  on  the  inside.  Bull 
starts  huntin'  the  cause  o'  the  disturbance, 
an'  Cook  goes  into  the  hen-house  an'  finds 
a  well-developed  egg.  Every  puncher  in 
camp  has  to  handle  it,  an'  then  Pedro  an' 
Cook,  bein'  the  grandparents,  sort  o',  de- 
cides that  it  'd  be  a  low-down  trick  to  take 
the  first  egg,  which  we  admits — so  they 
puts  it  back  in  the  nest.  Every  day  she 
lays  a  egg,  hand  runnin',  straight,  an' 
when  we  gets  enough  to  go  round  we  each 
of  us   has  a  egg,  every  man  accordin'  to 


his  notion,  nothin'  scratched  but  omlets, 
which  Cook  bars.  Losin'  her  fambly  kind 
o'  jolts  the  hen  an'. she  gets  to  lookin'  sort 
o'  down  in  the  mouth  over  it,  but  still  goes 
on  a-layin'.  When  she  looks  intojthe  nest 
an'  finds  that  the  second  batch  has  gone 
the  way  o'  the  first  she  gets  to  thinkin'  the 
matter  over  an'  then  goes  on  a  strike. 
Every  once  in  a  while  the  rooster  flies  up  to 
the  ridge-pole  an'  brags  about  her,  but 
still  no  egg  shows  up  in  the  box,  an'  as  the 
days  go  by  we  notice  a  change  come  over 
her.  She  gets  cross  an'  mopes  about  with 
her  feathers  all  mussed  up  an'  rumply, 
kind  o'  draggin'  her  wings  an'  cussin'  to 
herself  like  she  was  mad  about  somethin' — 
an'  one  day  she  disappears.  We  looks 
every  place,  but  no  sign  of  the  hen  shows  up. 
The  rooster  an'  Bull  gets  quarrelsome  an' 
don't  speak  when  they  passes.  Cook 
breaks  down  under  the  strain  an'  allows 
that  Pedro  knows  more  than  he'll  tell, 
which  sets  the  greaser  off  an'  he  says  Sac- 
ramento! an'  Carammmmba!  if  he  ain't 
tired  o'  bein'  snarled  at  by  a  hammered- 
down  little  runt  which  ain't  got  no  more 
ambition  in  life  than  to  frame  up  grub  for 
a  low-lived  lot  o'  ignorant  cow  punchers, 
an'  which  don't  know  the  difference  be- 
tween the  blue  blood  of  the  Hidalgos  an' 
a  saddle-colored  nigger — an'  I  settles  the 
matter  by  makin'  them  fight. 

"First  we  shuts  up  Bull  an'  the  mahog- 
any game  in  the  hen-house,  an'  then  I 
starts  things  a  la  the  Marquis  of  Queens- 
berry,  but  bein'  some  shady  on  the  rules  an' 
regulations,  we  lets  them  roll  an'  gouge  till 
the  two  is  plum  wore  out  an'  neither  one 
damaged  past  repair — when  we  stops  it 
an'  calls  it  a  draw.  Hearin'  some  consid- 
erable racket  in  the  hen-house,  we  finds  the 
dog  an'  rooster  discussin'  politics  some 
heated  up  an'  rumpled,  an'  we  drags  them 
out  an'  cuffs  them  both  good  an'  plenty, 
an'  makes  Cook  an'  Pedro  shake  hands,  an' 
the  fight  ends  up  satisfactory  to  everybody 
— except  so  fur  as  concerns  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  hen.  Cook  takes  Bull  in  his  lap 
an'  they  kind  o'  cries  over  one  another,  but 
the  sportin'  blood  o'  the  greaser  an'  the 
game  is  still  full  o'  bubbles,  an'  all  of  a 
sudden  when  the  greaser  hops  up  an' 
throws  the  rooster  up  in  the  air  an'  hollers, 
'Crow,  you  son  of  a  gun  of  a  San  Antone 
game  chicken!  you're  a  papa!'  we  looks 
for  the   fight   to   start  again;    but   Cook 
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looks  up  an'  kind  o'  stiffens  out  an'  gaps 
with  his  mouth  wide  open,  an'  around 
the  corner  of  the  hen-house  comes  the 
hen,  talkin'  baby  talk  to  eleven  o'  the 
furriest,  yellerest,  little  peepin'  chick- 
ens that  you  ever  seen. 

"Cook  rises  up  an'  goes  over  to  Pedro 
an'  says  to  him  that  never  more  is  he  goin' 
to  question  the  Spanish  of  his  ancestors — 
an'  they  hugs  each  other,  bein'  plum 
shameless  from  joy.  The  rooster  flies  up 
on  Bull's  back  an'  watches  the  fambly 
come  up  to  be  introduced,  an'  the  hen 
comes  along  up  to  us  cluckin'  an'  scratchin' 
an'  braggin'  like  a  young  papa  with  his 
first  baby-carriage;  an'  then  Cook  he  sets 
down  an'  grabs  the  hen,  an'  Pedro  sets 
down  an'  grabs  the  rooster,  an'  Bull  hys 
down  between  them,  an'  the  little  chickens, 
kind  o'  feelin'  that  he  is  a  friend  o'  the 
fambly,  crawls  all  over  him,  an'  Cook 
reaches  out  his  hand  an'  the  greaser 
reaches  out  his  hand,  an'  Bull  freezes  up 
stiff  so's  to  be  sure  o'  not  hurtin'  any  o' 
them  innocent  chicks.  'Cook,'  I  says  to 
him,  'how  old  does  them  chickens  have  to 
get  before  we  fries  them?'  an'  when  I  said 
it  I  was  a-thinkin'  of  the  cream  gravy  that 
mother  used  to  make. 

"He  looks  at  Pedro,  an'  they  squeeze 
hands  an'  he  shakes  his  head.     'Not  them,' 


he  says,  'maybe  the  grandchildren,  but  the 
first  fambly  of  our  pets  is  pets  also.  Look 
at  how  they  cuddles  to  their  uncle  Bull. 
Bill,  don't  never  mention  the  subject  no 
more.  We'll  fry  the  second  generation 
maybe,  an'  I'll  make  you  up  cream  gravy 
out  o'  can  milk,  but  these  is  pets,  me  an' 
Pedro  is  the  grandparents  of  the  outfit,  an' 
me  an'  him  an'  Bull  '11  fight,  bleed  an'  die 
for  'em,  e  pluribus  unum,  from  now  on 
henceforth  an'  forever  more,  amen.'  Look- 
in'  at  him,  I  sees  his  eyes  fill  up  an'  he  kind 
o'  sniffles  as  he  looks  down  at  the  chickens, 
an'  Bull  seein'  him  mournful,  reaches  up 
an'  licks  his  hand,  an'  the  rooster  flies  up 
an'  sets  on  Pedro's  head  an'  flaps  his  wings, 
beltin'  him  alongside  of  his  ears,  an'  says, 
'What  more  can  a  poor  hen  do?' " 

The  foreman  stopped  and  looked  up  at 
the  biscuit  shooter  who  was  standing,  im- 
patient, close  at  hand.  "Sister,"  he  said, 
"run  out  an'  give  the  chef  my  respects  an' 
tell  him  to  frame  me  up  a  couple  more 
white  wings.  Tell  him  I'm  a  weary  way- 
farer out  of  a  henless  land  an'  that  I  have 
room  left  for  two  more.  That  '11  make 
eight,"  he  said,  turning  to  me.  "Say,  did 
you  notice  that  biscuit  shooter's  pompa- 
dour? Some  people  says  they  builds  them 
up  thataway  with   rats.     I    wonder  is   it 
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By  ALEXANDER  McADIE 


THERE  is  a  common  saying  that  if 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  only 
landed  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  large 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  would 
never  have  been  settled.  Californians, 
Oregonians  and  Washingtpnians  believe 
this  implicitly.  In  otherwords,  thecharms 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  way  of  climate 
are  so  appreciated  that,  having  once  ex- 
perienced them,  men  are  unwilling  to  live 
elsewhere  contentedly.  Now,  not  one  man 
in  a  thousand  living  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


knows  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  accents 
of  our  mother  tongue  were  heard  on  the 
beach  not  far  from  San  Francisco  forty- 
one  years  before  English  was  spoken  on 
Plymouth  Rock.  More  amusing  still  is 
the  fact  that  the  original  New  England  was 
on  the  Pacific  Coast;  for  Francis  Drake  in 
1 579,  at  the  close  of  a  month's  stay,  took 
possession  of  the  country  for  his  sovereign, 
Elizabeth,  and  named  the  new  acquisition 
Nova  Albion  (New  England)  because  he 
thought  the  white  cliffs  near  what  is  now 
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Point    Reyes    resembled   the   chalk   cliffs 
near  Dover. 

But  if  New  England  seemed  bleak,  in- 
hospitable and  rock-bound  to  the  Fathers 
in  the  winter  of  1620,  the  original  New 
England  seemed  even  worse  to  Drake. 
Wind-swept,  foggy,  unbearably  cold,  the 
men  complained  bitterly  of  the  weather, 
and  the  chronicler  of  "The  World  Encom- 
passed"— the  chaplain  of  the  expedition 
— was  unsparing  in  his  denunciation  of  the 
climate  of  the  region,  just  a  few  miles  north 
of  San  Francisco.  Some  of  us  who  have 
lived  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  are  now  domiciled  on  the  western  rim 
of  this  busy  continent,  take  a  strange  pride 
in  claiming  that  for  wind,  fog  and  general 
disagreeableness  the  immediate  coast,  from  _ 
Mendocino  to  Reyes,  during  the  summer 
months  can  hold  its  own  with  any  section 
of  the  United  States.  And  yet  we  love  it. 
Carry  the  man  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
inland  valley  in  midsummer,  and  he  pants 
and  longs  for  a  single  gulp  of  this  fog-laden 
breeze.  His  accustomed  summer  after- 
noon is  one  perpetual  wrestle  with  Sciron 
— the  old  keeper  of  the  northwest  wind. 

Drake  coasted  along  these  shores  in 
June  and  July.  Had  it  been  his  good  for- 
tune to  have  made  the  trip  in  January  or 
December,  then  he  unquestionably  would 
have  seen  the  Golden  Gate  (for  he  sailed 
past  the  entrance  and  probably  within  ten 
miles  of  the  Heads).  And  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  would  have  been  discovered  two 
centuries  earlier  than  it  was.  Who  knows 
but  that  the  Virgin  Queen,  when  she 
honored  her  subject — first  of  globe-trotters 
— by  dining  aboard  the  Golden  Hinde, 
might  have  heard  mention  of  the  glorious 
bay,  destined,  we  believe,  to  be  the  front 
door  of  this  continent. 

And  one  point  further  concerning  the 
climate  of  this  section.  Had  Drake  even 
in  midsummer  passed  through  the  Gate 
and  cast  anchor  just  inside,  say  in  Richard- 
son's Bay,  out  of  the  western  draft,  under 
the  lee  of  Tamalpais,  startling  tales  of  the 
sudden  change  in  climate  in  short  distances 
would  have  been  brought  back  to  Ply- 
mouth. Doubtless  these  would  have  been 
considered  lies,  for  even  at  this  day  there 
are  some  who  listen  incredulously  to  the 
Californian  when  he  tells  of  climatic  con- 
trasts. 

Essential  differences  certainly  exist  be- 


tween the  climates  of  the  two  seaboards. 
There  are  four  good  reasons  why  such 
differences  should  exist.  First,  the  United 
States  lies  in  the  belt  of  prevailing  westerly 
winds,  i.e.,  the  general  drift  of  the  lower 
air  is  from  west  to  east.  Therefore  the 
Pacific  Coast  is,  so  to  speak,  farther  up  the 
stream.  The  main  air  current  passes  over 
the  west  coast  three  or  four  days  before  it 
reaches  the  Atlantic.  Second,  the  ocean 
lies  still  farther  west  in  the  line  of  travel, 
and  as  a  result  the  great  air  stream  brings 
in  also  a  flood  of  water-vapor,  for  the  most 
part  invisible.  This  water-vapor  is  the 
great  conservator  of  heat,  in  fact  the 
natural  regulator  of  temperature.  It  pre- 
vents extremely  rapid  loss  of  heat  and  also 
too  rapid  gain.  Third,  the  topography  of 
the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
modifies  climatic  conditions  considerably, 
and  in  fact  is  the  chief  factor  in  making 
"local"  climates.  Fourth,  in  the  general 
circulation  of  air,  the  procession  of  alternat- 
ing highs  and  lows  follows  a  route  which 
for  the  most  part  misses  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  accepted  line  of  march  for  these  eddies 
and  counter  eddies  is  from  Alberta  south- 
eastward or  eastward.  Occasionally  some 
swing  in  over  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  when 
they  do  high  winds  and  rain  are  wide- 
spread. But  speaking  generally,  storm 
phenomena  are  infrequent. 

If  we  compare  the  two  coastlines  we  find 
a  marked  difference  in  temperature.  The 
following  tables  show  that  in  a  stretch  of 
about  a  thousand  miles  on  each  coast 
there  is  a  difference  of  eight  degrees  on  the 
Pacific  and  twenty-four  on  the  Atlantic  in 
the  mean  annual  temperature.  One  for 
the  cities  in  the  great  central  valley 
follows : 

TABLE    SHOWING     DIFFERENCE    OF    TEM- 
PERATURE   ON   THE   TWO   COASTS 


Lat.   Place 


Temperature  Place        Lat. 

Pacific  Atlantic 


°N.  °F.' 

46  Astoria 52 

41  Eureka 53 

38  San  Francis..  .  .55 
34  Santa  Barbara  . .  59 
32  San  Diego 60 


F.  °N. 

Eastport 45 

Boston 42 

53   New  York 40 

Baltimore  .  .  .  .  39 
Wilmington.  .  .34 
Savannah 32 

Mean 
Latitude  Place  annual  temp. 

54°N St.  Paul 45 

42 Chicago 49 

39 St.  Louis 57 

30 New  Orleans 69 

That  is,  for  a  span  of  fifteen  degrees  of 
latitude  in  the  middle  of  our  country  there 
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is  an  annual  temperature  range  of  twenty- 
four  degrees. 

But  annual  temperatures  do  not  tell 
as  much  as  seasonal  readings.  Let  us  com- 
pare spring,  summer  and  winter  conditions 
by  temperatures  for  a  single  representative 
month.  The  same  stations  as  above  are 
considered. 

Pac.  Coast     Atl.  Coast 


Spring  (Marfch)                           \ 
range  is  about  ten  degrees  J 
on     Pacific;    twenty-three   ] 
Atlantic.                                     j 

'    45°F. 

1    47 

52 
54 

36°F. 
43 
44 
47 

55 

\ 

.     55 

59 

( 

'    62°F. 

6i°F. 

Summer  (August) 

ten  on  Pacific;   twenty  on-< 
the  Atlantic.                            J 

57 

6i 

65 

.    67 

68 
7i 
74 

77 
81 

( 

Winter  (January)                        \ 
fifteen  degrees  on  the  Pa-  J 
cific;   twenty-eight  on  the   j 
Atlantic.                                     / 

•    4i°P. 
47 

47 
55 
56 

2  2°F. 

27 
29 
32 
43 
50 

It  is  evident  from  this  table  that  through- 
out the  year  the  temperature  is  less  variable 
on  the  western  side  of  our  country.  And 
the  table  also  throws  light  upon  the  two 
boasts  of  people  from  the  far  West,  that 
they  can  wear  the  same  weight  of  clothing 
throughout  the  year'  and  work  every  day 
in  the  year,  if  so  disposed. 

But  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  be- 
cause the  coast  climates  are  thus  uniform, 
there  are  no  extremes  of  temperature  in 
the  states  which  border  on  the  Pacific. 
On  the  contrary,  owing  to  the  topography, 
marked  changes  occur  within  short  dis- 
tances. Within  fifty  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  on  summer  afternoons,  there  is 
nearly  always  a  difference  of  fifty  degrees 
in  temperature.  And  even  this  can  be 
exceeded,  for  the  Weather  Bureau  records 
often  show  a  difference  of  thirty  degrees 
in  fifteen  miles.  But  more  marvelous 
still  than  this  is  the  fact  that  if  a  building 
about  one  hundred  stories  high  could  be 
erected  in  San  Francisco,  the  temperature 
on  the  ground  floor  on  summer  afternoons 
would  be  about  580  F.  and  the  roof  tem- 
perature about  850  F.  These  effects  are 
due  largely  to  the  marked  stratification 
of  the  air  in  this  section.  The  stories 
which  one  hears  of  sealskin  and  white 
duck  in  combination  are  not  much  ex- 
aggerated. One  can  leave  the  ferry  at 
San  Francisco  feeling  comfortable  in  a 
heavy  overcoat,  and  within  half  an  hour 


feel  compelled  to  take  off  the  coat  as  en- 
tirely out  of  place.  The  experience  of 
the  traveler  between  the  Weather  Bureau 
Observatory  on  Mount  Tamalpais  and  the 
Weather  Bureau  Office  at  San  Francisco, 
a  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  is  something 
after  this  fashion.  He  leaves  the  moun- 
tain at  seven  a.m.  with  overcoat  and  coat 
in  a  valise.  About  eight  o'clock  it  is  cool 
enough  to  wear  both  coats.  At  eight  the 
traveler  arrives  in  San  Francisco  under 
gray  skies,  whereas  he  left  clear  skies  and 
sunshine.  The  programme  is  reversed  in 
the  afternoon. 

The  orography  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
different  from  that  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
mountains  stand  in  great  ranges,  inclosing 
many  valleys  running  as  a  rule  parallel  to 
the  coast.  The  angle  of  inclination  of  the 
mountains  to  the  rain-bearing  winds  is 
favorable  for  heavy  rainfall,  north  of  the 
thirty-fifth  parallel.  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia the  mountains  trend  east  and  west, 
and  much  drier  weather  is  the  rule.  While 
the  inclination  of  the  mountains  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  rain  production,  the  chief 
factor,  of  course,  is  the  movement  of  the 
air  due  to  the  great  pressure  areas. 

The  mountains  favor  diversity  of  climate 
and  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find 
many  so-called  "local"  climates.  The  sin- 
gle state  of  California  illustrates  this  per- 
haps better  than  any  other  state  in  the 
Union.  It  is,  of  course,  an  exceptionally 
long  state  (about  eight  hundred  miles),  but 
its  length  would  not  explain  shade  tem- 
peratures of  1300  on  the  one  hand,  and  300 
below  zero  on  the  other.  Temperatures 
of  1100  are  normal  in  many  parts  of  the 
state,  north  and  south,  on  summer  after- 
noons. 

In  sunshine  and  rainfall  the  Pacific 
Coast  differs  from  the  East.  The  heaviest 
rainfall  in  our  country  occurs  on  the  north 
Pacific  Coast.  And  the  least  rain  falls  on 
the  sands  of  southeastern  California.  In 
1904  the  yearly  rainfall  in  Washington 
varied  from  six  inches  at  Ephrata  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  inches  at  Clear- 
water. In  Oregon  the  least  was  eight 
inches,  and  the  greatest  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  inches.  In  California  the  total 
rain  for  the  year  varied  from  nothing  at 
many  places  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
inches.  At  many  points  the  rainfall  ex- 
ceeded one  hundred  inches,  and  of  this 
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great  amount,  perhaps  as  much  as  fifty  per 
cent,  fell  within  fifty  days.  In  the  matter 
of  single  heavy  rains  the  amazing  record 
of  thirty-two  inches  in  thirty-six  consecu- 
tive hours  belongs  to  California  (Bear 
Valley,  March,  1889).  And  the  heaviest 
rainfall  in  a  single  hour,  eleven  and  one- 
half  inches,  occurred  at  Campo,  California, 
in  August,  1 89 1.  The  following  table  from 
Dr.  Hann's  "  Lehrbuch  der  Meteorologie" 
gives  the  heaviest  rains  known  for  short 
periods: 


doubt  this,  compare  these  figures  for  the 
winter  of  1902-3: 


Place 

Date 

Quantity 
of  rain 

Time 

Rate 

in  mm. 
per 

Palmetto,  Nev   .  . 

Philadelphia 

Hallettsville,  Tex. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Aug.,     '91 
Aug.,      '90 
Aug.  3,  '98 
June,     '99 
Aug.,     '91 

292  mm.* 
224  " 

97  " 

93 

79   ' 

60  min. 
60     " 
60     " 
60     " 
60     " 

4.87 
3-73 
1.62 
1. 55 
1.32 

*  One  hundred  millimeters  is  about  four  inches. 

For  showers  not  lasting  over  twenty 
minutes  the  heaviest  rates  of  rainfall  are 
about  as  follows: 

Galveston,  7.13  mm.  per  minute;  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  4.07;  Jacksonville,  3.16; 
New  York,  3.04;  Philadelphia,  3.04;  Paris, 
2.59;   London,  2.54;   Berlin,  0.53. 

Evaporation  data  are  scant,  but  it  is 
likely  that  the  highest  rate  of  evapora- 
tion in  our  country  will  be  found  in  Cali- 
fornia. At  Calexico  from  July  1,  1903, 
to  July  1,  1904,  the  evaporation  meas- 
ured one  hundred  and  eight  inches,  i.e., 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
three  millimeters,  or  over  seven  mm.  per 
day.  We  would  consider  this  amount 
of  water  (0.20  inch)  a  very  respectable 
shower. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression  that 
snow  is  almost  unknown  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  This  is  because  in  the  large  cities 
snowfall  is  rare  as  a  rule.  But  here  again 
the  mountains  play  an  interesting  role. 
The  methods  of  measuring  and  recording 
snow  are  not  as  accurate  as  we  could  wish, 
and  furthermore,  snow  measurements  are 
not  as  susceptible  of  comparison  as  rain 
data,  because  where  the  snow  is  heaviest, 
population  is  sparsest.  Still,  who  would 
expect  to  find  that  heavier  snowfalls  occur 
in  California  than  in  most  portions  of 
Canada — our  Lady  of  the  Snows !     If  you 


Canadian  Stations 

Halifax 68  inches 

Chatham 13     " 

Farther  Point.  160     " 

Quebec 109     " 

Mqntreal 106     " 

Ottawa 73     " 

Toronto 51     " 

Winnipeg 39      " 

Banff 102     " 

Barkerville . . .  .  120     " 


Californian  Stations 

Bowman 258  inches 

Cisco 294     " 

Fordyce 360     " 

Greenville 78     " 

LaPorte 230     " 

Quincy 75      " 

Summerdale  .  .  140     " 

Truckee 186     " 

Susan ville  ....    66     " 
San  Francisco trace 


San  Francisco  is  purposely  included  in 
the  above  list.  Snow  is  as  rare  in  that  city 
as  in  New  Orleans,  and  when  enough  snow 
falls  to  cover  the  sidewalks,  the  commu- 
nity becomes  demoralized,  for  snowballing 
is  a  sport  to  be  enjoyed  about  once  in 
five  years.  Since  March  i,  1 871, 'snow  has 
fallen  only  eleven  times,  for  the  most  part 
in  very  small  amounts.  Yet  every  winter 
snow  can  be  seen  from  the  city  streets, 
upon  the  crest  of  Diablo,  Tamalpais  and 
the  Mt.  Hamilton  hills.  So  too,  with  the 
cities  in  Southern  California.  The  con- 
trast is  marked  between  orange  groves 
loaded  with  yellow  fruit  and  white  blos- 
soms, and  snow-capped  mountain  sides 
not  much  more  than  an  hour's  walk  away. 

With  regard  to  sunshine,  one  rightly 
judges  the  Pacific  Slope  to  have  a  super- 
abundance. The  magnificent  forests  and 
the  wealth  of  flowers  prove  this.  But 
some  tables  may  not  be  uninteresting.  A 
good  average  value  for  Mediterranean 
ports  is  from  two  thousand  five  hundred 
to  two  thousand  seven  hundred  hours  of 
bright  sunshine  per  annum.  In  our  own 
country  the  South  has  long  been  known 
as  the  Sunny  South.  Well,  here  are  the 
hours  of  sunshine  during  1902: 


Jacksonville 2893 

New  Orleans 2363 

Savannah 3130 

Atlanta 2926 

Baltimore 2516 


Mount  Tamalpais.  . .  3005 

San  Francisco 2634 

Los  Angeles 3097 

San  Diego 2970 

Independence 3517 


The  Pacific  Coast  then  may  well  be 
called  a  land  of  contrast  and  of  contra- 
diction; a  region  of  much  sunshine  and 
of  much  fog;  of  heavy  rainfall  and  of  scant 
precipitation;  a  desert  land  and  a  country 
of  gardens.  And  because  of  the  sea  and 
mountains,  climate  is  so  modified  within 
short  distances  that  men  marvel,  whereas 
it  would  be  marvelous  were  it  not  so! 


THE   EYE   CAMERA   OF   BIRDS 


By  C.   WILLIAM  BEEBE 


WE  all  know  that  the  brain  is  the 
storehouse  of  facts  and  experi- 
ences, but  whence  come  these  and 
how  do  they  gain  admittance  to  that  soft 
gray  matter  which  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world?  There  are  five  channels  through 
which  impressions  may  be  carried  to  the 
brain — the  nostrils,  eyes,  ears,  tongue  and 
the  tactile  nerves  of  the  surface  of  the 
body;  or  in  other  words,  the  bird  is  in  di- 
rect connection  with  his  surroundings,  on 
land  or  water  or  in  the  air,  by  means  of 
the  senses  of  smelling,  seeing,  hearing,  tast- 
ing and  feeling. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  dependent  upon  the 
diffusion  in  the  air  of  minute  particles  of 
objects,  and  naturally  is  effective  at  very 
short  distances  as  compared  with  the 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  which  require 
only  vibrations  in  the  atmosphere.  When 
we  remember  that  the  nostrils  of  birds  are 
usually  encased  in  horn  and  that  there  is 
no  exposed  moist  surface,  as  in  the  nose 
of  the  dog,  we  will  see  how  it  is  that  this 
sense  is  but  little  developed  among  feath- 
ered creatures. 

The  question  whether  vultures  perceive* 
their  prey  by  sight  or  smell  has  been  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  former  sense.  Lack- 
ing the  ability  to  readily  distinguish  deli- 
cate odors,  we  find  among  birds  none  of  the 
glands  which  are  so  common  among  the 
hairy-coated  creatures:  the  oil  gland  is  the 
only  one  on  the  body  and  this  is  practi- 
cally odorless.  But  slight  as  is  the  scent 
which  diffuses  from  birds,  it  is  sufficient  to 
enable  a  dog,  with  his  wonderful  keenness  of 
smell,  to  detect  a  crouching  bird  some  dis- 
tance away. 

The  woodcock  of  our  inland  swamps  and 
marshes  and  the  apteryx  of  New  Zealand 
probably  have  the  sense  of  smell  most 
acutely  developed,  although  in  both  cases 
it  is  the  delicate  nerves  of  touch  in  the  bill 


which  are  most  helpful  in  detecting  the 
presence  of  the  earth-worms  on  which  they 
feed. 

Birds,  so  wonderful  and  interesting  in 
all  their  structure  and  life,  have  that  most 
treasured  of  all  the  senses — sight — so  high- 
ly developed  that  there  is  nothing  with 
which  we  can  compare  it  among  living 
creatures.  With  our  great  telescopes  we 
can  see  to  a  greater  distance  than  any  bird; 
with  the  high  power  lenses  of  our  micro- 
scopes we  can  distinguish  infinitely  smaller 
objects  than  the  feathered  creature  is 
capable  of  perceiving;  but  where  else  on 
earth  is  there  an  organ  of  vision  which  in  a 
fraction  of  time  can  change  itself  from 
telescope  to  microscope;  where  is  the  eye 
that,  seeing  with  wonderful  clearness  in 
the  atmosphere,  suddenly  adapts  itself  to 
the  refraction  of  water,  or  (less  quickly, 
although  no  less  surely)  to  the  darkness 
of  night? 

"Observe,"  says  Dr.  Coues,  "an  eagle 
soaring  aloft  until  he  seems  to  us  but  a 
speck  in  the  blue  sky  expanse.  He  is  far- 
sighted,  and,  scouring  the  earth  below, 
descries  an  object  much  smaller  than  him- 
self, which  would  be  invisible  to  us  at  that 
distance.  He  prepares  to  pounce  upon 
his  quarry;  in  the  moment  required  for  the 
deadly  plunge  he  becomes  at  once  near- 
sighted, seizes  his  victim  with  unerring 
aim,  and  sees  well  how  to  complete  the 
bloody  work  begun.  A  humming-bird 
darts  so  quickly  that  our  eyes  cannot  fol- 
low him,  yet  he  instantaneously  settles  as 
lightly  as  a  feather  upon  a  tiny  twig. 
How  far  off  it  was  when  first  perceived  we 
do  not  know;  but  in  the  intervening  frac- 
tion of  a  second  the  twig  has  rushed  into 
the  focus  of  distinct  vision,  from  many 
yards  away.  A  woodcock  tears  through 
the  thickest  cover  as  if  it  were  clear  space, 
avoiding  every  obstacle.     The  only  things 
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to  the  accurate  perception  of  which  birds' 
eyes  appear  not  to  have  accommodated 
themselves  are  telegraph  wires  and  light- 
houses; thousands  of  birds  are  annually 
hurled  against  these  objects  to  their  de- 
struction." 

Looking  closely  at  the  eye  of  a  live  bird, 
we  at  once  remark  its  brightness — that 
alertness  of  expression  which  so  truly  re- 
flects the  virile  life  of  these  creatures.  The 
eye,  more  than  any  other  part  of  a  living 
organism,  is  an  index  to  the  relative  power 
of  its  intelligence — more  surely  than  all 
the  other  facial  features  taken  together. 
The  eyes  of  a  sloth  are  expressionless  black 
spots,  andeventhoseofanorang-outang  are 
weak  and  watery.  But  a  crow  or  magpie, 
or  any  other  bird  you  may  choose,  though 
with  horny,  shapeless  lips,  nose  and  mouth, 
looks  at  us  through  eyes  so  expressive,  so 
human,  that  no  wonder  man's  love  has  al- 
ways gone  out  to  feathered  creatures.  A 
dog  is  a  four-legged  animal  with  the  eyes 
of  a  bird. 

The  eye  of  a  bird  appears  perfectly  round, 
and  is  composed  of  a  central  area  of  black, 
encircled  by  a  ring,  sometimes  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  inner  division,  or 
again  it  may  be  highly  colored.  The  cir- 
cular center  or  pupil  is  always  of  a  uni- 
form black,  and  no  wonder,  for  "it  is  not  a 
thing — it  is  a  hole  in  a  thing."  As,  when 
we  look  through  the  lens  of  a  camera,  only 
the  blackened  inside  of  the  bellows  is  re- 
flected to  us,  so  in  the  eye  of  a  bird,  the 
delicate  living  lens,  itself  invisible,  reflects 
the  black  pigmented  tissue  at  the  back  of 
the  eye-ball.  The  image  passes  through 
this  lens  and  is  thrown  upon  the  curtain  of 
jet,  and  here  the  brain  nerves  find  it  and 
know  it — how,  we  cannot  even  guess! 

If  the  eye  camera  of  the  bird  has  no  long 
bellows  to  focus  out  and  back,  it  has  some- 
thing infinitely  better — the  colored  ring, 
or  iris,  which  surrounds  the  pupil.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  way  the  oval  iris 
of  a  cat  narrows  to  a  slit  in  bright  sunlight 
and  broadens  at  night  to  let  in  all  the 
light  possible.  Look  closely  at  the  eye  of 
an  owl  or  parrot,  even  in  broad  daylight, 
and  the  circle  of  the  iris  will  be  seen  to  con- 
tract and  enlarge  at  the  will  of  the  bird. 
We  have  always  been  inclined  to  pity  the 
poor  "blind"  owl  during  the  daytime;  but 
the  truth  is,  that,  because  of  this  power  of 
adjustment,  almost  all  owls  can  see  very 


well,  even  in  sunshine,  although  of  course 
their  eyes  are  especially  adapted  for  use 
in  the  dim  light  of  evening  and  of  the 
stars.  In  Nova  Scotia  I  have  noticed 
barred  owls  flying  about  and  feeding  at 
noonday. 

To  make  the  simile  between  a  camera 
and  an  eye  hold  good,  we  must  show  that 
the  latter  is  provided  with  a  shutter,  and 
in  fact  our  bird  has  not  one,  but  three 
— eyelids  we  call  them.  So  "between 
winks"  all  day  our  bird  is  taking  snap 
shots,  inconceivably  more  perfect  and  con- 
tinuous than  any  cinematograph  ever  pro- 
duced. We  have  but  two  eyelids,  and 
every  time  we  wink  these  shoot  toward 
each  other,  moisten  the  surface  of  the  eye- 
ball, clear  it  of  dust,  and  are  back  in  their 
places  so  quickly  that  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  interruption  of  our  vision.  The  upper 
lid  has  most  to  do  with  covering  the  eye. 
In  almost  all  birds  this  condition  is  un- 
usual, and  the  lower  lid  comes  far  upward 
over  the  eyeball.  Perhaps  the  most  no- 
ticeable exception  to  this  is  among  the 
great  horned  owls,  where  the  action  of  the 
two  lids  is  like  that  of  our  own. 

When  birds  are  sleepy  these  lids  close, 
but  usually  in  winking,  the  third  eyelid, 
or  nictitating  membrane,  alone  is  drawn 
across  the  eye.  This  lid  is  a  delicate, 
transparent  sheet  of  tissue,  which,  when  not 
in  use,  lies  snugly  packed  away  in  folds  at 
the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  held  back  out 
of  sight  by  its  own  elasticity.  It  is  drawn 
across  the  front  of  the  eye  by  a  slender 
thread  of  tendon  which  is  suspended,  pul- 
ley-like, from  a  muscle  which  keeps  it 
from  pushing  against  the  optic  nerve. 

When  you  see  an  owl  in  the  daytime 
with  eyes  dull  and  glazed,  this  third  eyelid 
is  drawn  across  them,  partly  diluting  the 
strong  glare  of  light,  and  yet  enabling  the 
bird  to  see  plainly  all  that  is  going  on. 
When  an  eagle  turns  his  head  upward  and 
looks  full  at  the  sun,  it  is  not  "unwink- 
ingly,"  but  with  the  help  of  this  eyelid 
shield. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  mem- 
branous lid  is  found  in  many  other  crea- 
tures, from  sharks  to  monkeys,  although 
usually  much  less  perfectly  developed  than 
it  is  in  birds.  Alligators,  however,  have 
it  fully  functional.  In  the  inner  corner  of 
our  own  eyes  we  may  detect  a  trace  of  it, 
useless  to  us,  but  showing  that  far  back  in 
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dimly  imaginable  geological  epochs  our 
forebears  had  need  of  a  third  eyelid. 

The  organ  of  hearing  in  birds  is  compli- 
cated, and  there  are  many  points  about 
it  which  are  still  mysteries  to  scientists. 
The  flap  of  skin  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  ear  is  entirely  absent  in  birds,  and  in- 
deed in  ourselves  it  is  a  very  unimportant 
part  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  serving 
only  as  a  collector  of  sound  waves.  The 
opening  of  the  inner  ear  on  each  side  of  the 
head  is,  in  birds,  usually  protected  by  a 
cover  of  feathers  which  are  bristle-like, 
partly  denuded  of  barbicels,  doubtless  to 
avoid  any  muffling  of  sound  waves.  In 
owls  this  opening  is  of  very  large  size  and 
protected  by  a  movable  flap  of  skin,  which 
may  serve  to  aid  in  focusing  the  sounds 
from  below — a  very  useful  function  to  an 
owl  at  night  as  it  silently  wings  its  way 
over  field  and  meadow  in  search  of  mice 
and  other  terrestrial  prey. 

Across  the  ear  tube  two  membranes  are 
stretched,  and  between  these  a  tiny  bone, 
the  columnella  —  is  suspended.  When 
sound-waves  strike  against  the  outermost 
membrane,  or  drum,  of  the  ear,  vibrations 
are  transmitted  by  the  little  bony  suspen- 
sion bridge  to  the  inner  membrane,  and  this 
in  turn  troubles  the  fluid  which  fills  the 
inner  ear.  The  hair-like  endings  of  the 
nerve  of  hearing  are  affected  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  fluid  and  thus  hearing  is  ac- 
complished. Rather  say,  thus  the  true 
disposition  of  the  physical  components  of 
the  ear  may  be  explained,  but  how  any- 
thing more  than  the  monotone  of  a  sea- 
shell  is  translated  to  the  brain,  no  one  can 
say. 

The  fluid  contained  in  the  three  semi- 
circular canals  of  the  inner  ear — which  oc- 
cupy the  three  planes  of  space — exercises  a 
most  important  function,  that  of  equilibra- 
tion. They  have  been  compared  to  the 
glass  tube  filled  with  water  and  a  shifting 
bubble  of  air,  by  centering  which  a  sur- 
veyor knows  his  instrument  is  perfectly 
level. 

If  one  of  these  canals  be  injured  or  cut, 
ihe  bird  loses  all  control  of  its  actions; 
if  a  certain  one  of  the  three  canals  suffers, 
the  bird  moves  its  head  rapidly  sideways 
and  spins  around  in  a  circle;  if  another  of 
the  trio  is  by  an  accident  severed,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  head  is  back  and  forth,  and  the 
bird  is  compelled  to  execute  somersaults; 


when  the  third  of  these  canals  is  cut,  the 
bird  continually  falls  backward.  In  rep- 
tiles and  mammals  the  same  thing  occurs, 
showing  the  wisdom  of  nature  in  protecting 
these  delicate  organs  by  a  sheath  of  bone. 

The  sense  of  taste  is  probably  the  least 
developed  of  all  the  bird's  senses.  The 
nerves  which  find  "their  way  through  the 
pores  of  the  bill  and  tongue  are  more 
properly  those  of  touch  than  of  taste. 
This  seems  the  more  credible  when  we 
consider  the  food  of  many  birds,  which  is 
swallowed  entire,  besides  being  so  hard 
that  nerves  of  taste  would  be  useless. 
Parrots  and  ducks,  with  their  fleshy  tongues 
and  ample  membranes  of  the  mouth, 
doubtless  possess  this  sense  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  while  in  birds  which  are  ex- 
clusively fish-eaters  we  may  expect  to  find 
taste  least  developed — the  character  of 
their  food  precluding  all  need  for  this 
faculty. 

But  in  no  bird  is  taste  entirely  absent, 
as  we  may  easily  see  by  presenting  some 
nauseous  insect,  which  will  be  instantly 
rejected  with  very  evident  signs  of  disgust, 
the  bird  wiping  its  bill  on  a  branch  and 
shaking  its  head  violently. 

The  sense  of  feeling,  although  much 
deadened  by  the  feathery  and  horny  char- 
acter of  the  bird's  integument,  is  most 
active  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the 
beak.  At  the  base  of  the  feathers,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  wings  and  tail,  tactile 
nerves  are  found,  so  that  even  a  touch  on 
the  tips  of  the  feathers  awakens  a  response 
in  the  nervous  system. 

The  delicacy  of  the  tactile  touch  is  re- 
markable in  those  long-billed  birds  which 
seek  thdr  food  in  the  muddy  bottom  of 
shallow  water,  detecting,  by  means  of 
their  sensitive  bills,  the  presence  of  worms 
and  snails — aided  little,  or  not  at  all,  by 
eyesight.  In  the  woodcock  and  apteryx 
this  dependence  on  the  senses  of  touch  and 
smell  has  even  wrought  a  change  in  the 
position  and  character  of  the  eyes. 

Thus  ends  our  brief  survey  of  the  five 
senses;  that  of  smell  taking  note  of  minute 
particles  diffused  in  the  air;  sight  and 
hearing  depending  on  vibrations  of  the 
atmosphere;  the  sense  of  taste  detecting 
matter  which  is  dissolved  in  water,  and 
that  of  feeling  making  the  bird  cogni- 
zant of  the  qualities  of  bodies  by  actual 
contact. 
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By  ADELE  MARIE  SHAW 


HE  Adirondack 
woods  simmered 
under  a  breathless 
sky.  To  the  un- 
accustomed eyes 
of  Mrs.  Watts  the 
trail  was  invisible. 
Toiling  in  her 
daughter's  wake, 
she  called  pant- 
mgly  upon  her  daughter's  escort : 

"Mr.  Pendergast!  Mr.  Pendergast — are 
you — sure — you  know  the  way?" 

"Of  course  Mr.  Pendergast  knows  the 
way,  Mamma  dearie;  he's  been  in  these 
woods  every  summer  for  years.  Haven't 
you,  Mr.  Pendergast?" 

"Yes — oh,  yes."  Mr.  Pendergast's  eyes 
came  back  from  searching  the  trees  ahead 
for  an  elusive  blaze  and  settled  smiling  upon 
his  companion's  face.  Mabel  Watts  was 
the  prettiest  girl  in  the  party;  for  the  mo- 
ment he  had  her  all  to  himself.  "Mamma 
dearie,"  most  painstaking  of  chaperons, 
was  not  ambitious  to  break  her  way  through 
the  primitive  forest. 

Mabel  had  raised  her  voice  to  send  re- 
assurance to  the  rear.  Pendergast  dropped 
his  to  an  undertone  tenderly  designed,  but 
broke  off  his  words  in  the  air.  Another 
man,  with  unostentatious -determination, 
had  advanced  himself  to  Miss  Watts'  side. 
"You  do  this  sort  of  thing  often?"  he 
asked. 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  the  girl,  preening  to 
meet  the  newcomer's  glance.  "I'm  not  a 
bit  manly;  I'm  rather  old-fashioned,  I'm 
afraid."  Miss  Watts  opened  her  eyes  in  a 
confiding  gaze  and  the  newcomer  mutely 
paid  them  a  spontaneous  tribute.  Then 
they  were  turned  for  a  propitiating  instant 
upon  Pendergast. 

"I  suppose,  to  a  famous  athlete  like  Mr. 
Lane,"  she  went  on  pensively,  "girls  like 


me  must  seem  awfully  out  of  date.  My 
accomplishments  are  all " 

"Womanly,"  interrupted  the  "famous 
athlete."  The  warmth  of  the  tone  made 
the  interruption  a  flattery;  "Billy"  Lane 
was  thinking  of  a  mother  whose  accom- 
plishments were  also  out  of  date. 

"It's  refreshing  to  meet  such  a  girl — ■ 
with  these  modern  Amazons  filling  the 
landscape  everywhere  you  go."  Pender- 
gast's able  second  was  a  little  tame  in  effect. 
His  eyes  were  again  fixed  upon  the  middle 
distance,  but  this  time  they  dwelt  with 
some  reprehension  upon  a  girl  who  was 
exploring  the  ground  at  the  side  of  the 
trail. 

"They  always  grow  in  such  places,"  she 
was  saying  to  the  boy  searching  beside  her. 
There  was  nothing  reprehensible  about 
the  voice. 

"I  envy  Dick  Carrington."  Miss  Watts 
sighed. 

"Who?"  asked  Lane. 

"Whom,  Lane;  you  mean  whom," 
chuckled  Pendergast. 

"Not  at  all,  Penny.  'Who  is  it  ?'  was  my 
question;  who  is  this  'Dick'  person?  I 
should  say  Miss  Watts  must  be  more  used 
to  exciting  envy  than  feeling  it."  Lane 
moved  a  branch  deferentially  aside  and 
again  smiled  into  the  eyes. 

"Dick  is  the  girl  over  there  with  Jim. 
She  can  row  and  swim  and  play  basket-ball 
and  climb  mountains.  And  she's  a  college 
graduate,"  explained  the  owner  of  the  eyes. 
"She  makes  me  feel  so  old-fashioned  with 
my  cooking  and  singing  and  embroidery." 

"I  wouldn't,"  interrupted  Lane  again. 
"I  suppose  girls  take  college  hard  and  get 
hard  themselves." 

"Don't  you  know  any  college  girls?" 
Miss  Watts  gave  a  hand  to  each  of  the  men, 
and  they  assisted  her  conquest  of  an  infini- 
tesimal ascent. 
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"I  don't  want  to  know  them.  I  like 
girls  who  aren't  ashamed  to  cook  and  sew 
and  do  something  useful,"  announced  the 
athlete  sturdily. 

"Who  is  Jim?"  Lane's  thirst  for  trivial 
and  gossipy  information  was  developing 
fast  as  he  saw  Pendergast's  eagerness  for 
his  absence. 

"Jim  isn't  anybody.  He's  my  small 
brother  and  a  perfect  bear  with  girls  and 
women.  It's  perfectly  amazing  his  having 
anything  to  say  to  Dick  Carrington,  but  I 
suppose  she  seems  like  another  boy  to  him." 
Mabel  panted  prettily  up  the  slope  of  a 
ledge  where  groping  roots  held  a  desperate 
grip,  and  Pendergast  was  too  busy  watch- 
ing her  steps  to  give  attention  to  the  woods, 
but  Lane's  eyes,  flashing  their  unconscious 
exploration  from  side  to  side  of  the  trail, 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  girl  of  whom  Miss 
Watts  had  said,  "She  seems  like  another 
boy."  She  had  reached  the  top  of  the 
ledge  and  was  resting.  Her  look  was  fast- 
ened for  a  startled  instant  upon  Mabel 
Watts,  and  the  color  in  her  own  cheeks  was 
not  all  due  to  exertion.  Lane  saw  that 
she  had  heard  the  last  words. 

It  was  the  hottest  sun  of  a  hot  summer. 
The  trail  went  down  into  hollows  where 
the  ooze  sent  up  rank  breaths  from  tram- 
pled ferns  and  baking  mud;  everywhere 
tiny  flies  and  well-grown  mosquitoes  pur- 
sued with  the  persistence  of  the  hungry. 
The  Lone-Lake  House  party  was  getting 
cross.  It  was  four  o'clock,  and  since  Mr. 
Pendergast  had  offered  to  lead  them  home 
from  Lookout  Rock  by  an  old  but  "won- 
derful" trail  they  had  suffered  three  hours 
of  perspiring  effort.  Lone  -  Lake  should 
be  in  sight.  It  was  not  in  sight.  Lane 
looked  doubtfully  at  Pendergast,  and  said 
nothing.  He  had  suspected  for  more  than 
an  hour  that  Penny  was  lost. 

Personalities  finally  pall  in  the  face  of 
nature;  even  the  beauty  of  the  girl  beside 
him  did  not  prevent  his  wishing  he  might 
have  the  woods  to  himself.  He  wanted  to 
stretch  himself  on  the  rocks  within  the  sound 
of  a  brook  where  he  could  feel  the  pulse  of 
the  warm  earth  and  blink  peacefully  at  the 
benignity  of  the  sky.  He  escaped  with 
Jim,  who  gladly  deserted  Miss  Carrington 
to  follow  the  hero  of  enviable  adventure. 
Jim  had  his  sister's  good  looks  without  her 
twittering  femininity.     Mabel  Watts  was 


the  kind  of  girl  Lane  liked,  but  he  liked 
none  of  them  so  well  as  their  brothers. 

The  girl's  loss  was  more  Jim's  gain  than 
she  knew.  Kindly,  clearly,  without  brag- 
ging and  without  unkind  suppression,  Lane 
gratified  the  boy's  craving  for  a  bit  of  the 
man's  experience. 

"Oh,  I  say,"  blurted  out  the  boy  in  the 
midst  of  his  shining  enjoyment,  "Miss 
Carrington  ought  to  hear  that!" 

"'Dick?'" 

"'0  Lydia  die,  per  omnes  deos — from 
Horace,  you  know.  That's  her  name, 
'Lydia.'  Her  brother  told  me.  He  called 
her  Lydia  die  to  tease  her,  and  the  'Lydia' 
got  dropped  off." 

"'With  a  massic-laden  ditty,  and  a 
classic  maiden  pretty,  O  he  painted  up  the 
city,  and  Maecenas  paid  the  freight,'" 
murmured  Lane. 

"What?"  asked  Jim. 

"Nothing;   go  on." 

But  Jim  could  not  go  on.  Confronted 
by  a  brook  which  her  daughter  took  like 
a  frightened  kitten,  spite  of  shamelessly 
obvious  stepping  stones,  Mrs.  Watts  had 
refused  to  advance.  Lane  prospected  up 
the  tangled  bank  for  a  still  easier  path,  till 
turning  a  bend  he  came  suddenly  upon  the 
girl  whose  superiority  had  so  appalled  the 
timid  Mabel.  She  stood  far  out  on  a  rock 
that  jutted,  worn  and  smoothed  by  many 
floods,  into  the  heart  of  the  tumbling  water. 
Drops  sparkled  on  her  hair  and  dripped 
from  the  brown  hand  lifted  to  push  a 
strayed  lock  from  her  temple.  It  was  a 
clean  brook,  unchoked  by  any  slimy  crust 
of  decaying  leaves.  It  swirled  past  over 
the  pinks  and  grays,  the  greens  and 
browns  of  the  clean  stones,  and  the  glisten- 
ing face  of  a  midstream  bowlder  caught  the 
sun  through  the  gap  of  the  green  walls. 
Above  the  place  where  the  girl  stood  the 
water  glowed;  below,  it  drummed  softly 
in  the  hollow  of  the  rock,  clear  even  in 
shadow.  The  girl's  face,  bent  to  the 
slipping  flood,  held  a  happiness  too  in- 
timate for  observation.  "What  a  pity," 
thought  Lane  as  he  made  his  way  back. 
"What  a  pity  she  should  be  spoiled,"  was 
the  whole  of  the  unspoken  lament.  Mabel 
Watts  had  managed  to  convey,  under  the 
cover  of  a  plaintive  envy,  a  most  unpleas- 
ing  impression  of  the  young  woman  who 
had  arrived,  like  himself,  twenty-four 
hours  before  at  Lone-Lake  House. 
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"We  ought  to  have  taken  a  guide," 
wailed  Mrs.  Watts. 

It  was  no  longer  hot.  It  was  cold,  and 
it  was  wet;  the  sun,  withdrawn  by  clouds 
that  emptied  themselves  in  a  merciless 
downpour,  had  been  gone  an  hour. 

"  But  it's  such  fun  to  find  your  own 
way  when  you  can  !"  Miss  Carri-ngton  had 
been  laughing.  She  had  laughed  because 
a  suddenly  mounting  bird  had  released  a 
branch  that  slapped  over  her  a  secondary' 
shower.  Her  eyes  still  laughed  as  she  sur- 
rendered her  umbrella  to  Mrs.  Watts. 

"She's  defending  you  with  positive  affec- 
tion, Mr.  Pendergast;  you  must  have  made 
an  impression,"  said  Miss  Watts  under  the 
parasol  Lane  guided  not  too  successfully 
through  the  bushes.  The  words  were 
tinged  with  the  acid  of  badly  borne  discom- 
fort. 

"It's  mighty  good  of  her  to  have  a  word 
for  the  under  dog,  '  answered  Pendergast 
with  feeling.  "Hooroo!  thank  Heaven 
we'll  have  shelter  at  least,  if  we've  got  to 
make  a  night  of  it !  We're  on  the  Wickiup 
trail,  and  the  Moccasin  Club  camp  isn't  ten 
minutes  away.  I  know  that  bowlder.  See 
the  arrow?" 

"I  don't,  really.  And  I'm  not  sure  that 
I  should  feel  much  happier  if  I  did,"  re- 
sponded Miss  Watts,  and  added  words  not 
meant  for  Pendergast,  in  the  ear  of  Lane. 

"Oh,  don't  be  too  hard  on  Penny;  he's 
got  .he  worst  of  it,"  protested  the  listener. 

"He's  a  great  strong  man  and  won't  get 
his  death  of  cold."  Distinctly,  Miss  Watts 
v  as  "fretty."  Lane  was  embarrassed.  He 
couldn't  imagine  his  mother  making  things 
worse  for  a  man  when  he  was  down.  And 
Penny  was  terribly  cut  up.  He  seemed  to 
have  taken  to  heart  his  friend's  success 
with  the  belle  of  the  Lake;  jealousy  easily 
misses  the  trail.  Lane  tried  to  put  himself 
in  the  girl's  place.  But  do  what  he  would 
his  sympathies  were  far  more  for  her 
mother,  for  whom  she  seemed  to  feel  no 
anxiety.  To  be  sure  it  was  not  comfort- 
able to  be  wet,  but  there  were  compensa- 
tions. The  brighter  red  of  bunchberries, 
the  blue  of  the  Clintonia  beads,  the  trickle 
of  a  thousand  rills,  the  steam  of  reviving 
moss,  the  dim  spaces  breathing  the  fra- 
grance of  the  deeper  woods,  filled  him 
with  familiar  pleasure.  Unconsciously  he 
glanced  at  the  girl  whose  voice  mingled 
with  Jim's  and  young  Hazeltine's  in  the 


clearing  above.  She  was  stopping  beside 
a  rotting  stump  to  look  at  its  bouquet  of 
lusty  twigs  thrust  greenly  upward  from 
the  unsightly  base.  Knee  deep  in  the 
slippery,  scratching  brushwood,  she  shook 
the  rain  from  her  shoulders  and  laughed 
again. 

"I  can  never  climb  through  this  disgust- 
ing stuff.  It  looks  like  snakes,"  moaned 
Miss  Watts. 

Miss  Watts  was  slow  and  her  irritation 
made  her  slower,  for  Lane  was  not  im- 
proving his  opportunity  to  console.  They 
were  the  last  at  the  point  where  the  trail, 
faintly  discernible  by  half  grown-up  blazes, 
met  an  open  path.  Straight  ahead  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  struggling  to  make 
an  entry  into  a  substantial  cabin  built  long 
and  curiously,  and  outlined  by  an  unroofed 
veranda  of  enormous  width.  Shouts  an- 
nounced success,  and  Miss  Watts  consented 
to  move  toward  visible  shelter  with  accel- 
erated speed. 

"Things  to  eat!  Things  to  eat!"  cried 
young  Hazeltine  joyfully.  "The  club's 
coming  up  this  week  and  there's  a  stack  of 
provisions.     Who  can  cook?" 

"Miss  Watts  can  cook,"  answered  Lane 
promptly.  "Here's  where  we  prove  that 
the  old-fashioned  kind  is  the  best  of  all," 
he  added  in  an  undertone  to  his  companion. 

The  undertone  got  no  response.  "What 
could  any  one  cook  in  this  place?  And  my 
feet  are  soaked!"  answered  Miss  Watts. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry;  I  must  have  sounded 
like  a  selfish  cad,"  began  Lane  contritely. 

"We've  got  the  fire  going  in  the  end 
room.  All  you  ladies  can  dry  off  and 
straighten  up  in  there  a  bit,  quite  undis- 
turbed." Colonel  Wade  beamed,  bustling 
from  the  entrance  like  a  hurried  beetle. 
"What  next,  Miss  Carrington?" 

Miss  Carrington  was  stripping  soaked 
jackets  from  two  shivering  children.  "Get 
the  kitchen  fire  started  and  a  big  one  in 
here."  Without  looking  up  she  waved  her 
hand  toward  the  mammoth  fireplace  of  the 
living  room.  "There,  Lillian,  you'll  be  dry 
as  a  bone  in  about  one  minute.  Isn't  it 
fun!" 

The  pampered  Weston  twins,  footsore, 
aching  in  all  their  little  muscles  like  a 
peculiarly  pervasive  toothache,  and  ready, 
like  their  mother,  to  shed  a  few  agitated 
tears,  regarded  her  first  doubtfully,  then 
with  a  belated  grin. 
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"Randolph,"  called  the  girl  to  a  tem- 
pestuous boy  whose  whoops  were  splitting 
Mrs.  Weston's  ears,  "will  you  help  me  get 
down  these  moccasins?  There  are  enough 
for  the  women,  and  they  can  dry  their 
shoes  by  the  fire — only  the  shoes  will  be 
pretty  stiff,  won't  they  ?" 

When  Lane  rose  from  the  setting  alight 
of  a  most  splendid  blaze  in  the  big  fireplace, 
he  met  the  girl  who  was  "superior"  to 
"domestic  creatures"  emerging  from  the 
end  room  with  an  armful  of  wet  shoes  and 
drenched  wraps. 

"Oh,  if  you  will,"  she  said  gratefully  as 
he  came  forward  to  take  them  from  her. 
"What  you  can't  arrange  here  we  can  put 
by  the  kitchen  fire,  perhaps.  They  must 
have  hot  tea — and  will  you  tell  everybody 
that  no  one  ever  takes  cold  in  the  woods  ? 
They  will  believe  you.  They  think  this  is 
unparalleled  roughing  it."  She  glanced 
about  the  luxurious  dryness  of  the  cabin 
and  Lane  laughed  with  her.  But  he  was 
puzzled.  As  he  set  the  pudgy  shoes  of  Mrs. 
Watts  beside  the  slim  ones  of  the  eldest 
Miss  Dacres  he  listened  to  the  gay  confu- 
sion of  tongues  in  the  lean-to  kitchen. 
"She'll  make  an  unholy  hash  of  whatever 
there  is  to  eat,"  he  groaned.  Yet  when  he 
followed  her,  confusion  was  resolving  into 
unmistakable  order.  Mr.  Weston  and  Jim 
were  paring  apples;  Penny,  young  Hazel- 
tine,  and  the  oldest  bachelor  of  all  were 
skinning  potatoes;  Randolph  with  smart- 
ing cheeks  stoked  the  huge  camp  stove  with 
the  wood  prepared  for  the  initial  hearth- 
warming  of  the  Moccasins,  and  Miss  Car- 
rington,  sweater  off  and  sleeves  rolled  up, 
was  setting  rapidly  forth  upon  a  pine  table 
treasures  fished  by  candle  light  from  a 
cavernous  storehouse. 

"There's  no  butter,"  she  said,  as  she 
assembled  the  last  of  her  possibilities,  "but 
one  can't  have  everything." 

"And  there's  no  lard — I  can't  find  a  bit 
of  lard."  Mr.  Auchincloss  peered  ruefully 
from  the  storeroom  door. 

"There's  suet  and  it's  nice  and  creamy; 
it  will  do  beautifully  for  frying."  Miss 
Carrington  uncovered  a  stone  jar  she  had 
set  at  her  right  hand. 

"That's  Pennoyer,"  grumbled  Auchin- 
closs. "He  won't  eat  lard,  and  he  pro- 
vides the  suet  and  orders  and  brings  the 
butter  himself.  I've  heard  the  Mocs  guy 
him  about  it  many  a  time.    That's  why 


the  butter  isn't  here;  it  '11  come  with 
him." 

Mr.  Whitcher,  slicing  the  raw  potatoes 
for  chips,  grinned.  "Right  you  are;  I  re- 
member," he  corroborated. 

"What  can  I  do?"  asked  Lane. 

"Cook  the  bacon.  And  could  you  stir 
the  apple  sauce  at  the  same  time?  Jim- 
mie,  we  shall  want  twice  as  much,  another 
panful  of  apples — where  did  they  get  Bald- 
wins at  this  time  of  year?  Cold  storage 
I  suppose."  "Dick's"  cheeks  were  flushed 
crimson  by  the  fire;  her  rolled-up  sleeves 
showed  arms  round  and  white,  divided 
sharply  from  the  brown  hands  by  a  clear 
line  like  the  top  of  a  glove.  Housekeeper 
wise,  she  was  everywhere  at  once,  setting 
the  skillets  to  heat,  rummaging  for  the 
"gem"  pans,  shaking  her  head  at  the 
thickness  of  Jim's  peelings.  Once,  bent 
over  the  table,  where  she  mixed  a  batter, 
she  paused  and  frowned. 

"Anything  wanted?"  asked  Penny 
briskly. 

"No,  only  brains — I  can't  multiply 
enough  for  four  to  enough  for  nineteen. 
What  are  cupsful  for  twenty!  One  ought 
to  measure  by  pails."  She  plunged  a 
small  scoop  recklessly  into  the  salt  and 
scattered  a  handful  over  the  mass.  "I 
never  did  this  with  suet  and  water  before, 
but  we'll  hope  for  the  best." 

When  pretty  Mrs.  Whitcher,  the  first  of 
the  women,  emerged  from  the  decent  se- 
clusion of  the  drying  room  she  halted  at 
the  door  of  the  lean-to  in  silent  delight. 
The  big  stove  steamed  and  bubbled  like 
a  volcano.  Potatoes  in  chips  curled  and 
snapped  in  one  skillet,  potatoes  in  ob- 
longs fried  and  sizzled  in  another.  Bacon 
stripped  from  its  packing  sputtered  in  the 
forefront  of  battle.  Five  men  and  two 
boys  bent  to  their  tasks  with  fervent  energy 
and  glanced  between  motions  at  the  cap- 
tain of  industry,  who  flicked  a  panful  of 
"graham"  gems  one  by  one  from  their  hot 
beds  into  a  huge,  hot  "nappy,"  and  set 
upon  the  gem  pan  in  haste  with  a  greased 
stick. 

The  girl's  hair,  curled  by  the  steam  upon 
her  forehead  and  about  her  ears,  framed 
an  intent  face  and  smiling  eyes,  and  when 
the  lids  were  lifted  caught  the  firelight  in 
soft  gleams.  Life,  warmth,  the  joy  of  liv- 
ing, above  all  the  joy  of  doing,  glowed  in 
every  turn  of  her  lithe  body.    When  Mrs. 
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Whitcher  took  her  place,  and  dropped  the 
second  batch  of  dabs  into  the  appointed 
hollows,  the  girl  vanished  and  the  whole 
place  seemed  suddenly  dull.  She  left  the 
door  wide  behind  her  into  the  woods,  and 
the  damp  air  swept  gratefully  with  a 
shower  of  rain  spray  through  the  low 
room.  When  she  returned  every  eye  was 
watching. 

"  I  smelled  it,"  she  cried,  showing  her 
handful  of  green,  "and  it's  almost  at  the 
door — mint." 

Lane,  pleased  as  a  child  to  be  trusted  to 
make  the  coffee,  was  still  puzzled.  He  was 
the  only  one  Miss  Carrington  did  not  super- 
vise. There  was  flattery  in  her  faith  in  his 
efficiency,  but  she  gave  him  no  joking  ap- 
proval, exchanged  with  him  none  of  the 
banter  that  filled  the  hour.  Why  did  she 
shut  him  out?  Was  it  sham,  to  fix  his 
attention?     Plainly  not. 

How  did  the  girl  think  of  everything, 
reminding  the  rattle-brained  Penny  so  his 
potatoes  did  not  burn,  calming  the  exu- 
berant'Randolph,  setting  the  most  helpless 
at  some  task  that  gave  him  importance,  and 
with  it  all  never  once  becoming  shrill  or 
dictatorial? 

At  the  final  moment  Mabel  Watts, 
daintily  restored,  took  possession  of  the 
tea  and  poured  gracefully.  Lane,  serving 
bacon  and  potatoes  in  the  wake  of  Jim  and 
the  hot  plates,  forgot  to  observe  the  grace. 
His  eyes  strayed  contentedly  to  the  Indian 
pipes  erect  in  a  bed  of  wood-clover  in  the 
center  of  the  rough  table.  He  had  seen 
them  in  Miss  Carrington's  hands  before  the 
shower.  How  had  she  managed  to  pre- 
serve them? 

"I  never  ate  such  delicious  brown  rolls 
in  my  life,"  sighed  Mr.  Auchincloss.  "I 
wouldn't  have  believed  it  of  a  college  girl." 

"That's  part  of  it — familiarity  with  the 
chafing  dish  required  for  a  degree,"  retorted 
Miss  Carrington. 

"Never  heard  of  a  college  girl  who  could 
cook,"  maintained  the  bachelor. 

"Then  you  never  heard  of  one  outside 
a  book — but  this  isn't  cooking.  Irish  stew 
and  plain  pudding  are  just  common  sense; 
it  takes  a  cooking  school  to  do  blanquette  of 
lamb  and  biscuit  Tortoni!" 

"It's  not  so  much  a  question  of  college 
or  no  college  as  of  the  girl — or  the  man,  I 
imagine,"  put  in  Lane  quietly. 

Miss  Carrington  lifted  her  eyes  for  an 


arrested  instant  to  his,  and  -though  her 
words  parried  the  tribute,  the  straight 
glance  gave  him  extraordinary  pleasure. 
He  wondered  why,  as  he  safeguarded  the 
comfort  of  Mrs.  Weston  and  the  twins  and 
forgot  even  more  completely  the  recovered 
Mabel. 

But  Mabel  had  not  forgotten  him.  Lane 
for  a  young  man  was  famous.  To  the  vigor 
of  long  months  afield,  the  animal  grace  and 
resiliency  of  those  who  live  much  in  tents, 
he  added  the  aptitudes  of  civilized  man. 
Of  him  the  susceptible  Mabel,  whose  life 
was  a  succession  of  sensations  she  called 
emotions,  might  have  cried  aloud  with  Mr. 
Harland's  heroes,  "What  sex!"  The  side 
he  showed  Jimmie  did  not  exist  for  her; 
she  did  not  want  nor  comprehend  it. 

He  did  not  join  the  clamor  of  the  men 
who  said,  "Miss  Carrington  must  rest,"  but 
he  enlisted  the  other  women  by  the  same 
smiling  force  that  in  a  sterner  guise  had 
made  him  a  leader  of  more  than  one  forlorn 
scientific  hope,  and  making  his  way  to  the 
lean-to  where  she  was  cleaning  the  skillets, 
"Come,"  he  begged,  "don't  you  want  to 
get  out  in  the  air?" 

"Go  on;  yo've  earned  it;  every  dish 
shall  pass  under  my  eye."  Mrs.  Whitcher 
was  behind  them.  "I  haven't  lived  with 
Motheh  Whitcheh  fo'  nothing." 

They  passed  Mabel  pensively  disposed 
before  the  fire.  Resentment  and  surprise 
flashed  in  the  glance  she  gave  them.  Lane 
did  not  notice  the  glance,  but  he  saw  Mabel. 

"Miss  Watts  is  not  of  an  over-energetic 
temperament,"  he  volunteered. 

"She  isn't  strong,  and  she's  never  been 
allowed  to  do  things.  And  she  does  a  good 
deal  for  a  plain  world  by  being  so  lovely." 
Miss  Carrington  spoke  with  the  prompt 
championship  one  might  give  a  friend. 
She  was  evidently  subtly  offended.  Yet  he 
knew  she  had  heard  Miss  Watts'  ill-meant 
comment  that  she  was  like  a  boy. 

"You  are  fond  of  Miss  Watts,"  he  haz- 
arded. 

"Of  justice."  She  had  hesitated  a  mere 
instant.  "Men  set  a  beautiful  girl  like 
Mabel  Watts  on  a  pedestal  and  worship, 
and  then  expect  her  to  be  ready  to  come 
down  and  scramble  like  the  rest  of  us.  It 
doesn't  seem  fair.  And  it  hurts  a  woman's 
pride  when  a  man  criticises  another  woman 
to  her,  you  know." 

"Does  it?    Why?"     Lane  threw  a  Moc- 
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casin  Club  oilskin  over  a  bench  for  the  girl 
and  mounted  the  rustic  rail. 

"Smoke  if  you  like,"  said  the  girl,  and 
paused  again  before  she  answered  his  ques- 
tion. "It  hurts  a  girl's  pride  because  it 
suggests  that  the  man  may  think  she  likes 
it,  and  of  course  only  very  poor-spirited 
and  petty  women  feel  that  way." 

Lane  lighted  up  thoughtfully.  Neither 
spoke.  The  things  he  said  to  others  seemed 
out  of  place  in  his  present  mood.  It  no 
longer  rained,  but  the  woods  dripped.  He 
had  fallen  asleep  under  canvas  many  times 
to  the  sound.  Night  under  the  trees,  foul 
or  fair,  was  dear  to  him.  Near  at  hand  a 
stream  went  garrulous  on  its  way  through 
the  misty  dark.  Far  off  across  an  unseen 
lake  a  loon  uttered  the  true  note  of  the 
woods.  Everywhere  in  the  poignant  sweet- 
ness of  the  night  was  the  stir  of  things  liv- 
ing, growing.  Strangely  uneager  to  talk, 
the  girl  turned  her  head  to  the  breaking 
clouds. 

What  reservation  had  this  girl  about  him 
that  he  could  not  get  nearer,  as  near  in 
comradeship  as  Penny  or  Hazeltine? 

"You  don't  really  want  to  know  me." 
Lane  had  lighted  another  match,  and  before 
he  dropped  it  let  the  flame  play  on  her  face. 

"I  should — if  I  were  a  man."  The  an- 
swer was  involuntary. 

"If—"  Lane  paused. 

"If  I  were  a  man  I  should  try  to  win  your 
friendship,  and  I  should  feel  I  had  lost  a  big 
thing  if  you  wouldn't  accept  mine.  But  I 
don't  think  you  would  let  a  woman  know 
you;  you  don't  res — you  don't  think  wo- 
men worth  friendship." 

Lane  flushed  angrily  under  cover  of  the 
dark.  "That  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,"  he 
answered  briefly.    "  I  think  you  are  wrong." 

"I  say  it  badly.  I  ought  never  to  talk 
of  anything  but  generalities.     I'm  sorry." 

"Tell  me  why  you  think  that."  Lane 
leaned  nearer. 

"The  way  you  treated  Mabel — I  can't 
explain.  The  best  of  you,  the  part  that 
acts  and  reasons,  and — aspires — you  would 
save  for  other  men." 


"Have  I  treated  you  in  that  way — the 
way  you  do  not  like?" 

The  girl  hesitated  as  if  she  detected  a 
covert  sneer.  "We  are  bound  to  be  irritat- 
ing to  each  other  if  we  talk."  Again  she 
laughed.  "Now  when  we  didn't  say  a 
word  we  were  quite  chummy.  We — " 
She  dropped  her  voice  half  reverently,  half 
shyly,  pausing  as  if  she  wished  she  had  not 
begun. 

"We — what?" 

"Both — love  the  woods,"  she  answered, 
and  said  no  more.  Nor  did  Lane  speak 
for  a  long  time. 

The  others  were  bunched  about  the  fire 
inside.  The  girl  rose  reluctantly  to  join 
them.  "How  can  they  stay  indoors?"  she 
wondered.  "We  must  plan  about  the 
sleeping.  The  cots  aren't  made  up,"  she 
said  aloud. 

Lane  rose  and  stood  beside  her.  "Per- 
haps you  were  right,"  he  said  abruptly. 
"I've  been  so  lucky  in  my  friends  among 
the  men  I've  never  needed —  I  wish  you'd 
give  me  a  chance." 

She  turned,  startled  at  his  earnestness, 
and  the  light  from  the  open  door  shone 
full  in  her  face.  Her  eyes  still  held  the 
intimate  happiness  of  nearness  to  the 
woods. 

"A  chance  to  be  as  good  a  comrade 
to  you  as  I  could  be  to  any  man,"  he 
finished.  And  his  eyes,  stern  with  the 
strength  of  his  desire,  rested  on  hers  in  a 
look  no  women  and  few  men  had  ever  seen 
there. 

"What  are  you  two  plotting?"  The  fat 
voice  of  Mrs.  Watts  broke  on  his.  The  girl 
put  out  her  hand. 

Lane  did  not  go  in.  The  quick  grasp 
lingered  in  his  palm.  The  eyes  that  had 
answered  him  still  held  him  in  the  dark. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pennoyer  of  the 
Moccasin  Club,  weeks  later  to  his  prospec- 
tive son-in-law,  "they  left  that  place  as 
clean  as  they  found  it.  That  was  the  Watts 
girl,  you  may  be  sure.  She's  what  I  call 
a  womanly  woman.     She  was  there." 
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By  CHARLES  FREDERICK  HOLDER 


SENOR  J  UAN  GONZALES,  his  family, 
and  some  friends,  were  under  con- 
tract with  an  American  to  pick  the 
grapes  in  the  vineyard  of  El  Tierra  Alta 
rancho  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  of  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles.  Similar  arrange- 
ments were  being  made  in  vineyards  all 
over  California  from  Siskiyou  to  Tia  Juana. 
In  a  word,  it  was  autumn  on  the  coast  and 
you  knew  it  by  many  tokens. 

It  was  warm,  yes,  hot,  along  the  Camino 
Real  from  San  Diego  to  San  Gabriel,  which 
meant  September.  The  summer  wind  had 
gone  down;  a  drowsy  something  filled  the 
air;  the  tenderfoot  told  you  it  was  dust, 
but  it  was  not;  it  was  a  golden  haze  that 
settled  over  hill,  valley,  mesa  and  arroyo, 
lending  new  beauties  to  the  dry  burnt- 
umber  landscape. 

You  might  know  it  was  September  by 
the  mustard  that,  like  cloth  of  gold,  filled 
the  little  valleys  and  in  mid-day  suggest- 
ed the  co-pa  de  oro  to  come  in  later  days,  or 
by  the  long  sinuous  lines  of  cranes  and 
geese  that  were  flying  along  the  slopes  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,  a  mile  above  the  sea. 
The  tenderfoot,  who  is  putting  ice  in  his 
Zinfandel  out  under  the  ramada,  does  not 
see  them,  but  Senor  Gonzales  sights  them 
three  miles  away  through  his  half-closed 
eyes,  and  holding  his  glass  high  that  a 
vagrant  beam  of  sunlight  that  has  stolen 
into  the  adobe  inn  may  pierce  its  ruby 
heart,  mutters  "Mucho  bueno." 

The  summer  wind  has  dropped  —  you 
might  know  that  by  the  line  of  saddled  bron- 
chos that  stood  without.  They  had  an  air 
of  hopeless  disgust,  and  all  united  in  kicking 
at  a  little  squealing  mare  with  the  Tierra 
Alta  brand.  The  wind  was  off  shore  and 
as  hot  as  wind  always  is  that  comes  through 
the  Cajon  Pass  from  the  desert.  All  sum- 
mer it  had  been  coming  in  cool,  bracing, 
with  the  tang  of  the  sea,  but  now  it  had 


given  out,  and  an  old  man  in  the  patio 
grumbled  softly  and  muttered  "Mucho 
calor."  The  long  line  of  silvery  fog  that 
had  been  stealing  in  and  out,  night  and 
morning,  in  the  long  summer,  had  failed; 
the  tall  eucalyptus  plumes  were  motionless, 
and  the  only  sign  of  life  was  the  lofty  spec- 
tral dust  spouts  careening  far  down  the 
valley  by  Temescal. 

By  all  these  signs  you  might  know  that 
autumn  had  come  in  California,  and  au- 
tumn means  the  vintage.  The  mesa  that 
in  the  summer. time  assumes  a  brown  tint, 
took  on  a  lighter  hue.  The  tenderfoot 
said  the  land  looked  like  a  desert  burnt 
out;  but  Sehor  Gonzales,  being  "built  that 
way,"  saw  rare  beauties  of  tint,  shade  and 
color  in  this  burnt  vegetation.  Its  grays, 
browns,  pinks  and  yellows  appealed  to  him 
in  some  way,  and  the  worse  California  ap- 
peared in  autumn  the  more  he  loved  it. 
But  if  a  tenderfoot  held  him  up  and  de- 
manded why,  he  fell  back  on  "Quien  sale?" 
He  really  did  not  know,  and  perhaps  it  was 
too  much  to  ask  this  soft-eyed  proudly 
named  cbolo  on  so  hot  a  day,  when  he  sat 
under  the  big  vine  at  San  Gabriel  eyeing 
his  Zinfandel  against  the  sun.  It  was 
enough  that  the  vintage  was  on  and  he  was 
camping  in  the  Tierra  Alta  vineyard  in  a 
pair  of  tents  with  his  family,  a  kinsman  or 
two  and  some  friends — one  from  Dos  Pal- 
mas,  another  from  Ojo  Caliente,  two  from 
Ensenada  and  a  few  more  from  near  Gua- 
dalajara, who  slept  under  the  orange  trees 
but  boarded  with  the  family. 

Sehor  Gonzales  is  spending  Sunday  with 
his  family  at  the  mission  of  San  Gabriel. 
The  men  are  in  the  long  whitewashed  adobe 
barroom  taking  their  wine  and  playing 
cards.  The  baby  and  the  young  children 
are  having  a  siesta  in  the  ranch  wagon, 
while  the  women  have  gone  to  mass  in  the 
old  mission  where  Salvadea  preached  to 
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the  Indians  nearly  a  century  ago.  Later  in 
the  day  they  sit  on  the  steps  and  watch  the 
gringos  paying  to  see  the  old  church;  then 
they  go  to  the  funeral  and  weep  when  the 
grief-stricken  woman  screams  and  rends 
herself,  after  the  Mexican  fashion. 

Sefior  Gonzales  takes  his  wine  in  several 
places;  now  beneath  the  big  vine,  now  in 
the  plastered  saloon,  or  in  a  long  adobe; 
and  as  they  ride  back  to  the  tent  in  the 
vineyard  at  Tierra  Alta  no  man  is  happier 
than  he.  He  has  no  rubies,  true,  but  what 
ruby  is  richer  than  the  Zinfandel,  and  did 
he  not  pick  the  grape  of  that  vintage,  and  a 
good  many  before  it?  The  guitar  notes  rise 
on  the  air,  shrill  voices  sing  "La  Paloma." 
There  is  an  odor  of  grape  of  Tokay,  of 
tobacco  from  Juarez,  of  crushed  pepper  and 
eucalyptus  leaves  and  of  dust  in  yellow 
clouds;  the  stars  shine  dazzlingly  bright, 
and  the  moon  comes  up  behind  San  An- 
tonio— and  so  the  pickers  return  home  by 
moonlight. 

October  finds  them  at  work.  It  is  cooler, 
an  early  rain  has  come,  the  dust  is  laid,  and 
the  vast  vineyard  reaches  away,  a  green 
blanket,  to  the  mountains  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see.  The  mustard  has  faded  and  died, 
and  along  each  road  delicate  lines  of  green 
are  creeping.  It  has  come  like  magic. 
Alfiaria,  wild  oat,  clover  and  a  host  of 
others  are  rising  upward,  and  in  a  short 
time  carpet  the  earth,  and  that  miracle  of 
miracles  happens.  A  single  heavy  rain 
has,  with  a  few  warm  days,  converted  the 
grays  of  a  long  summer  into  the  green  of  a 
California  winter.  It  has  come  early,  and 
is  by  no  means  desired,  and  Sefior  Gonza- 
les and  his  friends  are  quietly  murmuring 
among  themselves — not  that  they  lose,  as 
they  are  only  pickers,  but  rain-washed 
grapes  somehow  do  not  make  quite  as  good 
wine,  they  think,  as  those  unwashed.  By 
all  the  signs  it  is  to  be  a  wet  winter,  and  the 
pickers  redouble  their  energies. 

A  picturesque  sight  it  is  as  they  file  out 
into  the  vineyard,  each  with  his  knife;  men, 
women  and  children  carrying  the  sixty- 
pound  capacity  boxes  that  are  filled  many 
times  to  make  the  ton  that  may  be  the  day's 
work  of  even  a  girl.  The  splendid  vineyard 
extends  in  every  direction.  To  the  north 
are  the  Sierra  Madre;  to  the  west  the  lower 
hills  of  Santiago  and  Puente,  and  to  the 
east  the  valley  of  San  Gabriel,  Pomona 
Chino,  and  beyond,  the  peaks  of  San  An- 


tonio, San  Jacinto  and  San  Gorgonio,  ten 
or  eleven  thousand  feet  in  air,  sentinels  of 
this  garden  of  Hesperides,  from  which  one 
may  look  upon  the  greatest  desert  of  the 
world  and  upon  a  terrestrial  paradise  of 
orange,  olive  and  grape. 

The  vineyard  from  the  mountains  has  a 
mathematical  precision,  and  is  planted  in 
rows;  owing  to  its  vast  dimensions  the 
plants  are  not  trellised,  but  are  kept  as 
bushes  and  do  not  grow  higher  than  two  or 
three  feet.  Masses  of  brilliant  green  all 
through  the  warm  summer,  they  cover  the 
lower  mountain  slopes  in  every  direction, 
and  hidden  beneath  their  broad  leaves  is 
the  most  gracious  offering  of  all  the  Cali- 
fornias.  It  seems  impossible  that  enough 
men  and  women  could  be  found  from  So- 
noma to  Pasadena  to  pick  this  enormous 
vintage  that  brings  to  the  State  nearly 
twice  as  much  wine  as  is  produced  in  all 
France,  or  750,000  tons  of  grapes  valued 
at  $1 5,000,000;  but  into  the  vast  vine- 
yards, north,  south  and  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  an  army  of  pickers  are  swarming. 
Some  are  Chinese,  some  Americans,  Mexi- 
cans and  Japanese.  They  begin  at  the 
edges  and  sweep  on,  a  human  wave  before 
which  the  splendid  bunches  of  fruit  drop 
away.  The  pickers  are  cutters  and  work 
with  remarkable  celerity,  cutting  the  big 
bunches!  "Mucho  color,"  says  Sefior  Gon- 
zales, stopping  to  look  up. 

"He  means  it  is  very  hot,"  interprets 
the  young  girl,  laughing. 

Sefior  Gonzales  repeats  it,  "Mucho  ca- 
lor,"  accepts  a  cigarette  and  bows  grave- 
ly. He  has  the  kind  of  face  you  might 
expect  to  see  in  the  Mexican  Senate;  or  he 
might  be  a  General,  strong,  dignified,  self- 
controlled,-  with  all  his  property  on  his 
back.  Good  workers,  these,  faithful  and 
happy.  In  that  little  crew  of  pickers  were 
some  famous  Spanish  names,  descendants 
of  the  conquistadores  mayhap.  How  they 
piled  up  the  boxes!  The  heaps  of  purple 
Zinfandels  grew  beneath  their  nimble  fin- 
gers. Then  the  four-mule  ranch  wagon 
came  up  the  vineyard  road,  and  the  grape 
boxes  were  loaded  on  it  and  dragged  away 
to  the  winery  and  press  a  mile  or  two  dis- 
tant. Tons  of  grapes  fell  beneath  the 
sharp  knives  at  Tierra  Alta  vineyard  before 
noon.  Then  the  pickers  trooped  back  to 
the  camp  near  the  palms,  and  stood  in 
the  shade,   and  laughed   and  joked   and 
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smoked,  some  throwing  themselves  down 
and  enjoying  a  siesta. 

It  has  been  said  that  few  people  are  really 
happy  in  their  labor,  or  satisfied  with  their 
position.  If  Senor  Gonzales  is  not,  then 
all  signs  fail  in  the  California  vineyards. 
Dolce  far  niente  side  by  side  with  active, 
indeed  strenuous  labor,  is  the  order  here. 
Now  they  are  standing  beneath  a  group  of 
fan  palms,  laughing  and  talking,  passing 
merry  jest.  There  is  not  a  man  there  who 
has  a  possession  in  the  world  of  any  value 
except  rugged  health  and  happiness;  not 
a  woman  who  owns  much  more  than  the 
clothes  she  has  in  a  bag  in  the  tent.  The 
really  riotous  extravagance  in  the  camp 
is  the  baby  carriage,  a  purely  ornate  Amer- 
ican production  costing  a  week's  wages  of 
mother  and  father.  Some  of  the  younger 
men  appear  to  own  nothing  but  a  tin 
basin,  and  this  they  share;  yet  having 
happiness  and  peace  of  mind  they  are  the 
real  millionaires  of  humanity.  Taxes,  in- 
terest, the  increment  earned  or  unearned 
do  not  worry  them.  To-day  is  to-day; 
let  us  live  it  well,  and  be  happy,  is  the 
philosophy  of  Senor  Gonzales  and  his 
friends.  To-morrow — well,  to-morrow  is 
manana,  it  will  care  for  itself,  particularly 
if  we  attain  the  habit  of  enjoying  each  day 
as  though  it  were  the  last.  You  may 
search  all  the  philosophies  of  the  world  and 
you  cannot  find  one  that  is  more  perfect, 
more  ideal  than  this  philosophy  of  Senor 
Gonzales,  and  it  does  not  require  hard 
study  to  understand  it. 

The  women  of  the  grape  pickers  are  pic- 
turesque. There  is  just  a  dash  of  Indian 
to  give  color  to  the  cheek,  a  touch  of  Span- 
ish, and  just  a  suspicion  of  the  old  blood 
that  built  the  wonderful  cities  ages  ago  in 
lower  Mexico,  making  an  attractive  combi- 
nation. Dark  hair,  flashing  black  eyes,  in- 
telligent faces,  perfect  courtesy,  intelligence 
that  but  needs  suggestion  to  lead  to  higher 
grades;  indeed  one  could  not  look  at  these 
pickers,  these  cholos,  as  the  tenderfoot 
called  them,  picking  grapes,  to  see  that  it 
required  but  clothes  and  environment  to 
make  a  remarkable  change. 

The  party  had  its  notable  figures — Senor 
Gonzales,  and  its  belle  in  Maria  Inez  Domin- 
guez,  and  standing  beneath  the  old  palms 
in  the  nooning  the  men  gallantly  vied  with 
each  other  for  her  as  a  picking  partner. 
They  held  up  huge  bunches  of  Zinfandels 


as  bribes,  but  were,  in  the  language  of  the 
tenderfoot,  turned  down;  Maria  picked  with 
the  baby,  and  doubtless  lost  half  of  her 
time  by  her  devotions. 

There  is  a  charm  in  the  picking  that 
doubtless  appeals  to  the  Gonzales  tribe. 
The  vast  acreage  of  purple  grapes,  the  huge 
wall  of  the  Sierra  Madre  always  changing 
every  hour,  painted  with  purple  or  red 
light  or  shade — this  is  a  part  of  their  life. 

Finally  the  end  comes,  the  vineyard  is 
stripped,  the  pickers  move  on.  Some  go 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  walnut  groves,  some 
to  the  picking  of  the  pampas  crop  at  the 
Rancho  El  Toro,  while  some,  who  have  cut 
short  their  picking,  are  wending  their  way 
down  the  valleys  to  the  fiesta  of  San  Luis 
Rey,  down  at  Pala,  where  an  American 
and  ingenious  gambler  arranges  a  transfer 
of  capital,  and  Senor  Gonzales  is  "dead 
broke"  again.  But  is  there  not  the  orange 
and  lemon  picking  a  few  weeks  off?  There 
is  always  something  just  ahead  in  this  lotus 
land  of  manana,  and  Senor  Gonzales,  his 
friends  and  the  rest  are  never  quite  un- 
happy. 

While  the  vintage  is  very  much  the  same 
in  all  California,  it  is  different.  Every- 
where there  is  a  romance,  a  something 
about  it  that  separates  it  from  the  olive, 
the  orange  or  lemon  picking.  The  wealth 
of  grapes — the  splendid  Tokays,  the  huge 
Missions,  the  purple  of  the  Rose  of  Peru, 
the  delicate  green  of  the  Muscat,  and  the 
absolute  plethora  of  the  supply  is  over- 
whelming to  the  Eastern  observer  in  this 
Western  garden  between  the  desert  and  the 
deep  sea. 

In  the  north  the  white  grapes  are  seen 
at  their  best;  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  though 
he  has  a  marvelous  sense  who  can  tell  the 
difference  between  the  bouquet  of  the  wine 
of  the  north  and  south.  Of  all  the  vine- 
yards the  most  romantic  is  out  at  sea,  on 
the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  twenty  miles 
from  Santa  Barbara.  Here  is  an  island 
twenty  miles  long,  the  private  property  of 
wine  men  who  seriously  object  to  visitors; 
but  he  who  gains  entrance,  finds  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  interesting  vineyards 
in  California.  I  found  it  one  September 
day,  and  landing  at  the  little  wharf,  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  island  escorted  us  up  the 
one  entrance — the  arroyo — to  the  ranch. 
The  road  crossed  it  time  and  time  again, 
passed  beneath  great  oaks  and  other  trees, 
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and  finally  came  out  into  a  small  valley 
hemmed  in  by  the  island  mountains.  Here 
the  vineyard  stretched  away  in  every  di- 
rection, the  vines  trellised  up  in  the  Eu- 
ropean fashion. 

These  vineyardists  are  Italian-Swiss,  and 
have  brought  over  their  own  wine  makers, 
who  live  here  out  to  sea  and  out  of  the 
world.  Here  was  a  typical  French  man- 
sion with  its  iron  balconies,  so  common 
in  New  Orleans,  and  beneath  the  broad 
veranda  hung  a  large  French  horn  that 
was  blown  to  bring  the  pickers  from  the 
vineyards.  A  long  building  was  the  mess 
hall,  and  near  at  hand  was  an  artistic  chapel 
and  a  large  sun  dial  of  interesting  design. 
The  great  brick  winery  and  its  enormous 
tuns  and  casks  finished  the  picture. 

One  might  sail  by  Santa  Cruz  a  thousand 
times,  even  skirt  its  shores,  and  never  sus- 
pect that  over  the  hills  and  down  deep  in 
the  valley,  hidden  away,  was  one  of  the 
famous  vineyards  of  California.  The  vine- 
yard is  known  for  its  variety  of  grapes  and 
their  peculiar  flavor.  It  is  watered  by 
streams  that  flow  through  beds  of  fern  and 
brake  down  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  island 
mountains,  and  the  roads  that  lead  to  the 
vineyards,  down  which  the  pickers  pass, 
are  shaded  by  groves  of  eucalyptus  trees, 
while  the  hills  bear  pines  from  Italy,  which 
seem  to  have  brought  their  climate  with 
them. 

The  wine  of  Santa  Cruz  is  hauled  down 
the  beautiful  arroyo  and  shipped  to  Santa 
Barbara  and  San  Francisco;  but  the  island 
should  be  free,  that  the  wanderer  in  his  own 
land  could  visit  it  and  quaff  its  wine  in  what 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  romantic 
vineyards  in  America. 

The  outdoor  activity  that  marks  the 
great  California  vineyards  quickly  subsides 
and  is  transferred  to  the  wineries  at  La 
Manda,  Sunny  Slope,  Mission  San  Jose,  El 
Pinal  and  many  more  in  the  north  and 
south.  The  boxes  are  dumped,  the  grapes 
shoveled  onto  an  endless-chain  lift  by 
which  they  are  carried  to  the  presses,  the 
rejectamenta  finally  heaped  in  the  winery 
yard — a  mountain  of  stems,  seeds  and 
skins  that  fills  the  air  with  an  incense 
peculiarly  its  own. 

The  great  wineries  of  California,  where 
the  wine  is  stored  and  where  the  business 
of  making  and  bottling  wine  is  carried  on, 
have  an  interest  essentially  their  own,  and 


to  follow  around  the  old  Chinaman,  or  the 
Swiss,  French  or  Italian  expert  is  a  de- 
light. He  has  many  secrets  of  the  trade 
that  rivals  would  give  all  they  possess  to 
filch.  With  what  pride  he  holds  up  to  the 
light  this  Burgundy!  rubies  have  stolen  its 
color,  surely — at  least  it  is  seen  nowhere 
else.  Then  you  must  try  this  white  wine, 
and  the  port  of  '73 — a  famous  year;  just 
a  taste,  of  course,  to  get  the  bouquet.  Then 
the  sherries — liquid  amber,  and  of  a  flavor 
unsurpassed.  Then  speaking  of  Zinfandel, 
look  on  this,  and  this,  drawing  from  a  tun 
that  would  have  floated  a  small  yacht. 
Then  the  Tokay,  not  to  speak  of  the 
brandy.  Ah!  how  seductive  it  all  is,  and 
what  with  simply  testing,  smelling,  many 
a  tenderfoot  has  come  out  of  the  winery  an 
exhilarated  convert  to  the  bouquet  of  the 
wines  of  that  particular  region. 

Riding  down  the  long  lines  of  vines  from 
the  winery,  seeing  hundreds  of  tons  of 
grapes  breathing  an  air  of  wine,  an  atmos- 
phere of  their  own,  seeing  thousands  of 
gallons  of  liquid,  ruby  or  topaz — all  this 
does  not  convey  an  idea  of  the  vastness 
of  the  production;  but  when  the  stroller 
through  the  California  vineyards  reaches 
Asti,  in  northern  California,  he  finds  liter- 
ally a  sea  of  wine. 

The  depository  for  the  Italian-Swiss 
wine  makers  here  is  an  underground  cistern 
eighty-four  feet  in  length,  thirty-four  feet 
in  width  and  twenty-five  feet  high.  Here 
half  a  million  gallons  of  wine  is  stored.  The 
tun  of  Heidelberg  has  been  held  up  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  but  this  under- 
ground cellar  has  ten  times  its  capacity. 
From  without,  its  real  nature  would  not  be 
suspected,  as  it  is  ornamental,  four-sided 
with  a  gentle  slope,  the  top  laid  off  with 
geometrical  figures,  a  four  column  pagoda- 
like structure  rising  in  the  center  support- 
ing an  urn,  this  forming  a  cover  to  the 
descent  into  the  cistern.  Ac  times  this 
vast  depository  is  pumped  dry  and  cleaned, 
and  a  better  idea  of  its  size  cannot  be  con- 
veyed than  to  say  that  a  ball  has  been  held 
here.  People  have  danced  in  the  dry  bed 
of  the  lake  of  wine. 

One  of  the  charming  and  little-known 
regions  about  San  Francisco  is  Mission  San 
Jose.  Some  years  ago  the  winery  caught 
fire  and  the  water  gave  out.  Some  men 
might  have  been  discouraged,  but  not  so 
the  vineyardists  of  Mission  San  Jose.     The 
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hose  was  led  to  the  big  claret  tuns  and  the 
fire  was  extinguished  with  claret.  The 
same  experience  was  had  with  a  winery  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  mountains.  A  forest  fire 
threatened  the  buildings  and  valuable  ma- 
chinery and  cut  off  the  water,  but  ten  thou- 
sand gallons  of  new  wine  pumped  upon  it 
in  lieu  of  water  saved  the  day. 

While  the  grapes  are  coming  in  and  being 
pressed  the  very  air  about  the  great  winery 
has  its  bouquet.  In  time  the  juice  of  the 
grape  is  stowed  away  and  the  wine-making 
process  begins,  a  mysterious  and  secret 
brew,  a  story  by  itself.  Why  should  wine 
locked  up  in  tuns  begin  to  "work"  in  the 
spring  about  the  time  the  sap  is  supposed 
to  run  and  the  vine  to  think  about  sending 
out  its  shoots? 

We  give  it  up  promptly  and  walk  out 
into  the  air,  look  over  the  hundreds  of 
acres  that  reach  away  from  the  vineyard. 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  vista  was  green.  Up 
the  long  lanes  go  gangs  of  Chinamen  or 
Mexicans,  no  longer  with  boxes — once 
pickers,  now  pruners.  The  vineyard  has 
been  robbed,  and  the  few  grapes  left  have 
turned  to  raisins  on  the  vine.  The  leaves 
have  turned  yellow,  then  gray,  then 
dropped,  and  the  great  vineyard  is  a  study 
in  black,  pink  and  grays. 

The  pruners  begin,  sweeping  on,  now 
cutting  the  entire  growth  down  to  the  root. 
This  is  raked  up  into  vast  piles  from  which 
presently  rise  columns  of  smoke.  You  see 
them,  like  signals,  at  Altadena,  La  Manda, 
Pasadena,  Cucumonga  and  all  along  the 
line,  rising  like  genii  into  the  soft  air,  telling 
that  the  vintage  is  over — and  so  the  memory 
of  the  picking  goes  up  in  smoke. 

If  you  love  color  you  have  a  new  effect. 
The  peculiar  gray  or  pink  that  came  from 
the  dead  vines  has  disappeared,  and  the 
black  stumps  stand  in  mathematical  pre- 
cision in  long  lines  from  the  mountains 
reaching  out  to  the  sea.  And  so  the  vine 
sleeps,  takes  its  midwinter  siesta  when  ad- 
joining fields  run  riot  with  barley  and  the 
roadsides  are  lined  with  wild  flowers;  the 
alfilaria  is  in  bloom,  the  land  is  carpeted 
with  its  yellow  bloom  that  spreads  over 
the  slopes  like  a  winged  host.  Delicate 
stalked  cup-shaped  flowers  in  sky  blue  and 
cream  white  nod  in  the  returning  wind; 
shooting   stars,    crucifers   and   a   host   of 


others  take  form  and  shape  around  the 
sleeping  vines,  and  California  is  in  the 
grasp  of  winter — but  its  snows  are  orange 
blossoms,  its  winter  a  delusion. 

Now  the  slopes  of  the  mesa  become 
tinted  with  a  golden  glow.  It  seems  to 
come  with  the  sun  and  steals  over  the  slopes 
like  magic,  sweeping  on  until  at  mid-day, 
if  the  sun  is  bright,  as  it  nearly  always  is, 
the  land  is  ablaze  with  golden-yellow,  the 
co-pa  de  oro  (the  cup  of  gold),  the  poppy; 
and  as  the  sun  drops,  so  fades  this  benedic- 
tion into  night;  each  cup  of  gold  closes, 
locks  in  the  belated  bee  or  other  insect  un- 
til the  morrow,  when  in  obedience  to  the 
sun  god  they  open  again  and  paint  the 
uplands,  mesa  slopes  and  valleys  with 
tints  of  gold.  If  the  vineyard  was  left  un- 
touched, this  floral  horde  would  soon  take 
possession  and  it  would  again  become  a 
field  of  the  cloth  of  gold.  .  But  a  third  force 
comes  upon  the  stage.  First  came  the 
picker,  then  the  pruner,  and  now  teams  of 
horses  come  up  the  long  vineyard  streets, 
and  shortly  the  ground  is  harrowed  and 
turned  over,  and  if  the  season  is  dry  the 
vines  are  irrigated  —  a  thousand  streams 
of  cool  water  percolating  downward  be- 
tween the  black  roots.  Again  and  again 
the  vineyard  is  harrowed — no  weeds  nor 
flowers  are  allowed  to  creep  in  upon  this 
vast  expanse.  And  so  the  winter  slips 
away,  and  the  sand-hill  cranes  and  geese  are 
seen  in  long  lines  against  the  dark  green  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,  now  headed  to  the  north. 

About  this  time  the  vineyards  send  out 
light-green  shoots  that  in  a  short  time 
develop  big  leaves,  and  the  deep  maroon 
of  cultivated  earth  is  lost  in  a  canopy  of 
green. 

The  vineyard  has  awakened,  and  Senor 
Gonzales,  who  has  been  cutting  wood  all 
winter  up  in  the  Santa  Anita  Canon,  comes 
out  over  the  trail  one  morning,  breaks 
through  the  manzanita  brusn  and  looks 
down  upon  the  San  Gabriel  through  five 
thousand  feet  of  turquoise  haze.  He  sees 
the  fresh  green  of  the  vineyard  sweeping 
away  from  the  mesa  toward  the  sea,  stops 
instinctively,  lifts  his  sombrero,  murmurs 
to  the  burro;"Mucho  bueno,"  and  moves  on 
down  the  long,  narrow,  sinuous  trail  that 
winds  its  way  across  the  breast  of  the 
Sierra  Madre. 


They  sit  all  day  in  their  dusty  shop,  and  from  the  dreams  of  past 
days  that  are  forever  in  their  eyes,  fashion  objects  to  be  the 
lure  and  death  of  countless  birds  to  come. 


From  a  painting  by  Lynn  Bogue  Hunt. 
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THERE  are  rivers  that  have  an  in- 
dividuality of  their  own,  just  as 
men  stand  out  among  their  fellows 
conspicuous  for  this  or  that  trait.  The  Or- 
egon is  one  of  these — the  river  that  the 
geographer  belittled  in  naming  it  after 
merely  the  ship  of  its  discoverer.  True, 
Columbia  appeals  to  the  patriotic,  but  it  is 
only  a  sentimental  title.  The  Oregonian 
remembers  what  it  has  done  to  create  the 
state  in  which  he  lives.  The  Indian  knew 
its  nature  better  than  the  white  man.  His 
name  is  most  fitting  when  we  remember 
that,  from  the  point  where  it  mingles  with 
the  waves  of  the  Pacific  to  its  headwaters 
in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  it  flows  a  distance 
of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles.  A  glance 
at  the  map  tells  that  it  is  a  great  river, 
imposing  in  its  length.  Small  wonder 
they  called  the  Pacific  Northwest  the 
"Oregon  Country."  It  was  appropriate. 
From  its  mouth  the  steamboat  can  ply  far 
up  toward  its  headwaters,  for  the  engineer 
has  discovered  that  it  is  actually  navigable 
for  nearly  a  thousand  miles.  Only  two 
barriers  obstruct  it  in  all  this  distance; 
but  the  rapids  of  the  Cascades  have  been 
overcome  by  a  canal,  and  now  the  dyna- 
mite cartridge  is  rending  a  channel  through 
the  second  and  more  formidable  obstruc- 
tion— the  rocks  of  The  Dalles. 

But  the  Oregon  is  more  than  a  great 
river.  It  is  a  mighty  river — mighty  in  its 
power.  Niagara's  gorge  is  small  in  pro- 
portion beside  the  Grand  Coulee  through 
which  the  Oregon  once  flowed — a  thousand 
feet  and  more  below  the  plateau  it  had 
pierced,  only  to  change  its  course  and 
leave  the  canon  as  a  mark  of  what  it  had 
accomplished.  Look  at  the  surface  of  the 
river  when  the  native  says  the  water  is 
"low,"  and  only  where  it  tumbles  over  the 
cataract  of  Celilo  does  it  appear  turbulent. 
But  the  summer  river   is  deceptive.     In 


The  Dalles  the  rocks  far  down  turn  the 
lower  waters  this  way  and  that,  creating 
such  currents  that  no  one  can  tell  how  far 
it  is  to  the  bottom.  The  lead  line  fre- 
quently goes  beyond  a  hundred  feet,  where 
the  depths  are  comparatively  quiet.  Yet 
you  can  walk  along  the  very  bottom  itself 
— in  some  places  for  miles  over  the  hard 
gray  sand.  You  can  guide  your  course 
exactly  in  the  center  of  the  river  bed  and 
see  the  huge  rock  walls  of  the  gorge  equally 
distant  on  either  side;  for  the  river  some- 
times takes  a  notion  to  flow  close  by  one 
shore  or  the  other,  leaving  so  much  of 
its  bed  exposed  that  it  becomes  a  broad 
sand  beach.  Then  the  melting  snow  of 
the  mountain  streams  which  feed  it  swell 
it  bank  full.  Into  it  they  pour  in  great- 
er and  greater  volume.  Down  through 
the  Big  Bend  country,  two  hundred  miles 
away,  comes  the  flood  tide.  In  a  night 
the  sands  are  caught  up  in  a  rush  of  wa- 
ters so  great  that  this  bottom  is  literally 
swept  away  and  carried  far,  far  down 
stream,  held  in  solution  by  the  swift  cur- 
rent. Now  you  realize  that  the  valley  of 
the  Oregon,  wide  as  it  is,  is  none  too 
spacious.  Higher  and  higher  rises  the 
yellow  flood,  until  the  shore  on  which  the 
seiners  were  hauling  their  nets  is  forty, 
perhaps  fifty  feet  under  water. 

Up  and  down  the  great  river  has  passed 
the  white  man  for  over  fifty  years.  True, 
a  half  century  elapsed  after  the  sails  of  the 
Columbia  were  furled  by  its  shores,  but 
for  all  that  the  Oregon  formed  the  way  by 
which  civilization  first  entered  the  unknown 
part  of  this  Northwest,  for  the  pioneers 
used  it  to  reach  the  lands  that  seemed  good 
to  them  after  the  Hudson  Bay  man  had 
sailed  it  in  his  bateau,  and  the  miner  and 
adventurer  had  voyaged  upon  it  in  their 
journey  from  California  to  the  newer  El 
Dorado  of   Idaho  and  Washington.     The 
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portages  at  The  Dalles  and  Cascades  were 
changed  from  moccasin  trails  to  footpaths 
for  the  fortune  seeker  long  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  Union  Pacific  linked  the  waters 
of  the  Missouri  and  the  foothills  of  the 
Rockies  in  Wyoming  with  a  way  of  steel. 
So  it  is  that  the  old  and  the  r.ew  can  be 
seen  side  by  side  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Oregon  —  a  contrast  that  can  be  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  Northwestern  states. 
The  town  which  came  into  existence  with 
the  portage  road  forms  an  illustration. 
On  the  bluffs  by  the  river  stand  its  ware- 
houses, which  were  once  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  the  tools,  shoes,  clothing  and 
food  for  the  outfit  of  the  men  in  quest  of 
gold.  Here  they  laid  in  supplies  for  camp. 
The  clumsy  little  stern-wheelers  were  load- 
ed down  with  freight,  human  and  other- 
wise, when  they  tied  up  at  The  Dalles. 
Years  ago  the  warehouses  were  emptied 
for  the  last  time,  and  are  fast  rotting  on 
their  foundations.  No  longer  do  the  steam- 
boats carry  the  traveler,  for  the  railroad 
has  come  and  taken  their  place  as  it  has 
elsewhere.  As  a  trading  post  The  Dalles 
is  merely  a  chapter  of  history.  Even  the 
fort  where  the  garrison  of  riflemen  kept 
the  hostile  savages  at  bay  has  been  aban- 
doned. The  prairie-schooners  and  the  cay- 
use  trains  disappeared  when  the  whistle 
of  the  locomotive  echoed  among  the  hills. 
Yet  within  sight  of  the  empty  warehouses 
in  the  big  grist  mills  the  electric  current 
is  turning  wheat  into  flour — wheat  cut 
from  hillside  and  valley  that  until  a  few 
years  ago  were  virgin  to  the  husbandman. 
Through  the  streets  are  driven  flocks  of 
sheep  fattened  in  the  back  country,  which 
is  now  being  taken  up  by  the  settler.  The 
river  boats,  whose  paddles  churn  the  water 
into  lather  as  they  tie  up  at  the  landing, 
are  filled  with  the  harvest  of  the  new 
country,  not  a  little  of  which  goes  into  the 
ships  which  transport  the  commerce  of 
Oregon  to  other  shores.  The  merchants  of 
The  Dalles  still  fit  out  the  fortune  seeker, 
but  he  is  the  man  who  is  going  into  the 
Oregon  which  lies  back  from  the  river — a 
part  of  the  country  which  to-day  is  so  little 
known  to  the  geographer  that  he  usually 
indicates  it  by  a  blank  space  on  his  map. 
Strange  does  it  seem  that  here  one  may  go 
fifty  and  sixty  miles  from  the  nearest  rail- 
road track  and  find  the  pasture  and  the 
field;  but  the  Oregon  is  now  making  a  way 


for  civilization  into  The  Dalles  country,  one 
of  the  newest  to  be  taken  up  by  the  white 
man,  old  as  has  been  the  settlement  of  the 
state  along  thelowerriveranditstributaries. 
Yes,  the  Oregon  has  made  civilization  old 
in  the  commonwealth  to  which  it  gave  its  * 
name — old  when  compared  with  the  de- 
velopment of  other  parts  of  the  North- 
west. So  the  people  who  have  come  into 
the  valley  for  a  home  present  a  distinct 
contrast  to  their  fellows  in  other  sections. 
Nowhere  is  it  more  apparent  than  in  Port- 
land— the  metropolis  of  the  actual  Oregon 
country.  Just  sixty  years  ago  the  Yankee 
from  Maine  stood  upon  the  bank  of  the  Wil- 
lamette and  tossed  the  coin  in  the  air  that 
fell  head  up.  So  Portland  was  named  and 
has  grown  in  population,  industry  and 
commerce  so  rapidly  that  it  is  on  a  plane 
with  its  sister  city  of  the  East.  Spend  a 
while  here,  however,  and  quickly  is  formed 
the  impression  that  the  town  has  lived  long 
enough  to  get  over  the  hurry  and  worry  of 
the  creation  period.  It  no  longer  needs  to 
fear  that  its  boom  will  collapse,  for  the  one- 
time boom  has  passed  off,  to  be  succeeded 
by  slower  but  fully  as  substantial  progress. 
While  the  warehouses  may  be  marked  with 
time,  they  are  not  empty.  Years  ago  its 
granaries  were  built.  They  show  the  signs 
of  age,  but  day  after  day  their  contents  go 
into  the  holds  of  the  wheat  fleet.  The  peo- 
ple are  taking  more  time  to  enjoy  life. 
They  can  stop  long  enough  for  a  hand 
grasp.  They  have  leisure  to  discuss  other 
subjects  besides  business  and  politics,  and 
find  it  a  pleasure  to  think  of  other  things. 
True,  those  who  have  drifted  this  way  did 
not  all  come  with  the  human  wave  that 
swept  across  the  Rockies  from  the  prairie 
states.  While  many  of  them  speak  of  the 
days  back  in  Iowa  and  Dakota,  one  may 
be  surprised  to  hear  the  softer  accent  of 
the  South  —  even  the  drawl  of  the  Mis- 
sourian.  Within  sight  of  the  city  are  fine 
old  mansions — -not  the  typical  up-to-date 
house  of  the  Northwesterner  in  other  places, 
but  the  home  as  seen  in  Virginia,  the  Caro- 
linas,  Kentucky,  with  its  pillars  of  white 
supporting  the  massive  portico — bringing 
into  the  memory  Mount  Vernon  and  Ar- 
lington. Portland  can  well  be  called  an 
ail-American  city.  What  it  is  to-day  is 
the  result  of  the  ability  and  energy  of 
Americans  from  the  South  as  well  as  the 
East    and    the   north    Mississippi    states. 


In  the  high  Sierras 


FiOin  a  painting  by  Fernand  Lungren. 
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As  an  example  of  what  the  Northwestern 
community  may  become  when  molded  by 
time  it  is  indeed  encouraging. 

It  is  worth  while  to  give  this  brief  out- 
line, since  there  is  something  that  savors 
of  Portland  throughout  the  valley  of  the 
Oregon.  Here  again  the  name  is  appro- 
priate, for  between  Portland  and  the  Celilo 
waterfall  the  town  builder  has  done  practi- 
cally all  of  his  work  on  the  Oregon  side. 
Casually  scanning  the  bluffs  rising  bleakly 
against  the  sky  line,  some  of  them  lined 
with  walls  of  iron-like  rock,  the  impression 
is  easily  gained  that  here  is  a  region  with- 
out life  save  that  which  exists  at  the  crev- 
ices in  the  highlands  where  river  towns  have 
come  into  being — but  appearances  are  de- 
ceptive. The  massive  cliffs  conceal  a  rural 
landscape  embracing  a  series  of  pictures 
— all  the  way  from  the  shepherd  with  his 
flock  to  the  fruit  tree  with  its  laden  branch. 
The  patch  of  yellow  standing  out  from  the 
bare  brown  of  the  hillside  is  a  wheat  field. 
Its  harvest  may  be  sent  around  the  Horn 
to  help  feed  Europe.  If  it  is  springtime, 
the  brown  may  be  changed  to  green  dotted 
with  white,  the  dots  thousands  of  sheep 
fattening  on  the  young  grass,  growing  al- 
most as  high  up  as  the  cloud  line.  Farther 
down  the  valley  the  regular  rows  of  trees 
and  plants  show  where  the  valley  has  been 
plowed  under  by  the  fruit  grower  and 
gardener.  If  we  were  to  go  into  statistics, 
it  would  be  easy  to  prove  how  much  the 
people  of  the  valley  yearly  contribute  to 
the  wealth  of  the  Northwest.  Every  crack 
in  the  river  wall  on  the  Oregon  side  con- 
tains its  highway  leading  back  among  the 
farms. 

Through  one  of  these  cracks  flows  Hood 
River.  The  name  tells  that  its  source  is 
the  snow  fields  of  Mount  Hood.  It  is  not 
a  large  river.  Perhaps  its  many  twists 
and  turns  would  measure  thirty-odd  miles. 
The  gorge  where  it  meets  the  Oregon  is  so 
wildly  picturesque  that  the  few  houses  near 
it  do  not  detract  from  the  scenery.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  the  trail  of  the  bear  was 
followed  by  the  huntsman  along  its  banks. 
The  salmon-trout  still  in  its  waters  leaps 
to  the  spoon.  As  yet,  the  only  sound  of 
industry  near  to  it  is  that  of  the  axe,  for  in 
the  forest  at  its  headwaters  the  lumber- 
man will  be  busy  for  years  before  his  har- 
vest is  over.  Outside  of  the  forest  line  is 
a  rolling  plateau.    They  call  it  the  Hood 


River  valley.  Few  maps  have  even  the 
river  indicated  on  them,  and  to  the  school- 
boy— outside  of  Oregon — it  is  doubtful  if 
the  valley  exists. 

It  is  refreshing  to  get  back  in  here  away 
from  the  world  for  a  little  time,  for  you  are 
next  to  nature.  On  every  side  are  the 
orchard  and  garden.  On  every  side  is 
heard  nature  talk.  After  a  time  Newtown 
pippins  and  Spitzenbergs  and  Jonathans 
and  Ben  Davises  become  as  familiar  names 
as  John,  Tom  and  Henry.  It  is  the  land 
of  the  apple,  likewise  the  land  of  the  berry. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  tree  and  bush  were 
rarities.  Then  some  one  found  out  that 
the  sun  shining  through  the  clear  atmos- 
phere gave  the  rare  crimson  tint  to  the 
fruit  that  is  so  highly  prized.  With  white- 
capped  Mount  Adams  overlooking  one  end 
and  Mount  Hood  the  other,  the  cool  breezes 
with  which  they  swept  the  valley  made  the 
apple  hardy  so  that  it  would  keep  well. 
The  fine  sand,  which  the  Pacific  folk  be- 
lieve to  be  powdered  ashes  from  volcanic 
eruptions  ages  ago,  gave  the  rich  flavor. 

Here  was  the  opportunity,  and  the  few 
people  in  the  valley  took  it.  Mile  after 
mile  they  covered  with  trees.  The  waters 
of  the  river  were  turned  on  the  soil  to 
moisten  the  roots.  The  orchards  were 
cared  for  like  children.  As  they  began  to 
bear,  the  fruit  was  "thinned  out"  to  make 
that  remaining  larger.  When  it  was  ready 
for  gathering,  each  apple  was  picked  sepa- 
rately from  the  others,  wrapped  in  paper 
and  packed  in  a  box  as  if  it  were  a  piece 
of  fragile  china.  The  motto  of  the  fruit 
growers  was  quality,  not  quantity,  and  to 
obtain  the  best  they  brought  to  their  aid 
the  latest  discoveries  of  the  scientist.  Some 
of  them  pursued  special  courses  in  the  ag- 
ricultural college.  If  one  man  adopted  a 
method  which  gave  his  fruit  more  tint  or 
taste  or  made  his  trees  more  prolific,  his 
neighbors  were  quick  to  take  the  cue. 
They  found  it  paid  to  raise  strawberries, 
and  again  vied  with  each  other  to  show 
the  largest  and  sweetest.  Such  has  been  | 
the  spirit  that  has  caused  the  orchards  of 
this  little  valley  to  become  known  abroad 
perhaps  better  than  in  their  own  country. 
But  as  they  have  prospered  these  Oregon- 
ians  have  made  life  more  worth  the  living. 
Enter  the  home,  small  or  large,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  you  see  the  piano,  the 
center  table  with  its  books  and  periodicals. 
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On  the  walls  hang  pictures  selected  with 
taste.  All  about  are  the  surroundings  of 
a  family  accustomed  to  the  refinements  of 
life.  Nor  are  the  majority  farmers  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  twenty 
years  which  have  changed  this  bit  of  coun- 
try from  a  stretch  of  bare  hillside  and  pla- 
teau into  a  region  fit  for  living,  into  it  have 
come  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  clergy- 
man, the  chemist — not  to  take  up  their 
professions,  but  to  make  nature  yield 
them  health  as  well  as  an  income  through 
shrub  and  tree. 

There's  the  co-operative  idea  in  the  val- 
ley. You  can  see  it  when  the  directors  of 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Union  hold  their  weekly 
meeting  in  the  little  shed  which  forms 
their  headquarters.  Here  Chris  and  Hank 
and  Ned  and  Jim  sit  on  apple  boxes  or  the 
manager's  desk  or  lean  against  the  win- 
dow sill,  while  they  discuss  the  business 
the  manager  presents  to  them.  They  are 
merely  the  half  dozen  growers  who  have 
been  selected  to  settle  the  question  of 
prices  for  the  community  and  where  to 
ship  the  harvest.  They  suggest  to  the 
manager  what  they  think  is  best,  then 
hurry  away  to  finish  up  picking  or  spraying 
or  whatever  else  there  is  on  hand,  leaving 
him  to  do  the  rest.  Sometimes  there's  a 
question  about  the  best  kind  of  fruit  to 
send  to  a  certain  place.  Will  it  stand  the 
climate,  will  it  keep  long  enough? 

"Let's  leave  it  to  Old  Man  Tucker,"  says 
Hank. 

In  comes  the  old  man.  Coatless,  his 
blue  shirt  unbuttoned  at  the  throat,  his 
features  literally  gnarled  by  the  sixty 
years  he  has  been  making  the  world  give 
him  a  living,  he  doesn't  look  exactly  like  a 
man  who  can  tell  the  nice  points  of  an 
apple  as  the  palmist  tells  the  lines  of  your 
hand,  but  his  word  is  the  final  judgment, 
for  he  has  never  erred  yet.  Ask  who  he 
is  and  you  hear,  "Why,  he's  the  one  whose 
Newtown  pippins  are  so  good  that  they  go 
to  Europe."  And  beside  him  the  college 
graduate,  even  the  mayor,  has  to  take 
a  back  seat.  Here  in  the  valley  he  is  one 
of  the  biggest  men,  even  if  he  does  come 
to  town  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  rides  a 


bicycle  because  he  hasn't  time  to  "hitch 
up."  Everybody  is  as  good  as  his  neigh- 
bor— good  enough  to  be  called  by  his  first 
name.  No  matter  where  one  has  come 
from  or  how  high  his  former  standing,  here 
he  is  measured  by  one  thing — his  ability  to 
grow  fruit. 

Such  is  only  one  phase  of  the  human 
activity  that  is  going  on  in  the  valley  of 
the  Oregon,  unknown  to  the  world.  Tra- 
verse another  rift  in  its  rock-formed  side 
and  you  enter  the  country  of  the  sheep 
breeder.  Watch  the  flocks  of  a  thousand, 
sometimes  ten  thousand,  nipping  the  herb- 
age of  the  hills,  and  you  realize  why  Oregon's 
"wool  crop"  is  of  such  yearly  dimensions. 
And  back  of  the  great  river,  far  beyond 
the  whistle  of  the  locomotive,  or  the  stern- 
wheeler,  are  the  haunts  of  the  cowboy  of 
the  Northwest.  We  have  read  of  him  and 
heard  of  him  in  Texas'  Panhandle,  on  the 
plains  of  Kansas  and  among  the  hills  of  Mon- 
tana, but  in  this  Oregon  country  are  riders 
who  can  wield  the  lasso  and  rope  the  steer 
as  expertly  as  any  of  their  fellows.  Some 
have  drifted  herefrom  across  the  mountains, 
but  most  of  them,  like  the  people  of  the 
Hood  River  country,  have  followed  the 
course  of  the  Oregon — have  come  up  stream 
like  the  salmon  which  swim  in  it. 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west they  tell  of  wheat  fortunes  and  gold 
fortunes.  In  this  great  valley  are  being 
created  sheep  and  cattle  fortunes.  There 
are  fruit  growers  who  are  picking  wealth 
from  the  twig  and  branches;  but  from  the 
waters  of  the  river  itself  come  the  salmon 
fortunes,  made  like  that  of  the  gambler — 
merely  by  the  turn  of  the  wheel.  A  mys- 
tery is  the  salmon.  Every  year  the  Ore- 
gon is  alive  with  the  silver  Chinook.  Even 
in  the  flood  they  work  their  way  toward 
the  spawning  ground.  As  the  river  flows 
toward  the  sea,  its  current  revolves  the 
huge  circle  of  netting  into  which  they  fall 
by  the  hundreds.  Out  of  the  water  the 
current  lifts  them  enmeshed.  There  are 
single  days  when  one  salmon  wheel  will 
take  over  five  hundred  dollars'  worth. 
When  a  man  owns  a  dozen  they  are  truly 
wheels  of  fortune. 


SIDE   SHOW  STUDIES 

THE  HYPNOTIC  BEAR  AND  THE   SENTIMENTAL 

LECTURER 

By  FRANCIS  METCALFE 


DRAWINGS    BY   OLIVER    HERFORD 


THE  doctor  shook  his  head  as  he 
slipped  his  ophthalmoscope  into  his 
pocket,  and  Rey,  the  trainer,  who 
had  been  holding  the  bear's  head  still  while 
the  oculist  made  the  examination,  opened 
the  door  of  the  cage  for  him.  The  bear — 
a  medium-sized  black  animal — wandered 
aimlessly  about,  stumbling  over  the  water 
pan  and  knocking  its  head  against  the  bars, 
its  eyes,  which  were  evidently  sightless, 
shining  like  two  fiery  opals  as  they  re- 
flected the  electric  light. 

"I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  it  is  a  hope- 
less case,"  said  the  physician  to  the  Pro- 
prietor, who  was  standing  with  the  Stranger 
in  front  of  the  cage  watching  the  examina- 
tion.    "Both  optic  nerves  are  atrophied, 
and    the    animal    must    have 
received  some  serious  injury, 
possibly  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
forehead."      The    Proprietor, 
who  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  "good  loser,"  thanked 
him  and  gave  some  directions 
to  the  trainer  about  the  care 
of    the    animal    before    lead- 
ing the  way  to  the  table   in 
front  of  the  Arena  where  the 
Press  Agent  was  waiting  for 
them. 

"It  is  rather  unusual  to  call 
the  most  famous  specialist  in 
the  country  to  examine  a  me- 
nagerie animal,"  he  said  aft- 
er the  doctor  hurriedly  left 
them  to  catch  the  express  train- 
back  to  the  city.  "You  know 
that  he  takes  no  small  fee; 
his  services  are  either  given 
for  charity  or  his  charge  is 


and   this    visit  was  not  for 


very   high 
charity." 

"  I  should  think  that  the  value  of  a  bear 
would  hardly  warrant  the  expense,"  an- 
swered the  Stranger  as  the  waiter  filled  the 
glasses. 

"It  wouldn't  for  an  ordinary  bear,  but 
I  was  willing  to  pay  anything  in  reason  to 
restore  the  sight  of  this  particular  speci- 
men, so  I  sent 
for    the    best- 
known    oculist 
in    New  York. 
The  decision 
which    he    has 
just  given  will 
probably  mean 


"There  seems  to  be  a  sympathy  between  them." 
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"Tramp  was  slowly  drawing 
to  the  cage." 


a  loss  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  me,  but  that 
is  one  of  the  risks  which 
I  have  to  assume.  Would 
it  interest  you  to  hear 
a  rather  unusual  ro- 
mance of  the  menagerie 
business?"  The  Stran- 
ger gave  eager  assent, 
and  the  Press  Agent 
settled  himself 
comfortably  and 
lighted  a  cigar. 

"You  have  no 
idea  how  many 
animals  areoffered 
to  the  owner  of  a 
menagerie  and 
from  what  unusual  sources  the  offers 
come,"  said  the  Proprietor.  "Travelers 
in  far  countries  bring  back  strange  animals 
as  pets  or  curiosities;  people  buy  young 
wildjanimalswhich  get  beyondcontrol  when 
they  mature  and  become  veritable  white 
elephants  on  their  hands,  and  their  owners 
have  to  dispose  of  them.  I  have  had  every- 
thing from  monkeys  to  lions  brought  to 
me,  and  so  it  did  not  surprise  me  when  an 
artist  came  to  the  Hippodrome  in  Paris 
last  winter  and  asked  me  if  I  didn't  want 
to  purchase  a  bear.  He  seemed  anxious 
fcr  me  to  see  it  immediately,  and  at  his 
earnest  solicitation  I  got  in  a  cab  with  him 
and  drove  to  his  studio,  which  was  situ- 
ated on  the  far  side  of  the  Seine.  The  bear 
which  you  saw  examined  to-night  was  in  a 
small,  room  adjoining  the  studio,  chained 
to  a  ring  in  the  wall. 

"The  apartment  was  luxuriously  fur- 
nished, and  I  realized  that  it  was  not  lack 
of  ready  money  which  made  the  artist  so 
anxious  to  dispose  of  the  brute;  but  he 
seemed  in  a  desperate  hurry  to  have  me 
take  it  away,  and  offered  it  fcr  such  a  low 
price  that  I  closed  the  bargain  at  once.  I 
suggested  sending  one  of  my  men  for  it  in 
the  evening,  but  he  insisted  upon  my  tak- 
ing it  with  me,  and  as  the  bear  was  evi- 
dently as  gentle  as  a  kitten  I  called  a  closed 
cab  and  drove  away  with  it.  The  bear  sat 
comfortably  on  the  seat  beside  me  and 
gave  no  trouble,  but  as  we  drove  along  I 
got  to  thinking  the  matter  over  and  the 
whole  proceeding  seemed  a  little  strange. 
I  had  Mephisto,  as  the  bear  was  named, 
put  in  a  cage  well  away  from  the  other 


animals — a  sort  of  quar- 
antine precaution  which 
I  always  take  with  new 
arrivals — and    as    there 
was  apparently  nothing 
jjj,    unusual  about  him  gave 
v     him    little   attention, 
there  being  for  the  mo- 
ment   no    group    of   animals   in 
training  for  which  he  would  be 
available.      I   soon   noticed  that 
during   the    intermissions,  when 
the    audience  wandered   about 
and    examined    the    animals    in 
the  cages,  there  was   always    a 
crowd  of  women  about  his  den; 
iearer  bitf  I  thought  it  was  because  he 

was  such  an  inveterate  beggar, 
and  had  a  habit  of  standing  at  the  bars 
with  his  mouth  wide  open,  waiting  for 
some  one  to  flick  a  lump  of  sugar  into  it. 
"The  bear  had  given  us  no  trouble,  and 
there  was  only  one  peculiar  thing  about 
him:  he  seemed  to  have  an  aversion  to 
cats.  The  bodies  of  three  of  them  had 
been  found  in  front  of  his  cage,  although 
we  had  never  seen  one  killed.  The  cats 
about  a  menagerie  instinctively  keep  out 
cf  harm's  way,  and  it  puzzled  me  to  know 
how  Mephisto  had  managed  to  get  them 
within  reach  of  his  heavy  paw.  Jack  Bona- 
vita,  who  fusses  about  his  lions  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  solved  that  mystery 
and  incidentally  saved  his  pet  cat,  Tramp, 
from  an  untimely  ending.  Tramp  has 
been  with  Jack  for  years  and  appreciates 
the  folly  of  venturing  within  reach  of  the 
animals  in  the  cages,  but  Bonavitacame 
across  him  in  front  of  Mephisto's  cage  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  The  bear  was 
absolutely  quiet,  lying  with  its  head  on  its 
paws  and  its  eyes,  which  glistened  like  two 
points  of  flame,  fixed  on  the  cat.  Tramp 
was  staring  at  it  in  turn  and  slowly  draw- 
ing nearer  to  the  cage,  apparently  strug- 
gling against  some  influence  which  was 
stronger  than  its  will.  Bonavita  watched 
them  for  a  few  minutes,  but  before  the  cat 
ventured  within  striking  distance  he  picked 
it  up  and  carried  it  away,  while  Mephisto, 
growling  with  rage,  tried  to  break  through 
the  stout  bars  and  get  at  it. 

"Two  days  before  we  were  to  sail  for 
America  I  was  sitting  at  my  desk  arrang- 
ing some  of  the  last  details  of  shipment 
when   the  door  burst  open   and  a  well- 
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dressed,  handsome  woman  rushed  in,  fol- 
lowed by  the  artist  who  had  sold  me  the 
bear.  She  was  in  a  tearing  rage  and  jab- 
bering excitedly  in  a  language  which  I  did 
not  understand,  while  the  artist  was  trying 
to  quiet  her.  She  pushed  him  aside,  and 
opening  a  purse  which  was  well  stuffed 
with  banknotes,  she  asked  in  French,  which 
she  spoke  with  a  marked  foreign  accent, 
for  how  much  I  would  sell  Mephisto.  The 
artist  protested,  but  she  turned  on  him  and 
gave  him  a  tongue  lashing  of  which  I  could 
guess  the  meaning,  although  the  words 
were  unintelligible  to  me.  I  couldn't  quite 
grasp  the  situation,  but  the  strange  hyp- 
notic power  which  the  bear  apparently 
exercised  over  cats  had  excited  my  curios- 
ity, and  I  wished  to  investigate  it  at  my 
leisure,  so  I  politely  but  positively  refused 
to  name  a  price,  and  told  her  the  animal 
was  not  for  sale.  The  artist  seemed  re- 
lieved and  she  was  very  much  disappointed, 
but  she  quieted  down  and  asked  me  what 
I  intended  to  do  with  the  animal.  I  told 
her  that  I  was  taking  it  to  America  where  it 
would  be  put  in  a  mixed  group  which  Rey 
was  to  train,  and  after  inquiring  when  we 
were  to  sail,  they  left  the  office. 

"  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  taken  the 
opportunity  to  find  out  something  about 
the  history  of  the  animal,  and  looked  over 
the  audience  to  try  to  locate  the  couple, 
but  they  had  left  the  building.  One  of  the 
keepers  told  me  that  she  had  screamed 
when  she  recognized  the  bear  and  called 
it  by  name.  She  was  trying  to  bribe 
him  to  let  her  go  into  the  cage  when 
the  artist  came  up  and  expostulated 
with  her,  and  they  had  an  awful  row 
before  coming  to  my  office.  I  heard 
nothing  more  from  them  and  we  ship- 
ped the  animals  at  Havre  the  following 
day.  The  traveling  dens  were  placed 
in  the  'tween  decks,  which  is  not  a 
pleasant  place  to  be  when  the  ship  is 
tossing  about,  and  I  was  surprised  the 
second  day  out  to  find  the  woman  who 
had  tried  to  purchase  Mephisto  stand- 
ing in  front  of  his  cage  in  that  smelly 
place,  talking  to  the  bear  as  if  it  were  a 
child.  She  laughed  when  I  came  up  to 
her,  and  told  me  that  as  I  would  not  part 
with  the  bear  I  would  have  to  take  her 
with  the  show.  I,  too,  laughed,  for  I 
have  a  large  family  of  daughters,  and  I 
knew  that  the  simple  traveling  gown 


which  she  wore  had  cost  more  than  two 
months'  salary  of  my  best  trainer,  but  to 
my  great  surprise  she  was  in  dead  earnest, 
and  asked  me  seriously  if  I  would  not  let 
her  train  a  group  of  animals." 

The  Press  Agent  grew  very  attentive, 
but  the  Proprietor  told  him  that  he  was  not 
talking  for  publication,  and  that  a  name 
which  occupied  several  pages  of  the  Al- 
manach  de  Gotha  was  sacred,  even  from 
an  American  promoter  of  publicity. 

"And  she  does  carry  that  name  and  was 
born  to  it,"  he  continued,  "but  I  can't  tell 
you  what  it  is.  She  didn't  tell  it  to  me 
and  it  was  not  on  the  passenger  list,  but 
the  ambassador  from  a  great  European 
nation  came  on  from  Washington  to  see 
her  and  remonstrate  with  her  and  to  in- 
fluence me  to  exclude  her  from  the  show. 
I  wouldn't  consent  to  do  that,  .but  I  am 
afraid  that  the  accident  of  the  bear's  going 
blind  will  be  the  cause  of  my  losing  an  act 
which  promised  to  be  sensational." 

"You  have  kept  it  quiet  enough,"  said 
the  Press  Agent  with  a  trace  of  resentment 
in  his  voice.  "  It  sounds  to  me  as  if  it 
ought  to  be  good  for  a  front-page  column 
in  every  New  York  paper. " 

"As  I  told  you,  there  are  reasons  why 
I  can't  exploit  it,"  answered  the  Proprie- 
tor. "  I  am  counting  upon  it  for  my  open- 
ing sensation  at  the  Paris  Hippodrome  next 
winter,  and  I  don't  intend  to  discount  it 


'The  bear  sat  comfortably  on  the  seat  beside  me.1 
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before  a  Coney  Island  audience.  But  to 
get  back  to  my  experience  with  her  on  the 
steamer.  I  found  that  she  occupied  the 
most  expensive  deck  stateroom,  and  had 
a  maid  and  a  man  servant  traveling  with 
her;  so  that  I  refused  all  of  her  renewed 
offers  for  the  bear  when  I  found  the  power- 
ful fascination  it  had  for  her,  and  I  finally 
consented  to  let  her  try  the  experiment  of 
working  with  a  group  of  animals.  You 
know  the  class  from  which  trainers  are 
usually  recruited,  and  you  can  imagine  the 
interest  I  take  in  a  woman  who  possesses 
an  absolute  fearlessness  which  is  inherited 
from  generations  of  ancestors  who  have 
never  shown  the  white  feather,  in  addition 
to  education  and  intelligence.  The  only 
thing  which  puzzled  me  was  her  motive, 
and  that  I  have  not  discovered  yet,  al- 
though the  ambassador,  who  had  received 
all  sorts  of  communications  about  her 
from  his  own  government,  told  me  her  his- 
tory. It  seems  that  she  has  always  been 
noted  for  her  eccentricity  and  her  rebellion 
against  the  strict  laws  of  convention  which 
were  supposed  to  control  her  life,  and  this 
is  not  the  first  time  she  has  defied  them. 
She  had  commissioned  the  artist — who,  by 
the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
men  in  Paris — to  paint  a  portrait  of  her. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  painting  an  ex- 
hibition picture  to  be  called  the  'Dancing 
Bear,'  and  had  purchased  Mephisto  for  a 
model.  The  picture  was  to  represent  the 
bear  dancing  on  its  hind  legs  opposite  a 
woman,  to  the  music  of  a  flageolet  played 
by  a  man  bear  leader— such  an  exhibition 
as  is  commonly  given  at  the  country 
fairs  throughout  Europe.  He  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  a  male  model,  but  he  was 
in  despair  about  the  woman  dancer.  He 
tried  model  after  model,  and  although  they 
started  in  all  right  each  one  became  so 
nervous  after  a  sitting  or  two  that  they  re- 
fused to  continue.  The  bear  was  chained 
to  the  wall  and  they  were  posed  safely  out 
of  reach,  but  each  of  them  asserted  that  the 
animal  was  like  a  serpent  and  trying  to 
charm  them  so  that  they  would  come  close 
enough  to  be  caught.  They  were  all  afraid 
that  they  might  yield  to  the  fascination 
and  be  seriously  injured.  Tramp,  the  cat, 
would  probably  have  told  the  same  story 
if  he  had  been  able  to  talk. 

"As  a  matter  of  curiosity  the  artist  ex- 
perimented  with   men,   but  the  bear  ap- 


peared indifferent  to  them  and  the  men 
made  no  complaint.  It  only  seemed  to 
exercise  this  strange  hypnotic  power  over 
women — and  cats — for  the  artist  found 
two  Persian  felines,  which  had  been  studio 
pets,  dead  beside  it;  simply  crushed,  as 
were  those  which  were  killed  by  the  bear 
at  the  Hippodrome.  He  mentioned  the 
matter  during  one  of  the  sittings  for  the 
portrait,  and  the  lady,  being  curious  to  see 
the  animal,  came  to  his  studio — and  then 
the  trouble  commenced.  She  developed 
a  most  unaccountable  attachment  for  Me- 
phisto, and  he  was  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  with 
her.  They  would  sit  facing  each  other  by 
the  hour,  and  the  artist  swore  they  talked 
to  each  other  and  understood  each  other 
perfectly.  The  animal  never  attempted  to 
harm  her,  but  the  artist  became  alarmed 
for  fear  there  should  be  an  accident,  and 
believing  that  there  was  something  un- 
canny about  the  brute,  he  decided  to  get 
rid  of  it  and  sold  it  to  me. 

"Well,  I  watched  her  with  the  bear  on 
shippoard  and  since  we  landed,  and  I  can't 
yet  understand  her  control  over  it,  for  it 
does  not  control  her  in  any  way.  There 
seems  to  be  a  sympathy  between  them 
which  makes  them  absolutely  understand 
each  other,  and  through  it  she  under- 
stands the  other  caged  beasts.  The  act 
which  I  had  framed  up  for  her  when  I 
found  that  she  was  absolutely  in  earnest 
was  a  dance  to  be  given  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  adult  lions.  The  lady  is  abso- 
lutely fearless  and  approved  the  plan,  but 
stipulated  that  she  should  select  the  lions. 
'  '  I  have  means  of  knowing  which  ones 
will  behave  and  which  are  such  idiots  that 
they  can't  be  controlled  if  anything  goes 
wrong,'  she  answered  when  I  suggested 
that  I  was  a  better  judge  of  the  dispositions 
of  the  lions.  '  I  don't  intend  to  have  my 
beauty  spoiled,'  she  said,  'and  I  only  want 
beasts  which  are  intelligent.  No  one  can 
trust  a  fool.'  Perhaps  I  have  fallen  under 
her  influence,  which  according  to  her  stand- 
ard should  indicate  intelligence,  for  I  have 
given  way  at  every  point  and  her  judgment 
has  proved  correct,  for  in  rehearsing  the 
act  she  has  perfect  control  over  the  ani- 
mals, three  of  which  I  considered  the  most 
vicious  in  the  menagerie.  I  let  her  take 
them  in  fear  and  trembling. 

"For  the  past  three  days  she  has  been 
anxious  and  uneasy  about  the  bear  and  has 
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insisted  that  it  was  rapidly 
going  blind.     She  says  that 
the  bear  is  her  teacher  about 
things  in  the  animal  world, 
and  that  she   can   tell  what 
it    is    thinking   about.      Its 
eyes    look   perfectly    sound, 
and  it  isonly  for  two  days  that 
we    have    noticed    anything 
wrong    with    it.      Mephisto 
knew  its  way   about  its  old 
cage  so  well  that   it 
gave  no  evidence  of 
blindness,  and  a  bear 
is    naturally    clumsy 
in   its  movements, 
but  when  we  moved 
it  to  a  strange  den 
it    stumbled  over 
everything.    I  experi- 
mented  by  bringing 
Tramp  in  front  of  its 
cage,    but    with    the 
loss  of  sight  the  hyp- 
notic  power  has  ap- 
parently deserted    it, 
no   attention   to   it. 
the  doctor  and  you  heard  him  pronounce 
his  verdict." 

"But  where  is  the  great  loss?"  asked 
the  Stranger. 

"  It  is  principally  a  loss  in  prospective 
profits,"  replied  the  Proprietor  as  he  beck- 
oned to  the  waiter.  "  I  had  the  new  act 
all  planned  out  for  Paris — the  lady  was  to 
appear  masked  for  her  performance,  but 
I  knew  her  identity  would  be  discovered 
and  that  it  would  be  a  tremendous  sensa- 
tion. I  don't  know  how  much  of  her  de- 
sire to  train  animals  is  due  to  eccentricity 
and  as  a  protest  against  the  conventions 
which  hedged  in  her  former  life,  and  how 
much  to  her  strange  infatuation  for  Me- 
phisto, but  since  its  blindness  has  devel- 
oped she  has  lost  interest  and  I  suppose 
she  will  renege  on  the  whole  business. " 

"How  do  you  account  for  it  all — her 
infatuation  for  the  bear  and  her  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  dispositions  of  the  lions?" 
asked  the  Stranger. 

"I  don't  try  to  account  for  anything. 
It  is  one  of  the  thousand  things  about  ani- 
mals and  the  million  things  about  women 
which  no  mere  man  can  understand,"  re- 
plied the  Proprietor  laughing.  "  I  have 
simply  given  you  the  facts  of  the  situation 


He  made  sheep's  eyes  and  threw  a  chest 


and  you  can  draw  your  own 
conclusions,  but  the  bear's 
blindness  upsets  my  plans 
and  possibly  prevents  a  sen- 
sation in  circles  which  ap- 
proach royalty. " 

"  Women  are  difficult  to  un- 
derstand," agreed  the  Press 
Agent  as  the  Proprietor 
paused  to  moisten  his  throat, 
"and  a  man  who  is  in  love 
with  one  of  'em  is  just  about 
as  unaccountable  for  his 
actions.  I  had  that 
fact  engraved  upon 
the  tablets  of  my 
memory  when  a  guy 
named  Merritt  and 
myself  were  running 
a  dime  museum  in 
Pittsburg.  Merritt 
was  a  good,  hard- 
headed  business  man 
as  a  rule  and  he  made 
a  first-class  lecturer; 
but  when  I  found  that  he  was  taking  to 
'dropping  into  poetry'  and  delivering  his 
description  of  the  freaks  in  verse,  I  began 
to  get  leary  about  the  condition  of  the 
contents  of  his  head.  The  poetry  was 
always  extemporaneous  and  was  pretty 
bad,  but  it  amused  the  crowd  when  it 
wasn't  too  sentimental. 

"As  I  say,  the  poetry  was  strictly  on  the 
bum,  but  what  it  lacked  in  quality  it  made 
up  in  quantity  and  he  could  spiel  it  off  by 
the  yard.  Whenever  he  got  stuck  for  a 
rhyme  he  would  blow  the  whistle  which  he 
used  to  call  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  freak 
he  was  lecturing  about  and  move  to  the 
next  platform.  That  didn't  happen  often, 
but  whenever  we  had  a  Circassian  Beauty 
among  the  freaks  Merritt's  poetry  got  so 
sentimental  that  no  one  but  a  bride  and 
groom  could  stand  for  it — and  it  had  to  be 
early  in  the  honeymoon  at  that.  He  would 
ring  in  turtle  doves  and  azure  skies  and  all 
the  wishy-washy  things  in  natural  history 
and  mythology  and  it  was  positively  sick- 
ening. 

"  He  sure  had  a  soft  place  in  his  heart  for 
Circassian  Beauties,  and  as  they  were  as 
common  as  wire  tappers  on  Broadway 
under  a  reform  administration  he  was  al- 
ways getting  sentimental.  We  used  to  get 
a  new  lot  of  freaks  each  week;  our  agent  in 
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New  York  engaged  'em  and  sent  on  the 
advertising  matter  ahead,  and  when  we 
looked  over  the  list  I  could  see  Merritt's 
face  brighten  up  if  there  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  fuzzy  blondes  included  in  the 
bunch. 

"  Business  was  good,  in  spite  of  Merritt's 
poetry,  so  that  I  didn't  kick  when  I  saw 
that  another  one  was  coming.  It  was  a 
good  assortment:  a  Legless  Wonder,  The 
Man  Who  Breaks  Paving  Stones  With  His 
Bare  Fists,  a  pair  of  Siamese  Twins,  a  Leop- 
ard Boy  and  a  particularly  fuzzy  Circas- 
sian Beauty.  I  saw  Merritt's  eyes  grow 
soft  when  he  looked  at  her  photograph,  and 
I  prayed  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  newly 
wedded  among  the  audience  that  week. 

"Well,  Merritt  starts  in  with  the  Stone 
Breaker  and  restrains  himself  pretty  well; 
the  only  sentiment  he  got  in  was  a  fervent 
wish  that  'a  certain  blonde  beauty,  with 
eyes  of  cerulean  blue,  would  not  break  a 
heart  which  time  would  prove  tender  and 
true,'  as  ruthlessly  as  this  man  cracked 
rocks.  He  was  gradually  working  up  to 
the  blonde,  you  understand,  and  he  got 
warmer  as  he  approached.  The  next  one 
was  the  Legless  Wonder,  and  he  got  a  little 
tangled  up  in -his  comparisons  when  he 
sprung  his  poetry  about  him  and  tried  to 
ring  in  the  Circassian,  and  he  had  to  blow 
his  whistle  like  blazes  to  spare  the  blushes 
of  the  audience.  The  Siamese  Twins  gave 
him  a  good  opening  about  'bonds  eternal' 
and  the  'season  vernal'  and  he  didn't  do  a 
thing  with  it.  The  Leopard  Boy  was  a 
cinch  for  him  as  he  declaimed  that 

"  'They  say  that  beauty  is  but  skin  deep. 
And  as  you  gaze  upon  this  freak, 
You  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me, 
That  though  beneath  he  fair  may  be, 
You'd  much  prefer  to  look  the  same 
As  the  fair  being  who  next  will  claim 
Our  admiration  and  attention, 
With  charms  too  numerous  to  mention. 

"That  made  the  Leopard  Boy  mad,  for 
you  know  that  freaks  are  as  proud  of  their 
deformities  as  a  mother  is  of  a  new  baby, 
and  look  on  normal  people  as  objects  of 
pity.  But  Merritt  blew  his  whistle  and 
passed  on  to  the  Circassian,  and  he  made 
sheep's  eyes  and  threw  a  chest  as  his  fingers 
toyed  with  her  peroxide  locks.  Say,  it  was 
sickening  to  listen  to,  and  I  saw  that  even 
the  Stone  Breaker  was  showing  signs  of 
distress  and  couldn't  stand  much  of  it. 


He  bore  up  pretty  well  at  first,  while  Mer- 
ritt stuck  to  describing  the  'golden  locks 
and  eyes  of  blue,'^but  when  he  got  to  the 
'sugar  is  sweet  and  so  are  you,'  stage  he 
commenced  to  get  mad  and  moved  over  to 
the  platform. 

"  'Say,  Mag,'  says  he,  'get  down  offen 
dat  staige  an'  come  away  from  de  guy. 
It  ain't  in  our  contrac'  dat  we  has  ter  stand 
for  his  gettin'  soft  on  youse  an'  stringin' 
youse  like  dat.  Come  down,  er  I'll  climb 
up  an'  break  his  face  fer  him.' 

"  'Sure,  Mike,'  says  the  blonde  and 
climbs  down.  That  made  Merritt  mad  and 
he  talks  real  English  without  any  poetic 
frills  for  a  minute.  He  allowed  that  he 
could  lick  any  Stone  Breaker  that  ever 
came  off  the  Bowery,  and  when  he  started 
to  prove  it  there  was  a  mix-up  which  made 
the  breaking  up  of  'The  Society  upon  the 
Stanislaus'  look  like  a  fist  fight  between 
two  Frenchmen.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  curiosities  from  all  over  the  world,  and 
pretty  soon  they  were  flying  through  the 
air.  Merritt  yanked  down  an  Indian  war 
club  and  started  for  the  Stone  Breaker  and 
somebody  swatted  him  over  the  head  with 
a  mummy.  The  Legless  Wonder  couldn't 
join  in,  but  he  contributed  a  two-headed 
calf  which  was  preserved  in  a  jar  of  alcohol, 
and  the  Leopard  Boy  grabbed  a  bunch  of 
Zulu  spears  and  prodded  every  one  in  reach. 
Even  the  blonde  was  something  of  a  scrap- 
per and  she  mixed  in  with  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  stuffed  animals  and  pre- 
served specimens,  to  say  nothing  of  some 
choice  language  which  she  hadn't  learned 
in  Circassia.  The  place  was  pretty  well 
wrecked  by  the  time  the  police  arrived  and 
separated  the  fighters. 

"  'What's  all  this  row  about,  anyway?' 
asks  the  sergeant  after  they  had  quieted 
things  down. 

"  '  Dat  guy  was  try  in'  to  get  nex'  to  me 
wife,  de  Circassian  Beaut','  answers  the 
Stone  Breaker.  'He  spouts  bum  poetry 
about  her,  an'  I  won't  stand  fer  it,  see? 
Leave  me  go  an'  I'll  crack  his  nut  as  easy 
as  I  would  a  pavin'  stone.'  Merritt  had 
lots  of  fight  left  in  him  and  tried  to  break 
loose,  but  the  Circassian's  remarks  wilted 
him  and  I  never  knew  him  to  use  poetry 
again. 

"  'Aw,  wot's  de  use,  Mike?'  says  she. 
'Youse  can't  crack  a  ting  dat  ain't  hard, 
an'  his  sky-piece  is  made  of  mush.'  " 


THE  AMERICANISM  OF  THE  LAST  WEST 


By  D.  H.  BROCK 


"    \    MERICA  is  God's  crucible.     Time 
/~%      on'y  can  tell  the  civilization  He 

will  make  out  of  your  country." 
When  Marie  Corelli  said  this  to  me  five 
years  ago  in  old  Stratford,  she  was  thinking 
of  the  mixture  of  the  Latin  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  pouring  from  the  immigrant  ships 
of  the  Atlantic  into  the  crucible.  We  of 
the  East  know  how  much  and  how  little 
has  been  done  in  making  them  into  citizens, 
but  there  is  another  type  of  American  who 
as  yet  exists  only  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. As  this  great  backbone  of  the  con- 
tinent has  cut  our  country  in  two,  so  it  has 
formed  a  dividing  line  between  the  nature 
of  people.  The  man  who  thinks  of  the 
West  as  the  prairie  lands  beside  the  Mis- 
sissippi, is  away  behind  the  times  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  movement.  It 
is  the  center  of  the  country.  The  West 
means  the  Pacific  States.  But  a  few 
patches  of  the  wilderness  remain,  for  up  to 
the  very  border  of  King  Edward's  land 
has  the  white  man  gone,  seeking  what  is 
worth  while  in  the  woodland,  the  soil  and 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  itself.  Even  the 
sea  and  lake  have  been  searched  for  their 
wealth.  The  mines  may  not  have  been 
opened  except  by  the  test  drill,  but  what 
the  boring  tool  has  brought  forth  has  been 
put  under  the  microscope  of  the  geologist 
and  in  the  furnace  of  the  assayer.  The 
hum  of  the  saw  may  not  yet  be  heard  in 
the  forest,  but  the  timber  it  will  furnish 
has  been  measured  by  the  eye  of  the 
lumberman.  The  valley  and  hillside  from 
which  no  shoot  of  grain  or  leaf  of  vegeta- 
ble has  yet  sprung  have  been  studied  by 
the  men  of  the  Northwest.  Already  they 
know  how  much  and  what  it  may  bring 
forth,  whether  watered  by  Nature  or  the 
irrigation  ditch. 

But  this  is  a  story  of  people,  not  of  things. 


In  other  pages  of  this  number  we  have 
told  of  what  they  have  accomplished  and 
of  scenes  of  their  accomplishments.  Here 
are  questions  that  naturally  arise:  What 
kind  of  men  and  women  are  they  who  have 
entered  the  last  West,  who  have  pushed 
back  the  frontier  line  even  into  the  waters 
of  the  Western  ocean?  There  is  no  need 
to  go  into  history  to  find  the  answer,  as 
much  as  history  might  make  the  tale  at- 
tractive. If  we  chance  into  but  a  small 
corner  of  this  territory — even  a  single  city 
— we  can  get  an  idea  of  the  vigor  which 
is  such  a  trait  of  their  character.  Focus 
the  lens  of  the  camera  on  one  of  its  boule- 
vards. As  the  negative  develops  you  see 
the  asphalt  pavement,  the  stone  sidewalks, 
the  electric  lamps,  the  flower  beds,  ter- 
races, shrubbery  forming  part  of  the  set- 
ting of  a  home  which  vies  in  dimensions 
and  architectural  features  with  mansions 
seen  in  Eastern  cities — but  this  is  not  all 
of  the  picture.  At  the  side  or  forming  the 
background  is  the  dark  line  of  the  forest. 
Start  from  the  postoffice  or  the  shopping 
center,  and  within  a  mile,  perhaps,  you  can 
see  houses  set  on  hill  and  in  valley  so  sur- 
rounded by  the  woodland  that  they  are 
but  partly  visible.  True,  it  is  not  the 
original  forest — that  was  cut  off  long  ago, 
but  it  has  never  been  cleared,  and  is  now 
covered  with  another  growth  of  the  fir  or 
cedar — living  towers  of  green,  too  graceful 
to  be  imitated  by  the  skill  of  the  landscape 
architect. 

There's  something  impressive  in  the  way 
these  city  builders  have  thus  dared  to  in- 
vade the  wilderness  with  the  comforts,  even 
luxuries,  that  form  a  part  of  the  life  of  to- 
day. There's  an  audacity  about  it  that 
compels  your  admiration,  but  in  the  smaller 
town,  even  the  hamlet  of  a  half  dozen  houses, 
the  same  spirit  prevails.     In  the  clearings 
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the  log  house  is  a  rarity,  because  the  port- 
able sawmill  goes  along  with  the  timber- 
man  and  slits  the  log  into  framing  and 
boards  for  the  dwelling — while  you  wait. 
And  the  people  are  ever  in  touch  with  the 
world.  If  they  have  no  time  to  plant 
telephone  poles,  they  nail  the  insulators  to 
trees  and  run  the  wire  through  the  woods. 
In  the  old  days  of  the  "Plains  West,"  the 
town  was  born  when  the  saloon,  the  smith- 
shop  and  the  corner  store  threw  open  their 
doors.  In  this  Northwest  the  community 
springs  into  existence  with  everything 
ready  for  the  daily  life  of  its  inhabitants. 
Not  only  are  the  stores  prepared  for  trade, 
but  the  schoolhouse  is  awaiting  the  chil- 
dren, the  church  invites  to  Sunday  worship, 
and  it  is  strange  if  the  town  newspaper  does 
not  come  off  the  press  to  its  readers  within 
a  month  or  so  after  the  birth  of  the  future 
city. 

Throughout  this  empire — for  empire  it 
is,  stretching  from  southern  Oregon  to 
the  far-away  peaks  of  British  Columbia — 
wherever  there  is  humanity  there  is  life 
— earnest,  active  life  that  makes  every 
minute  count  if  possible.  This  earnest- 
ness and  activity  permeates  the  air  itself. 
As  the  saying  goes,  everybody  is  "on  the 
move."  The  way  men  greet  each  other 
on  the  street  shows  it.  A  man  sees  an 
acquaintance  in  the  hotel  lobby,  in  the 
depot  or  on  the  curb. 

"Hullo,  John!" 

"Hullo,  Ed!" 

"When  'd  you  get  back?" 

"Yesterday." 

"Have  any  luck?" 

"Sure." 

"Put  the  deal  through?" 

"All  right." 

"How  much?" 

"Ten  thousand." 

"Good,  how's  the  folks?" 

"Fine." 

"The  folks"  mean  the  wife  and  children, 
but  that  is  too  much  to  say.  Yes,  this 
sawed-off  kind  of  talk  sounds  strange  to 
the  visitor,  but  here  is  a  land  where  deeds 
count  for  much  and  words  for  little.  The 
faces  speak  a  language  in  themselves.  The 
firm-set  square  jaw,  the  keen  unflinching 
glance  of  the  eye,  the  tensely  drawn  lines 
cf  the  features — all  betoken  energy  and 
determination.  But  the  expression  of  the 
man  is  not  gloomy  or  repulsive,  and  when 


he  talks  it  is  generally  pleasant  to  hear  him, 
for  his  opinions  are  hopeful,  optimistic. 
Apparently  this  sort  of  a  man  has  no  use 
for  the  word  fail.  And  he  is  a  quick 
thinker.  Put  a  business  proposition  be- 
fore him,  and  before  the  last  word  is  cut  of 
your  mouth,  his  answer  may  be  ready — 
clear-cut,  concise,  right  to  the  point.  Here 
is  a  true  story  that  carries  its  own  moral. 
Back  in  what  they  call  the  "boom"  days 
of  Seattle,  a  Boston  man  sent  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  the  coast  for  investment.  Much 
to  his  surprise  and  disgust  his  agent  put 
every  cent  of  it  in  timber  lands.  He  knew 
nothing  about  the  value  of  such  property, 
in  fact  had  never  even  crossed  the  conti- 
nent. Several  years  went  by,  and  after  he 
had  lost  the  interest  for  this  period  on  his 
money  besides,  paying  his  yearly  taxes,  he 
decided  to  go  to  Washington  and  see  if  he 
could  sell  out  even  at  a  loss.  The  day  on 
which  he  reached  Seattle  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  neighbor  at  the  hotel 
dinner  table.  In  the  talk  he  spoke  of  his 
timber  land  adding,  "I've  never  seen  it, 
and  would  like  to  sell  it  if  I  could  get  a  fair 
price." 

"Where  is  it?" 

The  Easterner  described  the  location. 

"How  much  is  there  of  it?" 

The  Easterner  gave  the  area. 

"What  do  you  want  for  it?" 

"Sixty  thousand  dollars." 

"I'll  take  it.  When  can  you  give  me  the 
deed?" 

The  buyer  was  a  coast  lumberman  who 
knew  to  a  few  thousand  feet  just  the 
amount  of  timber  on  the  tract,  as  he  had 
been  all  over  it.  After  cutting  it  off  he  had 
about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  clear 
profit  over  its  cost  and  the  expense  of 
getting  out  the  logs. 

This  story  sounds  like  New  York.  The 
life  of  the  business  man  in  the  coast  city 
is  as  bustling  as  that  of  his  fellow  on  the 
other  side  of  the  states — only  there  is  this 
difference.  In  the  Northwest  he  works 
just  as  steadily,  but  you  find  him  behind 
the  counter  or  at  the  desk  an  hour  earlier 
and  he  remains  an  hour  or  two  later,  so 
that  he  puts  in  about  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more  of  the  day.  He  has  the  telephone 
at  his  elbow,  his  stenographer  within  range 
of  his  voice  ready  for  dictation  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  He  has  the  time-saving 
and  labor-saving  system  down  to  a  fine 
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point.  Yet  despite  the  day  after  day  of 
keeping  at  it,  the  bald  heads  are  few.  Nor 
do  men  grow  gray  before  their  time.  Their 
nerves  stand  the  strain  despite  the  truly 
strenuous  lives  they  lead.  Why?  Because 
they  have  not  let  the  chef  get  the  better  of 
their  stomachs,  their  homes  in  the  heart  of 
the  out-of-doors  are  filled  with  fresh  air 
from  sea  and  mountain.  The  sunlighf 
can  come  in  on  all  sides.  They  do  not 
need  a  morning  bracer,  so  that  there  is  not 
so  much  temptation  to  dissipate.  They 
prove  that  work  will  not  break  you  down 
if  you  keep  yourself  in  trim  for  the  tasks 
of  each  day. 

But  the  hours  off  duty  show  up  their 
human  side  in  an  interesting  light.  If  they 
work  hard  they  enjoy  themselves.  Not 
only  has  every  city  of  consequence  its  clubs 
where  the  men  of  business  and  the  pro- 
fessions occasionally  come  together  and 
kill  a  little  time,  but  you  have  a  glimpse 
of  the  local  society  at  some  place  where  it 
is  "the  thing"  to  spend  an  evening  or  so 
each  week.  "Dining  out"  is  not  popular. 
The  average  man  has  so  little  time  to  keep 
acquainted  with  his  wife  and  children  that 
he  prefers  the  home  board  to  the  table 
d'hote.  When  he  doesn't  take  the  "folks" 
to  the  theater,  he  likes  the  good  old  German 
custom  of  putting  the  family  around  him, 
while  making  smoke  clouds  and  sipping  his 
beer  or  liqueur.  He  listens  to  light  opera 
and  ragtime,  or  something  else  that  makes 
the  feet  or  fingers  keep  time  to  it. 

With  the  baseball  season  opened  the  man 
of  the  coast  "roots"  for  the  home  team  from 
grand-stand  or  bleachers,  and  laughs  with- 
out knowing  it  when  they  score  the  odd 
run.  The  national  game  appeals  to  his 
get-there  spirit,  but  he  can  swing  the 
brassie  on  the  links,  handle  the  paddle  and 
oar  and  cast  the  fly  as  well.  He  is  a  be- 
liever in  getting  into  the  real  open,  among 
the  mountains  and  foothills  where  not  only 
deer  but  bear  make  it  worth  while  to  take 
along  a  rifle.  When  summer  comes,  white 
dots  begin  to  appear  on  the  shore  of  sound, 
lake  and  river — the  homes  of  the  campers. 
More  people  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
spend  their  vacations  under  canvas  than 
the  residents  of  any  other  state  in  the 
Union,  considering  their  small  number. 
Thus  is  it  that  they  keep  the  hair  on  their 
heads  and  their  nerves  from  tingling  at  the 
wrong  time. 


Print  a  dictionary  of  the  language 
spoken  beyond  the  mountains,  and  ninety 
words  out  of  the  hundred  would  not  be 
longer  than  two  syllables.  They  have 
adapted  their  talk  to  their  needs.  Time 
is  too  precious  to  waste  it  on  Latin  deriva- 
tives. If  a  title  is  too  long  they  snip  it  off. 
In  Seattle  and  towns  near  it  the  newsboy 
scurries  along  the  street  crying  "P.-I.  Last 
'edition."  On  the  telegraph  poles  and 
fence  corners  are  tacked  signs  with  the 
words  "P.-I.  Want  Ads."  When  the  Post 
and  Intelligencer  newspapers  were  doubled 
up  a  few  years  ago,  the  publishers  adopted 
the  compound  name,  but  their  readers 
decided  that  life  was  too  short  to  use  the 
new  title.  They  cut  out  all  but  the  initials, 
and  so  it  is  known  from  the  Columbia  River 
to  far-away  Alaska.  But  if  the  language 
is  terse,  it  contains  as  much  pure  English 
as,  if  not  more  than,  is  heard  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  though  it  is  plentifully 
spiced  with  slang.  Seldom  is  the  foreign 
accent  heard  save  along  the  water-front 
of  coast  towns. 

Here  is  a  thought,  for  their  language 
indicates  the  kind  of  people  who  have 
gone  into  the  last  West.  They  rarely  boast 
of  themselves  except  to  say  that  they  are 
true  Americans.  None  can  dispute  this 
claim  when  they  are  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  great  mass  of  those  who  reside  in 
the  East  to-day.  Indeed  it  is  a  question 
if  the  Americanism  of  the  Northwest  is  not 
purer  in  type  than  even  that  of  New  Eng- 
land— when  we  remember  the  influx  of 
foreigners  into  the  Land  of  the  Puritan. 
Another  article  in  this  number  describes 
the  human  tide  that  has  swept  westward 
across  the  continent — a  tide  made  up  of 
two  great  waves:  the  first  ebbing  in  the 
states  immediately  to  the  west  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  other  flowing  from 
them  across  the  mountain  backbone  until 
it  met  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  This 
wave,  made  up  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
the  prairie  and  their  sons  and  daughters, 
populated  the  Great  Basin  inclosed  by  the 
Rockies  and  the  Cascades.  From  it  have 
come  most  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
taken  up  the  North  Pacific  states  for  their 
domain — men  and  women  who  have  been 
trained  by  experience  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  a  new  country,  to  adjust  their 
lives  to  meet  its  requirements  and  who  are 
quick  to  note  its  possibilities.     If  any  of 
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our  people  can  lay  claim  to  being  true  cit- 
izens of  the  republic,  they  are  the  ones. 

The  enterprising  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Oregon  country 
recently  published  a  book  describing  its 
attractions.  On  the  front  page  is  a  por- 
trait of  the  man  of  the  White  House.  The 
camera  has  caught  him  in  the  attitude  that 
has  made  him  one  of  the  idols  of  the  West — 
hammering  his  arguments  into  the  minds  of 
his  audience  as  his  fist  hammers  the  table 
before  him.  Below  the  picture  is  this  quo- 
tation: "If  I  had  to  choose  the  city  where 
one  of  my  boys  should  make  his  future 

heme,   I  would  send  him  to ."    The 

blank  of  course  is  the  city  described  in  the 
book.  Many  a  man  besides  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  grown  enthusiastic 
in  his  admiration  of  the  great  work  which 
has  been  achieved  already  by  those  who 
have  entered  this  recent  wilderness.  But 
what  part  has  fate  selected  them  to  play 
in  the  future  of  the  nation?  Time  only  can 
answer  this  question  completely.  Com- 
pare the  progress  they  have  made  in  the 
material  things  with  that  attained  else- 
where, and  remembering  the  handicaps  in 
their  way,  they  have  outstripped  any  other 
section.  The  one  who  has  gone  south  as 
well  as  north,  east  as  well  as  west,  and 
thus  observed  our  national  development, 
is  forced  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion. They  of  the  Northwest  had  first 
to  fight  for  mere  existence,  but  they  won. 
Then  they  strove  for  riches  and  were  suc- 
cessful, fcr  there  is  wealth  in  the  Oregon 
Country — an  abundance  of  wealth.  They 
speak  of  "wheat  fortunes"  which  have 
come  with  the  harvest,  "gold  fortunes" 
from  the  quartz  and  placer.  To  tell  the 
story  of  how  some  of  these  were  acquired 
would  be  well  worth  the  effort  of  the  novel- 
ist.    Everywhere   the   tale   of   success    is 


based  upon  achievement.  The  men  who 
stand  out  from  among  their  fellows  are 
above  them  because  of  their  own  effort. 
The  man  who  has  a  name  because  his  father 
had  is  as  yet  unknown. 

This  section  of  God's  crucible  has  yield- 
ed a  product  which  contains  little  dross, 
since  it  has  already  been  twice  through 
a  process  that  has  eliminated  the  weak, 
the  useless  and  the  idlers,  leaving  a  hu- 
man metal  of  high  grade.  It  lacks  the 
luster  of  the  older  country  because,  until 
yesterday,  the  people  were  too  busily  en- 
gaged in  dollar  getting  to  give  attention 
to  the  refinement  of  life,  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  aesthetic  will  cause  them  to  enjoy. 
Yes,  the  standard  of  culture  of  the  East  has 
not  been  fully  attained,  but  the  means  is  at 
hand  for  applying  the  finishing  touches 
— for  polishing  the  surface.  Schools  and 
colleges  have  been  built  and  provided  with 
the  best  equipment  and  instructors  that 
money  can  secure.  The  piano  is  heard  in 
the  humbler  dwelling  as  well  as  the  mansion. 
Art  already  has  its  many  patrons.  The 
romance  and  history  of  the  region  are  be- 
coming known  abroad  through  its  talented 
writers.  A  man  may  buy  a  thousand- 
dollar  vase  or  painting  merely  because  he 
is  proud  of  the  embellishment  of  his  home, 
but  if  he  has  rubbed  against  the  rough  side 
of  the  world  too  much  to  have  had  leisure 
to  know  its  real  value,  his  children  are 
learning  to  appreciate  it.  In  short  the 
ambition  to  equal  the  rest  of  America  in 
what  we  are  pleased  to  term  the  higher 
ideals  of  life  is  as  keen  as  has  been  the  de- 
sire to  "make  money,"  and  remembering 
the  tireless  energy  devoted  to  this  purpose, 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  same  energy 
will  be  exerted  in  putting  on  the  sheen  of 
the  metal,  and  that  in  the  nearness  of  the 
future. 


INTO   THE   SERENE   VALLEY 


By  GOUVERNEUR  MORRIS 


I 


THERE  is  many  a  young  man  whose 
natural  shyness  has  prevented  him 
from  sailing  up  to  the  queen  of  the 
ball  and  asking  her  to  dance.  Shyness  is  a 
dreadful  handicap  to  a  young  man  except 
when  he  is  alone.  He  may  as  well  over- 
come it  even  in  his  dancing  days.  Choke 
off  your  timidity  and  ask  the  queen  of  the 
ball  for  a  dance.  She  won't  hurt  you — 
physically — and  she  may  give  ycu  an 
extra — perhaps  two.  In  fact  she  may  fall 
in  love  with  you  and  marry  you  out  of 
hand.  And  if  she  refuse  the  first  time, 
why  ask  her  again.  There  is  only  one  thing 
better  than  trying  once,  and  that's  trying 
twice.  And  so  it  is  a  knowledge  of  my 
shyness  which  impels  me  to  be  bold  and 
ask  Yosemite  to  be  described.  Most  of 
the  Yosemite  literature  has  been  written 
with  no  better  object  than  to  advertise  the 
service — rail  and  stage — which  jolts  drag- 
gled humanity  into  the  valley.  And  that's 
reason  enough  to  make  one  sit  down  and 
try  to  tell  the  inadequate  truth  about  the 
place  itself,  and  the  way  of  getting  to  it. 

Railroad  service  is  of  all  kinds  and  all 
bad.  That  of  the  worst  takes  you  from 
San  Francisco  to  a  place  called  Raymond. 
Raymond  is  a  few  board  stores,  board 
houses,  dust  and  unsatisfactory  break- 
fasts. The  best  thing  about  it  is  that 
twice  during  a  trip  to  Yosemite  you  leave 
it.     The  first  time  is  by  stage. 

Everybody  has  read  in  Thackeray,  Dick- 
ens and  Bret  Harte  of  the  exhilaration  at- 
tendant upon  staging.  Between  Raymond 
and  Yosemite,  however,  although  conduct- 
ed on  the  good  old  lines,  there  is  none  un- 
less you.  take  it  in  a  bottle — no  exhil- 
aration whatever.  The  stage  measures 
its  length  in  the  dust  like  an  inch-worm. 
Snails  laugh  quite  openly  at  it,  and  dare 
each  other  to  cross  the  road  in  front  of  the 


horses.  These  crawl  and  crawl — no  faster 
than  an  active  child  of  eight  months — 
reach  the  top  of  a  hill  and  trot  feebly  down 
the  other  side.  There  is  something  pa- 
thetic about  the  downhill  trotting  of  these 
apologies  of  horses.  It  is  the  gait  which  a 
bedridden  nonagenarian  would  assume  in 
trying  to  escape  from  a  poorhouse  which 
was  burning  down.  And  yet  persons  who 
have  gone  to  church  all  their  lives  and  have 
never  been  in  prison  will  go  through  this 
ghastly  apology  for  locomotion,  and  for 
want  of  something  to  do  will  go  home  and 
talk  about  breath-holding,  hair-breadths, 
nerve-wrackings  and  so  on.  It's  all  lies 
and  nonsense.  All  the  way  from  Raymond 
to  Yosemite  there  is  positively  no  occasion 
for  a  sober  man  to  hold  his  breath.  Wear- 
ied you  arrive,  and  full  of  dust,  but  you 
have  at  no  time  suffered  an  intimidation 
of  any  kind  whatsoever.  Now  this  is 
nothing  against  the  drivers.  They  are  a 
fine  manly  lot,  and  handle  their  lines  much 
better  than  many  a  popinjay  with  a  na- 
tional reputation.  But  they  have  nothing 
worth  driving  in  the  first  place,  and  are  told 
not  to  hurry  in  the  second. 

Once — not  three  years  ago — so  the  first 
driver  we  had  told  me — and  near  the  very 
spot  where  we  at  the  moment  were — a 
country  of  grassy  foothills,  buckeyes  in 
full  bloom  (they  are  almost  like  the  Eastern 
horse-chestnut)  and  willow  pines — he  and 
the  party  under  his  charge  were  held  up  by 
a  ragged,  masked  man,  who  stepped  from 
behind  a  bush  with  a  leveled  Winchester 
(a  brand  new  one)  and  asked  for  alms. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  party,  who  were  all 
well-to-do  and  fat,  descended  into  the  road, 
formed  a  red,  dusty,  frightened,  puffing 
line  across  it  and  unbelted  one  by  one. 
Then  the  masked  gentleman,  some  three 
hundred  dollars  richer  than  he  had  come 
into  the  road,  presented  his  card  to  the 
driver,  and  told  him  to  drive  on.     He  held 
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up  the  next  two  stages,  and  then  disap- 
peared forever.  On  the  card  which  he 
presented  was  found  written  in  pencil: 

"The  Black  Kid." 

I  asked  the  driver  what  being  held  up 
felt  like.  And  he  said  that  he  was  going 
to  stop  the  horses  at  just  that  point  any- 
way to  breathe  them,  and  seeing  that  the 
Black  Kid  was  not  in  the  least  nervous  and 
knew  the  business  thoroughly,  and  would 
in  consequence  not  hurt  any  one — he  gave 
himself  over  to  the  luxury  of  being  amused 
by  the  puffing  gentlemen  in  the  dust. 

The  worst  of  staging,  I  regret  to  say,  is 
the  women.  Nine  drivers  out  of  ten  have 
something  to  say  that  is  worth  hearing  if 
you  will  only  give  them  a  chance.  But 
the  women  won't.  They  feel  that  they 
must  ask  questions.  I  have  counted  as 
high  as  fifteen  to  the  minute.  They  usu- 
ally ask  for  the  names  of  plants. 

The  Driver  (pointing  with  his  whip): 
That  bush  with  red  stems  is  called  Man- 
zanita.     The  Indians  say- 

ist  woman  (shrilly):  What  kind  of  a 
plant  is  that? 

Driver:  That's  the  Manzanita.  The  In- 
dians say 

2d  woman:  Excuse  me,  Driver,  but  I 
must  find  out  the  name  of  that  shrub.  O 
dear,  we  just  passed  it!  Quick,  there's 
another — there! 

Driver:  That's  the  Manzanita.  The 
Indians 

3d  woman  (shouting  to  deaf  husband): 
There  it  is,  Roland;  that's  the  Manzanita. 
The  Indians  say  that  the  driver 

ist  woman:  What  did  you  say  its  name 
was,  Driver? 

Driver:  Manzanita.  The  Indians  say 

3d  woman  (still  shouting):  Manzanita — 
Roland — Manzanita. 

Stout  gentleman  (offering  driver  a  cigar) : 
Spanish  word? 

Driver:    Yes,  sir.     Means  little  apple. 

Stout  gentleman:  Thanks. 

2d  woman :  Oh,  do  see  what  beautiful 
red  stems — the  bush!  What  is  it  called, 
Driver? 

Driver:   Manzanita. 

ist  woman:  That's  an  Indian  name, 
isn't  it? 

Driver:  No.     It's  Spanish. 

3d  woman  (shouting  to  husband):  It 
isn't  an  Indian  name.  What  does  it  mean, 
Driver? 


Driver:   Little  apple. 

3d  woman  (shouting):  It  means  little 
apple,  dearest. 

1  st  woman  (pointing  to  Manzanita  bush) : 
And  what  sort  of  a  bush  is  that,  Driver? 

Driver:    Manzanita. 

Young  man  on  box  seat  (to  self) :    


3d  woman  (shouting  more  violently): 
See,  dear,  the  Manzanita — there  on  the 
left,  from  the  Indian,  meaning  little  man. 
Do  you  see  it? 

Deaf  man  (in  a  voice  of  thunder,  sweat 
bursting  from  all  his  pores) :  /  see  it. 

3d  woman  (placidly):  It's  from  the 
Indian. 

This  goes  on  from  6:30  in  the  morning 
till  noon,  and  continues  from  one  o'clock 
till  night. 

I  think  there  was  only  one  incident  the 
whole  first  weary,  back-breaking,  soul- 
r.umbirg  day  that  I  shall  ever  look  back 
upon  with  pleasure.  And  only  on  that 
because  of  my  evil  mind.  We  had  halted 
to  ease  the  horses,  in  a  shady  spot  where 
the  road  was  steep.  It  was  just  beyond 
the  mining  camp  of  Grub  Gulch,  and  one 
of  the  miners  had  amused  himself  by  in- 
scribing on  the  end  of  a  sawed  log  witfi 
black  paint.  The  woman  with  the  deaf 
husband  was  short-sighted.  She  saw  that 
there  was  lettering  on  the  end  cf  the 
log,  but  could  not  see  what  the  words 
were.  So  she  raised  her  voice,  and  said, 
"Driver,  what  is  written  on  the  end  of 
that  log?" 

Of  course  the  driver  and  everybody  else 
craned  their  aching  necks  to  see  what  was 
written.  And  those  who  were  not  short- 
sighted saw.  Then  everybody  looked 
away.  And  there  was  a  blessed  silence  in 
the  land. 

And  the  curious  thing  about  it  was  that 
the  short-sighted  woman's  name  was  also 
Minnie. 

That  was  the  only  incident  worth  re- 
membering. But  along  the  way  were 
many  things  that  were  good  to  see:  noble 
hills  and  valleys;  and  acres  of  buckeye 
trees;  and  later  wild  lilac,  and  fields  full 
of  the  Mariposa  lilies  which  seem  to  perch 
among  the  grass  like  so  many  airy,  fairy 
butterflies,  pink,  yellow  and  white.  And 
lovely,  too,  were  the  golden  patches  of 
brown-eyed  Kates.  And  lovelier  still  was 
a  great  bed  full  of  black-eyed  Susans— 
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flaming  orange  in  color,  having  black  eyes 
and  expressions  of  complete  sauciness. 

And  much  I  wished,  beholding,  that  I 
was  by  birth  a  gentleman  of  the  black- 
eyed  Susan  family  —  and  by  religion  a 
Mormon. 

II 

I  shall  say  very  little  more  about  the 
stages.  It  makes  me  sick  and  tired  to 
think  of  them,  and  mostly  I  got  out  and 
walked,  leaving  them  and  their  chattering 
occupants  far  behind.  You  spend  the 
night  of  your  first  day  at  Wowona,  which 
is  a  radiant  little  valley,  full  of  immense 
timber  and  surrounded  by  immense  moun- 
tains. Your  treatment  at  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  the  hotel  is  vague  and  flabby 
but  rather  kindly. 

The  big  trees  are  at  the  end  of  a  peculiar- 
ly tedious  eight-mile  uphill  stage  ride,  and 
although  the  landscape  is  forever  beautiful 
— even  ravishing — you  wish  a  million  times 
that  you  had  never  heard  of  the  big  trees 
before  you  reach  them.  Our  party  was 
drawn  by  four  particularly  tired  horses, 
driven  by  an  old  grandfather  who  had 
forgotten  the  name  of  everything.  The 
wheelers  and  the  off -leader  were,  or  rather 
had  been,  California  horses,  but  the  near 
leader  must  have  been  from  Kentucky, 
because  after  pulling  eight  people,  all  of 
whom  were  fat  (with  the  exception  of 
one  young  man  of  godlike  form  who,  for 
reasons  of  mcdesty,  shall  remain  nameless) 
up  five  miles  of  heavy  road  on  a  bluster- 
ing hot  morning,  he  refused  to  take  water. 

I  had  always  imagined  that  the  big  trees 
were  a  grove  by  themselves  in  a  nice  little 
level  valley;  but  instead  of  that  they  are 
mixed  in  with  yellow  pines  and  sugar  pines 
and  grow  near  the  steep  top  of  a  six  thou- 
sand foot  mountain,  it  is  well  in  a  way 
that  they  are  mixed  in  with  other  trees. 
If  they  were  not  you  could  hardly  appre- 
ciate their  size.  The  road  to  the  grove 
winds  through  the  finest  and  biggest  timber 
you  have  ever  seen;  the  roundest,  the 
straightest,  the  tallest  and  the  most  sym- 
metrical. But  all  of  a  sudden  those  gi- 
gantic pines  lose  their  significance,  and 
shouldering  among  them  appears  a  very 
demon  of  a  vegetable,  saffron  of  hue,  the 
fluting  of  its  bark  the  size  of  saplings,  square 
upon  its  feet,  imperturbable  and  vast. 
There    is    no    mistaking    him.     A    bear 


ascending  him  would  look  like  a  squirrel 
ascending  one  of  the  other  trees. 

It  is  the  nature  of  a  mountain  to  be  big; 
but  it  is  not  the  nature  of  a  tree.  There- 
fore it  is  that  the  monsters  are  such  good 
food  for  astonishment.  They  are  enor- 
mous— straight  as  strings— rich  in  color  and, 
for -the  most  part,  cruelly  burned  about  the 
base.  They  say  that  yellow  pines  and 
sugar  pines  have  had  time  to  grow  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  since  the  occasion 
of  that  cruel  fire,  and  that  in  it  perished 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  the 
noblest  timber  known  to  man.  Here  and 
there  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierras 
scattered  specimens  of  the  Sequoia  gigan- 
tea,  scarified  by  fire,  alone  remain  to  show 
what  vegetation  was  like  in  the  ancient 
days  when  man  lived  in  a  cave  and  was 
afraid  of  the  other  animals.  They  say 
that  such  trees  will  never  grow  again,  and 
that  those  still  standing  are  not  going  to 
last  long.  The  biggest  tree  in  the  grove, 
and  probably  the  oldest,  looks  as  if  it 
would  last  about  a  million  years.  I  advise 
everybody  to  hurry  up  and  see  it.  Such 
a  stick,  not  so  very  high,  having  lost  by 
lightning  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  of  top — 
but  so  full  of  wood:  telegraph  poles  for  a 
trans-continental  line;  matches  for  the  next 
ten  thousand  years;  boards  for  a  new 
wooden  city  as  big  as  San  Francisco;  and 
such  a  vital  old  monster,  supporting 
branches  twenty  feet  in  circumference  as 
easily  as  if  they  were  pins  stuck  into  his 
bark;  pushing  out  hosts  of  green  leaves, 
and  fashioning  thousands  of  little  cones 
containing  seeds  possessed  of  all  his  own 
huge  vitality.  That  tree — and  bigger  trees 
that  have  perished — grew  from  seeds  as 
thin  as  paper  and  not  much  bigger  than 
the  head  of  a  pin.  They  say  that  the  big 
trees  will  not  last  long.  There  is  in  the 
grove  a  stump  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet 
high  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  The  same 
ancient  fire  which  slaughtered  so  many  of 
these  venerable  stumps'  relations  hollowed 
him  out  from  top  to  toe,  leaving  only  a 
skin  of  wood  and  the  outer  bark.  You  can 
enter  the  stump's  base  as  if  it  were  a  gigan- 
tic fireplace  and  look  up  the  blackened 
chimney  into  the  blue  sky;  and  yet  that 
stump  has  put  forth  green  leaves  every 
spring  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  in 
every  direction  covered  the  ground  with 
its  cones. 
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Most  of  the  trees  have  names — Stan- 
ford, Berkeley,  Stonewall  Jackson,  New 
Jersey  and  so  on.  Who  could  have 
thought  of  such  a  happy  idea — and  .  of 
printing  those  names  on  tin  and  tacking 
them  each  to  its  particular  monster!  The 
trees  were  gigantic  long  before  nomenclar 
ture  was  invented.  In  the  days  when  they 
first  sprouted  the  world  was  not  even 
known  as  "The  World."  It  remains  for 
the  poetic  American  people  to  patronize 
these  great  dignitaries  and  call  them 
names.  There  is  a  fine  tree  in  Santa  Cruz 
called  "The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ation tree."  Can  travesty  go  further?  The 
tree  was  growing  before  Moses  came  out  of 
Egypt  and  laid  down  the  laws  that  made 
Christ  necessary.  It  was  wonderful — at 
Santa  Cruz — to  hear  the  guardian  of  that 
grove  roll  out  the  funny  names  of  each  giant 
— as  if  the  tree  in  question  had  not  been 
good  for  much  until  properly  baptized. 

Is  it  our  .ancient  humor,  as  Rudyard 
Kipling  says,  that  is  going  to  save  us  at 
last?  I  hope  to  goodness  it  will;  for 
wherever  you  journey  in  the  United  States 
of  America  in  search  of  the  beautiful,  and 
find  it,  and  are  about  to  go  down  on  your 
knees  and  give  thanks  to  God  who  has  let 
you  live  to  see,  you  find  that  some  ass  has 
been  there  first,  and  made  of  thanksgiving 
a  duty  rather  than  a  pleasure. 

Great  in  invention,  child-like  and  kind 
of  heart  is  the  American — but  it  is  his 
pleasure,  and,  alas,  his  profit  to  heap  filth 
instead  of  incense  upon  the  high  altars  of 
his  glorious  land. 

Ill 

It  is,  I  think,  a  peculiarity  of  Ibsen  that 
without  hurrying  the  dialogue  or  action  of 
the  matter  in  hand,  he  will  suddenly  start 
your  heart  to  beating  faster  and  raise  your 
emotions  to  fever  heat.  It  was  so  with 
the  last  part  of  the  drive  into  Yosemite. 
The  horses  moved  no  faster;  the  dust  con- 
tinued overpowering,  and  the  heat  intense; 
but  of  a  sudden,  bold  against  the  gentle, 
timbered,  typical  slope  of  a  Sierra  valley, 
there  was  disclosed  a  great  lump  of  pre- 
cipitously inclined  granite.  And  you  knew 
that  something  was  going  to  happen.  You 
sat  straighter  and  strained  your  eyes  to 
pierce  the  great  curtain  of  trees  that  inter- 
vened between  you  and  what  you  had 
come  to  see.     Presently  among  the  tops 


of  the  trees  you  saw  the  rounded  top  of  a 
gray  and  buff  color  rock.  You  only  saw 
it  for  a  moment,  and  only  vaguely — but 
something  stirred  in  you,  and  you  knew 
that  you  had  seen  El  Capitan.  Another 
turn  of  the  road,  another,  and  unexpectedly, 
because  so  keenly  expected,  the  whole  of 
the  great  valley  swung  serenely  into  view. 

I  had  expected,  I  think,  the  awful,  the 
terrific — I  found  instead  a  valley  peaceful, 
luminous  and  serene;  a  wide,  level  floor 
of  green  woodlands  and  green  meadows, 
among  which  cattle  grazed,  and  through 
which  ran  a  bright  stream.  And  on  either 
hand,  as  if  they  had  come  from  far  to  find 
gentleness  and  peace,  the  great  mountains 
rested. 

The  great  Swiss  mountains  are  horrible 
and  treacherous  even  to  look  at,  crumbling, 
changing,  and  at  war  with  man.  They  are 
the  mountains  of  a  decaying  world.  But 
the  mountains  of  Yosemite  are  those  of 
the  young,  beautiful  and  peace-loving 
republic.  They  do  not  invite  and  then 
deceive.  Their  word  is  law:  "By  this 
face  you  shall  not  climb — nor  attempt  to 
climb.  Upon  the  other  side  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  way  that  shall  not  fail  you.  There 
will  be  no  falling  away  of  the  path.  No 
avalanche  of  rotten  stone  and  snow.  As 
God  first  made  us — we  are.  And  in  that 
shape  we  will  remain  until  the  Judgment 
Trumpet  sounds." 

The  faces  which  the  Yosemite  Mountains 
turn  to  the  valley  are  impossible  to  climb. 
You  need  but  one  look.  For  the  most  part 
they  superimpend.  But  there  is  nothing 
alarming  about  it.  Your  eye  is  gratified 
by  the  beauty  of  the  line  rather  than 
alarmed  by  the  horror  of  the  precipice. 
Nor  did  I  feel  any  alarm  in  standing  and 
looking  upon  the  floor  of  the  valley,  with 
nothing  between  me  and  it  but  three  thou- 
sand feet  of  sparkling  atmosphere — and  yet 
I  have  been  in  danger  of  dizziness  upon  the 
Pyramid  of  Cheops.  You  are  secure  in 
Yosemite  as  in  your  bed;  the  reck  upon 
which  you  stand  is  firm  as  time.  You  are 
not  meant  to  fall.  The  valley  stands,  if 
for  one  thing  more  than  another,  for  secu- 
rity. It  will  not  change  suddenly.  Win- 
ter and  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  the 
sun  after  rain,  these  things  will  wear  away 
the  walls  in  particles  of  invisible  dust,  but 
there  will  be  no  tragedy  of  collapse,  for 
hither  the  demon  has  not  found  out  the  way. 
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People  like  to  know  how  big  things  are, 
and  how  high,  etc.  But  it  is  a  foolish 
knowledge.  Put  Gibraltar  in  Yosemite 
and  it  would  be  lost,  yet  in  the  place  that 
God  put  it,  it  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
sublime  spectacles.  Is  a  garden  of  roses 
more  beautiful  than  a  single  rose?  Is  a 
whole  beauty  show  more  beautiful  than 
the  beloved?  Let  the  patriots  of  this  na- 
tion know  once  for  all  that  the  waterfalls 
of  Yosemite  are  the  highest,  the  precipices 
the  steepest  and  the  mountains  the  most 
continuent  of  granite  of  any  in  the  known 
world.  With  the  appearance  and  beauty 
of  the  place  measurements  have  nothing 
to  do.  Across  the  valley  from  the  veran- 
da where  I  am  writing  are  the  Yosemite 
Falls.  They  reach  the  floor  of  the  valley 
in  three  bounds:  the  first  bound  is  a  little 
longer  than  the  Eiffel  tower;  the  second  is 
as  long  as  the  Washington  Monument;  the 
third  is  as  long  as  the  big  Pyramid.  And 
what  does  it  look  like?  Like  a  lovely  long 
waterfall  veiled  in  a  soft  mist  of  its  own 
making.  No  figures  can  make  that  first 
shoot  seem  mighty  and  wonderful.  It 
seems  on  the  contrary  that  there  should  be 
just  such  a  waterfall  in  just  such  a  place, 
and  that  it  should  be  exactly  long  enough 
to  reach  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  the 
bottom.  Reason  tells  me  that  a  waterfall 
with  one  drop  of  sixteen  hundred  feet  and 
a  roaring  that  fills  a  whole  valley  is  a 
mighty  thing.  But  it  doesn't  look  mighty; 
nothing  can  make  it  look  mighty.  It's 
serene  and  beautiful  like  everything  else 
in  the  valley,  and  that's  all  there  is  about 
it.  If  it  never  looks  like  anything  but  the 
lovely  shaft  of  foam  which  it  is,  of  what  use 
to  investigate  its  hydraulics?  Niagara — 
if  you  like — is  more  mighty  than  beautiful. 
But  Yosemite  isn't;  it's  ever  so  much 
more  beautiful  than  mighty;  and  yet  peo- 
ple will  try  to  make  out  the  contrary. 

There's  El  Capitan,  for  instance,  of  all 
the  great  rocks  in  the  world  the  great  Cap- 
tain; but  it's  his  expression  which  makes 
him  so,  and  not  the  knowledge  of  hew  many 
acres  go  to  make  up  his  face,  or  of  how 
many  thousand  feet  it  is  from  his  brow  to 
his  chin.  The  Matterhorn  is  a  much  bigger 
rock — a  more  dramatic  rock — but  not  so 
great  a  rock — there's  the  difference.  El 
Capitan  is  wise  and  calm  like  the  Sphinx, 
but  more  gentle — his  brow  is  unruffled,  his 
face  more  benign.     I  think  that  no  human 


being  has  ever  dared  to  scratch  his  name 
upon  the  face  of  El  Capitan.  But  I  can 
easily  understand  how  in  certain  circum- 
stances a  man  might  bring  himself  to  spit 
upon  the  Matterhorn. 

I  heard  a  man  say  to  another  man  across 
a  table  in  San  Francisco,  "It  is  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  Yosemite  that  is  so  appalling." 
There  is  nothing  wild  about  it.  It  is  simple 
in  design,  perfect  in  proportion, full  of  placid 
confidence  in  itself,  and  altogether  peaceful. 

Some  men  think  that  everything  is  wild 
until  they  have  mastered  it.  This  is  not 
so.  Go  to  the  stock  farm  and  look  over 
the  young  thoroughbreds.  Are  they  wild? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  But  mount  one  .  .  .  ! 
Nature  is  only  wild  when  man  lays  hands 
upon  her,  and  after  he  takes  them  off.  The 
house  with  the  fallen  chimney  and  the 
blind  windows,  and  the  forest  beginning  to 
reclaim  the  fruitless  orchard,  and  the  half 
moon  hanging  low  above  the  hill — that's 
wildness,  if  you  like;  and  the  abomination 
of  desolation  is  a  deserted  rolling-mill. 
But  there  is  nothing  wild  or  appalling  in 
virgin  mountains  and  virgin  forests.  The 
virgin  is  young,  blissful,  brave,  wide-eyed 
and  friendly,  free  of  movement  and  all 
serene  grace;  it  is  the  woman  who  has 
been  felled  and  deserted  that  is  wild. 

If  you  want  measurements,  don't  go  to 
Yosemite — they  are  there,  but  you  won't 
see  them;  they  can't  be  taken  in.  Seven 
feet  is  not  a  great  height  for  a  rock,  but  it 
is  for  a  man;  and  it  would  be  prodigious 
to  see  a  man  clear  such  a  height  at  a  jump. 

Three  thousand  feet  is  a  fair  height  even 
for  a  wall  of  rock;  but  that  a  river  taking 
its  source  even  higher  among  the  moun- 
tains should  find  its  way  to  the  edge  of  such 
a  wall  and  fall  to  the  bottom  is  not  wonder- 
ful. It  would  be  wonderful  if  the  river 
fell  half  way  and  then  stopped.  Even 
more  wonderful  if  it  fell  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top.  I  am  sick  of  the  American 
phrase,  "Go  and  see  the  wonders  of  so  and 
so."  Yosemite  has  no  wonders  —  only 
wonderful  beauty  and  serenity  and  peace. 
The  only  wonder  in  the  world  is  man.  God 
made  everything  else  beautiful  and  natural. 

But  of  all  valleys  of  which  we  have 
knowledge  Yosemite,  with  its  cheerful  wa- 
terfalls and  smiling  flowers,  is  the  most 
beautiful.  For  its  beauty  is  of  that  ex- 
treme degree  which  is  possessed  only  by 
seven  seas,  a  few  roses  and  one  woman. 
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IN  the  Northwest  they  call  it  still  the 
"Oregon  Country,"  but  it  contains 
countries  within  countries.  The  geog- 
raphy divides  a  state  into  counties,  but  up 
here  the  term  county  does  not  mean 
enough.  Wherever  the  native  may  live 
outside  of  the  city,  it  is  in  some  "country" 
which  the  express  train  cannot  cross  in  less 
than  a  half  day,  fast  as  it  may  rush  over 
its  plains  or  through  its  valleys.  Just  be- 
yond the  Rockies  Nature  in  fashioning  the 
earth  gave  birth  to  one  of  her  numerous 
freaks  when  she  scooped  a  hole  in  the 
ground  so  big  that  all  of  New  England 
could  be  set  in  it  with  room  to  spare. 
Winding  hither  and  thither  on  its  way  to 
the  Pacific,  the  Columbia  makes  a  sweep 
truly  majestic  in  its  proportions,  holding 
in  its  embrace  five  of  the  largest  counties 
of  the  northwestern  state  of  the  Union. 
So  it  is  that  this  is  called  the  Big  Bend 
country,  while  another  part  of  the  enor- 
mous dish-pan  is  the  Palouse  country. 

Glancing  at  the  map,  this  hole  in  western 
America  seems  one  of  the  earth's  bare 
spots.  True,  one  or  two  black  lines  across 
its  face  show  that  the  railroad  builder  has 
at  last  spanned  it  with  the  way  of  steel, 
and  the  snake-like  courses  of  the  Columbia 
and  lesser  streams  have  been  traced  upon 
the  paper;  but  the  dots  and  circles — signs 
of  what  the  city  builder  and  the  town 
builder  have  done,  which  so  thickly  cover 
the  map  of  the  central  and  Eastern  states — 
are  indeed  few  and  far  between.  The  story 
told  by  the  geography  is  that  it  is  a  country 
of  mountain,  lake,  river  and  valley,  but 
yet  a  part  of  the  wilderness.  To-day  the  man 
on  the  other  side  of  the  states  knows  less, 
perhaps,  about  the  Spokane  region  than 
any  other  corner  of  his  country;  yet  back 


in  here,  hemmed  in  by  the  mountain  walls, 
is  life,  of  the  kind  that  red  blood  gives — 
earnest,  yes,  strenuous  life — the  life  of  a 
people  who  are  working  out  their  destiny. 
What  they  are  doing  already  means  no 
little  when  we  think  of  it  in  connection 
with  the  nation's  future. 

The  map  is  nearly  a  blank  because  but 
yesterday  did  they  enter  into  the  work  of 
conquering  the  Palouse  and  the  Big  Bend 
for  civilization.  What  they  have  accom- 
plished has  been  so  recent  that  the  geog- 
rapher and  the  census  taker  have  thus  far 
recorded  only  a  part  of  it.  Merely  the  few 
who  have  entered  into  the  valleys  and  have 
crossed  the  plateaus  know  to  the  full  of  the 
ways  of  the  Spokaners  and  of  their  ac- 
complishments. To  tell  the  story  of  how 
it  all  started,  how  and  why  they  have  come 
here,  we  must  turn  back  the  book  of  time 
a  few  years  to  when  this  phase  of  Western 
humanity  sprang  into  being;  but  it  is  worth 
while,  for  what  is  now  being  written  is  the 
first  chapter  of  the  true  history  of  these 
people,  yet  to  appear  in  type. 

"Bunch-grass  hunters"  they  are  called 
west  of  the  Rockies — the  cattlemen  who 
in  earlier  days  drove  their  stock  from  val- 
ley to  valley  in  western  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington as  the  patches  of  herbage  stick- 
ing out  of  the  arid  ground  amid  the  sage 
bush  were  nipped  to  the  roots.  When  a 
greater  drought  than  usual  shriveled  the 
grass,  some  of  them  turned  eastward, 
worked  their  way  through  the  tortuous 
passes  of  the  Cascades,  and  thus  reached 
the  Big  Basin.  It  was  no  paradise  or  land 
of  plenty  they  found — mile  after  mile  of 
rolling  prairie  separated  by  bare  brown 
hills.  They  drove  their  stock  through 
great  coulees,  literal  canons,  with  walls  of 
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rock  a  thousand,  two  thousand  feet  high. 
But  beyond  grew  the  bunch  grass.  There 
was  water  and  some  of  them  remained. 
Other  rangemen  came  through  the  Cas- 
cades, and  thus  agriculture  gained  its  first 
foothold  in  the  Big  Bend.  This  is  no  story 
with  the  fur-capped  trapper  as  the  pioneer, 
and  the  log  hut  of  the  woodland  as  the 
center  of  the  plot.  The  men  who  came 
into  it  first  slept  beneath  the  stars  with 
only  a  blanket  for  covering  and  shelter. 
After  they  had  picked  the  best  spots  for 
grazing  they  began  to  think  of  a  home. 
Those  who  had  them  sent  for  the  women 
folk  and  children.  But  thirty  years  ago, 
when  Illinois  and  Indiana  were  old  to 
the  white  men,  when  they  had  gone  into 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  by  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  there  were  but  ten  little 
huts  in  the  country  a  hundred  miles  west 
of  the  present  city  of  Spokane,  to  which 
eighty  thousand  people  have  come  since 
the  time  when  Mike  Cowley  began  poling 
his  flatboat  to  ferry  adventurers  across  the 
Spokane  River,  and  started  the  fur-trading 
post  which  was  the  first  store  in  this  vicin- 
ity. Since  the  people  in  the  ten  huts  took 
up  life  here,  nearly  three  hundred  thousand 
more  have  followed  them.  Northwestern 
folk  are  beginning  to  call  the  Big  Basin  the 
Bread  Basket  of  the  Oregon  country,  for 
as  the  plow  has  turned  under  more  and 
more  of  the  stubble  of  the  prairie  it  has 
been  bringing  forth  the  wheat  sheaf,  until 
now  it  adds  over  forty  million  bushels 
yearly  to  our  food  supply,  saying  nothing 
of  the  yield  of  tree  and  shrub. 

Drop  into  the  president's  room  of  one  of 
the  big  banks  of  Spokane  and  you  will  find 
a  tall,  lean  old  man  with  white  hair  and 
flowing  beard  that  bring  to  mind  the  Bibli- 
cal descriptions  of  the  patriarch.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  looks  very  much  like  the 
famous  Mormon,  Joe  Smith.  Mike  Cowley 
is  a  true  Spokaner.  He  grew  up  with  this 
part  of  the  Oregon  country.  Knocking 
against  its  rough  edges  was  good  for  him. 
It  broadened  him  out  in  mind,  body  and 
purse,  so  that  to-day,  though  past  the 
seventieth  milestone,  he  is  as  energetic 
and  virile  as  many  a  man  of  forty,  while 
he  has  been  adding  dollar  to  dollar  until 
his  check  is  good  for  several  hundred  thou- 
sand of  them.  To  hear  some  of  his  tales  of 
past  days  in  this  Northwest  is  to  get  an  in- 
timate view  of  the  life  when  its  present 


civilization  was  in  the  making.  Let  us 
read  it  just  as  he  tells  of  it. 

"  I  came  in  here  on  the  hurricane  deck, 
for  I  thought  there  was  money  in  packing 
some  stuff  out  from  the  coast  to  sell  the 
miners.  You  see,  the  gold  country  just 
east  of  us  in  Idaho  had  begun  to  draw  from 
California  and  other  places.  I  made  a 
trade  for  some  Indian  cayuses,  loaded  'em 
all  up  but  one  with  grub,  blankets  and 
clothing,  and  riding  the  empty  cayuse  my- 
self came  through  the  mountains.  The 
stuff  all  sold,  likewise  the  cayuses. 

"Well,  after  drifting  about  several  years 
I  finally  drove  stakes  on  the  Spokane  River. 
I  carried  people  across  and  kept  a  general 
store.  It  struck  me  there  ought  to  be 
some  money  in  furs.  The  Coeur  d'Alenes 
and  Nez  Perces  still  lived  in  the  mountains 
and  I  knew  were  good  hunters,  but  I  never 
saw  them  with  any  furs.  They  bought 
stuff  at  the  store,  but  paid  with  other  things. 
I  picked  up  enough  of  the  language  to  tell 
one  of  them  to  bring  me  some  good  pelts 
and  I  would  pay  for  them,  but  he  only 
grunted  and  shook  his  head.  'Pay  not 
good  enough,'  said  he. 

"Then  I  found  out  that  they  used  to  get 
skins  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and 
here  was  the  way  they  were  paid.  The  In- 
dians piled  up,  say,  beaver  skins  on  the 
floor,  while  the  company's  agent  would 
stand  a  gun  beside  the  pile.  When  the  top 
skin  was  level  with  the  gunlock,  the  agent 
would  offer  the  gun  for  the  whole  pile — 
and  he  usually  got  'em,  until  they  finally 
found  how  they  were  being  swindled  and 
stopped  hunting.  You  have  to  act  and 
talk  as  an  Indian  does  to  make  a  success 
in  dealing  with  him.  I  first  picked  up 
their  language,  then  visited  their  villages 
and  made  friends  with  the  chiefs.  I  told 
the  chiefs  that  if  their  young  men  would 
go  hunting  again,  I  would  buy  the  furs  and 
pay  in  gold  dust.  That  started  'em.  The 
first  year  I  sold  $1,700  worth,  the  second 
year  $7,000  and  the  third  year  $19,000. 
I  might  have  beat  out  the  whole  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  only  the  Government 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  business  by 
taking  the  Indians  down  from  the  moun- 
tains and  putting  them  on  plains  reserva- 
tions, so  they  could  be  watched  and  kept 
out  of  deviltry. 

"You  must  know  that  this  was  the  time 
when  the  'whites,'  as  we  call  the  Eastern 
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people,  had  their  big  hotels  where  you 
could  pay  as  much  as  you  wanted  for  a 
dinner  with  champagne  and  all  that,  for 
it  was  less  than  thirty  years  ago  that  the 
mining  camps  of  the  Cceur  d'Alene  opened 
up.  One  of  my  dinners  in  those  days  cost 
me  more  than  I  have  ever  paid  since,  for 
it  meant  eight  dollars  put  over  the  counter 
in  gold  dust.  That  was  the  money  of  the 
times.  And  the  dinner  was  just  bread, 
meat,  onions  and  butter — the  butter  to 
fry  the  meat  and  onions  in,  and  to  spread 
on  the  bread.  The  steak  for  the  dinner 
cost  three  dollars,  the  onions  a  dollar  and 
a  half,  and  the  rest  went  for  bread  and  but- 
ter; but  it  was  pay  or  go  without,  and  I 
paid.  Whiskey  cost  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
drink,  and  the  barkeeper  measured  it  out." 

Stop  a  minute  to  read  between  the  lines 
and  you  realize  their  true  meaning — that 
this  man  shows  what  part  grit,  shrewdness, 
determination  have  played  in  making  the 
Northwest.  Here  is  his  life  in  a  sentence: 
A  boy  from  the  Empire  state  who  spent 
every  dollar  of  his  own  and  borrowed  fifty 
more  to  get  to  the  coast;  picked  up  a  few 
dollars  in  California;  became  a  pack  trader, 
store  trader,  city  merchant,  bank  clerk, 
bank  president  and  capitalist.  Others 
have  had  as  many  ups  and  downs,  though 
Mike  Cowley  is  perhaps  the  most  pictu- 
resque example  of  individual  success  in  the 
Spokane  country.  He  typifies  its  spirit — 
to  get  there  no  matter  what  lies  in  the  way. 
So  it  is  that  go  among  the  Big  Benders  or 
the  Palouses  and  you  see  them  fighting  to 
get  the  most  out  of  nature,  but  they  are 
not  repeating  the  story  of  the  newcomer 
in  the  first  West,  enduring  the  hardship 
and  suffering  that  he  was  forced  to  endure 
because  new  to  the  climate,  the  soil  and  the 
life  of  a  strange  land.  The  conquering  of 
this  country  is  worth  the  telling,  because 
it  is  being  done  by  settlers  who  are  already 
veterans  in  preparing  virgin  territory  for 
human  habitation. 

The  tide  of  migration  across  the  conti- 
nent in  recent  years  has  been  divided  into 
two  waves.  One  moves  from  Europe, 
New  England  and  the  older  middle  states 
into  the  so-called  "grain  belt" — Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska and  the  Dakotas.  The  other  wave, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  has  set  westward 
from  the  commonwealths  into  which  the 
'whites"    of   the    East    are   going.     This 


wave  has  swept  across  the  Rockies,  also 
the  Cascades.  It  is  the  one  which  has 
done  so  much  to  create  the  second  or  last 
West — to  obliterate  the  frontier.  Thus  it 
is  that  in  the  settlements  in  eastern  and 
southeastern  Washington  the  man  with 
whom  you  talk  tells  you  how  the  land  and 
crops  compare  with  those  "back  in  Iowa  or 
Minnesota."  He  knows  all  about  the  first 
West — the  West  as  the  Eastern  man  still 
terms  it,  though  it  is  now  the  heart  of  the 
states.  Go  throughout  the  Spokane  coun- 
try, and  it  is  safe  to  say  you  will  find  eight 
out  of  ten  from  the  region  adjacent  to  the 
upper  Mississippi  River.  Some  of  the  gray- 
heads  can  recollect  old  York  state  and 
away  down  East,  but  the  multitude  who 
have  gone  beyond  the  Rockies  were  born 
on  the  prairie.  As  children  they  did  their 
part  in  reclaiming  the  wilderness.  Men 
and  women,  they  have  been  trained  in  the 
easiest  and  most  practical  methods  of  agri- 
culture in  a  new  land.  They  know  from 
past  experience  the  best  sites  for  homes  and 
the  dwellings  which  are  most  economical, 
yet  comfortable.  They  are  quick  to  note 
which  crop  will  make  the  most  money, 
whether  the  climate  and  soil  favor  fruit  or 
vegetables,  if  the  land  needs  irrigation. 
To  put  it  in  a  nutshell,  knowledge  of  the 
outdoors,  of  country  life,  runs  in  the  blood. 
It  is  not  strange  that  they  should  be  chang- 
ing the  face  of  the  land  so  rapidly,  since 
they  know  so  well  how  to  do  it. 

But  the  way  in  which  they  have  gone 
from  the  older  country  to  that  beyond  the 
mountains  is  interesting.  The  pioneers 
did  not  enter  it  from  the  east  but  from  the 
west,  and  to  this  day  some  of  the  home 
seekers  are  following  the  route  over  which 
came  the  bunch-grass  hunters  in  their 
quest  for  food.  After  the  bigness  of  the 
Spokane  country  had  become  known  out- 
side, and  the  railroad  builders  had  succeed- 
ed in  belting  the  plains  with  the  Union 
Pacific,  the  would-be  settlers  found  a  route 
which  did  away  with  the  prairie-schooner. 
But  before  the  Union  Pacific  was  built, 
along  the  Mullan  Road — the  trail  blazed 
through  the  Oregon  wilderness  by  old  John 
Mullan — were  going  the  fortune  seekers 
bound  for  the  new  gold  fields  of  Washing- 
ton and  Idaho;  the  woodsman,  the  gambler 
and  other  human  flotsam  and  jetsam;  for 
the  Mullan  Road  stretched  northward  and 
eastward,    from   where    barges   plied    the 
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Columbia  River,  far  into  eastern  Washing- 
ton. So  along  this  way  came  the  van- 
guard of  the  future  Spokaners,  swinging 
around  part  of  a  huge  circle  to  get  to  the 
goal  of  their  desires.  At  last  two  more 
bands  of  steel  were  stretched  to  the  west- 
ern ocean,  when  the  builders  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  and  Great  Northern  pierced  the 
frowning  parapet  of  the  Rockies.  They 
diverted  the  wave  of  migration  from  Mul- 
lan's  trail.  Even  the  "blanketer"  who 
daily  trudged  along  it,  too  poor  to  buy  a 
cayuse  to  ride,  has  disappeared. 

When  a  man  goes  into  a  new  country, 
as  a  rule  he  must  get  his  living  by  cutting 
off  the  top  of  it  or  digging  into  it.  So 
the  Spokaners  include  the  lumberman,  the 
miner  and  the  farmer.  As  we  have  said, 
this  great  dish-pan  set  in  between  the  Cas- 
cades and  the  Rockies  is  no  earthly  para- 
dise where  you  can  live  without  labor,  but 
its  resources  are  such  as  to  well  reward  the 
man  who  puts  energy  and  effort  into  get- 
ting at  them  when  his  energy  and  effort  are 
properly  directed:  For  the  hundred  thou- 
sand or  so  square  miles  of  it  contain  big 
forests  of  timber  yet  awaiting  the  axe  and 
saw.  They  have  recently  found  beds  of 
marble  miles  in  extent,  which  is  already 
being  cut  into  building  blocks — even  chis- 
eled into  human  form  by  the  tool  of  the 
modern  sculptor.  The  hillsides  conceal 
hoards  of  precious  metal,  which  means 
riches  to  the  finder;  but  a  study  of  the  life 
must  be  made  among  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
to  get  at  its  true  significance  and  value. 
From  the  car  window,  the  traveler  sees 
that  they  are  no  novices.  Many  are  the 
places  where  not  a  single  green  shoot  would 
spring  from  the  earth  without  artificial 
moisture.  Where  it  is  worth  while  they 
have  dug  the  irrigation  ditch,  and  as  if  by 
magic  the  land  has  been  turned  into  not 
only  fields  of  grain  and  grass,  but  garden 
and  orchard.  The  farmer  of  the  land 
naturally  watered  is  stimulated,  not  dis- 
couraged, by  his  neighbor's  success,  and 
tries  to  get  ahead  of  him  in  quality  and 
quantity.  Happen  into  one  of  the  stores 
or  hotels  of  Spokane  itself  and  you  may 
hear  a  Palouse  and  a  Big  Bender  arguing 
about  what  his  country  can  do  in  wheat, 
for  they  have  the  wheat  fever  as  well  as  in 
Manitoba  or  Kansas.  Each  is  sure  his 
side  will  show  up  best  next  season,  if  not 
this.      Every  man  and  woman  is  an  opti- 


mist to  the  backbone.  Their  firm-set. 
serious  faces  may  not  show  it,  but  their 
talk  is  always  hopeful,  not  despondent. 
This  is  worth  a  thought,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  they  can  accomplish  what  they 
do.  Remember  that  two  hundred  thou- 
sand people  have  undertaken  to  get  every 
dollar  in  value  they  can  get  out  of  a  region 
twice  the  size  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
Remember  that  they  are  making  its  soil 
yield  over  seventy-five  million  dollars  every 
year — 1250  to  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  town  and  country — and  you  have  an 
idea  of  what  they  have  already  achieved. 

Opportunity  has  brought  out  the  stuff 
that  counts  for  something,  more  in  some 
men  than  in  others.  In  the  Big  Bend 
country  they  speak  of  the  "luck"  that 
came  to  the  Hay  boys.  How  the  luck  did 
come  is  a  story  worth  reading,  and  this  is 
the  way  it  goes.  Not  quite  twenty  years 
ago  a  youngster  in  his  teens  heard  about 
the  Northwest.  Curiosity  to  know  more 
of  it  led  him  to  start  across  the  plains.  He 
had  a  little  cash — $1,850,  to  be  exact — 
carefully  tucked  away  next  to  his  skin 
where  it  could  not  be  stolen.  This  was 
his  working  capital  when  he  reached  in- 
terior Washington.  With  a  half  dozen 
others  he  decided  to  stop  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Big  Bend.  The  "working  cap- 
ital" put  up  a  wooden  shack  and  partly 
filled  it  with  the  things  a  farmer  needs,  all 
the  way  from  gunpowder  to  plow  points. 
He  ran  in  debt  for  the  rest  of  the  stock, 
painted  his  name  on  the  big  signboard, 
above  the  door  and  started  in  for  better  or 
worse.  Now,  this  is  not  a  Sunday-school 
story,  but  there  is  a  point  to  it  which  might 
be  used  in  the  pulpit.  Hay's  store  got 
the  trade  of  Davenport,  as  they  called  the 
half  dozen  houses.  News  spreads  quickly 
where  humanity  is  scarce.  There's  too  little 
of  it  to  keep  to  one's  self.  It  got  around 
that  Hay's  goods  were  good  goods.  He 
did  not  sell  shoddy  for  cloth  nor  cast  iron 
for  wrought  iron.  Accustomed  as  they  are 
in  a  new  country  to  paying  for  one  thing 
and  getting  an  imitation,  the  people  showed 
what  they  thought  by  making  an  all-day 
trip,  if  need  be,  to  reach  the  place.  Dav- 
enport grew,  but  Hay's  trade  grew  faster. 
He  paid  his  debts  and  put  up  a  bigger 
place,  then  enlarged  this  one.  To  make 
the  oak-and-acorn  story  short,  the  acorn 
became  a  department  store  doing  a  busi- 
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ness  that  has  turned  the  $1,850  into 
$300,000. 

Naturally  Hay  believed  in  the  country. 
In  some  respects  he  thought  it  better  than 
his  old  home.  Part  of  his  profits  he  put 
into  land  to  sell.  He  bought  a  suburb  of 
Spokane  and  turned  it  into  home  sites. 
When  he  sent  back  to  Minnesota  for  his 
brother  to  come  and  take  a  hand,  his  old 
associates  heard  of  his  success.  They 
asked  him  to  come  back  and  tell  them 
squarely  what  were  the  chances.  Hay  re- 
turned to  his  native  town  and  told  them. 
Merely  on  his  word  a  whole  neighborhood 
packed  up  and  started  for  the  new  country. 
They  trusted  him  to  select  their  land,  and 
when  the  harvest  came  they  found  they 
had  not  misplaced  their  old-time  confidence 
in  him  as  a  boy.  Some  people  believe 
that  this  young  merchant-farmer,  whose 
note  is  good  for  half  a  million  dollars  above 
all  debts,  won  his  luck  by  following  the 
"Golden  Rule,"  but  it  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  Spokaners  that  they  are  not  "wide 
talkers."  When  they  do  say  anything  it 
is  generally  close  to  facts.  They  have  the 
idea  that  if  a  man  exaggerates,  the  other 
fellow  is  generally  smart  enough  to  know 
it — that  it  is  poor  business  policy  to  lie. 

But  there  are  the  dollars,  and  the 
comforts  the  dollars  may  or  may  not 
bring.  The  Spokaners  may  work  hard, 
but  they  have  learned  to  round  off  the 
corners  of  life  where  they  can.  All  are 
looking  out  for  the  future,  but  do  not 
forget  the  present. 

Spokane  has  the  right  name.  It  is  the 
city  of  the  Spokane  country.  Call  it  the 
metropolis,  the  market  or  whatever  you 
please,  it  is  the  civic  heart  of  this  region. 
The  development  of  the  Big  Bend  and 
Palouse  districts  has  literally  given  it  ex- 
istence, and  as  more  people  have  entered 
them,  so  has  Spokane  been  fostered,  until 
it  rightly  boasts  of  being  among  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  our  Northwest.  But  here  is  a 
curious  fact.  Talk  with  the  man  from  the 
Palouse  or  the  Big  Bend  about  it,  and  he 
will  speak  of  it  as  though  he  were  of  its 
citizens.     He  dilates  upon  its   handsome 


buildings,  its  broad  streets  and  avenues, 
its  beautiful  homes,  as  if  he  helped  to  pay 
its  taxes  and  lived  within  its  limits,  instead 
of  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  away.  Ap- 
parently he  takes  as  much  pride  in  its 
progress  as  in  his  home  town.  Yet  he  has 
a  right  to  this  interest.  True,  the  golden 
wealth  of  the  mountains  is  pouring  into  the 
city  at  the  rate  of  millions  of  dollars  yearly 
— the  income  of  its  colony  of  miner  million- 
aires— but  this  is  only  one  source  of  its 
commercial  life  blood.  Much  of  the  har- 
vest of  the  soil  tiller  goes  to  it  for  distri- 
bution to  the  consumer.  His  needs  are 
filled  from  its  warehouses,  either  directly 
or  through  the  home  merchant  whom  he 
patronizes.  The  treasure  boxes  of  its  banks 
hold  most  of  his  surplus  earnings. 

This  bond  of  feeling  between  city  and 
country  extends  far  beyond  mere  dollars 
and  cents.  When  the  business  men  "talk 
up"  Spokane,  they  talk  up  the  Big  Bend 
and  Palouse  also.  They  are  as  energetic 
in  their  endeavors  to  populate  the  country 
as  the  city.  The  investors  are  quick  to 
loan  this  or  that  town  the  money  it  wants 
to  improve  its  prospects  with  waterworks 
or  public  lighting.  The  reputable  farmer 
who  asks  for  credit  gets  all  the  time  he 
wants.  When  he  comes  to  the  city  he  is 
the  preferred  customer  of  the  tradesman. 
If  he  chances  into  the  rooms  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  he  sees  his  success  de- 
picted in  the  shocks  of  grain  and  the  piles 
of  fruit  which  are  there  to  tempt  the  home 
seeker  from  elsewhere  to  remain  in  the 
Spokane  country.  He  sees  book  and  pam- 
phlet describing  the  richness  of  his  coun- 
try, printed  and  distributed  at  the  expense 
of  the  city  folk.  In  short,  the  Spokaner, 
whether  of  city  or  country,  feels  that  he  is 
working  to  a  common  end  with  his  fellows. 
What  he  does  for  them  helps  him  also,  no 
matter  whether  he  guides  the  plow,  handles 
the  miner's  pick  or  stands  behind  the 
counter  of  the  merchant.  You  hear  of  the 
"spirit"  that  has  made  this  or  that  com- 
munity. The  spirit  that  is  making  the 
Spokane  country  is  the  spirit  of  self-help 
and  mutual  help. 
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AN  IMPRESSIVE  SOLITUDE 


Jy  t.  s.  van  dyke 


ON  the  map  of  Oregon  is  a  large  blank 
tract  in  the  southwest  corner.  That 
means  it  is  too  rough  to  justify 
surveying  at  present;  and  having  hunted 
much  of  the  roughest  parts  of  Mexico  and 
California,  I  had  a  great  curiosity  to  see 
this  portion  of  Oregon.  I  left  the  railroad 
at  South  Fork — a  branch  of  the  Umqua — 
with  four  companions,  ten  horses  and  a 
month's  provisions. 

Trout  flashed  in  the  clear  waters  of 
South  Fork  as  we  wound  along  its  pine- 
clad  banks,  and  the  dusky  grc  use  went  with 
bustling  wing  from  before  our  train  as  it 
wound  through  arcades  of  the  bright  green 
madrono.  The  track  of  the  deer  was  on 
every  sandy  bar  and  on  almost  every  old 
cattle  trail  that  led  from  the  stream  into 
the  timbered  heights  above  the  fern-clad 
hills  and  grassy  glades  that  surrounded  it. 

As  we  wound  out  of  the  head  of  South 
Fork  some  six  miles  from  the  railroad,  we 
left  behind  the  last  sign  of  the  ordinary 
tenderfoot,  and  on  the  heights,  that  some 
two  thousand  feet  above  begin  to  bristle 
with  the  Douglas  fir,  we  entered  a  region 
that  is  traversed  only  by  a  few  hunters. 
Rolling  ridges  robed  in  long,  rich  grass 
alternated  with  heavy  groves  of  pine  and 
openings  of  black  oak,  that  plunged  into 
ravines  blue  with  depth  and  mounted  into 
lofty  cliffs  from  which  one  could  look  a 
dozen  leagues  over  a  vast  sea  of  pine  whose 
waves  were  six  thousand  feet  high. 

Twelve  miles  beyond  the  railroad  the 
last  fresh  sign  of  horses  vanished  from  the 
trail,  and  only  an  eld  dim  line  through 
the  waving  grass  or  ferns  led  on  into  the 
silent  west.  Through  two  or  three  long  de- 
serted camping  places  this  went,  and  then 
faded  out  entirely  in  the  dense  shade  of 
giant  Port  Orford  cedars  and  Douglas  firs. 
Climbing  windfalls,  cutting  away  obstacles 
and    even    bridging   big   trunks   for   the 


horses,  we  made  about  eight  miles  the  next 
day  along  a  ridge  some  six  thousand  feet 
high  and  ten  miles  long,  between  the  two 
west  forks  of  the  Coquille  River.  This 
ridge  broke  off  on  every  side  with  such  a 
tremendous  plunge  that  it  took  us  four 
days  to  get  off  of  it,  and  then  we  had  to  un- 
pack all  the  animals  to  get  them  down  the 
last  pitch  with  safety,  and  carry  the  stuff 
down  ourselves.  Not  a  sign  of  a  trail,  fresh 
or  old,  led  in  any  direction,  and  we  had 
to  try  different  points  until  we  discovered 
our  mistake  and  then  go  back  on  the  ridge 
and  try  another. 

Stupendous  silence  rested  on  the  greater 
part  of  this  dense  forest.  For  hours  at  a 
time  there  was  not  even  the  faintest  peep 
of  a  bird,  the  flash  of  a  squirrel  or  the  hum 
of  an  insect  through  the  vast,  somber  halls 
formed  by  the  serried  ranks  of  tree  trunks. 
But  in  almost  every  ravine  the  sweet  twit- 
ter of  the  mountain  quail  was  quite  certain 
to  welcome  us  from  the  green  of  the  salal 
or  the  nodding  arms  of  the  scarlet  huckle- 
berry. And  in  the  more  open  glades  we 
sometimes  found  a  dozen  flocks  scudding 
among  the  broad  green  leaves  of  the  salm- 
on berry,  or  nestled  under  the  dark  clus,- 
ters  of  fruit  that  still  hung  from  the  shad- 
bush.  So,  too,  with  the  dusky  grouse. 
Often  he  bustled  from  the  ferns  and  lupins 
on  the  high  ridges,  but  whenever  we  came 
into  a  shady  glen  we  were  sure  to  see  some 
leave  the  deep  shades  of  the  vine  maple  or 
chinquapin  and  tower  away  on  throbbing 
wing  into  the  taller  trees,  where  they  were 
almost  invisible  to  the  keenest  eye. 

That  pretty  littlechipmunk — the  Douglas 
squirrel — sometimes  trailed  his  tawny  tail 
up  a  huge  trunk  or  showed  his  striped 
sides  along  a  fallen  log;  but  sometimes  a 
whole  day  would  pass  away  without  sight 
or  sound  of  any  squirrel  or  bird,  or  anything 
that  could  fairly  be  called  an  insect.     No 
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such  impressive  solitude  can  be  found  upon 
the  sea  or  desert  as  in  these  great  shades 
where  you  are  every  minute  expecting  to 
meet  life.  Why  they  should  be  so  silent 
is  difficult  to  imagine — there  are  plenty  of 
food,  water  and  room,  with  no  man  to 
trouble.  Yet  this  is  so  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  still  more  so  in  the 
Cascades,  while  both  of  them  are  noisy 
compared  with  the  vast  forests  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Coquille  River,  that  are  so 
little  traversed  that  the  trail  of  one  party 
disappears  before  the  hoofprints  of  the 
next  one  mar  the  soil. 

But  there  is  life  here,  for  the  graceful 
form  of  the  Columbia  Blacktail,  the  pretti- 
est deer  of  this  coast,  is  ever  bounding  over 
the  windfalls  that  lie  along  your  path. 
Many  roll  away  unseen,  for  the  constant 
struggle  with  fallen  timber  and  the  jump- 
ing of  the  horses  over  some  of  it  make  so 
much  noise  that  the  deer  hear  you  before 
you  come  in  sight.  But  without  special 
effort  to  find  any  we  saw  several  every 
day,  and  one  morning  as  many  as  eighteen. 
To  get  all  the  venison  we  needed  was  not 
the  slightest  trouble.  As  there  was  no 
possible  way  of  disposing  of  it  we  made 
no  attempt  to  get  more.  This  deer  runs 
with  stiff-legged  bounds  like  the  mule  deer, 
and  when  in  motion  is  very  hard  to  hit, 
even  on  smooth  ground.  When  running 
through  windfalls  the  undulation  of  its 
course  is  so  great  that  hitting  it  with  a 
single  ball,  even  at  very  short  distance,  is 
far  more  a  matter  of  good  fortune  than 
of  good  management.  There  is  no  more 
charming  place  for  the  crack  shot  with  the 
rifle  to  lose  a  block  of  his  conceit.  How 
many  deer  one  could  see  in  a  day  by  special 
hunting  we  did  not  learn,  but,  from  the 
number  of  tracks  found  almost  everywhere, 
and  the  number  of  deer  we  saw  while  mak- 
ing a  great  noise  in  traveling,  it  must  be  one 
of  the  best  places  left  in  America.  The 
number  of  deer  is  increased  in  the  fall  by 
the  migration  from  the  Cascades  of  many 
that  go  to  summer  in  those  heights.  But 
deer  are  so  plentiful  much  nearer  civilization 
that  here  the  sound  of  the  rifle  is  almost 
unknown  for  many  a  league. 

In  a  few  places  that  charming  bird,  the 
ruffed  grouse,  went  roaring  from  the  brake, 
and  vanished  down  the  dark  lines  of  trunks 
with  that  arrowy  speed  that  makes  him  so 
much    respected   wherever   he   is   known. 


More  dusky  in  hue  than  on  the  Atlantic 
slope  of  the  land,  he  is  still  the  same  bird, 
with  that  mysterious  mode  of  disappear- 
ance that  makes  him  so  difficult  to  see 
without  the  best  of  dogs.  He  continually 
sprung  from  the  thickets  of  nodding  rasp- 
berries, and  woke  the  echoes  of  the  tower- 
ing hills  with  his  resounding  wings  as  he 
left  the  service  berries  in  some  rocky  glen. 
How  he  ever  learned  the  many  tricks  of 
his  tribe  so  far  from  all  his  kindred  no  one 
can  tell.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  has 
not  learned  them  from  experience,  for  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  shotgun  has  ever  been  used 
in  these  solitudes.  We  had  one,  but  made 
no  attempt  to  get  any  of  these  grouse,  and 
so  could  not  tell  what  could  be  done  by  a 
systematic  hunt  for  them.  One  would 
have  to  undergo  some  disappointment,  for 
there  are  many  places  where  they  are  en- 
tirely wanting,  and  I  afterward  found  them 
much  more  numerous  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Cascade  Range. 

Standing  on  the  point  of  a  ridge  five 
thousand  feet  high,  that  lay  between  the 
north  and  south  forks  of  the  Coquille,  we 
could  see  over  some  sixty  miles  of  green 
and  blue,  tossing  skyward  in  long,  wavy 
lines,  plunging  downward  nearly  a  mile 
into  an  abyss  hazily  blue  with  solid  timber, 
illumined  only  by  the  silvery  ribbon  of  the 
stream  that  threaded  every  gulch.  Not  a 
sign  of  man  or  any  of  his  deeds  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  not  a  mark  of  an  axe  on  any 
of  the  grand  old  trees,  not  the  smoke  of  a 
camp-fire  to  mar  the  leagues  of  velvety 
green;  nowhere  the  brown  or  gray  of  a 
clearing,  or  the  scar  of  a  road  along  any  of 
the  winding  ridges  or  down  any  of  the  dark 
blue  glens.  Away  in  the  north  to  where 
the  last  fringe  of  pines  faded  in  the  sky-line 
cf  the  highest  ridge  it  was  the  same,  and 
the  same  far  off  in  the  south  to  where  the 
tumbling  lines  of  hills  bear  their  unscarred 
robes  of  green  into  the  heights  of  the  Sis- 
kiyou Mountains. 

Here  on  the  head  of  the  Coquille  the  elk 
have  made  their  last  stand  in  southern  Or- 
egon. But  a  few  years  ago  they  must  have 
been  as  plenty  as  the  deer  now  are,  for  scores 
of  young  trees  in  all  directions  are  twisted 
and  torn  and  stripped  of  bark  where  the 
elk  have  rubbed  the  velvet  off  their  horns. 
On  many  it  still  hangs  in  shreds,  as  it  was 
left,  as  though  but  a  year  old;  but  we  found* 
no  fresh  ones,  as  it  was  too  early  in  the  sea- 
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son  when  we  were  there.  Many  elk  are 
still  left  there  and  we  found  fresh  tracks 
easily  enough,  but  the  cover  is  so  immense 
that  in  summer  it  is  next,  to  impossible  to 
see  even  so  large  an  animal  when  at  rest. 
Not  only  are  fallen  trunks  huddled  in  every 
direction  over  which  only  good  horses  can 
pick  their  way,  and  scores  of  which  they 
must  leap  or  go  around,  but  the  under- 
growth of  vine  maple,  madrono,  chinqua- 
pin, huckleberry  and  young  pine  make  it 
impossible  to  see  very  far,  even  where  the 
immense  trunks  of  the  heavier  timber  are 
not  too  dense.  The  elk,  too,  keep  on  the 
roughest  ground,  where  you  cannot  go  with 
a  horse  and  have  hard  traveling  on  foot. 
Twice  we  saw  a  huge  pair  of  horns  wave 
above  the  great  logs  of  the  Port  Orford 
cedars  that  lie  scattered  in  grand  confusion 
in  the  deep,  dark  bottoms,  but  the  instant 
they  are  lost  to  sight  in  making  the  detour 
necessary  to  see  the  body  of  the  animal 
they  are  lost  forever.  Several  times  we 
heard  the  crack  of  brush  that  marked  the 
passage  of  something  far  heavier  than  the 
graceful  deer,  that  bounds  so  often  above 
it,  or  skips  gayly  around  a  bush;  and  three 
times  we  saw  a  light  brown  object  vanish 
among  the  trunks  with  that  long,  swinging 
trot  that,  without  the  difference  in  size, 
would  distinguish  the  elk  from  the  deer. 
But  in  these  great  woods  the  difference  in 
size  counts  for  nothing,  and  the  man  who 
is  quick  enough  to  spring  from  his  horse 
to  a  position  where  he  can  see  anything  in 
time  to  shoot  at  it  was  not  with  our  party. 
With  a  slight  change  in  position  your  game 
is  lost  to  view,  and  there  is  not  one  horse  in 
a  dozen  over  whose  head  a  rifle  can  be  fired 
without  spoiling  him.  Even  the  best  of 
them  will  often  spoil  your  aim  by  breathing, 
even  when  they  are  not  tired  climbing  wind- 
falls. So  we  let  our  best  chances  go,  ex- 
pecting to  find  a  good  place  where  we  could 
camp  a  few  days  and  penetrate  on  foot  to 
the  deep,  secluded  glens  where  the  elk 
spent  most  of  the  day.  These  are  low 
down  on  the  ridges,  where  they  plunge  into 
the  stream  bottoms.  Here  cliffs  of  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  are  quite  common, 
and  where  the  gulches  are  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  below  the  tops  of  the  ridges 
it  is  no  trifling  matter  to  walk  on  the  steep 
slopes  and  climb  the  logs  that  cling  to  the 
steep  incline  only  by  lodging  against 
friends  that  still  stand  in  the  pride  of  life. 


Here  the  horse  you  have  so  much  admired 
for  jumping  any  log  that  he  could  get  his 
nose  over,  and  for  sliding  down  hill  as  long 
as  the  skin  held  on  his  rump,  declines  to 
be  farther  amused,  and  you  dare  not  drag 
him  down  the  hill  for  fear  you  will  never 
get  him  back.  But  this  was  the  least  of 
our  troubles.  Several  nights  before  we 
had  reached  this  stronghold  of  the  elk  the 
horses  had  eaten  out  all  the  feed  we  could 
find,  and  we  would  have  had  to  move  on, 
even  had  we  not  wished  to.  Far  as  the  eye 
could  sweep  from  the  tops  of  the  mighty 
ridges  not  a  spot  of  brighter  green  that 
would  mark  the  little,  open  meadow  or 
swale  of  grass  was  to  be  seen.  Neither  on 
the  tops  where  the  serried  ranks  of  pines 
stood  black  against  the  sky,  nor  in  the 
misty  blue  in  which  the  great  depths  lay 
sleeping  as  in  the  dawn  of  the  last  century, 
was  there  anything  in  sight  that  could  be 
called  feed.  For  three  days  the  horses  had 
been  living  mostly  on  wild  peas  too  young 
to  be  very  nutritious,  and  they  were  al- 
ready falling  off  with  hard  work.  They 
had  to  be  kept  up,  or  we  would  have  a 
hundred  miles  to  walk  out  of  the  woods 
and  be  forced  to  leave  most  of  our  bag- 
gage behind. 

We  could  only  push  on  and  look  for 
grass,  and  we  skirted  the  south  end  of  the 
great  basin  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Co- 
quille  until,  from  a  ridge  nearly  a  mile 
high,  we  looked  down  on  the  one  hand  upon 
the  winding  lines  of  green  that  marked  the 
divides  between  the  arms  of  the  Coquille 
and,  on  the  other,  into  the  valley  of  Rogue 
River,  whose  rushing  waters  swept  in 
silvery  curves  through  little  green  mead- 
ows that  we  could  not  reach.  In  great 
precipices  the  hill  tumbled  away  so  that 
the  stream,  though  nearly  five  thousand 
feet  below,  seemed  almost  at  our  feet; 
while  between  us  and  the  distant  sea  that 
shone  beneath  the  sinking  sun,  the  only 
available  path  was  a  knife-blade  ridge  that 
wound  in  devious  curves  of  ragged  rock 
and  shaggy  timber.  We  followed  this  until 
it  became  dangerously  narrow,  and  a  short 
trip  ahead  on  foot  showed  it  too  narrow 
beyond  to  turn  a  horse  around  on  in  case 
one  could  not  go  ahead.  The  sides  were 
too  steep  for  travel  and  covered  with  sliding 
shingle,  while  the  prospect  of  descending 
the  basin  of  the  Coquille  and  crossing  its  nu- 
merous arms  winding  through  perpendicular 
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cliffs,  and  amid  timber  so  dense  that  the 
ground  was  nowhere  visible,  seemed  almost 
as  bad.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  turn 
back,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  we 
reached  good  grass  again,  with  one  horse  so 
weak  that  he  had  to  be  abandoned  and  with 
most  of  the  others  badly  used  up.  I  had  been 
in  many  a  rough  spot  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  in  Mexico,  but  never  saw  anything 
equal  to  this  for  steady  hard  work,  chiefly 
because  the  horses  had  to  be  relieved  so 
much. 

Yet  nowhere  have  I  seen  woods  in  such 
grand  combinations  of  hill  and  dale.  It  is 
this  combination  that  makes  it  so  difficult 
to  traverse  that  it  is  not  yet  surveyed, 
though  containing  the  finest  timber  of  the 
coast.  It  is  almost  a  virgin  wilderness. 
Casting  a  line  into  the  pool  below  the  falls 
on  the  Coquille,  one  would  say  that  a  fly 
had  never  been  cast  there  before — which 
would  probably  be  the  truth.  A  dozen 
lines  of  silvery  light  shot  from  as  many 
directions  almost  before  it  touched  the 
water.  Had  the  fish  not  been  so  large  it 
would  have  been  as  easy  to  catch  two  or 
three  at  a  time  as  to  take  one.  Rainbow 
and  cut-throat,  steel-head  and  salmon- 
trout,  all  flashed  and  dashed  about  at 
every  cast  of  the  fly  in  a  way  that  would 
have  crazed  the  wretch  who  fishes  for 
count.  The  whole  stream  seems  full  of 
them,  and  far  up  the  little  creeks  where  you 
camp  on  your  way  into  the  woods  you  can 
find  enough  for  the  reasonable  angler.  It 
is  much  the  same  with  the  grouse  and  the 
quail.  No  valley  quail  are  found  here, 
but  one  who  cared  to  do  it  could  in  many 
places  kill  a  hundred  mountain  quail  in  a 
day.  We  took  our  pleasure  in  looking  at 
them  as  they  stole  away  up  the  hillsides 
in  wondering  distrust  at  the  strangers, 
which  it  was  evident  they  had  never  seen 
before.  How  many  dusky  grouse  one  could 
kill  we  never  tried  to  learn,  but  one  time 
when  we  thought  it  well  to  lay  in  a  supply 
we  bagged  sixteen  in  less  than  an  hour. 


The  cougar  is  here  as  well  as  the  fox  and 
the  wolf,  but  of  course  they  are  too  sly  to 
be  seen  by  any  noisy  party.  Their  tracks 
are  plain  on  the  sandy  bars  and  on  the 
passes  among  the  rocks  where  travel  is 
easy.  The  same  with  the  bear,  who  are  more 
abundant  here  than  elsewhere  in  the  south 
of  Oregon.  It  was  out  of  season  for  them, 
and  without  dogs  they  can  be  found  only 
in  acorn  time  with  any  approach  to  cer- 
tainty. The  only  one  we  saw  was  on  a  bar 
in  the  Coquille,  a  mere  black  speck  on 
shining  sand  over  a  mile  away.  The  great 
tumbling  lines  of  mighty  trees  and  rocky 
ridges  that  formed  the  stairs  necessary  to 
descend  to  that  bar,  with  the  strong  prob- 
ability of  never  finding  him  even  if  one  got 
down,  led  us  all  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  entirely  too  early  in  the  season,  and 
that  the  bear  would  necessarily  be  very 
poor  and  his  hide  worthless.  But  in  the 
fall  when  acorns  are  ripe  and  the  bears  fat, 
there  is  probably  no  better  place  in  the 
world  than  many  parts  of  this  section,  to 
insure  one  not  a  bear,  but  several  of  them, 
with  all  the  deer  one  cares  to  shoot  at,  and, 
if  you  can  find  feed,  an  elk  also.  But  it  is 
useless  to  try  to  carry  feed  in,  and  every- 
thing possible  must  be  left  at  home.  We 
did  not  even  take  a  tent,  preferring  to  risk 
the  chances  on  getting  wet  to  having  the 
horses  loaded  with  anything  not  absolutely 
essential.  Traveling  in  this  way  one  can 
get  through  many  places  where  a  party 
that  starts  with  the  idea  of  being  "com- 
fortable" would  stand  appalled  at  the  idea 
of  taking  horses.  But  even  then  the 
horses  must  be  raised  in  mountains  and 
timber,  and  be  windfall  jumpers  from 
birth.  Plenty  of  such  can  be  hired  for 
fifty  cents  a  day,  and  then,  with  compan- 
ions that  will  not  back  out,  there  is  no  more 
pleasant  trip  for  one  who  loves  wild  and 
varied  scenery  and  can  enjoy  looking  at 
game  and  fish  almost  as  well  with  the  rod 
or  gun  lashed  fast  in  the  pack  as  with  it  in 
his  hand. 
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CHAPTER    XV 

MR.    HANRAHAN    DELIVERS    A    MESSAGE 

HE  Panhandle  culti- 
vates action  at  the 
expense  of  words, 
and  ever  does 
more  than  it  says. 
When  the  buck- 
board  mules  pulled 
up  short  in  front 
of  Mr.  Hanrahan's 
saloon,  a  dozen 
ready  hands  seized  Robert  and  Locoed 
Charlie,  and  bore  them,  not  tenderly, 
but  promptly — which  was  of  more  con- 
sequence— into  the  barroom.  No  one  ex- 
claimed; no  one  questioned.  So  far  as 
any  overt  expression  of  wonder  or  curios- 
ity went,  one  might  have  supposed  that  the 
advent  of  two  half-frozen,  half-senseless 
gentlemen,  with  coats  cut  to  rags,  and 
who  made  their  appearance  on  a  galloping 
buckboard,  was  an  everyday  experience 
at  the  'Dobe  Walls.  Once  inside,  the  ready- 
handed  ones  applied  the  usual  remedy  of 
rum. 

Local  belief  held  by  a  theory  that,  what- 
ever the  malady,  from  gunshot  wounds  to 
a  cold  in  the  head,  the  sovereign  prescrip- 
tion was  rum.  Robert  and  Locoed  Charlie 
therefore  were  copiously  subjected  to  that 
restorative.  Locoed  Charlie,  more  inured 
to  the  weather  as  well  as  the  cures  of  the 
Panhandle,  rapidly  revived  under  this 
treatment,  and  was  shortly  his  former  old- 
time  addle-pated  self. 

"He's  the  same  hopeless  eediot  he  was," 
said  Mr.  Hanrahan,  who  had  borne  a  fore- 
most part  and  in  truth  donated  the  rum. 
"Wherefore,  I  pronounces  him  out  o' 
danger." 


Robert,  of  lesser  stamina  and  a  consti- 
tution never  robust,  did  not  display  Locoed 
Charlie's  recuperative  powers.  It  took 
double  the  time  and  rum  called  for  by  his 
fellow-sufferer  to  bring  him  about.  At 
that,  he  no  sooner  emerged  from  the  leth- 
argy of  the  snow  than  he  fell  before  the 
awful  power  of  the  medicine.  But  with 
this  difference.  Whereas,  it  took  but  two 
hours  to  save  him  from  the  snow,  it  was 
long  into  the  next  day  before  he  was  res- 
cued from  the  rum. 

When  Robert  was  able  to  see  and  hear 
and  talk  lucidly,  he  complained  of  pains  in 
his  chest  and  head.  The  pains  in  the  head 
alarmed  no  one,  it  being  remembered  that 
he  was  a  tenderfoot,  fresh  from  a  feeble 
East,  and  unused  to  the  liquors  of  a  buffalo 
country.  The  pain  in  the  chest  might  have 
a  darker  meaning.  The  local  conclusion 
was  fairly  voiced  by  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

"  You  see,  boys,"  said  that  worthy  publi- 
can, addressing  the  citizenry  of  the  'Dobe 
Walls,  in  all  seven  souls,  including  Mer- 
chant Wright — "you  see,  boys,  my  rum 
has  considerable  body,  and  most  likely  the 
headache  is  doo  to  them  libations.  Now, 
as  to  said  aches  in  his  lungs,  I  ain't  none 
so  shore.  He's  a  mighty  puny  substitoote 
for  a  man,  an'  it's  plumb  inside  the  bettin' 
that  he  ups  an'  has  pnoomonia  as  the 
f roots  of  this.  Which  he  looks  plenty 
pulmonary,  thataway — this  Bar-Z  person 
does. " 

"That's  whatever,"  said  Bill  Gatling. 

Robert  was  not  present  when  his  con- 
dition was  thus  discussed.  Although  his 
wits  and  his  blood  had  resumed  their 
wonted  activities,  he  felt  weak  and  dizzy, 
and  had  gone  back  to  the  blanket  couch 
prepared  for  him  in  Mr.  Hanrahan's  back 
room.  He  went  the  more  readily,  since  he 
was  assured  by  a  no  less  expert  opinion 
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than  Merchant  Wright's  that  the  snow, 
which  was  now  melting  almost  as  rapidly 
as  it  had  fallen,  would  so  swell  the  river 
that  to  talk  of  trying  the  Tascosa  ford  was 
merest  madness. 

"Stop  right  here  with  Ned  Hanrahan 
and  me,"  said  Mr.  Wright  emphatically. 
"  It's  the  best  you  can  do.  If  you  were  to 
blunder  into  the  ford  in  its  present  shape, 
you  wouldn't  last  as  long  as  a  dollar  at 
roulette." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do?"  complained 
Robert.  "I've  pressing  business  at  the 
Cross-8  ranch." 

"It  '11  have  to  wait,"  returned  Mr. 
Wright.  "Here  you  must  stay  until 
Scotty  arrives.  That  ought  to  be  only  a 
matter  of  days.  When  Scotty  shows  up, 
he'll  rig  you  out  with  something  and  put 
you  as  far  as  the  Cross-8." 

"Where  is  the  driver  I  came  with?" 

"Locoed  Charlie?  Oh,  he  lost  so  much 
time  foolin'  round  in  that  norther,  he  had 
to  start  East  again  this  morning." 

Robert  groaned. 

"  You  might  as  well  take  it  easy,"  coun- 
seled Mr.  Wright,  who  had  been  so  long 
in  the  West  that  he  accepted  with  phil- 
osophy such  exigencies  as  blizzards,  swollen 
fords,  broken  axletrees,  rum  and  other  in- 
terruptions to  travel.  "That's  my  word: 
Take  it  easy!" 

Moonlight  had  been  gone  four  hours,  and 
despite  the  snow  that  still  obstructed  the 
trail  in  many  melting  drifts,  was  already 
half  way  to  Tascosa. 

"  I  have  a  foggy  recollection,"  said  Robert 
feebly,  to  the  attentive  Mr.  Hanrahan,  "of 
some  one  lashing  us  through  the  storm." 

"Which  it's  a  heap  nacheral  you-all 
should,"  said  Mr.  Hanrahan  encouragingly, 
"seein'  that  Old  Tom  Moonlight  wore  out 
a  twelve-foot  blacksnake  on  you  an'  Lo- 
coed Charlie." 

"Was  it  this  man  Moonlight?"  asked 
Robert,  a  bit  huskily.  "Did  he  save  my 
life?" 

"That's  what  they'd  call  it,  I  reckon, 
back  in  the  East." 

"Where  is  he?"  asked  Robert,  after  a 
dubious  wait. 

"Which  he's  gone.  But  he  leaves  word 
for  you  in  case  you  takes  to  expressin' 
gratitood  an'  thanks — him  savin'  your  life 
thataway." 

"A  word?" 


"He  lays  a  heap  of  stress  on  you  not 
feelin'  grateful.  Looks  like  he's  kind  o' 
sot  agin  you,  an'  so  he  declines  in  advance 
to  be  cumbered  with  your  thanks.  Like- 
wise, I'm  to  say  that  once  havin'  fixed  his 
heart  on  killin'  a  part'lar  buffalo,  he  ups 
an'  stretches  an  Injun  who's  goin'  to  down 
it;  after  which,  said  savage  bein'  rubbed 
out,  he  bowls  over  the  bull  himse'f." 

Moonlight's  message,  so  obscure  and  yet 
so  ominous,  troubled  Robert.  He  twisted 
the  tangle  of  it  in  his  thoughts.  It  was  as 
Greek;  none  the  less  he  could  feel  a  threat 
in  it. 

"And  yet,"  thought  Robert,  "it  isn't 
possible  that  he  should  know!  Unless" — 
and  here  he  broke  into  a  cold  sweat — "un- 
less Don  Anton  has  let  the  secret  out. 
But  no;  that  is  beyond  belief.  He  hates 
the  man  and  would  keep  our  plans  close. 
As  for  Jose*  of  the  Knife,  that  pet  assassin 
of  Don  Anton  is  with  the  Kiowas." 

Robert  strove  to  reassure  himself;  but 
do  what  he  would,  a  chill  fear,  like  a  snake, 
coiled  itself  about  his  heart.  There  was 
menace  in  that  message.  Either  it  meant 
nothing,  or  it  threatened  his  life.  It  pre- 
mised his  gratitude,  and  refused  it.  The 
man  who  saved  his  life  wanted  none  of  his 
thanks,  and  told  him  so.  These  aided  the 
theory  that  mischief  was  afoot  in  that 
otherwise  foolish  allegory  of  the  buffalo. 
He  had  saved  Robert's  life,  that  he  himself 
might  later  have  the  joy  of  taking  it! 
What  else? 

Robert  frightened  himself  with  these 
surmises  until  his  cowardly  heart  was  sick 
with  them.  However,  he  must  go  for- 
ward as  he  and  Don  Anton  had  planned. 
It  was  now  too  late  to  withdraw.  Be- 
sides, weak  as  he  was  and  craven,  Robert 
would  dare  much  rather  than  lose  the  Gor- 
don fortune.  If  this  Moonlight,  who  was 
young  Alan,  had  learned  of  the  fortune  that 
waited  for  his  coming  in  old  Somerset,  it 
made  the  greater  reason  for  acting  swiftly. 
He  must  get  back  to  Don  Anton,  get  back 
to  the  Bar-Z  with  speed.  By  discovering 
what  Don  Anton  knew,  as  well  as  what 
Aunt  Tilda  and  the  others  knew,  he  might 
gain  some  half-clear  knowledge  of  the 
present  trend  of  events.  He  could  then 
guess  as  to  what  new  facts  had  come  into 
the  possession  of  that  hated  one  who  stood 
so  much  in  his  way. 

"And  to  think."  groaned  Robert,  "that 
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I,  who  left  the  Chesapeake  to  avoid  him, 
should  by  that  move  bring  him  to  light! 
Was  ever  man  so  cursed?  Unless  re- 
moved, this  savage  Alan  will  wrest  from 
me  the  Gordon  fortune!  He  has  but  to 
discover  himself  and  I  am  lost; — unless — 
unless  Don  Anton  and  his  Kiowas  can  save 
me." 

CHAPTER    XVI 

ETHEL,    THE    UNMAIDENLY 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  days,  as  Merchant 
Wright  had  foretold,  when  Scotty,  the 
government  mail  contractor,  came  down 
from  Tascosa.  The  days  seemed  as  so 
many  ages  to  Robert,  who  was  nervously 
eager  to  see  Don  Anton.  He  felt  sur- 
rounded by  dark  uncertainties,  the  mildest 
of  them  a  deadly  peril. 

Would  Scotty  take  him  to  the  Cross-8? 
was  Robert's  question. 

Scotty  was  in  no  sort  hard  to  deal  with. 
He  would  convey  Robert  as  far  as  Tascosa, 
and  then  leave  it  to  an  underling  to  take 
him  from  Tascosa  to  the  Cross-8. 

"You  see,"  explained  Scotty,  "the  Red 
Bull  an'  me  ain't  what  you-all  might  term 
as  thick  as  thieves.  For  which  reason  I 
don't  care,  personal,  to  introode  on  his 
privacy.  However,  one  of  my  drivers  will 
freight  you  over,  so  it's  all  the  same." 

"Be  ready  to-morry  mornin', "  said 
Scotty,  as  he  turned  into  Mr.  Hanrahan's 
bar.  "Which  we'll  pull  out  about  second 
drink  time." 

"Eight  o'clock,  he  means,"  said  Mer- 
chant Wright,  interpreting. 

The  next  afternoon  saw  Robert  at  the 
Cross-8.  He  drew  a  long,  albeit  painful 
breath — for  those  aches  held  by  him  with 
malignant  loyalty — and  felt  as  might  Ma- 
gellan when  he  had  circumnavigated  the 
globe. 

Robert  found  Don  Anton  waiting,  his 
shoulder  out  of  its  bandages.  There  is 
such  a  commodity  in  nature  as  the  law  of 
compensation.  The  Panhandle  might  be 
quick  at  inflicting  wounds;  it  was  just  as 
quick  at  healing  them,  and  Don  Anton's 
knife-pierced  shoulder  was  now  as  good  as 
new.  Also,  he  was  fumingly  impatient  to  go 
upon  that  congenial  business  of  vengeance. 

"  Did  you  bring  the  paper?"  queried  Don 
Anton,  the  moment  he  could  get  Robert 
alone. 


"It  is  here,"  replied  Robert,  putting 
into  the  dark,  slim  hands  of  Don  Anton  a 
document  which  he  took  from  his  pocket. 
"There  it  is  in  black  and  white:  'Blain- 
ey  against  Moonlight.'  Here,  too,  is  the 
patent  to  the  land.  It  covers  the  square 
mile — a  full  section  in  fact — on  which  the 
Dove's  Nest  stands." 

"You're  sure?" 

"  I  have  the  word  of  the  best  lawyer  in 
Austin.  Besides,  they  knew  in  the  Land 
Office  the  section  that  had  held  the  old 
trading  post." 

"  Bueno!"  cried  Don  Anton,  running  over 
the  papers.  "They  are  very  necessary. 
That  fool,  Jose  of  the  Knife,  would  be 
willing  to  play  sheriff,  or  assassin,  or  any- 
thing we  please  without  the  papers.  But 
for  myself,  and  particularly  sir.ce  we  are  in 
Texas  and  not  in  New  Mexico  where  I  live, 
I  prefer  to  have  them.  Then  when  this 
Moonlight  is  blotted  out,  we  can  show  that 
he  was  in  the  wrong  and  we  in  the  right." 

"I  thought  you  said,"  observed  Robert 
tremulously,  "that  the  work  would  be  done 
by  Kiowas,  and  would  later  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  Indians." 

"So  I  did!  So  it  will!  However,  In- 
dians sometimes  tell  their  agents,  and  it  is 
best  to  be  ready  with  explanations." 

"The  Kiowas  will  do  the  work?" 

"They  were  not  so  ready  as  I  could 
wish.  I  had  thought  they  would  be  head- 
long to  revenge  Sun  Boy,  whom  this  Moon- 
light knifed.  But  no;  the  scoundrels  said 
that  Sun  Boy  died  a  long  time  ago,  and 
their  hearts  had  forgotten  him.  Besides, 
they  pointed  out  that  his  death  was  fair. 
It  took  a  wagon-load  of  calico  and  blankets 
and  tobacco  and  rum,  and  all  the  eloquence 
of  Jose  of  the  Knife,  to  bring  them  to 
terms." 

"But  they  have  agreed?" 

"It  is  settled!  Jose  of  the  Knife  will 
bring  twenty  of  the  young,  fighting  bucks 
across  the  Canadian  whenever  we  are 
ready." 

"And  that  will  be  when?" 

"One  week  from  to-day.  I  shall  send 
a  courier  to-night,  with  orders  to  Jose*  of 
the  Knife." 

"You  are  sure  we  can  rely  on  them?" 
asked  Robert,  whose  heart  could  ever  be 
depended  upon  to  turn  weak  at  a  crisis. 

"Have  courage,  amigol"  returned  Don 
Anton,  not  without  the  suggestion  of  a 
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sneer.  "Those  twenty,  who  will  follow 
Jose*  of  the  Knife  across  the  Canadian, 
are  one  and  all  his  blood  relatives.  They 
are  brothers,  nephews,  and  cousins  of  his 
mother.  Rest  sure,  he  would  never  start, 
unless  he  were  as  certain  of  them  as  he  is 
of  himself." 

Robert  planned  to  go  on  to  the  Bar-Z. 
The  week  that  would  intervene  before 
Jose*  of  the  Knife  in  his  unusual  role  of 
peace-officer,  together  with  his  unique 
posse  comitatus  of  Kiowas,  descended  upon 
the  Dove's  Nest,  gave  him  ample  time. 

Don  Anton  was  inclined  to  oppose  his 
going  to  the  Bar-Z. 

"It  would  be  better  if  you  stayed  here 
until  it  is  over,"  he  argued. 

Robert,  however,  wouldn't  listen.  He 
must  see  Aunt  Tilda,  and  learn  whether 
anything  had  been  uncovered  during  his 
absence,  that  should  have  taught  either 
her  or  "the  runagate  Alan" — as  Robert  in- 
variably dubbed  Moonlight  in  his  thoughts 
— their  blood  relationship  to  one  another, 
and  per  consequence  the  estate  in  old 
Somerset  waiting  so  patiently  the  coming 
of  the  heir.  That  word  of  obscure  menace, 
delivered  by  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Hanrahan, 
continued  to  haunt  him.  Therefore,  he 
must  go  to  the  Bar-Z.  He  pledged  his 
word  with  Don  Anton  to  return  by  the 
fourth  day. 

Robert  proposed  an  early  morning  start 
for  the  Bar-Z;  but  as  events  befell,  he 
didn't  make  it.  That  night  the  pains  in 
his  lungs  were  multiplied  by  ten ;  he  choked 
up,  and  drew  his  breath  with  difficulty. 
A  fever  set  furiously  in,  and  there  were 
moments  when  his  mind  wandered. 

Three  days  after  Robert  was  taken  down, 
Don  Anton's  courier  to  Jose*  of  the  Knife 
returned.  He  came  in,  weary  and  heavy- 
eyed  from  long  riding  without  sleep.  He 
had  delivered  Don  Anton's  message  to 
Jose"  of  the  Knife;  that  reliable  assassin, 
with  his  Kiowas,  would  be  on  time. 

"Jose*  of  the  Knife,"  said  the  courier, 
"sends  word  that  he  and  twenty  Kiowas 
will  be  only  a  day  behind  me.  They  will 
come  with  sharp  knives  and  full  cartridge 
belts,  and  their  faces  will  be  colored  for 
war." 

"That  is  well!"  responded  Don  Anton. 
"You  have  reported  to  me,  Juan;  see  now 
that  you  do  not  make  a  second  report  to 
somebody  else.    Too  many  reports  are  bad 


— for  the  messenger;"  and  the  rico  gave  a 
warning  scowl. 

"Don  Anton  need  have  no  fears,"  re- 
turned Juan.  "I  have  now  no  memory 
of  what  word  Jose*  of  the  Knife  sent  back. 
I  recall  nothing;  neither  why  I  went,  nor 
why  I  returned." 

"That  is  as  it  should  be,  Juan.  A  short 
memory  lengthens  life,  the  padres  say. 
Here  is  money  for  your  hard  riding." 

Don  Anton  clinked  down  a  handful  of 
silver  into  Juan's  expectant  claw.  It  had 
the  effect  of  wiping  away  much  of  the 
weariness  from  that  faithful  individual's 
face. 

"With  a  little  luck  from  the  saints," 
quoth  Don  Anton,  "you  may  now  play  a 
week  at  monte  before  you  are  again  poor." 

Robert's  illness  did  not  disable  Don  An-^ 
ton's  plans.  He  resolved  to  send  Jose* 
of  the  Knife  upon  his  Dove's  Nest  mission 
of  murder,  without  reference  to  Robert. 

"  I  have  the  papers,"  reflected  Don  An- 
ton. "What  more  should  I  require? 
Also,  I  shall  be  careful  to  have  Jose  of 
the  Knife  remember  that  he  goes  for  this 
gringo,  Robert,  and  not  for  me.  His  being 
ill  will  be  all  the  better.  Besides,  he  could 
do  nothing  if  he  were  well.  He  has  no 
courage,  no  force.  His  heart  would  fail 
him;   he  would  only  be  in  the  way." 

Jose*  of  the  Knife  was  as  good  as  his 
message.  The  evening  following  the  day 
that  witnessed  the  arrival  of  Juan,  Jose 
of  the  Knife  rode  into  the  Cross-8.  He 
came  alone,  and  to  the  two  or  three  Mexi- 
cans with  whom  he  passed  a  word,  he  said 
that  he  had  been  to  Tascosa.  Not  one 
hint  did  he  breathe  concerning  those 
twenty  Rabbit  Ear  Kiowas  who,  a  mile  to 
the  west,  splashed  across  the  Canadian  in 
his  company  that  very  afternoon.  He  re- 
served those  tidings  for  Don  Anton. 

"Where  are  they?"  asked  the  young 
rico,  when  Jose  of  the  Knife  had  told  him 
how  all  things  were  in  readiness  for  the  red 
work  he  contemplated. 

"  I  left  them  camped  in  Chico  canon,  ten 
miles  away.  No  one  goes  there;  and  there 
is  little  chance  that  they  will  be  seen.  If 
they  are  they  will  say  they  have  come  to 
hunt  the  buffalo." 

Don  Anton  considered. 

"How  far  are  they  from  the  Dove's 
Nest?"  he  asked. 

"  Four  hours." 
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"Here  then  are  the  papers,"  and  Don 
Anton  gave  Jose  of  the  Knife  the  docu- 
ments which  Robert  had  brought  up  from 
Austin.  "Give  heed  to  them;  they  must 
not  be  lost.  By  these  papers  this  Moon- 
light is  a  robber,  and  has  stolen  the  Dove's 
Nest.  It  is  now  for  you  to  take  it  from 
him.  He  will  fight;  but  you  and  your 
Kiowas  must  not  mind  that.  Remember, 
he  has  wronged  me ! 

"Your  best  time  should  be  at  daybreak. 
No,  not  to-morrow;  the  morning  of  the 
day  after.  It  should  be  a  surprise,  you 
understand?" 

Jose  of  the  Knife  replied  that  he  thor- 
oughly understood.  He  seemed  hurt  at 
the  intimation  that  by  any  stress  of  noon- 
day gallantry  he  might  be  found  so  weakly 
brave  as  to  give  the  hated  Moonlight  notice 
cf  his  coming. 

"They  shall  take  him  alive!"  cried 
Jose  of  the  Knife,  in  ecstasy  at  the  no- 
tion. "They  step  like  cats,  my  Kiowas; 
they  may  easily  make  him  captive.  Then 
it  shall  be  the  fire,  as  you  say.  That 
should  much  rejoice  my  Kiowas;  for  most 
of  them  are  young,  and  never  saw  a  man 
burned  at  the  stake." 

"  If  I  should  not  appear,"  said  Don  An- 
ton, as  Jose"  mounted  his  pony  for  the 
Kiowa  camp,  "do  not  wait  for  me." 

"  I  understand,"  returned  Jose  of  the 
Knife,  as  he  spurred  away. 

It  was  the  day  after  the  conference  be- 
tween Don  Anton  and  Jose  of  the  Knife. 
Aunt  Tilda,  worn  with  her  almost  ceaseless 
vigils,  and  reassured  as  to  Robert's  con- 
dition, withdrew  from  the  sick  room  to 
steal  a  little  sleep.  She  left  an  old  Mexi- 
can crone,  Juanita,  to  look  after  the  wants 
of  Robert.  The  invalid  was  in  a  fitful 
slumber,  full  of  starts  and  wakenings;  but 
there  would  at  the  worst  be  nothing  re- 
quired beyond  pouring  an  occasional  cup 
of  water,  and  old  Juanita  could  attend  to 
that. 

Don  Anton,  with  Aunt  Tilda  gone, 
thought  it  a  fair  time  to  have  a  talk  with 
Robert. 

"You  may  go,"  said  Don  Anton  to 
Juanita,  as  he  entered  the  sick  room. 

Juanita  was  slow  in  starting,  not  being 
settled  in  her  own  aged  mind  as  to  whether 
she  should  go  or  no. 

"Vamosl"  cried  Don  Anton,  with  such  a 
ferocious  emphasis  that  it  sent  old  Juanita 


whirling  through  the  door,  and  into  the 
■patio,  as  though  she  had  received  a  shove. 

That  "Vamosl"  not  only  expelled  eld 
Juanita,  but  it  aroused  Robert.  His  hol- 
low eyes  opened  wide  at  sight  of  Don 
Anton. 

"It  is  nothing,"  said  the  young  rico. 
"  I  came  to  tell  you  that  all  is  arranged,  and 
our  vengeance  sure." 

Then  Don  Anton  related  in  detail  his 
instructions  to  Jose  of  the  Knife. 

"They  will  burn  this  gray-eyed  rascal!" 
cried  he.  "It  is  a  pity  that  you  are  not 
able  to  go  with  us.  It  will  be  a  revenge 
worth  having  and  seeing." 

It  was  by  no  means  certain  that  Rob- 
ert's wan  cheek  had  flushed  with  joy.  Don 
Anton  himself  regarded  the  color  that  his 
news  had  summoned  to  Robert's  face  as 
an  evidence  cf  trepidation;  for  he  mut- 
tered : 

"  It  is  as  I  thought.  This  sickness  is  for 
the  good.  He  is  already  afraid,  and,  if  he 
were  up,  he  would  ruin  our  design." 

Robert  made  no  direct  response  to  Don 
Anton,  but  remained  silent.  The  prospect 
of  that  bloody  programme,  prepared  for  the 
coming  daybreak  at  the  Dove's  Nest,  had 
shaken  him.  His  eyes,  big  and  hollow 
with  sickness,  were  seen  to  waver;  they 
roved  hither  and  yon  in  a  troubled  way. 
At  last  he  asked: 

"Is  Professor  Doremus  here?" 

Don  Anton's  black  mustache  twitched 
like  the  whiskers  of  a  cat;  an  evil  smile 
half  parted  his  thin  lips. 

"He  has  business  every  day  and  all  day 
long,  your  Professor  Doremus,  that  carries 
him  an  hour's  ride  away.  He  and  this  fel- 
low of  Moonlight's,  the  man  Home,  are 
busy  about  a  sand  hill.  No,  I  don't  know 
what  they  do;  maybe  they  dig  for  treas- 
ures. However,  it  is  good;  it  removes 
your  inquisitive  professor  at  the  time  I 
wish  him  absent." 

"And  Captain  Ruggles?" 

Robert  put  the  query  in  an  agitated 
whisper.  His  weak  anxiety  to  bring  about 
a  halt  in  those  Kiowa  arrangements  was 
evident.  It  caused  Don  Anton  to  laugh- 
outright — being  so  evident  and  yet  so 
futile.  It  was  a  condition  calculated  to 
amuse  the  young  rico.  The  pain,  mental 
or  physical,  of  another  was  always  pleasant 
to  him;   and  he  did  not  like  Robert. 

"The  Red  Bull,"  said  Don  Anton,  "is 
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also  away.  He  started  for  the  'Dobe 
Walls  this  morning,  and  will  be  gone  a 
fortnight.  No,  ami  go" — this,  soothingly — 
"you  need  have  no  alarms.  Neither  the 
Red  Bull  nor  your  busybody  professor  can 
interrupt." 

It  was  a  joy  to  Don  Anton  thus  to  tan- 
talize Robert.  However,  what  he  told  of 
the  Red  Bull  was  true.  That  astute  owner 
of  the  Cross-8  no  sooner  heard  that  Jose 
cf  the  Knife  had  returned,  than  he  remem- 
bered a  deal  of  urgent  business  between 
himself  and  Merchant  Wright.  In  case 
anything  upon  which  the  fretful  temper 
of  a  Panhandle  public  might  thereafter 
find  complaint  should  come  to  pass  within 
questioning  distance  of  the  'Dobe  Walls, 
the  prudent  Red  Bull  proposed  for  himself 
an  alibi. 

With  the  Red  Bull  and  Professor  Dore- 
mus  both  absent,  Robert  was  helpless. 
He  couldn't  tell  Aunt  Tilda,  couldn't  tell 
Ethel.  To  do  so  would  accomplish  noth- 
ing. Bedfast,  weak,  cut  off  from  counsel, 
Robert  sank  back  on  his  pillow  with  a 
groan. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Don  Anton,  imitat- 
ing sympathetic  concern.  "You  are  not 
strong  enough  to  bear  good  tidings,  and 
even  joy  can  injure  the  sick.  Think  as 
little  as  possible.  But  if  thoughts  will 
come,  why,  then,  cheer  your  heart  by  re- 
flecting that  nothing  now  can  save  that 
Moonlight.  He  will  throw  no  more  knives 
when  the  fire  is  done  with  him." 

Don  Anton  left  Robert  burning  with 
fever.  Outside  in  the  -patio  he  met  old 
Juanita;  her  bleared  eyes  followed  him  as 
he  walked  away.  When  he  was  out  of 
sight,  old  Juanita  did  not  return  to  Robert; 
she  went  straight  to  the  Dona  Inez. 

Later,  by  an  hour,  Aunt  Tilda  came  in 
to  Robert.  She  found  him,  to  her  dismay, 
weaker  and  worse  off  than  at  any  time 
since  he  had  been  taken  ill.  At  this  she 
could  not  blame  herself  too  much. 

Ethel,  at  the  Cross-8,  found  herself  much 
alone.  The  Dona  Inez  commonly  was 
not  available  for  social  purposes  until  late 
in  the  afternoon.  Not  that  the  Dona  Inez 
was  busy  over  household  affairs.  The 
Cross-8  would  have  fared  but  dismally 
had  the  Dona  Inez  undertaken  the  direc- 
tion of  its  domestic  destinies;  for  our 
blooming  senorita  made  a  specialty  of  ig- 
norance on  matters  of  housewifely  concern. 


Her  brown  little  hands,  the  size  and  almost 
the  color  of  October  leaves,  would  have 
managed  badly  at  anything  more  recondite 
than  making  chocolate  or  rolling  cigarettes. 

It  was  the  day  when  Don  Anton  paid 
Robert  that  disturbing  visit.  Ethel  had 
ordered  Cato  to  saddle  Jet;  she  was  in  a 
mood  for  a  gallop,  the  weather  being  bright 
and  crisp. 

As  she  stood  waiting,  whipping  her  rid- 
ing-skirt with  the  rawhide  quirt,  she  was 
more  than  a  trifle  astonished  to  observe 
one  of  the  Cross-8  retainers  leading  up 
Muchachito,  the  bay  pony  that  was  the 
particular  pet  of  the  Dona  Inez.  Much- 
achito was  saddled  and  bridled  and  fully 
equipped.  This  made  Ethel  wonder. 
Could  it  be  that  the  Doha  Inez,  defying 
precedent,  contemplated  a  ride  at  that 
hour?  She  should  now  be  but  half  through 
her  chocolate,  her  cigarettes  and  her  word- 
less feline  musings. 

The  two  ponies,  Jet  and  Muchachito, 
were  brought  up  together;  for  those  orders 
to  saddle  had  been  issued  about  the  same 
time.  Ethel  resolved  to  find  the  Doha 
Inez.  If  she  were  for  a  canter,  she  should 
have  Ethel's  company. 

Just  as  Ethel  reached  the  door  of  the 
Dona  Inez's  room,  that  young  lady  came 
out.  Like  Ethel,  she  was  arrayed  for  the 
saddle.  Unlike  Ethel,  there  was  in  her 
face  a  look  of  activity,  and  a  daring  energy 
suppressed  and  held  in  check,  lest  question 
be  excited. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  Doha  Inez  at  sight 
of  Ethel,  "this  is  better  than  I  hoped.  I 
sent  Juanita  for  you.  You  are  ready? 
Come!" 

The  Doha  Inez  brushed  by,  and  the  next 
moment  was  on  Muchachito.  Ethel  was 
scarcely  an  instant  behind  with  Jet.  She 
could  see  that  the  Doha  Inez  was  moved 
of  no  ordinary  reason  in  what  she  was 
about,  and  that,  for  the  nonce,  was  enough. 
Once  free  of  the  Cross-8  and  alone  together, 
Ethel  made  no  doubt  the  explanation 
would  be  forthcoming. 

The  Doha  Inez,  taking  the  lead  at  a 
sharp  canter,  headed  Muchachito  for  the 
south.  There  was  no  trail,  nothing  save 
the  grass  under  foot. 

The  two  girls  were  a  mile  from  the  ranch, 
when  Ethel  spoke. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked. 

It  surprised  Ethel  to  discover  that  her 
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own  nerves  had  become  as  tense  as  a  strung 
bow.  The  excitement  that  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Dona  Inez  was  contagious; 
and  Ethel,  while  not  knowing  its  origin, 
was  beginning  to  feel  it. 

"Don't  ask  me  now!"  returned  the  Dona 
Inez.  "A  little  further,  and  you  shall 
know." 

The  girls  rode  on.  Now  and  then  a 
shadowy  jack  rabbit,  startled  from  beneath 
a  mesquite,  fled  away  to  one  side,  look- 
ing in  its  arrow-swift  flight  like  a  brown 
streak  drawn  across  the  gray  face  of  the 
dust-colored  plain.  An  occasional  coyote 
peered  at  them  from  a  respectful  distance, 
and  tried  to  settle  in  its  narrow  wolf-wits 
whether  or  no  this  sortie  of  two  maidens 
might  mean  a  hunting,  wherein  the  sequel 
would  provide  a  meal. 

The  ponies  were  kept  steadily  to  work 
for  thirty  minutes,  the  Dona  Inez,  with 
Muchachito,  keeping  the  advance.  They 
were  five  miles  from  the  Cross-8  when  a 
broad  trail  was  reached.  At  this,  the 
Dona  Inez  pulled  short  up,  Muchachito 
breathing  deeply,  for  the  pace  had  been 
faster  and  the  distance  longer  than  he 
liked.  Jet,  who  was  more  in  form,  had 
stood  the  journey  better. 

"You  see  the  trail?"  The  Dona  Inez 
pointed  with  her  little  hand.  "It  holds 
to  the  south  through  that  canon.  You 
could  travel  it  for  one  hundred  miles,  and 
never  lose  it." 

"What  is  this  mystery?"  asked  Ethel. 
"You  have  not  brought  me  here  to  show 
me  this  trail." 

"  I  have  brought  you  here,"  returned 
the  Dona  Inez  with  a  gravity  and  a  vigor 
strange  enough  to  Ethel,  "that  you  might 
save  a  life  that  you  love." 

Ethel's  heart  beat  quickly,  and  her 
breathing  became  deep  and  long. 

"See  now!"  cried  the  Dona  Inez,  lapsing 
into  her  manner  of  spiteful  sarcasm,  "my 
Don  Anton  is  a  fool!  He  is  so  great  a  fool 
that,  having  driven  Juanita  from  the  room 
so  that  she  may  not  hear,  he  then  goes 
shouting  his  affairs  so  loud  that,  when  like 
a  true  woman  she  sits  down  beneath  the 
open  window,  she  can  hear  nothing  else. 
This  is  what  you  should  know:  Don  An- 
ton makes  a  plot  with  Robert — who  is  less 
of  a  man  with  even  less  courage  than  Don 
Anton !  They  talked  together  not  an  hour 
back.    To-morrow  at   break  of  day  Jose 


of  the  Knife,  with  a  horde  of  Kiowas,  will 
fall  upon  him  whom  you  love — upon  your 
Senor  Moonlight!  Would  you  save  him? 
Good!  That  trail  leads  direct  to  his  home 
on  the  Palo-Duro — his  Dove's  Nest!  It  is 
a  good  name;  for  the  dove  is  on  her  way." 

Ethel  understood  the  Dona  Inez,  and 
accepted  every  word  without  challenge, 
comment,  question  or  doubt.  The  dread 
import  of  what  she  heard  overmastered 
all  else.  She  never  thought  of  denying 
that  charge  of  love,  or  of  asking  how  or 
when  or  where  the  Dona  Inez  became  in- 
formed of  the  plot.  She  thought  of  but 
one  thing;  all  else  became  small.  As 
though  it  were  pictured  before  her  in  a 
mirror,  there  rose  the  peril  that  over- 
shadowed her  insolent  gray-eyed  one.  At 
that,  instead  of  weak,  she  grew  strong  to 
the  occasion.  Her  splendid  courage,  like 
the  courage  of  a  thoroughbred  horse, 
mounted  in  her  veins  and  flamed  in  her 
face.  Her  eyes  shone  and  glanced  like 
diamonds. 

The  Dona  Inez  beheld  the  flaming  cheek 
and  brightening  eye.  She  misunderstood 
those  signals,  and  read  in  them  the  symp- 
toms of  a  profound  attack  of  modesty  and 
maidenly  reserve.  At  this  her  wrath 
kindled. 

"This  is  no  time,"  she  cried,  hotly  re- 
buking that  misplaced  maidenly  reserve, 
and  condemning  the  virginal  modesty, 
which  she  thought  she  had  discovered — 
"this  is  no  time  for  fine  ladyisms!  It  is 
now  that  you  must  be  a  woman !" 

"  I  shall  go,"  said  Ethel,  simply. 

"And  I  should  go  with  you,"  went  on 
the  Dona  Inez,  softening  as  she  saw  her 
error;  "but  there  are  many  reasons 
against  it.  One  is  that  I'm  Don  Anton's 
betrothed  wife." 

"You  will  not  marry  him  now!"  ex- 
claimed Ethefwith  a  thrill  of  horror; — "mar- 
ry him,  a  murderer!  who  sets  his  savage 
braves  to  assassinate  an  innocent  man!" 

"Oh  yes,  but  I  shall!"  returned  the 
Dona  Inez,  with  a  sort  of  cynical  sweetness. 
"Neither  is  your  Senor  Moonlight  such  a 
paragon  of  peace  and  innocence !  I  should 
not  send  you  to  warn  him,  only  I  love  you. 
Besides,  I  do  not  favor  creeping  upon  folk 
in  their  sleep,  to  drive  knives  through 
their  hearts." 

The  Dona  Inez  spoke  now  in  a  manner 
more  composed. 
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"You  have  plenty  of  time,"  she  ex- 
plained to  Ethel.  ' "Jose"  of  the  Knife  and 
his  Kiowas  will  not  attack  until  dawn. 
You  should  be  at  the  Dove's  Nest  by  dark. 
You  have  but  to  give  your  Senor  Moon- 
light the  word,  and,  my  heart  for  it,  he 
will  know  what  to  do." 

The  Dona  Inez  explained  that  no  one 
but  Ethel  could  have  been  intrusted  to 
carry  a  warning  to  the  Dove's  Nest. 

"My  father's  people,"  she  said,  "are  all 
on  the  side  of  Don  Anton.  A  hint  to  one 
of  them,  and  instead  of  going  to  your  Senor 
Moonlight  he  would  have  sought  Don  An- 
ton. As  for  the  sick  Robert,  he  is  deep  in 
the  death  plot.  It  was  that  which  took 
him  to  Austin ;  he  brought  back  papers  to 
make  the  murder  safe.  The  old  gray  man 
— the  old  professor — was  nowhere  to  be 
found,  when  Juanita  had  told  me  of  Don 
Anton  and  the  sick  Robert.  No,  chiquita, 
it  is  you  who  must  save  him!"  The  Dona 
Inez  pushed  Muchachito  up  close,  and 
leaning  from  the  saddle  abruptly  kissed 
Ethel.  "Ah!  I  envy  you!  To  love  one 
like  your  Senor  Moonlight;  and  to  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  saving  him!  Ah, 
that  were  bliss!     Yes;    I  envy  you!" 

With  the  last  word,  the  Dona  Inez 
wheeled  Muchachito,  and  was  off  like  a  bird 
for  the  Cross-8,  before  Ethel  could  collect 
herself.  She  dropped  out  of  sight  in  a  dry 
arroyo,  and  Ethel  was  alone. 

Ethel  turned  Jet  to  the  south  along  that 
broad  brown  strip  of  trail — the  trail  to  the 
Dove's  Nest,  where  dwelt  the  insolent 
gray-eyed  one!  There  was  nothing  of 
faltering,  nothing  of  hesitation,  nothing 
save  a  great  resolution.  She  must  save 
Jaim!  With  this  thought  holding  fast  her 
heart,  what  other  considerations  obtrud- 
ed themselves  were  made  petty  by  com- 
parison. 

Jet  was  strong  and  young  and  fleet,  and 
good  to  carry  the  girlish  weight  of  Ethel 
through  springy,  tireless  hours.  The  Dona 
Inez  had  foretold  her  advent  at  the  Dove's 
Nest  for  dusk.  That  was  four  hours  away. 
Ethel,  learned  in  saddle-craft,  slowed  down 
the  swinging  lope  of  Jet  to  a  gait  that 
should  match  and  last  the  distance. 

As  Jet  swept  southward,  Ethel  tried  to 
analyze  her  own  feelings.  It  set  her  to 
profound  study,  and  she  felt  elated,  up- 
lifted, happy.  Why  should  she  rejoice? 
Did  she  love  this  insolent  gray-eyed  one? 


She  would  have  died  before  confessing  it, 
even  to  herself!  No,  of  course  she  did  not 
love  him!  How  should  she? — a  man  un- 
known to  her! — a  man  of  not  altogether 
unequivocal  repute!  And  yet  he  must  be 
saved!  Here  her  heart  spoke.  But  then, 
that  utterance  was  no  more  than  the  voice 
of  a  common  humanity.  Who  would  sit 
by  while  murderous  savages  surprised  a 
fellow-creature  in  his  sleep,  and  slew  him? 
Ethel  gave  Jet  his  head  and  encouraged  a 
rounder  stride.  One  thing  that  invited 
her  wonder  was  that  she  had  no  appre- 
hensions. Had  not  the  Dona  Inez  said 
that  once  he  were  warned,  the  insolent 
gray-eyed  one  would  know  what  to  do? 
Ethel,  too,  was  filled  with  a  shoreless  con- 
fidence in  the  powers  of  that  insolent  gray- 
eyed  one.  She  had  but  to  tell  him!  He 
would  take  instant  and  unfailing  steps 
toward  his  own  as  well  as  her  protection. 
She  never  once  thought  of  Aunt  Tilda; 
and  that  was  a  mark  of  selfishness.  Neither 
did  the  question  of  how  she,  herself,  was 
to  be  extricated  from  the  trap — reputa- 
tional  and  otherwise — into  which  she  was 
so  steadily  riding  present  itself;  and  that 
was  a  generous  mark  of  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  greater  than  that  selfishness. 
But  what  grew  in  strangeness,  and  kept 
presenting  itself  for  her  ever  fresh  amaze- 
ment, was  a  sensation  of  tenderness  and 
joy  in  what  she  was  about.  A  soft  glow 
swept  over  her  being — a  glow  that  had  no 
lawful  place  in  what  sensations  belong 
merely  with  saving  human  life.  Also, 
Ethel  felt  herself  blushing;  and  the  blush 
deepened  when  she  found  that  she  didn't 
care. 

The  sun  was  an  hour  above  the  harsh 
western  sky  line,  and  the  long,  fleet  shadows 
of  Ethel  and  Jet  danced  far  out  to  the  left. 
It  was  roundly  three  hours  since  the  Dona 
Inez  had  given  her  that  farewell  kiss,  and 
wheeled  off  for  the  Cross-8.  The  trail 
here  was  crossing  a  rolling  stretch  of  coun- 
try, made  up  of  gray,  grassy  billows  with 
shallow,  wide  valleys  between.  Jet  was 
going  easily,  and  never  a  sign  of  weariness 
or  loss  of  spirit. 

Suddenly,  with  a  zipp!  something  like 
a  yellow  pencil  of  light  flew  by,  and  splin- 
tered crashingly  on  the  hard,  flinty  ground 
ahead.     It  was  an  Indian's  arrow. 

Ethel's  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating; 
she  was  seized  with  a  choking  sense  of 
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terror.  Instinctively  she  struck  Jet  with 
her  quirt;  the  sharp  cut  raised  a  welt  on 
the  black,  glossy  shoulder.  At  this  un- 
usual attention,  Jet  shot  forward  at  racing 
speed. 

Another  arrow,  and  still  another  zipped 
right  and  left,  to  go  driving  and  splintering 
into  the  hard,  sun-baked  earth  beyond. 
Ethel  bent  lower,  and  patted  and  soothed 
Jet  to  conciliate  and  make  amends  for  that 
first  instinctive  cut  of  the  quirt. 

She  glanced  backward  along  the  trail. 
A  shiver,  cold  as  snow,  passed  over  her; 
and  next  she  was  caught  up  in  a  hot  swirl 
of  fear.  Behind,  not  two  hundred  yards 
away,  were  two  Indians,  their  quick  little 
mustangs  coming  on  at  top  bent.  As  the 
mustangs  flew  toward  her,  their  riders' 
bows  went  twanging  like  harp-strings, 
while  arrow  after  arrow  streamed  from 
each.  Even  in  her  terror,  Ethel  grasped 
the  whole  horrible  nightmare  of  paint- 
streaked,  hideous  faces,  dancing  war-bon- 
nets, winged  arrows  that  sang  and  hummed 
like  bees,  and  little  ponies,  nostrils  wide, 
rushing  on  like  comets.  Burning  one  mo- 
ment, Ethel  froze  the  next,  and  yet  through 
it  all  she  kept  her  seat  firmly,  and  en- 
couraged Jet  with  pretty,  pleading  words 
and  pats  of  the  little  hand  to  do  his  best. 

And  all  this  in  a  handful  of  seconds! 

Even  in  the  grasp  of  awful  fear — such  is 
the  power  of  a  master  thought — Ethel 
found  herself  exulting  to  think  that  the 
Indians  had  come  up  from  the  rear.  She 
was  not  cut  off  from  the  Dove's  Nest.  If 
she  escaped  the  arrows,  and  Jet's  speed 
held  up,  she  would  yet  find  that  gray-eyed 
insolent  one.  He  would  save  her!  And 
now  she  fled  toward  him  as  some  shallop, 
gale-driven,  flies  for  the  sheltering  port 
beneath  its  lee. 

Jet  was  racing  like  the  wind,  breathing 
even,  muscles  working  like  spring  steel. 
The  arrows  no  longer  zipped,  but  were 
supplanted  by  blood-curdling  yells.  The 
effect  on  Jet  was  good;  the  yells  served  to 
stiffen  his  pace. 

Ethel  cast  another  glance  rearward.  A 
feeling  of  hope  and  high  relief  started  up. 
Jet  was  widening  the  distance;  those  mur- 
derers, howling  in  their  paint  and  feathers, 
were  falling  behind.  Still,  they  clung  to  the 
chase  doggedly,  and  would  not  give  it  up. 

The  foremost  jabbed  his  mustang  with 
his   knife.     Stung  with   pain,    the   knife- 


tortured  pony  rushed  out  ahead  of  his 
fellow,  and  for  a  space  raced  even  with  the 
pace  of  Jet.  The  rider  plied  his  knife,  and 
kept  the  frenzied  mustang  to  its  spasm 
of  speed.  That  couldn't  last.  When  the 
mustang  was  exhausted,  and  the  knife- 
point could  no  more  rouse  it,  Jet  would 
pull  away. 

On  swept  the  chase;  the  foremost  pur- 
suer four  hundred  yards  behind  Ethel  and 
the  other  two  hundred  yards  farther  to  the 
rear.  Feeling  that  Jet  was  holding  his 
own  and  a  little  better,  and  no  more  ar- 
rows humming,  Ethel  began  to  get  back 
her  confidence.  Those  first  fears  abated, 
she  now  settled  herself  to  nurse  Jet  through 
the  nerve-wasting  contest. 

However,  black  disaster  was  on  its  way. 
In  a  moment  all  was  terror  and  fresh  hor- 
ror! As  Jet  recovered  from  a  leap,  a  stone 
rolled  under  his  off  fore-hoof.  He  went 
down  on  one  knee;  then  caught  himself 
like  a  flash.  But  there  had  been  a  strain! 
Some  tendon  had  been  injured!  Ethel's 
blood  again  ran  cold  in  her  veins,  as  she  felt 
Jet  growing  lame  and  slow  beneath  her. 

The  Indians  saw  the  stumble,  and  were 
sharp  to  gauge  its  effects.  They  urged 
their  own  blown  ponies  to  a  final  rally. 
On  they  came  like  tired  meteors.  The 
yells  grew  louder.  The  arrows  again  be- 
gan to  glance  and  zipp  to  left  and  right. 
The  feathers  on  one  shaft  flicked  Ethel's 
cheek.  She  could  feel  a  whirl  and  a  con- 
fusion. Through  it  all,  however,  and  that 
was  the  horror  of  it,  she  knew  that  Jet  was 
going  slower,  and  still  more  slow,  while 
the  fiends  behind  were  drawing  closer. 

Suddenly  she  was  aware  of  a  stinging 
smart — as  though  her  shoulder  had  been 
touched  with  white-hot  iron.  A  fearful 
thing  of  feathered  terror  now  seemed 
fastened  in  her  flesh.  With  a  shriek, 
Ethel  turned  her  head.  An  arrow  had 
pierced  the  muscle,  high  up  on  her  left 
arm!  It  had  passed  two-thirds  through, 
and  now  held  fast — the  steel  head,  red 
with  blood,  down-drooping  toward  her 
hand.  She  got  a  frightened  glimpse  of  the 
three  feathers  that  had  guided  the  wicked 
thing,  jutting  up  above  her  shoulder. 

Ethel  felt  herself  sicken.  Jet's  lame- 
ness increased.  It  was  as  though  he 
blundered  forward  on  three  legs,  at  a  pace 
no  faster  than  a  stumbling  walk.  With 
that   the   arrows  ceased,   while   the  yells 
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waxed  louder.     Her  pursuers  felt  secure 
of  their  prey. 

Ethel's  eyes  were  swimming,  her  ears 
ringing;  she  could  feel  her  senses  giving 
way.  Through  it  all  she  knew  that  the 
Indians  were  drawing  nearer  and  ever 
nearer.  Now  they  were  closing  down  upon 
her  with  the  rush  of  a  storm !  She  felt  her- 
self in  the  clutch  of  death;  her  white  lips 
tried  to  pray.  Suddenly,  without  pain  or 
warning  shock  of  any  sort,  she  ceased  to 
hear  or  see  or  feel.  At  one  stroke  every- 
thing was  swallowed  up  in  a  vast,  pitying 
blank. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

THE    POISONED   ARROW 

When  Moonlight  arrived  at  the  Dove's 
Nest,  he  found  that  Red  River  Bill  had 
baled  up  the  hides,  and  was  ready  for  the 
coming  of  the  teams.  By  evening  next 
day  the  Wright  outfits  had  arrived  and 
departed,  bringing  the  cartridges  and  re- 
ceiving the  hides;  and  thereafter,  with 
Moonlight  and  Red  River  as  its  sole  in- 
habitants, the  Dove's  Nest  returned  to  the 
even  tenor  of  its  ways.  The  buffalo  killing 
and  skinning  were  resumed;  and  again  the 
hides  accumulated  on  the  curing  grounds. 

Two  nights  later  Bill  Gatling,  of  the 
Frying  Pan,  rode  up. 

"You  see,"  explained  Bill,  "I  thought, 
when  I  give  you  Frosty 's  letter,  I'd  saved 
myse'f  this  trip;  but  it  was  written  other- 
wise.   This  time  it's  Ned  Hanrahan." 

As  Bill  spoke  he  gave  Moonlight  a  long 
envelope.  Besides  the  letter  which  it  con- 
tained, he  could  feel  that  it  carried  a  stiff, 
four-cornered  piece  of  pasteboard. 

Moonlight  opened  Mr.  Hanrahan's  let- 
ter.    It  read: 

"Respected  Sir: 

"The  picture  I  enclose  I  finds  in  the  room 
lately  ockepied  by  that  pulmonary  party  you 
drug  in  outen  the  snow.  In  the  jedgment  of 
me  an  Bob,  it's  the  picture  of  you  took,  say, 
when  you  was  a  yearlin.  Wherefore,  we  sends 
it  per  hand  of  Bill,  who's  headin  this  mornin 
for  his  Fryin  Pan  home.  If  the  picture  ain't 
yours,  why  then  it's  simply  a  stack  down  wrong, 
an  no  harm  done.  In  sech  case  give  it  to  the 
pulmonary  party  at  your  convenience,  an  much 
oblige, 

"Yours  truly, 

"Ned  Hanrahan. 

"P.  S.  Said  pulmonary  party  looked  too  dead 
to  skin  when  he  leaves  with  Scotty,  an  I  offered 
Bob  two  to  one  in  bloos  he  wouldn't  last  till  the 


spring  round-ups.  Bob  refoosed  to  take  it,  an 
swung  an  rattled  for  four  to  one,  which  in  the 
present  state  of  my  information  I  didn't  feel 
jestified  in  givin.  If  you  cross  up  with  this 
pulmonary  party,  an  notice  any  change  for  the 
worse,  try  an  get  me  word.  I'd  shore  like  to 
skin  Bob  outen  a  stack  or  two. 

"N.  H.'^ 

Moonlight  glanced  at  the  photograph. 
He  remembered  well  the  day  in  Baltimore 
when  it  was  struck  off.  It  was  taken  no 
more  than  two  years  prior  to  that  far- 
off  night  when  he  left  old  Somerset  with- 
out saying  " Good-bye. "  It  brought  up  a 
multitude  of  memories — memories  clothed 
with  sadness.  Most,  however,  it  brought 
up  the  question  of  how  it  came  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemy.  What  should  one 
whom  he  had  hardly  met,  whose  very  name 
was  unknown  to  him,  be  doing  with  this 
photograph?  The  question  demanded  an 
answer. 

"And  yet,"  mused  Moonlight,  "the  ex- 
planation will  be  simple  enough,  I'll  wager, 
when  it  gets  to  me." 

That  Robert  would  seek  possession  of 
the  Dove's  Nest,  Moonlight  confidently 
expected.  There  would  otherwise  be  no 
wit  in  that  long  journey  to  Austin.  His 
own  course,  too,  had  been  settled.  Rifle 
and  knife,  he  would  hold  the  Dove's  Nest 
against  all  comers. 

When  the  blizzard  overthrew  his  first 
plan,  Moonlight  made  another.  He  would 
not  now  seek  Robert ;  he  would  let  his  foe 
seek  him.  It  would  do  just  as  well  to 
meet  the  latter  at  the  Dove's  Nest.  In- 
deed, since  killing  had  been  resolved  upon, 
Moonlight  preferred  the  Dove's  Nest.  It 
would,  as  a  transaction  in  red,  be  more 
quickly  understood  and  accounted  for  by 
the  Panhandle  intelligence. 

Certainly  this  last  was  far  and  away  an 
improvement  on  an  earlier  impulse,  which 
had  come  to  him  after  he  left  the  'Dobe 
Walls,  urging  him  to  find  out  Robert  at 
the  Bar-Z  and  compel  him  to  a  bloody 
understanding.  The  Beautiful  One  would 
be  at  the  Bar-Z.  Moonlight  hesitated  at 
carrying  his  war  into  her  tender  vicinity. 
Since  it  was  the  earliest  instance  of  any 
such  delicacy  on  his  rude,  savage  part,  he 
was  struck  with  it  as  strange.  He  could 
not,  with  the  thought  of  the  Beautiful 
One  before  him,  go  to  the  Bar-Z.  No, 
he  must  wait  for  Robert  to  come  to  the 
Dove's  Nest.     Then,  afar  from  the  Beau- 
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tiful  One,  they  might  try  out  their  differ- 
ences to  a  close. 

Moonlight,  having  taken  that  individ- 
ual's timid  measure,  argued  that  Robert 
would  come  backed  with  a  force.  He  was 
certain,  too,  that  no  Americans  would  be 
of  it.  Sure  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  Pan- 
handle, he  knew  that  the  enlistment  of  any 
American  in  Robert's  interest  would  be 
out  of  the  question.  No  such  solecism 
was  possible. 

No;  Robert  would  surround  himself 
with  a  dingy  bevy  of  Mexicans.  Moon- 
light was  shrewd  enough  to  argue  that  in 
such  a  coil,  wherein  smoke  would  curl  and 
rifles  crack,  Robert  would  have  the  help  of 
the  revengeful  Don  Anton.  Also,  that  he 
would  not  have  the  help  of  the  prudent 
Red  Bull. 

"Not,"  he  considered,  "but  what  my 
friend  who  wants  the  Dove's  Nest  has  the 
Red  Bull's  best  wishes.  Those  wishes, 
however,  will  be  silently  expressed,  and  at 
no  time  take  the  shape  of  lending  him  any 
aid  from  the  Cross-8.  With  Don  Anton 
it  is  different.  He  will  give  him  every 
Baca  peon  on  the  Concha;  he  will  depopu- 
late Chaparita,  if  necessary,  to  make  his 
campaign  a  success,  stipulating  only  for 
my  destruction." 

That  picture,  and  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Hanrahan,  had  come  to  disturb  the  re- 
flections of  Moonlight.  And  yet,  it  did  not 
reshape  his  plan  of  awaiting  Robert  at  the 
Dove's  Nest.  Still,  it  would  relieve  him 
to  have  the  puzzle  cleared  up.  In  defend- 
ing the  Dove's  Nest,  he  would  else  feel  like 
one  shooting  in  the  dark.  He  reasoned 
from  the  picture  that  his  foe  knew  more  of 
him  than  he  knew  of  the  foe;  and  while — 
when  it  came  to  lead  and  steel — he  could 
perceive  in  that  no  advantage  to  the  enemy, 
it  was  an  irking  ignorance  on  his  part 
which  he  preferred  to  have  removed. 

That  photograph  was  more  upon  Moon- 
light's cogitations  than  his  pride  would 
have  cared  to  admit.  At  last  a  conclusion 
was  reached.  He  himself  would  visit  the 
Bar-Z,  not  for  conflict  but  for  explana- 
tions. He  would  show  the  photograph, 
and  ask  Robert  to  explain.  The  explana- 
tion might  mean  war  or  peace;  he  would 
be  ready  for  either. 

Beyond  this,  a  sly  hope  set  Moonlight's 
pulse  to  a  faster  pace  that  his  call  at  the 
Bar-Z  might   result  in   a  glimpse  of  the 


Beautiful  One — whose  handkerchief  was 
even  then  ^about  his  throat.  He  might 
learn  her  name,  and  settle  the  meaning 
of  that  embroidered  "E"!  These  latter 
meditations  were  gently  pleasant. 

It  was  a  few  evenings  after  the  visit  of 
Bill  Gatling,  and  Moonlight  and  Red  River 
were  over  their  prandial  buffalo  steaks. 

"To-morrow,"  spoke  up  Moonlight, 
"when  I've  killed  for  the  day,  I  think  I'll 
ride  over  and  take  a  look  at  Jeff.  I  shall 
be  gone  four  days.  You'll  find  plenty  to 
do  with  what  robes  are  on  hand." 

Moonlight  said  no  word  as  to  what 
should  be  the  course  of  Red  River,  in  case 
the  designing  Robert  and  his  Mexicans 
descended  on  the  Dove's  Nest  during  his 
absence.  Such  a  contingency  might  hap- 
pen; if  it  did,  Red  River  could  be  relied 
upon  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  that 
matched  the  hour's  need. 

With  the  first  slant  rays  of  the  sun, 
Moonlight  was  in  the  saddle.  President 
quickly  put  behind  him  the  handful  of 
miles  which  lay  between  the  Dove's  Nest 
and  the  killing  grounds.  The  work  would 
not  be  hard  that  morning.  As  Moonlight 
came  within  sight  of  the  usual  bed-ground 
of  the  buffaloes,  his  eyes  were  gratified  by 
the  spectacle  of  a  herd  of  bulls  lying  or 
grazing  on  the  gentle  slope.  The  frost  on 
their  shaggy  shoulders  glittered  like  jewels 
in  the  early  beams  of  the  sun. 

When  about  a  mile  from  the  bulls,  being 
carefully  down  the  wind  from  their  easily 
excited  nostrils,  Moonlight  dismounted, 
and,  putting  President  between  himself 
and  the  quarry,  used  that  sagacious  animal 
as  a  stalking  horse.  The  bulls  were  not 
afraid  of  President  wearing  an  empty  sad- 
dle. With  Moonlight  on  his  back,  they 
would  have  shambled  off. 

Making  two  hundred  yard  tacks,  Moon- 
light see-sawed  President  from  left  to 
right,  like  a  vessel  beating  against  the 
wind,  he  himself  keeping  ever  on  the  blind 
side  from  the  bulls.  In  this  zigzag  fashion 
he  approached  within  shooting  distance  of 
the  dull,  heavy  brutes.  At  this  they  be- 
gan to  turn  restless,  and  one  or  two  walked 
a  threatening  step  toward  President,  toss- 
ing their  horns,  being  disposed  to  bully. 
Why  should  this  foolish  and  unmannerly 
horse  disturb  their  repose?  The  thought 
raised  their  dander,  and  they  paused  to 
paw  the  sod,   and  cover  their  shoulders 
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with  warlike  dust,  thrown  up  by  indignant 
hoofs. 

Moonlight  took  the  range  with  his  eye, 
and  notched  up  his  rear  sight — a  buckhorn 
— to  meet  it.  Then  he  fell  on  one  knee, 
just  under  the  nose  of  President.  For  th?t 
one  shot  he  would  need  a  cover.  After- 
ward he  could  throw  off  concealment;  the 
work  would  be  certain,  and  never  a  chance 
of  failure. 

He  brought  the  heavy  Sharp's  to  his 
shoulder.  The  fresh  morning  breeze  blew 
squarely  in  his  face.  He  picked  out  a  dig- 
nified patriarch  that  stood  up  the  wind 
from  the  herd,  and  aimed  at  a  place  back 
of  the  fore-shoulder. 

"  Bang!" 

The  big  Sharp's  roared;  the  puff  of 
smoke  went  drifting  down  the  wind.  Shot 
through  the  lungs,  with  fore  feet  planted 
wide,  nostrils  gushing  blood,  the  wounded 
bull  stood  fighting  for  breath.  A  moment 
passed.  He  crippled  slowly  forward,  stum- 
bled, pitched  heavily  upon  his  shoulder 
and  then  rolled  over  on  his  side.  Moon- 
light flicked  out  the  empty  shell  and 
snapped  in  a  fresh  cartridge. 

With  the  roar  of  the  big  gun,  the  buffa- 
loes started  to  fly,  the  fear  of  death  at 
their  hearts  and  heels.  Instantly  their 
mood  changed.  The  scent  of  the  stream- 
ing blood  swept  down  upon  them  with  the 
breeze  and  transformed  fear  to  madness. 
They  forgot  to  fly,  became  blind  to  danger, 
thought  only  in  their  frenzy  of  destroying 
their  wounded  mate.  They  charged  upon 
him  with  lowered  horns,  and  hoarse,  insane 
bellowings.  The  wounded  buffalo  had 
fallen  before  the  nearest  bull  reached  him. 
That  made  no  change.  They  gored  and 
trampled  the  recumbent  form.  Dying  or 
dead,  it  mattered  not  to  those  shaggy 
lunatics,  whose  reason  had  been  over- 
thrown by  the  smell  of  blood. 

"Bang!"  spoke  the  buffalo  gun. 

The  riot  proceeds  for  fifteen  minutes. 
Moonlight  counts  thirty  victims,  some 
quiet  in  death,  some  feebly  struggling, 
stretched  upon  the  slopes.  It  is  enough; 
he  remounts  the  unconcerned  President, 
who  has  been  nibbling  grass  throughout 
the  carnage,  as  though  buffaloes  and  their 
misfortunes  are  nothing  to  him. 

At  sight  of  Moonlight  on  President,  the 
bulls  became  instantly  sobered.  They  left 
off  their  lunatic  bellowing  and  the  goring 


of  dead  friends,  and  took  to  flight  lumber- 
ingly.  Moonlight  paid  no  heed  to  them. 
At  that  their  scare  soon  wore  off;  and 
after  running  a  half-mile  they  slowed  down 
and  began  grazing  as  calmly  as  though 
no  such  death-trinket  as  a  Sharp's  rifle 
had  as  yet  found  invention. 

Moonlight  rode  across  the  intervening 
four  hundred  yards,  and  contemplated  his 
work.  Had  one  fenced  in  the  thirty  dead 
buffaloes  as  they  lay,  one  wouldn't  have 
inclosed  so  much  as  an  acre  of  land.  He 
raised  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the 
Dove's  Nest.  In  the  distance,  turning  a 
rise  of  ground,  he  made  out  Red  River 
with  team  and  wagon  on  his  way  to  the 
skinning. 

"And  now,"  thought  Moonlight,  "for 
my  friend  of  the  Bar-Z!  With  this  photo- 
graph over  which  to  begin  a  conversation, 
and  our  six-shooters  to  punctuate  it,  we 
ought  to  know  more  or  know  less  of  one 
another  before  we  part." 

Moonlight,  without  waiting  for  Red 
River  to  come  up,  struck  across  country  as 
a  crow  flies  for  the  Monk's  Hill.  He  would 
stay  one  night  with  Jeff,  and  be  off  for  the 
Bar-Z  in  the  morning.  Now  note  how 
small  a  thing  may  turn  the  scale  for  life 
or  for  death. 

The  pace  of  President  would  not  have 
been  called  headlong,  and  yet  the  steady 
stride  ate  up  the  miles  like  a  vulture. 
They  seemed  to  melt  under  the  flying 
hoofs,  those  miles,  as  snow  melts  in  the  hot 
face  of  the  sun. 

"At  this  gait,"  thought  Moonlight, 
"there  will  be  plenty  of  daylight  left  when 
I  make  Jeff's  camp." 

Two  hours  went  by.  Suddenly  he  pulled 
up  with  an  ejaculation  of  disgust.  He  put 
his  hand  to  his  pocket,  and  then  brought 
it  away  baffled.  It  was  as  he  feared.  The 
thought  had  come  to  him  that  the  photo- 
graph was  left  behind;  the  moment's 
search  confirmed  it. 

"There's  wisdom!"  exclaimed  Moon- 
light, in  mighty  dudgeon  with  himself. 
"The  worst  is  that  President  will  be  pun- 
ished most.  It  means  extra  miles  and 
extra  hours  for  him." 

Around  came  the  velvet  muzzle  of  Presi- 
dent, and  again  he  was  urged  to  that  long, 
unbuckled,  distance-devouring  gallop.  Only 
now  he  was  pointing  for  the  Dove's  Nest, 
and  not  for  the  Monk's  Hill. 
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Moonlight  was  in  no  good  humor  with 
himself.  Not  being  clairvoyant,  he  failed 
to  foresee  how  important  for  his  heart  and 
his  hopes  the  disaster  of  that  forgotten 
photograph  would  prove.  One  should  not 
condemn  a  cause  until  the  result  is  known. 
Being  human,  however,  and  wholly  un- 
wedded  to  the  above  philosophy,  Moon- 
light berated  himself,  as  though  he  were 
the  worst  of  felons,  throughout  that  long 
ride  back  to  the  Dove's  Nest. 

Red  River  was  still  absent  at  the  buffalo 
skinning,  and  Moonlight  had  the  Dove's 
Nest  to  himself.  He  took  advantage  of 
his  return  to  make  a  coarse  repast  on 
coffee,  biscuit  and  cold  boiled  buffalo 
tongue.  Pending  a  fresh  start,  he  un- 
loosened the  double  cinches  of  the  saddle. 
President,  at  this  relief,  breathed  deeply, 
and  set  about  refreshing  himself  on  the 
short  grass. 

Moonlight  now  was  in  no  hurry;  he  had 
lost  the  morning,  he  would  not  try  to  save 
the  afternoon.  President,  on  a  pinch,  was 
capable  of  putting  one  hundred  miles  be- 
tween feed  and  feed.  But  there  abode  no 
present  occasion  for  such  heart-breaking 
haste,  and  the  day  was  well  along  before 
Moonlight  made  a  fresh  start. 

"  If  it  hadn't  been,"  said  he,  as  he  swung 
into  the  saddle,  "for  that  foolish  lapse  of 
memory,  I'd  be  at  Jeff's  camp  by  this 
time." 

Again  he  struck  out,  adopting  this  time 
that  open  trail  that  ran  away  from  the 
Dove's  Nest  to  the  north.  Ten  miles  out 
from  the  Cross-8,  he  would  break  to  the 
right  for  the  Monk's  Hill. 

The  western  sun  was  swinging  low; 
President  had  entered  a  narrowish  part 
of  that  same  canon  which  had  aforetime 
beheld  the  discomfiture  of  Jose  of  the 
Knife.  Moonlight  was,  in  good  truth, 
thinking  on  that  earless  one;  and  his 
thoughts  made  for  the  disparagement  of 
Jose  of  the  Knife. 

"  It  doesn't,"  he  was  saying  to  himself, 
"speak  well  for  the  Mexican's  reputation 
as  a  fighting  man,  that  he  has  not  come  for 
his  revenge.  Surely,  if  the  loss  of  an  ear 
won't  rouse  him,  he  must  be  exceeding 
tame." 

Moonlight  was  turning  in  his  mind  the 
tameness  of  Jose  of  the  •  Knife,  to  the 
steady  lowering  of  that  assassin  in  his  good 
esteem,  when  he  was  brought  to  bay  by  a 


ringing  volley  of  yells.  In  a  moment  he 
was  out  of  the  saddle,  and  making  for  a 
huge  bowlder  which  topped  the  canon's 
side.  Once  there,  he  might  see  without 
being  seen. 

It  was  but  the  splinter  of  a  moment,  and 
he  was  behind  the  bowlder.  From  this 
vantage  he  commanded  the  trail  for  the 
distance  of  a  furlong.  Then  it  dipped 
down  into  the  low  ground  beyond. 

It  was  from  the  low  ground  came  the 
cries.  They  grew  louder,  as  their  source 
drew  nearer.  As  yet  the  authors  of  those 
yells  were  out  of  sight. 

Moonlight  recognized  them  as  readily  as 
a  sophomore  recognizes  his  college  cry. 

"Kiowas!"  thought  Moonlight.  "They 
are  chasing  some  one.  If  he'll  only  last 
until  he  is  over  yonder  crest,  I  may  do 
something  to  his  advantage." 

The  yells — throughout  which  ran  a  note 
of  savage  triumph — waxed  in  volume  as 
the  chase  came  on. 

"Kluck!   kluck!"  said  the  Sharp's. 

The  sound  was  oily  and  full  of  unctuous 
anticipation,  as  though  the  rifle  were  lick- 
ing its  lips.  Perhaps  it  was;  since  rifles 
feed  on  slaughter,  surely  they  should  be 
pleased  with  slaughter. 

Moonlight's  gaze  was  fastened  on  the 
bare,  gray,  grassless  spot  where  the  well- 
worn  trail  broke  over  the  hill.  What  he 
expected  was  a  Mexican  herder,  flying 
hand  and  heel  from  some  handful  of 
Kiowas,  who  had  left  off  buffalo  hunting 
for  the  more  engaging  pastime  of  hunting 
the  Mexican. 

"Yes,"  he  ruminated,  as  though  apolo- 
gizing to  himself  for  some  meditated  piece 
of  misconduct,  "  I  think  I'll  stop  them. 
Not  on  the  Mexican's  account,  of  course; 
for  as  between  Kiowas  and  greasers,  I've 
little  or  no  choice.  But  because  I  don't 
care  to  encourage  the  coming  of  Kiowas  to 
the  south  side  of  the  Canadian.  Their 
range  is  to  the  north;  over  here  they'd  get 
in  my  way  and  spoil  my  hunting." 

These  reasons  appeared  convincing  and 
satisfactory,  and  Moonlight  crouched — 
rifle  to  the  fore — as  sharply  set  for  action 
as  a  rattlesnake  coiled  to  strike. 

"Suppose  now  it  turns  out  to  be  my 
friend  Jose,  of  whom  I  was  just  thinking!" 

The  notion  caused  a  puckering  about 
the  corners  of  his  mouth.  It  was  out  of 
place,  however,  and  wondrously  at  vari- 
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ance  with  the  truth.  Even  as  Moonlight 
entertained  the  fancy,  a  foam-flaked  pony, 
lame  and  stumbling,  came  halting  over  the 
crest  to  stagger  forward  a  pace  or  two,  and 
stop.  As  he  did  so,  the  rider,  a  girl,  pale 
and  senseless,  slipped  from  the  saddle  as  a 
snow  wreath  slips  from  a  hillside.  There 
on  the  grass  she  lay,  dead  or  fainting, 
while  the  spent,  foam-dabbled  pony  stood 
with  drooping  head  and  quivering  flank. 

Moonlight,  the  immovable,  could  not 
restrain  a  cry. 

The  Beautiful  One!   he  exclaimed. 

The  next  moment,  eye  agate,  jaw  iron, 
he  became  as  steady  as  a  tree. 

There  was  no  long  wait.  Events  crowd- 
ed hard  upon  events.  Almost  coincident 
with  the  appearance  of  Ethel,  a  painted 
savage  showed  his  hideous,  ocher-streaked 
features  above  the  ridge.  His  beaten  pony, 
worse  shaken  even  than  Jet,  fell  on  its 
knees  as  with  a  last  effort  it  scrambled  onto 
the  level  ground.  The  yelling  rider  never 
paused.  Knife  in  hand,  he  was  off  the 
pony,  bending  over  Ethel. 

That  marked  his  end.  Instantly  he  was 
covered  by  a  muzzle  that  never  erred. 
The  great  Sharp's  roared,  and  a  bullet — 
eight  to  the  pound — went  crashing  through 
his  brain.  Throwing  up  his  hands,  the 
painted  one  died  without  a  cry,  his  knife 
tinkling  on  the  hard  ground.  As  he  went 
down,  Moonlight  ran  forward  like  a  deer, 
slipping  in  another  cartridge  as  he  sped. 

Kiowa  number  two,  if  he  heard  the  re- 
port of  the  buffalo  gun,  failed  to  under- 
stand. Perhaps  he  lost  all  notice  of  it, 
drowning  its  reverberations  in  his  own 
yelling  uproar. 

Moonlight  ran  to  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
holding  it  a  first  duty  to  consider  that  yell- 
maker,  not  yet  in  view.  There  he  was, 
fifty  yards  below,  pony  to  a  walk.  He  had 
thrown  himself  to  the  grass,  thinking  to 
make  better  speed  on  foot,  and  was  press- 
ing up  the  slope  when  Moonlight  shouted. 

"Dog  of  a  Kiowa,"  cried  Moonlight, 
"lookup!" 

The  astonished  savage  lifted  his  face. 
As  he  did  so,  a  bullet  planted  itself  be- 


tween his  eyes.  Over  he  rolled  to  perish 
without  moan  or  quiver — dead  before  he 
fell. 

Moonlight  was  by  Ethel's  side  almost 
before  the  Kiowa  had  fallen.  Her  cheek 
was  as  pale  as  a  lily.  He  gently  seized 
the  arrow,  intending  to  break  off  the  head 
and  draw  the  Osage-orange  shaft  from 
the  shoulder.  The  arrow-head — steel,  of  a 
rusty  brown — came  off  in  his  fingers.  The 
loose  arrow-head  caused  Moonlight  to  start 
with  a  kind  of  dismay. 

"What!"  he  cried.  "A  war  arrow! 
Now  heaven  forbid  it  be  poisoned!" 

From  the  gray  eyes  there  looked  out  a 
great  alarm.  Quick  as  thought  he  drew 
his  knife,  and  with  swift  deftness  ripped 
wide  the  dress  sleeve  from  wrist  to  throat. 
The  wound  itself  was  slight;  the  arrow  had 
pierced  no  more  flesh  than  might  have  been 
taken  between  thumb  and  finger.  He  re- 
moved the  headless  shaft,  and  wiped  away 
the  oozing  blood,  which  showed  like  crim- 
son on  ivory  against  the  snow-white  skin. 
The  steel  had  made  a  double  wound,  the 
cuts  no  more  than  a  half-inch  apart. 

Ethel's  face  was  the  hue  of  marble. 
Moonlight  wasted  no  precious  time.  Specu- 
lation as  to  whether  or  no  the  arrow  had 
been  dipped  in  poison  would  be  fruitless 
and  could  decide  nothing.  Also,  he  was 
too  well  versed  in  Kiowa  methods  touching 
war  arrows  to  accept  the  chance.  There 
was  no  hesitation,  no  difference.  The  mo- 
ment he  drew  out  the  shaft,  he  laid  his 
strong  lips  to  the  wounds.  If  there  were 
poison,  he  would  draw  it  forth.  It  was 
the  best  remedy;  under  the  circumstances 
it  was  the  only  remedy. 

Whether  it  were  the  unusual  treatment, 
or  just  her  young,  strong  life  returning  of 
itself,  is  hard  to  say.  After  a  moment, 
however,  Ethel's  eyes  opened  and  stared 
skyward  in  a  dimmed  way.  Her  wits  were 
still  abroad ;  the  past  as  well  as  the  present 
was  in  a  cloud.  Then  her  glance  fell  on 
Moonlight.  Instantly  she  seemed  to  know 
and  understand;  at  that,  face  and  neck 
and  snow-white  wounded  shoulder  went 
from  snow  to  rose-red. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Afterglow  in  the  desert. 
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THE   SECRET   OF   ENDURANCE 


By  W.   R.   C.   LATSON,  M.D. 


ENDURANCE  is  essential  to  success 
in  almost  any  line  of  effort.  To  be 
able  to  do  something  well,  better 
than  any  one  else,  is  not  enough.  One 
must  be  able  also  to  keep  it  up  longer  than 
any  one  else.  Napoleon  in  the  cabinet  or 
on  the  field  was  a  marvel  of  endurance. 
His  great  conqueror,  ■  Wellington,  was 
equally  remarkable  for  the  same  power. 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Webster,  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  President  Roosevelt — all 
these  and  many  other  men  of  great  personal 
power,  while  notable  for  other  abilities,  are 
also  marked  by  the  possession  of  great 
powers  of  endurance.  In  the  practical 
work  of  every-day  life,  be  it  mental  or 
physical,  a  man's  powers  are  of  little  utility 
unless  he  possesses  also  marked  endurance. 
To  the  athlete  or  the  sportsman,  the 
power  of  endurance  is  of  the  utmost  value. 
The  winning  spurt  comes  at  the  end  of  the 
race.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  man 
with  the  endurance  to  make  a  strong  spurt 
at  the  end  will  win.  In  other  sports  and 
games  the  same  is  true.  Speed,  strength, 
skill — all  these  are  essential;  but  without 
endurance  all  these  are  stultified. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  athlete 
puts  so  high  a  valuation  upon  endurance — 
why  he  trains  so  carefully  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  it.  But  it  is  to  be  questioned 
if  the  methods  adopted  are  always  wise  or 
practical;  for,  when  it  comes  to  an  actual 
test  of  general  endurance — a  long  tramp 
across  the  country,  a  hard  swim  in  rough 
water  or  something  of  the  kind — we  not 
infrequently  find  that  the  man  who  has 
spent  much  time  and  effort  in  trying  to 
develop  endurance  is  quite  outdone  in 
staying  power  by  some  untrained  man  who 
is  in  general  fair  condition.  In  fact  it 
would  often  seem  that,  as  regards  general 
endurance  the  untrained  man  has  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  over  his  trained  competitor; 


and  this,  for  reasons  which  will  appear 
later,  is  in  reality  often  the  case.  Very  fre- 
quently, perhaps  generally,  athletic  train- 
ing renders  the  man,  save  in  his  own  spe- 
cialty, less  enduring  than  before. 

Now  in  this  article  I  purpose  to  draw  at- 
tention to  some  general  principles,  which, 
as  a  physiologist  and  a  practical  athlete,  I 
have  found  to  control  this  question  of  en- 
durance. I  shall  try  to  make  it  clear  that, 
while  a  man's  power  of  endurance  is  af- 
fected by  many  things — diet,  elimination 
of  body  poisons,  carriage  of  the  trunk, 
vital  activity,  temperament  and  so  on— 
there  is  one  factor  in  the  question  more 
important  than  any  of  these — more  impor- 
tant than  all  of  them  combined;  that  this 
factor  is,  in  reality,  the  great  secret  of  en- 
durance. The  secret  of  endurance  may  be 
told  in  a  few  words,  may  be  easily  under- 
stood and  readily  applied.  Moreover,  I 
feel  warranted  in  stating  that  he  who  has 
mastered  this  secret  and  reduced  it  to  prac- 
tice will  find  his  powers  so  increased  that, 
either  in  athletics  or  in  the  more  important 
struggle  of  every-day  life,  he  stands  in  a 
class  by  himself. 

First  of  all  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider some  general  propositions.  Every 
movement  of  the  body  uses  up  a  certain 
amount  of  energy,  the  exact  amount  being 
dependent  upon  the  mental  command  sent 
to  the  muscle.  Now  this  vital  energy  is 
produced  by  the  activity  of  the  vital  organs 
acting  on  the  food,  air  and  water  taken  into 
the  body.  The  term  "vital  energy,"  ap- 
plied to  the  body,  corresponds  precisely  to 
the  term  "horse  power"  applied  to  the 
steam-engine. 

Now,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  more 
energy  produced  by  the  body  and  the  less 
energy  expended  by  the  body,  the  larger 
will  be  the  amount  of  energy  remaining — 
the  reserve  power.     That  is  to  say,  the 
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man  who  generates  much  energy  and  uses 
up  little  will  have  always  a  large  sur- 
plus. This  surplus  will  continue  to  sup- 
port movement,  and  is  therefore  the  prime 
condition  of  endurance.  In  other  words 
it  may  be  said  that  endurance  is  to  be 
gained  through  an  economy  of  the  vital 
force  by  making  as  much  as  possible,  by 
expending  as  little  as  possible.  The  man 
who  makes  the  greatest  economy  of  his 
vital  energy,  will  inevitably  be  the  most 
enduring.  The  secret  of  endurance,  then, 
is  vital  economy. 

As  to  increasing  the  amount  of  vital 
force  generated,  the  practical  rules  are 
very  simple  and  may  be  stated  briefly: 
Eat  moderately  cf  simple  food  at  long 
intervals,  intervals  of  at  least  six  hours. 
The  eating  of  too  much  food  or  eating  with 
too  great  frequency  simply  means  an  over- 
strain and  a  clogging  of  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion and  assimilation,  and  a  consequent 
loading  up  of  the  body  with  waste  products, 
many  of  which  are  identical  with  those 
poisons  the  accumulation  of  which  in  the 
body  constitutes  what  we  call  fatigue. 
Two  light  meals  daily  of  simple  food,  a 
large  portion  of  which  is  unchanged  by 
cooking  and  in  its  natural  state,  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  generation  of  an  in- 
creased amount  of  vitality. 

Free  water  drinking  is  another  essential 
to  vitality  and  to  the  development  of  stay- 
ing power.  All  the  operations  of  the  body 
— digestion,  assimilation,  absorption,  elim- 
ination of  poisonous  waste  and  so  on — are 
carried  on  by  means  of  water;  and  an  in- 
sufficient amount  of  water  in  the  system 
means  embarrassment  of  every  function. 
The  body  of  a  man  of  average  weight  con- 
tains more  than  half  a  barrel  of  water;  and 
such  a  body  needs  for  its  proper  operation 
at  least  two  quarts  daily  of  pure  water.  In 
this  connection,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to 
mention  that  the  Japanese  soldiers,  whose 
surprising  powers  have  recently  command- 
ed the  admiration  of  the  world,  consume 
between  two  and  four  gallons  of  water 
daily. 

Next  to  water  drinking  and  closely  de- 
pendent upon  it  is  the  question  of  elimina- 
tion of  those  poisons  which  are  constantly 
accumulating  in  the  body,  consisting  of 
the  undigested  and  innutritious  food  mat- 
ters and  the  dead  and  useless  portions  of 
the  body  itself.     It  should  be  understood 


that  the  sensation  known  as  fatigue  is 
simply  the  result  of  acceleration  of  this 
process  of  waste  formation,  such  accelera- 
tion being  due  to  the  increased  vital  activ- 
ity incidental  to  muscular  exertion.  We 
can  see  then  that  an  important  factor  in 
the  cultivation  of  staying  power  is  a  body 
thoroughly  cleansed  of  its  waste  matters. 

And  how  can  this  best  be  done?  Very 
easily.  There  are  four  normal  avenues  of 
escape  for  the  body  waste,  the  lungs,  the 
skin,  the  bowels  and  the  kidneys.  By 
copious  water  drinking  we  increase  the 
actions  of  all  of  these  organs.  A  daily 
scrub  bath,  frequent  sweat  baths  and  light 
outdoor  exercise  will  do  the  rest.  The 
action  of  the  bowels,  if  persistently  defec- 
tive, will  require  special  treatment  depend- 
ing upon  individual  necessities. 

All  of  these  are  important.  But  all  cf 
these  are  more  or  less  appreciated  and 
attended  to  by  the  practical  athlete  or  his 
trainer.  In  fact  in  these  days,  at  once 
strenuous  and  neurotic,  the  thinking  man, 
whatever  his  line  of  endeavor,  finds  it 
necessary,  or  at  least  advisable,  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  general  care  of  his 
body — its  proper  alimentation,  watering, 
ventilation  and  scavenging.  A  recognition 
of  the  needs  of  the  body  as  to  diet,  water 
drinking  and  cleanliness,  inside  and  out,  is 
so  general,  that  such  needs  do  not,  at  pres- 
ent, require  emphasis  at  my  hands. 

There  still  remains,  however,  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  development  of 
endurance  —  the  art  of  economizing  the 
vital  powers.  And  it  is  to  this  art  which, 
although  so  far  unknown  in  its  practical 
aspects,  is,  I  firmly  believe,  the  greatest  of 
all  arts,  I  shall  call  special  attention. 

The  human  body  is  a  piece  of  mechan- 
ism, an  exceeding  complex  aggregation  of 
pendulums  and  levers — nothing  else.  The 
arm  swinging  from  the  shoulder,  the  leg 
from  the  hip,  the  fore  leg  from  the  knee, 
even  each  finger  from  the  hand — each  of 
these  is  a  pendulum,  a  pendulum  which  is 
also  a  lever;  and  for  the  enlightenment  of 
those  who  have  forgotten  their  anatomy 
(even  as  I  should  have  done,  did  I  not  have 
to  use  it  twenty  times  a  day)  I  append 
herewith  a  crude  diagram  illustrating  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  limbs.  Let  us  sup- 
pose A  to  be  a  stick  swinging  freely  from 
the  point  B,  controlled  by  the  two  ropes 
C  and  D.     By  pulling  the  rope  D  we  shall 
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bring  the  stick  into  the  position  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines  at  F.  By  pulling  on  the 
rope  C  we  shall  bring  the  stick  to  E.  So 
by  pulling  the  two  ropes  alternately  we 
shall  be  able  to  swing  the  stick  back  and 
forth  between  E  and  F  as  rapidly  as  we 
desire. 

But  supposing  we  wish  to  keep  this 
movement  up  for  a  long  time,  and  so  want 
to  make  it  swing  back  and  forth  with  the 
least  possible  outlay  of  strength,  why,  then 
we  will  utilize  the  pendulum-like  swing  of 
the  stick,  and  by  making  a  very  slight  pull 
on  D  as  the  stick  swings  toward  F  and  then 
at  the  right  moment  a  slight  pull  on  C 
as  the  stick  swings  back,  we  shall  keep  up 
the  swinging  of  the  stick  with  an  amount 
of  exertion  which  will  be  from  one-quarter 
to  one-tenth  that  required  to  make  the 
same  motion,  if  in  doing  so  we  ignored  the 
rhythmical  swing  of  the  pendulum. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  pendulum 
moves  is  in  proportion  to  its  length — the 
shorter  the  pendulum  the  more  rapid  its 
swing.  Therefore  a  squirrel  is  quicker 
than  an  elephant;  therefore  the  Jap  must, 
and  could  not  fail  to,  beat  the  Russian. 
So  in  any  contest  the  small  man  operating 
short  levers  and  short  pendulums  will  have, 
other  things  being  anywhere  near  equal, 
the  decisive  advantage. 

And  in  cultivating  the  power  of  endur- 
ance, the  great  secret  is  to  utilize  the  swing 
of  those  various  pendulums  of  which  the 
body  is  a  complicated  aggregation.  In 
walking,  to  let  the  leg  swing,  not  to  force 
it  forward;  in  manipulating  tennis  racket, 
foil,  club  or  boxing  glove  to  let  the  body 
sway  or  swing  freely  and  to  utilize  this, 
modifying  it  only  so  far  as  required  for  the 
desired  movement.  In  a  word,  to  let  the 
body  or  any  of  its  parts  make  the  motion 
by  a  rhythmical  swing,  adding  to  the  swing 
enough  force  to  give  it  the  required  impetus 
and  direction.  In  this  way  we  shall 
achieve  not  only  the  highest  degree  of 
rapidity  and  force,  but  the  greatest  econ- 
omy of  energy. 

To  fully  expound  this  mechanical  prin- 
ciple within  a  limited  space  is  not  practi- 
cable. Nor  is  it  for  practical  purposes 
necessary  to  do  so.  A  little  time  given  to 
the  simple  exercises  described  in  this  article 
and  an  effort  to  apply  this  principle  of  ease 
and  rhythm  in  physical  activity,  athletic 
or  otherwise,  will   soon   demonstrate  the 


immense  importance  of  this  factor  in  the 
development  of  staying  power. 

Athletic  training  tends  naturally  to  the 
development  of  force,  to  applying  to  the 
task  at  hand  all  the  muscular  force  avail- 
able. The  feats  performed  in  the  gym- 
nasium, the  bar,  the  flying  rings,  the  horse, 
as  well  as  the  strenuous  efforts  of  field  or 
track — all  these  tend  to  accentuate  the 
idea  of  force,  to  habituate  a  man  to  the 
prodigal  expenditure  of  muscular  energy. 

The  result  is  that  the  trained  athlete  is 
very  apt  to  apply  to  any  muscular  work 
(except,  perhaps,  his  specialty)  much 
more  muscular  force  than  is  required;  that 
is,  of  course,  to  waste  the  precious  vital 
energy  upon  the  economy  of  which  staying 
power  largely  depends. 

To  do  things,  then,  in  the  easiest  possi- 
ble manner,  with  the  least  outlay,  the 
greatest  economy  of  strength,  is  the  prime 
secret  of  endurance.  But  this  of  itself  is 
an  art.  Most  people  are  so  accustomed 
to  a  prodigal  expenditure  of  force  that  in 
the  ordinary  acts  of  every-day  life,  that 
is,  in  walking,  standing,  shaking  hands, 
handling  knife  and  fork  and  similar  acts, 
they  use  up  an  amount  of  energy  which, 
by  actual  measurement,  I  have  found  to  be 
from  three  to  twenty  times  more  than 
necessary.  Think  of  the  result  upon  the 
health,  power,  endurance  and  general 
efficiency  of  the  man  who  can  save  from 
two-thirds  to  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
energy  he  habitually  expends! 

The  exercises  given  herewith  are  the 
result  of  many  years  of  careful  study  and 
experiment  along  these  lines,  and  are 
adapted  to  two  purposes:  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  energy  produced  by  the  body 
and  an  economy  of  the  energy  used  up. 

These  movements  are  very  simple — are 
in  fact  nothing  more  or  less  than  adapta- 
tions of  certain  actions  instinctive  in  ani- 
mals and  in  primitive  men.  A  fair  trial 
of  them  will  determine  that  in  every  in- 
stance they  will  increase  not  only  the  stay- 
ing power  but  the  general  strength  and 
activity  of  the  individual.  As  to  the 
amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  these 
exercises  or  to  the  number  of  times  each 
is  to  be  done,  no  general  rule  is  possible. 

Exercise  No.  i. — Stand  easily,  feet 
near  to  each  other.  Now  slowly  inhale 
breath,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  the 
arms  straight  up   at   the  sides  and  clasp 
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them  together  above  the  head, 
breath,  stretch  firmly  upward. 


Then  holding  the 
(See  Fig.  i.) 


Diagram  illustrating  the  pendulum-like  action  of  the  leg. 
A  represents  the  bones  of  the  leg;  B,  the  hip  joint;  C,  the 
muscles  moving  the  leg  outward  toward  the  point  E;  D,  the 
muscles  moving  the  leg  inward  toward  F.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  more  freely  the  pendulum  A  is  swung  from  the  point  B ,  the 
1  less  force  will  it  be  necessary  to  put  into  the  pull  of  C  or  D. 

The  general  results  of  this  exercise  are  to  up- 
lift and  expand  the  body  and  to  develop  all  the     ^ 
muscles.  ^V***" 

No.     2. — Stand    easily.     Exhale  the  breath,  \& 
at  the   same  time   allowing   the    head    to    fall  4 

limply  down  upon  the  chest,  arms  hanging.  Then  gradually  let  the 
body  droop  forward  in  the  same  effortless  manner  until  the  hanging 
finger-tips  are  near,  or  in  contact  with,  the  floor.  The  knees  meantime 
are  to  be  firmly  held  back.  (See  Fig.  2.)  After  a 
moment  slowly  return  to  position. 

This  exercise  is  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  carriage  and  taking 
out  of  the  muscles  all  unnecessary  tension. 

No.  3. — Stand  with  weight  on  right  foot,  the  left  being  extended  out 
to  the  side  about  eighteen  inches.  Now  draw  up  the  left  foot  so  that 
the  heels  will  touch  lightly  and  at  the  same  time  shift  the  weight 
to  the  left  foot  and  extend  the  right  about  eighteen 
inches  out  to  the  side.  Then  draw  up  right,  shift  weight 
so  that  foot  extends  left  and  so  on.  (See  Fig.  3.)  This 
exercise  is  very  much  like  a  dance  step  and  should  be  done 
as  easily,  rapidly  and  rhythmically  as  possible.  The 
movement  is  of  much  value  in  enabling  an  athlete  to 
manipulate  the  weight  upon  the  legs  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  vital  energy. 

No.  4. — Stand  with  left  foot  about  eighteen  inches  in  front  of  the  right, 
knees  slightly  bent,  heels  raised  from  the  ground,  weight  equally  divided 
between  the  two  legs.     All  the  muscles  should  be  as  relaxed  as  possible. 
(See  Fig.  4.)     Now  give  a  quick  easy  leap,  bringing 
right  foot  forward  and  left  back;  and  alight  with  the 
position  reversed.     Then  another  leap  and  so  on. 
1 1  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  one  object  of  these  exercises  is  to 
learn  the  art  of  handling  the  body  most  easily.    The  more  rhythmi-  <£*" 
cally  and  lightly  they  are  done,  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit.    Try  to  feel  that 
every  muscle  of  the  body  is  held  loosely  and  is  participating  in  the  movement. 
No.  5. — Standing  with  weight  on  left  foot,  swing  the  right  leg  and  both  arms 
freely  back  and  forth,  allowing  head  and  body  to  participate  in  the  motion  as 
much  as  possible.     (See  Fig.  5.)    Then  take  weight  upon  right  foot  and 
swing  left  with  the  arms. 

No.  6. — Stand  with  feet  near  together,  arms  hanging  loosely  at  the  sides, 
muscles  at  ease,  free  from  tension.     Now  begin  to  swing  the  arms  slowly  back 
and  forth  from  the  shoulder.    Gradually  increase  the  area  of  motion,  allowing 
the  body  and  legs  to  participate  in  it  more  and  more  until 
the  arms  are  making  full  sweeps  backward  and  forward,  the 
whole  body  swaying  in  unison.    (See  Fig.  6.)    This  move- 
ment is  not  unlike  the  "take  off"  for  a  standing  jump. 
No.  7. — This  is  simply  stationary  running.     In  taking 
the  step  one  foot  is  placed  exactly  where  the  other  was. 
For  the  purpose  of  developing  endurance  all  the  muscles  must 
be  kept  relaxed,  and  the  whole  body  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  motion.     (See  Fig.  7.)     This  exercise  will  in  a  short  time 
add  most  remarkably  to  a  runner's  speed  and  endurance. 
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Foxy  Grandma'ma  The  newly  acquired 
and  the  solicitude  of  the  Rules 

Innocent  Kid  Committee  for  the  wel- 

fare of  football  is  truly  diverting;  indeed, 
its  public  expression  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  holiday  season  was  masterful  in  time- 
liness and  nothing  less  than  pathetic  in 
effect.  Not  every  Christmastide  is  it  given 
us  to  look  upon  the  eager,  not  to  say  hys- 
terical effort  of  high-minded  guardians  seek- 
ing to  save  a  splendid  game  from  the  vandal 
hands  of  selfish  and  incompetent  interlop- 
ers. Such  loftiness  of  purpose,  even,  I  think 
I  may  say,  such  self-abnegation,  should  find 
permanent  record,  if  not  in  that  local  Hall 
of  Fame  to  which  bigotry  has  refused  Poe 
entrance,  then  in  one  of  wider  significance 
and  worthier  such  mundane  and  noble  en- 
deavors. 

This  patent  and  tender  anxiety  for  the 
game's  safe  passage  over  the  shoals  of  facul- 
ty control,  or  among  the  bergs  of  alumni 
interference,  touches  deeply.  Almost  it 
moves  us  to  tears! — as  it  brings  to  mind 
that  classic  of  our  childhood: 

"Oh,  what  great  big  eyes  you've  got, 
Grandma'ma!" 

"The  better  to  see  and  to  watch  over 
you,  my  innocent,  little,  good  thing,"  re- 
plies foxy  Grandma'ma  craftily. 

Getting    But    it    was    sudden — that    shift 

Under      from  the  "public  be  d d"  to  the 

over  public  beloved;  and  from  abso- 
lute silence  to  positive  garrulity,  with  every 
member  of  the  Committee  apparently  seek- 
ing to  first  get  his  say-so  into  print,  was  no 
less  an  upheaval  of  precedent  and  of  method. 
Well,  there  is  some  slight  satisfaction  in 
learning,  even  in  the  hour  of  deliverance, 
that  the  obdurate  selfishness  of  this  Com- 
mittee has  been  finally  drilled  through  to 
the  quick.  To  be  sure  it  is  a  quick  of  self- 
preservation  that  is  uncovered,  but  at  least 
it  lives — and  squirms  frantically  for  cover. 
The  hastily  called  meeting  at  the  end  of 
the  season;  the  minutes  in  extenso  handed, 
without  request,  to  the  press;  the  naive 
individual  opinions  that  found  their  way 
into  the  newspapers  immediately  on  the 


close  of  the  Philadelphia  meeting  and  con- 
tinued thereafter  finding  their  way  to  the 
same  outlet  with  persistent  regularity;  the 
programme  of  rule  changes  to  be  proposed 
by  the  different  members  for  action  at  a 
coming  meeting,  published  broadcast  in 
advance  of  that  meeting;  the  obvious,  well- 
nigh  lacrymose,  fear  of  individual  com- 
mitteemen lest  the  onus  of  public  disap- 
proval hold  them  personally  responsible  for 
the  deeper  selfishness  which  blocked  sane 
legislation  last  winter.  The  mad  scramble 
to  stay  impending  and  richly  merited  fate! 

Is  it  not  "to  laugh"? 

Yes,  if  we  have  no  thought  other  than 
amusement  at  the  discomfiture  of  these 
erstwhile  solons  of  football  legislation. 
Certainly  it  is  not  "to  laugh,"  however, 
when  we  consider  how  close  to  wrecking  a 
time-honored  and  magnificent  game  these 
men  came.  Only  the  thoughtless  are  likely 
to  be  amused  over  the  consternation  of 
these  committeemen;  because  seriously  it 
is  an  occasion  for  deep  gratitude  that  their 
end  came  not  too  late,  an  occasion  for 
united  action  along  lines  that  will  insure 
American  college  games  against  ever  again 
being  at  the  mercy  of  a  group  of  legislators 
whom  a  central  authority  cannot  remove 
when  they  have  shown  wanton  disregard  of 
the  questions  committed  to  their  care. 

The  record  of  the  present  Football  Rules 
Committee  should  be  posted  at  every  uni- 
versity as  a  warning,  and  as  a  guide.  It  is 
not  agreeable  or  cheerful  reading,  perhaps, 
but,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  it  will 
serve  as  a  valuable  reminder — and  it  has 
also  the  added  worth  of  brevity,  for  the 
story  may  be  told  by  the  one  word  "self," 
to  which  all  else  was  subordinated.  Health 
of  the  game,  safety  of  the  players,  were  of 
small  consequence  weighed  against  the 
legislative  requirements  of  a  given  style  of 
play  in  vogue  at  the  college  of  a  committee- 
man. Thus  the  present  Football  Rules 
Committee  never  was  a  leader  in  thought  or 
action  for  the  good  of  the  game  or  its  play- 
ers. Moreover  it  has  been  not  only  un- 
mindful of  friendly,  benefiting  suggestions, 
but  resentful  of  them. 
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There  is  good  legislative  timber  on  the 
present  committee,  but  it  evidently  has 
not  been  in  the  ascendance.  I  have  no  wish 
to  pursue  the  subject — already  my  deep 
interest  in  the  game  has  led  me  farther 
into  the  personal  equation  than  it  pleases 
me  to  go — but  there  must  be  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  committee  under  a  central  author- 
ity to  which  it  will  be  accountable.  And 
let  no  paid  coaches  or  other  athletic  pro- 
fessionals be  found  on  the  new  committee. 

Too      The  danger  to  be  avoided  now,  with 

Many  the  public  mind  in  such  revolution- 
Cooks 

ary  state,  is  excessive  and  hasty  and 

ill-advised  action.  It  will  be  quite  as  bad 
to  institute  a  series  of  radical  experiments 
as  to  leave  the  game  in  its  present  condi- 
tion. Often  I  have  said  and  here  again 
reiterate  with  added  emphasis,  that  there 
is  not  so  much  the  matter  with  the  game  as 
with  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  taught  and 
played.  I  observe  also  that  question  of 
spirit  appears  entirely  to  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  rival  rule  framers  now  so 
busily  bidding  for  attention.  It  will  be  a 
waste  of  time  and  harmful  to  the  game  if 
again  there  is  to  be  a  tiresome  elaborating 
and  hair-splitting  of  rules  like  unto  the  con- 
tinuous performance  which  ever  has  been 
the  committee's  chief  mental  exercise  since 
it  took  the  game  under  its  egoistic  care. 

Words,  words,  words — that  is  the  story 
of  the  last  five  years  of  football  legislation. 
The  situation  will  not  be  relieved  until  the 
universities  and  the  individuals  abandon 
self-exploitation  and  get  together  on  a  prac- 
ticable working  basis,  honestly  concerned 
for  the  good  of  the  sport.  Already  the 
game  is  menaced  by  too  many  cooks. 

Harvard  has  appointed  a  committee  to 
dissect  the  rules  (Heaven  help  us);  Penn- 
sylvania has  offered  a  code;  a  group  of  the 
smaller  Eastern  colleges  has  suggested  an- 
other; and  some  Western  universities  are 
proposing  a  third  set;  while  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  in  order  not  to  be  left 
behind  in  the  rush  for  public  approval,  are 
using  the  press  for  the  advancement  of 
still  other  rules,  displaying  personal  or  uni- 
versity bias.  Some  of  these  suggestions 
are  extremely  good  —  the  Pennsylvania 
code,  for  example,  is  excellent  so  far  as  the 
letter  of  the  law  is  concerned;  on  the  other 
hand,  some  are  merely  distracting.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  J.  B.  Fine,  one  of  the  mem- 


bers of  the  Football  Rules  Committee, 
Princeton  intends  "to  take  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  formulating  some  rule  to  put  an  end 
to  steady  mass  plays  in  the  center  of  the 
line. "  If  this  truly  represents  the  Prince- 
ton member's  idea  of  football's  need — then 
some  of  the  rule  creations  of  the  Committee 
circumlocution  mill  are  the  easier  of  un- 
derstanding. To  the  average  sportsman 
mind,  it  would  appear  that  Princeton  might 
broaden  its  views  with  profit;  meanwhile 
the  readers  of  this  magazine  will  study  with 
great  interest  any  communication  from  Mr. 
Fine  that  explains  the  difference — so  far  as 
concerns  its  meeting  or  relieving  present 
needs — between  "mass  plays  in  the  center 
of  the  line"  and  mass  plays  on  tackle,  at 
which  point,  in  truth,  mass  (so-called)  plays 
have  been  more  frequently  directed  for  sev- 
eral years.  Incidentally  I  beg  to  tell  our 
Princeton  friends  that  the  chief  objection 
to  mass  plays  is  not  so  much  because  they 
are  exhausting  as  because  close  formations 
put  a  premium  on  mere  beef  and  offer  op- 
portunities for  foul  work  which  even  the 
most  alert  umpire  cannot  detect. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Wrenn,  a  member  of  Harvard's 
own  particular  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  "dissecting"  the  rules,  informs  us  that 
the  ten-yard  rule  will  "simply  introduce 
more  kicking. "  And,  no  doubt  being  fond 
of  his  little  joke,  Mr.  Wrenn  goes  on  further 
to  declare  that  Harvard  "wants  a  more 
exact  definition  of  holding;  what  it  is, 
when  and  how  the  men  may  use  their 
hands,  etc."!!  Judged  by  Harvard's  ex- 
hibition of  holding  during  the  playing  sea- 
son of  1905,  any  additional  instruction  to 
the  Crimson  players  on  this  score  would 
seem  to  be  a  piece  of  impertinence. 

Mr.  Yost,  second  to  none  in  football 
knowledge  and  a  sly  humorist,  contributes  a 
little  piece  of  holiday  legerdemain  to  the 
Rules  Committee  donation  party,  by  art- 
lessly suggesting  increase  in  number  of 
downs  permitted  as  well  as  in  number  of 
yards  to  be  gained. 

Mr.  Dashiell,  chairman  of  the  Football 
Rules  Committee,  seriously  proposes  the  in- 
tricate experiment  of  allowing  "  the  team  on 
defense  .  .  .  but  five  men  on  the  line 
of  scrimmage  and  that  the  others  be  as  great 
a  distance  as  two  yards  back."  And  thus 
suggestion  follows  suggestion,  many  of 
them  unthinking  or  narrow- viewed  or 
partisan,  and  nearly  all  of  a  sort  to  dis- 
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tract  attention  from  the  main  issue  and 
constitute  a  serious  obstacle  to  united  ac- 
tion on  common-sense,  simple  lines — the 
ones  always  easiest  to  follow  yet  the  hard- 
est to  introduce. 

The  Only  A  committeeof  broad-minded  gen- 
Way  of    tlemen   having  an   abundance  of 
scape     tjie  Spjrjt  Qf  Sp0rt  for  sport's  sake, 

some  knowledge  of  the  game,  and  working 
along  feasible,  easy  lines,  is  what  the  situa- 
tion demands.  With  this  thought  in  mind 
I  recommend  a  reading  of  the  published 
sentiment  on  this  subject  of  Jacob  Schur- 
man,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  and  David 
Starr  Jordan,  presidents  respectively  of 
Cornell,  California  and  Leland  Stanford 
universities.  There  is  only  one  way  of 
escaping  the  chaos  that  seems  likely  to  re- 
sult from  the  tendency  of  every  college  and 
everybody  setting  up  a  little  reform  on 
their  own  account,  and  that  is  through  a 
congress  of  representatives  from  the  leading 
universities  of  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  Central  Authority.  Un- 
less such  central  authority  is  formed  there 
must  and  always  will  be  confusion.  It  is 
only  a  central  authority  that  can  give  us 
the  kind  of  football  rules  committee  which 
the  condition  of  college  sport  demands;  and 
no  one  should  be  eligible  as  a  delegate  to 
this  congress  who  has  received  compensa- 
tion in  any  form  for  his  connection  with 
college  sport. 

Suggestions    Among  the  mass  of  otherwise 
Worthy  of      impracticable    and     illiberal 
uppor  suggestions    that    have   been 

made  relating  to  university  sport  in  general 
and  football  in  particular,  two,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  in  print 
and  eminently  pertinent  to  the  college  ath- 
letic problem.  One  was  offered  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Outdoor  Sport  at  Princeton.     It  reads: 

"That  all  coaching  by  men  who  are  paid  in  any 
way,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  who  receive  their  ex- 
penses, or  any  part  of  them,  be  done  away  with." 

I  unqualifiedly  indorse  the  spirit  herein 
expressed,  but  I  believe  the  sense  of  the  res- 
olution will  be  broadened  and  the  letter  the 
easier  of  fulfillment  by  further  providing 
that  all  official  coaching  be  done  by  under- 
graduates. This,  in  a  word,  would  put  it  up 
to  the  captains  of  the  various  athletic 
teams  and  crews.     And  why,  after  all,  is  not 


that  the  true  thought  of  college  sport?  As 
Princeton  offers  the  resolution  it  would 
certainly  revive  those  unfortunate  disputes 
and  recriminations  of  which  we  formerly 
had  so  many  and  now  hear  too  often.  We 
all  know  the  "amateur"  coach  who  re- 
ceives no  pay  "directly  or  indirectly,"  yet 
comes  early  and  stays  on  without  "other" 
visible  means  of  support.  Such  a  question 
could  never  arise  if  the  coaching  was  for  the 
greater  share  confined  to  the  undergrad- 
uates themselves.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
wisest  and  easiest  of  enforcement  would  be 
a  rule  restricting  the  actual  field  coaching  to 
undergraduates  but  allowing  advisors  pro- 
vided they  were  alumni  and  not  paid.  This 
would  lessen  to  a  minimum  the  chance  of 
rule  evasion  and  yet  maintain  the  tradition 
and  the  spirit  and  the  interest  that  comes 
from  graduate  association.  In  a  word,  it  is 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  plan  revised  a 
bit  to  fit  American  spirit  and  conditions. 

The  other  notable  suggestion  comes  from 
the  Harvard  Bulletin,  as  follows: 

"Only  members  of  the  sophomore,  junior  and  senior 
classes  of  Harvard  College  and  of  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School,  and  special  students  in  either  of  the  above- 
named  departments  who  have  had  one  year's  residence, 
shall  represent  Harvard  University  in  athletic  contests. 
No  one  who  is  more  than  twenty-five  years  old  shall 
be  eligible  for  any  Harvard  team." 

Such  a  rule  would  of  course  bar  Fresh- 
men and  members  of  graduate  departments 
from  university  teams,  but  it  long  has  been 
the  concensus  of  opinion  among  men  qual- 
ified to  pass  judgment  that  American  uni- 
versity sport  would  be  immeasurably  bene- 
fited by  precisely  such  a  course. 

Princeton  also  suggests  the  abolition  of 
interference,  and  while  this  undoubtedly 
would  be  a  Gordian  and  equally  decisive 
manner  of  cutting  the  close-play  knot,  yet 
such  a  step  would  take  the  game  too  far 
back.  We  want  open  play,  and,  despite 
the  contrary  opinions  of  Messrs.  Dashiell, 
Wrenn,  Bell  and  Fine,  open  play  is  quite 
possible  without  ripping  either  the  rules 
or  the  present  game  to  pieces;  nor  is  an 
open  game  simply  a  kicking  game,  as  Mr. 
Wrenn's  thoughtless  statement  might  be 
interpreted. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  thought  in 
the  suggestion  to  eliminate  interference 
worth  following  up,  for  it  might,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not,  lead  to  for- 
bidding interference  on  line  plays.  This  it 
appears  to  me  would  of  itself  start  the  trend 
of  football  thought  and  ingenuity  toward 
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end  plays,  which  means,  of  course,  improved 
quality  of  play,  and  give  opportunity  finally 
for  the  highest  perfection  of  interference. 

None  of  Us     Doubtless    the    patience    of 
is  so  Very       President  Butler  and  his  fac- 
00  ulty    was    often    and    sorely 

tried  by  the  vagaries  of  Columbia's  ath- 
letic management,  and  very  likely  he  and 
they  are  now  experiencing  that  comfort  of 
body  and  mind  which  comes  of  having  de- 
livered one's  self  frankly  and  honestly  of  an 
intangible  irritant  under  which  one  has 
long  suffered  in  brooding  silence.  From  a 
selfish  point  of  view,  President  Butler  and 
his  faculty  are  to  be  envied;  where  is  there 
a  man  of  us  who  would  not  hail  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  likewise  with  some  bite 
noire  of  our  waking  hours. 

However,  when  the  luxury  of  material 
and  comforting  pleasure,  incidental  to 
speaking  one's  mind  freely,  has  become 
commonplace,  I  shall  be  surprised  if  the 
Columbia  Faculty  gets  as  much  satisfaction 
as  they  now  do  out  of  their  attitude  toward 
Columbia  football.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  fathers — the  one  who  guides  by  asso- 
ciation, kindness  and  toleration,  and  the 
one  who  resorts  to  passion  and  violence  in 
exacting  obedience.  The  first  takes  the 
erring  boy  by  the  hand;  the  second  turns 
him  out.  The  Columbia  Faculty  will  know 
which  role  it  played,  and  the  future  will 
show  the  unwisdom  of  its  attitude. 


Greatest 
Number 


Greatest  One  of  the  happy  results  of 

Good  for  the    {fog  unhappy  and  misdirected 
assault  on  football  has  been 
to  increase  the  popularity  of 
the   Association   game. 

I  know  of  none  more  entitled  to  popu- 
larity than  this  one,  unless  it  be  lacrosse; 
two  games  which  Americans  have  slight- 
ed and,  oddly  enough,  one  of  them  the 
only  game  which  may  be  said  to  be  of 
strictly  American  origin.  Even  more  un- 
accountable is  the  fact  that  lacrosse  enjoys 
actually  greater  prosperity  in  England 
than  in  America,  the  land  of  its  na- 
tivity; also  that  shows  the  difference 
between  the  Englishman  and  the  American 
in  sport — much  to  the  former's  credit.  The 
Association  game  is  not  so  new  with  us  as 
the  newspapers  imply,  for  in  1902  Haver- 
ford  was  playing  it,  and  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  that  little  college  was  it  that 


the  Association  Football  League  composing 
Harvard,  Columbia  and  Haverford  was 
subsequently  organized. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  greatest 
need  of  American  college  sport  is  more 
games.  There  is  too  great  concentration 
on  football  in  the  autumn  and  on  baseball 
in  the  spring;  it  means  that  too  few  under- 
graduates have  the  benefit  or  the  enjoy- 
ment of  actual  participation.  And,  strange 
to  say,  university  management  reveals  a 
surprising  want  of  appreciation  of  this 
condition,  to  say  nothing  of  their  unmind- 
fulness  of  sport's  reason  for  being,  by 
withdrawing  all  financial  aid  from  these 
so-called  minor  sports.  These  games  in 
which  the  general  undergraduate  body  may 
join  are  the  very  ones,  of  course,  that  should 
be  given  generously  out  of  the  surplus 
earned  by  that  great  spectacular  money 
maker — football.  Here  is  another  oppor- 
tunity for  a  Central  Authority  to  use  far- 
seeing  and  beneficent  influence.  It  is  also 
a  direction  in  which  the  faculties  of  the  re- 
spective universities  may  showwise  activity. 
By  all  means,  let  the  Association  game 
share  the  autumn  season  with  football,  and 
lacrosse  be  taken  on  level  terms  with  base- 
ball for  the  spring. 

Up  to  the  While  speculation  riots  over 

Pennsylvania  reasons  for  playing  the 
University  Army-Navy  football  game 
at  Princeton  in  1905,  and  where  it  is  to  be 
played  next  year,  let  us  not  forget  at  least 
a  word  of  appreciation  for  those  who 
sought  to  make  and  did  make  the  very 
best  use  of  the  material  at  hand.  Nothing 
of  good  management  was  lacking  at  the 
Princeton  end  of  the  line  on  that  day,  either 
by  the  railroad  or  the  college  authorities. 
In  fact,  I  have  never  seen  at  a  big  game 
railroad  terminal  accommodations  for  pas- 
sengers worked  with  less  confusion  or 
more  competently  equipped  by  employees; 
so,  too,  with  the  intimate  management  of 
the  game  itself.  Princeton,  town  and  uni- 
versity, combined  to  meet  the  demand, 
and  in  my  judgment  did  so  with  infinite 
courtesy  and  creditable  success.  But  no 
preparation  of  Princeton  could  amend  or 
relieve  or  even  assuage  the  trials  and  tribu- 
lations born  of  that  short  piece  of  two-track 
line  from  the  Junction  to  Princeton.  In 
that  two  miles  of  journeying  were  wrecked 
all  appreciative  thought  (for  the  moment 
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only)  of  Princeton's  effort;  and  all  chance 
of  the  game  ever  again  being  played  on  its 
classic  field. 

None  outside  of  Army  and  Navy  inner 
circles  will  know  where  this  game  is  to  be 
played  next  year  until  an  announcement  is 
made.  Suggestions  are  ventured,  I  see,  to 
play  it  turn  and  turn  about  at  Annapolis 
and  at  West  Point;  but  that  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  unless  the  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  build  at  each  place  a 
permanent  and  adequate  grand  stand.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  Congress  was  of  so  far- 
seeing  and  generous  mind  as  to  build  a 
stadium  like  Harvard's,  the  act  would  be 
commendable,  because  such  a  structure  is 
of  unquestioned  appropriateness  to  both 
the  Naval  and  Army  academies  for  open- 
air  drills  and  the  various  exhibitions  hap- 
pening throughout  the  year.  Congress, 
however,  will  probably  not  see  the  sugges- 
tion in  such  favorable  light. 

Unless  a  four-track  line  is  constructed 
from  the  Junction,  Princeton  is  likewise 
impossible.  Washington  would  seem  to  be 
a  very  desirable  location  from  a  sentimen- 
tal point  of  view,  but  there  also  a  per- 
manent grand  stand  would  be  necessary 
on  some  of  the  public  ground  near  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  To  lay  out  a  field 
and  erect  stands  in  the  suburbs  of  Wash- 
ington, as  I  have  heard  proposed,  would 
be  to  increase  the  annoyances  of  specta- 
tors beyond  those  attendant  upon  a  trip 
to  Princeton.  Suburban  Washington  is 
impossible. 

Philadelphia  and  Franklin  Field  always 
have  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  prac- 
tical. Philadelphia  is  halfway  ground  for 
both  Army  and  Navy;  Franklin  Field 
is  within  easy  access  of  both  railway  sta- 
tions; and  the  hotel  and  restaurant  facili- 
ties are  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon 
them  on  that  day.  In  other  words,  both 
players  and  spectators  can  get  to  and  from 
Philadelphia  without  delay  and  without 
irritation.  For  many  reasons  it  is  to  be 
hoped  some  arrangement  can  be  made  be- 
tween the  Army  and  Navy  people  and  the 
Pennsylvania  University  authorities  that 
will  satisfactorily  adjust  the  ticket  question 
to  the  needs  of  the  competing  academies 


and  hence  permit  of  the  playing  of  this 
most  enjoyable  game  of  the  year  where  we 
can  reach  it  without  too  great  loss  of  time, 
patience  and  food. 

Henley  Every  now  and  so  often 

"Snobbishness"  SOme  American  newspa- 
per writer,  more  patriotic  than  enlight- 
ened, assails  the  Henley  Regatta  Com- 
mittee for  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  its 
"snobbishness,"  as  shown  by  its  obvious 
suspicions  of  our  rowing  club  oarsmen,  and 
its  close  scrutiny  of  the  entries  received 
from  those  quarters.  Often,  too,  I  hear 
wonderment  expressed,  by  those  to  whom 
Henley  is  a  sealed  book,  why  Englishmen 
are  so  indifferent  to  American  support  of 
their  great  regatta.  The  reason  is  not 
abstruse  nor  far  to  seek;  it  is  at  hand  and 
simple.  First — our  poor  oarsmanship,  of 
which  there  is  annual  exhibition  at  the 
championship  event  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation— 1905  being  particularly  notable  in 
its  display  of  wretched  rowing — repeatedly 
marks  us  as  a  rival  who  has  yet  to  learn 
the  game.  Secondly,  there  are  the  scandals 
which  so  often  follow  hard  upon  the  trip 
of  an  American  club  crew  to  a  foreign 
regatta.  Two  cases  in  point  are  the 
charges  of  misappropriation  of  funds  and 
conduct  prejudicial  to  amateur  rowing  filed 
against  the  Vesper  Boat  Club  crew  which 
competed  at  Henley  last  year;  and  the 
scandalous  deception  which  the  captain 
and  lieutenant  of  the  Atalanta  Boat  Club, 
who  rowed  in  the  German  national  regatta 
at  Hamburg  last  season,  sought  to  practice 
upon  the  rowing  world  by  proclaiming 
themselves  winners  of  an  event  in  which 
they  had  not  even  started. 

We  Americans  may  rest  assured  that  the 
National  Association  will  treat  these  dis- 
creditable oarsmen  as  they  deserve  to  be 
handled,  for  this  Association  has  filled  its 
always  difficult  trust  to  the  satisfaction  of 
sportsmen,  but  no  official  verdict  we  can 
give  will  change  English  impression  that 
these  dishonest  oarsmen  are  representative 
of  American  club  rowing,  and  not  the  ex- 
ception that  they  are.  It  takes  time  for 
an  English  impression  to  take  on  new  com- 
plexion. 


STALLS  AND  STABLING  FORYOUR  HORSE 


By  F.  M.  WARE 


THE  details  connected  with  the  housing 
and  the  care  of  horses,  carriages,  etc., 
receive  surprisingly  little  practical  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  horse  owners  and  of 
architects.  Regarding  the  exteriors,  they 
are  producing  some  extraordinarily  beau- 
tiful and  appropriate  buildings;  as  to  in- 
teriors they  reach  results  generally  artistic, 
and  frequently  sumptuous  in  appointments, 
materials  and  finish,  but,  as  the  equine  in- 
mates could  tell  them,  they  are  very  fre- 
quently sadly  amiss  in  the  arrangements 
which  make  for  genuine  comfort,  conven- 
ience and  economy  of  space  and  labor.  To 
the  city  resident  there  is  little  that  can  be 
said  along  these  lines  which  is  likely  to  be 
of  help.  He  is  not  improbably  a  "cliff- 
dweller"  himself — a  luckless  denizen  of 
those  teeming  rabbit-warrens  of  apartment 
houses  which  he  is  forced,  by  the  de- 
mands of  latter-day  civilization,  to  call 
"home. "  He  stables  his  horses  as  he  does 
himself  and  family,  in  such  niches  and  cor- 
ners as  are  not  already  pre-empted  by 
other  luckless  nomads,  and  gets  along  as 
best  he  can.  The  suburbanite,  the  owner 
of  a  country  place  however  small,  is  not 
thus  beset,  and  to  him  may  accrue  as  to  no 
other  the  joys  of  arranging  things  to  suit 
himself  and  his  bank  account,  upon  his 
own  bit  of  ground. 

In  building  stables,  etc.,  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we,  in  most  parts 
of  America,  are  blessed  or  cursed  with  a 
temperature  which  varies  widely;  and  that 
in  many  portions  of  the  country  such 
buildings  must  be  habitable  not  only  when 
the  thermometer  reaches  ninety  degrees 
odd  in  the  shade,  but  also  when  it  drops 
to  twenty  degrees  below  zero.  Therefore 
our  arrangements  internally  must  insure 
the  freest  ventilation,  not  only  by  day  but 
by  night;  a  temperature  that  shall  not 
admit  of  sudden  changes;  an  exposure 
that  shall  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
dampness,  or  too  glaring  light  upon  de- 
fenseless eyes  or  expensive  carriage  linings. 

As  to  exposure,  the  horses,  if  stalls  are 
to  be  permanent,  should  always  stand  upon 
the  north  or  the  west  side  of  the  building. 
The  other  sides  expose  them  too  much  to 
the  heat  and  glare  of  summer;  while  in 
winter  the  warmth  of  the  middle  hours 
of  all  clear  days  raises  the  temperature 
to  a  degree  which  makes  the  chill  of 
night  all  the  more  noticeable,  and  brings 
on  many  cases  of  cold  of  varying  severity. 
A  horse  will  resist  any  degree  of  cold  or 
heat  provided  it  is  not  subject  to  sudden 
and  violent  fluctuations.  His  rugged  na- 
ture is  calculated  to  accomplish  this,  and 
exposure  is  a  pleasure  to  him,  as  he  will 

Erove,  when  given  opportunity  in  the  open 
elds,  by  rarely  occupying  the  hovel  pro- 


vided for  his  shelter — but  to  climatic 
changes  he  is  most  sensitive.  The  south 
and  east  afford  to  the  carriage  and  harness 
departments  the  warmth  and  light  de- 
manded in  properly  caring  for  their  con- 
tents, just  as  the  strong  light  from  these 
directions  is  much  too  garish  for  animals 
condemned  to  stand  most  of  their  days 
staring  at  a  blank  wall  in  front  of  them, 
probably  glaring  with  fresh  whitewash. 

As  to  ventilation  of  stables,  it  matters 
little  how  it  is  obtained  if  only  it  be  ample 
in  quantity — and  that  means  at  least  twice 
as  much  as  any  proprietor  generally  thinks 
necessary,  and  five  times  more  than  any 
groom  or  coachman  deems  proper.  Given 
air  enough,  you  will  practically  never  have 
a  sick  or  ailing  horse — therefore  insure  it 
by  every  means  in  your  power,  even  if  you 
have  to  take  away  the  window  sashes.  If 
these  must  be  in  front  of  the  horses,  or 
behind  them,  they  should  be  high  up  in  the 
walls  and  never  directly  on  a  level  with  the 
animals'  chests  or  heads  (although  even 
this  exposure  will  be  stoutly  resisted,  pro- 
vided only  that  the  supply  of  air  is  copious, 
and  not  in  the  nature  of  sneaking  drafts 
from  ill-fitting  windows).  By  all  means,  if 
possible,  build  your  horse  apartments  of 
one  story,  so  that  the  air  and  light  may 
come  from  a  glass-covered  and  sash-sided 
air-shaft  in  the  roof  and  over  the  gangway. 
These  windows,  opening  to  any  desired 
width  by  means  of  cords,  etc.,  will  estab- 
lish a  free  ventilation  which  not  even  the 
coldest  days  of  winter  will  render  harmful, 
and  the  circulation  of  air  coming  from 
above  will  prevent  all  drafts  and  render  the 
apartment  sweet  and  habitable  even  in  the 
closest  periods  of  summer.  To  aid  in  this 
all  doorways  should  be  wide — much  wider 
than  usually  made — thus  providing  addi- 
tional ventilation  in  the  heated  term,,  as 
well  as  more  perfect  safety  for  passing 
horses. 

No  owner  knows  anything  about  his  own 
stable  until  he  takes  his  thermometer, 
visits  it  between  3  and  5  a.m.  on  the  hottest 
night  of  any  summer,  enters  the  least 
favorably  placed  stall  in  the  building  and 
takes  the  temperature  and  the  quality  of 
the  air  at  the  head  of  this  stall — the  place 
its  luckless  occupant  must  rest  his  weary 
head  upon  if  he  can  bring  himself,  in  his 
suffocating  surroundings,  to  lie  down  at 
all.  The  close-boarded  and  high-sided 
stall  is  a  disgrace  to  civilization,  and  it 
is  only  because  we  do  not  stop  to  think 
about  such  things  that  we  tolerate  it  at 
all.  It  has  always  been  made  thus  air- 
tight, and  that  is  the  only  reason  for  the 
continuance  of  a  practice  which  has  neither 
expediency,  economy  nor  common  sense 
to  commend  it.     There  should  be  as  free 
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a  circulation  of  air  along  the  floor  (and  at 
any  height)  as  above  the  top,  and  this  can 
be  easily  provided  for  by  making  the  par- 
titions of  slats  (and  a  light  and  elastic  bar- 
rier is  far  better  than  the  stout  and  heavy), 
or  by  hanging  what  are  called  "bales"  (i.e., 
light  boards  or  planks)  from  the  wall  at  the 
head  and  from  the  ceiling  at  the  rear.  The 
writer  prefers  these  bales  to  any  other  form 
of  stall,  and  has  for  thirty  years  used  them 
in  quantity,  and  to  separate  very  valuable 
horses.  If,  however,  these  are  objected 
to,  the  slatted  stall  meets  every  require- 
ment of  the  solid  partition,  and  is  in  addi- 
tion not  half  as  costly.  For  another  most 
important  practical  reason  are  such  parti- 
tions imperative — horses  do  much  better, 
feed  better,  rest  better  and  are  more  con- 
tent when  they  can  freely  see  each  other 
and  all  that  is  going  on  about  them.  In 
such  stalls  the  air  circulates  freely  even  to 
the  ground,  yet  there  is  no  draft  anywhere, 
and  the  temperature  is  identical  through- 
out the  stable.  Even  naturally  bad  drain- 
age and  foul  orders  of  all  sorts  are  thus 
rendered  comparatively  harmless,  and  a 
wr  tched  old  shell  of  a  place  may  in  this 
manner  be  made  a  really  comfortable  and 
healthful  equine  boarding-house.  Food, 
clothing,  exercise,  medicine — you  may 
neglect  or  over-supply  all  the  necessaries, 
yet  your  success  will  always  depend  after 
all  upon  just  one  thing — plentiful  fresh  air, 
by  night  even  more  than  by  day,  and  the 
exposure  to  it  which  equine  nature  de- 
mands. 

There  is  no  material,  in  our  average  cli- 
mate, for  stables,  walls,  floors,  etc.,  like 
wood.  Brick,  stone,  cement,  asphalt,  etc., 
are  all  too  prone  to  become  damp,  and  too 
certain  to  stay  so;  while  under  foot  they 
are  slippery  to  a  dangerous  degree.  True, 
they  ought  not  to  be  if  properly  laid  and 
cared  for,  but  when  do  these  most  desirable 
conditions  invariably  obtain?  We  shall 
do  well  in  all  our  associations  with  horses 
and  the  average  help  that  "look  after" 
them,  if  we  reduce  all  details  of  manage- 
ment to  the  level  of  the  most  careless  and 
stupid,  and^  establish  nothing  which  needs 
or  would  be  valuable  only  with  the  care  of 
a  watchful  and  painstaking  servant.  Thus 
our  charges  will  be  safest,  and  our  tem- 
pers least  ruffled.  Stone  and  cement  are 
easy  enough  to  care  for  properly  if  never 
neglected — but  dripping  walls  and  slippery, 
greasy  floors  which  ought  not  to  be  so  have 
put  more  than  one  horse  in  the  doctor's  and 
knacker's  hands.  If  anything  but  dirt  is 
used  for  stall  floorings  (which  is  always  the 
best  and  most  natural  surface) ,  it  should  be 
asphalt  as  a  basis  (in  the  stalls) ,  laid  at  a 
proper  slope  for  drainage,  and  overlaid 
with  beveled  planks  or  slats  to  afford  a 
level  footing;  these  planks  a  good  inch 
apart,  and  laid  loose,  or  braced  together 
by  threes  or  fours,  so  that  the  whole  floor 
may  be  lifted  out,  or  raised  up  like  the  two 
flaps  of  a  cellar  door,  and  the  underlying 
cement  generously  flushed  and  disinfected. 


If  the  floor  is  of  earth,  it  should  be  exca- 
vated two  feet  or  so  deep,  and  this  trench 
filled  in  with  six  inches  rubble  stone,  six 
inches  small  stone,  six  inches  ashes  or 
gravel  and  six  inches  dirt.  This  floor  is 
self-draining,  always  dry  and  warm.  A 
horse  new  to  it  may  dig  a  hole  in  it  the  first 
day  or  night,  but  not  afterward — and  his 
attempt  is  easily  frustrated  in  any  event. 

If  the  asphalt  and  wood,  or  any  other 
solid  floor  is  preferred,  the  drainage  should 
be  of  the  simplest.  No  expensive  and 
complicated  traps,  elbows,  etc.,  should  be 
installed,  unless  the  plumber  is  a  more  wel- 
come visitor  than  people  generally  find  him. 
All  sorts  of  things  find  their  way  into  these 
fancy  drains,  and  one  is  always  tinkering 
with  them.  Make  your  gutters  steep  and 
broad;  have  the  coverings  easily  movable 
that  they  may  be  swept  and  flushed  from 
end  to  end,  and  instead  of  building  cess- 
pools or  establishing  elaborate  connections 
with  sewers,  simply  install  at  the  end  of 
each  line  of  stalls  a  small  pit  in  the  asphalt 
floor  to  hold  a  cast-iron  pail  large  enough 
to  contain  the  probable  drainage  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  cover  this  little  pit  with  a 
suitable  iron  or  wooden  cover.  When  your 
stable  is  "mucked  out"  in  the  morning, 
your  man  simply  takes  this  pail  and  empties 
it  on  the  manure  pile,  or  at  any  convenient 
point,  disinfects  and  replaces  it.  If  he 
neglects  to  do  this  every  day  of  his  life  the 
pail  betrays  him  by  running  over.  It  is 
but  a  moment's  task  to  attend  to,  and 
through  its  economy  and  practicality  the 
writer  has  never  found  any  arrangement 
which  would  so  infallibly  guarantee  a  sweet, 
clean  and  regularly  wholesome  stable. 

While  the  internal  arrangement  of  a 
stable  always  receives  much  careful  con- 
sideration, there  is  no  real  reason  why  this 
should  be  all  arranged  even  before  the  foun- 
dation is  begun,  or  that  any  definite  par- 
titions should  be  erected  anywhere.  True, 
these  details  have  always  been  definite, 
but  what  was  the  special  use  in  it?  Thus, 
whatever  be  the  shape  of  your  building, 
once  finished  it  is  always  a  place  for  "two 
horses  and  a  cow,"  or  "four  horses  and 
six  carriages,"  or  "twenty  horses  and 
twenty  carriages."  Why  should  we  thus, 
by  fixed  partitions,  limit  the  usefulness  of 
our  premises,  when,  practically  treated, 
they  would  become  as  elastic  in  accommo- 
dations as  a  Broadway  car.  Stall  parti- 
tions need  not  be  permanent;  the  harness 
room  (as  we  shall  see  later)  may  be  a  van- 
ishing quantity;  the  washstand  may  be  in 
various  places  to  accommodate  changed 
conditions,  or  permanently  in  some  special 
spot.  Given  such  drainage  as  described, 
it  can  go  all  round  the  building,  at  proper 
distance  from  the  walls  to  allow  for  erect- 
ing the  portable  stalls  or  bales  at  any 
point;  and  these  stalls  may  be  put  up  by 
any  ' '  lumper, ' '  as  all  the  parts  are  inter- 
changeable, and  be  so  arranged  that  not 
only  are  they  single  stalls,  but  by  omitting 
any  partition,   and  hanging  two   (or  one) 
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light  doors  on  the  heel  posts  you  have  in- 
stantly a  box  stall.  Thus  your  ' '  two-stall ' ' 
stable  may  hold  ten  horses  or  so,  and  your 
"ten-stall"  stable  telescope  itself  to  accom- 
modate only  two  horses  and  twenty  car- 
riages, etc.  Nothing  can  be  more  cleanly; 
much  expense  is  saved.  The  stalls  mutual- 
ly support  each  other,  and  yet  one  will 
stand  perfectly;  they  may  be  ornamented 
like  the  permanent  ones,  which  they  exactly 
resemble;  one  can  always  correct  any  mis- 
take made  in  arranging  the  interior;  in 
short,  they  have  every  advantage  and  no 
drawback. 

The  same  satisfaction  arises  from  the 
use  of  bales.  Of  course  they  cannot  form 
loose  boxes,  but  by  simply  removing  one 
or  more  (a  moment's  work)  one  has  un- 
limited space  at  command.  In  addition 
the  whole  stable  is  bedded  at  one  operation ; 
the  horse  may  be  turned  in  anywhere;  no 
horse  can  get  cast ;  the  cost  is  almost  noth- 
ing, and  they  are  in  every  way  thoroughly 
practical.  They  should  be  attached  to  the 
wall  by  a  ring  (upon  the  bale)  which  is 
slipped  over  a  hook  (with  deep,  blunt 
point)  firmly  screwed  to  the  wall.  The 
top  of  the  bale  should  be  about  4  feet  6 
inches  from  the  ground.  The  bale  is  made 
of  two  light  1 2 -inch  boards  battened  to- 
gether (often  a  single  board,  plank  or 
scantling  is  used) .  This  brings  the  bottom 
about  2  feet  6  inches  from  the  floor.  A 
light  rope  (or  fancy  cord  or  chain)  fastened 
to  the  ceiling  supports  the  rear  of  this  bale 
by  a  hook  snapping  into  a  ring  on  the  bale. 
These  arrangements  can  be  put  up  and 
taken  down  as  fast  as  a  man  can  walk  along. 
They  may  be  stained  or  painted,  brass- 
trimmed  and  made  very  ornamental. 

One  arrangement  should,  however,  al- 
ways go  with  the  bale,  and  that  is  a  traveler 
on  the  wall  (like  that  for  a  jib-  or  main- 
sheet,  but  running  up  and  down,  not  across 
the  surface).  The  lower  end  should  be 
fastened  at  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
floor,  and  it  should  be  about  two  feet  long. 
Upon  it  a  ring  freely  plays,  and  to  this  the 
halter  shank  is  tied  at  such  a  length  that 
no  more  than  about  fifteen  inches  of  slack 
is  allowed.  Thus  the  horse  can  reach 
everything  before  him,  lie  down  comfort- 
ably, etc.,  but  cannot  bite  animals  on  either 
side — a  thing  which  some  horses  will  at- 
tempt, though  never  for  long.  In  the 
same  way  no  horse  will  kick  in  these  bales, 
because  he  meets  no  resistance — the  boards 
swing  quietly  away,  and  he  finds  that  his 
efforts  are  in  vain.  Even  determined 
kickers  give  up  at  once  when  stalled  in 
bales. 

Again,  if  space  is  any  object,  horses  may 
stand  comfortably  in  bales  hung  only  three 
feet  apart  (or  even  closer)  for  the  reason 
that  they  never  all  lie  down  at  once,  and 
those  that  do  have  as  much  room  as  if  in 
a  wide  stall.  The  best  width  is  about  four 
feet,  and  if  wider  than  this  the  occupants 
will  sometimes  stand  sideways. 

Hay    should .  always    be    fed    from    the 


ground.  Whatever  a  horse  wastes  thus 
(and  it  will  be  hardly  anything)  he  would 
waste  also  in  a  rack  by  breathing  upon  it. 
The  manger  should  be  of  iron  or  wood,  and 
may  either  be  placed  upon  the  ground,  or 
hung  upon  the  wall  by  Various  simple 
means.  Whatever  method  is  used  the 
manger  should  always  be  movable,  and  be 
washed  and  sunned  frequently  (daily  if 
possible).  Such  mangers  can  and  should 
be  filled  in  the  feed  room,  when  they  may 
be  quietly  brought  to  any  horse  which  has 
chanced  to  miss  a  meal,  or  to  need  extra 
feed,  without  his  fellows  noticing  it  and 
being  irritated  in  consequence. 

The  form  of  slatted  stalls  recommended 
reduces  the  expense  of  partitions  more 
than  half.  The  same  result  may  be  ob- 
tained if  ordinary  boards  are  used,  with 
spaces  between  and  at  the  bottom  of  about 
an  inch.  Heavy  plank  partitions  are  al- 
ways unwise,  as  well  as  very  costly.  The 
lighter  boards  or  slats  make  up  in  elasticity 
what  they  lack  in  substance,  and  will  yield 
to  a  kicker  or  a  cast  horse  without  break- 
ing. Occasionally  it  is  needful  to  cut  or  to 
smash  down  a  partition  quickly,  as  when 
an  animal  is  cast,  etc.,  and  the  solid  ar- 
rangements are  very  difficult  to  handle. 
These  movable  stalls  are  set  in  frames 
above  and  below;  the  posts  set  into  slots 
in  the  top  and  bottom  braces;  the  par- 
titions slip  into  spaces  on  the  upright  braced 
to  fit  them  loosely;  at  all  corners  strong 
hooks  confine  the  partitions  to  each  other 
and  to  the  posts;  any  part  fits  anywhere; 
any  partition  takes  out  so  that  you  may 
have  a  single  stall,  or  a  box,  or  a  long  open 
pen  simply  by  removing  partitions  and 
hanging  doors  upon  the  heel  posts.  These 
stalls  may  be  in  one  line,  or  two  lines,  face 
to  face  (which  is  cheaper,  as  requiring  only 
one  set  of  head  partitions).  When  set  up, 
each  part  braces  every  other,  and  so  solid 
is  it  all  that  it  may  be  rolled  over  and  over 
without  risk,  and  taken  apart  as  often  as 
desired.  The  writer  had  eighty-five  of 
these  stalls,  which  cost  $500  to  build  com- 
plete; they  were  set  up  and  taken  down 
dozens  of  times,  and  shipped  about  the 
country,  yet  upon  them  in  seven  years 
hardly  a  penny  of  repairs  was  expended. 

Everything  about  a  stable  should  be 
consecutive.  Thus,  a  horse  backed  from 
his  stall  should  proceed  by  regular  pro- 
gressive steps  to  harness,  vehicle,  and  out 
of  the  door,  reversing  the  process  upon  his 
return.  Everything  should  be  so  arranged 
that  it  is  at  hand  when  wanted,  and  nothing 
is  more  discouraging  to  good  and  competent 
help  than  to  be  eternally  running  about 
from  pillar  to  post  chasing  after  things  that 
should  be  close  at  hand.  Duplicates  of 
most  tools  are  always  practical  and  useful. 
Grain  and  hay  should  arrive  at  feeding 
time  close  to  (and  in  the  rear  of)  the  horses 
to  be  fed;  water  should  be  in  copious  sup- 
ply, and  accessible  from  more  than  one 
point;  the  manure  pit  easily  reached  and 
thoroughly   air-tight    (or  better   still,    the 
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large  sheet -iron  cans  whose  covers  render 
them  thoroughly  sanitary,  and  which  are 
so  easily  handled,  filled  and  emptied) ;  the 
gangways  between  stalls  amply  wide,  that 
horses  may  readily  pass  each  other,  and 
that  all  cleaning,  etc.,  may  be  easily  done; 
the  light  good,  that  work  may  be  faith- 
fully performed;  shelves  plentiful,  that 
there  may  be  a  place  for  everything,  and 
those  things  kept  clean  because  in  plain 
sight;  and  closets  and  cupboards  conspicu- 
ous by  their  absence,  as  being  always  dirty, 
and  receptacles  for  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends 
better  thrown  away  (one  fair-sized  room 
with  shelves,  etc.,  is  better  than  all  the 
closets  and  cupboards  ever  made) ;  num- 
erous racks  for  brooms,  forks,  shovels,  etc. 
that  a  man  may  not  have  to  go  the  whole 
length  of  the  stable  every  time  he  needs 
such  articles;  convenient  washstand  for 
carriages,  with  the  hose  swinging  on  the 
overhead  trolleys  so  handy,  and  so  cheap, 
the  stand  itself  with  a  good  pitch  from  all 
sides  that  it  may  quickly  drain,  and  amply 
wide  and  long  that  the  water  may  not 
exceed  its  boundaries;  plenty  of  space  to 
get  about  the  vehicles  upon  all  sides,  and 
to  "put  to"  the  horses. 
.  The  harness  room  in  most  stables  oc- 
cupies valuable  floor  space,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  all  such  material  should  not  be 
elevated  into  the  upper  story,  where,  in  an 
air-tight  compartment,  it  will  be  out  of  the 
way,  free  from  damp  and  ammonia,  and  a 
nuisance  to  no  one,  occupying  space  not 
otherwise  used.  The  writer  has  had  two 
of  these  "vanishing  harness  rooms,"  and 
most  satisfactory  they  were.  Instead  of 
fastening  the  harness  hooks  to  the  wall  they 
are  fastened  on  light  frames  (as  are  the 
saddle  trees,  etc.)  holding  two  to  four  sets, 
and  these  frames  are  arranged  by  counter- 
weights (or  by  straight  hoist)  to  elevate 
through  the  floor  into  the  loft  compartment, 
each  frame  closing  a  light  door  in  this  floor 
as  it  disappears,  which,  opens  again  when 
the  frame  is  lowered.  Thus,  at  slight  mus- 
cular effort,  everything  in  the  shape  of 
harness  disappears  when  cleaned  and  done 
with,  and  the  robes,  whips,  etc.,  etc.,  may 
perfectly  well  be  kept  in  similar  fashion, 
and  a  very  small  room  (or  even  an  open 
corner  with  a  stove,  boiler,  etc.)  afford 
ample  space  not  only  for  doing  all  cleaning 
work,  but  for  the  men's  lounging  place  as 
well. 

While  hay,  grain,  straw,  etc.,  may  be 
kept  over  the  horses'  heads,  they  never 
should  be  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Air  and 
light  are  interfered  with;  footsteps  above 
excite  the  animals,  who  quickly  associate 
them  with  feeding  time;  stable  ammonia 
taints  the  provender,  and  there  is  always 


dust  and  dirt  from  such  sources.  The 
men's  sleeping  rooms  also  should  never  be 
over  the  horses  for  the  same  reason. 

If  the  drainage  is  on  any  permanent  sys- 
tem, and  not  along  the  simple  lines  recom- 
mended, it  will  be  of  great  advantage  if 
the  outlet  from  the  washstand  can  dis- 
charge into  the  stable  drains  and  gutters, 
thus  continually  flushing  them  as  no  stable 
help  will  do.  Watering  arrangements,  so 
far  as  the  horses  go,  should  always  be  by 
hand,  and  by  means  of  buckets  used  for 
no  other  purpose  under  penalty  of  immed- 
iate discharge.  The  usual  watering  trough 
is  a  filthy  arrangement,  wholly  unsanitary 
and  needless.  No  man  can  tell  how  his 
horses  are  really  doing  unless  he  knows 
how  much  they  are  drinking,  for  no  animal 
thrives  which  does  not  drink  deeply.  This 
information  can  be  reliably  gained  only 
via  ' '  the  old  oaken  bucket. ' ' 

The  proper  width  of  stalls  is  always  sub- 
ject for  argument.  Of  course  box  stalls 
are  the  ideal  arrangement,  but  they  are 
very  expensive  in  bedding,  and  more  apt 
to  be  neglected  by  the  lazy  groom  than  the 
straight  stall.  Four  feet  six  inches  is  wide 
enough  for  the  average  straight  stall  (five 
feet  for  very  large  horses).  A  horse  is 
rarely  cast  in  a  narrow  stall,  and  often  in 
difficulties  in  a  wide  one.  Ten  feet  square 
is  amply  large  for  boxes.  Left  to  himself 
at  large,  a  horse  will  always  stand  with  his 
body  inclining  downhill,  and  this  he  can  do 
in  the  stable  only  in  box  stalls.  This  pos- 
ture relaxes  and  eases  all  his  back  tendons, 
upon  which  long  toes  and  neglected  shoeing 
impose  serious  strain,  and  the  average 
stall  would  always  be  far  more  comfortable 
for  him  were  the  slats  made  higher  at  the 
rear,  or  the  animal  allowed  to  dig  and 
occupy  a  hole  with  his  fore  feet,  where 
earth  floors  are  used. 

In  caring  for  horses,  as  in  eveything  else, 
it  is  the  little  things  that  really  count. 
Any  one  can  arrange  the  general  scope  of 
his  stabling,  etc.,  to  suit  himself,  and  be  all 
right  so  far  as  he  goes,  but  if  he  misses  the 
small  details  which  are  the  only  important 
ones,  his  establishment  will  never  prove 
really  satisfactory.  Ordinary  observation 
will  show  him  much;  neglect  of  rule-of- 
thumb  methods,  hearsay,  and  antique  pre- 
cept will  teach  him  more;  and  that  gen- 
uine affection  for  and  interest  in  animals, 
without  which  no  man  is  justified  in  owning 
and  being  responsible  for  their  comfort, 
will  engender  a  ready  and  acute  sympathy 
which  will  lead  him  to  anticipate  their 
wants  and  ease  the  irksomeness  of  their 
confined  lives — and  always  the  first,  last 
and  most  important  of  these  details  is  air 
— fresh,  pure  air. 


MAKING    THE    COUNTRY    HOME 

HOW    TO    CARE    FOR    THE    WINDOW-GARDEN- 
KEEP   THE    COW-STABLES    CLEAN-MAKE 
POULTRY    RAISING    PROFITABLE    . 

By  EBEN   E.  REXFORD 


ABOUT    THE    HOME 

LOOK  to  the  chimneys  frequently,  if  they 
were  not  given  thorough  inspection 
in  the  fall.  The  action  of  frost  in  the  soil 
often  causes  a  house  to  heave,  and  a  crack 
in  the  chimney  is  frequently  the  result. 
In  cold  weather,  fires  are  kept  burning 
briskly,  and  strong  winds  are  likely  to 
kindle  a  blaze  from  a  spark  that  may  lodge 
in  an  opening  in  the  brickwork.  If  there 
is  wood  near  this  opening,  disastrous  re- 
sults may  be  looked  for.  It  is  well  to 
examine  each  chimney  at  least  fortnightly. 
If  a  crack  is  found,  no  matter  how  small, 
fill  it  with  a  mortar  of  plaster  of  paris, 
crowded  well  into  the  opening.  A  little 
attention  of  this  kind,  at  the  proper  time, 
may  save  the  loss  of  home  and  possibly  of 
life. 

If.  apples  are  stored  in  the  cellar,  they 
should  be  examined  every  week,  and  any 
that  show  signs  of  decay  should  be  re- 
moved promptly.  One  rotting  apple  left 
in  the  bin  will  speedily  infect  the  sound 
ones  about  it,  and  the  first  thing  you  know 
you  will  have  no  really  good  fruit.  Keep 
the  temperature  low;  open  the  ventilators 
during  the  day,  and  close  them  at  night. 
If  the  thermometer  registers  a  few  degrees 
above  frost  most  of  the  time,  you  may  feel 
much  safer  about  your  fruit  than  when  it 
shows  considerable  warmth.  Dry,  cool 
air  means  success  in  wintering  fruit,  and  a 
moist,  warm  air  means  failure. 

Those  having  cellars  under  the  house 
ought  to  see  that  they  are  kept  scrupulous- 
ly clean.  They  should  be  given  attention 
at  least  once  a  week.  Not  a  particle  of 
decaying  vegetable  matter  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain.  Cases  of  typhoid  fever 
in  winter  are  often  directly  traceable  to  the 
cellar.  In  cleaning  the  cellar,  do  not 
throw  the  refuse  from  it  out  of  doors,  to 
rot  in  spring.      Burn  it  in  the  furnace. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  treat  the  cellar  walls 
to  a  thick  coat  of  whitewash  in  mid-winter. 
The  lime  in  the  wash  will  answer  as  a  dis- 
infectant, and  a  germicide  also,  and  every- 
thing will  be  sweetened  up  wonderfully  by 
it. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  the  boys  of  the 
family.  A  path-cleaner  will  be  needed 
more  or  less  during  the  winter.  Take  two 
pieces  of  board  about  six  inches  wide,  and 
from  two  to  three  feet  long  each — the 
width  of  the  paths  to  be  cleaned  will  deter- 
mine the  length — and  nail  them  together 


in  V  shape.  At  the  rear  of  the  V,  a  stout 
strip  should  be  nailed  across  on  top  to  serve 
as  a  brace.  Have  a  hook  or  ring  at  the 
front,  to  which  a  rope  can  be  fastened.  If 
the  contrivance  is  to  be  drawn  by  a  "team" 
of  boys,  there  should  be  a  stick  to  fasten 
the  rope  to,  against  which  the  pullers  can 
exert  their  strength  and  muscle,  thus  mak- 
ing the  work  much  easier  than  it  would  be 
if  but  one  boy  was  the  propelling  power. 
If  the  snowfall  is  a  heavy  or  damp  one,  it 
may  be  necessary  for  the  "driver"  to  ride 
the  scraper  in  order  to  weigh  it  down  suf- 
ficiently to  hug  the  walk  and  make  a  good 
job  of  it.  In  order  to  furnish  a  secure  foot- 
ing for  the  rider,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
make  the  strip  which  serves  as  a  brace — 
and  upon  which  he  will  stand — eight  or  ten 
inches  wide.  This  will  add  to  the  strength 
of  the  scraper. 

Getting  ready  for  work  in  advance  is  one 
of  the  secrets  of  success  which  we  do  not 
fully  realize  the  importance  of.  Think 
out  during  the  winter,  when  there  is  no 
"rush"  on,  the  work  of  the  spring.  No 
matter  what  it  may  be — farming,  garden- 
ing, building — plan  it  to  the  minutest  de- 
tail, and,  so  far  as  possible,  get  ready  for 
it  while  you  have  plenty  of  leisure  at  your 
disposal.  Buy  and  bring  home  the  seed 
you  are  going  to  sow,  the  fertilizer  you  are 
going  to  use,  the  machinery  you  must  have, 
and  the  material  required  by  any  addition 
to,  or  change  you  propose  to  make  in,  the 
home.  The  man  who  makes  it  a  point  to 
have  things  on  hand  ready  for  use  when 
the  time  comes  to  use  them,  will  find  that 
a  good  share  of  the  work  which  character- 
izes the  spring  season  can  be  done  to  ad- 
vantage before  the  season  is  upon  us.  The 
man  who  fails  to  plan  his  work  ahead  will 
always  find  that  work  crowds  him,  but  if 
his  plans  are  made  in  advance  he  can  crowd 
his  work. 

THE    WINDOW-GARDEN 

Potted  bulbs  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
bring  to  the  light  if  all  has  gone  well  with 
them  since  they  were  placed  in  cold  storage. 
Examine  them,  and  if  you  find  they  have 
begun  to  put  forth  leaves,  or  to  send  up  a 
flower-stalk,  bring  them  into  the  sitting- 
room  at  once.  Do  not  bring  up  those 
which  have  not  begun  to  make  top-growth. 
Leave  them  as  long  as  possible,  thus  ex- 
tending the  flowering  season  over  a  much 
longer  period  than  would  result  from  bring- 
ing all  your  bulbs  up  at  the  same  time. 
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Holland  hyacinths  often  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  "sulk,"  that  is,  to  refuse  to  elon- 
gate their  flower-stalks  after  they  begin  to 
show  their  buds.  To  overcome  this  ten- 
dency, make  a  cone  of  thick  brown  paper 
large  enough  to  fit  the  pot.  Cut  off  the 
apex  of  it,  making  an  opening  about  two 
or  three  inches  across.  Invert  the  cone 
over  the  refractory  plant.  The  stalk,  de- 
sirous of  getting  more  of  the  light,  will  be 
coaxed  out  of  its  hiding-place,  and  drawn 
toward  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  cone. 
Azaleas  ought  to  be  coming  into  bloom  at 
this  season.  They  should  be  kept  in  a 
rather  cool  place.  In  a  warm  room  their 
flowers  are  short-lived,  but  in  one  where  the 
temperature  is  about  sixty  degrees  by  day 
and  five  or  ten  degrees  lower  at  night,  they 
will  last  for  two  weeks  or  more.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  keep  them  in  a  room  which  is 
without  artificial  heat.  Forced  bulbs,  like 
the  hyacinth,  narcissus  and  Bermuda  lily, 
will  remain  in  perfection  as  long  again  if 
removed  to  a  cool  room  at  night.  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  to  keep  them 
from  frost.  Flowering  plants,  like  gera- 
niums, abutilons,  lantanas  and  heliotropes, 
will  begin  to  bloom  freely  this  month,  under 
proper  treatment.  As  they  develop,  more 
water  should  be  given  to  meet  the  demand 
of  the  new  feeding  roots.  Fertilizers 
should  be  used  at  least  fortnightly,  taking 
care  not  to  give  amounts  large  enough  to 
bring  on  a  rapid  and  unhealthy  growth. 
Keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  pots  stirred 
well.  This  allows  evaporation  to  take 
place  freely,  and  admits  fresh  air  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  thus  preventing  the 
soil  from  becoming  soggy  and  sour,  as  it 
very  likely  will  if  left  to  become  crusted 
over.  Turn  the  plants  about  at  least  once 
a  week  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
one-sided  by  being  drawn  to  the  light. 
Keep  all  dead  leaves  picked  off.  These 
interfere  with  neatness,  and  are  often 
sources  of  disease  to  the  plants,  if  not  re- 
moved promptly. 

Of  late,  complaints  come  in  from  all  over 
the  country  about  a  new  trouble  with  house- 
plants.  The  edges  of  the  leaves  turn 
brown  and  curl  under  and  dry  up.  Often 
the  leaves  show  yellow  spots  all  over  the 
surface.  No  insects  are  found,  and  ama- 
teur gardeners  are  puzzled  to  account  for 
the  unhealthy  condition  which  exists  in 
their  window-gardens.  The  disease,  for 
such  it  is,  is  of  a  fungoid  nature.  Spores 
are  given  off  in  great  quantities  from  in- 
fected plants,  and  these  settle  on  the  leaves 
of  other  plants,  and  in  a  short  time  all  the 
plants  in  the  window  are  diseased.  There 
is  but  one  remedy,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  and  that  is  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
which  market  gardeners  and  small  fruit 
growers  use  to  keep  fungi  away  from 
their  plants.  Concentrated  forms  of  this 
fungicide  are  now  on  the  market,  and  they 
should  be  procured  and  used  promptly 
whenever  the  existence  of  the  trouble  is 
discovered.     Directions  for  preparing  and 


applying    the    preparation    will    be    found 
with  each  can. 

If  any  insects  are  found  on  your  plants, 
apply  sulpho-tobacco  soap  infusion  at  once. 
Begin  the  fight  against  insects  early  in  the 
day,  and  half  the  battle  is  won.  But  if 
you  let  them  alone  until  they  have  in- 
trenched themselves  on  all  your  plants, 
you  will  find  the  task  of  getting  rid  of  them 
a  most  difficult  one.  "A  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine,  "  you  know. 

AT    THE    BARN 

Are  you  keeping  cows  for  milk?  Some 
will  prove  to  be  poor  milkers.  These 
should  be  fed  into  good  condition  and  dis- 
posed of.  It  is  poor  policy  to  keep  a  cow 
after  you  discover  that  she  is  not  up  to  re- 
quirements. Grade  your  cows  according 
to  a  standard  of  ability  to  produce  milk  of 
superior  quality,  and  butter  likewise,  and 
in  this  way  you  will  soon  secure  the  best 
animals  for  your  purpose.  The  kind  of 
breed  does  not  cut  so  much  of  a  figure,  if 
milk  and  butter  are  what  you  are  after,  as 
dealers  in  "blooded  stock"  would  have  us 
suppose.  Of  course  some  breeds  are  supe- 
rior along  this  line,  but  we  often  come 
across  cows  that  have  no  pedigree  that  are 
equal  to  some  of  the  finest  bred  stock  for 
milk  and  butter-making  purposes. 

The  cow  is  largely  a  creature  of  habit. 
A  prominent  dairyman  recently  said,  at  a 
dairy  convention,  "When  you  break  in  on 
a  cow's  habits,  you  disturb  her  whole  milk- 
making  machinery."  This  is  quite  true. 
Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to 
feeding  at  stated  intervals  and  milking  with 
clockwork  regularity. 

The  ordinary  cow  stable  is  a  disgrace. 
Most  persons  who  buy  butter  would  not 
buy  some  of  it  if  they  could  see  where  the 
milk  from  which  it  was  made  came  from. 
The  man  who  fails  to  care  for  his  cows  with 
due  regard  for  cleanliness  ought  not  to  find 
purchasers  for  his  dairy  products.  Milk 
is  easily  infected,  and  any  infection  to 
which  it  is  subjected  in  the  stable  must 
enter  into  the  butter  and  cheese  made  from 
it.  The  utmost  neatness  ought  always  to 
prevail  in  the  stable.  It  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  every  morning.  All  soiled 
bedding  should  give  place  to  that  which 
is  clean  and  fresh.  Twice  a  week  it 
should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed.  Every  stall 
should  be  provided  with  some  means  for 
disposing  of  liquid  excrement  promptly. 
Let  the  tidiness  for  which  Holland  is  fa- 
mous prevail  here,  and  we  may  produce 
butter  which  will  rival  the  production  of 
the  Dutch  dairies.  We  have  all  necessary 
facilities  for  making  as  fine  butter  as  is 
made  anywhere  in  the  world,  but  we  have 
not  yet  been  educated  up  to  the  proper 
standard  of  caring  for  the  dairy. 

Use  the  currycomb  on  the  cow.  She 
needs  it  as  much  as  the  horse  does.  If  it 
is  not  used,  loose  hair  will  be  constantly 
dropping  into  the  milk  pail. 
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THE    POULTRY    YARD 

Keep  watch  of  the  hens'  nest  in  cold 
weather,  and  remove  newly  laid  eggs  before 
they  are  frozen.  No  poultry  house,  how- 
ever, is  warm  enough  for  the  well-being  of 
its  occupants  if  there  is  danger  of  eggs 
freezing  in  it  during  the  daytime.  There- 
fore, if  you  find  a  frozen  egg,  take  it  as  an 
indication  that  improvements  are  in  order. 

A  coating  of  tarred  paper  can  be  put  on 
without  disturbing  the  fowls.  No  kind  of 
paper  sheathing  should  be  used  inside,  as  it 
will  absorb  moisture  like  a  sponge  and 
make  the  place  damp.  And  dryness  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  poultry-house, 
if  you  would  keep  it  free  from  unhealthy 
conditions.  But  paper  is  all  right  outside, 
if  it  is  given  a  coat  of  paint  to  make 
it  waterproof.  During  spells  of  severe 
weather  the  house  can  be  warmed  safely 
by  an  oil  heater.  Probably  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  keep  it  burning  throughout 
the  daytime,  if  there  is  any  sunshine,  but 
it  should  be  lighted  by  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  and  kept  going  all  night.  If 
filled  daily,  and  the  wick  is  long  enough  to 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  the 
ordinary  oil  stove  will  burn  for  twelve  to 
fourteen  hours  at  a  stretch  without  further 
attention. 

A  scratching  shed  is  considered  a  neces- 
sity by  all  practical  poultry  men.  This 
should  be  directly  attached  to  the  house  in 
which  the  hens  roost,  and  it  ought  to  be 
well  inclosed,  but  light  and  airy.  Here 
most  of  the  feeding  ought  to  be  done. 

Wheat  chaff  is  excellent  for  covering  the 
floor  of  the  scratching  shed.  Let  there  be 
three  or  four  inches  of  it.  Scatter  the  feed 
over  it.  This  will  oblige  the  hens  to  liter- 
ally ' '  scratch  for  a  living, ' '  and  thus  they 
get  the  exercise  which  they  need  in  winter, 
if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  healthy  condition. 
A  hen  confined  to  a  room  in  which  no  pro- 
visions are  made  for  scratching  soon  be- 
comes lazy,  and  this  is  one  of  the  initial 
stages  of  disease.  Chaff  will  not  absorb 
moisture,  and  has  the  merit  of  being  clean 
and  easily  removed.  It  is  also  conducive 
to  warmth,  and  the  cost  of  it  is  small. 

Methodical  care  is  advised  among  the 
poultry,  by  men  who  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  in  this  line.  Feed  small 
grain  in  the  morning  by  scattering  it  broad- 
cast among  the  scratching  shed  litter.  At 
noon,  give  a  half  feed.  Before  dark,  grVe 
corn,  oats  or  ground  feed  scalded  and  used 
while  warm.  This  should  not  be  scattered 
over  litter,  but  put  in  troughs  or  shallow 
vessels  provided  for  this  especial  purpose. 

Two  or  three  times  during  the  week,  give 
a  mixed  ration  of  cabbage,  potato,  turnip, 
beet — almost  any  vegetable,  in  fact — cut 
up  rather  finely  by  being  run  through  a 
feed  grinder.  On  alternate  days,  give 
ground  bone  or  pulverized  oyster  shells. 
Coarse  sand  will  answer  very  well  if  there 
is  nothing  else  at  hand.  Once  a  week,  a 
relish  of  meat  should  be  provided.     Here 


scraps  from  the  kitchen  can  be  utilized  to 
advantage.  A  varied  diet  of  this  kind 
ought  to  keep  hens  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  laying  regularly  throughout 
the  entire  winter  season. 

A  house  containing  twenty  hens  ought 
to  furnish  all  the  eggs  that  can  be  used  by 
a  family  of  ordinary  size.  If  this  is  done, 
the  poultry  yard  can  be  credited  with  being 
one  of  the  best  paying  adjuncts  of  the  coun- 
try home. 

Keep  the  drinking  vessels  clean,  and  well 
provided  with  fresh  water.  While  a  hen 
will  drink  from  a  mud  puddle  if  she  can 
find  no  better  place  at  which  to  quench  her 
thirst,  it  is  a  fact  that  her  instincts  prompt 
her  to  make  use  of  clean  water.  She  will 
go  a  considerable  distance  to  get  to  a 
brook.  Therefore,  humor  her  taste  in  this 
matter,  and  see  that  the  drinking  vessels 
are  never  allowed  to  become  foul.  Empty 
them  at  night  in  cold  weather,  to  prevent 
their  contents  from  being  frozen,  thus 
necessitating  a  thawing-out  next  morning 
before  water  can  be  given. 

Ventilation  is  an  item  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  the  poultry -house.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  cut  a  hole  through  its  roof,  and  fit 
in  a  piece  of  stovepipe,  to  the  lower  end  of 
which  a  cover  is  fitted,  with  a  spring  which 
will  hold  it  firmly  in  place.  A  string  can 
be  fastened  to  the  lower  side  of  this  cover 
by  which  it  can  be  operated  from  outside 
the  house.  Pulling  on  this  string  will  draw 
the  cover  down,  and  keep  it  open  until  the 
string  is  released  from  its  fastening.  Such 
an  arrangement  will  not  admit  much  cold, 
and  it  will  enable  foul  air  to  pass  off  read- 
ily. Cleanliness  and  sanitary  features 
must  characterize  the  henhouse  if  we 
would  keep  its  occupants  in  good  health 
during  the  season  of  confinement. 

Poultry  can  be  made  very  profitable  in 
connection  with  the  country  home,  if  the 
matter  of  growing  and  caring  for  it  is  given 
the  attention  it  deserves.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  this,  for  many  men  who  knew 
next  to  nothing  about  the  business  a  few 
years  ago  are  to-day  enjoying  good  in- 
comes from  it.  But  they  did  not  take  it 
up  after  any  haphazard  fashion.  They 
were  wise  enough  to  see  that  in  order  to 
make  a  success  of  poultry  growing  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  study  the  matter, 
and  know  what  they  were  undertaking. 
They  must  find  out  all  about  the  various 
breeds  on  the  market.  They  must  know 
what  kinds  were  most  profitable  for  food, 
and  which  were  best  as  layers.  They  must 
learn  the  methods  of  feeding  to  produce 
certain  results.  They  must  understand  the 
ailments  of  poultry.  In  short,  they  must 
learn  the  business  in  all  its  phases.  One 
reason  why  so  many  who  undertake  it  fail 
is  they  do  not  go  into  the  matter  with  any 
thoroughness.  In  fact,  they  give  little  or 
no  attention  to  the  point  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  this  and  all  other 
businesses — that  of  knowing  what  they  are 
about.     They  seem  to  think  that  all  one 
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has  to  do  is  to  invest  a  few  dollars  in  hens 
— it  doesn't  matter  much  what  kind — put 
them  into  any  kind  of  a  house  that  can  be 
knocked  together  in  next  to  no  time  and 
with  next  to  no  expense,  feed  anything 
that  comes  handiest — and  then  gather  in 
the  dollars.  Quite  naturally  such  poultry 
growers  make  failures  in  the  business. 
They  ought  to.  Any  one  who  is  not  willing 
to  study  up  thoroughly  on  any  business  he 
undertakes  does  not  deserve  success.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  persons 
soon  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "hens 
don't  pay. " 

In  order  to  learn  how  to  make  a  success 
of  poultry  growing  get  the  best  books  that 
you  can  find  on  the  subject.  Subscribe  to 
two  or  three  of  the  standard  poultry  maga- 
zines. Conclude  what  line  of  the  business 
you  will  go  in  for,  and  begin  in  a  moderate 
way.  Experiment  carefully,  and  keep  a 
record  of  your  experiments  for  future  refer- 
ence. Do  not  expect  a  great  deal  at  first, 
but  keep  in  mind  the  old  advice  that  it  is 
always  safe  to  "go  slow  and  learn  to  ped- 
dle."    When  you  have  acquired  sufficient 


knowledge  to  take  care  of  your  poultry 
as  it  ought  to  be  cared  for,  you  will  find  it  a 
source  of  profit.  There  is  always  a  de- 
mand for  chickens  as  food,  and  for  eggs, 
and  of  late  the  supply  has  not  seemed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demand;  consequently 
the  profits  of  the  poultry  grower  have  been 
large,  and  the  chances  are  that  they  will 
remain  so  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  use  of  the  incubator  is  becoming  al- 
most universal  among  poultry  men.  An 
incubator  can  always  be  depended  on  to 
attend  to  business,  if  the  owner  will  attend 
to  the  incubator,  but  a  hen  cannot  always 
be  depended  on.  She  will  make  up  her 
mind  to-day  to  set,  and  to-morrow  she 
will  change  it,  and  the  result  is  the  loss  of 
a  whole  nestful  of  valuable  eggs.  Here  is 
where  an  incubator  is  superior  to  the  hen. 
And  it  can  do  the  work  of  many  hens,  and 
equally  as  well,  if  the  person  who  has  it 
in  charge  does  not  neglect  it.  There  are 
many  incubators  on  the  market.  Most  of 
them  are  good.  The  management  of  them 
is  easily  learned.  Directions  for  operating 
them  accompany  each  one  sent  out. 
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WINTER  FISHING  IN  THE 
SUB-TROPICS 

THE    BEST   BAIT   AND    TACKLE 
TO    USE 

By  CLARENCE  DEMING 

THE  term  "sub-tropics"  is  mightily  in- 
clusive. Taken  in  its  fullness  it  would 
cover  a  vast  zone  of  ocean  reaching  round 
the  globe;  and,  were  we  to  add  the  trop- 
ical zone,  we  would  have,  piscatorially 
speaking,  a  section  of  the  water  world  in 
which  would  be  found  perhaps  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  race  of  fishes.  Not  so  far 
afield  as  that  must  the  angler  stray  when 
he  treats  of  sub-tropical  fishing  and  fish- 
craft.  So  let  us  limit  our  theme  to  that 
sea  region,  surely  large  enough  for  the  an- 
gler's ambition,  which  lies  where  the  warm 
Gulf  Stream  pours  around  the  point  of 
Florida,  and  which  reaches  down  to  the 
Bahamas  and  adjacent  islands — a  large 
area  of  diversified  waters  and  sea-bottoms 
easily  reached  by  the  American  winter 
angler. 

Not  exactly  his  sport,  but  his  joyful  re- 
action from  the  rigors  of  our  fierce  clime, 
begins  long  before  he  reaches  his  happy 
fishing  grounds — and  that  whether  he  hies 
him  on  the  two  days'  trip  by  rail  to  the 


lower  Florida  coast,  or  takes  the  longer 
voyage  by  steamer  to  the  northern  West 
India  islands.  He  leaves,  let  us  say,  for 
his  sea  journey  just  in  these  days  when 
mid-winter  begins  to  blend  with  the  deeper 
chills  of  February.  Taking  ship  and  still 
muffled  thick  in  cold  weather  garb,  he 
passes  The  Narrows,  the  Jersey  shore,  the 
Virginia  coasts,  perhaps  carrying  with  him 
the  winter  blasts  until  off  Hatteras.  But 
when  two  days  or  less  out  the  transition 
comes.  Snow-clad  hills,  piercing  winds 
and  the  shudders  of  the  flesh  shift  to  the 
soft  zephyrs  and  genial  warmth  of  May 
or  June.  The  thick  clothing  is  shed  per- 
force and  gives  place  to  the  thin  textures 
of  summer;  and  lying,  perchance,  in  his 
deck  stateroom,  the  soft  breeze  swaying 
the  curtains,  in  an  atmosphere  of  joyful 
languor,  the  angler  loses  for  a  day  or  two 
in  the  delightful  reaction  even  the  sense  of 
fishy  pleasures  to  come. 

And  next,  as  he  nears  the  Bahamas,  there 
comes  a  veritable  feast  of  ocean  colors. 
The  monotonous  black  of  the  deeper  ocean 
or  mild  yellows  of  the  Gulf  Stream  shift  to 
new  tints  as  the  region  of  coral  isles  is  en- 
tered. The  distant  breakers,  filled  with 
coral  sands,  are  whiter  and  more  brilliant 
in  the  sun  than  the  foamy  rollers  of  New- 
port or  Long  Branch.  These  shade  off 
into  opal  or  dark  blues  farther  off  shore  or 
take  on  an  infinity  of  hues  from  great  beds 
of  seaweed.      But  everywhere,  outside  the 
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breakers,  the  water  itself  is  pellucid,  be- 
traying the  eye  into  strange  errors  of  depth 
and  reducing  actual  fathoms  to  optical 
yards — a  fact  of  later  import  on  his  fishing 
grounds,  as  the  angler  is  soon  to  find  out. 
No  charm  of  sub-tropical  fishing  off  the 
West  India  coral  islands  quite  matches  this 
of  the  marvelous  water  transparencies 
which  do  so  much  to  unseal  the  fishy  mys- 
teries below  and  open  an  even  wider  field 
for  the  naturalist  than  for  the  angler. 

The  shallows  and  ocean  slopes  of  the 
coral  islands  of  the  Bahamas  seem  cast 
in  one  pretty  invariable  mold.  At  first 
there  is  the  shore  proper,  sandy  or  coral 
reefed,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  these 
bottoms,  at  distances  oceanward  varying 
from  a  few  rods  to  a  mile  or  two,  after 
sloping  downward,  drop  suddenly  into  a 
kind  of  rough  sub-aqueous  cliff  which,  in 
some  islands,  the  colored  natives  dub  "the 
edge  of  the  ocean."  Just  there,  playing 
in,  out  and  around  the  corners  of  rock  and 
through  the  water  caves,  the  deep  water 
fish  abide  in  a  depth  usually  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  fathoms;  and  it  is  the  high  art  of 
the  native  fisherman  to  anchor  his  catboat 
just  at  the  verge  so  that  the  craft  will  tail 
slightly  to  leeward  over  the  cliff  and  the 
bait  drop  in  front  of  it.  This  he  does  by 
virtue  of  his  water  glass,  an  ordinary  win- 
dow pane  set  in  a  water-tight  frame  fitted 
with  handles,  which  gives  him  a  calm  sur- 
face through  which  his  trained  eye  looks 
down  to  preternatural  depths.  Through 
it  he  marks  the  conformation  of  the  cliff, 
finds  good  anchorage,  discovers  not  seldom 
the  whereabouts  of  the  schools  of  fish,  and 
now  and  then  heralds  to  the  angler  the 
coming  bite  of  a  good  fish  nearing  the  hook 
far  below. 

The  native  Bahama  boatmen,  under  the 
thrall  of  custom,  tell  you  that  heavy  sink- 
ers, stout  lines  and  double  snoods  cast  on 
strong  hooks  an  inch  across  the  bend  are 
the  prime  factors  of  tackle  in  this  deep- 
water  fishing.  But,  for  reasons  to  be 
stated  later,  exception  is  here  noted.  The 
Bahama  baits  vary  in  kind  and  shift  from 
day  to  day  in  taking  power.  There  is  a 
sub-tropical  sandworm  not  unlike  the  hairy 
crawler  that  takes  the  blackfish— and  less 
often  the  weakfish — in  our  temperate  sea^~ 
waters;  a  strip  of  white  flesh  cut  from  a 
captured  fish,  especially  if  a  whites  fin  or 
bit  of  gleaming  silvery  skin  be  attached; 
and,  finally  and  most  common,  a  piece  of 
the  familiar  conch,  crushed  in  his  shell, 
very  tough  on  the  hook.  In  the  West 
India  Islands  the  conch  has  other  than 
piscatorial  utilities.  Besides  the  value  of 
his  shell  for  garden  and  pathway  ornament, 
his  flesh  cuts  up  fine  into  very  edible 
fritters;  and  now  and  then  is  found  in  him 
a  pearl  that  fetches  a  good  price  and  is  es- 
teemed by  the  natives  as  the  highest  pledge 
of  good  luck. 

Go  with  the  writer,  in  a  sunlit  memory, 
to  a  fishing  day  on  one  of  those  "edge  of 
the  ocean"  grounds.     Long  the  sable  cap- 


tain of  the  craft,  while  his  boy  steers  the 
boat  back  and  forth,  has  been  peering 
through  his  water  glass  to  "see  fish"  and, 
at  the  same  time,  secure  strong  anchorage. 
At  last  the  catboat  heaves  to.  Over  goes 
the  anchor,  and  when  it  "catches  on" — if 
it  does — a  minute  later  over  go  the  lines. 
It  is  then  that  the  angler  begins  to  real- 
ize that  sub-tropic  fishing  is  orthodox  in 
its  acute  uncertainties.  Perhaps  he  takes 
nothing;  maybe  two  or  three  fish  only  at 
an  anchorage ;  but  if  lucky,  he  draws  them 
in  as  fast  as  they  can  be  pulled  from  a 
hundred  feet  of  water.  Infinite,  too,  are 
their  varieties  and  radiant  colors.  Silvery 
margate,  mottled  grouper,  red  snapper, 
snouted  hogfish,  the  many-tinted  rockfish 
— in  shape  a  kind  of  magnified  small- 
mouthed  black  bass  painted  in  high  colors 
— and  others  without  number,  but  almost 
all  so  vividly  tinted  that  on  the  boat's 
bottom  they  seem  like  the  segment  of  a 
rainbow.  They  range  in  weight  from  a 
pound  up  to  a  rare  twelve  or  fourteen. 
Suddenly  while  drawing  a  good  fish  in  you 
feel  a  sharp  strike  on  the  line.  Then  you 
draw  in  the  bleeding  head  or  head  and  half 
body  of  a  grouper  or  red  snapper  cut  cleanly 
as  by  a  knife  from  the  missing  part;  or,  it 
may  be,  you  pull  in  the  line  quite  minus 
fish,  hooks,  snoods  and  sinker.  This  means 
that  a  shark  has  entered  the  scene  below 
and  opened  a  tragedy.  The  fish  stop  bit- 
ing, the  game  is  up  for  that  anchorage  and 
a  new  one  must  be  sought. 

The  West  India  shark  recalls  an  episode : 
It  was  one  bright  afternoon  when  several 
hours'  fishing  and  many  anchorages  off 
New  Providence  Island  had  given  two  of 
us,  fishermates  of  old,  but  scant  luck.  ' '  Sup- 
pos'  we  try  for  de  shark, "  quoth  the  sable 
captain  of  our  craft,  whose  family  name  of 
Major  gave  him  a  quasi  duplicated  rank. 
So  forthwith  Captain  Major  proceeded  to 
rig  the  writer's  line  shark  fashion  with 
strong  wire  snood  wound  with  cotton 
twine,  hook  three  inches  across  the  bend 
and  for  bait  a  sub-tropical  fish  of  a  pound 
weight  mocking  the  silvery  hues  of  a  young 
shad.  But  for  half  an  hour  the  lure  was 
vain.  Suddenly,  just  as  the  writer,  lying 
prone  on  the  boat's  prow,  was  dropping  off 
to  dreamland  with  the  line  coiled  loosely 
around  the  hand,  came  a  mighty  and  rasp- 
ing tug.  How  that  line  welted  the  flesh, 
how,  luckily  falling  loose,  it  flew  away 
oceanward,  with  what  speed  its  loops  left 
the  coil,  are  memories  that  seem  but  of 
yesterday!  With  line  recovered  I  struck 
with  full  force  of  body  rather  than  of  arm. 
Then  came  an  odd  experience.  In  north- 
ern lakes  the  bass  fisher  remembers  how, 
as  that  splendid  game  fish  moves  upward 
to  his  leap,  one  sees  the  line  rise  near  the 
boat.  Just  that  movement  the  shark  re- 
peated. Up  moved  the  line  from  twenty 
fathoms  down,  and  next,  two  hundred  feet 
from  the  boat,  an  eight-foot  shark  leaped 
high  in  air,  tossing  out  the  hook  in  perfect 
semblance   of   the   trick   which   gives   the 
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small-mouthed  bass  his  high  fame  as  a 
fighter. 

Cross  over  to  the  Florida  shores.  There, 
to  be  sure,  one  finds  off  the  keys  and 
the  coral  reefs  the  same  bottom  forma- 
tion, with  its  sudden  drops,  its  water  cliffs 
and  its  deep-water  fishing,  as  in  the  Ba- 
hamas. But  elsewhere  there  is  a  new 
variety  of  shore  and  bottom.  One  finds 
long  sand  reaches  with  clear  bottoms 
reaching  out  to  sea,  inlets  through  which 
the  tides  pour  in  and  out  between  the 
ocean  and  smooth  basins  well-nigh  land- 
locked, and  inland  lakes  of  fresh  water 
where  the  angler  may,  with  rod  and  line, 
renew  in  winter  the  sport  of  the  northern 
river  and  lake.  There  is  scope,  too,  for 
the  study  of  places  and  methods.  The 
winter  angler  will  find,  for  example,  just 
where  in  his  favorite  lake  the  large- 
mouthed  bass — very  like  in  shape  and 
color  to  his  small-mouthed  relative,  but 
without  his  leaping  and  fighting  power — 
lurks  sometimes  in  schools  drawn  by  other 
schools  of  Florida  "shiners."  And  where 
the  tide  rifts  break  in  ripples  on  the  cur- 
rents ingoing  or  outgoing  between  the  sea 
and  the  sounds  he  will  find  fish  ready  for 
his  fly  or  "cut"  bait. 

For  equipment  in  sub-tropical  fishing 
the  angler  needs  a  double  set  of  tackle- 
one  for  the  deeps,  the  other  for  the  shal- 
lows; and  for  deep  fishing  again  the  tackle 
subdivides.  It  is  better  not  to  rely — in 
the  Bahamas  at  least  —  on  the  native 
tackle  which  "goes  with  the  boat,"  and 
which  is  coarse,  crude  and  tends  to  dull  the 
poetry,  not  too  stirring  at  its  best,  of  deep 
sub-tropical  angling.  So  follow  up  that 
maxim  of  the  self-reliant  angler  that  rules 
that  he  buy  and  rig  his  own  tackle.  His 
hand-lines  for  deep  fishing  should  be  of 
two  kinds:  light  lines — relatively  speak- 
ing— of  about  double  the  size  of  the  reeled 
striped  bass  line  and,  if  possible,  twice  its 
strength.  These  light  lines  double  the 
fun  of  fishing  in  from  a  dozen  to  fifteen 
fathoms  of  water;  the  far-down  fish  signal 
their  bites  more  sharply;  they  pull  harder 
as  they  are  struck  and  begin  their  fateful 
rise;  and  the  lighter  line  spells  a  smaller 
sinker  and  averts  the  ' '  dead  pull "  of  a  four- 
ounce  minimum  lead,  which  the  heavier 
line  exacts.  Of  course  there  must  be  also 
heavier  weights  and  stouter  lines  when  the 
fish  happen  to  run  very  large  or  the  tides 
are  strong.  But  it  is  the  light-line  fisher, 
wise  enough  to  provide  himself,  for  special 
times,  with  a  varied  assortment  of  lines, 
sinkers,  hooks  and  snoods,  who  finds  the 
maximum  of  sport. 

The  foregoing  refers  to  sub-tropical  deep 
fishing,  which,  even  in  its  highest  phases,  is 
a  thing  of  pretty  simple  angling  terms. 
Rod  fishing,  rare  in  waters  more  than  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  deep  and  common  in 
shallows  of  not  more  than  two  or  three, 
touches  much  more  complex  refinements. 
The  warm  salt  water  of  the  sub-tropics  is 
mighty  hard  on  rod  and  reel — far  more  so, 


in  the  writer's  experience,  than  the  colder 
sea  waters  north.  Hence  special  care  and 
watchfulness  of  tackle.  For  the  rod  there 
should  be  extra  coatings  of  well-thickened 
and  carefully  dried  shellac ;  and  for  regular 
fishing,  not  the  split  bamboo,  but  green- 
heart  or,  still  better,  lancewood,  for  all 
the  lengths  above  the  butt.  There  is  an 
acquaintance  who  takes  to  his  Florida  fish- 
ings regularly  several  steel  rods,  used  for 
their  unbreakable  strength  and  unlimited 
bend,  which  qualify  them  for  big  fish.  But 
the  salt  water  corrodes  them  swiftly  and 
they  are  the  perquisite  only  of  a  deep 
pocket.  The  fittings,  including  reel,  must 
be  German  silver,  rubber  and  anything, 
indeed,  but  the  brass  so  easily  attacked  by 
the  warm  brine.  Too  much  stress  cannot 
be  laid  on  the  care  of  lines — careful  drying 
and  testing  after  use  and  a  good  soak  in 
fresh -water.  Snells  must  be  doubled,  even 
trebled,  and  never  used  twice  without  their 
fresh  water  bath,  and  flies  must  be  cared 
for  with  equal  solicitude.  The  best  flies 
for  the  sub-tropics — where  the  tidal  shal- 
lows sometimes  give  sport  rivaling  the 
best  trouting  of  the  Adirondacks  or  Canada 
— are  of  large  size,  high  colored — red  as  a 
preference  for  daytime  casting — and  white 
for  the  dusk  or  early  moonlight,  when  the 
fish  love  to  foregather  for  their  supper  of 
young  mullet,  the  Florida  analogue  of  the 
minnow  of  the  North.  Terminal  tackle 
varies  from  the  piano  wire  and  big  steel 
hook  requisite  for  the  lordly  tarpon,  down 
to  the  gut  leader  and  small  trout  gear. 
The  gaff  or  very  stout  landing  net  for  the 
occasional  big  fish  is  another  prerequisite 
of  sub-tropical  fishcraft. 

These  are  generalities,  helpful  to  the 
novice,  at  least,  who  seeks  winter  sport  in 
the  sub-tropics.  There  might  be  added  a 
special  hint  or  two,  such  as  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  young  mullet  and  the  red  shiner 
as  bait,  the  rocky  breaks  in  sand  bottoms 
which  the  grouper  loves,  or  the  weedy 
reaches  and  sunken  logs  where  the  southern 
bass  finds  his  most  favored  habitat.  But 
the  fish  of  the  sub-tropics  are  legion  in 
form,  in  color,  in  racial  size  and  in  habit. 
They  must  be  studied  locally  though,  be  it 
added,  by  many  of  the  rules  of  the  fish- 
craft  of  higher  latitudes.  The  skilled  an- 
gler of  the  north  quickly  shifts  to  the  skilled 
angler  of  the  south.  What  he  finds  there 
is  a  delicious  change  of  environment  even 
more  to  his  relish  than  novelties  of  fish- 
craft.  For  the  dashing  trout  stream  is  the 
swell  and  foam  of  breaker  on  gleaming 
coral  strands;  for  oak  and  hemlock  the 
moss-hung  cypress  and  stately  palm;  for 
shaggy  mountain  the  long  reaches  of  beach 
or  the  vast  fields  of  rushes  that  stretch  to 
the  horizon,  low  prairies  of  the  sea  or  in- 
land lake.  And  over  all  the  diffused 
light,  the  dreamy  haze  and  balmy  air  of 
the  south,  accented  by  the  angler's  thought 
of  the  harsh  winter  that  reigns  a  few 
hundred  miles  away  over  his  northern  home 
land. 
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AN  OVERRATED  SYSONBY 
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WITH  the  close  of  each  racing  year  comes 
the  interesting  problem  of  the  best 
horse,  in  each  of  the  three  great  divisions 
of  two  years,  three  years  and  the  older 
horses. 

In  past  years  this  was  much  easier  than  it 
is  in  the  present.  To-day  commercialism 
cuts  an  important  figure,  crowding  old- 
fashioned  "sportsmanship"  to  the  wall. 
Horses  are  no  longer  raced  purely  as  a 
"sport, "  much  as  we  may  desire  to  delude 
ourselves,  and  the  public,  on  this  point. 
To-day,  when  one  has  a  good  horse,  instead 
of  being  ready  to  "meet  all  comers,"  as 
the  old  saying  ran,  it  is  a  question,  far,  far 
too  frequently,  of  how  such  a  meeting 
would  result  when  the  horse  or  mare  goes 
to  the  stud. 

In  this  way:  This  year  Sysonby  stands 
out  strongly  as  a  three-year-old  horse  never 
beaten.  Artful  is  equally  strong  as  a  filly, 
never  beaten,  and  with  the  reputation  of 
badly  beating  Sysonby  as  a  two-year-old 
in  the  Futurity.  Yet,  as  three-year-olds, 
they  never  met.  Public  allegiance  is  di- 
vided; as  will  be  told  later,  the  public  was 
absolutely  clamoring  for  such  a  meeting, 
as  neither  had  been  beaten  as  three-year- 
olds,  and  between  them  rested  the  claim 
to  pre-eminence. 

In  five  years  who  will  remember  these 
circumstances?  How  many  remember  to- 
day that  Kingston  was  bought  hurriedly, 
by  the  Dwyer  Brothers,  to  make  sure  he 
would  not  beat  and  totally  eclipse  their 
mighty  Hanover,  who  was  the  grandsire  of 
Artful?  There  is  little  doubt  that  Kingston 
would  have  beaten  Hanover  had  they  re- 
mained in  different  hands,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  to-day  that  Kingston  was  the  great- 
er horse,  doomed  to  handicaps  and  over- 
night gambling  races,  while  the  "mighty" 
Hanover  was  conserved  for  the  more  prom- 
inent stake  events.  This  is  history.  What 
will  be  the  later  history  of  Sysonby  and 
Artful? 

Expert  handling  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  visible  record  of  a  two-year-old. 
Thus  Whimsical  by  imp.  Orlando-Kismet 
was  run  in  and  out  of  season,  short  of  con- 
dition, past  condition,  any  way,  and  yet 
was  practically  always  "knocking  at  the 
door ' '  with  the  best  horses  of  the  year.  It 
was  a  thousand  pities  this  granddaughter  of 
the  peerless  Hindoo  was  not  in  a  stable 
where  her  undoubted  quality  would  have 
been  more  carefully  conserved.  Correc- 
tively the  same  must  be  said  about  Mo- 
hawk II  by  Rockton-La  Tosca,  both  by  the 


highest  imported  sires.  Bred  in  the  purple 
by  John  Sanford,  carefully  nursed  along  to 
August,  instead  of  being  raced  too  early, 
he  ran  four  races  in  twelve  days  and  very 
naturally  went  lame.  First  Water  by  imp. 
Watercress-Sweet  by  Hanover  was  far  and 
away  the  best  looking,  won  several  impor- 
tant races,  but  was  retired  the  first  week  in 
June  with  a  "filled"  leg.  Too  much  rac- 
ing; and  who  can  tell  (except  by  analogy, 
that  most  fallacious  of  all  reasoning)  what 
these  three  promising  youngsters  would 
have  done  with  a  fair  chance?  On  the 
other  hand,  Burgomaster,  by  Hamburg- 
Hurley  Burley,  who  was  by  Riley  out  of 
imported  Helter  Skelter,  was  most  care- 
fully and  skillfully  conserved  and  raced , 
and,  having  lasted  where  others  failed,  he 
must  be  rated  as  the  best  two-year-old  of 
the  year. 

After  being  unplaced  in  his  first  start  by 
a  series  of  mishaps,  rather  than  by  his  own 
fault,  this  great  two-year-old  was  only  once 
beaten,  after  that  first  race.  He  met  the 
best  of  his  year,  and  won  the  Great  Amer- 
ican, the  Flash,  the  United  States  Hotel, 
the  Great  Eastern  (a  supreme  test),  and  the 
colt  half  of  the  Matron  Stakes,  a  total  of 
$42,360  to  his  credit.  In  the  race  he  was 
beaten  he  carried  the  top  weight  of  129 
pounds,  meeting  Security,  122,  Timber, 
122,  Geo.  G.  Bennet  (the  $45,000  colt),  and 
Belmere,  117  pounds,  these  being  scant 
heads  apart  in  front  of  him,  or  a  matter  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  feet  only  between  the  nose  of 
the  winner  and  the  nose  of  Burgomaster. 
This  was  in  the  Great  Trial,  June  24th. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  scintillant 
record,  it  is  a  question  if  Yankee  Consul  by 
imp  Sempronious-Lady  Inez  by  imp.  Al- 
bert was  not  the  better  colt.  He  came  from 
the  West  when  Chicago  racing  was  wiped 
out,  and  he  had  not  been  entered  in  the 
rich  Eastern  stakes  which  closed  six  or 
eight  months  previous.  This  threw  him 
into  overnights,  handicaps,  etc.,  only  the 
Flatbush,  the  grand  two-year-old  test  race, 
being  open  to  him.  So  he  never  had  a 
chance  to  meet  Burgomaster  and  several 
others  until  the  Flatbush  in  September. 
This  race  is  at  seven  furlongs,  and  is  a 
harder  race  than  the  Futurity,  and  it  cam© 
like  an  electric  shock  when  Burgomaster, 
under  120  pounds,  was  withdrawn  at  1  p.m. 
of  the  afternoon  of  the  race.  It  is  little 
use  asking  why;  there  will  be  no  answer. 

Yankee  Consul,  under  115  pounds,_  was 
made  favorite  at  2-1  over  the  remaining 
Whitney  pair,  Timber,    115,  and  Pegasus> 
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105  pounds,  the  latter  just  rounding  into 
form,  the  price  being  11-5,  with  Whimsical, 
112,  Jerry  Wernberg,  108,  McKittredge, 
108,  Flipflap,  112  pounds,  etc.,  behind 
them.  Yankee  Consul  ran  a  most  remark- 
able race.  He  went  to  the  front  at  once, 
raced  and  won,  in  a  most  impressive  man- 
ner, and  many  and  deep  were  the  regrets 
that  Mr.  Whitney  had  withdrawn  Burgo- 
master. That  the  colt  was  well,  was 
proved  by  his  starting  the  following  Satur- 
day and  winning  the  Great  Eastern  Handi- 
cap— in  which  there  was  no  Yankee  Con- 
sul. 

Next  to  these  two  I  place  Whimsical, 
with  seven  startling  wins,  six  seconds,  one 
third  and  two  unplaced  races,  in  sixteen 
starts,  all  against  good  horses.  She  ran 
on  any  course,  wet  or  dry,  under  any 
weight  up  to  123  pounds.  She  won  the 
Belles  and  the  Golden  Rod,  was  third  in 
the  Flatbush,  carried  121  pounds  to  be 
second  to  Burgomaster  with  130  pounds 
in  the  Great  Eastern,  and  later  ran  second 
and  third  to  that  good  filly  Perverse,  in 
the  historic  Champagne  and  the  Nursery 
Stakes.  She  was  a  wonderfully  good  filly, 
but  scarcely  in  the  hands  to  do  her  full 
justice. 

As  stated,  Mohawk  II  was  simply  raced 
off  his  feet,  but  it  is  probable  this  was  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  He  won  the  rich 
Saratoga  Special,  and  the  Hopeful,  under 
130  pounds,  but  against  a  lot  that  never 
achieved  anything  later.  Athlete  closed 
from  fifth  to  second  in  the  last  furlong  of 
the  Hopeful,  and  was  very  close  to  him, 
but  Athlete  later  was  beaten  every  time 
by  admittedly  third  and  fourth  rate  horses. 

A  tremendous  fuss  was  made  over  Or- 
mondale  in  the  papers,  but  few  experts 
take  his  one  important  race  seriously.  He 
was  third  in  the  Montauk  to  the  very 
mediocre  horse  Accountant.  He  was  third, 
under  112  pounds,  to  Burgomaster,  127, 
Pegasus,  112,  beaten  very  easily,  in  the 
United  States  Hotel  Stakes  at  Saratoga,  and 
then  won  the  Futurity  against  a  very  mod- 
erate field.  Burgomaster,  Yankee  Consul, 
Pegasus,  Whimsical,  all  absentees.  Ormon- 
dale  carried  117  pounds,  receiving  weight 
(from  two  to  ten  pounds  each)  from  those 
who  finished  behind  him.  He  was  the 
"last  of  the  Ormondes,"  his  sire  being 
the  handsomest  horse  ever  seen  in  the 
country,  and  he  has  yet  to  show  brilliant 
quality.  Perverse  by  imp.  Meddler-Melba 
was  highly  thought  of  in  the  spring,  but 
was  indisposed  until  August;  she  then  ran 
several  very  good  races,  second  to  Tangle, 
third  to  Whimsical,  winning  the  Nursery 
and  the  Champagne,  and  the  filly  half  of 
the  Matron,  carrying  up  to  1 19  pounds. 

So  the  two-year-olds  sieve  down  to  Yan- 
kee Consul,  dead;  Mohawk  II,  lame;  First 
Water,  lame;  Ormondale  resting  on  one 
important  race  against  a  poor  field;  Per- 
verse sick  in  the  spring;  Whimsical  con- 
stantly raced  where  she  should  not  have 
been,   and  the  evident  crack  of  the  year, 


Burgomaster,  having  deliberately  dodged 
Yankee  Consul.  There  is  no  really  phe- 
nomenal youngster!  No  Domino,  Com- 
mando, Yankee,  Hamburg  Belle!  Nothing 
we  can  look  forward  to  in  1906,  as  we  did 
to  those  horses,  but  simply  a  level  of  good 
average  quality,  and  even  that  not  worked 
out  to  a  possible  logical  conclusion. 

The  three-year-old  division  was  even 
more  unsatisfactory,  for,  outside  of  the 
English  horse  Sysonby,  Oiseau  and  Artful, 
there  is  nothing  worthy  of  extended  con- 
sideration. It  was  the  poorest  three-year- 
old  year  in  a  decade,  or  possibly  two.  Sy- 
sonby, by  the  English  Melton,  out  of  im- 
ported Optime,  who  was  brought  here  with 
the  colt  in  utero,  stands  out  very  strongly 
at  first  glance  to  the  amateur.  He  started 
in  nine  races  and  won  them  all,  the  dead- 
heat  in  the  Metropolitan  Handicap  being 
correctly  counted  as  a  win.  In  that  race 
he  was  not  quite  in  condition,  and  he 
stepped  on  a  wet  patch  twenty  yards  from 
the  finish  and  nearly  fell.  As  a  two-year- 
old  he  was  beaten  but  once,  by  the  filly 
Artful,  the  only  one  fleet  enough  to  go  to 
his  head  and  stay  there  until  he  quit.  This 
was  the  1904  Futurity,  and  it  was  the  only 
race  when  any  horse  "stayed"  with  him, 
and  gave  him  all,  and  more  than  the  speed 
he  wanted.  This  recollection  tempers  the 
analytical  enthusiasm  about  his  three-year- 
old  career,  when  one  remembers  that  he 
has  beaten  absolutely  nothing  of  class,  ex- 
cept Oiseau  in  the  Great  Republic,  and  in 
the  Annual  Champion.  All  other  races 
were  simply  processions,  with  the  contest- 
ants scared  to  death,  as  John  L.  Sullivan 
used  to  scare  his  opponents  directly  he  en- 
tered the  ring. 

He  was  never  really  pressed,  but  the 
best  apparent  test  was  when  Oiseau  by  imp. 
Ornus-Kitty  Gunn  (a  distinctive  native 
mare)  hung  to  him  in  the  Annual  Cham- 
pion of  two  miles  and  a  quarter,  as  never 
before,  making  the  joyous  look  fade  from 
the  faces  of  both  Mr.  Jas.  R.  Keene  and 
trainer  Rowe,  until  the  final  turn  was 
made,  and  Oiseau  eased  as  hopeless.  The 
explanatory  story  of  the  newspaper  blowing 
across  the  track  in  front  of  Sysonby  at  the 
turn  was  well  conceived,  but,  apparently, 
only  the  jockey  riding  Sysonby  saw  the 
paper. 

I  have  no  desire  to  belittle  this  good 
horse,  far  from  it.  I  simply  think  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  lot  of  hero  worship 
which  —  up  to  the  present  time  —  is  not 
merited  by  accomplished  facts.  There  is 
nothing  to  support  the  laudations  but 
theory.  If  such  a  fuss  is  to  be  made  over 
Sysonby,  what  in  Heaven's  name  would 
we  now  do  with  a  Hindoo,  who  won  thirty- 
four  stakes  in  thirty-five  starts,  met  ab- 
solutely every  good  horse  of  his  time,  and 
made  monkeys  of  them,  dodging  none? 
Suppose  Sysonby  had  been  a  three-year- 
old  when  Hermis  and  Waterboy  were  at 
their  best,  what  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  a  weight  for  age  race?     This  is  the 
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thought  which  presents  itself  to  the  racing 
student,  who  also  remembers  that,  as  yet, 
the  English  Melton  has  never  produced 
a  good  four-year-old.  There  stands  the 
query  mark  for  1906! 

Yet  Sysonby  won  the  Metropolitan 
(dead  heat),  the  Tidal,  Commonwealth, 
Lawrence,  Realization,  Iroquois,  Brighton 
Derby,  Great  Republic,  Century  and  the 
Annual  Champion,  but  he  did  not  meet 
Artful,  and  Mr.  James  R.  Keene  kept  ex- 
tremely "mum"  when  Mr.  H.  P.  Whitney 
cabled  to  his  trainer,  Rogers,  that  he  was 
to  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  starting  Art- 
ful. Mr.  Keene  did  not  even  throw  down 
a  printed  dare  through  the  press.  Of 
course,  no  one  knows  the  true  inside,  but 
the  extreme  reticence  on  both  sides,  so  un- 
natural to  non-commercial  racing  atmos- 
phere, makes  it  painfully  apparent  that 
both  gentlemen  were  regarding  the  matter 
from  the  future  racing  record  for  the  stud 
standpoint,  each  thus  claiming  an  unbeaten 
three-year-old  campaign.     The  pity  of  it! 

Oiseau  ran  some  very  good  races,  winning 
the  Swift  and  the  Spindrift,  the  Second 
Special,  and  some  minor  events,  and  beaten 
by  Sysonby,  Hamburg  Belle,  he  retired 
sound  as  a  bell,  no  matter  what  reports  to 
the  contrary.  He  and  Sysonby  will  prob- 
ably meet  in  the  great  handicaps  next  sea- 
son. Artful,  that  sweet-looking  filly  by 
Hamburg-imp.  Martha  II,  simply  showed 
that  she  retained  her  two-year-old  speed, 
and  that  she  was  the  first  of  the  produce  of 
Hamburg  to  go  a  distance,  i.e.,  up  to  a  mile 
and  a  quarter.  Under  103  pounds  she  beat 
Ort  Wells  (who  was  not  the  horse  of  1904), 
under  125  pounds,  and  Beldame  under  the 
same  weight.  She  won  all  three  of  her 
starts,  and  was  handled  very  gingerly,  no 
racing  wind  being  allowed  to  blow  on  her 
too  roughly.  Tradition,  that  good  two- 
year-old  of  1904,  was  not  near  that  form, 
and  I  much  doubt  if  she  ever  will  be.  She 
won  four  races  in  five  starts,  but,  neverthe- 
less, was  a  disappointment.  Tanya  ran  a 
tremendous  race  in  May,  but  must  be 
passed  along,  and  I  think  Kiamesha  by  the 
dead  imp.  Esher- Reflection  is  a  much  better 
three-year-old,  ranking  closely  behind  Art- 
ful. She  had  nine  wins,  five  seconds,  four 
thirds  and  four  unplaced  races  since  April 
20th.     A  very  long  season. 

In  the  older  division  there  is  little  to  say. 
In  the  early  spring  the  outlook  was  very 
promising.  Then,  from  various  reasons, 
there  dropped  out  Delhi,  the  Keene  crack; 
Ort  Wells,  the  John  A.  Drake  horse;  Bel- 
dame, the  pride  of  August  Belmont;  Bryn 
Mawr.  Even  granting  these  as  eligible 
for  consideration,  there  was  no  Waterboy 
or  Hermis,  not  even  a  shadow  of  those  good 
horses,  which  could  run  in  record  time, 
under  any  weight,  in  any  company,  over 
any  kind  of  a  track  and  laugh  at  the  oppo- 
nents struggling  behind  them.  The  best 
seemed  Proper.  He  had  class,  conforma- 
tion, speed  over  any  kind  of  going,  or  at 
any  distance — when  it  suited  Proper.  There 


lies  the  query  mark  as  to  his  being  a  really 
good  horse.  He  was  erratic,  ill-tempered,  a 
demon  at  the  post,  but  if  away,  well,  there 
was  no  knowing  what  he  would  do.  It  is 
this  type  of  horse  which  breaks  a  trainer's 
heart.  He  is  by  imp.  Prestonpans-Prim 
II,  and  has  five  wins,  three  seconds,  one 
third  and  three  unplaced  races  to  his  credit. 
He  won  the  Occidental,  Omnium,  Ocean 
and  Long  Island,  beating  Hamburg  Belle, 
Colonial  Girl  and  other  good  horses,  also 
running  second  to  Sysonby,  to  Broomstick 
and  to  Beldame. 

Hamburg  Belle  won  the  Futurity  of  1903, 
and  has  developed  into  the  fastest  miler  of 
the  present  day.  She  won  the  Equality, 
the  Coney  Island,  the  Flight,  etc.,  precipi- 
tating an  attempt  to  bring  Hamburg  Belle, 
Artful,  Sysonby  and  Oiseau  together  at  a 
mile,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it 
fell  through,  owing  to  the  same  absence  of 
real  sporting  spirit. 

Cairngorm  by  imp.  Star  Ruby  was  possi- 
bly the  most  consistent  horse  of  the  year, 
starting  May  1st  and  totalling  nine  wins, 
seven  seconds,  three  thirds  and  only  four 
unplaced.  He  was  a  second  to  Beldame, 
a  third  to  Sysonby,  and  won  the  Pocantico, 
Preakness,  Carlton,  Brooklyn  Derby,  Sara- 
toga Derby,  Brighton  Cup  Preliminary  and 
the  Brighton  Cup,  carrying  up  to  126 
pounds,  and  going  two  miles  and  a  quarter. 
A  remarkably  honest  horse.  Roseben  by 
imp.  Ben  Strome-Roseleaf  has  had  a  lot 
of  ink  spilled  over  him,  but,  although  he 
carried  high  weights  up  to  seven  furlongs, 
he  could  go  no  further,  and  as  a  sprinter, 
pure  and  simple,  he  was  not  so  high  a  class 
as  Reliable,  the  hero  of  two  years  ago,  nor 
has  he  ever  beaten  the  high  class  of  horses 
which  Reliable  sent  down  to  defeat. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  blood  lines 
of  these  leading  horses  in  each  division,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  there  is  so  much 
direct  imported  blood,  and  so  little  direct 
American  blood.  We  talk  a  great  deal 
about  the  "American  thoroughbred,"  and 
our  racing  bodies  have  dropped  the  familiar 
and  time-honored  sign  of  "imp.  "before  the 
name  of  an  imported  horse,  but,  with  all 
this  desire  to  have  things  otherwise,  there 
stands  the  imported  blood  to  speak  for 
itself.  Burgomaster,  with  our  strongest 
native  sire  Hamburg,  and  an  imported 
grandam;  Yankee  Consul  by  imp.  Sempro- 
nions-Lady  Inez,  who  was  by  imp.  Albert, 
stand  for  the  two-year-olds.  The  absolute- 
ly English  horse  Sysonby,  and  Artful,  also  by 
Hamburg,  with  an  imported  mother,  stand 
for  the  three-year-olds.  Proper  by  the  im- 
ported Prestonpans-Prim  II,  a  good  Amer- 
ican mare  of  five  generations,  and  Cairn- 
gorm by  imp.  Star  Ruby-Linda  Vista,  an- 
other good  American  mare.  These  are  the 
leaders,  but  the  others  are  about  the  same. 
The  grandsire  of  Mohawk  II  is  imp.  Med- 
dler, and  his  grandam  was  by  imp.  St. 
Blaise.  Ormondale  is  by  imp.  Ormonde  out 
of  the  imported  mare  Santa  Bella,  and,  out- 
side of  the  Hamburg  strain,  the  remaining 
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seventeen  important  two-year-old  winners 
have  twelve  direct  imported  sires;  and,  of 
the  remaining  five,  three  have  imported 
grandsires.  Even  the  crack  steeplechasers 
are  Hylas  by  imp.  Meddler-Forget  and  the 
imported  mare  Gatebell,  the  undoubted 
crack  of  the  season  being  imp.  Sea  Horse, 
who  was  so  unluckily  disabled  in  his  second 
race  at  Saratoga,  and  thus  sent  to  the  stud. 
As  regards  the  Hamburg  youngsters, 
their  sire  being  at  the  head  of  the  Winning 
Stallions  for  1905,  and  being  also  one  of  the 
most  distinctively  American  bred  horses 
in  a  host  of  distinctly  imported  types,  it 
should  be  interesting  to  glance  at  his  tabu- 
lated pedigree,  the  capitals  showing  the 
imported  blood  and  where  it  comes  in: 


produce  splendid  horses,  but  they  do  not 
reproduce  themselves — witness  Miss  Wood- 
ford, Tenny,  Salvator,  Firenze,  Henry  of 
Navarre,  etc.  Whether  we  race  them  too 
early,  too  hard,  too  much  or  what,  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  article.  The 
list  of  Winning  Sires  for  1905  has  Hamburg, 
the  English  Melton,  imp.  Meddler,  Sir 
Dixon  (by  imp.  Billet) ,  Hastings  (out  of  imp. 
Cinderella),  imp.  Ben  Strome,  imp.  Water- 
cress, imp.  Star  Ruby,  before  even  the  third 
presumptive  "American"  sire  appears. 
The  same  thing  is  found  at  the  yearling 
sales,  where  this  year  saw  thirty-nine  per 
cent,  of  direct  imported  blood;  forty  per 
cent,  of  imported  blood  in  the  first  genera- 
tion;    thirty-three   per   cent,   in  the  third 


Virgil . 


Hindoo . 


Florence . 


Bourbon  Belle. 


Bon'e  Scot'n 


Ella  D 


Australian. 


Fellowcraft. 


Aerolite . 


Enquirer. 


Mannie  Grey. 


Lizzie  G 


/    Vandal S  Glencoe 

\  (  Levity's  Dam 

/    Hymena S  Yorkshire 

\  Little  Peggy 

Boston 

Alice  Carneal   by  Sarpedon 

\ 
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Thus  Burgomaster  with  an  imported 
grandam  on  the  maternal  side,  strikes 
right  into  imported  blood,  in  increasing 
quantity  after  the  third  generation  of  the 
sire,  until  it  all  becomes  imported  blood. 
This  is  the  most  typical  American  pedigree 
to-day,  in  high-class  thoroughbreds.     We 


Lexington i  ??.sto1^ 

Weatherwitch 3  Wheatherbit 


Daughter  Birdcatcher 


Iago j  Don  John 

j  Scandal 


Queen  Mary S  Gladiator 

(   Daughter  of — 

Glencoe 
Levity's  Dam 

Woodpei 
Ophelia 


Vandal S  Glencoe 

Falcon S  Woodpecker 


W.  Australian. 


Emilia 


Melbourne 
Mowerina 


Young  Emilius 
Persian 


Lexington $  ?,c!ston- 


Alice  Carneal  by  Sarpedon 


Florrie S  Glencoe 

(.  Melody 

Leamington S  Faugh- a-Ballagh 

I  Pantaloon  Mare 

Lida S  Lexington 

War  Dance S  Lexington 


mare  by  Lecompte. 


Reel  by  Glencoe 

Lecompte 

Eith  by  Sovereign 


generation,  and  ten  per  cent,  more  in  the 
fourth  or  later,  then  become  entirely  im- 
ported stock.  Of  the  Winning  Sires  Ham- 
burg has  twenty  representatives  to  win 
$154,855  to  when  this  story  was  written, 
Melton  totaling  $146,915,  of  which  the 
single  horse  Sysonby  won  $144,990. 


HOW    TO    STEER    A    BOBSLED 


By  DAN  BEARD 


OF  late  there  has  been  much  interest 
among  people  of  all  ages  in  the  boy- 
ish sport  of  coasting  and  tobogganing.  So 
keen  has  this  become  that  we  find  in  Europe 
clubs  formed  for  coasting  down  the  moun- 


tain side,  and  tracks  built  in  deep  snows 
with  many  difficult  twists  and  turns  to  test 
the  skill  of  the  pilots  on  the  American  bobs, 
which  they  use  and  which  are  there  im- 
properly   called    toboggans.     Also    papers 

like  the  New  York  have   been  filled 

with  letters  from  bald-headed  and   gray- 
headed    "boys"    discussing   the    propriety 
of   certain  terms    familiar    to    their 
youthful  days  and  used  in  connection 
with  the  different  methods  of  steer- 
ing   their    sleds    or    bobs   down  the 
snowy    hillside.      But    we    will    not 
enter  into    this    discussion,   for    the 
good  reason  that  the  terms  in  ques- 
tion, "bellybuster, "  "belly whopper," 
etc.,  are  the   ones  used  by  the  boys 
in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
and  consequently  all  of  them  proper 
in  describing  the  method  of  coasting 
where  the  coaster  lies  prone  upon  the 
sled  and  goes  down  head  first;   but 
with   the   improvement  of   the   sled 
and  the  bob  there  have  crept  in  a 
number  of  devices  for  steering  these  crafts, 
the  use  of  which  should   be   forbidden  by 
the  authorities  because    of    the   imminent 
peril  the  riders  incur  (especially  the  helms- 
man) when  they  are  used. 

There  are  almost  as  many  methods  of 
steering  as  there  are  st3des  of  sleds. 

Some  people  crowd  on  the  sled  with  legs 
extended  on  each  side,  and  steer  or  attempt 
to  steer  with  sticks  held  in  their  hands. 


Others  steer  by  sitting  on  the  front  of  the 
sled  and  vigorously  kicking  their  heels  upon 
the  surface  of  the  track  as  they  go  rushing 
down  the  hillside.  This  was  the  popular 
method  in  the  Southwest,  along  the  Ohio 
River,  when  the  writer  was  a  small  boy,  and 
many  legs  and  arms  were  broken  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  this  way  of  steering.  An- 
other popular  method  in  steering  a  small 
sled  was  to  sit  sideways  on  one  leg  and  al- 
low the  other  leg  to  dangle  out  behind 
with  the  foot  resting  on  the  surface  of  the 
snow.  This  style  of  steering  I  have  seen 
used  by  the  tobogganers  on  Mt.  Royal  up 
in  Canada.  It  is  comparatively  safe  for 
small  sleds  and  toboggans,  but  when  the 
foot  is  encased  only  in  a  moc- 
casin it  sometimes  receives 
painful,  injuries  in  going  down 
the  steep  courses,  and  I  have 
noticed  many  bloody  moccasins 
on  the  feet  of  our  enthusiastic 
sport-loving  Canadian  broth- 
ers. 

Figs.  5  and  6  show  the 
coaster  going  down  head  first. 
This  is  an  exciting  and  exhil- 
arating manner  of  coasting,  but 
should  never  be  used  on  dan- 
gerous courses  where  there  is 
any  liability  of  the  coaster's 
head  striking  something  harder  than  a  soft 
snow  bank;  but  on  safe  hills  there  can  be 
no  serious  objection  to  coasting  head  first, 
unless  it  be  that  the  sport  itself  is  always 
strenuous  and  dangerous  enough  without 
unnecessarily  adding  to  this  element. 

The  wheel  (Figs,  i   and  2),  which  is  in 
common  use,   leaves  no  avenue  of  escape 
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for  the  pilot;  in  case  of  accident  he  will 
be  jammed  suddenly  and  with  great  force 
against  the  iron  wheel  and  the  inflexible 
iron  upright  bar,  which  can  but  produce 
the  most  serious  results. 

THE    WHEEL    HELM 

is  composed  of  an  iron  wheel  fastened  to 
an  iron  rod  which  has  a  "squared"  head 
fitting  into  a  square  hole  in  the  hub  of  the 
wheel  (Figs.  1  and  2);  this  arrangement 
causes  the  rod  to  turn  with  every  turn  of 
the  wheel;  the  lower  end  of  the  wheel  rod 
is  also  "squared"  to  fit  into  the  oaken 
block,  which  is  bolted  to  the  front  sled  of 
the  bob;  thus  it  may  be  seen  that  every 
turn  of  the  wheel  also  turns  the  sled — an 
excellent  plan  if  no  one  had  to  sit  behind 
and  astride  of  the  shaft  of  the  wheel. 

Built  on  the  same  principle  as  the  wheel 
helm,  Figs.  3  (cross  section,  front  eleva- 
tion) and  4  should  never  be  used,  for  any 
sort  of  iron  or  wooden  steering  apparatus 
which  extends  above  the  reach-board  con- 
tains possibilities  of  serious  or  even  fatal 
results  to  the  coasters.      Rather  than  use 


either  of  the  foregoing  helms  it  is  better 
to  abandon  all  steering  appliances  and  de- 
pend upon  your  unaided  hands  to  control 
the  direction  of  the  front  sled — a  method 
often  resorted  to  by  small  boys,  who  stretch 
their   bodies   full  length  upon 
the  reach-board  and  grasp  with 
their   hands   the   front  of  the 
runners  of  the  bow  sled  (Fig. 
5),  or   the   back   part   of   the 
same  runners  (Fig.  6),  and  dart 
head  first  down  the  ice-coated 
hills. 

The  positions  shown  by  Figs. 
5  and  6  are  those  which  all  boys 
know  under  the  forceful  but 
eloquent  names  of  "bellybus- 
"  belly  whopper,  "  or  "bellygut.  "  I 
will  not  stop  to  apologize  for  the  use  of  these 
words,  for  they  are  now  recognized  as  tech- 
nical terms,  and  so  used.  But  when  one  goes 
bellybuster,  one  leaves  but  little  room  for 
other  passengers  on  the  reach-board,  and 
thus  loses  half  the  fun  of  coasting.  One  of 
the  best  ways  to  steer  a  loaded  bob  is  with 

CROSSED    LINES 

as  shown  by  Figs.  7,  7  A,  8, 8B,  9,  and  9C.  Fig. 
7  shows  a  Yankee  boy's  way  of  using  the 


crossed  lines  and  feet  without  the  aid  of  a 
foot-bar,  while  Fig.  8  shows  an  immovable 
iron  foot-bar  attached  to  the  reach-board. 
In  the  last  device  the  lines  cross  beneath  the 
foot-bar,  pass  through  smooth  eyelets  in 
the  foot-bar  and  sometimes  end  in  rings  for 
the  hands  to  grasp.  The  advantage  of  the 
crossed  lines  is  apparent  at  a  glance;  it 
would  be  most  difficult,  indeed  often  im- 
possible, to  turn  the  sled  by  a  direct  pull, 
but  when  the  line  runs  diagonally,  a  slight 
tug  is  sufficient  to  deflect  the  bow-sled. 
Fig.  9  shows  the  bow-sled  with  a  stout 
foot -bar  bolted  to  it  and  extending 
half  a  foot  on  each  side  of  the  runners. 
With  your  feet  on  the  foot-rest  and 
the  reins  in  your  hands  you  can  brace 
your  foot  firmly  against  one  end  of 
the  bar  as  you  pull  on  the  proper 
rein  with  your  hand;  this  gives  the 
strength  of  one  leg  and  one  arm  to 
each  pull. 

Fortunately  for  us  all  the  long  solid- 
runner  sleds  are  now  obsolete  and  no 
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longer  to  be  seen  crowded  with  reckless  men 
and  boys  whooping  down  the  hill.  These 
"leg-breakers"  were  guided  by  the  man  in 
front,  who  vigorously  kicked  the  snow  to  the 
right  or  left  as  required.  Small  single  sleds 
are  to  this  day  often  guided  in  the  same 
manner,  but  not  with  the  same  risk  to  life 
and  limb. 

While  Figs.  7,  8  and  9  are  all  good 
methods  to  use,  a  better  one  still  is  to  have 
a  foot-bar  on  the  bow  of  the  front  sled  and 
a  handle-bar  attached  to  the  kingpin  block 
of  the  same  sled.  With  this  double  helm 
it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  pilot  to  sit  on 
the  front  of  the  reach-board  with  his  feet 
upon  the  foot-bar  and  his  hands  down  at 
his  sides  grasping  the  hand-bar  on  each  side 
of  the  reach-board.  In  this  manner  he  can 
use  all  the  force  of  the  muscles  in  both  legs 
and  arms  to  guide  the  bob  sled.  This  is 
the  Van  Kleeck  method,  and  as  we  gave  you 
the  working  plans  and  diagrams  of  the  Van 
Kleeck  bob  in  the  last  number  of  this  maga- 
zine it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  insert  the 
diagrams  of  the  hand-  and  foot-bars  in  this 
article  upon  steering  (see  Fig.  26,  January 
issue) . 

When  I  said  that  the  American  bobs  in 
Switzerland  were  called  toboggans  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  I  mean  they  are  so 
called  by  the  Americans,  for  it  seems  that 


the  native  Swiss  call  their  rudely  fashioned 
sled  a  handschlitten  and  their  double 
runner  a  luge.  At  the  celebrated  Cred  d'y 
Bau  run  at  Caux  the  luge  seems  to  be  a 
term  used  for  almost  any  form  of  sled,  and 
coasting  down  these  mountains  is  called 
lugeing.  There  are  several  of  these  coast- 
ing places  in  Switzerland,  one  of  them  five 
miles  long.  There  is  one  at  St.  Montz 
called  the  Cresta  which  is  only  three  and 
four-tenths  miles  long,  but  the  coasters 
cover  the  distance  in  seventy-three  seconds. 
Another  place  is  at  the  Grindinwold,  and 
all  of  the  American  methods  of  steering 
or  guiding  bobs  are  used  at  these  places. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  for  Americans  to  go 
to  Switzerland  to  find  mountain  sides  up- 
on which  to  coast.  There  are  numerous 
places  within  reach  of  New  York,  not 
farther  from  Manhattan  than  Tuxedo, 
which  might  be  used  by  enthusiastic  lovers 
of  the  sport,  and  which  would  afford  long 
and  steep  enough  courses  to  satisfy  the 
most  enthusiastic  dare-devil  sportsman. 
Our  own  Rockies  in  the  Northwest  are 
buried  in  snow  each  year,  and  adventurous 
spirits  can  find  on  their  steep  declivities 
places  to  test  their  nerve  and  skill;  but 
whatever  course  they  slide  or  whatever 
the  location  of  the  hill,  let  them  use  com- 
mon sense  and  abandon  all  steering  gear 
which  projects  above  the  front  of  the  reach- 
board. 
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DILLON  WALLACE   SUCCEEDS 


HE    REACHES    UNGAVA    AFTER    A    SUCCESSFUL 
TRIP,    AND    BEGINS    HIS    LONG    OVER- 
LAND  SLEDGE   JOURNEY 


Hudson  Bay  Company  Post. 
George  River,  Ungava, 

Oct.  19,  1905. 
Dear  Mr.  Whitney: — 

As  you  will  see  by  the  above  heading,  I 
have  successfully  completed  my  journey 
across  Labrador  to  Ungava  Bay,  and,  for- 
tunately, an  unexpected  opportunity  offers 
itself  to-day  to  write  you  briefly  the  chief 
incidents  of  the  trip  from  Lake  Michika- 
mau — the  point  from  which  my  last  letters 
were  sent  by  messenger.  The  Hudson  Bay 
Company  S.  S.  Pelican  arrived  to-day, 
more  than  one  month  overdue,  and  is  to 
sail  as  soon  as  she  can  discharge  cargo,  and 
the  captain  has  kindly  undertaken  to  mail 
this  to  you  from  the  first  available  post- 
office. 

As  I  have  advised  you,  I  turned  Richard, 
Stanton  and  Steven,  the  Indian,  back  from 
Lake  Michikamau  on  the  4th  of  September 
(and  I  learn  to-day  that  they  arrived  safely 
at  Northwest  River),  and  with  Mr.  C.  H. 
Easton  proceeded  in  my  journey  to  this 
point.  I  chose  Easton  as  my  companion 
because  I  knew  I  could  rely  upon  him  ab- 
solutely; because  he  was  courageous,  and 
I  knew  would,  if  necessary,  stand  ready  to 
take  ' '  long  chances ' '  with  me,  and  because 
I  also  knew  that  should  provisions  become 
scarce  he  would,  without  grumbling,  cheer- 
fully share  with  me  scant  rations.  I  have 
found  him  up  in  every  respect  to  my  ex- 
pectations, and  together  we  have  made  a 
journey  full  of  danger  and  some  hardship 
of  over  five  hundred  miles  from  Michika- 
mau to  this  station;  we  have  covered  from 
Northwest  River  some  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  territory — or,  from  coast  to 
coast,  about  one  thousand  miles. 

Between  Lake  Michikamau  and  the  head- 
waters of  the  George  River,  great  herds  of 
caribou,  as  we  could  see  from  the  tramped 
paths,  were  passing  through — the  ground 
was  tramped  like  a  cow  yard  by  animals 
passing  from  west  to  east.  We  never  hap- 
pened to  come  upon  them,  and,  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  the  Indians,  who  we  believed 
would  be  killing  them  further  north,  we 
pushed  on — and  soon  passed  the  point  of 
migration.  On  September  19th  we  met 
the  first  and  only  Indians  we  came  upon  in 
the  whole  cross-country  trip,  and  they  told 
us  they  had  missed  the  big  migration  and 
were  getting  deer  only  in  small  bands  of 
five  or  six  or  less.  We  camped  with  them 
for  a  day  and  traded  some  tobacco  and  tea 
for  dried  venison  and  fat.  The  Indians 
were  very  cordial  and  as  we  were  leaving 
them  made  us  parting  gifts  of  fat  and  deer 


tongue,  and  threw  stones  after  us  into  the 
water  as  a  good-luck  omen.  They  warned 
us  of  dangerous  falls  and  rapids  below,  and 
made  a  sketch  map  of  the  river  for  us  so 
far  as  they  knew  it,  which  was  not  far,  as 
the  Indians  never  go  much  north  of  "In- 
dian House  Lake"  (see  Canadian  Geologi- 
cal Survey  map).  A  little  farther  down 
the  coast  we  might  meet  more  Indians,  and 
I  was  in  hopes  that  even  yet  I  might  find 
Indians  at  the  migration  slaughter.  Two 
days  later  I  killed  two  caribou,  and  we  pre- 
pared and  cached  as  a  base  a  part  of  the 
meat,  taking  the  remainder  with  us.  Cari- 
bou were  plentiful  here,  but  in  small  bands, 
and  we  might  have  killed  many  more  had 
we  needed  them.  Until  this  time  we  had 
been  killing  also  all  the  geese,  ducks  and 
ptarmigan  we  could  use,  and  we  had  on 
hand,  including  our  venison,  full  rations 
to  last  us  until  December  1st.  Nearly  a 
week  was  lost  in  preparing  the  venison  to 
cache  and  being  windbound.  The  weather 
had  turned  extremely  cold.  The  river  was 
a  continuous  rapid  from  this  point,  and  the 
rapids  were  difficult  and  rocky.  Before 
coming  with  me  Easton  had  never  shot  a 
rapid,  and  I  had  a  period  of  anxiety  which 
you  can  well  imagine  as  the  stream,  at  first 
a  trickling  creek  that  we  had  to  lift  and 
portage  through,  grew  in  volume  and  force 
into  a  strong,  swift  river. 

The  29th  of  September  was  especially 
cold.  The  spray  froze  on  our  clothing  and 
we  had  to  knock  the  ice  now  and  again 
from  our  paddles.  Our  hands  and  legs 
were  congealed  with  the  cold  and  the  wind 
was  bitter.  These  conditions  combined 
to  make  us  careless,  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  at  the  foot  of  a  rapid  ending  in  a 
small  fall,  we  struck  on  a  rock.  In  a  mo- 
ment we  were  over  and  both  of  us  head  and 
ears  under  the  overturned  canoe  in  the 
water.  I  managed  to  free  myself  and 
reach  the  surface — far  beyond  my  depth — 
and  found  Easton  fast.  With  considerable 
difficulty  he  drew  his  sheath-knife  and  cut 
his  trousers  loose  where  they  had  caught, 
and  while  I  held  the  canoe  steady  he  swam 
ashore — for  we  were  in  an  eddy  below  the 
rapid — with  an  end  of  our  tracking  line. 
Then  he  hauled  while  I  swam  with  the 
canoe  and  landed  it.  We  unloaded  the 
few  remaining  things  from  the  canoe, 
emptied  out  the  water,  and  in  a  nearly 
frozen  condition  looked  for  a  spot  upon 
which  to  start  a  fire.  None  was  nearer 
than  three  hundred  yards  across  a  bay,  and 
with  our  paddles  gone,  we  paddled  our 
canoe  over  with  our  hands.     Easton  was 
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now  in  a  condition  that  was  really  serious 
— and  I  was  little  better.  I  tried  wildly 
and  vainly  to  start  a  fire,  but  all  the  trees 
and  bushes  were  wet  from  recent  snow, 
and  my  fingers  almost  useless  and  unable 
to  hold  a  match.  I  told  Easton  to  run 
and  tried  to  do  so  myself,  but  we  were 
too  nearly  frozen  and  both  fell  down.  I 
crawled  on  my  hands  and  knees,  and  then 
again  with  difficulty  got  my  feet  only  to 
fall  again.  When  I  succeeded  in  getting 
my  feet  finally  I  made  one  more  effort  at  a 
fire  and  was  successful.  Plenty  of  fallen 
wood  lay  about  and  I  soon  had  a  roaring 
blaze.  We  warmed  and  dried  ourselves 
thoroughly  and  then  turned  to  the  dis- 
covery of  our  loss.  On  the  banks  we  found 
some  of  our  bags  and  our  paddles.  Provi- 
dentially our  tent,  pemmican,  a  little  grease, 
a  little  pork,  our  dunnage  bags  and  tent 
stove  were  saved,  the  pemmican  and 
tent  stove  in  some  mysterious  way  having 
clung  to  the  canoe  on  the  cross  bars.  Six 
weeks'  provisions,  rifle,  shotgun,  salt,  the 
greater  part  of  unexposed  photograph 
films,  ammunition,  all  cooking  utensils, 
axes  and  stovepipe  were  gone  and  beyond 
recovery.  My  best  camera  was  ruined, 
but  all  save  half  a  dozen  exposures  of  used 
films  were  saved.  I  have  a  few  unexposed 
rolls  which,  used  economically,  will  see  me 
through. 

While  we  had  some  stormy  and  some 
very  cold  days,  from  this  our  fortune  fa- 
vored us,  and  we  traveled  rapidly.  The 
river  grew  larger  and  larger  until  it  became 
almost  a  Hudson.  It  was  a  continuous 
rapid,  I  might  say,  with  the  exception  of 
sixty  miles  of  lake.  We  made  but  few 
portages,  these  around  heavy  falls,  running 
all  rapids.  One  day  we  traveled  nearly 
seventy  miles,  and  finally  reached  the  post 
here  on  the  evening  of  the  1 6th  of  October, 
meeting  no  more  Indians,  and  after  the  day 
of  our  accident  seeing  scarcely  a  sign  of 
caribou  or  any  living  thing,  excepting 
ptarmigan,  which  were  plentiful.  We  had 
full  rations  of  pemmican  to  the  last  and 
nine  days'  provisions  on  hand  when  we 
completed  our  journey.  The  only  ill  effect 
from  our  wetting  was  slightly  frost-bitten 
toes  and  fingers. 

The  country  as  we  came  north  grew  more 
barren  and  more  barren  until  we  could 
scarcely  find  sticks  enough  with  which  to 
make  our  fire,  and  with  no  axe  even  these 
were  gathered  with  difficulty. 


The  upper  part  of  the  river  has  been  in 
years  past  one  great  slaughter  house.  Piles 
of  antlers  of  caribou  killed  by  Indians 
line  the  banks — I  have  seen  over  two  hun- 
dred in  a  single  pile.  But  as  I  learned  from 
the  Indians  I  met  and  from  the  agent  here, 
Mr.  Ford,  the  migration  has  spoiled  for 
two  years.  Last  year,  as  the  Indians  them- 
selves told  me,  they  nearly  starved. 

I  learned  to-day  through  an  Eskimo 
from  Ft.  Chimo,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  west,  on  the  Kokswak  River,  that 
Indians  came  to  the  post  there  yesterday 
with  no  intelligence  that  deer  were  coming. 
So  I  have  decided  that  instead  of  return- 
ing with  the  Pelican  I  shall  go  to  Ft.  Chimo 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  en- 
deavor to  get  into  the  deer  killings  with  the 
Indians,  and  get,  if  possible,  photographs 
of  the  spearing  and  general  slaughter  that 
will  take  place  if  the  deer  are  really  coming 
out,  as  is  probable.  Then  with  dogs  I 
shall  return  home  as  quickly  as  possible 
via  the  coast.  I  think  it  worth  the  time 
and  slight  additional  expense,  as  I  am  on 
the  ground — though  of  course  I  am  longing 
to  be  back  and  shall  see  the  steamer  sail 
with  much  regret.  The  long  day  journey 
with  Eskimos  and  life  in  snow  igloos 
offer  little  of  pleasure — but  will  give  good 
material.  It  is  snowing  now  and  has  been 
for  two  days,  and  the  long  winter  is  upon 
us. 

To-day  is  the  first  news  I  have  had  from 
the  outside  world  since  leaving  St.  John's 
last  spring,  and  the  last  I  shall  have  until 
I  receive  mail  next  February  or  March  at 
Rigalet  or  Northwest  River  on  my  way 
home — and  I'm  hungry  for  it.  Papers  to- 
day are  all  English  and  none  from  home. 

I  believe  I  have  a  good  story  for  the 
magazine,  and  it  will  be  improved  by  the 
winter's  work. 

Mrs.  Hubbard  and  her  four  Indians  are 
here  and  return  by  the  Pelican. 

There  is  not  a  scrap  of  paper  at  the  post. 
This  bit  I  begged  from  an  officer  on  ship- 
board. They  were  out  of  everything  when 
we  reached  here  and  starvation  seemed  at 
hand,  had  the  long-overdue  ship  not  ar- 
rived— half  a  bag  of  flour,  a  barrel  or  so  of 
cornmeal,  a  few  split  peas,  a  bit  of  salt  beef 
and  pork  and  tea  was  all  they  had,  and  no 
game — so  this  is  a  day  of  rejoicing. 
With  best  regards, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Dillon  Wallace. 


STARTING   A   KENNEL 

By  JOSEPH  A.  GRAHAM 


WITH  the  growth  of  the  fancy  for  dogs 
in  America,  amateurs  and  novices 
are  constantly  presenting  the  question, 
How  should  I  proceed  to  start  a  kennel? 
Experience  is  the  best  teacher,  of  course. 
The  way  to  start  a  kennel  is  to  start  it;  and 
ahead  of  that  the  correct  advice  is  that  one 
must  not  be  bashful  about  asking  questions 
of  every  dog  man  he  meets  and  watching 
what  veterans  do. 

Assuming  that  the  inquirer  has  picked 
his  breed  of  dogs,  his  chief  trouble  will  be 
the  housing  and  care  of  them  with  the  least 
trouble  and  expense.  There  will,  in  any 
case,  be  considerable  trouble  and  some  ex- 
pense, but,  in  amusement  as  well  as  in 
business,  pleasure  and  success  are  closely 
associated  with  the  ability  to  reduce  cost 
and  labor  to  the  lowest  terms.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  block  out  an  ideal  way 
to  care  for  a  particular  breed  of  dogs, 
whether  the  animals  are  maintained  for 
public  exhibition  or  private  companionship. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  most  helpful 
line  of  suggestions  will  lie  in  describing 
different  ways  in  which  men  have  actually 
kept  dogs  under  limitations  which  have 
not  permitted  them  to  attain  the  ideal. 

The  simplest  form  is  that  adopted  by 
an  old  Englishman  once  somewhat  famed 
among  the  early  fanciers  of  pedigreed  dogs 
in  America.  He  was  poor,  and  aggravated 
that  misfortune  by  being  somewhat  ad- 
dicted to  drink.  He  kept  his  dogs  in  the 
house  with  him  and  let  them  sleep  on  his 
bed,  under  it,  or  anywhere  else.  He  raised 
his  puppies  in  his  kitchen  and  living-room. 
The  details  of  such  a  system  are  not  instruc- 
tive, and  I  mention  him  only  to  show  that 
dogs  can  be  raised  successfully  without 
anything  remotely  resembling  a  kennel. 

Next  in  the  uplift  from  nothing  is  the 
method  of  a  country  trainer  who  kept  some 
of  my  shooting  dogs  a  couple  of  seasons. 
I  shall  dwell  a  little  longer  here  because, 
when  all  is  said,  his  provision  filled  the  net 
requirements  as  completely  as  if  it  had 
cost  a  million  dollars.  He  performed  the 
labor  of  construction  himself  and  probably 
did  not  spend  ten  dollars  in  cash.  On 
rough  posts  he  put  a  six-foot  poultry  netting 
above  a  baseboard  of  rough  plank.  This 
inclosure  was  perhaps  thirty  feet  square. 
The  netting  comprised  three  sides.  The 
kennel  or  shed  filled  the  other  side.  It  was 
about  five  feet  deep,  five  feet  high  at  the 
back  and  seven  or  eight  feet  in  front,  the 
higher  side,  of  course,  facing  the  inclosure. 
His  farm  gave  him  plenty  of  straw  and  he 
piled  it  around  the  three  sides  of  the  shed 
and  also  on  top.  Half  of  the  front  con- 
sisted of  a  hanging  door.  In  warm  weather 
this  was  propped  up,  leaving  the  kennel 
open;  in  cold  weather  it  was  fastened  down; 
with  a  small  hole  or  door  at  one  end  for  the 


dogs  to  pass  in  and  out.  He  had  the  virtue 
of  changing  the  straw  bed  frequently,  and 
this  was  easily  done  with  the  hanging  door. 
A  narrow  gate  in  the  end  where  the  inclos- 
ure joined  the  shed  permitted  him  to  go  in 
and  out.  This  place  would  easily  accommo- 
date six  or  eight  dogs. 

Even  ahead  of  this  instance  I  might  have 
mentioned  the  fact  that  one  of  the  greatest 
families  of  pointers  was  developed  in  the 
cellar  and  back  yard  of  the  owner.  He 
was  wise  enough  to  keep  very  few  dogs  and 
apparently  knew  how  to  do  it  without  any 
elaboration  of  housing. 

A  professional  kennelman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance found  himself  in  his  early  days 
compelled  to  live  in  a  small  house,  and  his 
yard  contained  only  a  modest  stable  in  the 
way  of  an  outbuilding.  With  partitions 
he  constructed  a  half-dozen  stalls  along  the 
inside  of  the  stable.  Running  outside  from 
each  of  these  stalls  was  a  wire  netting  in- 
closure not  over  five  feet  wide  and  some- 
thing like  twelve  in  length.  At  the  end 
toward  the  house,  each  of  these  inclosures 
had  a  small  gate,  so  that  the  kennelman 
could  enter  that  way  as  well  as  through  the 
stable.  These  quarters  served  for  success- 
ful and  progressive  operations  during  sev- 
eral years.  I  would  not  say  that  his  dogs 
had  enough  room  for  exercise,  but  they  got 
along  very  well  and  proved  that  a  poor  man 
can  keep  a  dozen  dogs  comfortably  without 
waiting  until  he  gets  enough  money  to 
imitate  a  millionaire. 

Another  successful  kennelman  who  had 
somewhat  more  land  built  his  kennel 
throughout.  He  had  the  usual  wire  in- 
closure and  made  it  about  fifty  feet  square. 
At  one  end  he  put  a  small  frame  building, 
along  the  side  of  which  were  ranged  wire 
stalls  or  kennels.  As  he  kept  a  number 
of  pet  dogs,  he  had  a  small  stove  at  one 
end.  A  remarkable  number  of  prize  win- 
ners were  developed  at  this  place. 

Another  well-known  exhibitor  of  pet 
dogs  used  one  room  of  his  own  dwelling. 
He  simply  had  a  row  of  cages  around  the 
sides.  The  little  fellows  stayed  in  their 
cages  most  of  the  time  and  were  taken  out, 
perhaps  twice  a  day,  for  exercise.  This 
gentleman  suffered  the  inconvenience  of  an 
occasional  excess  of  fleas  in  his  house,  and 
a  doggy  smell  which  was  noticed  by  his 
visitors  but  apparently  not  by  himself. 

One  sportsman  who  kept  his  dogs  most 
of  the  time  in  the  country,  but  occasionally 
wanted  them  in  town  for  a  short  time,  had 
a  wire  netting  inclosure,  thirty  feet  long, 
running  out  from  a  woodshed  which  was 
the  kennel  proper.  Inside  the  shed  he  had 
a  couple  of  piano  boxes  for  sleeping  places. 
Right  here  I  might  say  that,  while  the 
novice  might  imagine  a  box  unnecessary 
when  the  shed  provides  shelter,  he  will  be 
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wiser  if  he  always  provides  a  separate  box 
or  sleeping  place  of  some  kind  for  each  dog. 
I  will  not  explain  further  than  to  say  that 
it  fits  the  dog's  nature  and  makes  every- 
body happier. 

A  veterinary  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
caring  for  dogs  has  utilized  his  residence 
lot  in  a  way  which  I  regard  as  a  model  for 
persons  limited  to  similar  circumstances. 
He  has  quite  a  good  brick  barn  which  con- 
tains four  rooms  on  each  floor.  On  the 
first  floor  is  his  operating  and  bath  room, 
a  small  office  and  a  room  where  he  keeps 
dogs  afflicted  or  suspected  of  being  afflicted 
with  contagious  diseases.  On  the  second 
floor,  each  room  has  around  the  sides  wire 
cages  which  open  at  the  top.  Along  the 
side  of  his  lot  is  a  long  shed  divided  into 
compartments  each  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
square.  The  front  is  of  wire.  This  shed 
has  a  fine  concrete  floor  and  gutter.  It  can 
thus  be  flushed  and  disinfected  as  often  as 
may  be  desirable.  The  shed  is  used  prin- 
cipally to  give  the  dogs  exercise  and  airing, 
each  dog  being  kept  in  his  separate  cage 
in  the  barn  most  of  the  time. 

A  crack  amateur  shot  who  has  a  hand- 
some country  place  keeps  ten  or  twelve 
shooting  dogs.  They  sleep  in  a  shed  along- 
side his  barn,  and  spend  the  day,  except  in 
cold  weather,  on  stout  wires  strung  among 
the  trees.  The  novice  will  understand 
that  the  chain  of  each  dog  runs  on  one  of 
these  wires,  being  attached  by  a  ring  large 
enough  to  give  perfectly  free  movement. 
The  trees  give  abundant  shade  in  summer. 
Each  of  these  wires  is  probably  thirty  or 
forty  feet  long.  A  dog  of  any  animation 
will  take  more  exercise  on  such  a  wire  than 
he  will  if  left  altogether  at  liberty. 

One  of  the  elaborate  kennels,  whose  in- 
habitants are  kept  chiefly  for  public  pur- 
poses, required  a  much  larger  expenditure 
than  any  of  those  previously  mentioned. 
There  were  four  large  yards,  each  a  hun- 
dred feet  square.  In  each  was  a  neat  but 
small  building  for  sleeping  quarters.  These 
buildings  had  good  floors,  and  the  benches 
were  placed  two  feet  from  the  floor.  The 
benches  were  made  to  swing  upward  like 
the  berths  of  a  Pullman  car.  They  were 
hooked  up  when  the  buildings  were  to  be 
cleaned.  In  one  of  these  yards  a  building 
was"  used  for  storing  and  cooking  food. 
One  yard  was  devoted  to  the  stud  dogs  and 
private  shooting  dogs.  Another  held  the 
dogs  in  training  for  field  trials.  The  third 
was  given  to  the  growing  puppies  and  the 
fourth  to  the  brood  bitches.  It  took  a 
kennelman  and  an  assistant  to  look  after 
this  establishment.  In  the  yard  where  the 
building  was  used  for  feeding  and  cooking 
there  was  a  special  shed  for  the  brood 
bitches  and  their  litters,  each  having  its 
own  small  inclosure. 

A  public  training  and  breeding  kennel 
which  has  acquired  quite  a  reputation  for 
the  health  of  its  inmates  has  two  large  in- 


closures  running  from  a  rather  long  and  low 
building  which  is  also  divided  into  two 
parts.  In  one  of  these  inclosures  the  older 
dogs  are  Kept,  and  in  the  other  the  puppies 
and  such  matured  individuals  as  are  deli- 
cate or  timid.  The  proprietor  usually  has 
a  large  number  of  crates  belonging  to  him- 
self and  his  patrons.  He  arranges  them 
wherever  there  is  room,  and  each  dog,  as 
far  as  they  go  around,  sleeps  in  its  own 
crate.  In  addition  to  this,  the  kennel  is 
provided  with  a  number  of  wire  cages  and 
stalls  which  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
As  a  rule,  the  man  compels  every  dog  to 
go  into  its  crate  or  cage  if  both  he  and 
his  assistant  are  to  be  absent.  In  that 
way  he  avoids  the  danger  of  fighting  and 
the  other  danger  of  poisoners  and  mischie- 
vous people.  On  the  side  of  the  building 
opposite  to  the  yards  is  an  inclosure  con- 
siderably smaller  which  is  used  as  a  hospi- 
tal. This  also  has  a  small  separate  shed 
for  shelter. 

The  most  extensive  and  expensive  ken- 
nel I  have  ever  seen  was  built  on  his  coun- 
try place  by  a  very  wealthy  man  who 
always  kept  thirty  or  forty  dogs.  The  wire 
inclosure  covered  four  or  five  acres.  The 
building  was  of  one  story,  in  the  form  of  an 
L,  containing  some  twenty  rooms  which, 
I  should  say,  were  about  ten  feet  square. 
Each  room  had  hinged  benches  which 
could  be  raised  for  cleaning.  For  feeding 
and  bathing  there  were  two  rooms,  one  of 
double  size,  the  other  being  a  cooking  place. 
The  room  last  mentioned  had  a  large  iron 
pot  fixed  in  a  brick  furnace.  Here  food 
was  cooked  every  day.  The  large  room 
was  used  for  feeding,  and  in  one  corner 
was  a  tank  where  every  dog  was  dipped 
in  a  disinfecting  solution  at  least  once  a 
week. 

For  the  further  information  of  the  novice 
I  might  say  that  this  kennel  had  one  seri- 
ous fault  in  its  large  size.  The  dogs  were 
setters  and  pointers.  Unless  kept  in  very 
close  training  they  would  acquire  the  habit 
of  clamorously  chasing  everything  in  the 
shape  of  a  bird  which  flew  into  or  across 
the  yard.  I  have  never  seen  a  lot  of  dogs 
so  quickly  form  a  habit  of  utter  frivolity 
and  unsteadiness. 

To  put  it  in  dollars  and  cents,  this  outfit 
cost  nearly  five  thousand  dollars  at  the 
start  and  a  tidy  sum  for  maintenance.  I 
should  have  added  that  in  the  hollow  of  the 
L  was  a  wire  inclosure  and  platform  used 
by  the  trainer  for  yard-breaking  purposes. 

These  practical  experiences  comprise 
enough  of  the  methods  adopted  by  pro- 
fessionals and  amateurs  to  convey  to  the 
novice  a  general  notion  of  how  such  things 
are  done.  He  can  get  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
ditional information  by  reading  the  first 
volume  or  number  of  my  friend  Mr.  James 
Watson's  dog  book.  Mr.  Watson's  photo- 
graphs of  special  kennels  are  of  special  and 
permanent  interest. 


THE  WEASEL  AND   RABBIT   QUESTION 


By  JOHN  BURROUGHS 


IT  is  not  my  custom  to  reply  to  the  stric- 
tures of  persons  who  question  the  accu- 
racy of  my  observations  upon  animal  life. 
But  Mr.  Robert  C.  Saunders,  in  the  Novem- 
ber number  of  this  magazine,  seems  fair- 
minded  and  to  be  honestly  in  quest  of  the 
truth  on  the  weasel  and  rabbit  question 
which  I  discussed  in  these  pages  last  June; 
hence  I  am  quite  willing  to  have  a  word 
with  him  on  the  subject.  In  such  a  dis- 
cussion an  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  several 
pounds  of  theory,  and  Mr.  Saunders  seems 
to  have  little  besides  theory  to  offer.  Let 
me  give  him  a  few  facts. 

One  morning  after  a  light  fall  of  snow, 
during  my  walk  through  the  fields  and 
woods  I  saw  a  rabbit  track  and  a  mink 
track  together.  I  followed  the  trail  to  see 
what  had  happened.  I  had  not  gone  far 
when  I  discovered  tufts  of  rabbit  fur  upon 
the  snow;  a  few  yards  farther  and  there 
were  drops  of  blood,  the  rabbit's  leaps 
growing  shorter  and  shorter,  and  in  a  few 
moments  I  came  upon  the  half-devoured 
body  of  the  rabbit  lying  in  the  open.  That 
the  mink  had  run  the  rabbit  down  and 
caught  it  was  as  plain  as  the  snow  record 
could  be.  There  was  no  hiding  under  the 
snow  by  the  mink  and  not  the  least  evi- 
dence that  the  rabbit  had  been  surprised. 
Rabbits  see  behind  them  quite  as  readily 
as  before,  and  I  doubt  if  any  animal  could 
steal  upon  a  moving  rabbit  at  night  and 
not  be  seen. 

It  is  a  nocturnal  animal.  It  does  not  sit 
in  its  form  at  night  to  be  stalked  by  its 
enemies,  or  to  be  taken  by  any  sapping 
and  mining  process.  In  daylight  a  weasel 
might  steal  upon  it  and  seize  it  in  its  form, 
but  not  by  night.  In  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try, the  rabbit  runs  to  hole  in  the  winter 
and  passes  the  day  there.  The  boys  catch 
it  with  ferrets.  The  minks  and  weasels 
catch  it  in  its  hole  alone.  My  hired  man, 
who  is  an  old  hunter,  tells  me  he  once  saw 
upon  the  snow  where  a  mink  had  brought 
a  rabbit  out  of  a  hole  and  carried  it  a  long 
distance  to  his  den.  He  followed  the  trail 
and  saw  by  the  imprint  upon  the  snow  that 
every  little  while  the  mink  had  to  lay  down 
his  burden  and  rest. 

Let  Mr.  Saunders  question  reliable  hunt- 
ers and  woodsmen — without  letting  them 
know  the  point  he  wants  to  make  —  what 
they  have  seen,  as  to  how  the  weasel  or  the 
mink  captures  the  rabbit. 

Five  men  live  near  me  who  spend  much 
of  their  time  in  winter  hunting  and  trapping. 
They  are  keen  observers  and  perfectly  re- 
liable; what  they  tell  me  they  have  seen 
I  accept  as  freely  as  if  I  had  seen  it  myself. 
I  might  not  always  accept  their  inferences 
from,  or  their  interpretations  of  what  they 
had  seen,  but  the  fact  itself  I  never  ques- 
tion. 

One  of  these  men,  Arthur  Sherwood,  told 


me  that  one  fall  day  after  the  first  snow- 
fall, in  his  walk  he  came  upon  a  rabbit 
track  followed  by  that  of  a  weasel.  He 
took  up  the  trail  and  presently  in  a  clear, 
open  place  in  the  woods  he  came  upon  the 
dead  rabbit  still  in  the  clutches  of  the 
weasel.  The  rabbit  was  warm  and  limp. 
The  marks  upon  the  snow  showed  that  the 
weasel  had  caught  the  rabbit  in  the  open 
when  the  latter  was  still  running,  but 
running  in  a  feeble,  hesitating  manner. 

Pierre  Travis  told  me  a  similar  story.  He 
saw  upon  the  snow  where  a  mink  had  run 
a  rabbit  around  a  small  hill.  They  had 
made  the  circuit  several  times,  the  rabbit's 
leaps  growing  shorter  and  shorter,  until  at 
last  the  mink  had  seized  it  and  drunk  its 
blood  and  eaten  a  hole  in  its  neck.  I  can 
account  for  such  things  upon  no  other 
theory  than  that  the  rabbit,  when  it  finds 
itself  followed  by  its  deadly  enemy,  grad- 
ually becomes  paralyzed  with  fear  and  falls 
an  easy  victim.  No  doubt  the  lynx  and 
polecat  and  fox  waylay  the  rabbit  at  night 
as  a  cat  does  a  mouse  or  a  squirrel,  but  the 
weasel  tribe  follow  it  and  are  as  relentless 
as  fate  itself.  A  rat  pursued  by  a  weasel 
is  fairly  beside  itself  with  fear,  and  has  been 
known  to  take  refuge  in  a  bed  where  a  man 
was  sleeping,  in  order  to  escape.  A  chicken 
or  a  hen  pursued  by  a  weasel  is  in  a  perfect 
panic  of  fright,  and  I  have  had  the  pursu- 
ing weasel  follow  the  fleeing  and  screaming 
fowl  to  my  very  feet,  when  he  seized  it  and 
was  pinned  to  earth  by  my  boot.  I  saw  him 
catch  the  full-grown  chicken;  why  could 
he  not  catch  a  rabbit?  When  I  seized  him 
with  my  thumb  and  finger  back  of  the  ears 
and  held  him  so  he  could  not  bite  me, 
did  ever  anything  look  so  fierce  and  devil- 
ish as  this  creature  did?  His  eyes  fairly 
burned.  It  seemed  as  if  I  could  see  the 
blood  of  his  victims  aflame  in  them.  I 
dashed  him  fiercely  upon  the  ground  and 
set  my  fox-terrier  upon  him,  but  the  weasel 
got  in  the  first  bite  every  time  and  would 
have  escaped  had  I  not  again  set  my  foot 
upon  him.  I  think  the  weasel  quite  capa- 
ble of  sneaking  upon  his  prey,  as  Mr.  Saun- 
ders says  he  does,  but  in  all  the  cases  that 
have  come  under  my  observation,  from 
chipmunks  to  domestic  fowls,  he  seizes  his 
victim  when  it  is  in  flight. 

I  have  known  a  weasel  to  drive  a  chip- 
munk to  the  topmost  branch  of  a  tall  tree, 
and  when  he  was  about  to  seize  it,  the  chip- 
munk let  go  its  hold  and  fell  with  a  cry  of 
despair.  By  chance  it  caught  on  a  limb 
in  its  descent,  to  which  it  clung,  a  picture 
of  abject  terror,  till  the  weasel  gave  up  the 
search  and  left  the  tree,  when  the  chip- 
munk, after  a  long  waiting,  timidly  crept 
down  to  the  earth. 

Now  if  Mr.  Saunders  has  any  facts  of  his 
own  that  contradict  what  I  have  been  say- 
ing, I  should  like  to  hear  them. 
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HOW   FOOL    DRIVING   AFFECTS    THE 
POPULARITY    OF    THE    AUTOMOBILE 


TEN  years  ago  exactly  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son made  the  statement  that  "In  a 
decade  the  horseless  carriage  will  be  the 
rule. " 

This  prophecy  seems  to  be  reasonably 
sure  of  realization,  and  it  grows  daily  more 
evident  that  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  general  use  of  the  automobile  within 
the  next  ten  years  is  the  automobile  owner 
himself,  the  man  who  cannot  or  will  not 
realize  that  to  recklessly  endanger  the  pub- 
lic is  to  endanger  to  a  greater  extent  the 
longevity  of  the  automobile  industry. 

The  manufacturer's  contention  is  that 
because  of  the  number  of  motor  cars  in  use 
and  the  tremendous  amount  of  money  in- 
vested in  the  industry,  it  is  well  nigh  im- 
possible of  diminution  in  popularity. 

Probably  it  is — but  the  tragedy  of  the 
bicycle  is  being  overlooked.  Of  course, 
the  individual  investment  in  an  automobile 
is  many  times  greater  than  was  the  case 
with  the  bicycle,  but  it  is  made  by  the  man 
who  feels  $2,500  much  less  than  did  the 
average  bicycle  owner  miss  $100. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Edison  made  the  fore- 
going statement  there  were  in  use  some- 
where about  3,500,000  bicycles  and  274 
concerns  manufacturing  bicycles,  31  tire 
makers,  700  firms  dealing  in  bicycle  sun- 
dries, representing  nearly  $100,000,000,  be- 
sides the  employment  of  76,000  persons  in 
the  factories,  not  to  count  the  number  of 
hands  employed  in  the  50,000  retail  and  re- 
pair shops.  And  yet,  with  all  this  labor 
and  money  invested,  bicycle  factories  now 
number  a  baker's  dozen  and  bicycle  riders 
are  few  and  far  between. 

It  is  readily  realized  that  the  motor  car 
and  accessory  industry  is  manifoldly  great- 
er than  bicycle  manufacture  ever  was,  but 
with  equal  readiness  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
few  hundred  intemperate  drivers  can  ruin 
that  great  industry  by  causing  public  opin- 
ion— opinion  of  the  thinking,  walking,  driv- 
ing public — to  grow  more  adverse  than  at 
present,  instead  of  turning  the  dagger  of 
aversion  into  the  table  knife  of  usefulness, 
and  transforming  the  man  who  hates  auto- 
mobiles and  insists  on  stringent  and  harm- 
ful restriction  by  legislation  into  an  advo- 
cate of  the  machine  that  reduces  miles  into 
feet  and  makes  country  and  city  relatives. 

Manufacturers,  with  only  a  few  excep- 
tions, insist  that  legislation  regarding  auto- 
mobiles is  an  unnecessary  hardship  and 
more  than  that,  unconstitutional.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  same  reg- 
ulations that  apply  to  horse-drawn  vehicles 
would  be  sufficient  protection  against  high- 
way accidents  if  it  were  not  that  about  one 
out  of  every  ten  motorists  either  is  mentally 
incapable  of  sanely  running  a  car  or  else  is 
criminally  negligent  and  careless  in  the 
handling  of  his  machine. 


As  an  example  of  this  statement,  the 
writer  spent  an  entire  Sunday  afternoon 
last  month  watching  automobiles  traveling 
on  Pelham  Road  between  the  boundary  of 
Pelham  Bay  Park  and  Pelhamdale  Avenue 
in  Pelham  Manor.  Within  three  hundred 
yards  of  Pelhamdale  Avenue  is  a  fairly 
sharp  turn  in  the  road,  hidden  on  two  sides 
by  trees  and  an  embankment.  In  four 
hours,  207  cars  of  one  kind  and  another 
passed  the  point.  Of  these,  31  took  the 
turn  at  the  same  speed  they  had  been  mak- 
ing straightaway,  while  176  slowed  down, 
and  yet  the  danger  to  the  car  that  slowed 
down  was  greater  than  it  was  to  the  speed- 
ing car. 

In  four  hours  there  were  five  accidents 
on  the  turn,  but  fortunately  each  was  to 
an  automobile.  In  a  half-mile  stretch  at 
this  point  there  is  no  sidewalk  and  the 
street  is  only  thirty-one  feet  wide,  but  at 
times  motorists  tried  to  pass  each  other 
traveling  three  abreast  at  not  less  than 
twenty  miles  an  hour. 

Pedestrians  have  beaten  a  path  in  the 
ditch,  and  in  four  hours  only  two  teams 
were  seen  on  that  street,  all  having  been 
compelled  to  utilize  the  Boston  Post  Road  a 
half  mile  farther  inland,  and  thus  lose  the 
beautiful  scenery  along  the  Sound. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  causes  legis- 
lation and  local  hold-ups,  and  right  at  this 
point,  within  a  month,  constables  and  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  will  be  stationed  to 
arrest  the  Road  Hog — and,  of  course,  a 
great  howl  will  be  set  up,  although  every 
arrest  probably  will  be  deserved. 

Why  do  not  some  of  the  leading  auto- 
mobile clubs  have  committees  watch  a  few 
of  the  dangerous  road  turns  and  take  the 
numbers  of  the  offenders,  sending  the  same 
to  the  clubs  to  which  the  speeders  belong, 
asking  those  clubs  to  admonish  the  idiots  in 
question  and  inform  them  that  upon  second 
offense  their  names  would  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  State? 

When  the  question  of  taxing  bicycles 
was  being  agitated  some  years  ago,  a  prom- 
inent official  in  The  League  of  American 
Wheelmen,  who  now  is  well  known  in  auto- 
mobile circles,  raised  the  point  that  the 
bicycle  was  noiseless,  clean  and  a  non- 
consumer. 

This  statement  will  have  to  be  elimi- 
nated from  any  agreement  in  favor  of  the 
automobile,  and  furnishes  the  basis  of  an 
argument  to  be  used  when  we  are  told  that 
automobile  legislation  will  be  found  as  un- 
necessary as  bicycle  laws  were  and  will  die 
in  the  same  oblivion  if  left  unagitated. 
This  certainly  will  not  be  the  case,  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  most  automobilists 
do  not  vote  and  most  voters  do  not  automo- 
bile; consequently,  the  motorist  must  be 
reasonable  to  be  treated  with  consideration. 
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marching  barefooted,  at  the  head  of  a  religious  procession, 
and  carrying  the  tallest  candle  of  them  all." 


Drawing  for  Bully  Hayes 
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FOREWORD 

I  SET  out  upon  a  journey  of  fifteen  thousand  miles  with  no  more  explicit  instruction 
than  this: 

"Go  out  and  look  this  big  country  over.  Get  among  the  real  Americans,  the 
kind  of  men  and  women  who  have  made  and  are  making  it  a  proud  heritage  to  be  born 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

"The  dismal  chorus  of  'graft,'  and  dishonor,  and  betrayal  in  finance,  business,  politics 
and  society  is  misleading.  It  has  served  a  wholesome  purpose,  but  it  is  unfair  to  a 
national  life  that,  at  heart,  is  cleaner  and  stronger  than  in  any  other  country  on  earth. 

"Find  and  show  us  the  far  bigger,  better,  brighter  and  more  hopeful  signs  of  the 
times." 

The  scope  of  such  a  mission  was  staggering.  A  lifetime  would  be  too  brief  for  search- 
ing out  and  telling  why  the  future  of  this  United  States  was  never  so  inspiring  as  it 
is  to-day,  as  foreshadowed  in  the  daily  endeavor  cf  its  eighty-odd  million  people.  It 
was  possible,  however,  to  choose  certain  chapters  from  the  day's  work,  which  seemed 
especially  vitalized  with  the  spirit  that  has  been  most  truly  American  since  the  beginning. 

The  men  who  are  laying  the  foundations  cf  empire  and  building  for  the  future  great- 
ness of  the  land  and  its  people  were  sought  away  from  the  cities  of  the  East. 

They  were  found  on  the  prairie  of  the  Dakotas,  dotting  the  map  with  towns  that 
rose  almost  over  night.  The  quest  led  also  to  the  open  range  of  Montana,  where  the  old- 
time  "cow  puncher"  is  making  his  last  stand  before  the  invading  farmer  and  the  irri- 
gation plant.  It  wound  among  the  mountains  of  Washington,  whcse  vast  and  stately 
forests  must  supply  the  timber  of  the  future. 

From  the  logging  camp  in  the  heart  of  the  Cascades  to  the  fishing  fleets  of  Puget 
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Sound;  from  the  deck  cf  a  pilot-boat  on  the  Pacific  to  the  edge  cf  Death  Valley  in  the 
Nevada  desert,  the  pilgrimage  fell  among  the  "Builders"  of  the  United  States  that 
is  to  be. 

With  the  sailors  of  the  Great  Lakes;  in  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  and  copper 
and  iron  and  coal;  on  the  plains  of  Texas  and  with  the  construction  camp  in  the  Rockies, 
were  found  the  creators  and  producers  of  new  wealth  in  manhood  and  resources. 

On  farm  and  ranch  from  Seattle  to  the  Gulf;  in  the  New  South  from  Virginia  to 
Key  West,  and  among  the  makers  of  cities  from  Lcs  Angeles  to  Atlanta,  was  written 
plain  the  sto^y  that 

"The  rudiments  of  empire  here 

Are  plastic  yet  and  warm; 
The  chaos  of  a  mighty  world 
Is  rounding  into  form." 


CHAPTER  I 

THE    PEOPLING   OF   THE    PRAIRIE 

I  know  an  old  town  on  the  Kennebec, 
in  the  "State  o'  Maine,"  which  holds, 
embalmed  in  fragrant  traditions,  the  life 
and  memories  of  bygone  generations  that 
played  a  noble  part  in  the  early  build- 
ing of  this  nation.  Beside  the  river  winds 
the  main  street,  beneath  whose  majestic 
elms  are  rows  of  white  houses  with  green 
blinds,  not  one  of  which  was  built  less  than 
a  century  ago.  Along  the  valley  beyond 
the  town  are  weather-worn  farmhouses 
with  shambling  barns,  some  of  them  de- 
serted. They  nestle  in  rock-ribbed  valleys 
or  climb  the  slopes  of  wind-swept  hills,  and 
their  boundaries  are  marked  by  low  stone 
walls  built  with  vast  toil. 

In  the  windows  of  the  white  houses  of 
the  town  one  sees  aged  women,  widows  and 
spinsters,  who  live  alone  and  whose  bright- 
est recollections  are  cf  other  days  when 
youth  and  vigor  and  ambition  were  yet  con- 
tent to  dwell  in  this  corner  of  New  Eng- 
land. Few  young  men  are  left  on  the  little 
farms  along  the  valley.  The  fathers  are 
always  working  from  dawn  to  dark,  and 
when  the  year  ends  it  shows  a  scanty  liveli- 
hood in  net  results  with  not  much  more 
cash  in  hand  than  will  pay  taxes.  The 
mothers  achieve  miracles  of  household 
economy,  yet  the  struggle  to  make  both 
ends  meet  wears  them  down  before  their 
time. 

Living  conditions  in  such  communities 
as  this  have  suffered  surprisingly  few 
changes  during  the  last  hundred  years.  A 
sprinkling  of  retired  gentlefolk,  a  few  mer- 
chants whose  stores  supply  the  town  and 
valley,  and  the  scattered  farming  commu- 
nity round  about,  comprise  a  population 


whose  daily  round  of  interests  largely  mir- 
rors those  of  the  days  of  spinning  wheels 
and  stage  coaches.  For  they  are  still  de- 
pendent upon  the  soil,  which  has  become 
stale  and  weary  with  much  tilling,  and 
whose  small  yield  no  lenger  gives  adequate 
returns  for  the  sweat  that  it  costs. 

It  was  such  towns  as  this  that  sent  their 
best  blood  onward  and  westward  to  carry 
on  the  work  they  had  begun.  In  the  vil- 
lage graveyard  sleep  those  men  and  women 
who  tamed  the  New  England  wilderness, 
and  on  the  slabs  you  may  read  hundreds 
of  names,  all  of  Americans  of  the  pioneer 
stock;  names  which  to-day  are  scattered 
as  far  as  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  which  still 
stand  for  the  qualities  of  manhood  and 
Americanism  that  have  peopled  the  prairie, 
the  mountain,  the  desert  and  the  forest. 

These  pioneers,  then,  the  town  that  they 
made,  and  the  churchyard  in  which  they 
sleep,  recall  the  building  cf  the  nation,  in 
its  heroic  beginning.  Their  work  is  done, 
their  towns  are  little  mere  than  memorials 
of  what  they  did,  and  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated them  has  vanished  from  them,  but 
only  to  inspire  newer  generations  of  kindred 
breed  to  far  greater  work  of  the  same  kind. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  in  all  the  other  coun- 
try along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  the  build- 
ing and  peopling  were  long  ago  accom- 
plished. The  cities  of  the  East  find  scope 
for  progress  only  in  rebuilding  upon  the 
foundations  laid  by  others.  Their  people 
have  become  the  consumers  of  the  resources 
of  the  country  to  the  westward,  where  the 
great  creative  and  pioneering  forces  are 
still  active  in  the  fresh  joy  of  wresting  from 
the  mine,  the  farm,  the  ranch,  the  range 
and  the  sea  their  hitherto  ungarnered 
riches. 

The  town  on  the   Kennebec  enjoys  no 


The  sod  house  of  the  "homesteader,"  the  newest  pioneer. 


distinction  beyond  the  many  other  stanch 
old  settlements  which  wrote  chapters  in 
the  same  great  story,  from  New  England 
south  to  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  It 
finds  mention  here  only  that  a  contrast 
may  be  sharply  focused  between  the  oldest 
and  the  newest  manifestations  of  the  vital 
spirit  of  this  nation. 

There  are  two  centuries  in  time  and  two 
thousand  miles  in  distance  between  the 
New  England  village  and  the  stretch  of 
North  Dakota  prairie  upon  which  is  staged 
the  first  of  the  scenes  chosen  from   the 


mighty  drama  of  the  Builders  of  to-day. 
In  an  expanse  of  country  larger  than  many 
Eastern  states,  it  is  possible  to  see  unfold- 
ing, like  a  panorama,  such  a  movement  of 
population  as  settled  first  the  Atlantic 
States  and  later  the  Middle  West.  As  I 
saw  this  North  Dakota  prairie  in  the  au- 
tumn of  last  year,  it  was  a  cross  section  of 
American  history  in  the  making. 

Into  this  great  new  wheat  belt  that 
stretched  north  to  the  Canadian  boundary 
had  come  thousands  of  home  seekers,  not 
from  the  overcrowded  East,  but  from  Iowa 
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A  new  bank  in  a  new  town. 


The  railroad  station  at  Antler. 


and  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Michigan  and  Mis- 
souri. They  had  come  to  till  millions  of 
acres  that  had  never  felt  a  plow,  to  make 
new  towns,  to  redeem  the  empty  places,  as 
their  fathers  had  done  when  they  trailed 
across  the  Mississippi  from  the  eastward 
before  the  railroad  came. 

The  railroad! — this  was  the  magic  key 
that  unlocked  this  newest  country.  It  was 
early  morning  when  I  joined  the  construc- 
tion train  of  the  latest  railroad  to  reach  up 
into  this  thinly  peopled  vastness  of  Ameri- 
can soil.     Air  that   sparkled,   a  cloudless 


sky,  and  miles  upon  miles  of  brown,  grass- 
carpeted  prairie  that  lay  flat  as  a  lake  to 
the  horizon,  made  the  swarming  streets  cf 
Eastern  cities  seem  a  world  away. 

Here  was  the  firing  line  cf  American 
civilization.  North  and  east  and  west  the 
prairie  was  almost  as  empty  as  the  sea. 
But  instead  of  lonely  vessels  against  the 
sky  line  there  were  here  and  there,  miles 
apart,  the  lew  scd  houses  and  shacks  of  the 
"homesteaders"  who  had  come  into  this 
country  ahead  of  the  railroad.  These  pio- 
neers had  been  waiting  to  be  linked  with 


Rushing  elevators  night  and  day  before  the  town  is  built. 
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the  world  beyond,  meanwhile  hauling  their 
wheat  fifty  or  eighty  miles  to  the  nearest 
town,  suffering  hardships,  in  privation  and 
loneliness,  to  compare  with  those  of  the 
men  and  women  who  settled  New  England. 
They  had  been  led  here  inspired  by  that 
dearest  of  incentives  to  American  courage 
and  endurance — the  ownership  of  home 
and  land. 

Now,  at  length,  the  railroad  was  march- 
ing toward  them  at  the  splendid  gait  of 
two  miles  a  day.  The  hundreds  of  labor- 
ers who  were  flinging  the  track  across  the 
prairie  had  no  time  to  think  of  ultimate 
results.  Upon  the  raw,  new  grade  that  ran 
straight  as  an  arrow  into  the  lonely  north, 
the  track-laying  machine  was  feeding  out 
rails  as  fast  as  they  could  be  "bridled," 
bolted,  spiked,  and  thrown  into  line. 
"Wrenchers"  and  "heelers,"  "spikers," 
"peddlers"  and  "iron  men"  were  busy  as 
so  many  ants,  and  every  little  while  a 
brakeman  perched  aloft  on  a  platform 
above  the  "pioneer  car"  flourished  an  arm. 
The  engineer  nodded  from  his  cab  window, 
"gave  her  a  little  steam,"  and  the  train  was 
shoved  ahead  over  the  track  it  had  just 
laid. 

"Charley"  Ffolliot,  the  contractor  in 
command,  sauntered  to  and  fro  with  a 
specious  air  of  leisure,  but  it  was  to  be 
noticed  that  his  foremen  and  their  "straw 
bosses"  or  assistants  did  not  appear  to  be 
loafing.  System,  order,  energy,  were  driv- 
ing full  speed  ahead  without  waste,  flurry, 
or  lost  motion.  This  stocky,  smiling  North 
of  Ireland  man,  Ffolliot,  had  built  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  railroad  through  the 
Northwest.  He  had  hewn  ledges  for  his 
track  to  cling  to  in  the  heart  of  the  Cascades 
and  the  Rockies,  where  the  sheer  drop  was 
a  half  mile,  and  had  twisted  the  ribbons  of 
steel  around  corners  and  through  passes 
where  only  the  mountain  sheep  and  the 
surveying  outfit  had  found  footing. 

This  prairie  building  was  like  a  holiday 
task,  a  diversion  in  railroad  making  for 
Ffolliot,  and  yet  he  was  driving  his  men 
and  trains  as  fast  as  material  could  be 
handled.  It  was  not  easy  to  see  why  there 
should  be  so  much  haste  to  cross  this  almost 
empty  prairie.  Where  were  the  people, 
where  was  the  freight  to  make  it  worth 
while?  There  was  no  terminal  city  nor  any 
trunk  line  beyond.  A  few  miles  more  and 
thework  of  the  construction  gangs  would  be 


done.  They  would  double  back  ever  their 
track,  leaving  the  road  to  end  on  just  such 
a  brown  and  monotonous  stretch  of  prairie 
as  this. 

The  answer  to  this  riddle  lay  in  the  wake 
of  the  construction  train.  Only  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  behind  the  track-layers  there 
was  a  town,  Sarles  by  name.  It  was  not 
yet  a  month  old.  A  bank  was  open  for 
business.  Grocery  and  hardware  stores, 
the  post-office,  and  a  hotel,  unpainted  and 
crude,  were  humming  with  activity,  hope 
and  industry.  Grain  elevators  were  climb- 
ing skyward  as  fast  as  men  could  be  found 
to  use  hammer  and  saw.  A  lumber  yard 
was  crowded  with  teams  hauling  material 
for  more  banks  and  stores  and  warehouses. 
You  could  not  have  found  a  busier  town 
than  Sarles  in  the  United  States. 

And  yet  there  seemed  no  more  excuse 
for  the  town  than  for  the  railroad.  Within 
sight  of  Sarles  the  prairie  held  perhaps  a 
half  dozen  farmhouses  as  far  as  one  could 
see.  But  across  the  country  were  crawling 
four-horse  wagons  from  all  quarters  of  the 
compass.  These  were  the  "grain  tanks"  of 
the  farmers,  hauling  their  wheat  to  the  rail- 
road, coming  into  Sarles  to  sell  their  har- 
vest to  the  elevator  men,  to  cash  their 
checks  in  the  bank  of  Sarles,  to  spend  their 
money  in  its  stores.  The  few  acres  upon 
which  this  town  had  sprung  up  in  a  matter 
cf  days  had  already  become  a  distributing 
business  and  shipping  center  for  a  wheat- 
growing  country  perhaps  thirty  miles 
square.  The  railroad  had  no  need  to  bid 
for  traffic.  It  was  paying  for  itself  as 
fast  as  the  rails  were  laid.  It  was  like  the 
flood  from  a  bursting  dam,  this  building 
and  settling  behind  the  construction  train. 
Sarles  was  one  of  three  towns  in  twenty 
miles,  looking  alike  as  so  many  peas  in  a 
ped,  differing  in  size  according  to  their 
several  ages  of  from  one  to  three  months. 

This  stretch  cf  railroad  was  one  of  five 
Great  Northern  extensions  flung  up  into  a 
belt  of  new  country  two  hundred  miles  long, 
within  the  last  two  years.  They  reach  out 
like  the  teeth  of  a  comb  toward  the  Cana- 
dian boundary,  thirty  to  fifty  miles  between 
them,  as  instruments  by  which  this  terri- 
tory is  being  dotted  with  towns,  many  of 
them  future  cities.  If  you  care  to  see  how 
the  thing  is  done,  let  us  go  up  forty  miles 
to  the  end  of  another  of  these  extensions. 
Here  is  the  town  of  Antler.     The  railroad 
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came  to  it  about 
three  weeks  ago, 
therefore  Antler  can 
be  conservatively 
called  one  month 
old.  Its  founders 
began  to  build  even 
ahead  of  the  rail- 
road, and  they  lived 
in  tents  until  lum- 
ber could  be  hauled 
to  them  over  the 
new  track. 

Four  weeks  in  the 
life  of  an  Eastern 
town  is  but  a  day. 
The  man  who  leaves 
it  for  a  month  re- 
turns to  find  the 
main  street  looking 
as  he  left  it,  and  he 
would  be  immensely 
surprised  to  find 
any  changes  worth 
his  notice.  But  the 
man  of  North  Dako- 
ta who  drove  to 
Antler  a  month  ago 
would  have  found  a 
railroad  grade  wait- 
ing for  the  rails,  and  a  patch  of  brown 
prairie,  with  nothing  to  indicate  that  this 
area  would  not  be  plowed  for  wheat  this 
year.  Visiting  the  site  of  Antler  a  month 
later,  he  finds  three  lumber  yards,  two  banks 
{two  banks,  mind  you),  a  drug  store,  two 
restaurants,  a  livery  stable,  two  general 
stores,  five  grain  elevators  finished,  and  one 
building,  and  men  hammering  and  digging 
and  hauling  by  night  as  well  as  day. 

The  town  has  grown  faster  than  the  rail- 
road can  keep  pace  with  it,  and  the  station 
is  not  yet  built.  On  a  siding  stands  a  box 
car  with  a  flight  of  wooden  steps  leading  up 
to  its  side  door,  and  a  stovepipe  poked 
through  the  roof.  An  alert  and  capable 
young  woman  reigns  within  as  station  and 
express  agent  and  telegraph  operator.  She 
has  even  fenced  off  one  corner  of  the  car, 
near  the  stove,  as  a  "waiting  room."  It  is 
such  an  insignificant  looking  makeshift  of 
a  station  and  the  town  is  so  incredibly  new 
that  the  information  she  bestows  in  reply 
to  your  questions  is  staggering: 

"In  the  first  two  weeks  the  station  was 
opened,  the  freight  receipts  at  Antler  were 


"Charley"  Ffolliot,  the  railroad  builder. 


ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. This  is  big,  if 
you  happen  to  know 
that  three  hundred 
dollars'  worth  cf 
business  a  month 
justified  the  com- 
pany in  building  a 
station  and  putting 
in  a  salaried  agent. 
The  country  looks 
kind  of  empty  to  a 
stranger,  don't  it? 
There  doesn't  look 
to  be  much  of  any- 
thing besides  Antler 
on  this  part  of  the 
map.  And  Antler 
isn't  what  you  would 
call  a  metropolis 
back  East  in  Michi- 
gan where  I  was 
raised.  But  this  lit- 
tle brand-new  town 
will  ship  out  a  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat 
this  fall.  That 
means  nearly  seven 
hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  com- 
ing in  to  these  farmers  around  here,  and 
most  of  it  spent  right  here  in  Antler.  The 
railroad  will  get  about  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  freight  receipts  from  the  wheat 
that  is  hauled  from  the  new  elevators  at 
Antler.  And  that  pays  for  a  good  many 
miles  of  track  over  this  flat  country.  Oh, 
we  are  doing  pretty  well,  thank  ycu." 

A  salesman  for  a  St.  Paul  hardware  house 
comes  in  to  find  out  when  he  may  expect  to 
get  some  shipments  into  the  town. 

"I've  driven  three  hundred  miles  across 
lots  in  the  last  six  days,"  he  confides.  "I 
crossed  four  cf  these  new  railroad  exten- 
sions, and  struck  fourteen  of  these  towns 
made  while  you  wait.  Found  them  all  the 
way  from  a  week  to  a  year  old.  I  slept  in 
a  hotel  only  one  night  because  everybody 
was  so  busy  building  stores  and  elevators 
that  they  couldn't  stop  to  put  up  hotels. 
I  sold  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  stoves 
in  the  six  days.  Five  thousand  dollars' 
worth  were  ordered  by  men  in  the  new 
towns  who  haven't  built  their  stores  yet. 
They  expect  to  have  the  stores  up  by  the 
time  the  stoves  get  there." 
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What  is  kncwn  as  the  Thorne  Extension 
is  typical  of  this  amazingly  new  and  lusty 
civilization.  Thirty  miles  of  road  had  been 
finished  in  July  of  last  year.  I  went  over 
it  early  in  September,  six  weeks  after  the 
railroad  opened  this  wheat-raising  prairie, 
six  weeks  after  the  first  town  was  begun. 
Three  towns  were  already  in  a  white  heat 
of  activity.  McCumber  had  risen  from  the 
prairie  twenty-five  days  before  I  saw  it.  A 
two-story  bank  block  loomed  grandly  in  the 
foreground,  flanked  by  stores  and  elevators. 
Only  a  third  cf  a  mile  away  was  a  rival  city 
in  embryo,  Rolette,  also  sprouting  build- 
ings from  the  prairie  grass  with  incredible 
rapidity.  While  the  Great  Northern  was 
hurrying  its  branch  roads  north  and  south, 
the  Soo  Line  was  cutting  this  territory  east 
and  west,  in  a  stirring  race  against  time  for 
a  share  of  the  year's  wheat  harvest.  A 
crossing  of  "the  two  roads  happened  to  fall 
between  McCumber  and  Rolette.  The  for- 
mer was  the  "Great  Northern  town,"  the 
latter  the  "Soo  town." 

Municipal  expansion  will  inevitably 
cause  the  suburbs  of  one  to  collide  with  the 
outskirts  of  the  other.  The  unbiased  ob- 
server would  conclude  that  there  was  no 
room  for  both  infants.  But  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  suggest  this  to  a  man  of  McCum- 
ber unless  you  picked  Rolette  as  the  prob- 
able victim.  The  two  towns  sat  side  by 
side  on  the  prairie,  crowing  at  each  other 
like  two  very  young  bantam  roosters.  For 
spirit  they  were  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
in  miniature.  They  have  seen  other  towns, 
started  under  similar  conditions,  wax  rich 
in  people  and  wealth.  They  can  go  back 
into  history,  for  example,  and  talk  about 
the  comparatively  ancient  town  of  Cando, 
on  a  neighboring  extension.  Last  spring 
forty  automobiles  were  shipped  into  Cando, 
bought  by  the  farmers  in  the  near-by  coun- 
try, half  of  them  thirty  horse-power  ma- 
chines. Cando  has  thirteen  hundred  peo- 
ple, and  is  as  prosperous  as  the  automobile 
market  indicates. 

These  towns  come  into  being  because  the 
West  is  full  of  men  who  are  always  on  the 
qui  vive  for  new  opportunities  to  create,  to 
produce,  to  make  a  town  where  none  grew 
before.  As  the  railroad  invades  the  virgin 
territory,  the  towns  spring  up  according  to 
a  general  plan  that  smacks  of  a  problem  in 
geometry.  There  are  no  rivers,  no  forests, 
no  mines,  nothing  to  make  for  advantages 


of  location.  There  is  no  obvious  reason 
why  a  town  should  be  here  instead  of  there, 
a  few  miles  beyond  or  a  few  miles  back. 

The  farmer  ought  to  be  able  to  haul  his 
wheat  not  more  than  ten  miles  to  the  ele- 
vator. Therefore  the  town  site  is  mapped 
out  to  draw  upon  a  certain  wheat-raising 
radius.  And  beyond  that  radius  another 
town  is  projected,  like  placing  checkers  on 
certain  squares  of  the  board. 

The  town  is  even  announced  before  it 
happens.  The  railroad  issues  such  state- 
ments as  these: 

"This  extension  will  run  forty-two  miles 
from  York  northwest  through  the  Island 
Lake  Country,  and  will  have  five  good  North 
Dakota  towns. +  The  stations  on  the  line  will 
be  well  equipped  with  elevators,  and  will 
be  constructed  and  ready  for  operation  at 
the  commencement  of  the  grain  season. 
Prospective  merchants  have  been  active  in 
securing  desirable  locations  at  the  different 
towns  on  the  line.  There  are  still  oppor- 
tunities for  hotels,  general  merchandise,* 
hardware,  furniture  and  drug  stores,  etc." 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  American  enterprise, 
which  builds  its  towns  on  paper  before  the 
railroad  track  has  been  laid  past  their  sites. 

I  traveled  a  thousand  miles  up  and  down 
these  Great  Northern  extensions,  visiting 
thirty-one  towns  in  their  swaddling  clothes, 
and  found  every  one  of  them  ablaze  with 
confidence  that  it  was  certain  to  surpass 
in  population  and  prosperity  all  of  its  sis- 
ter infants.  In  their  main  essentials,  they 
were  bewilderingly  alike.  There  was  the 
main  business  street  laid  out  like  a  boule- 
vard for  width,  vastly  expensive  to  pave 
whenever  that  step  in  development  should 
be  reached.  There  had  not  been  time  to 
build  "residence  sections"  in  most  of  them. 
The  workers  lived  in  the  hotel  or  over  their 
stores,  and  the  few  dwellings  clung  close  to 
the  clustered  beginnings  of  the  town  as  if 
reluctant  to  scatter  over  the  bare  and  wind- 
swept prairie. 

There  were  no  saloons,  for  North  Dakota 
is  under  the  sway  of  a  prohibition  law. 
Whereas  the  saloon  is  the  pioneer  enter- 
prise in  the  mining  camp,  the  bank  took 
the  lead  in  this  wholesome  kind  of  creation. 
There  were  towns  with  a  dozen  stores, 
four  hundred  people  and  three  banks.  In 
fact,  the  nucleus  of  such  a  town  is  a  group 
of  elevators,  the  "general  store,"  and  the 
bank.    There  was  one  town,  Munich,  whose 
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history  ran  back  some  twelve  months,  in 
which  three  of  the  four  corners  of  one 
block  on  the  main  street  were  occupied 
by  banks.  It  is  an  upside  down  condi- 
tion of  pioneer  settlement  when  banks  are 
so  amazingly  numerous  and  saloons  so 
conspicuously  missing. 

Of  course  the  newspaper  came  arm  in 
arm  with  the  country  banker.  At  Mohall, 
I  met  the  editor  of  The  Tribune,  a  flourish- 
ing weekly  with  nothing  "countrified"  in 
its  make-up.  He  would  not  have  ex- 
changed positions  with  the  owner  of  the 
New  York  Herald.  He  was  growing  up 
with  the  country  and  he  had  come  in  "on 
the  ground  floor." 


afraid  to  "take  chances."  The  schoolhouse 
and  the  church  will  follow  the  grain  eleva- 
tor, the  bank  and  the  crude,  new  "main 
street"  which  runs  into  a  trail  across  the 
blank  prairie.  Some  of  these  towns  may 
collapse  and  vanish,  but  most  of  them  will 
grow  into  solidity  and  lose  their  raw  edges. 
For  the  brick  and  stone  business  block  and 
high  school,  the  pavement,  the  waterworks 
and  lighting  plant  are  only  a  year  or  two 
behind  the  pioneer  in  such  a  movement  as 
this. 

Wheat  is  the  magnet  that  draws  these 
people  and  that  creates  these  towns  as  if  by 
magic.     From  one  of  these  new  towns  in 


One  of  two  banks  in  a  month-old  metropolis. 


"You  think  it's  a  little  early  to  be 
running  newspapers  up  here?"  he  said. 
"Why,  I  had  two  papers  going  before  the 
railroad  got  here,  one  in  this  town,  and 
another  at  Sherwood.  We  don't  wait  for 
the  railroad.  It  has  to  hustle  to  keep  up 
with  us  folks.  When  the  extension  got  to 
Sherwocd,  it  found  the  town  built,  doing 
business  and  waiting  for  it." 

These  towns  in  their  infancy,  risirg  by 
scores  on  the  prairie,  are  essentially  Ameri- 
can in  their  spirit,  their  purposes  and  their 
destinies.  They  are  being  peopled,  not  by 
foreign  immigrants,  but  by  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Middle  West  who  are  not 


the  autumn  you  have  ci  ly  to  step  into  the 
middle  of  the  main  street  to  see  on  the 
prairie  beyond  the  smoke  of  the  threshing 
outfits,  far  and  near.  As  they  move  slowly 
across  the  landscape  cr  spout  the  golden 
straw,  they  suggest  so  many  Twentieth 
Century  dragons  of  a  benevolent  tempera- 
ment. By  day  the  smoke  and  turmoil  of 
the  threshers,  by  night  the  blaze  of  burning 
straw  stacks — the  infant  towns  are  ringed 
around  with  the  signs  of  the  riches  that 
create  the  need  for  them. 

The  railroad  is  fairly  blocked  with  cars 
crammed  with  wheat.  Seventy-five  acres 
of  wheat,  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  are 
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swept  into  one  of  these  cars,  and  one  huge 
engine  hauls  to  market  seventy-five  of  these 
car  loads.  Therefore  one  of  these  trains, 
which  fairly  tread  on  one  another's  heels 
through  the  autumn,  contains  the  harvest 
from  5,625  acres.  Herein  is  the  secret  of 
this  wonderful  building  development. 

Ahead  cf  the  town  came  the  pioneer 
wheat  raiser  who  made  the  town  possible. 
Now  a  population  cannot  be  picked  up 
bodily  and  transplanted  like  so  many  heads 
of  cabbage  It  must  be  led  to  move  into 
new  regions,  to  sever  the  ties  that  bind  it 
to  old  homes,  kinsfolk,  old  friends,  to  the 
very  soil  and  landscape  it  has  always  known. 


it  is  impressive  only  when  the  statistics  are 
bulked  in  this  fashion.  These  hundred 
thousand  men,  women  and  children  led  up 
toward  the  Northern  frontier  were  not 
sought  in  the  steerages  of  Atlantic  steamers. 
This  was  not  a  foreign  movement  such  as 
in  a  previous  generation  had  settled  large 
areas  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  The 
missionaries  who  preached  the  gospel  of 
"Jim"  Hill  went  into  the  Virginias,  Iowa, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Ne- 
braska. 

From  the  Eastern  view-point  these  states 
and  sections  are  far  from  being  over- 
crowded. Yet  they  have  largely  peopled 
this  part  of  the  new  Northwest,  while  at 


A  farmer's  auto  in  Sherwood,  a  town  six  months  old. 


In  the  one  decade  beginning  with  1894,  one 
hundred  thousand  people  were  persuaded 
to  forsake  the  lands  that  bore  them,  and  to 
make  new  homes  that  brought  under  culti- 
vation eight  million  acres  of  prairie  that 
had  belonged  to  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo, 
and  after  them  to  the  cattle  man.  This 
movement  is  a  fine,  big  American  story  in 
itself. 

James  J,  Hill  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  liv- 
ing Builders.  Stretching  a  railroad  across 
the  Continent  was  only  one  end  of  the  task 
he  blocked  out  for  himself.  His  railroad 
was  worthless  without  a  population.  There- 
fore he  became  the  leader  of  a  migration 
which  has  been  carried  on  so  quietly  that 


the  same  time  they  have  steadily  increased 
their  own  wealth  and  population.  In 
other  words,  while  there  has  been  no  eco- 
nomic loss  to  the  elder  states,  there  has  been 
a  splendid  gain  to  the  nation,  which  is 
bigger  and  better  and  stronger  because 
energy  and  industry  have  found  new  fields 
to  conquer. 

Twenty-four  years  ago  the  Great  North- 
ern carried  only  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  from  har- 
vest in  this  north  country.  Last  year  it 
hauled  one  hundred  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  flax  out  of  its  own 
territory.  Much  of  this  tremendously  in- 
creased contribution  to  the  wealth  of  the 
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country  was  made  by  the  great  army  of 
stout-hearted  pilgrims  from  the  older  states. 

These  people  were  seemingly  rooted  in 
their  native  scil,  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop 
and  the  store,  struggling  perhaps,  but  al- 
ways hoping  for  better  fortune,  expect- 
ing to  end  their  days  where  they  were. 
Among  them  came  the  agents  of  a  railroad 
that  was  crying  for  strong  men  and  farms 
and  towns.  These  strangers  had  no  land 
for  sale.  Therefore  they  did  not  color 
the  facts.  They  did  not  want  weak-kneed 
failures  chronically  incapable  of  bettering 
themselves.  In  school  and  court  houses, 
in  country  halls  and  cross-road  post-offices, 
from  dry-goods  boxes,  in  town  squares  and 
at  political  rallies,  from  valley  to  hilltop, 
these  crusaders  talked  and  lectured  of  "the 
land  of  opportunity"  in  the  northern  half 
of  North  Dakota,  in  Minnesota  and  Mon- 
tana. It  was  a  campaign  of  several  years, 
waged  with  a  common-sense  intelligence. 
Its  arguments  were  of  a  straight-from-the- 
shoulder,  American  kind.  Their  tenor  was 
like  this: 

"You  see  your  children  come  out  of 
school  with  no  chance  to  get  farms  of  their 
own  because  the  cost  of  land  in  your  older 
part  of  the  country  is  so  high  that  you  can't 
afford  to  buy  land  to  start  your  sons  out  in 
life  around  you.  They  have  to  go  to  the 
cities  to  make  a  living,  or  become  laborers 
in  the  mills  or  hire  out  as  farm  hands. 
There  is  no  future  for  them  here.  If  you 
are  doing  well  where  you  are  and  can  safe- 
guard the  future  of  your  children,  and  see 
them  prosper  around  you,  don't  leave  here. 
But  if  you  want  independence,  if  you  are 
renting  your  land,  if  the  money  lender  is 
carrying  you  along  and  you  are  running  be- 
hind year  after  year,  you  can  do  no  worse 
by  moving.     Just  say  to  yourself : 

"'Here  goes  nothing.  Things  cannot  be 
any  worse  up  there.  Maybe  there  is  some- 
thing better  in  store  for  me.' 

"Every  man  who  moves  upon  North 
Dakota  can  have  a  half  mile  square  of  rich 
land,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  which 
is  his  own  little  kingdom.  It  will  increase 
in  value  as  the  country  settles  around  him. 
In  a  few  years  his  homestead  is  worth  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars.  He  is  his  own  mas- 
ter, he  is  making  a  living,  and  he  can  look 
every  man  in  the  eye  and  tell  him  to  go  to 
hell. 

"You  farmers  talk  of  free  trade  and  pro- 


tection and  what  this  or  that  political  party 
will  do  for  you.  Why  don't  you  vote  a 
homestead  for  yourself?  That  is  the  only 
thing  Uncle  Sam  will  ever  give  you.  Jim 
Hill  hasn't  an  acre  of  land  to  sell  you.  We 
are  not  in  the  real-estate  business.  We 
don't  want  you  to  go  up  there  and  make  a 
failure  cf  it,  because  the  rates  at  which  we 
haul  you  and  ycur  gocds  make  the  first 
transaction  a  loss.  It  is  a  case  of  fair  play 
and  co-operation.  We  must  have  landless 
men  for  a  manless  land." 

You  may  be  sure  there  was  much  earnest 
discussion  through  the  countryside,  much 
reading  of  railroad  literature  in  long  winter 
evenings,  much  wagging  of  gray  beards 
while  these  arguments  were  threshed  out. 
At  length  a  few  heads  of  families,  men  es- 
teemed for  truth  and  good  judgment  in 
their  communities,  would  be  sent  up  to  spy 
out  the  land.  They  found  that  it  was  good, 
and  sent  for  their  women  folk.  In  the 
winter  these  pioneers,  whose  pockets  were 
bulging  with  the  cash  received  for  their 
first  wheat  crop,  visited  their  old  homes 
and  talked  over  the  new  country  by  the 
firesides  and  in  the  corner  stores. 

The  snowball  was  set  rolling.  It  swelled 
into  a  "concentration  movement."  This 
meant  nothing  less  than  sending  home- 
seekers  northward  by  the  train  load.  If 
home  is  the  word  most  freighted  with  emo- 
tions to  stir  the  heart,  then  "home-seeker" 
becomes  a  phrase  with  more  power  than 
all  others  to  kindle  the  imagination  of  an 
American.  It  holds  within  itself  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation's  creation  and  growth. 

Successor  in  direct  line  to  the  ox  teams 
and  the  prairie  schooner  of  the  Overland 
Trail,  these  railroad  trains  were  carrying 
into  another  century  the  story  of  The 
Builders.  In  1894  the  first  wave  of  this 
so-called  "concentration"  tide  flowed  out 
from  Indiana.  Fourteen  passenger  coaches 
were  filled  with  men,  women  and  children, 
and  forty-five  freight  cars  carried  their 
household  goods  and  live  stock.  In  the 
spring  of  1898  more  than  five  thousand 
people  were  moved  in  March  and  April  as 
part  of  this  movement.  The  tide  of  mi- 
gration rose  steadily  higher  until  five  years 
later  one  party  assembled  at  Chicago  num- 
bered two  thousand  eight  hundred  souls, 
mostly  farmers  and  their  families  from  the 
Middle  West.  They  moved  to  North  Da- 
kota in  five  long  passenger  trains,  and  six 
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freight  trains  were  filled  with  their  goods. 
In  1900  a  large  party  was  taken  out  of 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  which  for  gene- 
rations has  been  famed  as  a  rich  and  fruit- 
ful farming  section. 

Now  these  people  of  American  birth  had 
left  their  farms  and  their  homes  to  begin 
life  over  again:  wives  and  mothers,  old 
men  and  young,  sweethearts  and  babies;  a 
thousand  miles  from  their  own  country. 
From  old  and  settled  communities  they 
were  going  into  a  land  that  a  generation 
ago  was  called  unfit  for  habitation,  scourged 
by  drought  and  blizzards.  General  Sibley 
in  1863  wrote  of  North  Dakota: 

"If  the  devil  were  to  select  a  residence  on 
earth,  he  would  probably  choose  this  par- 
ticular district  for  his  abode,  with  the  red- 
skins' murdering  and  plundering  bands  as 
his  ready  ministers." 

Each  family  was  permitted  to  take  free 
of  railroad  charge  ten  head  of  live  stock, 
together  with  its  household  goods  and 
farming  implements.  When  their  trains 
trailed  up  into  the  new  land  the  pilgrims 


Waiting  for  the  first  train  into  their  town. 


Max  Bass  meets  a  farmer. 

were  emptied  into  little  towns  just  spring- 
ing up,  or  dropped  upon  the  bare  and  open 
prairie,  one  hundred  here,  two  hundred 
there.  Once  a  party  of  two  thousand  over- 
flowed one  village  of  four  hundred  people. 
The  few  settlers  who  had  arrived  before 
them  drove  in  from  many  miles  around  and 
helped  the  newcomers  as  best  they  could. 
The  freight  cars  were  backed  on  sidings  ard 
used  to  sleep  in  until  the  immigrants  could 
build  their  own  homes.  Every  dwellirg, 
store,  church  and  schoolhouse  within  twen- 
ty miles  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
these  families. 

Within  a  week,  however,  the  overflow 
had  vanished  from  the  little  towns,  and  the 
freight  cars  on  the  prairie  siding  lost  their 
ledgers.  The  immigrants  brought  their 
horses  and  farm  wagons  with  them.  As 
soon  as  their  homestead  claims  were  lo- 
cated and  filed,  they  hauled  out  lumber  to 
build  shacks,  or  with  the  help  of  neighbors 
made  their  sod  houses.  Then  the  "home- 
steader" loaded  his  family,  his  househcld 
goods  and  his  farming  tools  into  his  wagon, 
and  trailed  out  across  the  prairie  to  his  new 
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home.  The  day  after  he  had  put  the  house 
to  rights  he  began  to  break  the  land  for  the 
spring  sowing  of  wheat. 

The  prairie  fairly  seemed  to  swallow 
these  thousands  of  settlers  and  to  cry  for 
more.  No  railroad  extensions  gridironed 
the  country  during  this  first  stage  of  de- 
velopment. As  homestead  lands  became 
scarcer,  those  who  cculd  not  afford  to  buy 
land  within  twenty  miles  of  the  main  line 
went  on  and  on,  and  built  their  shacks  as 
far  as  a  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest 
town.  Therefore  when  these  migrating 
hosts  moved  out  to  find  their  "locations," 
it  was  like  the  departure  of  a  great  fleet  of 
fishing  boats  that  scatters  over  a  smooth 
sea,  then,  one  by  one,  drops  hull  down  and 
vanishes. 

The  loneliness  and  homesickness  of  the 
pioneers  cf  these  prairies  is  not  a  new  story. 
What  they  suffered  in  Kansas  and  Nebras- 
ka, they  fought  through  in  this  latest  mi- 
gration into  North  Dakota.  They  endured 
and  conquered  in  the  spirit  that  glows  in 
every  line  of  the  following  verses.  They 
are  better  than  any  attempts  at  description, 
for  the  author,  James  J.  Somers  of  Ren- 
ville, is  a  North  Dakota  man  who  lived  the 
life  whose  trials  he  so  vividly  sings: 


'I  am  one  of  the  Pioneers 

Of  North  Dakota  State. 
At  Hill's  request  I  came  out  West 

In  search  of  real  estate. 
I  filed  along  the  Cut  Bank  Creek 

Just  forty  miles  from  rail. 
And  I  started  farming  with  a  hoe, 

Along  the  Minot  trail. 

'The  hardships  that  we  did  endure, 

From  hunger  and  from  cold, 
I  haven't  time  to  tell  you, 

Or  it  never  will  be  told. 
To  start  from  Minot  with  a  load 

And  face  a  northwest  gale, 
It  would  break  your  heart,  right  on  the  start, 

Along  the  Minot  trail. 

'The  rivers  they  were  far  apart, 

And  a  well  was  something  new. 
It  often  tickled  us  to  find 

Some  water  in  a  slough. 
I  used  to  have  a  demijohn — 

I  called  it  "ginger-ale" — 
Once  in  awhile  we'd  take  a  smile 

Along  the  Minot  Trail. 


'The  only  fuel  that  we  knew 

Was  prairie  hay  and  straw. 
From  November  until  April 
We  never  had  a  thaw. 


I  often  thought  I'd  rather  be 

In  some  good  warm  jail, 
While  twisting  hay  both  night  and  day 

Along  the  Minot  trail. 

"And  when  the  snow  would  disappear 

The  gophers  would  begin. 
They'd  eat  up  everything  we  sowed, 

And  then  we'd  sow  again. 
If  I  could  scheme  some  new  device 

To  kill  the  flicker-tail, 
I  might  stand  a  show  with  my  old  hoe 

Along  the  Minot  trail." 

In  a  more  jubilant  strain  this  poet  has 
sung  a  sequel  to  his  tale  of  stress  and  woe: 

"There's  no  corporation 
Can  dictate  our  ration. 
For  strikes  or  for  boycotts 
We  don't  care  a  whoop." 

His  muse  sings  a  top-note  of  triumph  in 
these  lines,  where  it  is  fitting  that  we  leave 
him: 

"The  gophers  we've  banished, 
The  shacks  have  all  vanished, 
Except  for  an  odd  one 

That's  used  as  a  coop. 
On  each  claim  there's  a  mansion 
Where  stockmen  were  ra'nchin' 
Just  four  years  ago 

In  the  Mouse  River  Loop." 

Many  men  took  their  families  into  this 
region  without  even  the  cash  needed  to 
"make  a  start."  They  hired  themselves 
out  to  more  prcspercus  farmers  as  team- 
sters and  laborers,  filed  their  homestead 
claims,  and  toiled  for  wages,  saving  a  little 
all  the  time,  until  they  could  build  their 
own  shacks  and  buy  horses  and  farm  ma- 
chinery. There  is  not  much  of  the  roman- 
tic or  picturesque  in  such  stories  as  these, 
but  the  men  behind  them  are  the  kind 
cf  men  and  their  deeds  are  the  kind  of 
deeds  that  make  the  backbone  of  their 
country. 

A  sunbrowned  six-footer — all  bone  and 
muscle — was  driving  to  town  on  top  of  a 
load  of  "No.  i  Hard"  wheat,  and  halted 
long  enough  to  tell  me  his  little  story  of 
success: 

"I  settled  on  my  claim  seven  years  ago 
without  a  cent.  All  I  had  coming  to  me 
was  the  use  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  work  for 
two  weeks.  The  season  was  so  dry  that 
all  I  could  break  in  two  weeks  was  twelve 
acres,  but  1  was  proud  of  that  much,  and  in 
the  fall  I  worked  at  sowing  and  putting  up 
a  little  shanty  with  weed  sides  and  a  sod 
roof.     Now  I  have  a  nice,  comfortable  little 
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hcuse  and  granary,  a  hundred  and  thirty 
acres  under  cultivation,  stock  and  machin- 
ery to  work  the  farm,  and  this  year  threshed 
out  four  thousand  bushels  of  grain.  This 
is  the  country  for  a  poor  man  if  he  wants 
to  carve  out  his  home  with  his  own  two 
hands." 

The  self-made  man  of  the  Eastern  city 
who  views  the  farmer  at  large  as  a  down- 
trodden clodhopper  with  singular  taste  in 
the  fashion  of  whiskers  may  be  enlightened 
by  this  tale  of  a  self-made  prairie  farmer: 

"I  came  to  North  Dakota  twenty-one 
years  ago  from  Iowa.  I  had  six  broken- 
down  plugs  of  horses,  two  steers  and  two 
plows.  Had  no  money  and  was  a  thousand 
dollars  in  debt.  I  rented  a  farm  for  five 
years  before  I  bought  any  land.  Then  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  buy  land  on  my  own 
account,  and  bought  two  sections  on  time. 
Then  I  kept  on  raising  wheat  and  buying 
land  until  I  owned  five  thousand  acres  of 
land,  all  paid  for.  In  the  twenty-one  years 
I  cleared  out  of  the  ground  in  clean  money, 
raising  wheat,  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Last  year  I  sold  four  thou- 
sand acres  and  have  quit  raising  wheat. 
I  am  now  on  my  way  to  Cuba,  where  my 
wife  and  I  will  spend  the  winter.  When- 
ever I  go  back  East  I  try  to  get  my  old 
friends  and  neighbors  to  come  out  here  and 
share  my  prosperity." 

The  wheat  raiser  of  the  rich  prairie  takes 
his  gold  from  the  soil  with  almost  none  of 
the  drudgery  that  goes  with  real  farming. 
He  plows  and  sows,  riding  behind  his 
horses  across  his  fenceless  quarter  or  half 
"section."  He  labors  no  more  until  his 
crop  is  harvested  by  machinery.  The 
grain  is  threshed  for  him  and  he  hauls  it  to 
the  nearest  elevator,  where  he  is  paid  cash 
on  delivery.  His  outdoor  work  is  finished 
three  months  after  it  began.  In  his  first 
year  he  may  reap  profits  sufficient  to  pay 
for  his  land,  his  house  and  his  tools.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  clear  thirteen  hundred 
to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  from  one  harvest 
on  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  The  average 
farm  in  North  Dakota  contains  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  acres,  and  nine  in  every 
ten  men  own  the  farms  they  live  on. 

There  is  a  black  cloud  on  this  bright  pic- 
ture if  a  wheat  crop  fails.  The  wheat 
raiser  has  put  all  his  eggs  into  one  basket. 
He  has  not  learned  the  value  of  diversified 
farming,  for  nature's  prodigal  generosity 


is  his  argument  against  toiling  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow.  As  he  followed  the  cattle 
men,  so  the  farmer  will  follow  him  in  a 
third  stage  of  development,  as  population 
crowds  into  his  country.  Meantime  he 
drives  ten  or  twenty  miles  to  cast  his  vote, 
he  sends  his  children  to  school  and  college, 
and  he  takes  a  good  deal  of  pride  in  his 
town,  his  county,  his  state,  his  nation  and 
its  flag. 

The  railroad  has  swept  him  out  of  his 
blizzard-bound  isolation.  He  has  become 
an  inveterate  traveler  during  the  idle  win- 
ter months,  visiting  the  cities  of  his  own 
and  other  states,  far  and  near,  like  an  in- 
vading army,  hale,  hearty  and  prosperous. 
Last  year  the  average  income  of  the  North 
Dakota  family  was  larger  than  in  any  other 
state  of  the  Union. 

It  was  in  this  region  that  a  Norwegian 
farmer  observed  to  the  station  agent  at 
Grand  Forks: 

"When  does  this  train  go?" 

The  agent  asked: 

"Where  do  you  want  to  go?" 

"I  don't  give  a  damn,"  was  the  cheerful 
reply.  "Give  me  a  ticket.  I  just  want  to 
take  a  ride." 

Compared  with  a  previous  generation, 
the  process  of  peopling  this  prairie  belt  is 
marvelously  swift  and  productive.  Com- 
pared with  the  future  of  such  areas  as  this, 
the  present  is  only  a  crude  beginning.  For 
a  hundred  million  Americans  can  be  sus- 
tained without  increasing  the  area  of  a 
single  farm  new  under  cultivation  in  this 
country,  merely  by  more  intelligent  farm- 
ing. When  fully  developed,  the  agricul- 
tural resources  in  sight  will  sustain  a  thou- 
sand million  souls,  more  than  ten  times  the 
present  population. 

To-day  more  than  forty  million  Ameri- 
cans live  on  almost  six  million  farms.  One 
bread-winner  in  every  three  is  a  farmer. 
But  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  the 
population  averages  only  three  persons  to 
the  square  mile.  Disregarding  the  increas- 
ing yields  that  will  be  reaped  from  arable 
lands  by  raising  the  standards  of  agricul- 
ture, the  irrigation  projects  now  planned 
will  support  an  additional  population  of 
twenty-five  millions  on  land  now  called 
outcast.  The  prairie  settler  and  town 
builder  as  we  have  glimpsed  him  is  there- 
fore a  passing  phase,  a  chapter  in  a  titanic 
evolution  whose  goal  is  not  yet  in  sight. 


THE   WHITE    DARKNESS 


BY    LAWRENCE    MOTT 


THE  afternoon  light  faded  gradually 
till  the  tall  pines  cast  no  shadows, 
and  the  white  landscape  was  gray. 
Whistling  faintly,  the  wind  swayed  the 
forest  branches  to  and  fro,  now  in  long 
sweeps  with  strong  puffs,  then  in  short 
bowings.  The  leaden  sky  was  dark  and 
low,  cold  and  repel  1  ant. 

Laflin  filled  his  pipe  slowly  at  the  door 
of  the  N.W.M.P.  post,  Onion  Lake,  his 
home.  "Looks  like  snow,"  he  muttered, 
his  eyes  roaming  over  the  long  distances 
beyond  the  forests.  Little  by  little  the 
pipe  was  filled;  he  lighted  a  match.  Puff- 
puff,  "I  don't  suppose  (puff)  that  Jake 
will  (puff)  get  back  to-night  (puff-puff- 
puff).  Anyhow,  I'll  have  supper  by'n'by 
and  take  a  run  over,  to  the  Store."  He 
stood  there  smoking  quietly.  Then  the 
flakes  of  white  came;  dropping  one  by  one 
at  first,  then  falling  in  silent  quantities, 
finally  coming  down  in  eddying  and  pi- 
rouetting myriads.  As  he  watched,  they 
piled  themselves  on  the  wood  heap,  hid  the 
bright  bit  of  the  axe,  settled  on  its  handle, 
and  clung  damply  to  the  shingles  and  logs 
of  the  cabin.  "Wonder  how  far  they 
come?"  He  looked  up.  Out  of  pale  gray 
nothingness  the  big  spots  of  white  came 
in  noiseless  masses;  appearing  like  magic 
from  the  oneness  of  the  heavens,  and,  as 
he  followed  them,  disappearing  into  the 
cold  gray  oneness  that  lay  on  the  north. 
Always  tumbling,  always  blending,  the 
particles  dropped  in  clouds.  The  wind  had 
gone  entirely;  only  the  crisp,  settling, 
seething  sound  of  the  flakes  could  be  heard. 
He  went  into  the  cabin.  A  bright  fire  sent 
forth  cheery  snappings  from  a  little  stove, 
whose  red-hot  cover  cast  a  sheen  on  the 
log  ceiling.  He  lifted  the  cover  from  a 
pot ;  a  burst  of  steam  rose,  billowed  about 
the  small  interior,  and  vanished.     Laflin 


stirred  the  contents.  "Those  beans  are 
the  hardest  I  ever  saw! "  The  water  boiled 
and  bubbled  with  liquid  hissings.  He  took 
down  a  frying-pan  from  its  nail  behind  the 
stovepipe  oven,  put  bacon  and  sliced  po- 
tatoes in  it  and  a  bit  of  butter;  it  began 
to  sizzle  and  cook  at  once.  He  was  making 
his  tea  when  the  door  opened  and  a  tall, 
strong  figure  came  in,  snow-shoes  in  hand. 

"Bo'  jou,  bo'  jou,  Lafleen!" 

"Hello,  LaGrange;  where  are  you 
bound?" 

The  trapper  unwound  his  muffler,  stuck 
the  snow-shoes  in  a  corner  and  sat  on  the 
rough  bench.  "Me?  Ah'm  goin'  longue 
way  baim'by;   wan'  talk  leetle  firs'!" 

"Anything  wrong?"  Laflin  asked,  noting 
the  sullen  voice  and  the  gleam  of  the  deep- 
set  blue-gray  eyes. 

"Mabbe  ye-es,  mabbe  non,"  the  French 
Canadian  answered  hesitatingly. 

The  constable  waited  for  him  to  go  on, 
stirring  and  turning  the  bacon  and  potatoes 
the  while. 

"  You  know  dat  Gros  Gorge  an'  ma  iemme 
gon'  way?" 

Laflin  turned  quickly.  "No!  When  was 
this?" 

Steadily  and  impassively  the  other  an- 
swered: "Mabbe  t'ree  day  h'ago,  mabbe 
two  day.  Ah  come  f'om  de  trap  lignes 
dees  aftaire-noon,  fin'  de  cabane  emptee, 
no'tin  dere,  onlee  dees  pair  ol'  snow-shoe!" 
He  pointed  to  them  contemptuously. 

"  But  your  wife  maybe  went  to  Tomah's, 
or  to  her  father's  house?" 

The  other  laughed  bitterly.  "Ah  mak' 
fin'  h'out  ev'w'ere  een  post;  no  dere !  Som' 
de  boy  dey  say  dat  she  gon'  weet  Gros 
Gorge,  dat  sacre  Metis ! "  The  voice  thrilled 
and  shook  with  fury,  but  the  huge  body 
was  quiet. 

"I'm  very  sorry  for  you,  LaGrange,  but 
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she's  not  worth  having  if  that's  the  sort  of 
thing  she  has  done;   and " 

The  trapper  leaped  to  his  feet.  "Ah  no 
come  for  h'ask  you  eef  she  good  for  have 
or  no!  LaG range  he  wan'  you  say  w'at 
'appen  eef  he  shoote  dose  two!" 

The  constable  stared  at  the  powerful 
square  face,  the  ominous  flash  of  the  eyes, 
and  saw  the  clenched  fists,  whose  mus- 
cles stood  out  like  tautened  ropes.  "You 
can't  do  that,  LaGrange,  or  I  should  have 
to  arrest  you,  and  murder's  a  bad  charge." 

The  trapper  stared  at  the  other,  still, 
save  for  the  quick  trembling  of  his  nostrils. 
"An'  ef  you  no  can  catch  .  .  .  me?" 

Laflin  chuckled.  "Then  you'd  be  safe; 
but  we  would  get  you,  LaGrange,  and  you 
know  it!" 

The  bacon  was  done;  he  put  out  a  tin 
plate,  cup  and  saucer  on  the  tiny  table, 
and  began  to  eat,  the  Canadian  watching 
him  stolidly. 

"Have  a  bite?  Come  on,  now — forget 
that  killing  plan.  I  know  it's  damned 
hard,  but  you'll  have  to  do  it,  LaGrange, 
that's  sure!" 

"No  wan' for  h'eat.  Ah  go!  Bo'jou!" 
He  took  up  the  snowshoes,  slung  the  wool- 
en muffler  about  his  massive  throat  and 
went  out  into  the  snow  without  another 
word. 

"He's  hit  hard,"  Laflin  said  aloud.  "I 
always  felt  that  he  was  too  good  for  her. " 
He  ate  on  comfortably.  When  his  meal 
was  finished  he  cleaned  away  the  remains, 
lighted  the  pipe  again  and  took  a  look  out- 
side. 

The  night  was  clammy  and  raw,  the  air 
still  laden  with  the  tumbling  snow  that 
showed  white  in  the  candle-light  that  came 
from  the  open  door.  Down  in  a  hollow 
the  lights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
Post  twinkled  brightly  through  the  trunks; 
now  and  then  the  sound  of  voices  was 
wafted  to  him  by  the  light  draught.  The 
heavens  were  black  and  forbidding. 

"An  ugly-night  by  the  look  of  it  now," 
Laflin  whispered,  and  turned.  As  he  did 
so  he  heard  the  short,  sharp  breathing  of 
dogs,  and  in  an  instant  a  sledge  drew  up 
in  the  circle  of  yellow  light. 

"Ah'm  goin'  fin'  dose  two,"  the  muffled 
figure  said  that  crouched  on  it,  "an'  Ah'm 
goin'  keel  w'en  Ah  fin' :  you  no  c?tch  ,  .  . 
me!    Allez-Marse!" 

A  few  yelps,  the  whine  of  a  whip  thong, 


and  the  circle  of  light  was  empty.  The 
constable  stared,  and  listened  to  the  fast 
fading  swi-i-ish  of  the  sledge-runners 
through  the  snow.     They  were  gone! 

"He  won't  find  them,  and  if  he  does  he 
won't  dare  anything  beyond  a  fight.  My, 
but  it's  cold!"  and  he  went  in. 

He  tried  to  read  some  old  magazines 
that  furnished  the  only  literature  the 
cabin  boasted  of,  but  somehow  he  could 
not  focus  his  attention  on  the  pages. 
Then  he  put  out  the  candles,  took  off  his 
heavy  service  boots,  stretched  himself 
comfortably  between  the  long  blankets 
and  tried  to  sleep.  No  use.  The  more 
he  tried  the  more  wide  awake  he  became. 

"Why  did  that  fool  come  and  tell  me 
his  story?  I  feel  that — that  ....  damn 
it,  I  don't  know  what  I  feel,"  and  he  lighted 
up  again. 

He  went  to  the  door  and  listened. 
Nothing  but  the  wind  that  crooned  softly 
through  the  pine  needles  answered  his  un- 
acknowledged quest  for  sound  and  lurking 
dread  of  something. 

All  night  he  sat  up,  troubled  and  wonder- 
ing. He  waited  impatiently  for  daylight, 
going  to  the  door  often,  then  throwing  him- 
self on  the  bunk  again. 

"There's  something  wrong,  and  I  know 
it!"  he  muttered,  tossing  restlessly.  "  Poor 
old  LaGrange;  it's  pretty  hard  lines  on  a 
man  when  his  eyes  are  nearly  gone  snow- 
blind  working  for  that  girl,  and  she  plays 
this  sort  of  a  game." 

He  got  up  and  walked  the  floor,  some- 
times throwing  bits  of  wood  into  the  stove. 
"What's  the  matter  with  me?"  he  asked 
himself  angrily.  "I  suppose  it's  just  sym- 
pathy, but  it's  uncomfortable." 

"At  last,"  he  said,  as,  opening  the  door 
for  the  manyeth  time,  he  saw  the  first  faint 
streaks  of  daylight  through  the  shrouds  of 
drifting  flakes.  He  watched  the  lightness 
grow.  In  solid  mass  the  trunks  stood, 
dark  and  shapeless;  then,  bit  by  bit,  out- 
line by  outline,  they  stood  away  from  each 
other,  growing  in  breadth  and  depth  till 
each  was  clear  and  defined.  The  branches 
crept  into  silhouette  against  the  brighten- 
ing sky,  gray  as  ever,  and  ever  belching 
snow.  He  boiled  some  tea,  fried  some 
caribou  meat,  warmed  some  bread  and  ate 
slowly.  As  he  was  finishing,  a  ray  of  pallid 
sunlight  stole  timidly  athwart  the  floor. 

"A    fine     day     after     all!"        Having 
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quenched  the  fire,  he  took  down  his  snow- 
shoes,  and  buckled  on  his  side  arms.  "I'll 
have  a  look  round  toward  Battleford: 
Father  Lesbauts  said  that  two  hours  in  the 
bright  sun  would  blind  him  for  months!" 

The  snow  was  deep  and  heavy,  clinging 
to  his  snowshoes  with  soggy  weight  and 
strength  as  he  pushed  on  among  the  trees. 
Higher  and  higher  the  now  open  sun 
climbed,  shedding  warm  rays  that  instilled 
in  him  a  sense  of  power.  The  white  surface 
offered  a  dazzling  glare  to  his  eyes;  they 
cringed  and  squinted.  At  the  end  of  the 
strip  of  woods  began  the  Long  Barren. 
Straight  away  it  stretched  before  him,  pale 
blue-white  and  chilling  gray  in  the  sun. 
Billions  of  frost  points  shimmered  on  the 
surface,  all  burning  his  eyes  with  their 
power  and  gleam.  He  pulled  his  fur  cap 
well  down.  "Very  bad  glare  to-day!"  he 
muttered,  and  started  across  the  apparently 
endless  distance. 

Click-clack,  click-clack,  sounded  his 
snowshoes  as  they  struck  together,  the 
noise  muffled  by  the  impeding  snow.  Hour 
after  hour  passed,  Laflin  swinging  in  a 
great  circle  toward  Battleford.  Of  a  sud- 
den he  stopped.  Far  off,  a  mere  speck 
against  the  whiteness  of  everything,  was  a 
figure — at  least,  he  thought  it  so.  He 
worked  his  way  toward  it,  and  at  last  dis- 
tinguished a  man,  standing  alone  and  mo- 
tionless. He  kept  his  eyes  on  him,  fearing 
to  lose  the  dark  form  if  he  looked  away,  so 
bright  and  strong  was  the  glare.  He  drew 
closer. 

"LaGrange!  but  where's  his  team?"  he 
asked  aloud. 

The  man  was  standing  quiet,  snowshoes 
on  his  feet,  dog  lash  in  his  hand,  his  face 
turned  toward  the  west.  Unconsciously 
Laflin  looked  there  too,  and  saw  a  larger 
spot,  apparently  motionless,  in  the  near 
distance. 

"  L "  he  started  to  call,  but  did  not, 

and  edged  nearer.  When  he  was  quite 
close  he  understood.  LaGrange  was  ab- 
solutely snow-blind.  The  tall  figure  stood, 
straining  the  sightless  eyes  to  the  west;  the 
snow  was  disturbed  about,  as  though  in  a 
struggle. 

"I    wonder  if — ?     Yes,    by    h 1,    it 

must  be!  I'll  see  pretty  quick."  Laflin 
decided,  and  worked  his  way  noiselessly 
past  the  blind  man,  keeping  at  some  dis- 
tance from  him.  so  as  to  be  sure  that  he 


should  not  be  heard.  He  hurried  along 
then  toward  the  far  black  spot,  that  was 
in  the  same  place;  striding  on,  he  kept 
under  the  brow  of  a  snow  rise  until  he  was 
close  to  the  place;  then  he  crept  forward. 
Just  over  the  top  was  a  sledge  and  two 
people  beside  it — a  man  and  a  woman. 
The  man  was  busily  at  work  demolishing 
the  remains  of  a  sledge,  whose  bone  run- 
ners lay  on  the  snow  by  him;  the  woman 
stood  waiting.  A  double  team  of  dogs 
sat  about,  their  tongues  lolling  and  drool 
streaming  to  the  softening  snow  under 
their  feet. 

"The  devils!  they've  got  his  sledge  and 
team  away  from  him,  and  now  they  are 
going  to  leave  him  to  die!  Not  if  I  know 
it,  even  if  I  can't  arrest  any  one!"  He 
drew  his  revolver,  sneaked  to  the  very  top 
of  the  rise,  then — "Arrete!"  he  ordered. 

The  girl  screamed,  the  man,  Gros  Gorge 
flinching  at  the  sight  of  the  gun.  Laflin 
scrambled  to  them.  "I'll  give  you  just 
one  minute  to  start  away  from  here;  and 
if  I  ever  see  you  again  in  Onion  Lake  post 
I'll  have  you  sent  to  Stony  Mountain  *  for 
stealing  a  sledge:   you  understand?" 

The  half-breed  (Metis)  mumbled  his  will- 
ingness to  do  anything  for  "de  Polees." 

"Take  your  own  dogs  and  sledge.  GO!" 
Gros  Gorge  went,  the  dogs'  feet  stirring  up 
clouds  of  snow-dust  that  sparkled  in  the 
sunlight.  Laflin  watched  him  out  of  sight 
to  the  westward.  He  turned  to  the  girl. 
"  How  did  you  get  your  husband's  sledge?" 

She  began  to  cry. 

"None  of  that!  Speak  up,  or  I  arrest 
you!" 

She  looked  at  him  with  tear-dimmed 
brown  eyes.  "He  fallen  h'off  w'en  sledde 
turn  ovaire  een  hole  la  bas." 

"What  were  you  doing  there?" 

She  stammered  and  hesitated. 

"Come,  speak  up!" 

"Gros  Gorge  he  loove  me,"  she  whim- 
pered. "We  no  wan'  for  to  keel  La- 
Grange." She  leaned  forward.  "Onlee 
tak'  hees  sledde." 

"And  leave  him  to  die,  you  fiend!  You 
know  that  LaGrange  is  snow-blind,  and 
blind  for  your  sake,  working  like  a  dog 
for  the  Company  to  give  you  a  home  and 
food!" 

She  whined  and  cried  softly. 

"I   am  going  to  take  you  to  him:    he 
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loves  you  more  than  his  life;  and  listen 
well  to  what  I  say.  I  am  going  to  tell 
him — never  mind  what  I  tell  him,  only 
obey  me,  or  I  will  take  you  to  Barracks. 
You  know  what  that  means?" 

The  girl  nodded. 

"And  if  I  ever  see  anything  like  this 
again,  I " 

"Non,  non!"  she  pleaded;  and  the  two 
started  back  for  the  lone  figure.  It  came 
in  sight  soon,  but  not  quite  as  it  was  when 
Laflin  passed  it.  LaGrange  was  stumbling 
slowly  about,  wandering  aimlessly  over 
the  dazzling  Barren;  groping  weirdly  with 
his  hands,  and  muttering  to  himself. 

"Holla,  LaGrange!" 

Hearing  Laflin's  voice,  he  stiffened  and 
stood  still. 

"I've  found  your  wife!" 

"Were?  w'ere?"  he  asked  thickly. 

"Why,  she  got  lost  out  here  on  that  long 
trap  line  of  yours;  I  always  told  you  it  was 
too  long  for  her  to  look  after!" 

"Go  to  him,"  Laflin  whispered  fiercely. 

She  went. 

He  put  his  great  arms  about  her  lithe 
figure.  "Dieu  merci!  Dieu  merci!"  he 
groaned.  "Ah'm  loss'  de  team  een  dat 
hole  down  dere;  dey  gon'  ouest.  Ah  was 
comen',"  he  stuttered  a  moment — "Ah 
was  comen'  for  lock  de  line,  but  my  eye'hes 
dey  go  bad.  Ah  no  can  see  now!  Ah, 
Nanette,  your  ol'  mari  he  h'ave  sooch  terri- 


ble drream  'bout  you,  but  eet  no  trrue. 
Dieu  merci!  no  trrue!"  He  wrapped  his 
long,  gaunt  arms  about  her,  and  the  tears 
came  from  the  temporarily  sightless  eyes. 
"You  tak'  me  home,  Nanette,  hein?" 

Laflin  nodded,  glowering  at  her. 

"Certaine,  mon  pauvre." 

The  three  started,  LaGrange  holding 
tightly  to  the  girl's  hand,  Laflin  following. 
They  came  to  the  police  cabin. 

"What  in  the  devil — ?"  began  a  figure 
in  the  doorway. 

"It's  all  right,  Jake.  Nanette  got  lost, 
and  LaGrange  has  gone  snow-blind,  just 
as  Father  Lesbauts  said  he  would  if  he 
didn't  take  care." 

The  girl,  leading  the  tall,  helpless  figure, 
moved  on  toward  the  group  of  houses  in 
the  valley 

"Don't  forget,"  Laflin  whispered  as  she 
passed;   and  she  nodded  slowly. 

The  two  mounted  police  watched  them 
down  the  path,  the  sun  in  its  afternoon 
glory  softening  the  outlines  of  the  forest, 
and  throwing  the  two  departing  figures 
into  strong  relief. 

"She's  young — may  be  all  right  yet," 
Laflin  muttered  as  they  disappeared. 

"Who's  young?  what's  young?"  the 
other  asked. 

"Oh,  nothing,  nothing;  I  was  thinking, 
that's  all."  And  the  two  went  into  the 
cabin. 


THE  ABC   OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE 

BY   CARRIE    FOOTE   WEEKS 

A   at  the  start  was  an  Automobile. 

It  answers  to  motor  car,  just  as  you  feel. 
~R  is  the  Brake  that  gives  you  control. 

If  the  Bubble  Breaks  you,  you're  in  a  Big  hole. 
r]  stands  for  Cylinder,  and  your  Chauffeur, 

Who  takes  many  Chances  at  sixty-five  per. 
T)  is  the  up-to-Date  Dealer  serene, 

And  the  Dance  that  he  leads  you  about  the  machine. 
fT  is  Experience  for  young  and  old; 

We  pay  dearly  for  it,  and  often  are  sold. 
JT  is  the  Factory  where  you  will  find 

It  is  Foolish  to  Fuss,  if  they're  four  months  behind. 
f\  is  Garage,  and  the  God,  Gasoline, 

Who  Guides  all  his  subjects,  yet  never  is  seen. 
pj  is  H.  P.,  your  Heaven  and  Hell. 

What  pace  are  you  making?     The  police  can  tell. 
T  is  Ignition,  Insurance  and  Ice. 

These  three  you  must  have  on  an  expert's  advice. 
T  might  stand  now  for  a  new  Jeremiah, 
■^   Who  foretells  disasters  by  flame,  speed,  or  tire. 
JT  stands  for  all  Kinds  of  cars  on  the  mart. 

To  pick  the  Kingpin  would  take  cleverest  art. 
T    stands  for  License,  and  Lawyer,  and  Lie — 

You're  in  touch  with  them  all  when  an  auto  you  buy. 
]\7[  is  the  Model  you  choose  with  great  care, 

The  Map  that  you  follow  for  roads  that  aren't  there. 
1ST  is  the  Number  attached  to  your  car, 

And  the  Name  (not  a  rose)  that  proclaims  it  a  star. 
Q  is  the  Oil  used  for  food  and  for  drink, 

By  this  Ogre,  half  human,  the  real  missing  link. 
p  stands  for  "Plain  Clothes  Men"  always  about. 

Police  you  can  spot.      For  the  others,  watch  out. 
C\  is  the  Quest  for  a  feminine  hat, 

^  That  will  stay  on  the  head,  and  have  style,  and  all  that. 
X>  stands  for  Rules  which  must  be  obeyed, 

And  the  Races  we  win, — in  our  dreams,  I'm  afraid. 
Q   means  the  Songs  that  we  sing  late  at  night, 

As  the  Search  light  weaves  Shadows,  now  ghostly,  now  bright. 

TT  is  the  Tonneau  for  five,  three  or  two. 

If  a  Tack  finds  your  Tire,  it's  all  up  with  you. 
TT  is  the  Unruly,  and  also  Uncertain. 

On  the  manners  of  autos  and  maids  drop  the  curtain. 
■\7"  is  Vibration — in  sunshine,  in  gale, 

It's  with  us  like  goggles,  or  long  auto  Veil. 
W"  stands  for  Weight,  and  all  kinds  of  Wheels. 

(Not  Wheels  in  your  head,  or  Weight  in  your  heels) 
~yr  is  Xcess.     Pray  keep  well  in  hand, 

For  motor-car  maniacs  people  the  land. 
V  stands  for  Yearnings  to  go  far  and  fast. 

O  bright  Yellow  Moon!   we'll  reach  you  at  last. 
7  is  the  Zany  so  puffed  up  with  Zeal, 

That  he  thinks  he  has  mastered  the  automobile. 
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BULLY    HAYES,    THE    LAST 
BUCCANEER 

WRITTEN    FROM  'DATA    SUPPLIED    BY    CAPTAIN 
JOSHUA   SLOCUM 

DRAWING    BY    WALTER    APPLETON    CLARK 


THE  dashing  trade  of  piracy  was  at 
its  top  flight  in  the  days  of  the  gold- 
laden  galleons,  when  the  successful 
cut-throat  of  the  seas  was  rewarded  with 
vast  plunder  and  noble  rank  as  well.  In 
later  and  degenerate  times,  the  calling  be- 
came fraught  with  great  risk  and  incon- 
venience, as  was  discovered  by  Captain 
Kidd.  Then  the  business  went  from  bad 
to  worse,  from  cargoes  of  gold  and  churchly 
plate  to  single  chests  of  specie,  and  even 
bales  of  merchandise.  The  day  came  when 
the  pirate  must  whistle  in  vain  even  for  a 
"piece  of  eight." 

After  the  pirate  came  the  buccaneer, 
who  was  never  knighted  and  when  caught 
was  usually  decorated  with  a  halter.  In 
my  early  days  at  sea  the  Pacific  was  well- 
nigh  rid  of  the  lawless  pests  who  had 
robbed  and  burned  and  murdered  through 
several  generations;  but  the  last  of  these 
buccaneers,  and  the  king  of  them  all,  Bully 
Hayes,  was  hove  across  my  course  in  such 
strange  fashion  that  the  memory  burns 
vivid  to  this  day.  My  first  meeting  with 
this  resourceful  ruffian,  whose  name  and 
deeds  fill  the  Pacific  Islands  even  now,  was 
in  1873.  At  that  time  he  was  posing  as  a 
missionary  to  save  his  oft -condemned  neck. 

It  was  early  morning  when  I  backed  my 
main-topsail  off  the  island  of  Oulan  in  the 
South  Seas.  We  were  needing  fresh  pro- 
visions such  as  this  island  yielded  in  abund- 
ance, cocoanuts,  bananas,  pineapples,  yams, 
chickens  and  pigs.  In  answer  to  our  signal, 
a  six-oared  yawl  shot  out  from  a  leeward 
harbor,  and  pulled  toward  us  with  a  fine 
display  of  speed  and  skill. 

"Way  enough,"  roared  a  tall  figure  in 
the  stern  as  the  boat  rounded  alongside, 
and  he  leaped   aboard  with  his  crew  of 


beach-combers  at  his  heels,  a  crowd  most 
amazingly  tattooed  and  fairly  belted  with 
knives.  They  were  incongruous  company 
for  their  leader,  a  massively  built  man  well 
past  middle  age,  standing  six  feet  three 
inches,  and  wearing  an  air  of  great  dignity 
and  authority.  His  speech  was  slow  and 
sprinkled  with  godly  phrases. 

"Stand  by,"  whispered  my  old  mate. 
"It's  Bully  Hayes." 

I  felt  a  shock  of  surprise  at  this  first 
sight  of  the  most  notorious  scoundrel 
among  the  islands,  but  greeted  him  with 
the  respect  due  his  magnificent  "bluff." 
And  what  should  he  want  in  exchange  for 
a  boat-load  of  bananas  but  a  Bible  ! 

"My  own  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
has  been  worn  out  by  much  use,"  he  ex- 
plained, "and  my  natives  are  sitting  in 
darkness  waiting  for  the  reading  of  the 
Word." 

His  crew  of  less  godly  spirits  were  do- 
ing a  thriving  business  with  the  foremast 
hands,  trading  fruit  for  pipes,  tobacco  and 
other  worldly  commodities  of  which  the 
sailors  had  a  stock.  The  old  buccaneer 
found,  on  second  thought,  that  he  could 
use  a  few  stores  in  addition  to  his  spiritual 
replenishment.  My  vessel  had  a  cargo  of 
coal.  My  old  Scotch  mate,  whom  Hayes 
carefully  ignored  because  these  two  had 
met  before  under  other  skies,  cruelly  sug- 
gested to  the  "missionary"  that  he  had  no 
need  for  coal. 

"You  wait  a  few  years,"  added  the  mate, 
"and  you'll  have  more  red-hot  coals  than 
ye  can  handle,  and  the  Devil  will  be  the 
stoker.     I  know  ye,  you  old  rip." 

As  I  remember  it,  Bully  Hayes  retorted 
with  a  sigh : 

"My  brother,  we  will  all  save  fuel  in  the 
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hereafter  if  we  mend  our  ways  in  this  life. 
Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  certain  mis- 
sionary publications  were  sounding  the 
good  news  that  one  of  the  wonderful  works 
wrought  in  heathen  lands  was  the  conver- 
sion of  Bully  Hayes.  I  was  inclined  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  when  he 
said  grace  at  breakfast  on  board  my  vessel. 
I  have  heard  many  clergymen  do  worse. 
Aside  from  the  wry  faces  of  his  crew,  the 
ceremony  was  flawless.  When  we  resumed 
trading  Hayes  put  us  under  obligations  to 
him  by  giving  us  more  provisions  than  we 
asked  for,  and  sending  ashore  for  a  litter 
of  pigs  and  a  mother  sow  to  care  for  them. 
Then  as  the  climax  of  his  generosity  he 
ordered  from  shore  a  canoe-load  of  Mar- 
shall Island  mats.  One  of  these,  worth 
more  than  all  the  stores  he  had  obtained 
from  us,  he  courteously  presented  to  my 
wife. 

Meanwhile  our  bark  had  drifted  in  the 
strong  current  to  leeward  until  she  opened 
out  entrance  to  a  small  harbor. 

"Yonder  lie  the  bones  of  my  ship,  the 
Leonora,"  said  Hayes,  with  a  flourish  of 
his  arm  toward  the  inner  beach.  "She 
was  once  the  John  Williams  II." 

"The  mission  ship?"  I  asked. 

"Exactly  so,"  returned  Bully  Hayes. 
"Lost  in  a  gale  of  wind — total  loss.  But 
the  crew  was  saved,  thank  the  Lord." 

He  doffed  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  and 
fairly  swept  the  deck  with  it,  as  he  bowed 
himself  out  of  our  gangway,  and  dropped 
nimbly  into  his  boat,  shouting  to  his  crew: 

"Push  off.     God  bless  you  all." 

"Fill  away  the  main-topsail  and  board 
the  main  tack,"  I  ordered.  Round  flew 
the  yards,  and  our  bark  was  again  striding 
across  the  trade  winds  for  Shanghai.  While 
we  were  discussing  the  strange  character 
we  were  leaving  astern,  one  of  my  officers 
said: 

"While  he  was  on  board  this  morning 
Bully  Hayes  got  a  note  from  an  old  mission- 
ary, Rev.  Mr.  Snow,  who  has  been  in  the 
islands  for  years  and  years,  begging  the  old 
pirate  to  come  to  his  village  in  a  hurry  and 
settle  a  row  between  a  white  beach-comber 
and  his  native  wife.  I  saw  the  note.  It 
said  that  the  beggar  had  cut  off  one  of  his 
wife's  ears,  and  she  had  paid  him  off  by 
spearing  the  beast  in  the  leg  and  taking 
a  slice  off  his  shoulder  with  a  blow  of  her 


axe.  '  Come  quickly,  dear  brother,'  writes 
the  parson,  'or  there  will  be  nothing  left  of 
either  of  them.'  Here  is  that  old  sun- 
downer, Bully  Hayes,  a  pal  and  brother  to 
this  missionary.  He  pulls  the  wool  over 
the  eyes  of  the  best  of  'em." 

While  we  bowled  along  with  a  good 
breeze  in  the  evening,  my  mate,  Mr.  Shuse, 
entertained  me  by  telling  what  he  knew 
of  this  versatile  buccaneer.  Mr.  Shuse 
knew  every  celebrity  from  Kamchatka  to 
New  Zealand,  and  he  took  off  his  hat  to 
Bully  Hayes.  The  man  had  a  record  of 
trouble  as  long  as  your  arm,  as  a  trader 
who  laughed  at  law.  He  had  done  many 
a  kindly  act,  and  hundreds  of  islanders 
were  in  his  debt  for  a  helping  hand  in  time 
of  stress.  But  woe  betide  the  white  man, 
trader  or  beach-comber,  who  got  in  his  way. 
With  grim  humor  he  once  shanghaied  a 
rival  trader,  as  "unfit  for  South  Sea  so- 
ciety." He  loaded  his  victim  with  "square- 
faced  gin,"  then  formally  confiscated  the 
poor  fellow's  estate,  and  threw  him  in  the 
fo'castle  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  his  back. 
He  was  no  coward,  for  once  upon  a  time 
the  methods  of  a  German  trading  com- 
pany aroused  his  ire,  whereupon  Bully 
Hayes,  lone-handed,  declared  war  on  the 
German  Empire.  He  opened  hostilities  by 
turning  the  German  consulate  upside- 
down.  He  went  through  the  place  with 
an  axe,  and  made  hash  of  the  office  furni- 
ture. Then  he  brought  his  crew  ashore, 
and  their  axes  chopped  the  legation  flag- 
pole to  the  ground,  Imperial  flag  and  all. 

This  cyclonic  stroke  of  diplomacy  won 
him  the  profound  respect  of  the  natives. 
They  could  see  for  themselves  that  Bully 
Hayes  was  a  greater  and  more  powerful 
man  than  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
the  tidings  of  his  prowess  swept  through 
the  islands.  His  trade  increased,  and  his 
fame  grew,  until  his  schooner  was  too  small 
to  carry  his  goods. 

Now  the  missionary  bark,  John  Williams 
II,  had  been  cast  away  on  a  coral  reef, 
salved,  refitted  and  given  a  new  name. 
As  a  merchantman  she  bore  the  name  Leo- 
nora, and  Bully  Hayes  came  into  possession 
of  her.  For  some  time  he  did  not  realize 
what  a  prize  he  had  found.  One  day  on 
the  high  seas,  while  the  Leonora  was  be- 
calmed, Hayes  grew  tired  of  whistling  for 
wind,  and  was  rummaging  in  her  old  lock- 
ers when  he  found  her  burgee  of  other  days, 
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flag,  with  the  palm  branch  emblem  of  peace 
and  good-will  to  all.  The  flag  gave  him 
an  inspiration  that  turned  his  energy  into 
a  new  channel.  He  hoisted  the  pious  em- 
blem to  the  main,  and  squared  away  for 
the  islands  after  his  first  cargo  of  "black- 
birds," or  kidnapped  native  labor  to  be 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  islanders  were  familiar  with  the 
vessel  and  the  old  flag,  under  which  they 
had  gathered  many  times  for  song  and 
worship.  They  flocked  on  board  with 
shouts  of  welcome.  This  time  Bully  Hayes 
led  them  into  the  hold  for  prayers,  and  as 
a  benediction,  clapped  on  the  hatches  and 
headed  away  for  the  sugar  and  cotton  plan- 
tations, where  he  sold  the  congregation. 

This  heartless  business  flourished  until 
both  English  and  American  warships  were 
in  pursuit  of  Bully  Hayes.  Admiral  James 
Bruce,  R.  N.,  whom  I  met  long  after  at 
Gibraltar,  pursued  Hayes  in  vain,  and 
Admiral  Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  was  on  the  same 
trail  with  fruitless  results.  One  of  these 
naval  vessels  sent  after  Hayes  unwittingly 
employed  him  as  a  pilot  to  take  her  into 
the  port  where  they  expected  to  nab  the 
buccaneer.  He  was  only  too  willing,  he 
said,  "to  lend  a  hand  to  catch  a  scoundrel 
so  deserving  the  rope/'" and  he  hoped  they 
would  catch  him  and  show  him  no  mercy. 
An  extraordinary  feature  of  these  es- 
capades was  that  he  was  never  betrayed 
by  natives.  They  feared  and  liked  him, 
and  stood  by  him  through  fair  weather  and 
foul. 

When  "black-birding"  became  too  haz- 
ardous, Hayes  entered  the  trade  of  carrying 
Chinese  passengers  from  Hong  Kong  to 
Sydney.  How  was  the  man  to  save  his 
neck  in  Sydney,  where  he  was  known,  and 
where  Admiral  Bruce  was  waiting  to  hang 
him  from  a  yard-arm?  Hayes  had  no  no- 
tion of  meeting  Bruce,  or  even  the  collector 
of  customs.  He  collected  at  sea  all  the 
head-money  due  the  Australian  govern- 
ment from  his  Chinese  immigrant  passen- 
gers. This  was  a  matter  of  routine  busi- 
ness, perfectly  plausible  because  the  ship 
landing  these  folk  at  their  destination 
would  be  held  responsible  for  their  tax  and 
their  safe  delivery. 

It  was  easy  for  Hayes  to  work  out  a  plan. 
His  ship  arrived  off  Sydney  Heads,  flying 
signals  of  distress,  "Ship  sinking,"  "Pas- 


sengers in  mutiny,"  "Want  immediate  as- 
sistance." 

The  ocean-going  tugs  raced  for  the  prize. 

"Take  off  my  passengers,"  cried  Bully 
Hayes  to  the  first  tug  alongside.  "Get 
these  poor,  suffering,  mutinous  heathens 
ashore,  and  come  back  for  the  ship.  With 
the  pigtails  once  out  of  her,  the  crew  can 
keep  the  vessel  afloat  until  you  can  land 
them  and  return.  We've  sprung  a  leak, 
and  the  heathens  are  scared  to  death  of 
water.  They'll  murder  us  all  if  we  don't 
get  rid  of  them." 

The  Chinese  were  genuinely  frightened 
out  of  their  wits.  They  expected  to  be 
drowned,  and  their  fate  was  harder  to  bear 
because  they  had  paid  to  Captain  Bully 
Hayes  not  only  their  passage  money,  but 
also  their  landing  tax. 

Never  did  rats  leave  a  sinking  ship  faster 
than  these  wild-eyed  Mongolians  scrambled 
out  of  the  Leonora  and  into  the  tugs,  bag 
and  baggage.  A  little  later  the  hurrying 
tugs  made  fast  alongside  Circular  Key  in 
Sydney  Harbor,  and  five  hundred  cackling 
Chinese  started  to  flee  ashore. 

"Tax  money,"  said  the  Deputy  Collector 
on  the  pier.     "Taxes  before  landing." 

It  was  the  law,  and  the  tug-boat  owners 
must  obey  before  they  could  dump  their 
cargoes  ashore.  Then  they  sent  their 
boats  scampering  back  to  collect  the  ad- 
vances from  Captain  Hayes.  Where  was 
he?  As  soon  as  the  tugs  had  passed  out 
of  range,  he  plugged  up  the  auger-holes 
he  had  bored  through  the  bottom  of  his 
old  bark,  set  his  pumps  going,  and  squared 
away  before  a  stout  west  wind.  He  was 
out  of  sight  when  the  tugs  came  off  Sydney 
Heads  again.  The  tax  money  was  in  his 
pocket,  and  he  said  to  his  mate  that  night: 

"That  was  a  tough  spell  at  the  pumps. 
We  bored  them  holes  too  damned  plentiful. 
But  the  old  packet  needed  a  washing  out." 

But  the  astute  Hayes  was  once  "done 
to  a  turn,"  by  his  mate,  "Lanky"  Pease, 
whose  life  was  later  snuffed  out  in  the  Bo- 
nin  Island  while  Hayes  was  in  pursuit  to 
punish  him  for  his  bad  manners.  Timber 
was  fetching  fancy  prices  in  China  in  those 
days.  The  Chinese  were  building  a  big 
fleet  of  wooden  ships  of  war,  and  had  little 
timber  of  their  own  fit  for  the  purpose. 
Hayes  appeared  among  the  timber  brokers 
with  forests  to  sell.  Pease  was  taken  along 
to  back  up  the  yarn  that  on  the  island  of 
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Ponape  he  had  millions  of  feet  of  the  finest 
timber.  He  lacked  only  a  saw-mill  and  a 
little  capital  to  turn  his  trees  into  hard 
dollars.  One  of  the  oldest  firms  in  Shang- 
hai, Glover,  Dow  &  Co.,  was  persuaded 
to  enlist  in  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Glover 
said  afterward  that  while  Hayes  and  Pease 
were  talking  of  their  timber  island,  he 
could  fairly  see  branches  growing  from  the 
walls  of  his  office. 

This  firm  fitted  Hayes  out  with  a  steam 
saw-mill,  cash,  and  bullocks  to  haul  the 
logs  to  the  mill.  Hayes  first  packed  the 
saw-mill  aboard  his  ship,  and  took  it,  not 
to  Ponape,  but  to  New  Zealand,  where  real 
timber  grew,  worth  the  sawing.  While  he 
was  busy  with  this  large  task  of  bodily 
running  away  with  a  steam  saw-mill,  he 
left  Pease  in  charge  at  Ponape  to  take  care 
of  the  rapidly  accumulating  property  for- 
warded from  Shanghai.  The  buccaneer  in- 
tended to  pack  up  these  spoils  for  a  sec- 
ond trip,  but  Pease  set  to  work  with  such 
alacrity  that  he  had  the  plunder  ready  for 
transporting  before  his  captain  returned. 
Then  Mr.  "Lanky"  Pease  found  a  ship  of 
his  own,  and  proceeded  to  load  her.  The 
king  of  the  island  was  a  tattooed  savage, 
but  he  had  a  shrewd  idea  of  what  was  going 
on  under  his  nose.  He  held  a  sort  of  court, 
and  was  for  stopping  Pease  in  his  project. 
The  mate  shook  his  old  ship's  register  in 
the  royal  countenance,  and  told  the  king 
that  it  was  a  power  of  attorney  from  Glov- 
er, Dow  &  Co.  to  clean  up  their  business  in 
the  island  of  Ponape.  Then  Pease  went 
ahead  and  stripped  the  island  clean,  and 
sailed  away,  the  king  finally  expressing  his 
pleasure  at  being  rid  of  the  whole  pirate 
crew. 

When  Hayes  returned  and  found  a  desert 
waste  at  his  "logging  camp,"  his  anger  was 
fairly  apoplectic.  He  had  once  disciplined 
Pease  by  heading  him  up  in  a  cask  and 
feeding  him  through  the  bung-hole  for  a 
week,  with  precious  little  meat  in  his  al- 
lowance. "These  bullocks  will  square 
that  little  account,"  Pease  had  said  as  he 
sailed  away  from  Ponape. 

The  Shanghai  merchants  chartered  a 
bark,  the  Tuck  Sing,  Captain  Marshall,  to 
go  to  Ponape,  and  there  load  the  first  cargo 
of  lumber  from  their  new  mill.  The  Tuck 
Sing  was  too  late.  Not  even  a  bullock  was 
left  behind.  When  the  empty  bark  re- 
turned  to   Shanghai   and    the    merchants 


heard  the  story,  the  entire  experience  with 
Bully  Hayes  seemed  like  a  dream. 

Hayes  tcld  me  of  Pease's  rascality  when 
it  was  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  forgetting 
his  missionary  manners,  he  exclaimed: 

"Damn  him,  I  wouldn't  have  been  so  put 
out  about  it,  if  he  had  been  content  with 
a  fair  cargo  of  bullocks.  But  the  greedy 
cuss  cut  holes  in  the  vessel's  deck  for  their 
horns,  to  make  more  stowage.  By  the 
Great  Shark,  when  I  meet  him,  he  dies!" 

It  was  shortly  after  this  adventure  that 
Hayes  was  stranded  on  the  island  of  Oulan, 
where  I  first  met  him.  He  was  casting 
about  for  a  new  ship,  and  was  studying 
ways  and-  means,  for  getting  to  Samoa, 
where  he  thought  he  could  find  a  vessel. 
His  final  plan  was  to  borrow  the  "king's 
ship,"  a  dug-out  of  ten  or  fifteen  tons,  and 
in  this  escape  from  Oulan. 

I  heard  no  more  of  him  for  two  years. 
One  day  in  Manila  I  received  a  note  from 
U.  S.  Consul  Griswold  Herron  saying  that 
"a  countryman  of  ours,  one  Captain 
Hayes,"  had  been  brought  as  a  prisoner 
from  Guam  on  a  charge,  laid  by  the  Span- 
ish officials,  of  stealing  political  prisoners. 
I  called  upon  Mr.  Herron,  who  said: 

"Hayes  insists  that  he  knows  you.  What 
do  you  know  about  Hayes?" 

Of  my  own  knowledge  I  could  tell  him 
nothing  very  damaging.  My  information 
had  been  picked  up  piece-meal.  I  smiled 
to  myself  as  I  remembered  cur  first  meet- 
ing, which  was  all  in  Hayes'  favor.  I  re- 
called him  as  a  "convert,"  asking  grace  at 
my  table,  receiving  messages  from  es- 
teemed missionaries  who  called  him  "Dear 
Brother."  The  outline  of  his  latest  es- 
capade as  sketched  by  the  consul  was  as 
follows: 

He  had  rigged  the  king's  dug-out  at 
Oulan  as  a  schooner  and  with  two  of  his 
old  Leonora  hands  sailed  for  Ponape,  where 
they  took  in  provisions  of  cocoanuts  and 
pigs  en  route  for  Guam.  According  to 
Hayes'  story,  he  knew  there  were  Spanish 
convicts  at  Guam,  "but  he  did  not  dream 
they  were  so  loosely  guarded  that  they 
could  get  aboard  his  schooner."  His  log 
narrated  that  he  had  anchored  under  the 
lee  of  the  island  and  landed  on  the  sandy 
beach  abreast  of  his  vessel,  that  he  might 
have  a  surf  bath.  Before  he  knew  it  a 
dozen  or  more  convicts  had  piled  aboard 
his  schooner,  evidently  with  the  intention 
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of  seizing  her.  "I  couldn't  help  that,"  he 
wrote. 

The  account  given  by  the  guards  was 
somewhat  different.  They  swore  that 
Hayes  had  stolen  one  batch  of  convicts  and 
came  ashore  for  more,  when  they  pounced 
upon  him  from  their  ambush  in  the  mango 
trees,  and  made  him  prisoner.  When  the 
convicts  on  board  saw  that  Hayes  was 
nabbed,  they  cut  cable  and  made  off  be- 
fore a  fresh  trade  wind,  carrying  all  sail. 
They  managed  to  fetch  up  somewhere  on 
the  coast  of  Borneo,  wrecked  the  schooner 
and  made  good  their  escape. 

When  I  called  upon  Hayes  in  the  Manila 
jail,  I  found  him  in  the  midst  of  the  gov- 
ernor's family  on  the  veranda,  discussing 
religious  matters.  He  was  reading  very 
devoutly  the  copy  of  the  Bible  I  had  sold 
him  at  Oulan.  The  officers  of  the  gunboat 
that  brought  him  from  Guam  had  written 
opposite  his  name  on  the  logbook,  "Chris- 
tiano." 

Hayes  became  a  chum  of  the  governor 
of  the  prison,  and  also  struck  up  a  warm 
friendship  with  the  priest,  who  baptized 
him  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  while  he 
was  locked  up.  Now  that  he  was  con- 
verted to  the  true  faith,  Hayes  found  an 
all-powerful  friend  in  the  Bishop  of  Manila. 
The  buccaneer  was  a  penitent,  and  he 
made  a  most  impressive  and  moving  figure. 
Fever  had  twisted  and  shrunken  him  until 
I  recognized  him  only  by  his  long  beard 
and  his  unusual  height  and  breadth.  The 
light,  free  spring  of  his  gait  was  gone,  and 
he  was  the  picture  of  the  shuffling  monk. 
To  behold  the  old  freebooter,  penniless, 
reduced  by  sickness,  tall,  gaunt,  with  flow- 
ing white  beard  half  a  fathom  long,  march- 
ing barefooted,  at  the  head  of  a  religious 
procession,  and  carrying  the  tallest  candle 
cf  them  all,  scftened  the  hearts  of  his 
enemies,  if  he  had  any  in  Manila. 

His  accusers  retracted  their  charges,  and 
were  covered  with  confusion.  After  his 
release,  Hayes  obtained  passage  home  from 
Manila  on  the  ship  Whither,  bound  for  San 
Francisco.  The  U.  S.  consul  vouched  for 
him  as  a  destitute  American  seaman.  He 
found  himself  in  clover  on  the  Whittier. 
Parcels  containing  comforts  and  knick- 
knacks  of  various  kinds  were  sent  him  from 


ships  in  the  harbor,  and  the  captain  of 
the  Whittier,  being  of  a  religious  turn  of 
mind,  treated  the  reformed  buccaneer  like 
a  brother. 

Hayes  had  not  been  many  weeks  in  San 
Francisco  when  he  came  into  possession  of 
a  new  schooner,  a  regular  wind-jamming 
flyer,  which  he  loaded  with  goods  to  trade 
once  more  in  the  South  Seas.  He  dropped 
his  vessel  down  the  harbor,  and  came  to  an- 
chor, delayed  by  fog.  The  mate's  wife  was 
on  board  for  a  farewell  hour  with  her  man. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Hayes  to  the  mate, 
"I"  forgot  my  chronometer  at  the  last 
minute.  Thought  it  was  aboard,  but  it's 
still  up  at  Pace's  repair  shop.  Just  drop 
ashore  and  fetch  it  off.  We'll  be  lying  here 
all  night." 

As  soon  as  the  mate  was  out  of  the  way 
Hayes  found  his  chronometer  safe  on 
board,  and  put  to  sea.  The  mate's  wife 
was  kidnapped,  and  Hayes  steered  through 
the  fog,  once  more  the  lawless  buccaneer. 

But  his  career  was  fast  drawing  to  its 
fitting  end.  He  had  shipped  a  tough  crew, 
and  the  blackest  of  the  lot  was  the  cook. 
One  bright  morning  down  among  the  isl- 
ands, where  Hayes  lorded  it  in  a  larger 
way  than  elsewhere,  he  smote  the  cook 
over  the  head  for  some  trifling  fault.  An 
hour  later  Hayes  was  leaning  over  the  side, 
staring  seaward,  when  the  cook  dealt  him 
a  crashing  blow  from  behind  with  a  heavy 
boat-tiller. 

The  buccaneer  fell  headlong  into  the 
sea.  He  came  up  and  cried  for  help,  and 
his  crew  looked  on  and  watched  him  strug- 
gle to  swim  after,  while  a  light  breeze 
fanned  the  schooner  on  her  course. 

His  heartless  ruffians  did  not  change  the 
vessel's  course  by  a  hair,  they  threw  their 
captain  neither  line  nor  buoy,  and  thus  they 
stood  and  laughed  and  cursed  him  while 
he  went  down  for  the  last  time. 

The  schooner  made  her  leisurely  way  to 
one  of  the  island  harbors,  where  the  murder 
was  reported.  But  in  those  free  and  easy 
days  in  the  South  Seas  nothing  more  was 
said  or  done  about  it.  This  was  the  ignoble 
end  of  Bully  Hayes,  the  last  full-blooded 
buccaneer,  who  was  a  great  blackguard  and 
a  most  entertaining  figure  in  the  history  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands. 
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J17H-EE— Wh-ee— Wh-cc— 

VV  The  mare  cocks  her  ears  and  we're 
off  again  after  the  slow  ascent, 
clattering  along  the  narrow  white  road, 
past  stony  little  potato  patches  surround- 
ed by  stone  fences,  past  low  huts  with 
thatched  roofs  and  thatched  chimneys  set 
crooked  in  defiance  of  conventions,  un- 
der the  shelter  of  high  cliffs  where  the 
sheep  leap — white  dots  against  the  black — 
past  green  grazing  fields,  past  miles  of 
peat  bog,  and  now  and  then  past  a  man 
leaning  idly  on  his  spade,  and  a  woman  or 
two,  bare  feet  sunk  in  the  bog,  and  scarlet 
skirts  bright  against  the  dull  brown  cf  the 
turf. 
Wb-ee — Wh-ee- — Wh-ee — 
The  shrill  whistle  again  which  goads  the 
mare  more  than  a  dozen  whips.  Here 
conies  Tim  Clancy,  the  postman,  trudging 
along  on  his  long  lonely  rounds,  whistlirg 
"Swanee  River,"  by  all  that's  strange. 
Tim's  sister  Mary,  he  tells  me,  went  over 
to  find  out  what  time  it  was  in  New  York 
two  years  ago.  Bridget  MacGuinness  next 
door  says  contemptuously  that  Mary  was 
"once  over  and  twice  back,"  and  although 
she  was  there  less  than  a  month,  she  prob- 
ably brought  the  melody  back  with  her  as 
a  souvenir.  Clancy  himself  is  of  calm, 
philosophic  mind.  If  the  sun  is  shining 
he  greets  me  with,  "Tis  a  foine  day,  sorr, 
thank  God,"  and  if  he  is  tramping  along  in 
the  rain  he  smiles  and  says,  '"Tis  a  foine 
soft  day,  sorr,  thank  God."  He  refuses  to 
take  any  personal  responsibility  for  the 
weather,  an  attitude  necessary  to  a  calm 
philosopher,  for  in  Ballyomalley,  as  the  Doc- 
tor says,  "It  rains  three  hundred  'n  sixty- 
siven  days  in  the  year,  not  counting  Sun- 
dahs."  We  are  getting  close  in,  for  here 
is  one  of  the  Widow  Conolly's  heifers 
running  ahead  of  the  mare,  "Playin'  jokes 
wid  her."     Here  is  the  cabin  now.     The 


widow's  daughter  Nellie  is  to  be  married 
Saturday,  and  the  two  of  them  are  filling 
up  the  holes  in  the  walls  with  mud  by  way 
of  preparation,  while  Tom  Conolly,  the  son, 
is  in  town,  as  usual,  talking  politics. 

We  are  on  the  outskirts  now,  for  that  is 
the  haunted  house  yonder.  Old  Meleady 
died  there  suddenly  a  week  ago,  and  the 
night  he  died  the  widow  Meleady  saw  his 
ghost  come  out  of  the  hearth-place,  and  ran 
just  as  she  was  in  the  dead  of  night  to 
Murphy's,  the  nearest  house,  the  ghost 
following  her  all  the  way.  It  would  not 
follow  her  into  Murphy's,  however,  and  the 
widow  says  she  thinks  that  was  because 
Katie  Murphy  has  not  always  been  as  gocd 
as  she  ought  to  be,  and  was  long  ago  re- 
fused the  rites  of  the  church.  When  Katie 
was  sick  a  year  ago  nobody  would  lend  her 
a  donkey  to  take  her  to  the  hospital  for 
fear  it  would  bring  bad  luck.  At  any  rate 
no  one  has  dared  enter  Meleady 's  cottage 
since  except  the  police. 

Wh-ee — Wh-ee — Wh-ee — 

Up  we  go  past  the  waterfall  to  the  main 
street,  the  heart  of  Ballyomalley,  the  kindli- 
est and  most  hospitable  place  in  the  world, 
the  center  of  topsy-turvy  land  where  the 
unexpected  always  happens.  Here  are  the 
low  rambling  shops  and  the  crooked  streets, 
with  Tom  Conolly  in  the  market-place — 
making  an  ungrammatical  speech  about 
English  oppression  to  an  audience  of  four, 
including  a  somnolent  donkey  and  a  pig — 
and  with  Michael,  whose  last  name  has, 
as  the  Doctor  says,  become  "so  obsolete 
as  to  be  an  anachronism,"  leaning  in  the 
doorway  of  Hennessey's,  waiting  for  some 
one  to  come  along  and  ask  him  to  take 
some  of  the  Ballyomalley  "waters"  at  the 
bar  behind  the  drygoods  counter.  Michael 
was  once  in  Rutland,  Vermont,  and  con- 
siders himself  an  authority  on  American 
politics.     And    there    are   the    high    hills, 
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"Ah,  go  awn  wid  yer  bla 

mystic  in  the  changing  shade  and  shine, 
that  surround  the  town  like  a  rampart — 
high  hills  beyond  which  few  Ballyomalley- 
ites  go  except  adventurous  lads  and  col- 
leens, off  to  England  at  harvest  time  for 
rent  money,  or  to  that  far-away  parish 
across  the  sea  where  money  is  "aisy." 
Casey  of  the  Ballyomalley  bank  tells  me 
confidentially — and  when  a  Ballyomalley- 
ite  tells  you  a  thing  is  "confidential"  he 
means  that  he  wants  you  to  repeat  it — 
that  a  goodly  percentage  of  the  rents  of  the 
little  farms  which  slope  up  irregularly  from 
the  town   are   paid   by  American    money 


says  Bridget. 

yearly;  and,  as  wel',  that  I'd  be  surprised 
at  the  sums  which  many  of  the  seemingly 
poorest  tenants  ha  ve  "lodged  "  in  the  bank. 
He  is  wrong  there,  however,  for  nothing  is 
surprising  in  Ballyomalley. 

And  who  is  it  coming  down  the  street  as 
if  to  meet  us?  Sure  it's  Father  Rourke 
himself  with  his  little  dogs  and  his  big  hat. 
It's  down  off  the  car  then,  and  a  slow  saun- 
ter up  the  hill  to  the  finest  building  in  Bally- 
omalley except  the  church  we  pass  on  the 
way.  There's  no  escaping  Father  Rourke's 
genial  welcome  any  more  than,  of  a  Sun- 
day, there's  any  escaping  his  quiet  demand 
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for  funds  for  a  new  stained  glass  window 
or  repairs  for  the  altar.  And  soon  we're 
sitting  in  his  study,  with  champagne  on  the 
table  and  smoke  curling  up  to  the  ceiling, 
and  stories  of  his  poverty-bound  people 
and  the  light  hearts  that  accompany  their 
empty  pockets  following  one  after  the 
other  in  astonishing  succession.  A  rap  at 
the  door  interrupts,  and  he  bustles  out  to 
return  in  five  minutes,  the  customary  in- 
scrutable smile  on  his  big-featured  face. 

"Twas  only  Michael  about  his  dead 
cow,"  he  says.  "  Poor  Michael,  he's  walked 
three  miles  to  tell  me  of  the  animal's 
decease." 

"And  what  for?"  I  ask. 

"Sure  he  wants  a  new  wan,  poor  man," 
says  Father  Rourke.  "And  where  would 
he  get  it  but  from  me?" 

It's  a  kind  of  house  of  refuge,  this  square 
house  of  Father  Rourke's  with  white  stat- 
ues of  the  saints  guarding  the  portal;  and 
it's  one  of  the  satisfactions,  I'm  told,  of 
those  who  play  nap  with  him — and  the 
Father  always  wins — that  the  money  goes 
in  the  end  to  "some  poor  divil  that  needs 
it." 

One  of  the  Doctor's  generalizations  is 
that  "an  Oirishman  is  niver  at  peace  wid 
his  neighbor  unless  the  two  o'  thim  are 
plannin'  to  paste  some  wan  else  in  the  jaw," 
and,  of  course,  there  are  those  in  Ballyo- 
malley who  declare  that,  whatever  hap- 
pens, "  Father  Rourke  gets  the  thick  end 
of  the  slice."  Patsy  Glen  says  that,  but 
then  Patsy  has  no  good  word  to  say  fcr 
any  one.  A  good-humored  pessimist  is 
Patsy.  If  the  truth  were  tcld  I  think 
Patsy  knows  more  than  he  should  about 
Father  Rourke's  chickens.  There  is  a  feud 
between  Father  Rourke  and  the  landlord's 
agent  in  Ballyomalley.  Father  Rourke 
says  that  the  agent  is  hard  on  the  people, 
that  the  harder  they  work  the  less  they  get 
because  of  the  agent's  demands.  And  it 
was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  the  Father 
told  the  people  in  the  market-place  that 
if  they  couldn't  make  enough  to  live  on 
they  had  the  moral  right  to  help  them- 
selves. That  night  every  one  of  Father 
Rourke's  chickens  disappeared,  and  I  have 
a  notion  that  Patsy  Glen,  among  others, 
had  something  beside  potatoes  and  tea 
during  the  following  days. 

There  are  many  stories  of  the  feud.  One 
has  it   that    Father   Rourke   persisted   in 


walking  across  one  of  the  landlord's  fields, 
paying  no  attention  to  the  agent's  warning, 
until  one  day  he  found  a  constable  await- 
ing him  and  was  brought  into  court  for 
trespass.  And  there,  in  open  court,  he 
was  forced  to  apologize  to  the  agent.  But 
it  was  not  long  afterward  that  the  agent 
was  prosecuting  a  tenant  in  court  over  a 
peat  or  turf  bog,  with  the  Father  an  inter- 
ested witness. 

"But  in  fifteen  years,"  said  the  agent 
in  response  to  a  ruling  from  the  bench, 
"  Heaven  knows  where  we'll  be." 

"Tis  true,"  said  Father  Rourke  quiet- 
ly, "but  the  probabilities  are  that  you'll 
be  where  they  need  no  turf  for  heat." 

Of  course  one  doesn't  believe  all  the 
stories  one  hears  in  Ballyomalley.  As  the 
Doctor  put  it  delicately,  when  some  one  re- 
marked on  the  gifted  liars  of  Ballyomalley, 
"Sure  they  don't  lie,  sir;  they  merely 
economize  the  truth."  It  is  one  of  the 
charming  traits  cf  a  Ballyomalleyite  that 
he  says  whatever  he  thinks  will  please  his 
listener.  Take  Matty  Lyden.  down  at  the 
railway  station,  for  example. 

"There's  a  train  at  about  ten  to  twelve, 
isn't  there,  Matty?"  you  say. 

"There  is,  sorr, "  says  the  smiling  Matty. 

"Will  you  be  here  then?"  you  ask. 

"  I  will,  sorr." 

And  if  ycu  are  on  your  first  visit  to 
Ballyomalley  you  are  likely  to  arrive  at  the 
station  to  find  that  the  train  has  already 
gone  at  twenty-five  to  twelve,  and  that 
Matty  always  goes  off  duty  at  eleven. 

The  drowsy  main  street,  which  lies  al- 
most motionless  acrcss  my  path  as  I  come 
down  the  hill  from  Father  Rourke's,  seems 
to  wake  up  by  the  building  at  the  left. 
Three  old  men  sit  on  the  ledge  before  it 
gossiping  monotonously  of  horses,  politics 
ar.d  religion,  the  three  conversational  top- 
ics in  Ballyomalley,  and  out  of  the  door- 
way come  slouching  figures  wearied  of  the 
only  thing  approximating  theatrical  en- 
tertainment the  town  offers.  Evidently 
court  is  in  session,  for  this  is  the  home 
of  Ballyomalley  law.  Within  the  long, 
narrow  room  are  the  magistrates  in  the 
box  that  looks  like  a  choir  gallery.  The 
chairman  for  the  day  is  Fagan,  J.  P.,  he  of 
the  loud  voice  and  the  nose  which,  as  Clancy 
says,  is  "variegated,  alcoholic  and  other- 
wise." "Like  every  other  man,"  says 
Clancy,  "  Fagan  follows  his  nose,  but  in  his 
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case  'tis  a  mistake."  The  story  is  that 
every  week  or  so  Fagan  issues  a  summons 
for  himself  for  drunkenness,  fines  himself, 
and  pays  the  fine  himself,  merely  to  be  im- 
partial. And  who  is  it  in  the  witness 
chair,  leaning  back  with  a  complacent, 
vacant  smile  extending  out  to  the  fringe 
of  gray  whiskers,  who  but  Pat  Gleason, 
whose  place  is  out  on  the  Clennar  road? 
There  is  only  one  person  in  Ballyomalley 
who  looks  as  unintelligent  as  Pat  Gleason 
looks,  and  that  person  is  his  wife.  And 
yet  wasn't  it  Bridget  Gleason  with  the 
vacant  face  who  tried  to  sell  the  English 
campers  at  Bell  Point  five  eggs  for  nine- 
pence,  and  who,  when  she  found  that  the 
campers  knew  the  value  of  Ballycmalley 
eggs,  finally  accepted  threepence  instead; 
and  wasn't  it  Bridget  Gleason  who  waylaid 
me  within  an  hour  of  my  first  appearance 
in  Ballyomalley? 

"All  Englishmen  are  foine-lukin'  men," 
said  Bridget  as  she  tried  to  sell  me  some 
oranges. 

And  then  when  I  told  her,  for  the  sake 
of  hearing  what  she  would  say,  that  I  came 
from  across  the  ocean:  "Ah,  well,"  said 
Bridget,  "when  ye  meet  a  wonderful  foine- 
lukin'  Englishman  'tis  hard  to  tell  him  from 
an  American." 

And  wasn't  it  Pat  Gleason  himself  who 
sold  a  horse  last  month  to  the  Methodist 
minister  of  the  next  parish?  When  the 
bargain  was  concluded  Pat  stared  hard  at 
the  parson,  not  a  muscle  of  his  face  mov- 
ing. He  was  waiting  to  see  how  many 
of  the  traditionary  "luck-pennies"  the 
preacher  was  going  to  give  him. 

"And  aren't  ye  goin'  t'  give  me  some- 
thin'  fer  luck?"  asked  Pat  as  the  minister 
turned  away. 

The  preacher  shook  his  head. 

"A  bargain's  a  bargain,"  he  said. 

"I  thought,"  remarked  Pat,  who  is  a 
good  Catholic  and  whose  face  showed  no 
sign  of  sarcasm,  "that  ye  moight  at  least 
give  me  yer  blessin'." 

The  minute  I  see  Pat  Gleason  in  the 
witness  chair,  imperturbable,  staring  va- 
cantly at  the  smudgy  ceiling,  I  am  sorry 
for  poor  Gilson,  the  fat  nervous  little  man 
who  is  the  defendant.  Riley,  the  lawyer, 
is  opening  the  case.  Riley  is  a  rising  and 
versatile  young  man.  You'll  find  him  one 
day  defending  with  frantic  oratory  a  milk- 
man against  the  prosecution  of  the  canny 


sergeant  of  the  constabulary,  and  two  days 
later  you  can  hear  him,  with  dignified  elo- 
quence, prosecuting  for  a  society  the  same 
milkman  for  the  same  offense.  Beyond 
him  are  three  or  four  anxious  witnesses, 
and  behind  the  barriers  are  rows  upon 
rows  of  peasantry,  awesomely  solemn, 
standing  like  statues  lest  a  stir  disturb 
and  offend  the  court. 

The  case  is  for  trespass,  Gilson  having 
used  Pat  Gleason's  land  regularly  as  a 
grazing  ground.  I  say  Pat  Gleason's  land, 
but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  belongs  to  Pat,  the  tenant,  or 
the  Doctor  to  whom  it  was  left  by  will,  or 
to  the  public.  The  only  real  satisfaction 
with  the  land  laws  in  Ballyomalley  seems 
to  lie  in  the  fact  that  they  create  differ- 
ences of  opinion. 

"Ye  found  a  horse  grazing  on  your  land 
on  the  fifth  of  March,"  says  Fagan,  J.  P. 

"Oi  did,"  says  Gleason. 

"And  what  did  ye  do  wid  it?"  says 
Fagan,  J.  P. 

"Well,"  says  Gleason,  looking  sublimely 
unconscious  of  his  important  position,  "Oi 
left  me  woruk  and  Oi  led  him  wid  me  own 
hand  to  Gilson  and  Oi  says,  'Here's  yer 
harse.'" 

"And  how  did  ye  know  the  horse  was 
Gilson's?"  says  Fagan,  J.  P. 

"Faith,  it  had  a  yellow,  starved  luk  like 
all  of  Gilson's  harses.  Oi  didn't  blame 
the  poor  baste  fer  comin'  away,  and  'twas 
sorry  I  was  fer  him  that  I  had  to  take  him 
back." 

Two  or  three  smiles  in  the  magistrates' 
gallery  alone  break  the  decorum  of  the 
court. 

"And  what  have  you  to  say?"  says  Fa- 
gan, J.  P.,  turning  to  the  unhappy  Gilson, 
who  is  twitching  nervously  at  an  osten- 
tatiously large  brass  watch  chain. 

"'Tis  not  his  land.  'Tis  anybody's 
land,"  he  jerks  out  at  last. 

"'Tis  somebody's  land,"  says  Fagan, 
J.  P.,  severely,  "and  'tis  not  your  land. 
Therefore  your  horse  was  trespassing." 

"Sure,  he  pays  no  rint  fer  his  own 
place,"  says  Gleason  sotto  voce.  "'Tis  a 
rale  paris-ite,  he  is." 

Fagan,  J.  P.,  looks  sternly  over  his 
glasses  at  Gilson,  who  still  pulls  nervously 
at  the  brass  chain. 

"'Twas  accidental,"  mumbles  Gilson  at 
last.     "Tis  a  wanderin'  harse." 
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"Two  shillin's  and  costs,"  says  Fagan, 
J.  P.  "And  now,  Mister  Gleason,  on 
March  the  seventh  there  were  two  horses, 
were  there  not?" 

"The  same  wan,  sorr,  twice,"  says  Pat 
pitilessly.  "Sure  'twas  a  foine  gift  of 
wanderin'  he  had  that  day.  Oi  found  him 
in  the  marnin',  in  the  potatas  and  Oi  tuk 
him  across  to  Gilson's.  Oi  stopped  fer  a 
drink  on  the  way  back,  just  t'  ease  me 
spurits,  and  when  Oi  got  back  agin  there 
was  the  harse  agin  in  the  potatas  agin. 
Oi  wasn't  sure  at  firrst  whether  'twas  the 
harse  or  the  drink,  but  'twas  the  harse  all 
roight.  I  tuk  him  back  agin,  and,"  adds 
Pat  with  a  grim  smile  of  reminiscence,  "we 
had  worruds." 

"Four  shillin's  and  costs,"  says  Fagan, 

J-P' 

By  this  time  Gilson's  condition  is  pitiful, 

and   there   are   fourteen   more   counts   to 

come.     It  was  this  same  Gilson,  I  am  told, 

who  came  to  ccurt  some  months  ago. 

"  I  want  a  summons  fer  Pat  Gleason  fer 
assault,"  he  said. 

"Has  Gleason  assaulted  you  then?" 
asked  a  magistrate. 

"Not  yet,"  said  Gilson,  "but  he  told 
Hennessey  he  was  goin'  to;  and  Hennessey 
told  Michael  and  Michael  told  me." 

When  the  court  adjourns  the  crowd 
separate  into  the  various  shops  that  line 
the  main  street,  drygoods  shops,  grocery 
shops,  stationery  shops,  tobacco  shops, 
general  shops,  and  it  matters  not  a  bit 
which  shop  they  patronize,  for  there  is  a 
bar  in  every  one.  Black  pipes  appear  out 
of  cavernous  pockets  and  whole  groups 
smoke  and  drink  in  stoical  silence,  relieved 
only  now  and  then  by  jerky  remarks  in 
picturesque  Gaelic.  Tom  Conolly  enter- 
tains the  crowd  in  Hennessey's  with  politi- 
cal rhetoric,  for  election  day  is  near,  and 
Barney  Flanagan,  Inspector  of  Public 
Buildings,  walking  unsteadily,  moves  from 
one  shop  to  another  with  electioneering 
argument  for  individuals  whom  he  deftly 
separates  from  their  companions. 

There  are  three  general  classes  in  Bal- 
lyomalley, priests,  publicans  and  peas- 
ants, and  they  are  all  politicians.  Here's 
round-bellied  Father  O'Mara  giving  orders 
like  a  Tammany  Hall  district  leader,  and 
Hennessey  doing  as  he's  told  for  fear  of  los- 
ing his  job,  although  it's  only  an  honor 
with  no  "kudos  in  it,"  as  the  Doctor  says, 


and  the  peasantry  for  miles  about  ready  to 
vote  against  anything,  and  hoping  to  a 
man  that  Russia  will  win  because  Japan  is 
England's  ally.  Sure,  they  know  the  news 
of  the  world  in  Ballyomalley,  though  the 
schools  only  take  them  to  the  sixth  grade. 

But  here  is  the  Doctor  himself,  bedad, 
stumping  down  the  street  with  his  black- 
thorn and  his  dogs,  the  cheeriest  man,  the 
best  story  teller,  the  most  daring  whip,  the 
squarest,  the  bravest  and  the  kindliest  man 
you  can  meet  in  a  lifetime,  the  father  and 
brother  and  son  of  the  entire  parish.  All 
day  he  goes  about  from  hovel  to  hovel, 
cursing  them  roundly  for  their  ignorance 
and  neglect,  joking  them  out  of  pitiful 
groans  into  noisy  laughter,  scolding,  advis- 
ing, curing  their  ills  of  mind  as  well  as  of 
body,  and  at  night  often  you  can  hear  the 
beat  of  his  horse's  feet  as  he  drives  out  six, 
eight,  ten  miles  into  the  country  to  ease  a 
dying  man  of  his  last  pain,  or  to  bring  smil- 
ing babes  into  that  barren  but  happy  world 
of  large  families  and  small  incomes.  They 
know  him,  all  of  them,  as  he  knows  them, 
and  they  know  the  tender  heart  that  is 
back  of  his  roughest  ratings.  "Och,  niver 
ye  moind  the  Doctor,"  they  say;  "sure  he 
manes  it  fer  yer  good."  To-night  he'll  be 
telling  stories  which  are  masterpieces  of 
art  in  the  original  and  of  which  the  best 
reproduction  would  be  a  pitiful  slander; 
but  now  he's  off  to  Terry  Flynn,  who  is 
seventy-three  years  old,  "a  harrud  workin' 
man  and  a  dacint  fellow,"  who  has  had  a 
fall  from  a  donkey. 

There's  still  an  hour  before  dusk,  and  it's 
off  down  the  road  to  Mrs.  MacGuinness's, 
a  mile  and  a  half  out  on  the  hillside.  I  say 
Mrs.  MacGuinness's  because  she  does  most 
of  the  work  while  "ould  Johnny"  sits  by 
and  philosophizes.  Here  it  is  at  last,  a 
little  white  cabin,  three  quarters  of  an  acre 
of  green  land,  and  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
rocks,  for  which  they  pay  two  pounds  a 
year.  "Ould  Johnny"  is  sitting  in  the 
door  as  usual  smoking  and  meditating  over 
the  chickens  and  the  heifer  in  the  door 
yard.  He  really  isn't  old  at  all,  but  he 
has  done  so  little  work  that  he  has  grown 
feeble  from  inactivity. 

"God  save  ye,  sorr,"  says  Johnny  as  I 
pass  the  guardian  pigs  at  the  gate. 

"It's  a  fine  night,  Johnny." 

Puff,  puff,  puff,  Johnny  watches  the 
smoke  reflectively. 


Three  old  men  sit  on  the  ledge,  gossiping  monotonously. 
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"It  looks  like  rain,  sorr, "  he  says  at  last. 
"But,  faith,  there's  no  sign  of  it  at  all." 

And  now,  Mrs.  MacGuinness,  her  curios- 
ity aroused,  comes  out  with  a  motherly 
"God  spare  ye,  sorr,"  and  with  Mary  Ann 
in  a  soiled  pink  frock,  and  young  Johnny 
whose  embarrassment  shines  through  the 
crusted  dirt  of  his  face,  and  Bridget  Junior, 
with  tickets  to  sell  for  the  church  raffle,  and 
six  more  following  like  a  flock  of  goslings. 
Mrs.  MacGuinness  is  as  young  as  Johnny  is 
old,  and  to-day  in  her  open  blouse  and  her 
short  skirt  reaching  just  below  her  knees 
she  looks  scarcely  more  than  a  colleen.  I 
tell  her  so. 

"Ah,  go  awn  wid  yer  blarney,"  she  says 
laughing,  "and  me  wid  nine  o'  thim." 

Soon  we're  all  inside,  crowded  in  the 
little  room  with  a  large  fireplace  and  no 
windows,  with  turf-smoke  blowing  out  of 
the  hearth  and  sifting  through  the  door, 
with  three  chairs  for  thirteen,  not  counting 
the  hens,  and  with  an  unmade  cot  showing 
through  the  open  door  of  the  only  other 
room  of  the  cabin. 

The  first  step  in  Ballyomalley  hospital- 
ity is  to  have  a  drink;  it  is  likewise  the 
middle  step  and  the  last  step;  but,  putting 
aside  shebeen  whiskey,  a  combination  I 
should  say  of  railroad  oil  and  alcohol,  I 
contrive  to  satisfy  Mrs.  MacGuinness's 
pride  with  a  pitcher  of  milk.  And  after 
hearing  about  young  Johnny's  fine  work 
at  school,  and  Father  Dan's  most  recent 
kindness,  and  how  the  younger  Clancy  girl 
is  back  from  school  in  Switzerland  and  puts 
on  airs,  "bad  cess  to  her,"  and  how  Mike 
Lyden  was  put  off  his  grazing  land  for 
shooting  a  rabbit,  and  other  startling  bits 
of  pleasant  gossip,  until  it  is  nearly  dark 
outside,  I  start  back  along  the  road,  which 
shows  white  still  in  the  deep  dusk. 

"Ye  arn't  afraid,  are  ye?"  asks  the 
solicitous  Mrs.  MacGuinness. 

"I  didn't  know  there  was  anything  to 
be  afraid  of  in  Ballyomalley." 

"Ye' re  roight,  sorr,"  puts  in  ould 
Johnny.  "There's  no  blaguardin'  here. 
Ye' re  as  safe  as  ye  would  be  in  jail. " 

Yes,  the  loneliest  road  in  rough  Bally- 
omalley is  safer  than  the  main  thorough- 
fares of  our  civilized  cities. 

"It's  a  fine  country,  Johnny." 

"'Tis  the  foinest  counthry  in  the  world 
to  live  in,"  says  ould  Johnny  pridefully, 
and   then   his   philosophy   overcomes   his 


pride.  "Only,  faith,"  he  adds  mourn- 
fully, "ye  can't  live  in  it  at  all." 

"I'll  see  you  again,  Johnny." 

"I  dono,  sorr.  I'm  shiftin'  up.  God 
spare  ye,  sorr.     God  spare  ye." 

Good  people,  the  MacGuinnesses,  and 
the  Clancys  next  door  are  very  like  them, 
and  the  Regans  beyond  and  all  the  rest. 
The  poorest  woman  in  all  Ballyomalley 
might  beg  a  penny  from  you  at  the  corner, 
but  if  you  stopped  at  her  hovel  by  the  road- 
side she  would  probably  give  you  her  last 
crust  merrily.  And  because  Hennessey 
gives  you  two  pennyworth  of  matches  for 
a  ha'penny  don't  try  to  make  him  take  the 
penny  you  have  put  on  the  counter.  He 
will  be  insulted,  and  you  needn't  worry; 
he'll  more  than  get  even  on  something  else. 
It's  one  thing  to  have  things  given  you,  and 
another  to  be  clever  enough  to  get  them 
when  the  other  man  isn't  looking.  This 
difference,  incidentally,  defines  the  class 
distinctions  of  Ballyomalley.  But  here  is 
the  Doctor  again  and  Joe  Mullin,  who  ad- 
mits that  he  hasn't  much  "grammar  nor 
ability,  but  a  small  modicum  of  common 
sense,"  and  whose  great  ambition  is  to  ex- 
plain oratorically  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  "rale  conditions,  the  rale  mis- 
farchunes,  the  rale  desires  of  Ballyomalley 
and  the  disthrict";  and  Father  Dan  from 
down  the  Clennar  road,  tall,  ascetic  Father 
Dan,  with  his  rich  brogue  and  his  firm  jaw 
and  his  kind  heart,  and  Fagan,  J.  P.,  and 
Casey  and  a  few  others,  the  native  aris- 
tocracy of  Ballyomalley,  with  wit  and  im- 
agination and  reminiscence  and  gossip  that 
last  far  into  the  morning. 

Fair  Day  morning  is  warm  and  bright, 
but  the  main  street  dozes  on  until  nearly 
ten  o'clock.  Few  rise  early  in  Ballyo- 
malley. At  last,  at  the  chorus  of  some 
two  dozen  pigs  celebrating  their  triumphal 
entry  into  the  town  the  street  turns  over 
and  yawns  and  looks  about.  A  drove  of 
black  "polly  "  cattle  come  thundering  down 
the  hill  with  the  Clancy  boy  at  their  heels. 
Yes,  sure,  it's  fair  day.  The  Doctor  is 
off  down  the  Clennar  road  to  see  poor  Mrs. 
MacAlpin,  "a  woman  ye  cud  blow  off  the 
palm  o'  yer  hand,"  about  whose  husband 
the  Doctor  says  with  some  contempt, 
"Sure,  I  only  know  him  from  his  teeth 
out."  As  we  tramp  down  the  narrow 
winding  road  we  come  upon  strange  caval- 
cades.    Here  are  the  Regans,  Mrs.  Regan 
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trudging  barefooted  along  the  stony  road, 
her  new  fancy  shawl  a  veritable  rainbow 
of  color  over  her  head,  puffing  soberly  at  a 
short,  black  pipe;  and  Katie  Regan,  bal- 
anced wonderfully  on  the  haunches  of  a 
horse,  with  wicker  paniers  like  great  saddle 
bags  before  her  and  her  bright  purple  skirts 
blowing  in  the  wind;  and  little  Matty  Re- 
gan leading  an  imbecile  donkey  drooping 
with  its  heavy  load;  and  last  of  all  old  Re- 
gan himself,  jolting  along  on  a  bare-backed 
white  mare,  legs  sticking  straight  out,  a 
red  bandana  knotted  tightly  over  some- 
thing precious,  and  held  up  in  his  free  hand 
like  a  danger  signal,  dressed  in  his  Sunday 
best — shapeless  light  tweed  and  tam-o'- 
shanter — and  a  complacent  smile  extend- 
ing across  his  face  to  his  gray  grizzled 
whiskers.  And  now  from  behind  a  bend 
in  the  road  appear  the  MacGuinnesses, 
Bridget  walking  all  the  way  in  with  shoes 
on  and  with  head  high  with  pride  because 
the  Clancy  girl,  the  one  that  "puts  on  airs, 
bad  cess  to  her,"  is  walking  beside  her. 
Bridget  looks  well  this  morning  in  her  new 
red  skirt  and  the  shawl  her  brother  sent 
her  from  America,  where  "he's  doin'  foine, 
dear,  doin'  foine."  And  after  her  come 
the  nine,  the  youngest  six  of  which  are  of 
indefinite  sex.  And  far  behind  comes  ould 
Johnny,  stumping  along,  deep  in  wise 
thoughts,  with  his  dog  at  his  heels.  Here 
are  Riley,  the  lawyer's  brother,  and  his 
young  wife  perched  together  on  the  high 
bare  back  of  a  big  bay  horse.  Here  are 
two  more  of  the  Clancy  sisters  with  a  don- 
key or  two,  and  the  widow  O'Neil  with  a 
protesting  pig  in  a  bag  under  her  arm. 
And  children,  sure  there  are  hundreds  of 
them.  On  the  way  out  to  Mrs.  MacAlpin's 
and  back  we  see  one  man  cutting  spas- 
modically in  a  turf  bog.  For  the  rest  the 
country  is  deserted  for  the  town  and  the 
fair. 

By  the  side  of  the  road  as  we  come  once 
more  into  the  main  street  sits  a  strange 
colleen — all  the  way  from  Clennar,  the 
Doctor  says — her  lithe  figure  bent  grace- 
fully as  she  pulls  a  shapeless  boot  over  her 


slender  ankle  and  long  tapering  foot. 
Poor  girl,  she  won't  be  really  happy  again 
till  she  takes  off  the  murderin'  things  to- 
night and  picks  her  way  down  the  white 
road  toward  Clennar  in  innocent  freedom. 
Mary  Clancy  and  others  who  have  been  be- 
yond the  hills  have  gradually  made  bare 
feet  improper  in  Ballyomalley  town,  at 
least  for  young  girls  with  social  prestige  to 
retain.  And  now  look  at  the  great  black 
eyes  that  twinkle  shyly  up  through  the 
long,  sweeping  lashes.  Och,  Doctor,  come 
along  or  me  heart  will  be  gone  intoirely. 

But  look  across  the  field  by  the  river 
now;  look  at  the  irregular  lines  of  cattle, 
and  about  them  in  bright  colors  the  flower 
of  Ballyomalley  society  bargaining,  gossip- 
ing or  sitting  in  groups  on  little  hillocks 
enjoying  silently  the  monthly  holiday, 
while  beyond  in  the  market-place  an  old- 
clothes  man  from  the  big  city  down  the 
line  is  addressing  a  mixed  group,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  pigs'  squeals  and  a 
heated  argument  between  old  Martin  Hal- 
loran  and  a  man  from  Clennar.  What's 
the  row  over  there?  Little  Willie  Hennes- 
sey has  given  a  drink  to  the  wrong  man  in 
the  crowd,  and  the  visitor  who  has  paid 
his  threepence  is  clamoring  for  his  whiskey. 

"Here,"  says  Willie,  picking  up  an  old 
tin  that  some  one  has  dropped,  "hould 
that,  sorr,  and  I'll  find  ye  this  toime. " 

And  away  he  scuds  for  the  liquor,  and 
although,  when  he  returns,  there  are  an 
astonishing  number  of  men  standing  near 
by  with  tins  of  various  kinds  in  their  hands, 
Willie  goes  straight  to  the  right  man,  because 
"sure,  none  o'  the  rest  of  thim  had  a  ragged 
edge  like  that,"  as  he  explains  proudly. 

And  so  the  hours  hurry  by  till  my  day 
in  Ballyomalley  is  over  and  I  must  slip 
away  while  no  one  is  looking.  You  would 
never  get  away  if  you  tried  to  say  good- 
bye in  Ballyomalley,  for  every  one  from 
Father  Rourke  and  Father  Dan  and  the 
Doctor  and  Fagan,  J.  P.,  down  to  ould 
Johnny  and  Pat  Gleason  would  insist  on 
your  having  a  deouch  a  dhorrus,  the  drink 
of  the  door  or  parting  drink,  with  him. 
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HE  early  French  ex- 
plorers called  it 
the  Ouisconsin. 
The  historians  and 
geographers  call  it 
the  Wisconsin. 
The  river  men 
called  it  always 
the  Wisconse,  or 
sometimes,  affec- 
tionately, "the  Old  Wisconse."  It  is  a  river 
big  in  history,  ancient  and  modern,  adven- 
turous and  commercial.  It  carried  the  seeds 
of  civilization  into  the  Mississippi  valley, 
and  it  has  brought  down  millions  of  wealth 
since  civilization  came.  It  bore  the  apos- 
tles of  the  Church  into  the  wilderness 
in  the  early  days,  ar.d  since  then  it  has 
floated  into  Congress  many  a  merchant  who 
found  wealth  in  the  predatory  commerce 
that  once  lined  its  shores.  Its  stained 
waters  ripple  and  roar,  rush  and  glide 
between  banks  hung  thick  with  deeds  of 
daring.  Its  banks  are  lined  with  graves, 
too,  though  the  grasses  now  are  covering 
these  graves,  making  them  ready  for  the 
great  oblivion  which  in  time  will  enshroud 
the  story  of  the  Old  Wisconse  and  the  bold 
men  who  once  knew  and  loved  it. 

Of  the  river  men  there  were  certain  clans. 
At  the  head  of  the  streams,  when  the  spring 
thaws  had  loosened  the  floods,  there  came 
to  the  rcllways  of  the  logs  the  river  runners, 
river  jacks,  or  river  rats,  French  half- 
breeds,  Indians,  mongrels,  representatives 
of  all  races,  hardy  men  who  lived  in  ice 
water  and  ate  five  meals  a  day  until  they 
had  the  logs  down  to  the  mill  booms. 
After  the  mills,  high  up  on  the  great  water- 
ways, had  ripped  the  logs  into  boards  and 
timber,  another  gens  of  the  dauntless  took 
up  the  labor  and  carried  the  core  of  the 
ancient  forest  down  the  Old  Wisconse  into 


the  Mississippi;  and  so  on  to  any  river 
town  where  there  was  a  market  for  sawn 
lumber.  As  distinct  in  their  way  as  the 
tribe  of  the  ancient  keelboatmen,  ar.d  quite 
apart  from  the  log-drivers  of  the  upper 
waters,  these  raftsmen  of  the  Wisconsin, 
in  their  time,  were  a  class  of  half-wild 
men,  like  to  the  trappers  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  cowboys  of  the  plains.  They 
came  from  all  ranks  and  all  sections  that 
could  raise  brave  and  brawny  men,  in 
whose  nostrils  the  scent  of  danger  was  as 
stimulating  as  wine.  No  calling  was  more 
dangerous  than  theirs,  and  none  of  the 
bold  men  which  "the  Father  of  Waters" 
from  time  to  time  has  known  were  more 
bold  than  they.  From  the  mills  in  the  pine 
forest  to  the  mouth  of  the  "Big  River" 
they  were  known;  and  New  Orleans  to 
them  was  Mecca  as  much  as  to  the  keel- 
boatmen  of  eld,  although  St.  Louis  was  the 
farthest  terminus  of  any  rafting  journey. 
Their  hard  dollars  went  gayly  into  the 
pockets  of  the  gamblers  on  the  lower  river; 
and  after  each  trip  they  came  back  north 
again  without  a  cent  and  ready  for  another 
voyage. 

As  the  steamboat  pilot  knew  each  bar 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  so  the  raftsmen 
knew  each  ripple  and  rock  and  shallow  of 
the  Old  Wisconse.  The  Little  Bull,  the 
Grand,  the  Conant — one  of  the  pitches  of 
the  Grand — a  score  of  fast  waters  where 
the  red  flood  broke  into  tawny  white,  and 
roared  and  called  and  dared  any  who 
might  undertake  an  adventuring — all  these 
were  known  to  the  last  item  by  the  men 
who  took  down  the  perishable  and  precious 
product  of  the  mills.  They  were  bold  men 
and  honest  as  well,  like  to  the  cowboys  of 
the  old  trail,  who  cared  for  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  property  with  no  owner  to 
lend  a  watchful  eye.    The  owner  of  the 
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raft  of  pine  had  nothing  to  do  with  its 
transport.  He  hired  men  who,  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  were  bound  to  him  and  his  inter- 
ests, though  it  might  cost  them  limb  or 
life.  Danger  was  present  for  them  every 
moment  of  the  journey,  danger  from  the 
breaking  of  a  line,  the  grinding  of  two  sec- 
tions, the  dashing  to  pieces  of  a  raft  on  a 
rapid,  the  parting  of  a  mooring  hawser — 
any  of  a  score  of  perils  which  lurk  ever 
around  Titanic  bulks  and  powers.  Hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  tons,  borne  relent- 
lessly on  by  the  strong  flood  of  these  great 
rivers — there  was  a  mighty  momentum, 
which  was  to  be  handled,  checked,  guided 
and  controlled  for  hundreds  of  miles  by 
men  who  did  not  own  a  sliver  of  pine,  and 
who  would  have  nothing  but  the  coats  on 
their  backs  when  they  came  back  from 
their  work  in  its  safe  conduct. 

Of  the  fast  waters  of  the  Old  Wisconse 
between  the  mills  and  the  Mississippi  River 
the  rapids  of  the  Little  Bull  were  most 
dreaded  by  the  raftsmen.  You  see  them 
to-day  as  you  pass  by  on  shore,  but  not  as 
they  once  were,  for  countless  charges  of 
dynamite  have  done  their  work.  Ridges 
of  crested  foam,  white  whirlpools  you  may 
see,  and  knife-like  currents  slashing  at  the 
bowlders  which  still  rear  their  heads  in  the 
tawny  torrent.  You  may  see  to-day  a 
long,  smooth  break  in  the  flood  at  the  head 
of  the  rapids,  where  a  dam  and  a  boom 
hold  back  the  logs.  Below  them  comes  a 
pitch  of  mad  water,  which  makes  an  in- 
shoot  to  the  left  sheer  to  the  face  of  a  rock 
wall,  where  the  water  breaks  and  rebounds 
and  lies  shattered  before  it  gathers  and 
goes  on.  A  vaunting  canoeman,  safe  on 
the  shore  whence  he  gazed,  once  declared 
he  should  like  to  make  the  descent  of  these 
rapids  in  his  canoe.  Near  him  was  a 
dweller  of  the  north  wocds,  who  said,  "If 
you  knew  how  much  pine  and  how  many 
men  were  lost  here  in  the  early  days,  how 
many  river  boats  were  broken  on  these 
rocks,  you  would  not  talk  of  canoes. 
There  were  the  graves,  one  time" — and 
he  pointed  a  gnarled  hand. 

To-day  even  the  name  cf  the  Little  Bull 
has  vanished,  and  there  are  towns  along 
that  section  of  the  river  whose  names  the 
old  raftsmen  do  not  know.  But  they  re- 
member the  Little  Bull  of  old,  and  know 
where  it  curved  like  a  snake,  and  dashed 
into  the  rock-wall  on  the  left,  and  split 


upon  a  great  bowlder  in  the  center,  and  so 
gathered  into  a  copper-stained  flood  below 
and  rushed  through  a  narrow  channel — 
worse  even  than  the  Conant,  they  would 
tell  you.  They  remember  especially  the 
big  bowlder  in  midstream,  which  you  can- 
not see  to-day,  since  the  dynamite  has  done 
for  it — the  rock  where  raft  after  raft  hung 
and  broke,  and  where  man  after  man  went 
into  the  yeast  and  never  came  out  again. 
It  was  far  below  that  they  would  perhaps 
find  the  body,  bruised  and  blackened. 
When  they  did  so  they  took  it  to  the  bluff 
top,  the  river  man's  invariable  place  of 
burial,  and  marked  "Jim"  or  "Dan"  or 
some  such  name  upon  a  board  or  upon  an 
oar-blade — the  raftsman's  usual  monu- 
ment— knowing  no  better  name  for  their 
comrade,  and  not  always  knowing  whence 
he  came  or  who  might  mourn  him.  There 
is  no  record  of  these  victims  of  the  Little 
Bull,  the  only  known  historian  having 
passed  away. 

Once  a  hawser  parted  as  they  were  warp- 
ing down  a  raft 'Section  at  the  top  of  the 
Little  Bull,  and  as  it  whipped  out  straight 
and  swung  around — the  dreaded  accident 
of  rafting — the  old  steersman  Jack,  who 
was  at  the  sweep,  was  caught  by  the  flying 
end  and  his  leg  was  cut  off  at  the  thigh 
as  though  by  a  mighty  blade.  Work 
was  not  for  him,  but  he  was  not  left  help- 
less. The  men  of  the  river  were  an  unor- 
ganized mutual  society.  The  hats  brought 
back  five  hundred  dollars;  and  as  express- 
ing their  idea  of  ease  and  opulence,  they 
bought  their  crippled  comrade  a  saloon  at 
the  nearest  town.  Here  he  lived  for  years, 
declaring  that  not  he  but  the  river  boys 
owned  the  place;  and  telling  betimes  of 
some  of  the  deeds  of  these  boys  as  he  had 
seen  them.  But  Jack  has  long  since  passed 
away,  and  is  to-day,  let  us  hope,  beside  the 
still  waters.  Those  who  knew  him,  the 
men  of  his  breed,  are  scattered  to  the  ends 
of  the  world,  and  no  historian  of  the  Little 
Bull  remains. 

William  Wood,  to-day  a  dweller  in  a 
quiet  countryside  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin, 
could  tell  of  the  rafting  days,  if  he  so  de- 
sired, though  he  would  laugh  at  the  thought 
that  they  offered  anything  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. When  the  railroads  came  into  the 
pine  forests  and  the  rafts  ceased  to  run,  he 
drifted  to  the  plains,  punched  cows,  drove 
stage  and  was  Westerner  for  a  time.     He 
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joined  a  circus  then,  and  later,  in  disgust 
at  the  tameness  cf  things  to-day,  adopted 
a  fixed  abode.  Even  now  once  in  a  while 
he  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  look  into  the  red 
waters  of  the  Old  Wisconse. 

Six  feet  three  and  over  two  hundred 
pounds  in  weight,  soft  of  speech  and  blue 
of  eye,  William  Wood  early  received  wel- 
come in  the  clan  of  the  raftsmen;  and  he 
early  got  training  enough  to  leave  him 
clear  of  head  and  strong  of  arm  and  ready 
of  resource  at  the  sharp  instant  of  danger. 
It  was  he  who  steered  by  starlight  past  the 
Devil's  cave  at  The  Dells,  where  the  In- 
dians said  the  river  went  under  the  earth 
far  away,  and  that  men  and  boats  swept 
under  the  rock-face  there  never  came  out 
again.  "I  never  did  believe  that,"  said 
William  Wood.  Indeed,  imagination  built 
no  terrors  for  him.  At  the  chute  of  a  big 
dam  where  the  rafts  ran  through  he  was 
once  midway  when  he  heard  a  warning  cry. 
A  twenty-foot  oar  shaft  had  fouled  under 
the  end  of  a  log  and  was,  by  the  slow  thrust 
of  the  great  raft,  bent  into  a  vast  bow.  It 
sprang  free  and  caught  him  in  the  back  as 
he  turned,  with  a  blow  which  might  have 
killed  an  ox.  The  spring  of  the  shaft  threw 
him  twenty  feet  into  the  air  and  into  forty 
feet  of  water  below  the  dam.  He  accepted 
this  situation  much  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
"I  went  down  until  I  could  see  the  rocks 
on  the  bottom,  as  big  as  meeting-houses," 
he  said.  "I  looked  up  and  could  see  the 
bottom  of  cur  raft  coming  over.  I  knew 
that  I  must  not  come  up  under  that,  so  I 
swam  off  to  one  side.  I  shot  up  like  a  ccrk, 
half  way  out  of  the  water,  one  of  the  boys 
told  me,  and  when  they  pulled  me  out,  for 
some  reason  the  blood  ran  out  of  my  r.cse 
and  ears.  That  might  have  been  from  the 
blow  of  the  oar,  though  I  thought  it  was 
from  going  so  deep  into  the  water.  I 
didn't  feel  bigger  around  than  a  potato, 
down  in  there." 

There  was  a  story  that,  on  the  Con  ant, 
once  upon  a  time,  a  raft  had  gone  to  pieces 
and  left  a  man  high  and  dry  upon  a  rock 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  rapids.  He  was 
there  for  four  days,  and  when  at  length 
they  got  him  off  he  was  a  maniac.  "That 
Swede,"  said  William  Wood,  "must  have 
been  weak-minded.  There  was  nothing 
for  him  to  get  foolish  about.  He  might 
have  known  the  boys  would  get  him  off 
some  time."    He  sometimes  discussed  this 


incident  with  his  friend  Hunt,  another  blue- 
eyed  man,  who  had  with  him  more  than 
once  made  the  trip  down  the  river  to  Han- 
nibal. 

"Now,  I  wonder  what  made  that  fellow 
on  the  Conant  get  foolish,"  meditated 
William  Wood. 

"I  dunno,"  Hunt  would  answer.  "He 
might  have  got  pretty  hungry.  But  now, 
say,  say  now,  if  that  had  been  the  big  reck 
in  the  middle  of  the  Little  Bull,  I  guess  he'd 
be  there  yet,  wouldn't  he?"  They  laughed 
at  this  often.  "Say  now,  if  that  was  there 
in  the  Little  Bull " 

At  the  mills  they  made  up  the  big  rafts 
according  to  a  certain  system.  A  crib  was 
made  of  boards,  say,  sixteen  feet  long,  and 
was  built  in  layers,  cob-house  fashion,  until 
it  was  perhaps  a  couple  of  feet  deep,  all 
fastened  by  long  hardwood  pegs.  Seven 
of  these  cribs  made  a  "piece";  and  three 
pieces,  side  by  side,  lashed  together  by 
lines  fastened  to  the  boats,  made  what  was 
called  a  "Wisconsin  river  raft."  That  was 
about  as  large  as  a  raft  could  be  and  run 
safely  the  various  dams  and  bars  and  rap- 
ids. After  they  got  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconse  the  men  would  shift  these  pieces 
and  bunch  up  a  number  of  Wisconsin  river 
rafts  into  one  vast,  slow-moving  snake  of 
sawn  timbers,  a  thing  of  terror  to  all  the 
steamboats  on  the  river,  until  at  last  it 
found  its  destination,  perhaps  tying  up  at 
some  bayou  far  down  toward  St.  Louis. 
Once  such  a  raft  piled  up  on  the  middle 
pier  of  the  Dubuque  bridge,  and  ran  up  the 
abutment  to  the  bridge  floor,  frightening 
half  to  death  some  three  hundred  gaping 
folk  who  had  come  out  to  see  the  wild  men 
go  through.  But  that  was  merely  an  in- 
cident. It  was  merely  an  incident  if  at 
night  the  men,  asleep  and  forgetful  of  the 
green  lights  which  ought  to  show  that  they 
were  running,  awoke  under  a  volley  of 
profanity  and  saw  looming  before  them  the 
bow  of  some  river  steamer,  whose  captain 
and  pilot  objurgated  them  by  all  the  saints 
of  the  river  to  have  a  better  care  for  the 
observance  of  the  law.  It  was  an  incident 
accepted  as  part  of  the  work  if  the  batteau 
was  forced  to  run  out  some  dark  night  and 
carry  a  mooring-line  ashore  for  the  giant 
task  of  tying  up  the  ponderous  raft.  Wil- 
liam Wood  and  his  partner  Hunt  were 
usually  in  the  batteau  when  such  work  was 
on  hand.    Once  they  pulled  down  a  half 
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mile  of  telegraph  poles  by  mistake,  in  the 
dark;  and  often  they  would  pull  out  by 
the  roots  some  giant  tree,  upon  which  they 
would  later  perch  like  so  many  muskrats, 
bobbing  along  on  the  black  flood,  until 
some  boat  could  find  them  and  take  up 
again  the  matter  of  finding  a  tree  that 
would  "hold."  "Not  so  bad  as  if  this  were 
on  the  Little  Bull,"  they  laughed  to  each 
other  in  the  dark. 

Quiet  enough  for  the  most  part  was  the 
raftsman's  life  on  the  lower  river,  when  the 
men  in  their  little  board  tents  on  the  mov- 
ing island  of  pine  timbers  growled  away  the 
hours  of  inactivity.  That  was  when  the 
new  men,  or  "suckers,"  as  they  were  called, 
would  eat  steadily  at  the  cook's  awning 
and  drink  at  the  ice-water  barrel — which 
Wood  and  Hunt  would  never  do,  for  they 
knew  that  it  meant  chills  and  ague.  The 
new  men  would  know  better  the  next  trip. 
Perhaps  on  that  trip  or  the  one  after 
they  might  learn  to  take  the  plunge  into 
the  breaking  water  of  a  rapid,  breast- 
deep,  over  the  groaning  raft,  and  scorn  to 
touch  the  "sucker-line" — the  rope  stretched 
across  the  raft  for  the  timid  to  hold  on  to 
in  bad  waters.  Now,  on  the  Little  Bull 
this  sucker-line  was  most  useful.  In  spite 
of  it  many  and  many  a  new  man  was  swept 
off  and  lost.  Aye,  and  many  an  old  man, 
too,  brave  and  strong  as  any.  The  line  of 
graves  on  the  bluff  doubled  back  presently, 
as  raft  after  raft  came  through. 

As  to  that  rock  in  midstream  toward  the 
tail  of  the  rapids,  where  the  waters  split 
and  so  dropped  around  down  the  chute — 
it  was  known  that  no  boat  could  live  there; 
and  no  man  could  pass  there  except  on  the 
floor  of  the  great  cribs  of  pine.  Even  thus, 
accident  was  imminent  every  moment  until 
the  rocks  were  passed  and  the  lower  chan- 
nel was  run,  and  the  men  might  breathe 
once  more  and  say,  "Well,  anyway,  we  are 
below  the  Little  Bull!"  After  that  there 
was  no  equal  danger,  not  even  on  the 
Grand,  not  even  on  the  Conant,  where  this 
unspeakably  weak-minded  Swede  had  once 
gone  crazy — just  because  he  was  left  alone 
four  days  in  mid-current,  on  a  rock  as  big  as 
a  tablecloth,  with  devilsof  mad  water  mock- 
ing him  night  and  day !  Now,  if  that  had  been 
on  the  Little  Bull — ah,  that  was  different. 
That  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  Little  Bull 
rapids — "Well,"  said  Wood  and  Hunt  to  each 
other,  "if  a  man  got  thrown  up  there " 


But  on  one  trip,  as  they  eased  down  the 
great  raft  Number  Three  with  the  sweeps 
and  lines,  and  tied  up  above  the  rapids  to 
take  a  look  down  below,  there — there,  alone 
in  the  wilderness  of  pine,  alone  in  the  wil- 
derness of  the  tawny  waters,  as  the  scouts 
looked  out  and  saw  from  the  iron-bound 
shore  of  the  pinching  walls — was  a  man,  a 
man  on  the  top  of  the  lone  rock  in  the 
rapids  of  the  Little  Bull ! 

He  was  lying  down  when  they  first  saw 
him,  but  stood  up  as  they  came  abreast. 
They  called  back  and  forth;  but  what 
voice  could  be  heard  there?  The  man 
shook  his  head  and  lay  down  again.  He 
knew  there  was  no  hope.  Across  the  bends 
below  the  Little  Bull  rapids  the  men  went 
down  to  see  what  there  was  on  the  river 
below  them.  They  met  a  straggler  from  a 
raft  which  had  gone  through  in  fragments 
— from  one  of  whose  fragments  this  man 
had  been  cast  up  by  the  flood  and  thrown 
miraculously,  or  devilishly,  to  the  edge  of 
the  rock  in  midstream,  where  he  had 
caught  and  clambered  as  the  section  of 
the  raft  crashed  and  ground  on  past  and 
through.  He  had  been  left  alone  there, 
beyond  all  reach.  "Five  days,"  the  strag- 
gler chattered.  "What  could  we  do? 
Didn't  we  try?  We  threw  him  bread  off 
of  the  last  section,  as  the  cook's  tent  came 
by.  Get  him  a  line?  We  couldn't  get  him 
a  line.  We  couldn't  get  there  in  any  boat 
— now  you  know  that.  We  had  to  leave 
him.  Now,  we  could  not  stop  the  raft  for 
him!    What  do  you  take  us  for?" 

"You  are  d cowards!"  so  spoke  Wil- 
liam Wood  calmly;  and  his  partner  Hunt, 
near  to  him,  looked  coldly  at  the  babbler 
from  his  own  cold  blue  eye.  Then  they 
went  back  to  the  raft  and  spoke  to  its  cap- 
tain. 

By  this  time  all  the  men  of  the  down- 
coming  raft  were  gathered  on  the  bank, 
shouting,  shaking  their  heads,  milling 
about  like  cattle.  Brave,  strong  men  they 
were,  but  not  brave  and  strong  enough  to 
dare  this  torrent  of  the  Little  Bull;  though 
there,  weak  now,  hardly  raising  his  head 
any  longer,  lay  one  of  their  kind,  of  their 
own  kith  and  kin  of  the  river,  a  man  who 
without  doubt  could  show  the  trade  mark, 
the  callus  of  the  oar-shaft  in  his  palm. 
They  could  see  that  he  was  clad  only  in 
shirt  and  trousers.  His  hat  of  course  was 
gone,  for  no  river  man  ever  wore  a  hat. 
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They  stood  there  now,  these  giants,  woolen- 
shirted,  spike-shod,  burned  red  with  the 
sun,  their  hair  matted,  their  eyes  narrowed 
in  the  light.  They  talked  among  them- 
selves about  this  thing.  Here  was  a  man 
abandoned  by  his  own  raft.  Must  they 
run  through  and  finish  the  river  with  that 
thought  behind  them!     By  God! 

But  none  of  them  went  into  any  manner 
of  hysterics.  They  looked  coolly  at  the 
problem.  But  even  these  old  men  shook 
their  heads.  They  knew  that  no  raft  sec- 
tion could  be  warped  down  there.  It 
would  be  swept  away  by  a  thousand  giants. 
They  could  rush  by,  shouting,  ten  yards 
wide  of  him.  If  they  threw  him  a  line,  if 
he  should  spring  and  try  to  swim,  he  must 
perish.  That  he  was  not  crazed,  that  he 
was  a  cool-headed  river  man,  they  knew, 
because  he  had  not  tried  to  swim.  That 
would  have  meant  only  another  grave  with 
an  oar-blade  at  its  head. 

"I'd  give  the  raft  if  we  could  get  that 
fellow  off  there,"  said  the  captain  of  Num- 
ber Three.  He  looked  about  him  silent- 
ly; but  for  once  eyes  were  turned  away. 
William  Wood  was  standing  studying  the 
currents,  looking  at  the  farther  limb  of  the 
split  flood,  where  the  water  ran  in  a  strong, 
stiff  arch,  rigid  from  its  flung  speed.  After 
a  time  he  turned  to  the  captain  and  re- 
marked, as  he  took  a  chew  of  plug,  "I 
shouldn't  wonder,  Jim,  if  we  could  get  that 
fellow  off.'.' 

The  captain  was  a  rough  man,  but  emo- 
tion choked  him  and  he  could  not  talk. 
No  one  there  said  anything  about  heroism 
or  about  reward.  "By  God!  Billy,"  said 
Jim  at  length,  "I  wish — I  wish  we  could. 
But  I  don't  ask  it.  It  ought  not  to  be 
asked  of  any  man." 

"Oh,  hell!"  remarked  William  Wood. 

As  he  turned  and  walked  up  the  bank 
toward  the  head  of  the  rapids  he  was  hand- 
ing his  watch  and  money  to  a  friend;  not 
to  Hunt,  for  Hunt  was  doing  the  same 
thing  as  he  walked  close  to  Wood. 

The  men  knew  there  was  to  be  another 
sacrifice,  but  it  was  not  in  their  creed  to 
prevent  any  man  in  his  will. 

"Get  the.  boat  off!"  ordered  William 
Wood;  and  then  they  muttered,  for  they 
saw  that  his  plan  was  to  try  to  run  by  in 
the  batteau,  close  enough  to  catch  the  man 
as  he  might  jump.  And  they  knew  no 
boat  could  run  it  and  live  through. 


"Some  oars  now,"  said  William  quietly; 
"and  say,  boys,  get  me  the  best  you  can. 
I  mustn't  break  an  oar — not  out  there." 

So  they  brought  him  a  pair  of  ash  oars, 
strong  enough  apparently  for  any  purpose; 
but  not  strong  enough  for  the  work  in  hand 
and  the  men  who  were  to  do  it.  They  were 
thrown,  boat  and  all,  bodily  in  at  the  head 
of  the  last  rush  of  the  swollen  river,  above 
where  it  split  over  the  lone  reck  where  lay 
the  prisoner.  The  man  made  ready  as  he 
saw  this,  crouching  at  the  edge  to  spring. 
He  was  cool,  and  knew  just  how  the  plan 
must  work.  But  the  oar  broke — just  at 
the  head  of  the  forking  flood!  The  mighty 
arm  of  William  Wood,  sweeping  savagely 
at  the  shaft  to  swing  the  long  batteau  over 
to  the  farther  current,  snapped  the  ashen 
shaft  short ! 

But  now  see  what  miracles  at  times  rise 
up  to  protect  the  brave!  The  boat  was 
swept  down  toward  the  left-hand  side, 
toward  the  rock-wall  and  the  massed  foam 
where  so  many  men  had  perished.  The 
men  of  raft  Number  Three  were  silent. 
Then  they  roared  and  ran  below  toward 
the  tail  of  the  rapids,  and  caught  boat  and 
men  together  and  carried  them  back  up 
the  shore  again.  Just  at  the  edge  of  the 
break  on  the  wall,  Wood  had  thrown  in 
the  remaining  oar,  and  in  some  giant  way, 
some  miraculous  way,  had  swung  the 
boat  out  far  enough  to  be  caught  in  the 
current  below  the  sucking  whirlpool;  and 
so  they  were  carried  through. 

"You  did  well,  Billy,"  said  the  captain 
of  Number  Three.  "I  don't  blame  you  for 
not  getting  to  the  rock.  No  man  could  do 
more  than  you  did.  And  no  man  ever  went 
through  there  twice  alive  in  any  boat. 
What?    No,  no,  I  tell  you!" 

But  William  Wood  was  now  dull  red 
with  anger.  "Such  oars!"  he  said.  "Go 
on  now,  up  the  hill  to  the  Swede's,  and  get 
me  a  pair  of  real  oars." 

They  knew  then  that  he  would  attempt 
it  once  more,  and  so  set  off  up  the  hill  to 
the  Swede's,  and  got  a  pair  of  heavier  oars. 
William  Wood  stuck  the  blade  of  each 
under  a  log,  and  the  shaft  over  another  log, 
and  threw  his  two  hundred  pounds  of  bone 
and  muscle  on  it.  "They'll  do,"  said  he. 
"Get  ready  again." 

So  they  carried  them  down  again  bodily, 
boat  and  all,  and  flung  them  into  the  flood 
of  the  Wisconse,  as  do  the  Siwashes  their 
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kayaks  when  the  sea  rolls  high  against  the 
cliffs;  and,  tossed  light  as  kayak  on  any 
sea,  the  long  river  batteau  swept  down 
once  more  before  a  score  of  men  who  knew 
that  miracles  did  not  happen  twice  of  any 
summer  morning. 

But  again  the  miracle  did  occur,  that 
miracle  which  now  and  then  rewards  pure 
courage.  The  boat  hung  undecided  for 
one-half  second  as  the  great  shoulders  of 
Wood  swept  back,  holding  it  against  the 
might  even  of  the  Old  Wisconse.  The  boat 
dropped  down  stern  first,  hesitated,  crawled, 
then  darted,  racing  by  the  farther  edge  of 
the  rock,  safe  in  the  right-hand  channel  this 
time.  Then  a  great  roar  went  up  from 
the  rocky  bank.  The  man  on  the  bowlder 
crouched,  craned,  shrank  down,  and,  at  the 
precise  moment,  leaped.  Hunt  caught 
him  somehow  and  jerked  him  over  the  gun- 
wale. Oars  again  now,  hard!  and  at  last 
the  batteau  came  through  once  more,  and 
they  caught  it  below — shouting,  beside 
themselves  in  their  wonder  and  joy  that 
this  man  had  not  been  left  to  die — this  man 
with  the  callus  in  his  palm;  who  now,  by 
the  way,  had  fainted  in  the  bottom  of  the 


boat.  He  was  not  weak-minded;  but  it  is 
long,  five  days,  with  no  food  for  three  days, 
with  the  nights  cold,  and  with  that  thought 
ever  present  that  one's  friends  have  aban- 
doned one  to  die. 

But  this  man  was  not  weak-bodied  or 
weak-minded  enough  to  go  crazed  from  his 
experience.  Instead  he  simply  went  back 
to  work;  and  presently  he  disappeared,  as 
did  many  of  his  fellows  on  the  old  Wisconse. 

"I  have  often  tried  to  think  of  that  fel- 
low's name,"  said  William  Wood;  "but  I 
can't  remember  it.  1  don't  know  as  I  ever 
asked  what  it  was.  But  I  know  it  was 
Hunt  who  was  in  the  boat  with  me.  I 
don't  know  what  became  of  Hunt,  either. 
He  was  a  good  fighter,  I  remember.  Why, 
once  down  at  New  Orleans " 

To-day  William  Wood  is  keeper  of  a 
coveted  trout  stream  in  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin— which,  by  the  way,  is  a  stream 
well  protected.  Tall  and  strong  and  quiet 
of  speech  he  still  is;  but  so  fair  is  he,  and 
so  just  of  nature,  that  the  most  of  the  men 
whom  he  throws  into  the  river  for  trespass- 
ing come  in  time  to  admit  that  he  was 
gentle  as  he  could  be. 
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WHAT  lessons  has  a  winter  exhi- 
bition, like  the  one  held  annually 
in  New  York,  to  teach  the  amateur 
breeder  or  the  man  or  woman  not  yet  en- 
tered among  the  ranks  of  poultry  breeders? 
What  can  he  or  she  learn  of  value  by 
attending  such  an  exhibition? 

One  of  the  first,  because  most  obvious, 
lessons  to  be  learned  will  be  the  great  di- 
versity, in  size,  figure,  color  and  other 
characteristics,  exhibited  by  the  various 
breeds  and  varieties.    There  will  be  seen 


Brahmas  of  twelve,  fifteen  cr  more  pounds' 
weight  in  contrast  with  Bantams  of  no 
greater  a  number  of  ounces,  a  sixteen  to  one 
ratio  which  will  not  trouble  political  par- 
ties; Cochins  so  compact  as  almost  to  re- 
semble a  feathery  ball,  and  Games  as  lean 
and  lank  and  long  as  a  greyhound;  colors 
from  pure  white  to  jet  black,  with  all  in- 
termediate shades,  and  arranged  in  solid 
masses,  narrow  stripings,  crescentic  pencil- 
ings,  straight  bars,  and  round  spots;  heads, 
lean  and  clean,  and  heads  adorned  with 
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fluffy  crowns,  like  great  chrysanthemums; 
combs  single,  rose,  cup-shaped,  leaf,  pea; 
shanks  bare,  lightly  feathered  and  heavily 
feathered;  feathers  webless,  like  fur  or 
down,  and  feathers  stiff  and  hard,  like 
whalebone.  All  this  diversity  is  evidence 
of  the  plasticity  of  the  fowl,  for  all  these 
breeds  and  varieties  trace  their  pedigree 
back  to  a  common  ancestor.  It  is  evidence 
of  a  susceptibility  to  change,  and  that  this 
change  may  take  divers  and  diverse  direc- 
tions. It  is  proof  of  the  possibility  of  im- 
provement. If  all  the  fowls  were  alike,  if 
diversity  did  not  exist,  poultry  breeding 
would  lose  its  fascination  for  breeders  and 
would  lack  the  possibility  of  increased 
profits  for  the  practical  poultry  keeper. 
So  that,  while  this  diversity  is  at  first  con- 
fusing to  the  observer,  further  reflection 
discloses  that  it  is  the  means  through  which 
improved  fowls  are  produced  and  increased 
profits  attained. 

The  next  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  the 
specimens  of  any  variety  are  not  alike. 
The  first  glance  sees  only  their  harmony — 
all  look  alike,  but  further  inspection  shows 
that  great  diversity  exists  among  these 
seemingly  so  similar  fowls.  While  the 
differences  are  not  so  marked  as  between 


different  breeds,  yet,  as  they  are  carefully 
studied,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  specimens 
vary  in  many  and  important  particulars. 
Some  are  larger  than  others;  some  have 
more  perfect  combs;  some  are  more  regu- 
larly and  evenly  marked  in  their  plumage; 
some  are  more  compact  in  body;  some  have 
longer  legs.  Here,  then,  is  further  proof 
of  the  power  to  vary;  further  evidence  cf 
susceptibility  to  improvement.  And  this 
is,  for  most  men,  the  most  important  varia- 
tion. Few  men  care  or  hope  to  create  new 
breeds  or  varieties,  but  all  desire  to  improve 
some  one  particular  breed  or  variety.  And 
this  they  see  can  be  done,  because  it  has 
been  done. 

Still  another  lesson  to  be  learned  is  the 
difference  between  breed  and  variety.  One 
sees,  for  example,  the  Wyandotte  breed 
in  its  several  varieties.  Here  are  fowls 
clothed  in  pure  white  plumage,  in  solid 
black,  in  rich  buff,  in  white  feathers  with 
a  black  lacing,  in  golden  bay  feathers  mar- 
gined with  black,  in  white  with  hackles 
striped  with  black,  and  tail  and  wings  re- 
lieved by  the  same  color,  and  in  plumage 
with  beautiful  pencilings  following  the  con- 
tour of  the  web  of  the  feather,  on  a  body 
color  of  gray  or  a  reddish  brown.  All  these 
fowls,  however  diversified  in  color  and 
markings,  possess  certain  characteristics  in 
common.  They  all  have  rose  combs,  rather 
short  legs,  very  compact  bodies  and  are  of 
medium  weight.  They  differ  in  color,  but 
are  alike  in  figure.  The  common  are  the 
breed  characteristics,  the  color  and  mark- 
ings separate  the  breed  into  distinct  vari- 
eties. Hence  has  arisen  the  maxim,  com- 
mon among  poultry  men,  that  "Shape 
makes  the  breed,  color  the  variety."  This 
knowledge  will  be  of  value  to  the  amateur, 
because  it  will  teach  him  that  of  any  breed 
he  can  obtain  a  variety  of  almost  any  de- 
sired color,  and,  therefore,  a  variety  suit- 
able to  almost  any  situation  and  surround- 
ings. 

Yet  another  lesson  to  be  learned  is  the 
characteristics  of  the  different  breeds.  The 
Brahmas  and  the  Cochins  are  the  largest 
fowls,  and  if  great  size  be  desired,  they 
can  be  selected.  If  a  medium-sized  fowl 
be  preferred,  a  fowl  that  will  produce  a 
goodly  number  of  eggs  and  at  the  same  time 
furnish  respectable  poultry  for  the  table, 
one  can  study  the  American  class,  with 
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its  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Javas, 
Dominiques  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  These 
fowls  differ  somewhat  in  characteristics, 
but  all  are  cf  medium  size.  The  Javas, 
when  properly  bred,  are  a  trifle  the  largest, 
longest  in  body  and  longest  in  leg;  the 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 
come  next  in  size;  the  Wyandottes  are  the 
most  blocky  in  build  and  produce  the 
plumpest  bodies  when  dressed;  the  Dom- 
iniques are  the  smallest,  but  closely  ap- 
proach the  Wyandottes  in  size;  the  latter 
two  breeds  have  rose  combs,  the  others 
single  combs;  all  lay  tinted  eggs,  varying 
in  shade  from  almost  white  to  chocolate 
brown,  and  the  eggs  are  all  of  a  mar- 
ketable size.  By  comparing  these  breeds, 
side  by  side,  the  observer  will  be  enabled 
to  make  a  more  intelligent  selection  of  a 
variety  than  he  could  make  from  the  most 
exact  and  elaborate  description.  Or  if  not 
a  medium-sized  fowl,  which  almost  invari- 
ably belongs  to  the  class  denominated 
"general  purpose,"  but  a  fowl  whose  chief 
characteristic  is  prolific  laying,  is  desired, 
a  study  will  be  made  cf  the  Mediterranean 
and  Hamburg  classes.  In  the  first  class 
will  be  found  the  tall  and  stately  Spanish, 


Golden  Duckwing  Game  cock — 1st  prize. 


Indian  Game  Pullet— 1st  prize. 

with  its  inky  cloak  and  white-kid  -face; 
the  more  compactly  made  Minorca;  the 
sprightly  and  engaging  Leghorn ;  the  blue- 
coated  Andalusian;  and  the  speckled  An- 
cona.  These  fowls,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  characterized  by  large  single  combs, 
which  in  the  females  droop  to  one  side; 
and,  without  exception,  by  rather  upright 
carriage,  large,  full  and  flowing  tails,  and 
great  activity  in  movement.  They  lay 
white  eggs  of  fair  to  very  large  size,  and 
they  lay  great  numbers  of  them.  Fowls  of 
this  class  are  kept  largely  on  "egg-farms." 
In  the  second  class  are  found  the  Redcaps 
and  the  Hamburgs.  The  latter  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  fowls  produced  by  the 
art  of  the  breeder.  Exquisite  in  figure, 
exact  and  elaborate  in  marking,  rich  in 
coloration,  they  provoke  great  admiration. 
They  are  rather  small  in  size,  have  rose 
combs,  and  large,  full  tails.  They  [are 
abundant  layers  of  white  eggs,  but  the 
eggs  are  rather  small,  a  matter  of  little  im- 
portance for  home  consumption,  but  not 
so  where  eggs  are  produced  for  market. 
From  these  two  great  classes  one  cannot 
fail  to  select  a  variety  attractive  in  appear- 
ance and  prolific  in  laying.  And  then  the 
other  breeds  are  to  be  studied,  some  of 
which  are  the  best  of  table  fowls,  like  the 
Dorkings  and  the  Indian  Games;    others 
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admirable  layers,  like  the  beautiful  crested 
Polish;  others  a  combination  of  varying 
degrees  of  practical  and  ornamental  quali- 
ties, until  the  Bantams  in  their  wonderful 
variety  are  reached,  valued  chiefly  for 
their  ornamental,  but  in  reality  having 
economic  qualities  of  no  mean  order.  All 
these  breeds  are  to  be  studied  separately 
and  in  relation  to  similar  and  diverse 
breeds,  until  their  characteristics  are  un- 
derstood and  appreciated. 

Still  another  lesson  to  be  learned  is  the 
condition  in  which  the  fowls  are  exhibited, 
and  what  lies  back  of  that  condition;  or,  in 
other  words,  how  the  various  qualities  of 
size,  figure  and  cclcr  were  produced.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  fowls  are  well 
grown,  in  perfect  health,  of  the  desired 
shape,  and  with  plumage  of  the  proper 
color,  correctly  distributed.  To  obtain 
this  size  it  has  been  necessary  to  hatch 
the  chickens  at  the  proper  season,  to  feed 
them  the  proper  food,  in  the  right  quanti- 
ties, to  keep  them  growing,  and  to  make 
proper  matings  to  secure  the  desired  shape, 
color  and  markings.  By  observation  and 
inquiry  it  will  be  learned  that  the  matings 
of  the  progenitors  of  the  fowls  have  been 
made  with  great  care.  "The  Standard  of 
Perfection,"  issued  by  the  American  Poul- 
try Association,  has  been  studied  to  learn 
what  it  is  necessary  to  produce,  for  its  re- 


quirements govern  the  award  of  prizes. 
The  fowls  used  in  the  matings  have  been 
carefully  studied,  not  so  much  to  see  how 
closely  they  compare  with  the  standard  of 
the  variety,  but  to  learn  whether  the  union 
of  the  qualities  of  the  male  and  female  will 
correspond  with  standard  requirements. 
It  is  a  fact  known  to  experienced  breeders, 
but  not  always  known  to,  or,  if  known,  lost 
sight  of  by  beginners,  that  the  mating  of 
fowls  which  answer  standard  requirements 
will  not  always  result  in  the  production  of 
standard  specimens.  For  example,  it  will 
be  noted  that  for  exhibition  the  sexes  in 
the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  are  of  the  same 
shade  of  color.  To  produce  this,  however, 
two  separate  matings  are  necessary,  one 
for  the  production  of  cockerels  and  one  for 
the  production  of  pullets.  The  males  tend 
to  run  too  light,  the  females  too  dark. 
Separate  matings  are,  also,  required  in 
penciled  varieties,  like  the  Dark  Brahma 
and  the  Partridge  Cochin.  One  buying 
an  exhibition  pen  of  such  varieties  and 
breeding  them,  mated  as  they  were  ex- 
hibited, would  find  only  disappointment  in 
the  progeny.  Neither  sex  would  equal  in 
quality  its  parents.  The  beginner,  there- 
fore, needs  to  be  warned  that  an  exhibition 
pen  of  particolored  fowls  very  often  is  not 
properly  mated  for  breeding.  Much  dis- 
appointment may  be  avoided  by  heeding 
this  advice. 


Black  Langshan  pullet — ist  prize. 
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Red  Pyle  Game  Bantam  cockerel — 1st  prize. 


White  Game  Bantam  pullet — 1st  prize. 


The  variety,  once  selected,  should  have 
the  care  which  its  constitution  requires,  and 
which  will  best  further  the  object  or  ob- 
jects for  which  it  is  kept.  This  will  include 
the  care  of  the  breeding  stock,  the  hatch- 
ing and  rearing  of  the  chicks,  the  fatten- 
ing for  the  table  and  the  feeding  for  eggs. 

The  fowls  reserved 
for  breeding  should 
have  as  ample  a  run  as 
can  be  conveniently 
given,  so  as  to  afford 
them  the  opportunity 
to  take  all  necessary 
exercise.  They  should 
be  so  fed  as  to  keep 
them  well  nourished, 
but  not  induce  them 
to  become  excessive- 
ly fat.  Cocks  that 
are  too  fat  become 
sluggish  and  inatten- 
tive to  the  hens  and 
do  not  properly  fer- 
tilize the  eggs.  Hens 
that  are  too  fat  lay 
comparatively  few 
eggs,  many  of  which 
are  infertile.  A  good 
system  of  feeding  is  to 
give  in  the  morning 
a  mash  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  corn 
meal,  wheat  bran, 
clover  meal  and  beef 


Black  Orpington  cockeiel  —  1st  pri 


scraps,  mixed  the  night  before  with  boiling 
water  and  allowed  to  stand  through  the 
night  in  a  covered  vessel.  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  feed  equal  parts  of 
oats  and  cracked  corn  scattered  through 
the  litter,  which  should  plentifully  bestrew 
the  floor.  This  will  induce  the  fowls  to 
scratch  for  their  food, 
and  by  night-time 
they  will  have  had 
plenty  of  exercise  and 
will  go  to  their  roosts, 
with  full  crops.  A' 
cabbage  suspended 
by  a  string  from  the 
roof  of  their  house  and 
just  high  enough  to 
compel  them  to  jump 
for  it,  will  furnish 
additional  coarse  food 
and  promote  exer- 
cise. Fresh  drinking 
water  and  abundant 
grit  should  be  kept 
before  them  at  all 
times.  If  a  handful 
of  sulphur  is  stirred 
into  their  mash  twice 
a  week  it  will  be 
found  helpful.  The 
quantity  of  food 
should  be  regulated 
from  observation, 
remembering  that 
heavy  breeds  take  on 
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fat  more  readily  than  the  lighter  and  more 
active  ones.  The  breeding  stock  will,  of 
course,  have  been  selected  from  the  finest 
specimens,  and  mated  with  special  care  to 
produce  the  choicest  progeny.  Most  experi- 
enced breeders  prefer  for  this  purpose  hens 
one  to  two  years  old  mated  to  cockerels  or 
yearling  cocks.  In  the  heaviest  breeds  one 
male  to  six  or  eight  females;  in  the  medium- 
sized  breeds  one  male  to  eight  or  ten  females; 
and  in  the  smaller  breeds  one  male  to  ten  or 
twelve  or  even  fifteen  females,  are  consid- 
ered the  best  numbers  for  a  breeding  yard. 
A  yard  so  mated  and  fed  should  produce 
fertile  eggs  and  produce  them  in  sufficient 
numbers.  The  eggs  as  laid  should  be 
gathered  before  they  become  chilled,  and 
placed  upon  their  side  in  some  cool  place 
for  future  use.  They  should  be  turned 
once  daily  or  once  in  two  days  at  the  far- 
thest,, until  they  are  placed  under  the  hen 
or  in  the  incubator.  When  the  eggs  are 
hatched,  leave  the  chickens  under  the  hen 
or  in  the  incubator,  as  the  case  may  be, 
until  those  first  hatched  are  twenty-four 
to  thirty-six  hours  old.  Then  remove  to 
the  coop  or  the  brooder.  For  operations 
on  a  small  scale,  when  not  more  than  one 
hundred  chickens  are  hatched,  the  hen  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  machine.  Provide 
the  chickens  with  fine  grit  and  drinking 
water  in  automatic  fountains.  For  feeding 
the  chickens  there  are  two  methods  ad- 
vocated: first,  where  the  food  is  all  supplied 
in  a  dry  state;  second,  where  it  is  mixed 
with  water.  Both  methods  produce  good 
results,  and  both  have  their  champions. 
For  the  first  method  give  Irish  oatmeal, 
finely  cracked  corn,  millet  and  other  small 
seeds,  and  after  a  few  weeks  coarse  cracked 
corn,  whole  wheat  and  barley.  Feed  three 
to  five  times  a  day  for  the  first  month; 
three  times  a  day  until  the  chickens  are 
three  months  old,  and  twice  daily  there- 
after. For  the  second  method  mix  with 
water  two  parts  of  corn  meal,  one  part  of 
shorts  and  one  part  of  ground  beef  scraps. 
Feed  as  with  the  first  method.  Green 
stuff  may  be  added  with  advantage.  After 
the  chicks  are  six  or  eight  weeks  old  their 
diet  should  be  gradually  changed,  retain- 
ing the  mixed  food  at  first  for  the  morning 
and  noon  meals,  and  later  for  the  morning 
meal  only,  and  varying  the  diet  by  the  use 
of  cracked  corn,  whole  wheat,  barley  and 
other  food  stuffs. 


When  the  chickens  have  begun  to  show 
sexual  maturity,  separate  the  cockerels 
from  the  pullets.  Both  will  grow  better  if. 
this  is  done,  and  there  will  be  less  danger 
of  those  youthful  "scraps"  among  the 
males,  through  which  a  specially  fine  speci- 
men might  become  disfigured  for  life. 

To  fatten  for  the  table,  shut  the  chickens 
in  a  small  coop,  where  but  little  exercise 
can  be  taken,  and  provide  burlaps  to  ex- 
clude the  light,  keeping  them  in  semi-dark- 
ness, except  at  feeding  time.  Feed  with 
corn  meal  and  ground  beef  scraps,  three 
parts  of  meal  and  one  of  scraps,  mixed  with 
milk.  Give  milk  only  for  drink  and  sweet- 
en that  with  sugar  or  molasses.  One  to 
two  weeks  will  make  a  great  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  chickens.  The  process 
shiuld  not  be  continued  longer  than  three 
weeks,  as  the  chickens  are  then  apt  to  go 
backward  and  lose  flesh. 

The  pullets  selected  for  layers  should  be 
kept  growing  until  they  are  put  into  winter 
quarters.  Then  feed  them  mornings  on  a 
mash  made  of  equal  parts  of  corn  meal, 
shorts,  ground  oats  and  beef  scraps,  mixed 
with  boiling  water  the  night  before  and 
left  to  swell  in  a  covered  vessel.  It  will  be 
warm  and  thoroughly  cooked  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  noon  sprinkle  a  few  oats  among 
the  floor  litter,  and  at  night  give  them  a 
feed  of  whole  corn — in  the  winter  warmed 
in  the  oven.  To  start  them  laying  our 
grandmothers  used  to  feed  their  fowls  oats 
fried  in  fat,  and  for  a  few  feeds  they  are 
excellent.  We  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
take  a  hint  even  from  our  grandmothers. 
They  knew  a  thing  or  two,  as  well  as  we 
of  the  present  generation.  However,  the 
morning  mash  for  a  regular  diet  is  prefer- 
able to  the  fried  oat  ration.  It  is  recom- 
mended, not  as  a  substitute  for  the  mash, 
but  as  an  occasional  ration  to  provide  a 
variety  in  the  diet. 

If  one,  in  addition  to  becoming  a  keeper 
of  poultry,  desires  to  exhibit,  let  him  do  so 
boldly.  For  the  first  exhibit,  unless  he  is 
familiar  with  exhibition  fowls,  it  will  pay 
him  to  have  a  competent  judge  select  his 
fowls  for  him.  This  expert  will  see  defects 
and  disqualifications  which  the  beginner 
would  or  might  fail  to  notice,  and  prevent 
him  from  suffering  the  mortification  of 
having  "Disq."  written  on  the  coop  con- 
taining his  exhibit.  The  selected  fowls 
should  be  placed  daily,  for  an  hour  or  so, 
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in  an  exhibition  coop,  to  accustom  them 
to  such  quarters  and  free  them  from  fear. 
By  offering  them  from  the  top  of  the  coop 
some  tidbit,  like  a  piece  of  lean  beef,  they 
will  acquire  .the  habit  of  standing  erect 
when  they  see  one  approach  the  coop  and 
thus  become  admirable  poseurs.  They 
should,  for  a  few  weeks  before  the  exhibi- 
tion, be  kept  in  a  house  having  a  board 
floor  covered  with  dry,  white  sand  several 
inches  in  depth.  This  sand  will  cleanse 
their  plumage  and  make  it  look  fresh  and 
bright.  They  should  be  liberally  fed  so 
as  to  be  up  in  weight,  without  becoming 
too  fat,  and  corn,  corn  meal  and  milk,  and 
lean  meat  will  furnish  them  the  proper  diet. 
About  one  or  two  ounces  of  meat  daily, 
with  all  the  corn,  and  corn  meal  mixed  with 
sweet  milk,  that  they  will  eat,  with  sweet 
milk,  sweetened  with  sugar  if  necessary, 
alternating  with  pure  water,  for  drink,  will 
put  them  into  exhibition  trim.  If  the 
fowls  are  white  they  should  be  washed  and 
dried  before  sending  them  to  the  show,  but 
with  colored  fowls  this  will  not  be  necessary. 
The  shanks  and  feet  should  be  scoured  with 
a  nail-brush  if  there  are  any  signs  of  "scaly 
leg,"  and  may  be  very  lightly  anointed 
with  sweet  oil.  Care  must  be  taken  with 
this,  so  that  not  enough  will  be  gotten  onto 
the  shanks  to  cause  dirt  or  dust  to  adhere 
to  them.  The  comb  and  wattles  may  be 
sponged  off  with  whiskey  and  oil,  shaken 
together,  about  two  parts  whiskey  to  one  of 


cil.  If  this  is  done  just  prior  to  the  judg- 
ing, the  comb  and  wattles  will  look  bright 
and  clean.  Such  things  are  not  "faking," 
but  the  careful  grooming  which  puts  the 
specimen  into  its  best  natural  condition. 
All  faking  is  to  be  despised  and  the  faker 
to  be  abhorred,  but  legitimate  preparation 
is  commendable.  And  the  beginner,  if  he 
would  have  his  fowls  compete  upon  equal 
terms,  must  prepare  them,  as  other  ex- 
hibitors do.  And  when  such  preparations 
have  been  made,  let  him  trust  the  result 
to  the  judges,  who  with  expert  knowledge 
and  wide  experience  can  select  the  best 
fowls.  Whether  he  wins  or  leses,  he 
should  be  quiet  and  modest,  showing  no 
excess  of  pleasure  or  disappointment  in  the 
result. 

Whether  one  exhibits  or  not  he  should 
attend  the  poultry  exhibition  for  the  les- 
sons which  it  teaches.  Not  the  least  im- 
portant of  these  lessons  is  the  capability  of 
the  domestic  fowl  for  indefinite  improve- 
ment. Much  has  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion, more  is  possible.  It  indicates,  by 
what  has  been  accomplished,  in  what  direc- 
tions further,  improvement  may  be  made. 
The  exhibition  awakens  an  interest  in  fine 
poultry,  and  proves  that  beauty  is  not  nec- 
essarily divorced  from  utility.  It  stimu- 
lates thought  that  leads  to  better  methods 
of  mating,  hatching  and  rearing.  It  awak- 
ens a  generous  rivalry  among  breeders 
which  results  in  more  and  better  fowls. 


White  Plymouth  Rock  cock — valued  at  $500. 


Golden  Wyandotte  hen — 1st  prize. 
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THE    BIG   MEADOW   TRAIL 

E  had  already  been 
out  about  two 
months,  Billy  and 
Wes  and  I,  and 
were  getting  short 
of  grub.  Wes  took 
Dinkey  and  Jenny 
on  a  wide  detour 
down  to  the  six- 
thousand  foot 
mark,  where  a  little  mill  town  afforded  a 
chance  of  replenishing  supplies.  Billy  and 
I,  in  charge  of  Buckshot  and  Old  Slob  and 
Calamity  Jane,  the  diminutive  mule,  con- 
tinued on  the  trail,  under  agreement  to 
wait  for  Wes  at  Big  Meadow. 

Billy  rode  ahead  on  her  brown  pony, 
watching  the  landscape  go  by,  peacefully 
leading  the  way.  The  three  pack-horses 
followed  more  or  less  conscientiously. 
Bullet  and  I  brought  up  the  rear,  I  snap- 
ping my  slingshot  and  Bullet  his  teeth  to 
keep  Calamity  Jane  in  the  way  she  should 
go.  Tuxana,  the  bulldog,  and  Pepper,  the 
Airedale,  were  in  and  out  of  the  brush  dis- 
covering the  most  rapturous  smells.  That 
is  the  way  one  travels  in  the  mountains. 

We  were  about  seventy-five  hundred 
feet  up  and  in  the  country  typical  of  that 
elevation.  Much  of  the  trail  was  in. the 
pine  woods,  but  occasionally  we  skirted 
broad,  open  mountain  sides.  There  grew 
manzanita  and  snow-bush,  with  bald  rocks 
outcropping.  When  we  came  to  such  a 
hill  we  shook  off  the  delicious  state  where- 
in a  certain  part  of  us — the  part  that  had 
to  do  with  horses  and  trail  and  lay  of  the 
country  and  pack-ropes — was  wide  awake 
and  efficient,  but  in  which  all  the  rest  of 
us  was  luxuriantly  and  indolently  allow- 


ing the  foreordained  to  take  place;  and 
began  to  look  for  deer.  We  did  not  want 
to  shoot  them,  but  it  was  fun  to  see  them. 
Then  regretfully  Tuxana  and  Pepper 
obeyed  our  orders  and  came  to  heel.  But 
in  a  few  moments  again  we  entered  the 
pines  and  the  cedars  and  the  huge  Doug- 
las spruces,  where  the  mountain  brooks 
leaped  from  one  pool  to  another,  and  cer- 
tain wild  flowers  lightened  the  shadows. 

After  a  time  we  descended  a  deep  canon 
to  a  stream  of  considerable  size.  Ob- 
structing it  were  bowlders  rounded  by 
floods,  white  as  the  snow  from  which  the 
waters  about  them  came.  At  the  ford  it 
glittered  with  fool's  gold,  barbaric  and 
splendid.  The  horses  splashed  through 
indifferently,  but  the  dogs  lamented  on  the 
further  side  of  resolution.  Finally  they  de- 
cided. Tuxana,  characteristically,  leaped 
from  one  stone  to  another,  balanced  with 
care,  lost  and  caught  her  equilibrium  a 
half  dozen  times.  About  the  middle  her 
hind  feet  slipped.  At  once  the  current 
caught  them.  She  clung  desperately,  her 
countenance  agonized,  but  the  stream  was 
too  strong  for  her.  At  last  she  had  to  let 
go  and  swim,  whereupon  the  rapids  caught 
her,  battered  her  about  and  spewed  her 
forth  far  below.  Pepper,  on  the  other 
hand,  plunged  in  boldly,  swam  with  all 
her  strength,  and  managed  to  crawl  out 
just  above  the  beginning  of  the  white 
water.  Then  they  both  shook  themselves, 
beginning  at  the  head  and  ending  in  a  dis- 
gusted quiver  at  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

After  this  we  climbed  steadily  out  of  the 
canon,  following  in  a  general  way  the  course 
of  a  stream  tributary  to  it.  At  first  the 
trail  led  over  the  shoulder  far  above,  but 
gradually  the  brook  rose  to  our  level,  and 
so  we  found  ourselves  once  more  among 
the  trees.     The  sun  splashed  through  lux- 
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uriantly.  Douglas  squirrels  ran  up  and 
down  in  an  affectation  of  haste.  Calamity 
Jane  loafed  along,  her  ears  swinging  to 
each  step  as  though  on  ball  bearings.  Oc- 
casionally, far  ahead,  and  still  consider- 
ably above  us,  we  made  out,  through  the 
forest,  the  sky-line  of  the  ridge. 

By  and  by  Calamity  Jane  stopped. 
Mechanically  I  felt  for  my  slingshot.  Then 
I  saw  that  Old  Slob  had  also  stopped,  and 
also  Buckshot,  and  also  Coco,  from  the 
elevation  of  whose  back  Billy  was  address- 
ing some  one.  By  standing  in  my  stirrups 
I  could  just  make  out  a  small  boy  on  a 
sand  bar  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  He 
was  a  very  small  boy  indeed,  and  he  wore 
an  old  pair  of  his  big  brother's  overalls, 
cut  off  below  and  pulled  up  above  until  all 
I  saw  was  blue  denim  and  a  straw  hat, 
with  just  a  hint  of  yellow  curls  and  a 
single  brown  bare  foot.  The  other  brown 
bare  foot  was  dug  bashfully  into  the  sand. 
An  enormous  fishing-rod  completed  the 
outfit.      * 

Billy  was  attempting  conversation. 

"Hello!"  said  she. 

"How  do,  ma'am?"  very  low,  almost  in- 
audible. 

"Caught  any  fish?" 

"No,  ma'am" — the  other  foot  began  to 
dig  out  of  sight. 

"What's  your  name?" 

"Johnny,  ma'am." 

"Johnny  what?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"How far  is  it  to  Big  Meadow?"  I  asked. 

He  looked  up.  The  effect  was  very  good, 
for  he  proved  to  be  an  honestly  homely 
infant,  with  a  wide,  engaging  mouth  and 
gray  eyes. 

"Jest  over  the  ridge,  ma'am — sir." 

"Well,  good  luck,"  we  wished  him,  and 
rode  on. 

"Woof,  woof!"  remarked  Pepper.  That 
did  not  mean  that  she  was  angry  at  the 
small  boy  or  meant  him  bodily  harm.  It 
was  only  her  way  of  announcing  that  she 
was  an  Airedale  and  exclusive.  Then  she 
leaped  in  the  air  twice,  turning  completely 
around  each  time,  bit  her  tail  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  fulfilling  an  important  obli- 
gation, and  trotted  after  us  with  the  virtu- 
ous air  of  having  done  her  full  duty. 

We  topped  the  ridge  and  so  came  to  Big 
Meadow. 

Big  Meadow  lies  in  a  shallow  cup.     It  is 


exactly  like  a  lake,  only  the  waters  are  the 
green  grass,  arms  of  which  reach  among 
and  around  wooded  knolls  like  bays  and 
estuaries.  A  forest  surrounds  it,  and  hills 
surround  the  forest,  and  mountain  peaks 
the  hills.  You  have  to  travel  some  miles 
to  appreciate  the  latter  fact,  however. 
During  those  miles  you  ride  in  the  woods, 
with  occasional  openings  for  brooks  and 
thickets  and  other  wilderness  necessities  of 
the  kind,  until  all  at  once  you  look  out 
over  California,  lying  seven  thousand  feet 
below.  Or  if  you  happen  to  go  in  the 
other  direction  you  merely  bob  up  and 
down  little  ridges  until  the  trail  emerges 
from  cover,  at  which  point  it  stands  on 
edge  and  you  climb  up  to  snow  banks. 
But  at  Big  Meadow  itself  there  is  little  to 
convince  you  of  elevation  unless,  happen- 
ing to  botanize  or  to  carry  a  heavy  pail  of 
water,  you  shall  find  your  wind  short. 

Prevented  from  crossing  the  meadow 
by  a  wire  fence,  we  rode  on  for  some  dis- 
tance through  the  woods.  Then  we  came 
upon  a  number  of  young  men  building  ap- 
parently a  stockade. 

They  were  tall,  straight,  sturdy  young 
men,  with  tanned,  solemn  face.s  and  pre- 
ternaturally  grave  eyes.  They  had  dug 
a  circular  trench  some  three  feet  deep,  and 
were  now  engaged  in  placing  therein  as 
many  large  logs  as  would  stand  upright 
side  by  side.  They  had  a  horse  and  an 
axe  and  a  cross-cut  saw;  that  was  about 
all.  The  rest  they  did  with  their  hands 
and  most  excellent  muscles.  It  seemed 
rather  a  titanic  undertaking  this;  and  in 
view  of  their  statement  that  the  structure 
was  to  be  a  corral,  perhaps  excessive.  A 
kangaroo  would  have  difficulty  in  nego- 
tiating a  much  lower  barrier,  and  a  loco- 
motive could  hardly  have  plunged  through. 
However,  they  were  certainly  having  fun 
doing  it;  and  performed  the  necessary  feats 
of  strength  with  a  happy  superabundance 
of  energy  that  possibly  was  in  itself  an  ex- 
planation of  the  stockade.  No  mere  cor- 
ral could  adequately  have  exercised  these 
lusty  young  mountaineers. 

They  directed  us  a  few  hundred  feet 
farther  to  the  main  camp,  where  we  found 
the  Ranger  and  his  wife,  a  cordial  wel- 
come, a  little  tent  for  our  fatigue,  a  hearty 
supper  for  our  hunger,  and  a  cabin  with  a 
big  roaring  fireplace  across  all  one  end  for 
the  evening. 
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THE    FOREST    RANGER 


Big  Meadow  flourished  under  a  benign 
and  patriarchal  government.  The  For- 
est Ranger  was  the  head  of  it.  His  many 
big  sons  hearkened  to  his  counsels  and 
obeyed  his  commands  implicitly  and  cheer- 
fully; the  women  looked  to  him  as  the 
women  in  the  tents  of  Shem  looked  to 
their  masters;  and  the  very  beasts  seemed 
to  repose  trust  in  him  as  the  beneficent 
arbiter  of  their  destinies.  So  much  giv- 
ing, so  much  ordering  of  affairs  had  bred  in 
him  a  certain  deliberate  largeness  of  spirit. 
He  never  had  to  assert  his  authority,  be- 
cause by  habit  it  had  long  since  become  as- 
sured. His  control  seemed  almost  Indian 
in  its  scope;  and  yet  it  was  in  no  sense  an 
oppressive  control.  The  kindly  breadth 
of  his  spirit  seemed  to  find  its  exact  coun- 
terpart in  his  appearance,  for  he  was  deep- 
chested,  thick-shouldered,  sturdy  of  limb; 
and  his  massive,  handsome  face,  with 
twinkling  eyes,  was  well  set  off  by  his  close- 
cropped  grizzled  hair. 

We  talked  together  a  good  deal  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  days.  He  turned 
out  to  be  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of 
his  calling.  The  salary  of  a  forest  ranger 
is  small,  but  he  habitually  spent  part  of 
it  for  supplies  and  tools  denied  him  by  the 
Government.  He  failed  to  understand  the 
niggardly  policy,  but  showed  no  bitterness. 

"They  told  me  to  send  in  a  list  of  fire- 
fighting  tools  in  my  district,"  he  said,  with 
a  jolly  chuckle.  "My  district  then  was 
from  Kings  River  to  the  Kaweah.  At  that 
time  all  the  fire-fighting  tools  within  sixty 
miles  was  four  rakes  that  I  made  myself 
out  of  fifty  cents'  worth  of  nails." 

He  was  hopeful,  however,  and  saw  a 
future. 

"I  like  the  mountains,"  he  told  me, 
"and  I  like  my  district,  and  I  have  the 
best  trail  crew  in  the  reserves.  Some  day 
the  Government  will  wake  up,  and  then 
all  the  boys  who  are  doing  good  work  and 
keeping  at  it  will  get  their  chance.  Why, 
my  oldest  boy  was  making  good  wages  in 
the  mill,  but  1  told  him  he'd  better  quit 
and  come  in  with  me.  The  wages  might 
not  be  so  good;  but  a  mill  man  is  only  a 
mill  man,  and  a  forest  ranger  is,  or  will  be, 
in  the  line  of  promotion.  And  then,  too, 
he's  out  of  doors — and  responsible." 


He  had  followed  his  own  advice;  for  he 
was  a  man  of  some  property  and  known 
ability,  and  had  gone  out  of  business  and 
politics  to  take  this  subordinate  position. 

"I'm  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Democrat," 
said  he,  with  another  of  his  delightful 
chuckles,  "and  it's  mighty  handv,  for 
when  my  friends  tackle  me  for  especial 
favors,  I  just  tell  them  I  have  a  hard 
enough  time  holding  my  own  job." 

Naturally  a  man  of  his  fiber  made  ene- 
mies. He  was,  perhaps,  a  little  too  arbi- 
trary sometimes;  and  it  was  hard,  very 
hard,  for  him  to  acknowledge  himself  in 
the  wrong.  A  powerful  influence  for  his 
removal  was  last  summer  brought  to  bear 
by  certain  people  whom  his  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  game  and  forest  regulations  had 
offended,  and  by  some  others  in  whose 
case,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  had  made 
mistakes.  Luckily,  an  inspector  who  knew 
a  man  held  up  his  hands  for  him,  other- 
wise the  service  would  have  lost  a  valuable 
servant.  Men  who  work  for  the  love  of 
it  are  too  scarce  to  lose. 

The  Ranger  had,  moreover,  a  most  in- 
teresting and  sound  outlook  on  life.  He 
had  lived  much  among  men  in  his  com- 
mercial and  political  career,  and  he  had 
from  his  earliest  youth  lived  much  also  in 
the  vast  solitudes  of  the  mountains.  The 
material  he  gathered  in  the  lowlands  he 
digested  and  ruminated  in  the  highlands. 
The  result  was  a  common-sense  philoso- 
phy which  he  expressed  with  much  sen- 
tentiousness. 

In  a  grove  near  the  camp  was  an  out- 
of-door  smithy  and  wood-working  shop. 
There  every  conceivable  job  of  repair  and 
manufacture  was  undertaken.  While  I 
was  watching  the  Ranger  blueing  a  rifle 
sight,  one  of  the  younger  boys  brought  up 
a  horse  and  began  rather  bunglingly  to 
shoe  the  animal.  I  watched  the  opera- 
tion for  a  while  in  silence. 

"The  boy  is  a  little  inexperienced,"  I 
ventured  to  suggest  after  a  time.  "Aren't 
you  afraid  he'll  lame  the  horse?" 

The  Ranger  glanced  up. 

"Every  one  of  the  boys  has  to  do  his 
own  shoeing  and  repairing  of  all  kinds," 
said  he.  "He's  been  shown  how,  and  he'll 
just  have  to  learn.  I  made  up  my  mind 
some  time  ago  that  I  would  rather  have 
a  horse  weak  in  his  hoof  than  a  boy  weak 
in  his  intellect." 
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From  that  we  came  to  talking  of  boys, 
and  education,  and  chances  in  life. 

"  I  have  eight  boys  of  all  ages,"  said  he, 
"and  I  have  given  a  lot  of  thought  to 
them.  They  are  getting  the  best  educa- 
tion I  can  buy  for  them — a  man  does  not 
get  far  without  it.  And  then,  besides,  I 
am  teaching  them  to  be  thorough,  and  to 
do  things  with  their  hands  as  well  as  with 
their  heads.  I  want  them  to  be  like  the 
old  fellow  who  built  his  stone  wall  four 
foot  high  and  five  foot  wide.  Somebody 
asked  him  what  he  did  it  for.  'Well,'  said 
he,  'there's  a  heap  of  wind  in  this  country, 
and  I  wanted  her  so  that  if  she  should 
blow  over  she'd  be  a  foot  higher  after  the 
trouble  than  she  was  before.'" 

He  laughed  with  genuine  enjoyment  of 
his  own  story,  and  plunged  the  sight  into 
the  forge  fire. 

"Turn  'em  loose,  that's  the  way  to  do  it. 
Teach  them  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  then  they  will.  Why,  the  youngster 
is  all  over  the  hills,  and  he  is  only  six  year 
old." 

1  said  that  the  day  before  we  had  seen 
him  over  the  divide. 

"Yes,  and  some  day  when  he  gets  left 
over  a  divide  somewhere  by  accident  he'll 
get  back  all  right;  and  when  he  grows  up 
he  will  be  more  fond  of  divides  than  of 
pool  rooms  and  saloons.  My  wife  used 
to  worry  over  my  letting  the  boys  go  hunt- 
ing when  they  were  so  young.  One  day 
especial  she  came  to  me  in  a  regular  panic. 
'Look  here,  Sam,'  she  said,  'here's  a  piece 
in  the  paper  that  says  little  Jack  Hooper 
has  shot  himself  in  the  leg,  and  it  will  have 
to  be  cut  off.  Suppose  that  should  happen 
to  one  of  our  boys?'  'Well,'  I  told  her, 
'  I  would  rather  have  a  boy  on  one  sober 
leg  than  two  drunken  ones,'  and  that  is 
about  right,  I  do  believe." 

He  had  the  old  frontiersman's  belief  in 
the  axe  and  the  rifle.  At  any  time  of  day 
could  be  heard  the  report  of  firearms. 
"Somebody's  sighting  his  rifle,"  was  al- 
ways the  explanation.  The  expenditure  of 
ammunition — expensive,  high-power  am- 
munition— was  something  enormous,  but 
was  considered  a  good  investment. 

"Yes,  Jim  is  a  tolerable  reliable  shot," 
agreed  the  Ranger;  and  that  really  meant 
that  Jim  was  sure  death.  "Johnny  has  a 
kind  of  notion  he  can  stick  to  leather," 
meant    that   Johnny   could    ride   out    the 


wildest  bucker.  They  knew  and  had 
named  every  deer  for  miles  around.  At 
the  time  we  visited  Big  Meadow  they  were 
discussing  "Old  Three  Toes,"  who  had  for 
years  eluded  them.  Subsequently  the 
Ranger  wrote  me  that  Three  Toes  had  been 
killed,  and  had  proved  to  be  of  eight  points. 
Certainly  these  smooth-moving,  quiet  giants 
and  supple  boys  could  all  pass  examina- 
tions in  the  Arabic  education  of  a  man — 
to  ride,  shoot,  and  speak  the  truth. 

The  Ranger  was  just  in  for  a  few  days. 
He  had,  of  course,  ridden  the  mountains 
far,  so  we  had  great  fun  discussing  trails 
and  ways  through,  and  the  places  where 
we  had  both  been,  and  where  he  had  been 
and  I  had  not.  In  that  manner  we  be- 
came interested  in  the  Roaring  River,  a 
stream  that  had  heretofore  impressed  us 
merely  as  waterfalls  and  cascades  drop- 
ping some  thousands  of  feet  into  the  Kings 
River  canon.  Now  it  seemed  that  there 
existed  upper  reaches  among  the  granites 
and  snows.  He  told  me  quite  simply  of 
the  meadows  and  streams  in  the  two  long 
canons.  Somehow  the  names  fascinated 
me — Roaring  River,  forking  into  Cloudy 
and  Deadman's  Canons,  beneath  Table 
and  Milestone  Mountains  of  the  Great 
Western  Divide.  It  is  a  region  practically 
un  visited. 

"There  ought  to  be  bear  up  there,"  said 
the  Ranger,  "and  I  know  there's  deer." 

He  drew  a  rough  map,  showing  some 
landmarks  as  he  remembered  them  from 
a  visit  made  ten  years  before. 

"  If  it  wasn't  for  Billy,"  thought  I,  "we'd 
try  it." 

But  Billy  arose  to  her  full  five  feet  and 
demanded  to  know  what  that  had  to  do 
with  it.  When  Billy  demands  things  from 
her  extreme  height  it  is  politic  to  diplo- 
matize.    So  the  subject  dropped. 

We  led  luxurious  lives.  I  joined  the 
littlest  children  perched  on  stockade  logs 
already  in  place,  or  rode  with  the  Ranger 
near  camp.  Billy  talked  learnedly  about 
"starters"  or  "sponges"  with  the  women, 
or  reveled  in  starch.  Starch  she  had  for- 
gotten the  delights  of,  so  she  stiffened 
everything  in  sight  until  material  gave  out. 
Then  she  cast  a  speculative  eye  on  Pepper 
and  her  bristling  terrier  coat,  but  thought 
better  of  it. 

And  Pepper  and  Tuxana  enjoyed  them- 
selves also.     A  trough  of  milk  was  always 
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kept  full  for  the  various  dogs  about  the 
place.  After  a  breakfast  from  it,  they 
would  dig  happily  for  ground  squirrels  and 
woodchucks.  They  never  caught  any,  but 
accomplished  some  noble  excavations.  All 
that  could  be  seen  of  any  one  of  them  was 
a  quivering  tail  and  a  shower  of  earth. 
Then  suddenly  a  hinder  end  would  appear, 
wriggling  backward;  a  mud-whiskered, 
snap-eyed,  happy  countenance  would  pop 
out,  look  about  for  an  instant  vacantly, 
and  whisk  back  again  in  a  panic,  lest  an 
instant  had  been  wasted.  At  night  they 
straggled  in  tired,  dirty,  disgraceful,  with 
open,  vacuous  smiles  decorated  by  three 
inches  of  hanging  tongue,  to  flop  down  flat 
on  the  cabin  floor.  There  they  snoozed 
all  the  evening,  their  hind  legs  occasion- 
ally twitching  as  they  raced  through  dreams 
of  easily  caught  woodchucks. 

The  evenings  were  cold,  so  we  assembled 
then  about  the  big  fireplace  in  the  main 
cabin.  We  made  quite  a  gathering,  and 
the  talk  was  of  many  things.  Two  other 
forest  rangers  dropped  in,  both  fine  fel- 
lows. 

The  average  citizen  thinks  of  the  forest 
ranger  as  a  man  whose  main  duty  is  to  ride 
here  and  there  through  the  reserve,  pic- 
nicking at  night,  and  generally  enjoying 
life.  This  is  not  so.  The  ranger,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  fire  patrol  and  fire  fighting,  has 
to  keep  trails  in  order,  improve  old  trails, 
mark  out  and  build  new  ones.  Even  with 
the  best  of  tools  this  is  no  mean  feat  of 
engineering  in  a  high  mountain  country; 
but  until  recently  the  Government  has  af- 
forded its  servants  mighty  little  help  in 
that  direction.  Last  summer  (1904)  was 
made  an  appropriation  of  fifty  dollars  for 
powder,  the  first  ever  issued  in  a  granite 
country!  In  addition  to  his  trail  work,  the 
ranger  has  to  regulate  the  grazing,  where 
the  cattle  men  are  all  at  war  with  one  an- 
other and  with  authority;  to  see  that  sheep 
are  excluded;  to  oversee  campers  and  set- 
tlers; and  to  protect  the  game.  If  he  hap- 
pens to  have  any  spare  time  he  tries  to 
build  himself  shelters  here  and  there  through 
his  district,  generally  at  his  own  expense. 

All  his  accounts  are  audited  at  Wash- 
ington, by  men  who  know  nothing  of  local 
conditions.  Many  of  his  claims  are  apt  to 
be  disallowed,  and  must  then  come  out  of 
his  own  pocket.  For  instance,  one  man, 
early  in  the  season,  pursuing  sheep  tres- 


passers into  the  high  country  where  the 
grass  was  still  frozen,  put  in  a  claim  for 
two  or  three  sacks  of  horse  feed.  Claim 
disallowed  on  the  ground  that  he  should  de- 
pend on  natural  feed.  He  has  to  fight  red 
tape  at  Washington,  natural  difficulties  in 
the  field,  powerful  interests  on  whose  toes 
he  must  tread  in  order  to  fulfill  his  duty 
as  ranger,  and  in  some  cases  gross  neglect 
on  the  part  of  time-serving  or  incompetent 
superiors. 

"What  sort  of  a  bird  is  a  supervisor, 
anyway?"  one  asked  me  once.  "I  never 
even  saw  the  tail  feathers  of  one." 

As  a  final  and  additional  discourage- 
ment the  ranger  is  apt  to  be  laid  off  part 
of  the  year  on  grounds  of  economy,  so  that 
he  is  forced  either  to  seek  temporary  work 
— always  hard  to  find — or  to  lie  idle. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  or  perhaps 
by  the  very  fact  that  they  discourage  all 
but  the  enthusiasts,  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  forest  service  is  especially  good.  While 
we  were  at  Big  Meadow  news  came  of  a 
thousand  dollar  trail  appropriation — the 
first  substantial  appropriation  of  the  sort. 
The  rangers  rejoiced  as  heartily  as  though 
each  had  been  left  the  money  as  a  personal 
legacy.  I  know  many  who  spend  a  large 
part  of  their  wages  in  the  improvement  of 
their  districts,  and  each  and  every  one 
lives  in  the  high  hope  that  some  day  the 
service  will  get  its  desert  of  attention  and 
compensation.  With  a  strong  and  able 
leader  these  men  would  go  far.  They, 
with  their  endless  discussions  of  new  routes 
and  possible  trails  and  discovered  "ways 
through,"  are  the  true  pioneers  of  a  vast 
and  rich  country. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  Wes  had  not 
yet  appeared.  We  decided  to  move  on, 
leaving  word  for  him  to  overtake  us.  The 
evening  before  our  departure  Billy  took 
affairs  into  her  own  hands. 

"Now  see  here,"  said  she,  "why  can't 
we  go  into  the  Roaring  River  country?" 

"Because  I  don't  know  anything  about 
it,"  said  I. 

"What's  that  to  do  with  it?" 

"Well,"  I  pointed  out,  "unless  you 
know  a  country,  you  are  never  sure  of 
where  you  are  going  to  camp  or  of  how 
long  your  day  is  going  to  be.  It's  too  un- 
certain, and  it's  likely  to  be  hard  work." 

"It  won't  be  hard  work  for  me,"  she 
argued.     "  No  matter  how  rough  the  travel 
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is  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  sit  on  Coco  while 
you  work,  and  as  for  standing  a  long  day, 
how  long  were  we  the  time  we  couldn't 
ford  the  Kings?" 

"Well,  not  very  long." 

"Stop  and  think.  We  broke  camp  at 
half  past  seven;  and  then  we  went  to  Mill- 
wood, and  didn't  stop  for  lunch,  and  got 
to  the  river  at  five.  Then  how  long  were 
we  trying  to  ford?" 

"Not  long,"  said  I,  weakly. 

"It  was  until  black  dark;  and  this  is 
midsummer.     There!" 

We  argued  at  length.  Finally  we  com- 
promised. We  were  to  go  up  in  the  Roar- 
ing River  country  just  as  far  as  it  was 
comfortable  and  easy.  If  hardships  be- 
gan we  were  to  turn  back.  With  this 
Billy  was  satisfied.  I  think  she  knew  that 
we  would  never  turn  back  once  we  had 
tasted  the  adventure  of  a  first  repulse. 

Ill 

ROARING    RIVER 

So  we  received  a  bag  of  venison  jerky 
as  a  parting  gift  and  set  out  for  the  Rowell 
Meadow  Trail.  Wes  was  to  follow.  By 
dusk  we  had  gained  a  long  strip  of  green 
grass  running  up  a  shallow  ravine  to  the 
darkness  of  the  woods,  a  wide,  fair  lawn 
sloping  to  a  flowing  brook,  and  four  great 
yellow  pines,  one  of  them  prostrate.  To 
the  broken  limbs  of  the  latter  we  tethered 
our  animals  while  we  unpacked.  Each 
horse,  when  freed,  walked  immediately  to 
a  patch  of  deep  dust  each  must  already 
have  remarked,  took  a  satisfying  roll, 
shook  vigorously,  and  fell  to  eating  in  the 
strip  of  green  grass.  Tuxana  lay  down. 
Pepper,  warm  blooded  and  thick  coated, 
stood  belly  deep  in  the  stream,  an  ex- 
pression of  imbecile  satisfaction  on  her 
countenance.  Billy  began  to  scrape  to- 
gether a  wagon  load  or  so  of  the  dry  pine 
needles  for  a  bed,  while  I  took  the  camp 
shovel  and  dug  out  a  fireplace  on  the  edge 
of  the  brook.  At  this  point  the  turf 
sloped  down  and  over  the  very  stream,  so 
I  could  turn  directly  from  my  fire  to  dip 
up  water,  which  was  unusual  and  comfort- 
ing. In  ten  minutes  supper  was  under  way. 
The  dry  pine  twigs  crackled  and  spluttered, 
throwing  a  vibration  of  smokeless  heat 
straight  up.  The  three  kettles  set  up  a 
bubbling. 


Over  the  stream  and  up  the  incline  of 
the  mountain  an  oliveback  was  singing 
his  deliberate,  clear,  liquidly  beautiful 
vespers.  From  the  thin  screen  of  asps 
around  the  meadow  sloping  above  us  came 
the  rambling  warble  of  the  purple  finch. 
A  rock  wren  raved  near;  and  a  water  ouzel 
dipped  and  swung  close  to  the  current  of 
the  stream.  Great  austere  shadows  lay 
athwart  our  lawn;  the  winds  of  a  mighty 
space  behind  the  pines  breathed  softly 
across  the  air  warmed  by  the  sun  that  had 
left  us.  Evening,  always  big  and  fear- 
some in  the  mountains,  hovered  imminent, 
ready  to  swoop  in  its  swift  California 
fashion. 

Suddenly  Pepper,  who  had  long  since 
emerged  from  the  stream,  raised  her  head. 

"Woof,  woof!"  she  grumbled  under  her 
breath. 

Once  we  used  to  pay  attention  when 
Pepper  said  "Woof,  woof!"  but  that  time 
was  gone  by.  Pepper  is  an  actress.  When 
she  can  gain  no  attention  by  cocking  her 
head  to  one  side,  raising  one  ear,  cavorting 
nimbly  in  mid-air,  or  madly  biting  a  much- 
abused  tail,  she  looks  fixedly  into  space 
and  growls  in  mighty  threat  and  great 
ferocity.  One  who  did  not  know  Pepper 
would  imagine  that  by  means  of  preter- 
naturally  keen  senses  she  had  discovered 
a  lurking  danger  of  which  she  warned  us 
and  from  which  she  was  prepared  to  defend 
us.  But  we  knew  Pepper,  so  we  paid  no 
attention.  In  a  moment,  however,  Tux- 
ana also  showed  symptoms.  We  got  to 
our  feet.  Far  down  the  slope,  in  the 
direction  from  which  we  had  come,  we 
thought  to  catch  a  gleam  of  white  among 
the  pines.  Presently  we  saw  another. 
Then  sounded  a  faint,  shrill  whistle.  Both 
dogs  bounded  away.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  were  lifting  heavy  packs  of  supplies 
from  the  morose  Dinkey  and  the  faithful 
Jenny,  while  Wes,  a  broad  grin  on  his  face, 
made  a  dive  for  the  kettles. 

That  meant  mail,  the  first  for  two 
months.  We  built  a  big  fire  by  which  to 
read.  The  magazines  were  put  away  in  "the 
library" — a  flour  sack — while  we  devoured 
our  letters. 

The  library  was  a  wonderful  affair. 
Besides  the  magazines,  it  contained  a  va- 
riety surely.  At  first  when  off  on  a  long 
trip  you  do  not  pay  much  attention  to 
reading  matter,  but  after  a  time  you  save 
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everything  you  can  lay  your  hand  on.  We 
possessed  about  twenty  dime  novels — 
property  of  Wes — having  to  do  with .  the 
adventures  of  Nick  Cartel,  the  Sleuth,  and 
with  marvelous  deeds  of  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
known  as  Dick  Merriwell.  Both  heroes 
were  copper  riveted,  and  throughout  the 
most  bewildering  catastrophes  we  pre- 
served a  comfortable  confidence  that  they 
would  come  out  all  right.  Then  there 
were  two  books  in  Spanish,  one  volume 
of  obscure  but  interesting  slavers'  adven- 
tures, two  remarkably  cheap  novels  of  the 
English  nobility,  one  of  Stevenson's,  two 
saddle  catalogues,  and  a  bushel  of  old 
newspapers. 

The  next  morning  we  made  an  early 
start,  and  by  ten  o'clock  were  looking 
across  a  wide  swedp  of  pine  country  to  the 
long  crest  of  the  Great  Western  Divide. 
Between  us  and  it  intervened  low,  rolling 
mountains  covered  with  timber.  To  the 
left,  many  miles,  and  beyond  a  ridge  cleft 
to  admit  the  passage  of  Roaririg  River, 
we  divined  the  tremendous  plunge  of  the 
Kings  River  Canon.  To  the  right,  again 
many  miles,  we  discerned  the  sheer,  bald 
granite  peaks,  worn  smooth  by  glacial 
action,  capped  and  streaked  by  snow,  over 
which  our  way  must  lead  were  we  to  gain 
the  canon  of  the  Kaweah.  In  the  mean- 
time, our  first  task  must  be  to  cross  the 
wide  pine  country  below  us  until  we  had 
gained  the  canon  down  which  plunged  the 
Roaring  River.  There  we  were  promised 
an  old  mine  trail  leading,  up  to  the  last 
sharp  ascent. 

To  our  surprise  we  found  the  way  easy, 
though  a  little  bewildering.  The  pines 
were  full  of  streams,  and  the  streams  had 
here  and  there  formed  meadows  rich  with 
feed,  and  on  the  feed  grazed  small,  wild 
bands  of  the  mountain  cattle.  They  had 
tracked  the  country  in  all  directions,  and 
as  the  mine  trail  had  never  been  blazed 
or  monumented,  it  became  increasingly 
difficult  to  follow.  Not  that  it  mattered 
much.  We  knew  our  direction;  and,  in- 
deed, we  soon  cut  loose  from  convention 
and  struck  off  directly  'cross  country. 
Sooner  or  later,  provided  we  kept  to  the 
straight  line,  we  were  bound  to  come  to 
Roaring  River. 

The  country  was  delightful.  We  could 
not  understand  why  it  was  so  little  known. 
The    meadows   lay   fair    and   green,    sur- 


rounded by  dense  thickets  of  cottonwoods 
or  quaking  asps,  and  islanded  with  round 
bushes.  The  woods  were  thick  and  tall. 
The  travel  under  foot  was  not  rough,  as 
roughness  goes  in  the  high  mountains. 

Of  course,  we  were  not  able  entirely  to 
keep  to  the  straight  line.  The  thickets 
forced  us  to  detour;  the  streams  flowed 
sometimes  in  miniature  unscalable  canons. 
Often  the  pines  gave  place  to  bold  out- 
crops, which  must  be  .  avoided,  or  wide 
patches  of  manzanita  or  snow-bush, 
through  which  it  was  impossible  to  force 
our  way.  The  shoulder  of  Mt.  Brewer, 
however,  was  our  guiding  mark,  and  we 
steadily  neared  its  shadow. 

Lunch  of  hard-tack  and  raisins  we  ate  in 
the  saddle.  We  saw  many  game  tracks, 
bear  and  deer.  Once,  while  skirting  an 
aspen  thicket  and  buck-jumping  through 
a  windfall,  we  jumped  a  deer  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  leading  horse.  Evident- 
ly he  had  intended  lying  hidden  in  the 
hope  of  escaping  observation,  but  we 
had  headed  too  directly  toward  him.  He 
turned  sharp  to  the  right,  and  encircled 
our  entire  outfit,  leaping  high  in  the  stiff- 
legged  bounds  of  the  blacktail,  until  at 
last,  like  a  phantom,  he  entered  the  closing- 
in  point  of  the  trees  and  was  gone. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon  we  came 
out  over  Roaring  River.  It  was  well 
named.  The  waters  dashed  white  and 
turbulent  far  below  us,  filling  the  forest 
with  their  voice.  We  turned  sharp  to 
the  right,  and  after  some  scrambling  and 
uncertainty  among  ledges  and  bowlders 
gained  the  floor  of  the  valley.  Here  we 
rode  for  some  time  until  we  caught  sight 
of  green  on  the  opposite  bank,  made  a 
precarious  ford  through  swift  water  and 
over  uncertain  bowlders,  and  at  last  threw 
off  the  packs  on  a  knoll  of  pine  needles 
rising  but  slightly  above  the  thick  grasses. 
We  had  been  ten  hours  in  the  saddle. 

IV 

deadman's  canon 

A  winding  path  led  through  a  fringe  of 
bushes  down  to  the  stream.  There  a  back 
eddy  behind  a  rock  offered  a  peaceful 
dip  to  our  kettles.  Elsewhere  the  water 
leaped  and  boiled  from  one  pool  to  another, 
without  pause  for  breath,  as  though  ex- 
ultant.    Immediately  about  the  knoll  on 


Wes  clears  the  trail. 


The  cook  is  not  to  be  disturbed. 


which  we  had  spread  our  tarpaulins  the 
grass,  sown  with  flowers,  grew  tall.  Over 
opposite,  beyond  the  trees,  a  high  ridge 
rose  imminent.  To  the  left  and  up  the 
canon  a  rounded  bluff  marked  the  forking 
of  the  stream.  We  were  snugly  backed 
by  a  pine  slope,  efficient  screen  to  the  lofty 
mountains  but  just  beyond.  A  great  cry- 
ing of  waters  filled  the  hollow  of  our  canon. 
At  first  it  drew  our  attention  almost  too 
painfully,  then  dropped  into  accustomed- 
ness,  and  below  its  roaring  we  made  out 
the  elfin  voices  of  the  rapids  which  I  have 
elsewhere  described.* 

It  was  quite  dark  by  the  time  we  had 
cooked  ourselves  something  to  eat.  Wes 
explored  a  little  in  the  dusk,  and  reported 
another  meadow  above,  and  a  cache  of 
provisions  in  a  small  tent,  evidently  the 

*See  "The  Forest,"  page  54. 


property  of  a  man  who  had  brought  the 
cattle  into  the  country  that  spring  and 
would  take  them  out  again  in  the  fall.  I 
whipped  a  few  eddies  —  there  were  no 
pools — and  caught  three  or  four  trout.  We 
turned  in  well  satisfied  with  our  lot  in  life. 
The  next  morning  we  decided,  in  spite 
of  stout  protests  on  the  part  of  that  young 
woman,  that  Billy's  ten  hours'  ride  of  the 
day  before  had  been  enough  for  her.  She 
was  to  keep  camp,  while  Wes  and  I  ex- 
plored the  possibilities  of  the  right-hand 
canon.  So  she  strapped  on  "  Black  Mike," 
a  six-shooter,  diminutive,  but  with  the 
marvelous  property  of  making  her  feel 
perfectly  safe  against  anything  up  to  and 
including  earthquakes.  Thus  fortified  she 
bade  us  farewell,  and  we  splashed  across 
the  swift  waters  of  the  river. 
•  The  canon  proved  to  be  seven  or  eight 


Calamity  Jane  has  troubles  of  her  own. 


miles  long.  It  progressed  upward  by  a 
series  of  terraces.  We  would  ride  through 
a  fringe  of  woods,  or  over  a  meadow,  and 
then  climb  vigorously  to  right  or  left  of 
a  slide  or  broken  fall  until  we  had  gained 
another  level.  The  canon  walls  were  very 
high,  very  sheer,  and  of  nearly  unbroken 
stone.  The  glacial  action  had  brought 
them  to  syncline  near  the  bottom,  so 
that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  we  were 
traveling  a  smooth  half-cylinder  of  gran- 
ite in  whose  trough  a  certain  amount  of 
fertile  earth  had  accumulated.  The  scen- 
ery thus  was  inexpressibly  bleak  and 
grand. 

After  perhaps  two  hours  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  end  of  the  canon.  There  the 
stream  fell  sheer  in  a  fall  of  indeterminate 
height.     The  canon  walls  widened  around 


to  the  grand  sweep  of  a  cirque,  and  we  were 
able  to  view  for  the  first  time  the  mountain 
barrier  over  which  we  must  win. 

Although  we  were  still  some  miles  from 
the  beginning  of  the  ascent,  we  unsaddled 
and  picketed  our  horses.  The  rest  of  the 
reconnaissance  would  be  easier  afoot. 
While  munching  our  hard-tack  and  jerky 
we  examined  minutely  through  our  glasses 
the  face  of  the  mountain  range.  To  the 
left  of  the  fall  it  seemed  green,  and  beyond 
that  were  ledges  and  niches  and  possi- 
bilities up  to  the  snow  that  filled  the  sad- 
dle. We  followed  painstakingly  every  step 
of  the  way.     It  might  be  done. 

Finally  I  announced  my  intention  of 
taking  a  look  at  the  fall.  Wes  said  he 
would  climb  up  a  break  in  the  right-hand 
wall.     We    separated,    having    agreed   on 
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six-shooter  signals — two  shots,  come;  three 
shots,  come  quick. 

I  found  the  distance  to  the  falls  much 
greater  than  I  had  anticipated.  The  air 
was  very  clear  at  this  elevation,  and  I 
walked  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before 
I  reached  the  patch  of  snow  at  the  foot  of 
the  steep  grade.  There,  to  my  delight, 
I  discovered  an  old  miner's  trail  leading 
leftward  of  the  falls  through  the  greenery, 
which  turned  out  to  be  tall  brush.  The 
way  was  steep  and  much  washed,  but  per- 
fectly practicable  to  good  horses  such  as 
ours.  I  toiled  upward,  stopping  pretty 
often  to  breathe,  until  I  stood  on  the  small 
level  above  the  falls.  Thence,  the  trail 
still  leading  in  my  direction,  I  continued  to 
climb,  zigzagging  from  one  advantage  to 
another,  rather  short-winded,  for  I  was  in 
a  hurry,  but  steadily  gaining  toward  the 
dazzling  upper  peaks. 

My  first  intention  had  been  to  explore 
merely  this  far,  but  as  the  afternoon  was 
still  new  I  made  up  my  mind  to  follow  the 
trail  to  the  end.  The  calendar  said  August, 
but  up  here  it  was  still  early  spring.  The 
ground  was  soggy  with  water,  and  from 
every  direction  leaped  waterfalls  and  cas- 
cades. Of  course  I  was  now  far  above 
timber  line,  but  the  short-hair  grass  had 
gained  foothold  in  some  fortuitous  little 
levels.  As  I  topped  one  of  these,  I  came 
upon  two  golden  eagles  standing  on  the 
rocks  not  twenty  feet  from  my  face.  They 
did  not  seem  greatly  alarmed,  but  rose 
slowly  with  a  flapping  of  mighty  wings. 
Shortly  after  I  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
miner's  trail.  All  that  remained  of  the 
camp  was  a  leveled  spot  on  the  shale,  some 
timbers,  a  rusty  pick,  and  the  usual  cans 
and  bottles.  Some  brilliant  specimens  of 
copper  ore  showed  what  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  the  prospecting.  The  men  must 
have  had  to  pack  every  stick  of  firewood 
up  from  the  canon  below. 

I  did  not  pause  here,  for  the  afternoon 
was  spending,  and  it  was  a  long  ride  back 
to  our  Roaring  River  camp.  The  trail 
ended,  so  I  climbed  on  more  circumspect- 
ly, trying  to  monument  a  way  through  for 
horses.  This  is  a  trick  requiring  some 
practice,  for  you  must  know,  in  the  first 
place,  just  what  a  horse  can  or  cannot  do 
in  an  unbroken  country;  and  in  the  second 
place  you  must  understand  enough  of  for- 
mations to  know  whether  or  not  you  are 


leading  yourself  to  a  blind  pocket  of  a 
pinched-out  ledge.  The  way  I  found  was 
rough,  but  passable,  and  by  another  half 
hour  I  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  snow. 

For  the  first  time  I  looked  back.  Dead- 
man's  Canon  extended  from  directly  below 
me.  The  strip  of  earth  down  its  trough, 
which  had  seemed  so  ample  to  us  while  we 
were  traveling  through  it,  now  had  nar- 
rowed to  a  mere  streak  of  green.  The 
glacial  sweep  of  the  half  cylinder  from 
cliff  to  cliff  appeared  almost  unbroken.  I 
could  make  out  Roaring  River  Canon  and 
the  place  where  Kings  River  Canon  should 
lie,  but  even  beyond  that,  rising  from  the 
lowest  depths,  tier  after  tier,  were  moun- 
tains and  ranges  innumerable.  The  day 
was  remarkably  clear,  and  I  could  see 
without  effort  the  snow-clad  peaks  back 
of  Yosemite,  and  that,  as  the  crow  flies, 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles.  I 
made  out  also  mountains  we  had  lived 
with,  and  lost  sight  of,  weeks  before.  It 
forced  home  a  feeling  of  the  discrepancy 
between  what  a  man  can  conceive  and 
what  he  can  do.  Here  I  could  leap  at  one 
eyesight  to  the  valley  of  the  Tuolumne,  yet 
it  would  take  me  about  three  toilsome 
weeks  to  make  the  notion  good. 

Peaks  of  every  sort  were  all  about  me 
as  on  a  spacious  relief  map.  The  imme- 
diate surroundings,  except  back  of  me  in 
the  case  of  the  mountain  I  was  climbing, 
and  to  the  east  of  me,  where  intervened 
the  Great  Western  Divide,  were  fortunate- 
ly lower  than  myself,  so  I  could  see  to  the 
natural  horizon.  The  general  effect  to  the 
distant  north  and  west  was  of  an  undulat- 
ing pine-green  carpet,  from  which  sprang 
boldly  here  and  there  groups  of  white  or 
granite  peaks.  At  the  middle  distance, 
however,  the  mantle  broke  into  a  tumult 
of  stone  and  snow. 

I  here  left  the  picking  of  a  horse  route, 
and  climbed  straight  up  the  snow.  From 
this  point  the  problem  was  easy,  and  the 
detailed  selection  of  a  trail  would  bear 
postponement.  In  twenty  minutes'  hard 
scrabbling  I  had  gained  the  saddle,  and 
looked  over  into  the  valley  of  the  Kaweah. 

I  suppose  this  point  represents  the  wild- 
est and  most  rugged  of  the  Sierras.  The 
Great  Western  Divide,  above  fourteen 
thousand  feet,  runs  down  from  the  north- 
west. It  is  crossed  at  one  angle  by  a  tre- 
mendous  and   splintered   upheaval   called 
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the  Kaweah  Group,  and  at  another  by  the 
lesser  but  still  formidable  ridge  on  which 
I  stood. 

Three  canons  headed  almost  at  my  feet: 
Deadman's  Canon,  up  which  we  had  that 
day  ridden;  Cloudy  Canon,  which  turned 
sharp  back  toward  its  neighbor,  to  come 
to  rest  beneath  the  same  peak;  and  the 
mighty  canon  of  the  Kaweah,  a  second 
Yosemite,  with  its  polished  granite  aprons, 
its  awful  plunges,  and  the  bleak  rugged- 
ness  of  its  snows  and  spires. 

I  looked  down  then  from  the  saddle  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  Kaweah  River  with 
some  curiosity.  To  my  left  was  a  great 
cirque,  a  semicircle  of  sheer  mountains  of 
nothing  but  granite  and  snow.  In  the  cup 
was  a  torment  of  splintered  granite  debris, 
unrelieved  by  a  single  spear  of  any  green 
thing;  and  two  lakes,  one  slightly  higher 
than  the  other.  The  upper  of  these  two 
lakes  was  frozen  solid;  but  from  the  lower, 
in  which  floated  white  ice,  a  stream  crept 
to  the  edge  of  the  cirque. 

There  it  plunged  several  hundred  feet 
to  a  second  level,  again  circular  in  shape. 
This  contained  another  lake,  and  a  green 
meadow,  through  which  filtered  innumer- 
able snaky  streamlets,  but  no  trees.  Again 
the  plunge  to  still  a  third  level;  and  at  the 
very  lower  end  of  this,  beyond  the  usual 
lake,  were  two  or  three  tamarack  trees. 
Then  the  canon  floor  disappeared  in  the 
middle  of  the  earth. 

And  over  opposite,  contemporaneous 
with  my  own  elevation,  were  the  giants  of 
the  Kaweah  Group,  black,  scarred  by 
storms,  wreathed  with  snow  clinging  in 
streaks  to  their  polished  sides. 

I  climbed  part  way  down  the  southern 
slope  of  the  saddle  in  which  I  stood.  The 
way  was  over  shale  for  a  few  hundred 
feet,  then  narrowed  to  a  steep  rock  "chim- 
ney," like  a  funnel  mouth  pointing  to  the 
abysses  below.  Nothing  could  pass  that 
way.  I  retraced  my  steps  to  the  saddle 
and  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  peak  to 
eastward,  whence  I  could  look  down  into 
Cloudy  Canon  and  over  to  the  Great  West- 
ern Divide.  Between  Cloudy  Canon  and 
the  head  waters  of  the  Kaweah  lay  another 
saddle,  lower  than  the  one  I  had  just 
climbed.  Moreover,  just  beyond  it  was  a 
red  mountain.  Now  the  Ranger  had  given 
us  a  red  mountain  as  a  landmark  for  our 
possible  pass.   Therefore,  I  concluded  that 


the  lower  saddle  would  be  our  best  "way 
through,"  and  that  we  should  bring  our 
pack  train  up  Cloudy  rather  than  Dead- 
man's  Canon. 

By  now  it  was  four  o'clock.  I  returned 
to  the  saddle,  spread  my  arms  out,  dug  my 
heels  in,  and  fairly  sailed  down  the  steep 
slope  of  snow.  It  did  not  matter  much 
whether  or  not  I  fell — I  merely  rolled  a 
greater  or  lesser  distance.  Behind  me  a 
cloud  of  snow  rose  thick  as  dust  on  a  coun- 
try road.  It  was  glorious.  Tuxana,  who 
had  followed  me  patiently,  woke  into  wild 
excitement.  She  raced  around  and  around, 
her  hind  legs  tucked  well  under  her,  her 
fore  legs  bent  down  in  front,  her  ears  back, 
and  her  eyes  snapping  with  excitement. 
At  last  she  understood  the  reason  for  this 
fool  expedition. 

We  were  soon  out  of  the  snow,  but  even 
in  soggy  and  rocky  trails  going  down  is 
quicker  than  going  up — at  ten  thousand 
feet.  We  gained  the  bottom  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  There  I  fired  my 
six-shooter  and  sat  down  on  a  rock,  for  I 
was  pretty  tired.  In  a  little  while  Wes 
rode  up,  leading  Bullet. 

He  reported  an  interesting  view  and  a 
fine  glacier  lake,  but  nothing  of  practical 
importance.  We  rode  home  through  the 
early  twilight  of  deep  canons,  the  domes 
and  battlements  above  us  looming  huger 
and  more  portentous  as  the  light  failed. 
About  seven  o'clock  we  regained  camp. 
Billy  had  caught  some  fish  and  cooked 
some  supper. 

"To-morrow,"  said  we,  "we  will  go  up 
to  the  head  of  Cloudy  Canon;  next  day  we 
will  work  over  the  pass,  and  so  on  down." 

The  Ranger  had  told  us  that  once  we 
had  gained  the  saddle  the  rest  was  easy; 
and  I  had  seen  enough  to  convince  me  that 
a  little  hard  work  would  get  us  to  the  top. 
Four  days  later  we  recamped  at  this  very 
spot  after  our  first  repulse. 


V 


CLOUDY   CANON 

Cloudy  Canon  we  found  to  differ  from 
Deadman's  Canon  only  in  the  fact  that  at 
its  lower  end  it  was  more  overgrown  with 
aspen  thickets,  and  at  the  upper  end  the 
jumps  by  terraces  were  rougher.  The  gla- 
cial polishings  were  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage here,  in  some  places  so  glossy,  even 


When  a  rattlesnake  disputes  the  trail,  the  six-shooter  terminates  the  argument. 
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on  granite,  as  to  shine  in  the  sun  like  mir- 
rors. Some  of  the  meadows  we  had  to 
cross  proved  boggy,  some  of  the  ascents 
full  of  broken  and  jagged  debris.  Still  the 
travel  was  good  enough,  and  by  four  or 
five  o'clock  we  had  gained  the  last  cirque 
before  the  ascent  to  the  saddle  I  had  the 
day  before  seen  from  above. 

We  camped  on  a  flat  just  over  the 
stream.  The  nearest  wood  was  at  some 
distance.  By  means  of  our  riatas  we 
dragged  enough  for  a  blaze.  Patches  of 
snow  lay  all  about  us.  A  cold  wind 
sucked  down  from  above,  and  as  the  gray 
of  evening  descended  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings took  on  a  black  and  desolate 
aspect. 

The  mountain  above,  however,  was  heav- 
ily stained  with  iron,  and  the  red  of  this, 
catching  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  after 
the  other  ranges  had  become  slate-gray, 
caused  it  to  glow  as  with  some  interior 
fire  of  incandescence.  We  watched  it  as 
we  would  watch  a  wood  fire  in  a  grate — 
this  great  mass  of  stone  and  snow — red- 
dening and  paling,  burning  with  a  fiercer, 
hotter  combustion  or  cooling  as  it  died. 
At  last  the  evening  shadow  quenched  it. 

In  the  meantime  we  had  been  exploring 
with  our  glasses.  It  was  entirely  out  of 
the  question  to  go  straight  up  the  canon. 
That  was  banked  solid  with  snow  perhaps 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  deep.  The  ascent  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  canon  looked  easy 
enough  for  some  distance,  but  on  that 
side  at  the  base  of  the  pass  again  inter- 
vened a  sheet  of  snow.  To  the  left  all 
seemed  clear,  with  the  exception  of  a 
"nigger  head"  three-quarters  of  the  way 
up.  It  might,  however,  be  possible  to  get 
over  this.  Only  actual  reconnaissance 
could  determine  that  point. 

By  this  time  it  had  grown  to  be  dis- 
tinctly cold.  We  had  a  good  fire,  and  our 
sweaters,  but  even  they  could  not  entirely 
keep  out  the  penetrating  snow  chill.  So, 
as  always  in  such  cases,  we  decided  on  ex- 
ercise and  got  out  Tuxana's  gunny  sack. 

Tuxana,  as  I  have  explained,  is  a  bull 
terrier.  She  is  built  of  whalebone  springs. 
If  you  do  not  believe  this,  you  should  see 
her  hunting  through  a  high  grass.  Then 
you  would  observe  her  bounding  three  or 
four  feet  straight  up  in  the  air  in  order  to 
get  sight  over  the  tops. 

Now  Tuxana's  character  is  simple,  ear- 


nest and  single-minded.  What  she  under- 
takes she  does  with  all  her  might,  and 
nothing  can  distract  her  attention  from 
it.  And  the  things  she  delights  in  are 
three:  The  first  is  hunting,  the  second  is 
swinging  from  a  gunny  sack,  the  third  is 
swimming  after  a  stick.  I  have  men- 
tioned these  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance. In  all  other  matters  Tuxana  is 
staid  and  unexcited  and  of  a  reasonable 
disposition.  But  let  a  squirrel  chirp,  a  bag 
move  or  a  stick  appear,  and  Tuxana's  men- 
tal equilibrium  totters.     Life  focuses. 

So  I  stood  up  and  held  the  sack  above 
my  head.  Tuxana's  eyes  snapped.  She 
leaped  straight  into  the  air  higher  than 
my  shoulder,  and  her  teeth  came  together 
viciously. 

At  the  third  jump  she  managed  to  seize 
the  bag.  Her  jaws  clamped.  Her  eyes 
closed  luxuriously  for  a  moment.  Thence- 
forward nothing  could  shake  her  loose.  I 
swung  her  around  my  head;  I  pulled  her 
along  the  ground.  Always,  her  eyes  half 
shut  in  pleasure,  but  snapping  with  beady 
lights  beneath  her  lids,  she  resisted.  Fi- 
nally I  paused.  At  once  Tuxana  assumed 
the  aggressive.  Half  squatting  she  be- 
gan to  pull  by  little  jerks.  It  was  aston- 
ishing what  power  she  developed.  I  was 
four  times  her  weight,  and  yet  I  could 
hardly  hold  her.  Finally  I  threw  her  the 
sack.  Immediately  Pepper,  who  had  been 
awaiting  the  chance,  sprang  forward  to 
grab  the  other  end.  Growling  fiercely  the 
two  dogs  wrestled  for  possession.  In  the 
end,  however,  Tuxana  conquered  by  vir- 
tue of  her  superior  age  and  weight — Pepper 
was  at  that  time  only  nine  months  old — 
and  sat  proudly  on  the  sack,  daring  any 
one  to  take  it  from  her. 

We  moved  aside  the  smallest  and  most 
prominent  stones,  laid  out  our  saddle 
blankets  next  the  ground,  spread  the  big 
canvas  taupaulin  over  them,  added  a 
wadded  comforter  or  "sogun"  as  addi- 
tional softening,  and  finished  the  bed  with 
our  gray  army  blanket.  The  other  end  of 
the  canvas  then  folded  over  the  whole. 
Wes  took  the  lantern  and  hunted  himself 
a  place  to  do  likewise. 

It  was  very  cold.  We  put  on  two  suits 
of  underwear  and  our  sweaters  and  moc- 
casins. Then  we  turned  in.  Tuxana 
looked  wistful,  so  we  held  up  a  corner, 
and  she  crawled  down  to  our  feet.     How 
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she  breathed  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  she 
seemed  perfectly  happy.  Pepper  we  cov- 
ered up  carefully  —  we  always  did.  In 
about  ten  seconds  she  got  panicky  be- 
cause her  head  was  covered,  instituted  a 
general  upheaval  of  blankets,  and  got 
kicked  out  into  the  cold.  This  was  the 
usual  programme. 

Our  noses  turned  cold,  the  stars  over  us 
seemed  fairly  to  crackle  in  the  heavens, 
the  still,  silver  mountains  sparkled  in  the 
rare  air.  We  could  hear  the  swift  dash  of 
the  snow-water  in   the  creek  below,   the 


faint  sound  of  the  horse  bell  in  the 
short-hair  meadow.  The  wind  lifted  and 
let  fall  a  corner  of  the  tarpaulin.  We 
were  glad  of  woolen  things  and  wind- 
turning  covers  and  snug  quarters.  The 
remains  of  the  fire  glowed  and  sputtered 
faintly.  To  the  south  I  could  see  in  sil- 
houette the  dip  of  the  saddle.  It  rose 
gloomy  and  forbidding,  mysterious  in  its 
own  blackness. 

"Oh,  but  it's  going  to  be  some  chillsome 
at  four  in  the  morning!"  said  I  to  Billy. 

So  we  went  to  sleep. 


At  the  third  jump  Tuxana  managed  to  seize  the  bag.     Her  jaws  clamped. 


HENRY    THE   AUTOCRAT 


THE   GEESE   WE   DID    NOT    SHOOT 


BY    MAXIMILIAN    FOSTER 


ROM  under  the 
rim  of  the  horizon 
arose  the  first 
glow  of  dawn  and 
showed  to  us  the 
reaches  of  the 
North  Dakota 
stubble  spread  in- 
to the  infinity  of  a 
yellow  sea.  Frost 
lay  upon  it,  and  the  nipping  wind,  so  that 
we  blew  upon  our  fingers  stoutly  and 
hunched  ourselves  and  begged  Henry  for  a 
try  at  the  shovel,  too.  But  Henry,  having 
nine  points  of  the  law  with  him  in  the  pos- 
session of  it,  grunted  crossly  and  gave  no 
heed,  sucking  at  his  pipe  in  loud  disdain. 
Stout  back  and  brawn  were  needed  at  the 
work,  and  here  we  were,  three  thin-blooded 
sports,  said  he,  fresh  from  town,  and  in  no 
trim  for  work  like  this.  The  black  sods 
flew  faster;  he  plied  at  his  work  like  some 
figure  of  a  graveyard  toiler  hurrying  that 
the  guest  might  not  have  to  wait,  and  so, 
rather  than  freeze,  we  three  ran  races  and 
sparred  for  warmth,  or  ranged  beside  the 
pits  to  boss  him  at  the  work  he  finished 
stolidly  and  to  his  own  satisfaction.  For 
that  was  the  way  with  Henry.  He  would 
do  to  his  own  liking  whatever  he  set  his 
hand  to  doing,  irrespective  of  persons  or 
the  dollars  these  persons  paid  him. 

"This  ain't  no  time  for  foolin',"  said  he, 
of  a  sudden  arising  from  the  pit;  "now  one 
o'  you  or  the  three  o'  you  swat  them  there 
dee-coys  about  fancy-like,  so's  we  c'n  git 
down  to  business  in  fair-to-middlin'  times 
— mosey,  now!" 

To  hasten  us,  came  a  voice  out  of  the 
zenith:   Ah-honk!  Honk! — hahr — unk!" 
"Down, boys!"  cried  Henry,  transformed. 


"Ah  honk!"  renewed  the  voice,  and  other 
voices  took  up  the  refrain.  A  profusion  of 
cries  followed,  struck  a  higher  key,  clam- 
ored and  cackled  hoarsely  and  were  gone. 

Peter  Chauncey's  face  emerged  to  the 
level  of  the  prairie  from  out  the  adjoining 
pit  with  question  written  largely  upon  it. 

"Hey — ■put — Henry!    What  was  that?" 

"Sho!"  exclaimed  Henry,  "now  wouldn't 
that  drat  ye?  Ain't  you  sports  a-goin'  to 
git  lively  with  them  there  dee-coys?" 

"What  was  it,  Henry?"  persisted  Peter 
Chauncey. 

"Geese!"  answered  Henry.  "Shake  a 
leg,  now!" 

So  we  shook  a  leg,  as  the  saying  is,  and 
planted  the  decoys  of  sheet-iron  in  fancy 
attitudes  about  the  stubble,  a  short  gun- 
shot from  the  pits,  while  Henry  journeyed 
to  a  neighboring  stack  for  armfuls  of  straw. 
Alone  and  unguided  we  did  our  toil,  and 
having  had  acquaintance  with  ducks  and 
their  liking,  set  out  the  decoys  as  if  each 
pit  were  a  sort  of  Chesapeake  battery  ma- 
rooned on  dry  land.  Decoys  we  had  every- 
where, and  set  in  every  attitude  of  infinite 
appeal.  Some  stood  looking  into  the  heav- 
ens as  if  to  call  down  the  passing  host; 
some  gazed  tensely  at  the  stubble  beneath 
as  if  inquiring  for  the  putative,  fugitive 
barley-corn;  others  stared  passively  into 
the  level  distance,  but  no  two  looked  the 
same  way  or  struck  a  similar  attitude.  Hen- 
ry, returning  from  the  stack  with  his  bur- 
den of  straw,  gazed  at  them  wildly,  spat 
into  the  wind  and  swore. 

"Say,"  he  observed  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  "you  got  them  things  more  a- 
kilter  than  a  hired  girl's  bandbox.  Now 
you  jus'  snatch  'em  out.  lively,  and  stick 
'em  out  here  down  to  windward." 
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So,  Henry  bossing,  we  who  had  engaged 
to  pay  him  hire  at  so  much  a  day  took  his 
bossing  meekly,  and  rearranged  the  sheet- 
iron  figures  to  suit  his  critical  eye. 

"Alius  stick  'em  to  windward,"  he  set 
forth,  '"cos  geese  ain't  ever  a-comin'  in  to 
the  pits  'less  they  come  down  wind,  face 
about  and  light  agin'  it.  Y'  see,  t'other 
ways — sailing  right  along,  I  mean — they'd 
trip  their  toesies  on  the  stubble  and  do  a 
flip-flop  was  they  ever  to  try  it,  'lightin' 
along  of  the  wind — shucks!" 

We  saw.  There  was  much  reason  in  all 
the  many  things  that  Henry  told  us  to 
do  over  again — we  that  were  agreed  and 
obligated  to  pay  him  so  much  a  day  in 
dollars. 

"Ain't  that  somethin'  like,  boys?"  he 
demanded,  when  the  last  sheet-metal  effigy 
had  been  arranged  in  a  concrete  flock  to 
windward;    "now  ain't  it — hey?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  assented  Reginald,  whom 
Henry  called  Ringbone  as  the  next  thing 
nearest  to  it.  "Yes,  indeed — fine— you 
might  say  choise!" 

"Hey — what  —  say?"  asked  Henry. 
"Hunh?" 

"Ah — honk!"  cried  another  vcice,  some- 
where from  cut  the  dim  skies  above.  "Ah 
honk — hahr-oonh!"  We  ducked.  Henry 
became  swallowed  by  the  left-hand  pit  and 
I  after  him.  Peter  Chauncey  fled  on  his 
hands  and  knees  to  the  other,  and  Ringbone 
Reginald,  whelmed  by  the  panic,  bucked 
in  after  him,  popping  into  the  prairie-hole 
like  a  rabbit  hunting  its  warren. 

"Ah — honk!  Honk!  Hahr-oon — hunk!" 

Henry's  VGice,  shrill,  whispering,  earnest, 
came  to  us,  guiding,  beseeching,  warning. 
"Dum  gun  it — duck  there — darnation — 
duck,  duck,  I  say!  Keep  down,  boys!" 
For  Peter  Chauncey's  hat  had  risen  several 
inches  above  the  prairie,  while  Peter  Chaun- 
cey peeked.  "Duck — darnation  thunder 
— duck,  drat  ye!  They're  coming  right 
over!" 

We  held  our  breaths.  The  hat  of  Peter 
Chauncey,  snatched  down  along  with  his 
head  from  the  pit's  edge,  left  the  prairie 
flat  and  bare  as  nature  meant  it  should  be 
— yet  too  late!  The  clamor  of  the  flock 
rcse  to  a  sudden,  higher,  more  nerv- 
ous note.  Strange  chucklings  sounded — 
throat  gurglings,  breast-notes,  honks,  gab- 
blings,  exclamations — a  sky-high  conver- 
sazione pitched  into  a  motif  of  tense  ques- 


tioning, curiosity  and  alarm — goose-talk, 
said  Henry,  that  in  the  end  melted  into 
a  subtle  monotone — kah — kah — kah — and 
was  done. 

"  Keep  down — keep  down,"  begged  Hen- 
ry; "they're  coming  right  over." 

So,  indeed,  they  were,  and  when  we 
peered  upward  with  eyes  straining  over  our 
hunched-up  shoulders,  we  saw  the  phalanx 
drifting  past,  two  gunshots  in  the  air. 

A  riotous  clamor  arose.  We  were  seen. 
Their  wings  slanted  sidewise  as  they  turned 
to  slide  downward  nearer  earth,  flapped 
vigorously,  and  a  babel  of  discordant  cries 
arose  to  mock  us.  Sheering  broadly,  they 
sailed  down  the  flank  of  the  pits,  screech- 
ing at  the  innocent  decoys  and  making 
game  of  us  all.  Or  so  it  seemed;  yet  Henry, 
in  the  greatness  of  a  soul  that  renewed  its 
animation  in  the  lees  of  apparently  bitter 
defeat,  grew  busier— more  tense — more 
earnest.  "Down,  boys — they'll  turn,  meb- 
be."  We  heard  him  clear  his  throat 
hoarsely — then  :  "Arh-hunkh  —  hahr-oonhk 
— honkh!"  From  out  the  bowels  of  the  pit 
rose  the  call,  and  at  the  end  the  renewed 
warning:  "Down,  boys — keep  quiet,  now!" 

I  peeped,  lifting  by  a  strong  contortion 
so  that  the  whole  sweep  of  the  broadening 
sky  came  into  my  ken,  and  there  in  the 
middle  distance  flew  the  fleck,  baffling 
against  the  wind.  Indecision  marked  their 
flight — "Ah — honk!"  bawled  Henry,  and  the 
fluttering  ranks,  rearranging  the  triangle, 
swung  and  headed  back.  Clever  work  for 
Henry — great  man  !  For  after  all,  greatness 
is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  man's  occupa- 
tion, but  rather  his  mastery  of  the  work  he 
plies.  "Down,  boys!"  cried  Henry  again; 
when  "Honk!"  and  then  "Hi!  hi!  hi!" 
from  overhead — a  note  of  derision — and 
silence. 

"Now  wouldn't  that  drat  ye !"  swore  Hen- 
ry, arising  from  his  hands  and  knees.  Go- 
ing away  into  the  distance  was  a  solitary 
honker  bustling  southward,  a  lone  bird  that 
had  come  in  from  the  other  quarter  unseen. 
There  was  no  indecision  in  the  cry  that  he 
had  greeted  our  discovery,  and  ruefully  we 
sat  and  watched  the  string  wheel  about  and 
make  for  distant  fields.  A  mile  away,  after 
a  prodigious  clanking  and  drifting  to  and 
fro,  they  settled  in  a  cloud  upon  the  stubble. 

"Durn  my  nubbins !"  said  Henry.  "Now 
wouldn't  that  sting  ye!" 

He  arose,  stretched  his  legs  and  selected 
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a  straw  to  chew  upon  reflectively.  "Geese 
is  onsartin,"  he  observed,  plaintively. 

Now  came  the  sun,  revealing  the  prairie 
from, rim  to  rim  of  the  horizon.  Eastward, 
a  bunch  of  geese  was  drifting  to  and  fro  over 
a  patch  of  plowed  land,  clanking  and  clat- 
tering like  a  rookery  of  seals  or,  in  the  way 
they  swarmed  over  the  feeding  ground,  like 
so  many  flies  above  a  sugar  jug.  "They'll 
back  and  fill,  a  while  or  so,  hollerin'  like  a 
passel  o'  crazy  loons,"  said  Henry,  "and 
then  when  it  'pears  safe  all  right  they'll 
settle  down." 

"Hey — what?"  asked  Peter  Chauncey, 
abruptly  startled  out  of  one  of  a  long  series 
of  cat-naps  he  took  whenever  the  sun  shone 
and  the  ground  was  handy  to  lie  upon. 
"Hey — what?" 

"Ssshsh!  Down,  boys!"  cried  Henry. 
"Here  comes  a  bunch — comin'  right  over 
us — down — quick !" 

Henry's  boot-heels  settled  themselves  in 
the  small  of  my  back,  and  the  black  loam 
avalanched  from  the  pit-edge  down  the 
back  of  my  neck.  Yet  I  made  no  plaint; 
for,  as  Henry  said,  were  not  all  things  part 
of  the  game  ?  "Down — down !"  whispered 
Henry,  in  a  tenser  warning,  and  down  I 
went,  flattening  myself  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pit — effacing  myself,  yet  ready  to  stake 
salvation  on  the  knowledge  that  Peter 
Chauncey  was  peeking. 

"Hahr — oonhk!"  called  Henry,  and  there 
came  the  answer  clear  and  true — the  chuck- 
ling babble  of  the  self-satisfied  goose — or 
rather  geese,  for  there  were  forty  or  more 
in  the  bunch. 

"Now,  boys!"  said  Henry;  "be  ready! 
They're  comin'!"  With  his  head  bent  to 
the  earth  he  called  softly  once  and  no  more. 
I  heard  the  voices  of  the  oncoming  flock 
grow  louder — time  passed — time  by  min- 
utes, first,  it  seemed,  then  hours,  and  still 
that  chuckling  monotone  sounded  from  the 
sky.  They  must  be  sailing  round  and 
round  like  ships  in  a  maelstrom,  thought  I, 
and  moved  no  muscle,  holding  my  breath 
till  the  air  roared  like  the  thunder  of  waters 
in  my  ears.  "In  heaven's  name,  Henry!" 
1  cried,  when  flesh  could  stand  no  more. 
"Oh,  Henry " 

"Give  it  to  'em,  boys!"  roared  Henry  in 
a  shout,  and  I  sprang  to  my  knees.  There 
was  the  cap  of  Peter  Chauncey,  still  peek- 
ing, and  the  inquiring  face  of  Reginald, 
streaked  with  loam  and  arising,  as  it  were, 


like  Venus  in  need  of  a  bath,  and  then — 
Bang!  Bang!  roared  Henry's  ten-gauge 
field-piece  elbow-to-elbow  at  my  ear.  1 
looked  aloft. 

Forty  great  fowl,  like  so  many  umbrellas 
adrift  on  the  air,  were  slanting  past,  the 
clear  sky  above  them,  and  each  fowl  so  near 
that  it  seemed  like  the  making  of  a  sham- 
bles to  let  both  barrels  go.  Bang — bang — 
bang — bang!  Compliments  of  the  adjoin- 
ing pit.  In  that  brief  instant  I  sensed  a 
confusion  of  great  flying  shapes;  the  wheel- 
ing front  broke  in  form,  merged  into  less- 
er bodies,  formed  again  and  drove  past. 
Bang — bang!  I  let  go  at  them,  and  look- 
ing over  the  muzzle  of  the  twelve-gauge 
watched  for  the  dead  to  fall.  There  was 
that  bird  for  the  right  barrel  and  this  bird 
for  the  left.  My  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
them,  and  I  waited,  watching  for  the  long 
neck  to  fall  first,  the  body  to  turn  over  and 
the  honker  to  come  tumbling  to  the  earth. 
On  they  went,  and  time,  it  seemed,  rolled 
up  a  small  eternity.  Yet  no  goose  fell. 
Henry's  voice,  uttering  English  as  it  is 
spoken  in  stress  of  high  emotion,  recalled 
me. 

"Dod  blast  my  nubbins!  Now  wouldn't 
that  jab  ye!" 

Gone — each  and  every  bird!  We  had 
not  touched  a  feather.  Whoever  has 
dreamed  of  vast  inheritance — of  gold — 
treasure — priceless  treasure  and  such,  all 
within  his  hand,  and  then  awakened,  grip- 
ping only  a  handful  of  the  rough  counter- 
pane, must  have  enjoyed  some  sensation 
like  mine.  There  stood  Henry  wiping  his 
eyes,  and  Peter  Chauncey,  with  rounded 
mouth  and  popping  orbs,  staring  after  the 
disappearing  flock. 

"Dod  gust  it!"  said  Henry,  "if  I  didn't 
git  a  swad  o'  dirt  right  in  my  blinkers  right 
when  I  stood  up  to  shoot." 

But  no  such  excuses  for  us.  "Why,  I 
could  have  slung  a  club  at  the  bunch,"  said 
Reginald,  "and  beaten  the  brains  out  of 
three,  at  least — or  four.  What  happened? 
Mebbe  the  shells  are  no  good." 

Itwas  Henry  that  brokethe  strain.  "We 
all  jus'  kinder  missed — that's  all,"  said  he, 
and  I  think  Henry  must  have  been  right. 
Yet  to  think  that  one  could  let  go  right  and 
left  into  a  bunch  like  that  at  fifty  yards  and 
never  touch  a  feather  was  a  new  kind  of  a 
revelation  to  me. 

"Well,  annyhow,"  Henry  added  solemn- 


The  cry  of  the  renegade  lures  the  geese  to  their  death. 
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ly,  "that's  the  fust  goose  I've  missed  this 
year." 

I  had  reason  to  believe  Henry,  for  he  had 
said  only  the  night  before  that  he  was  keen 
to  go,  "seein'  as  how  I  ain't  had  a  trip  arter 
geese  this  season." 

"  But  I  held  right  on  the  butt  of  his  legs," 
said  Reginald,  protesting,  "a  bead  on  his 
very  legs." 

Henry  grinned.  "That  bein'  the  case," 
said  he,  "you're  jus'  as  like  to  come  back 
here  next  year  and  find  a  dead  goose  lyin' 
on  the  stubble — or  the  year  arter  that. 
One  o'  his  grandchildren,  like,  that's  come 
along  a  season  or  so  later  'n  received  the 
whole  charge  o'  shot." 

"Hey,  what's  that?"  inquired  Peter 
Chauncey,  innocently. 

Henry  laughed.  "Hold  ahead — way 
ahead,"  he  advised.  "Them  honkers  is 
goin'  a  bit  faster  than  you  guess,  boys — 
hold  'bout  a  foot  ahead." 

There  was  medicine  in  that— or,  at  least, 
solid  food  for  reflection.  Peter  Chauncey 
blew  down  the  barrels  of  his  gun  and  pon- 
dered. "Now,  look  at  here,  Henry,"  he 
began:  "now " 

"Down — down,  boys!"  cried  Henry,  and 
together  we  rabbited  into  the  pits.  Once 
more  Henry's  leathern  lungs  wooed  the  dis- 
tant flight;  it  turned,  and  again  the  chuck- 
ling, subdued  gossip  of  the  advancing  birds 
re-echoed  over  the  distance.  "Now,  they're 
comin' — comin'!"  warned  Henry.  "Keep 
still — down,  boys — now — keep  still — still!" 
Once  he  called — a  subtle,  half-toned  "  Ah- 
hoohnk";  he  wormed  about  a  bit,  and  then 
leaped  to  his  feet. 

"Give  it  to  'em,  boys!"  he  yelled,  and 
again  his  cannon  roared. 

It  seemed  too  easy.  As  I  drew  on  the 
nearest  bird  —  forty,  perhaps  forty-five 
yards  away — I  was  conscious  that  when  I 
pulled  the  trigger  the  heavens  would  dis- 
charge dead  goose.  In  the  exquisite  an- 
ticipation of  the  moment,  I  dwelt  upon 
the  panic-stricken  fowl,  gloating  over  its 
frantic  effort  to  halt  its  flight  and  beat  off 
to  leeward,  and  chose  places  where  I  should 
let  it  have  it.  Bang!  went  the  gun  almost 
of  its  own  accord — and — bang! — this  from 
the  second  barrel.  Out  the  corner  of  my 
eye  I  saw  one  great  shape  collapse — yet 
not  the  one  I  chose — and  with  a  great 
whirling  of  wings,  trip,  drop  forward  and 
shoot  toward  the  stubble.     "That's  mine!" 


yelled  Henry.  "  I  got  that  one  all  right." 
Then  I  looked  back  at  the  goose  chosen  by 
me  from  the  flock.  By  all  rights,  with 
those  two  charges  of  BB  tucked  home  un- 
der the  wing,  he  was  as  good  as  dead  and 
upon  the  ground.  My  goose  I  counted 
him — -and  yet,  there  he  was  still  climbing 
to  dizzy  heights  in  the  blue.  On  he  went 
and  away.  I  watched,  deliberating  how 
long  it  would  be  before  he  crumpled  up, 
and  might  have  stood  there  till  now  but 
for  the  easy  voice  of  Henry  speaking  in  my 
ear. 

"Well,  boys,"  said  he;  "we  got  one  that 
time,  didn't  we?" 

All  of  which  was  sheer  modesty  on  Hen- 
ry's part.  He  broke  his  gun,  and  blowing 
the  smoke  from  the  barrels  flung  in  fresh 
shells  and  climbed  from  the  pit  to  retrieve. 
I  looked  at  Peter  Chauncey,  bidding  good- 
bye to  the  parting  flock,  and  Peter  Chaun- 
cey looked  back  at  me.  He  was  grinning 
like  a  gargoyle — for  that  was  his  philo- 
sophic way — and  we  heard  Reggy  uplift 
his  voice  in  plaintiveness,  as  though  dis- 
counting all  established  axioms  in  fact. 
"But,"  said  Reginald,  "but  I  held  way 
ahead  of  him — away  ahead  of  my  goose — 
so  far  that  it  was  like  shooting  into  the  ad- 
joining counties." 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  to  hold  furder?"  said 
Henry,  coming  back  with  his  goose.  "That's 
right — way,  way  ahead,  Ringbone." 

Southward  the  flocks  were  still  rising 
from  the  lakes.  They  were  going  high — 
for  the  air  was  clear — but  here  came  one 
string,  a  half  mile  off,  that  was  sailing  close 
to  the  prairie  and  hunting  a  feeding-ground. 
Once  more  Henry's  boot-heels  adjusted 
themselves  in  their  accustomed  easiness 
at  the  small  of  my  back,  and  the  plain  lay 
bare  and  innocent  of  any  peeking  heads 
but  Peter  Chauncey's.  "Dum  gun  it, 
down,  boys!"  cried  Henry;  and  a  con- 
vulsion stirred  our  pit.  "Got  him  that 
time,"  chuckled  Henry,  and  of  the  accu- 
racy of  his  aim  I  had  no  doubt,  since  Peter 
Chauncey  had  yelped  once  and  loudly  as 
the  clod  slung  by  Henry  struck  home. 

So  again  came  the  geese.  The  crisp  air 
brought  the  first  hoarse  honking,  then  the 
chuckling  throat-notes  as  they  spied  the 
array  of  decoys,  and  after  that  the  small 
piping  cries  as  they  floated  down  toward 
us.  "Give  it  to  'em!"  roared  Henry;  and 
let  go  a  right  and  left. 
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It  seemed  in  the  brief  vision  of  the  mo- 
ment that  the  air  was  full  of  geese.  There 
was  the  flock,  swirling  in  a  disordered  rout, 
straight  above  our  hats;  and  out  of  this 
confusion,  in  answer  to  the  roar  of  guns 
about,  great  black  hulks  falling  straight 
upon  me,  driving  down  to  crush  me  to 
earth  in  the  pit.  "My  goose!"  I  yelled, 
and  dodged,  falling  backward  over  the  pit's 
edge  in  a  wild  panic.  Geese,  as  I  had  said, 
seemed  everywhere — geese  flying  and  geese 
falling — the  slaughter  must  have  been  sin- 
ful. So  I  scrambled  to  my  feet  and  gazed 
about  the  stubble,  looking  for  the  multi- 
tude of  the  dead.  Beyond  were  the  faces 
of  Peter  Chauncey  and  his  shooting  mate 
staring  foolishly  at  the  skies,  and  beside  me 
lay  one  honker,  his  feet  turned  plaintively 
upward,  and  that  was  all.  One  goose! 
Henry,  taking  time  by  the  forelock  and 
forestalling  any  of  the  bitterness  of  dispute, 
had  it  by  the  legs  and  drew  it  to  him. 


"I  tell  you,  beys,"  said  Henry,  "a  ten- 
gauge  's  the  thing,  ain't  it,  now?  That's 
two." 

"Why,"  said  Peter  Chauncey,  "I  had  a 
passing  conviction  that  I  shot  that  goose." 

Reginald  Ringbone  turned  about  to 
stare  at  him  severely. 

"You!"  This  in  scorn.  "Why,  that's 
the  exact  goose  I  shot  myself." 

Henry  turned  away  to  hide  an  easy  smile. 
If  there  was  any  doubt  in  the  party  as  to 
the  owner  of  that  goose,  it  was  hardly 
shared  by  Henry.  He  had  no  doubts  what- 
ever. To  me  it  seemed  merely  another  of 
those  occasions  when  the  benefits  of  a 
university  education  fall  short,  somehow, 
of  coping  with  life's  little  difficulties.  So, 
the  morning  flight  having  passed,  we  called 
the  wagon  and  went  home  with  the  geese 
that  Henry  had  killed,  and  on  the  way  it 
was  Henry,  abne,  that  did  all  the  talking 
for  us.     Fcr  Henry  had  no  doubts. 
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I  KNEW  little  or  nothing  about  what 
was  before  us,  and  I  am  sure  the  girl 
knew  less,  when  that  New  York  Editor 
sent  us  out  and  told  us  he  wanted  a  story 
on  those  wild  "Rockies."  Knowing  he 
likes  a  man  that  breaks  his  own  trail,  gets 
a-going  for  himself,  I  made  myself  satisfied 
with  the  brief  instructions,  "Go  to  Denver, 
and  start  out  from  there,  and  don't  forget 
the  human  interest  part."  I  laughed,  for 
he  would  always  tack  on  that — on  any  job 
he  sent  me  adrift. 

Thus  it  was  early  in  March  I  awoke  one 
morning  breathing  pure,  rarefied  air,  and 
saw  from  my  window  a  giant  rim  of  snowy 
mountains  surrounding  the  city,  with  their 
glorious  peaks  just  being  gilded  by  the  ris- 
ing sun.     It  was  Denver! 

Over  the  breakfast  table  I  read  a  letter 
from  a  guide  famous  in  Colorado,  telling  of 
the  danger  and  impracticability  of  our  pro- 
posed undertaking.  "I  wouldn't  take  you 
at  all  if  you  were  a  tenderfoot, "  and  so  on, 
he  wrote. 

We  avoided  the  guide  that  didn't  want 
"tenderfoots,"  took  a  train  that  night  to 
the  still  rougher  and  more  rugged  region 
of  San  Juan,  and  trusted  to  luck  to  find 
another  escort.  Thus  next  evening  we 
reached  the  mining  town  of  Ouray — little 
more  than  a  village,  and  all  but  buried  by 
giant  mountains,  heavily  snow-clad,  and 
rising  sheer  up  in  a  three-quarter  circle. 

For  a  month  past  heavy  snowstorms 
had  been  in  progress — one  long  and  almost 
unbroken  blizzard  in  the  "hills."  Thus 
the  snow  was  deep  and  drifted,  and  then 
there  were  those  other  things — snowslides 
— yes,  and  lots  of  them.  These  were  no 
mean  foe  and  they  had  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  very  night  before  our  arrival  one  had 


meted  out  its  vengeance  to  some  of  the 
villagers,  crushing  to  splinters  the  build- 
ings of  a  near-by  mine,  killing  two  of  the 
occupants  and  hurting  several  others.  All 
this  I  soon  learned  in  the  hotel  corridors 
and  on  the  street.  I  told  Leo  later  with 
somewhat  bated  breath.  I  thought  she 
would  take  it  to  heart,  turn  back,  or  do 
something;  she  only  seemed  interested — 
sad  at  so  recent  and  near-by  a  disaster — 
but  not  afraid. 

Naturally  because  of  the  recent  disaster 
to  the  miners  every  one  was  talking  snow- 
slides.  In  a  Western  town  such  as  we  had 
chosen  every  one  talks  and  drinks  whiskey 
at  the  same  time,  and  to  get  acquainted 
I  soon  had  to  follow  the  local  custom.  I 
was  rewarded  by  being  put  onto  a  man 
who  might  be  willing  to  guide  us.  They 
told  me  if  he  would  go  he  was  all  right; 
there  was  none  better,  for  he  had  been 
twenty  years  a  "burro  buster,"  and  had 
always  led  pack  trains  over  the  mountain 
trails. 

Next  day  I  saw  Dick — Dick  Evarts — a 
tall,  gaunt,  pensive  kind  of  a  man,  with 
steel-gray  eyes.  His  whole  appearance 
told  me  at  once  he  was  the  right  man. 

Thus  it  was,  before  the  sun  was  high, 
Dick  and  I  took  to  our  horses  and  set  their 
heads  toward  the  Poughkeepsie  Gulch 
Trail,  intending  to  reconnoiter  the  trail  and 
then  return  for  Leo.  Long  shall  I  remem- 
ber that  ride  into  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
mountains  along  a  slender  winding  trail; 
rich  bending  blue  overhead,  far  bluer  than 
one  usually  sees;  giant  crags  steep  and 
sheer  up  on  one  side,  deep  ravines  on  the 
other,  and  all  around  a  panorama  of  stu- 
pendous mountains,  some  with  their  snowy 
covered  tops  blending  with  clouds,  soft  and 
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Skees  take  the  place  of  snowshoes  where  the  country  is  more  open. 
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Every  little  while  one  of  the  party  has  to  drop  out  to  regain  his  wind. 
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charming — others  of  gaunt,  bare,  ragged 
rock  outlined  against  the  sky,  severe  and 
cruel. 

Dick  was  ahead,  each  horse  was  picking 
its  way  on  the  rocks  to  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  trail  where  the  snow  was  less.  Sud- 
denly Dick  became  uneasy.  I  noted  his 
eyes  were  on  the  rocks  above.  "Get  out 
of  here  quick,"  he  shouted  back.  In  an- 
other instant  his  horse  was  galloping,  and 
so  was  mine.  "By  Heaven,  we  were  only 
just  out  of  there  in  time!  I  didn't  like  the 
looks  of  that  ice."  Tons  of  it  had  fallen 
behind  us,  great  icicles  from  the  rocks  over-. 


has  lived  for  half  a  century,  still,  poor  fel- 
low, seeking  the  elusive  gold.  We  left  our 
horses  in  his  care.  It  was  impossible  to 
take  them  farther,  for  we  had  to  break 
trail  now,  and  the  snow  was  fast  deepening 
as  we  climbed.  Snowshoes  donned,  we 
pushed  on,  up  the  Engineer  Mountain  trail. 
At  one  point  the  path  narrowed  to  a  few 
inches,  and  those  were  choked  by  a  recent 
snowslide.  Here  we  took  off  our  snow- 
shoes  and  literally  had  to  go  on  hands  and 
knees — at  least  I  did,  Dick  got  on  some- 
what better. 

Late    that    afternoon    we    reached    the 


After  digging  the  donkey  out  of  the  snow,  the  load  is  again  adjusted. 


haad,  loosened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  now 
blocked  the  trail.  Dick  said  little,  didn't 
seem  to  care,  and  I  believe  there  is  really 
joy  in  narrowly  escaped  disaster;  in  fact 
at  times  it  feels  good  to  run  close  to  ruin. 
And  then  that  spirited  gallop  we  had  on 
that  narrow  path.  Ah!  one  felt  the  glory  of 
living.  I  hadn't  been  on  a  horse  since  long 
years  before  on  an  Australian  sheep  run; 
but  it  all  came  back,  all  the  joy  of  it,  all  the 
life,  the  living  of  it. 

On  we  went  that  morning  to  the  "Red 
Bridge,"  where  an  historic  old  prospector 


Micky  Breen  Silver  Mine — a  mine  of  large 
proportions  long  since  deserted,  but  now 
again  being  worked  by  two  or  three  men 
who  still  had  faith  in  its  hidden  wealth. 
Here  we  planned  to  make  our  headquarters; 
by  bringing  out  some  bedding  and  supplies 
we  would  be  reasonably  comfortable,  and 
certainly  I  could  imagine  no  more  pictu- 
resque surroundings.  Dick  was  strenuous, 
and  we  decided  to  get  back  to  Ouray  that 
night.  The  glare  of  the  sunlit  snow  had 
been  our  only  real  discomfort,  but  on  our 
homeward  tramp  and  ride  we  could  avoid 
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that.  The  stars  shone  with  a  rare  efful- 
gence, as  they  only  do  in  such  altitudes, 
and  gave  us  plenty  of  light. 

Dick  had  been  busy.  He  greeted  us 
next  morning  with  horses  and  with  burros 
loaded  with  provisions  and  other  necessar- 
ies; our  pack-train  was  ready,  the  real  story 
was  about  to  be  told.  I  have  learned,  if 
you  have  a  guide  at  all,  to  get  only  the  very 
best,  and  then  to  let  him  do  all  the  guiding, 
run  things,  be  boss  of  the  job,  never  inter- 
fere; thus  I  had  left  everything  to  Dick. 
He  arranged  everything,  told  the  girl  how 
she  was  to  ride  (of  course,  it  was  astride). 
He  had  got  the  right  horse  for  her,  too; 
one  to  be  trusted,  for  she  had  never  been 
on  such  a  beast  before.  But  she  took  to 
the  whole  thing,  just  as  a  Western  girl 
might,  and  not  the  New  Yorker  that  she 
was. 

I  was  proud  of  our  little  cavalcade,  as  we 
rode  up  the  "hills."  The  patient  burros 
led  the  way,  then  Dick,  Leo  and  myself, 
and  a  couple  of  miners  from  the  Micky 
Breen  were  also  in  the  party.  I  trembled 
inwardly  once  or  twice  when  I  thought  of 
those  rocks  and  that  ice  of  yesterday,  but 
the  snowslides  on  the  trail  up  to  the  mine 
were  down,  so  there  was  no  worry  on  that 
score. 

On,  on  we  went,  gradually  but  ever 
ascending.  We  forced  the  animals  forward 
over  the  slightly  broken  trail  of  yesterday, 
but  at  last  all  came  to  a  standstill;  the  snow 
was  too  deep  for  the  horses,  and  the  burros, 
however  much  the  dogs  would  heel  'em  up, 
sank  haunch  high,  and  at  last  they  couldn't 
budge.  We  wanted  to  get  them  as  far  up 
toward  the  mine  as  possible,  as  over  the 
balance  of  the  journey,  some  three  miles 
yet,  all  our  impedimenta  would  have  to  be 
carried — a  truly  laborious  job  for  man  over 
that  rough,  sloping  trail.  As  I  said,  at  last 
we  could  get  the  beasts  no  farther,  and 
after  my  camera  had  been  satisfied  they 
were  unloaded,  and  to  my  surprise  turned 
loose,  horses  and  all.  Dick  told  me  in  a 
couple  of  hours  they  would  be  back  in  their 
stables,  and  truly  enough  away  down  the 
trail  they  floundered,  setting  their  home- 
ward way. 

We  snowshoed  it  the  rest  of  the  way  to 
the  mine.  Again  the  girl  rose  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  we  crossed  the  hide  thongs  over 
her  instep  and  tied  them  around  her  ankle, 
and    soon    she   was   going   ahead   on   the 


"webs"  as  well  as  any  of  us.  Somehow 
we  had  become  separated.  Dick  and  my- 
self were  behind,  Leo  was  ahead,  out  of 
sight,  when  Dick  suddenly  remembered 
from  yesterday  the  bad  place  on  the  trail, 
and  turning  to  me,  said,  "  I  hope  she'll 
stop  before  she  comes  to  it,"  and  then  he 
ran  on  to  look  for  her.  He  soon  slowed  up 
and  with  relief  in  his  look  said,  "She's 
ahead  with  the  boys  and  all  right. "  When 
we  came  up  to  the  very  narrow  and  dan- 
gerously blocked-up  part  of  the  trail,  Dick 
again  got  excited:  "My  God!  how  did  she 
do  it?  Never  took  her  snowshoes  off  at 
all,  for  here  are  her  tracks." 

We  had  glorious  weather  for  days.  A 
price  had  to  be  paid  for  it,  however,  in  our 
badly  burned  faces.  Blue  spectacles  and 
green  veils  helped  somewhat,  but  the  best 
preventive  of  all  is  to  have  your  face 
thoroughly  blackened  with  burnt  cork, 
and  become  a  regular  nigger  minstrel — 
in  appearance  at  any  rate.  Leo  and  I 
didn't  quite  relish  this  proposition,  but  I 
came  in  with  eyes  almost  closed  up  one 
night  and  my  face  so  swollen  as  to  be  quite 
unrecognizable.  Next  day  I  submitted  to 
the  blackening  ordeal;  in  spite  of  it  my 
face  peeled  twice  in  the  same  week.  To 
the  very  last  Leo  held  aloof,  her  woman 
mind  couldn't  allow  herself  to  undergo  such 
disfigurement;  and  she  tells  me  now  that 
the  one  real  terror  of  the  trip  was  that 
terrific  scorching  from  the  sun,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  she  was  right.  Evenings 
she  and  a  small  cracked  piece  of  mirror 
were  such  inseparable  company  we  made 
a  standing  joke  of  the  thing. 

After  getting  really  limbered  up  —  for 
strength  and  staying  power  are  necessaries 
in  those  mountains— Dick  promised  to  take 
us  on  a  trip  "worth  going"  as  he  described 
it.  "  I  dunno  as  the  girl  '11  stand  it,  but  if 
I  read  her  right,  she's  game  and  can  go  it; 
if  not,  we'll  get  her  home  anyhow,  even  if 
we  have  to  carry  her."  And  he  meant  it, 
and  for  that  matter  any  one  of  those  boys 
would  have  done  anything  for  that  girl; 
they  were  proud  of  her  daring  to  come 
into  their  "hills,"  as  they  called  them.  It 
was  a  sight  that  did  one  good  to  see— all 
their  little  gallantries  and  kindnesses;  and 
Leo, —  she  did  her  part  in  return.  Even- 
ings they  would  gather  around  her  and  she 
would  tell  them  stories  of  the  wonderful 
Eastern  city  from  which  she  hailed — tact- 
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fully  talking  of  Coney  Island  and  its  mar- 
vels, and  so  on. 

Well,  the  day  had  come  for  our  expedi- 
tion. Dick  planned  it  all.  We  were  to 
snowshoe  to  a  deserted  prospector's  cabin 
up  the  Uncompahgre  Gulch,  stay  there 
over  night,  and  next  day  push  on  as  far  as 
the  highest  timber  line  in  the  world,  on 
Mount  Tuttle. 

Thus  it  was,  on  that  clear  March  morn- 
ing, the  four  of  us  (for  "Blackie, "  one  of 
the  miners,  had  come  along  too)  made  our 
start  by  starlight.  The  frozen  snow  was 
crusted  and  hard  enough  to  bear  us  with- 
out snowshoes,  and  we  made  good  time. 
After  a  bit,  however,  we  slackened  pace; 
Leo  had  been  walking,  chatting  and  eat- 
ing an  orange  all  at  the  same  time.  At 
an  altitude  of  twelve  thousand  feet  one 
can't  do  more  than  one  thing  at  once; 
your  breath  comes  all  too  slowly,  and  be- 
fore you  know  it  you  feel  half  strangled, 
and  pant  and  have  to  rest.  Dick  laughed 
and  said  he  saw  this  a-coming. 

What  a  tramp  that  was!  When  the  sun 
rose,  the  snow  softened  and  we  used  the 
"webs."  Dick  had  skees.  At  noon  we 
reached  the  cabin;  it  was  almost  buried, 
the  snow  being  five  feet  on  the  level. 

Next  morning  we  were  breaking  trail 
good  and  early  again,  and  still  the  snow 
deepened — as  deep  as  I  ever  saw  it,  eight 
to  ten  feet,  for  we  had  come  to  the  region 
where  snow  is  permanent  the  year  around. 
Toward  evening  the  weather  changed,  a 
heavy  snowstorm  overtook  us.  Dick  was 
worried    and    told    me    he    thought    there 


would  be  a  bad  blizzard  before  night; 
things  were  beginning  to  look  tough;  some 
of  the  snowslides  weren't  down  in  the 
region  where  we  were.  As  I  write  it  my 
pen  quivers,  for  what  words  can  describe 
that  all  but  tragedy  of  the  trip? — for  even 
as  Dick  spoke  to  me  the  most  dreaded 
thing  in  those  wild  mountains  was  happen- 
ing. Raising  his  voice,  it  rang  out  clear 
and  sharp:  "Get  ahead  there,  for  God's 
sake,  get  ahead!"  We  all  knew  what  he 
meant;  he  had  told  us  quietly  before  that 
if  ever  such  a, warning  came,  at  all  costs 
not  to  lose  nerve,  but  simply  get  right  along 
with  the  utmost  speed. 

It  was  first  just  a  crunching;  no  novice 
would  notice  that  ominous  sound.  Dick 
did;  the  snow  had  started  to  give  way  be- 
low; we  had  started  it.  I  remember  little 
more.  We  all  plunged  wildly  forward. 
Luckily  none  of  us  fell.  We  all  thought 
of  the  girl,  the  first  thought  we  had.  There 
is  a  space  in  which  one  doesn't  think  at  all 
on  occasions  like  this. 

How  strangled  I  felt — we  all  felt — just 
struggled  for  breath!  What  did  I  see,  any 
of  us  see?  Just  a  great  cloud  of  white  mist, 
with  a  terrific  rumbling  roar.  Thank  God, 
we  were  not  in  it,  or  else  no  tale  would  have 
been  written,  for  we  were  right  on  a  sheer 
hillside!  We  had  struggled  into  some 
quaking  asps  just  in  time  and  had  got  out 
of  the  course  of  the  slide. 

After  things  had  quieted  down:  "Dick," 
I  said,  "let's  make  for  home."  Neither 
peaks  nor  timber  lines  have  ever  attracted 
us  very  much,  and  we  had  our  story. 
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Wayne  drilling  his  "legion,"  preparatory  to  breaking 
the  power  of  the  allied  Indian  tribes. 
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THE  spring  of  1779  dawned  darkly  on 
Washington  and  his  little  army. 
So  much  had  been  hoped  and  so 
little  thus  far  realized  from  the  French  al- 
liance. In  the  campaign  of  the  year  be- 
fore, after  that  winter  of  horror  at  Valley 
Forge,  the  trained  veterans  of  the  British 
army  had  by  sheer  force  of  numbers  turned 
more  than  one  brilliant  chance  of  victory 
into  a  repulse.  The  remnant  of  a  dwin- 
dling, ill-clad  and  half-starved  army,  though 
fighting  valiantly,  had  been  so  often  de- 
feated that  only  a  feeble  hope  lingered  in 
the  bosoms  of  some  of  the  most  ardent 
patriots. 

In  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  the 
new  year  nearly  everything  had  gone  wrong. 
The  British  had  made  successful  inroads 
into  Virginia,  burning  and  plundering  with- 
out conscience  or  remorse;  they  had  invad- 
ed Connecticut  with  devastating  cruelty. 
The  forts  at  Verplanck's  Landing  and  Stony 
Point  which  commanded  the  Hudson  were 
yet  in  their  hands. 

But  the  grandeur  of  Washington's  mind 
and  character  never  shone  with  brighter 
luster  than  in  those  desperate  days.  Ill 
supported  by  the  colonies,  some  of  whom 
were  even  meditating  submission;  dispar- 
aged and  cabaled  against  by  majorgenerals 
of  a  little  force  which  needed,  if  ever  an 
army  needed,  unfaltering  devotion  and  sin- 
gleness of  purpose,  he  yet  rapidly  marched 
his  handful  of  men  north  to  cover  West 
Point.  The  lost  positions  on  the  Hudson 
must  be  regained,  or  Burgoyne's  surrender, 
the  one  great  success  of  the  war  so  far, 
would  count  for  little. 

Washington  planned  with  infinite  care 
the  recapture  of  Stony  Point.  Who 
should  make  the  desperate  venture  ?  There 
was  no  doubt  in  the  great  commander's 
mind.     He  summoned   Brigadier  General 


Anthony  Wayne,  nicknamed  "The  Torna- 
do" and  "Mad  Anthony." 

Washington  exhibited  his  plan,  and 
asked,  "Will  you  undertake  it?" 

"General,"  answered  the  impetuous  brig- 
adier, "I'll  storm  hell  if  you  will  plan  it." 

Anthony  Wayne  was  indeed  what  the 
historian  Headley  called  him,  "a  born  sol- 
dier," and  his  life  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  may  be  told  in  a  few  words. 
He  was  born  at  Chester,  Pa.,  January  1, 
1745,  to  the  position  of  a  "gentleman," 
when  that  word  had  a  real  significance, 
and,  as  has  been  remarked,  a  distinguished 
New  Year's  present  to  the  colonies  at  the 
hands  of  destiny  he  proved  himself  to  be. 
He  came  on  his  sire's  side  from  English 
stock  which  had  long  been  settled  in  Ire- 
land, and  from  his  mother  he  inherited  the 
best  of  Irish  traits.  As  a  boy  he  showed 
in  his  enthusiastic  but  well-balanced  char- 
acter the  happy  blend  of  Saxon  and  of 
Celt.  His  early  instruction  was  directed 
by  a  scholarly  paternal  uncle,  and  his  ed- 
ucation was  finished  at  Philadelphia  —  a 
city  in  those  days  strangely  alive  and  cos- 
mopolitan, noted  on  the  one  hand  for  the 
lavish  extravagance  of  its  people  of  fash- 
ion, and  on  the  other  for  the  quiet  re- 
finement and  learned  accomplishments  of 
a  large,  wealthy  and  influential  Quakti 
element.  Young  Wayne  thus  grew  into 
manhood  under  the  influence  of  the  best 
and  broadest  facilities  and  environment 
which  the  colonies  afforded.  Though  his 
Irish  dash  led  him  into  some  mad  pranks 
that  nearly  brought  about  his  dismissal 
from  school,  his  English  pluck  and  good 
sense  made  him  accept  a  final  reprimand 
with  proper  spirit,  and  he  graduated  with 
distinction.  He  became  a  land  surveyor 
at  twenty,  and  showed  such  ability  that 
he  was  sent  by  some  gentlemen  of  sub- 
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stance,  of  whom  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
one,  to  Nova  Scotia  to  locate  a  grant  from 
the  crown.  He  performed  his  mission  so 
well  that  he  was  made  superintendent  of 
settlements,  and  on  his  return  after  two 
years  married  a  wealthy  girl  of  Philadel- 
phia and  settled  in  his  native  county. 

Handsome,  accomplished,  daring,  a  man 
of  means  and  influence,  he  was  as  patriotic 
as  he  was  popular,  and  at  the  first  mutter- 
ings  of  colonial  resistance  he  threw  himself 
into  the  study  of  military  science  and  de- 
voured with  eagerness  every  book  relating 
to  war.  He  was  for  armed  resistance  from 
the  first.  While  other  men  of  property 
were  timid,  his  only  fear  was  that  there 
would  be  no  fight.  Though  elected  to  the 
legislature  of  his  state,  the  fire  of  his  nature 
led  him  to  choose  a  life  in  the  field,  and  when 
the  news  of  Concord  and  Lexington  reached 
him,  he  at  once  raised  a  regiment,  and  hav- 
ing received  a  commission  as  colonel  from 
the  Continental  Congress,  marched  north 
to  begin  his  brilliant  career  as  a  soldier  on 
the  disastrous  invasion  of  Canada.  He 
was  with  General  Thompson  when  the  ill- 
starred  attempt  on  Three  Rivers  was  made. 
Overwhelmed  by  a  force  outnumbering 
his  three  to  one,  that  general  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  command  devolved  on  St. 
Clair,  who,  though  wounded  less  seriously 
than  Wayne  himself,  retired  in  favor  of  the 
junior  colonel.  Thus  in  his  first  action 
Wayne  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
beaten  and  inferior  force.  But  he  showed 
the  capacity  and  mettle  of  a  veteran.  By 
his  example  he  induced  some  steadiness 
into  his  panic-stricken  troops.  He  stayed 
with  the  rear  guard,  holding  the  pursuing 
British  in  some  measure  in  check,  and  was 
the  last  man  to  enter  the  boat.  So  skill- 
fully and  heroically  did  he  conduct  the 
retreat  that  he  was  given  command  at  Ti- 
conderoga  and  soon  after  made  a  brigadier- 
general. 

But  life  in  a  fortress  or  even  fighting  be- 
hind defenses  was  not  the  thing  Wayne's 
fiery  and  adventurous  spirit  craved.  He 
made  urgent  and  repeated  request  to  be 
ordered  to  the  field,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
his  wish  was  gratified.  Thus  in  less  than 
a  year  from  the  time  when  he  had  taken  up 
the  profession  of  a  soldier,  and  while  he  was 
only  thirty  years  old,  Wayne's  military 
qualities  and  spirit  had  made  him  a  general, 
and  he  found  himself  commanding  a  bri- 


gade of  Washington's  little  army  facing  the 
enemy  in  the  field. 

"The  boy  will  never  make  a  scholar,"  his 
cultured  uncle  had  said  when  young  An- 
thony was  in  his  teens,  "but  he  might  make 
a  soldier." 

From  this  time  on  Wayne's  career  is 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  un- 
equaled  struggle  of  an  impoverished  and 
feeble  army  against  tremendous  odds.  In 
every  desperate  enterprise  he  was  fore- 
most. If  it  is  not  quite  true  that  he  was 
Washington's  ablest  general,  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  by  far  the  most  brilliant  fighter 
of  his  rank.  He  loved  excitement;  he 
courted  danger.  "  I  had  forgot  to  men- 
tion," he  concludes  one  letter  to  his  wife, 
"that  my  roan  horse  was  killed  under  me 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  enemy's  front, 
and  my  left  foot  a  little  bruised  by  a  ball, 
but  not  so  much  as  to  prevent  my  walking. 
My  poor  horse  received  one  musket  ball  in 
the  breast  and  one  in  the  flank  at  the  same 
instant  that  I  had  a  touch  on  my  left  hand, 
which  is  scarcely  worth  noticing.  Upon 
the  whole  it  was  a  glorious  day."  The  utter- 
ance is  characteristic.  In  every  council 
he  was  for  combat.  He  was  regarded  with 
something  of  distrust  by  the  cautious  and 
conservative  generals,  who  considered  him 
reckless,  headstrong  and  rash.  If  time 
proved  him  as  careful  as  he  was  courageous, 
it  is  certain  that  in  his  first  campaign  with 
Washington  he  was  impatient  of  delay  and 
so  nettled  by  the  calm  forethought  and  re- 
straint of  his  commander  as  on  one  occa- 
sion to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  great 
chief.  But  the  nobleness  of  Washington 
forgave  as  his  wisdom  foresaw.  In  battle 
Mad  Anthony  united  the  Hibernian  dash 
and  fire  with  all  the  pluck  and  steadiness  of 
the  Saxon.  But  it  was  when  the  fight  was 
lost,  when  other  leaders  were  confused  and 
in  panic,  that  he  became  sublime.  No  dis- 
aster unnerved  him,  no  calamity  clouded  for 
one  second  the  clearness  of  his  mind.  L  ike 
Napoleon's  greatest  marshal,  Massena,  the 
more  hopeless  the  situation,  the  more  splen- 
didly his  genius  shone.  In  his  early  days 
as  a  soldier  his  greatest  fault  was  his  over- 
confidence.  His  generous  mind  saw  in  his 
comrades  all  the  courage  to  dare  and  all  the 
might  to  do  that  burned  in  his  own  bosom. 

In  the  days  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Brandywine  he  was  sent  to  harass  the  ad- 
vancing British,  and  hung  like  a  pursuing 
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hound  on  their  rear  and  flank,  striking 
with  his  little  column  quickly  and  with  ef- 
fect where  and  when  chance  offered,  and  fly- 
ing like  the  wind  before  any  superior  force 
could  be  brought  against  him.  The  enemy 
called  him  "The  Tornado,"  and  Washington 
complimented  him  not  only  for  impetuosity 
but  for  his  caution  as  well.  At  Brandy- 
wine  he  held  Chad's  Ford  all  through  the 
day,  and  when  Cornwallis,  crossing  above, 
fell  upon  his  rear,  he  wheeled  and  yet  held 
his  position  with  a  grip  of  steel,  hurling 
back  again  and  again  the  superior  force  of 
the  British  until  night  and  a  retreat  saved 
Washington's  feeble  force.  More  than  once 
the  little  army  of  the  Continental  Congress 
was  saved  by  his  lion  courage  and  bull-dog 
tenacity.  After  Brandywine,  Washington 
again  sent  the  intrepid  Wayne  to  the  rear 
of  the  British,  but  here,  in  a  country  abound- 
ing in  Tory  spies,  while  thinking  to  surprise 
the  enemy,  he  seems  himself  to  have  been 
surprised  in  camp,  and  lost  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  and  all  his  equipage.  Certain 
admiring  historians  have  endeavored  to 
place  the  blame  of  this  surprise  upon  a 
subordinate  officer,  but  there  seems  to  be 
as  little  doubt  to  the  impartial  student  that 
Wayne  was  taken  unaware,  as  that  Grant 
was  surprised  at  Shiloh.  However,  Wayne 
more  than  retrieved  himself  at  German- 
town,  where,  though  his  horse  was  shot 
under  him,  and  he  himself  twice  wounded, 
he  swept  a  superior  force  of  British  before 
him,  and  was  already  in  possession  of  the 
enemy's  camp  when  the  blunder  of  another 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  a  great  victory. 
On  the  retreat,  Wayne  again  commanded 
the  rear  guard  with  a  resourceful  heroism 
that  saved  the  broken  troops  from  annihi- 
lation. 

During  the  terrible  winter  at  Valley 
Forge,  Wayne  displayed  wonderful  energy 
in  collecting  from  the  impoverished  and 
wasted  country  what  little  could  be  gath- 
ered by  way  of  supplies,  and  he  made  sev- 
eral dashing  and  successful  raids  into  the 
British  lines.  His  hope  and  his  spirit  were 
u:dimmed  when  the  army  took  the  field 
again.  At  Monmouth — that  repulse  which 
was  all  but  a  victory,  and  but  for  the  faith- 
lessness and  cowardice  of  Charles  Lee  might 
have  been  glorious — it  was  Mad  Anthony's 
last  terrible  charge  that  broke  the  English 
center  and  saved  again  the  American  army 
from  a  rout. 


But  his  exploit  at  Stony  Point  in  June, 
1779,  was  the  most  wonderful  achievement 
of  the  year — indeed  it  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  assaults  in  the  annals  of  warfare. 
The  fort  on  this  naturally  strong  point 
projecting  into  the  Hudson  had  been  so 
equipped  and  garrisoned  by  the  British  as 
to  be  deemed  impregnable.  The  neck  of 
land  leading  to  the  Point  was  covered  with 
nearly  three  feet  of  water  at  high  tide,  and 
the  approaches  to  the  ramparts  were  over 
rocky  and  precipitous  ledges.  In  pursuit 
of  Washington's  plan  of  surprise,  the  in- 
trepid Wayne  arranged  to  deliver  his  at- 
tack at  midnight.  Toward  evening  of 
June  15th  he  dispatched  trusted  soldiers, 
disguised  as  farmers,  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  fortifications,  with  instructions  to 
kill  or  kidnap  every  dog.  At  the  fall  oi 
darkness,  Wayne's  twelve  hundred  chosen 
troops,  after  a  trying  afternoon  march  over 
the  mountains,  were  within  two  miles  of 
the  fort.  Alone,  the  commander  went  for- 
ward and  personally  reconnoitered.  At 
ten  o'clock  he  advanced  in  force,  having 
divided  the  troops  into  two  attacking  col- 
umns, each  soldier  wearing  in  his  hat  a 
piece  of  white  paper  as  a  distinguishing 
mark  from  the  enemy.  The  soldiers  were 
to  depend  upon  the  bayonet  alone — close 
quarters  and  cold  steel  being  nearly  al- 
ways the  main  resource  of  Mad  Anthony. 
Under  the  guidance  of  a  negro  who  sold 
fruit  to  the  garrison,  and  who  knew  the 
countersign,  the  van  of  the  attacking  party 
approached  and  seized  the  outlying  pickets 
without  an  alarm  being  given.  But  at  the 
crossing  of  the  flooded  little  isthmus,  where 
the  water  was  at  high  tide,  there  was  a 
challenge,  and  before  the  troops  could  be 
formed  for  attack  all  the  men  of  the  garrison 
were  at  their  posts.  A  more  faint-hearted 
commander  would  have  relinquished  the 
enterprise  upon  this  discovery,  but  to  dare 
without  end  was  Mad  Anthony's  nature. 
Under  a  murderous  fire,  twenty  minutes 
were  consumed  mounting  the  rocky  ledge 
at  the  base  of  the  fort. 

"Come  on,  ye  damned  rebels!"  shouted 
the  garrison. 

"Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  my  lads,"  was 
Wayne's  hearty  answer.  "We'll  be  with 
you  to  stay,  presently." 

"The  fort  is  our  own,"  Wayne  had  given 
as  a  battle-cry  to  the  soldiers,  and  with 
a  shout  they  threw  themselves  upon  the 
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parapet.  How  they  ever  scaled  it  was  al- 
ways a  mystery  to  soldiers  who  never  knew 
the  magic  of  Mad  Anthony's  spirit.  The 
commander  himself,  ever  in  the  van,  was 
struck  in  the  head  by  a  bullet. 

"Carry  me  into  that  fort,"  he  yelled  as 
he  fell.  "Let  me  die  at  the  head  of  my 
column."  But  the  wound  proved  not  se- 
rious, and  both  attacking  parties,  driving 
everything  before  them  with  Wayne's  own 
fury,  met  in  the  middle  of  the  enemy's 
works.  Five  hundred  prisoners,  fifteen 
heavy  pieces  of  artillery,  a  large  quantity 
of  stores  and  ammunition,  and  the  recall 
of  the  British  marauding  parties  from 
Connecticut  and  the  Hudson  territory  were 
the  results  of  this  victory. 

Though  as  disciplinarian  Mad  Anthony 
was  always  strict  and  sometimes  severe,  of 
the  valor  of  his  devoted  soldiers  he  was  al- 
ways appreciative  and  proud.  After  Stony 
Point  he  wrote  Washington:  "Neither  the 
deep  morass,  the  formidable  and  double 
rows  of  abatis,  nor  the  strong  works  in 
front  and  flank  could  dampen  the  ardor  of 
the  troops,  who  in  the  face  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous and  incessant  fire  of  musketry, 
and  from  cannon  loaded  with  grapeshot, 
forced  their  way  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet through  every  obstacle,  both  columns 
meeting  in  the  center  of  the  enemy's  works 
nearly  at  the  same  instant." 

Next  year  Wayne  attempted  the  same 
assault  on  Block  House  Point.  The  at- 
tack was  meant  for  a  diversion,  and  was 
made  principally  in  the  hope  of  capturing 
supplies. 

The  assault  failed,  but  Wayne  succeeded 
in  capturing  and  driving  away  a  large  num- 
ber of  cattle  that  had  been  collected  there. 
As  the  position  could  not  have  been  held 
by  Washington,  the  main  object  of  the 
attack  was  a  success.  Though  not  of  great 
importance,  the  affair  is  worth  mentioning 
because  the  unfortunate  Major  Andre  chose 
to  taunt  Wayne  on  the  subject  in  facetious 
rhymes,  and  concluded  his  song  on  the  cap- 
ture cf  the  kine  with  what  might  be  deemed 
an  ominous  hint  of  his  own  capture: 

"And  now  I've  closed  my  epic  strain. 
I  tremble  as  I  show  it, 
Lest  this  same  warrior-drover  Wayne 
Should  ever  catch  the  poet." 

With  the  Southern  army,  Wayne  added 
new  laurels  to  his  crown  of  fame.  At 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  he  attacked  and  held 


Cornwallis'  main  army  with  a  small  de- 
tachment, and  so  saved  Lafayette  from 
complete  disaster.  He  was  conspicuous 
at  Yorktown  when  Cornwallis  surrendered, 
and  was  afterward  in  command  in  Georgia 
where,  wily  and  cunning  in  retreat  and 
furious  and  daring  in  assault,  he  proved 
himself  a  great  tactician.  In  two  masterly 
battles  he  completely  routed  and  broke 
the  power  of  the  Indian  allies  of  the  British, 
and  he  cleared  the  whole  state  of  superior 
numbers  cf  the  enemy.  For  his  services 
he  received  the  thanks  of  the  legislature  of 
the  state  and  a  large  tract  of  land. 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  was  over 
the  stability  of  the  new  republic  was  by  no 
means  assured.  The  impoverished  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  the  jealousy  of  the 
separate  states,  and  the  raids  of  the  sav- 
ages on  the  west  of  the  then  thin  fringe  of 
civilization  which  bordered  the  Atlantic, 
threatened  the  very  life  of  the  Union.  En- 
gaged in  their  struggle  for  independence 
the  colonies  had  little  energy  left  with 
which  to  repel  the  border  raids  cf  the 
Indians,  and  the  powerful  Iroquois  to  the 
north,  and  many  other  tribes  to  the  south 
and  west,  had  been  the  open  allies  of  the 
British.  General  Sullivan  had  been  spared 
to  severely  punish  the  Iroquois  once,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  Indians  had  carried 
on  their  cruel  butchery  of  the  western 
settlers  with  an  impunity  which  had  in- 
creased, and  stimulated  their  violence  and 
rapine.  As  affairs  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  various  tribes  of  the  Indians  gath- 
ered from  the  far  Northwest.  Spain,  jeal- 
ous of  the  young  republic  and  fearful  for 
her  possession  of  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
furnished  the  southern  tribes  with  arms  and 
supplies;  and  England's  emissaries,  with  a 
double-dealing  infamy  which  has  scarcely 
any  parallel  in  the  history  cf  civilized  state- 
craft, encouraged  massacres,  protected  the 
Indians,  and  in  some  instances  even  offi- 
cered the  tribes. 

In  the  spring  of  1790  General  Harmar 
took  the  field  against  the  savages,  to  be  so 
badly  beaten  that  only  a  quarter  cf  his 
force  returned.  In  1791  General  St.  Clair 
was  sent  to  the  Ohio  Valley  to  suppress  the 
Indian  outrages,  and  was  so  signally  de- 
feated that  he  lost  half  his  command.  The 
situation  was  now  more  desperate  than  we 
in  this  day  can  understard.  Large  forces 
of  Indians  from  the  vast  Northwest  moved 
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east  on  the  war-path.  Raids  were  made 
into  New  York  state  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
Washington  himself  felt  a  despair  which  he 
had  not  known  in  the  darkest  days  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
country  had  won  its  freedom  from  England 
only  to  perish  in  unholy  war  by  savages. 

Congress  now  turned  its  eyes  upon  Mad 
Anthony  Wayne  in  the  hope  of  salvation. 
He  was  given  supreme  command  in  the 
West,  and  no  soldier  of  the  United  States 
ever  earned  the  gratitude  of  his  country 
more  signally  than  did  this  dauntless  fighter 
in  his  masterly  Indian  campaign. 

If  ever  commander  acted  with  sanity 
and  prudence,  "Mad"  Anthony  did  in  his 
preparation  for  the  coming  Indian  war. 
He  knew  he  could  afford  to  risk  nothing, 
and  he  made  the  conditions  of  his  under- 
taking that  his  ranks  should  be  full,  and 
his  troops  disciplined  to  his  own  high  stan- 
dard, before  he  fought.  He  felt  that  an- 
other failure  like  St.  Clair's  might  mean  the 
end  of  a  nation. 

He  fixed  his  headquarters  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  something  less  than  one  hundred 
miles  north  of  the  present  site  of  Cincinnati. 
Here  he  proceeded  to  organize  a  force  the 
like  of  which  had  never  existed  before,  and 
can  never  exist  again.  Around  a  nucleus 
of  regulars  from  the  United  States  army, 
whom  he  drilled  with  severity  in  new  tac- 
tics suitable  for  fighting  against  the  covert 
methods  of  the  savages,  he  gathered  bands 
of  frontiersmen  who  were  nearly  as  wild 
as  the  Indians  themselves.  Some  strange 
and  picturesque  characters  were  in  his 
"legion" — for  by  that  name  he  was  fond 
of  calling  his  motley  force.  The  captain 
of  his  scouts,  for  instance,  had  been  cap- 
tured as  a  child  by  the  Miamis,  had  grown 
up  as  a  warrior  and  married  the  sister 
of  Chief  Little  Turtle.  As  an  Indian  he 
proved  himself  a  celebrated  "brave."  He 
even  fought  against  St.  Clair,  when,  after 
killing  seven  soldiers,  the  conscience  of  the 
white  man  strangely  awoke  within  him, 
and  he  frankly  bade  good-bye  to  his  chief 
and  brother,  telling  him  he  was  going 
to  join  his  pale-faced  brothers.  A  band  of 
frontier  riflemen,  the  best  shots  then  in 
the  world,  were  marshaled  in  the  ranks. 
With  an  activity,  a  zeal  and  a  patience  be- 
yond belief,  Wayne  perfected  his  organiza- 
tion and  drilled  these  refractory  but  brave 
and  hardy  men  to  perfect  maneuvers  for 


such  a  campaign  as  lay  before  him.  He 
built  Fort  Greene — named  for  his  old  com- 
rade in  arms — at  headquarters.  On  the 
site  of  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair  he  built  Fort 
Recovery,  on  that  of  Harmar's  destruc- 
tion he  built  Fort  Defiance,  and  the  names 
are  significant  of  the  spirit  of  Mad  Anthony. 
His  command  underwent  terrible  difficul- 
ties, all  but  starving  in  the  wilderness  on 
one  occasion.  But  Mad  Anthony  was  a 
man  of  iron  resolution. 

At  length  in  August,  1794,  Wayne  com- 
menced offensive  operations.  The  Indians 
were  of  many  races — Iroquois,  Delawares, 
Wyandots,  Ottawas,  Miamis,  Pottawat- 
tamies — and  in  those  days  these  tribes 
could  muster  thousands  of  warriors.  And 
among  the  Indians  there  were  scattered 
white  frontier  rangers,  English,  French, 
Spanish  and  even  refugee  Americans.  All 
were  encamped  near  an  English  frontier 
fort. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Maumee  River  the 
battle  was  fought  on  August  20th.  Wayne's 
savage  enemies  were  stretched  in  strong 
positions  in  a  thick  wood  strewed  with 
fallen  timbers,  for  nearly  two  miles  at  right 
angles  with  the  stream,  and  were  confident 
and  defiant.  When  the  advance  guard  of 
Wayne's  forces  came  in  touch  with  the 
Indians,  it  was  fiercely  attacked  and  driven 
in.  Then  Mad  Anthony  hurled  one  of  his 
terrific  assaults.  He  had  ordered  that  not 
a  shot  was  to  be  fired  until  the  enemy  was 
in  flight — the  bayonet,  now  as  ever,  was  the 
chief  reliance  of  this  fearless  chief.  Like 
an  irresistible  flood  his  trained  Indian  fight- 
ers broke  over  the  logs  and  through  the 
savage  defense,  and  as  the  red  skins  rose 
to  fly  to  deeper  cover,  they  were  shot  down 
by  hundreds.  So  carefully,  so  skillfully 
had  the  battle  been  planned  and  fought 
that  the  allied  tribes  and  their  white  asso- 
ciates were  utterly  routed  before  Wayne 
could  get  more  than  half  of  his  command 
into  the  fray.  One  can  but  think  it  must 
have  been  a  keen  disappointment  to  Mad 
Anthony  after  all  his  care  to  be  robbed  of 
a  good  fight. 

In  the  weeks  following  this  battle  Wayne 
inflicted  the  tribes  with  a  terrible  punish- 
ment, and  so  completely  broke  the  power 
of  the  Indians — burning  their  villages  and 
wasting  the  country  to  the  very  walls  of 
the  English  trading  posts — that  it  has  never 
since  been  a  serious  menace  to  the  nation. 
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The  severity  of  his  measures  brought 
Wayne  into  diplomatic  conflict  with  the 
British  agents  in  the  west.  England  at 
that  time  claimed  an  immense  stretch  of 
territory  embracing  many  of  the  states  of 
the  middle  west,  and  had  strong  forts  at 
Detroit  and  other  points.  The  Governor- 
general  of  Canada  had  himself  officially 
encouraged  more  than  one  rising  of  the 
savages;  and  the  timidity  of  our  early 
statesmen,  directing  as  they  did  the  coun- 
sels of  a  nation  bankrupt  and  just  emerged 
from  a  long  and  cruel  war,  and  fearing 
another  conflict  with  England,  led  them 
to  humbly  submit  to  many  wrongs  and 
insults.  But  the  impetuous  Wayne,  in 
his  capacity  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States,  would 
brook  no  interference  from  the  British 
authorities  in  the  west.  He  gave  them  to 
understand  that  at  the  least  sign  on  their 
part  either  of  open  hostilities  or  of  fur- 
ther encouragement  of  the  savages  in  their 
raids,  he  would  destroy  all  their  posts  and 
forts.  So  salutary  did  this  declaration 
prove  when  reported  across  sea  that  the 
British  government  at  once  disowned  the 
acts  and  policy  of  its  agents,  and  a  new 
source  of  danger  was  destroyed.  Subse- 
quently Wayne  negotiated,  at  Detroit  it- 
self, a  treaty  with  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
which  he  had  all  but  destroyed,  and  showed 
himself  a  clever  and  able  diplomat.  For  his 
services  in  this  Indian  war  and  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  subsequent  treaty  Wayne  was 
made  a  major-general,  a  rank  which  St.  Clair 
had  held  when  he  set  out  to  disastrous  defeat. 

The  history  of  this  Indian  war,  which 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  Wayne's  services 
to  his  country,  Theodore  Roosevelt  has 
written  with  enthusiastic  spirit,  graphic 
clearness  and  minute  detail.  There  was  in- 
deed much  in  Wayne's  restless  spirit,  mag- 
nificent fearlessness  and  signal  ability  to 
appeal  to  the  great  exemplar  of  the  stren- 
uous life.  Mad  Anthony  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  natural  soldiers.  He  won  his 
glory  and  his  fame  under  the  most  trying 
and  adverse  circumstances.  It  fell  to  his 
lot,  most  frequently,  to  command  soldiers 
inferior  in  number  to  the  foe,  and  often  dis- 
organized, demoralized  and  defeated  under 
other  leaders.  He  nearly  always  led  a 
forlorn  hope.  His  splendid  fighting  quali- 
ties made  him  the  choice  of  his  superior  to 


take  the  command  of  the  rear  guard  of  a 
beaten  and  retreating  army.  But  as  we 
have  remarked  before,  his  superb  genius 
seemed  most  fully  roused  by  disaster.  He 
was  impatient  of  delay,  but  never  sub- 
ordinate to  his  superior,  nor  jealous  of  the 
officers  of  his  own  rank.  As  long  as  he  was 
in  the  van  of  the  fray  he  cared  for  little  else. 
He  accepted  with  perfect  grace  a  command 
under  Lafayette,  whom  he  should  have 
ranked  and  whose  army  his  heroism  saved. 
Succeeding  his  father  in  the  legislature, 
during  his  short  term  of  service  he  was 
for  universal  education,  and,  much  to  the 
scandal  of  the  strait-laced  fathers,  he  fa- 
vored the  theater.  If  he  was  thought  to 
be  eccentric,  it  seems  chiefly  because  he 
was  ultra-progressive.  And  he  was  as 
genial  among  friends  as  he  was  furious 
among  armed  foes.  If  he  was  somewhat 
boastful  in  his  talk,  he  at  least  made  his 
boasts  good,  and  in  all  emergencies  he 
seems  to  have  been  modest  at  heart.  "If 
you  will  plan  it,"  he  had  said  to  Washing- 
ton, and  from  that  phrase  recent  historians 
have  drawn  their  conclusion  that  he  was 
deficient  in  strategy.  But  in  subsequent 
years  he  proved  himself  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  military  science.  After  a  cam- 
paign under  Washington,  in  which  he 
learned  restraint  and  prudence,  he  proved 
himself  second  to  none  of  that  great  chief's 
generals  in  point  of  strategy  except  Greene, 
whose  wonderful  series  of  victorious  de- 
feats in  the  south  stamps  him  easily  first. 
Of  Wayne's  fighting  qualities  Roosevelt  de- 
clares that  "In  the  Revolutionary  War  no 
other  general — American,  British  or  French 
— won  such  a  reputation  for  hard  fighting, 
for  daring  energy  and  dogged  courage." 

But  it  may  be  invidious  to  compare  him 
with  his  associates  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  perhaps,  after  all  is  said,  he 
finds  his  closest  parallel  as  a  military  hero 
in  the  character  of  that  brilliant  soldier  of 
the  Rebellion  who  commenced  his  fighting 
career  at  precisely  the  same  age — Philip 
H.  Sheridan. 

General  Wayne  died  December  14,  1796, 
at  Erie,  Pa.,  at  which  place  he  had  stopped 
on  his  return  from  the  successful  negotia- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Detroit. 

What  the  nation  had  lost  .in  such  a  sol- 
dier was  clearly  shown  by  the  inglorious 
war  of  181 2. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII 

IRONJACKET    PAYS    A    PATERNAL    VISIT 

WHEN  Ethel  raised  her  eyes  to 
those  of  Moonlight,  they  had  in 
them  a  timid  look  of  appeal.  It 
was  as  though  she  feared  some  hasty  or 
adverse  judgment,  and  would  offer  against 
it  her  gentle  protest.  Such  a  look  was 
beyond  the  wisdom,  as  being  beyond  the 
experience,  of  Moonlight.  Had  he  truly 
read  its  meaning  of  half  apology,  it  would 
have  mystified  him  vastly. 

With  nothing  to  instruct  him,  however, 
but  his  own  rudely  meager  past,  he  beheld 
only  a  beautiful  girl,  wounded,  and  just 
taken  by  a  miracle  from  between  the  teeth 
of  death.  Also  he  felt  guiltily  abashed 
concerning  the  unamended  freedom  of  that 
surgery. 

This  latter  feeling  was  somewhat  ac- 
centuated when  Ethel,  as  if  by  an  instinct 
latent  in  her  fingers,  brought  the  slashed 
sleeve  together  so  as  to  hide  again  the 
wounded  naked  shoulder,  the  red  deepen- 
ing meanwhile  in  her  cheek  and  on  her 
brow.  As  screening  his  feeling  of  confu- 
sion, Moonlight  resorted  not  only  to  words 
but  actions.  He  whipped  the  handker- 
chief from  his  neck,  the  one  upon  which 
was  that  embroidered  "E,"  and  bound  it 
with  a  tight  neatness  about  Ethel's  arm, 
so  as  to  cover  the  wound.  As  he  did  so 
he  said: 

"It  was  I  who  cut  your  frock.  I  feared 
that  the  arrow  might  have  been  poisoned." 

Moonlight  spoke  in  steady,  level  tones, 
as  though  arrow-pierced  maidens  were 
many  in  his  life,  and  not  to  be  particularly 
remarked.  That  outward  calmness,  how- 
ever, was  wholly  of  the  surface;  within 
he  burned  like  a  volcano.     The  feel  of  that 


snow  and  velvet  shoulder  on  his  lips  had 
been  as  a  torch  to  tow.  Dull  and  thick 
as  he  was  to  any  emotion  which  should 
touch  the  heart,  even  he  had  begun  to 
know  that  he  would  give  his  soul  for  one 
look  of  love  from  this  girl.  And  yet,  loyal 
to  his  savage  schooling,  his  face  remained 
as  expressionless  as  the  face  of  a  statue. 

When  Moonlight  spoke  of  possible  poison 
he  was  quick  to  catch  the  terror  that  came 
struggling  up  through  the  red  in  Ethel's 
face  to  whiten  anew  the  rose-leaf  lips.  At 
this  sinister  sign,  he  made  haste  to  modify 
his  bluntness. 

"To  be  sure,"  he  said,  "the  chance  of 
poison  is  so  slight  that  it  can't  be  meas- 
ured. Indeed,  it  is  not  worth  mentioning. 
Still,  I  thought  it  better  to  provide  against 
it."  Then,  as  drawing  attention  from  a 
subject  which  even  his  untaught  sensibil- 
ities recognized  as  delicate,  he  asked:  "Can 
you  stand?  Is  that  scratch  on  the  shoul- 
der your  only  injury?" 

Ethel,  for  all  that  healthful  red,  was  far 
from  being  restored.  What  she  passed 
through  had  shaken  her  woefully.  She 
could  still  hear  the  yells  and  see  the  paint- 
ed demon-faces  pursuing  her.  The  mem- 
ory was  close  and  overpowering,  and  hung 
about  her  like  a  vision  of  horror.  It  was 
that,  rather  than  the  words  of  Moonlight, 
which  stole  the  color  from  her  lips  and 
pinched  the  corners  of  her  pretty  mouth. 

Aside  from  a  feeling  of  passive  horror, 
Ethel  still  remained  mentally  somewhat 
vague  and  weak.  Moonlight  himself  per- 
formed with  a  fortunate  thoughtfulness 
in  keeping  between  her  and  that  dead 
first  Kiowa,  who,  stiff  and  stark,  glassy 
eyes  staring  up  to  the  blue  above,  lay 
stretched  not  a  dozen  feet  away.  With 
nerves  aquake,  and  her  whole  nature 
strung  by  that  recent  hideous  peril,  such 
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a  bloody  spectacle  of  death  would  have 
meant  collapse. 

Moonlight  repeated  his  question,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  as  though  to  aid  her: 

"Can  you  stand?" 

"  I  think  I  can,"  she  replied. 

The  words  came  falteringly,  but  there 
was  a  sublime  struggle  to  be  brave.  He 
gently  lifted  her  to  her  feet.  The  effort 
was  too  much;  her  knees  shook,  the  color 
again  fled  from  her  face.  Her  eyes  swam; 
she  seemed  to  grope  for  support  with  her 
hands,  and  next  she  would  have  fallen  had 
he  not  caught  her  up. 

Moonlight  held  Ethel,  fainting  and  limp, 
in  the  hollow  of  his  arm,  as  a  mother  might 
a  child,  making  little  or  nothing  of  her 
rounded  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 
At  his  whistle  President  trotted  up.  The 
sweet  situation  was  a  serious  puzzle  to  the 
sagacity  of  President,  as  one  might  know 
from  his  sharpened  ear  and  questioning  eye. 

In  a  moment  Moonlight  was  in  the  sad- 
dle, his  dear  burden  safe  in  the  sure  cradle 
of  his  arms. 

"And  now  for  the  Dove's  Nest!"  he 
cried. 

President  appeared  to  understand,  for, 
with  bridle  reins  loose  upon  his  neck,  he 
struck  out  gallantly  toward  the  south. 
There  was,  too,  an  elastic  freshness  to  his 
stride.  It  seemed  to  tell  of  a  knowledge 
on  his  part  of  a  present  necessity  for  speed, 
if  he  cared  to  keep  up  his  standing  with  his 
master.  He  rolled  up  the  miles  beneath 
him  as  though  he  had  been  saddled  for 
the  first  time  that  day. 

When  President  broke  south  for  the 
Dove's  Nest,  poor  Jet,  hobbling  on  three 
legs,  entered  a  squeal  of  remonstrance 
against  being  left  alone.  Protest  disre- 
garded, Jet,  the  gregarious,  looked  about 
for  the  Indian  ponies.  Stiff  and  sore,  they 
too  were  a  mile  away,  making  painfully 
for  their  own  home  camp,  which  lay  be- 
yond the  western  ridge.  Like  President, 
they  had  turned  their  unsympathetic  tails 
on  poor  Jet.  Being  thus  abandoned,  the 
latter,  gazing  first  at  the  flying  President 
and  then  at  the  Indian  ponies,  decided  in 
favor  of  the  former.  Jet's  pursuit,  how- 
ever, was  but  a  poor  and  halting  one; 
such  a  snail's  crawl  should  bring  him  late 
to  the  Dove's  Nest. 

The  Dove's  Nest,  in  the  ground-plan  of 
its  architecture,   in  no  wise  bore  resem- 


blance to  the  defensive  Cross-8.  The  pur- 
pose of  its  construction  had  been  trade 
with  the  Indians,  and  your  fur  traders  had 
nothing  to  fear. 

The  Indian  has  never  been  a  commer- 
cialist,  and  what  traffic  he  from  time  to 
time  embarked  upon  was  ever  a  failure 
and  a  fizzle,  which  militates  first  and  last 
against  those  theories,  advanced  in  cer- 
tain learned  quarters,  that  he  is  a  descend- 
ant of  a  lost  Israel.  And  yet,  unwise  in 
barter  as  the  Indian  was,  he  knew  enough 
not  to  molest  his  traders.  These  latter 
adventurous  gentry  were  his  one  market. 
To  them  he  disposed  of  his  robes  and  furs; 
through  them  he  received  his  lead  and 
powder  and  rifles  and  calico  and  beads 
and  iron  arrowheads,  to  say  nothing  of 
that  awful  pine-top  whiskey  which  so 
warmed  and  satisfied  the  cockles  of  his 
aboriginal  heart.  For  all  of  which  he  be- 
came never  so  blindly  blood-hungry  as  to 
bend  arrow  or  lift  war-axe  against  the 
traders.  And  because  of  this  safety,  what 
ones  tossed  up  the  Dove's  Nest  in  its  build- 
ing had  thought  only  of  a  storehouse,  and 
those  few  rude  buildings  called  for  by  their 
comfort. 

The  main  structure  was  a  long  'dobe 
building  put  up  Mexican  fashion.  It  pos- 
sessed two  rooms,  in  one  of  which  the 
traders  had  lived,  while  in  the  other  they 
stored  their  goods.  About  the  'dobe  house, 
and  inclosing  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground, 
had  been  thrown  a  'dobe  fence,  well  toward 
six  feet  in  height.  In  one  corner  of  this 
huge  yard  or  corral  bubbled  the  spring 
from  which  the  Dove's  Nest  drew  its  water 
supply.  In  the  corner  opposite  stood  a 
camp  house,  the  latter  edifice  having  but 
one  room,  and  being  of  a  later  date  than 
the  main  building.  One  wide  gateway, 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  'dobe  fence,  was 
the  sole  opening  to  the  outer  world.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more,  in  all  directions 
about  the  Dove's  Nest,  the  ground,  ex- 
cept for  a  coverlet  of  harsh  grass,  lay  bare 
and  open.  No  one  could  come  near  the 
place  without  being  seen,  unless  he  called 
to  his  aid  the  cover  of  night. 

This  latter  stratagem  no  Indian  would 
resort  to,  since  your  Indian  is  so  much  the 
Parthian  that  it  is  against  his  religion  to 
fight  in  the  night.  When  the  sun  goes 
down,  begins  the  daytime  of  the  ghosts; 
and  your  Indian,  during  the  hours  of  night, 
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lies  close,  so  as  to  leave  an  uninterrupted 
earth  for  the  spirits  of  his  forefathers  to 
roam  upon.  It  is  one  of  his  points  of  the- 
ology. 

Moonlight  rode  in  through  the  open 
gateway  of  the  Dove's  Nest,  Ethel  folded 
close  in  his  arms.  The  long  run  and  the 
double  burden  had  told  but  slightly  on 
the  tireless  President.  Moonlight  stepped 
gently  from  the  saddle,  carefully  guarding 
the  wounded  shoulder  against  a  pang. 

Ethel,  throughout  that  sweeping  jour- 
ney, had  displayed  no  sign  of  life.  Her 
eyes  were  closed;  not  a  word  had  come 
from  her  lips.  Only  a  returning  color,  and 
now  and  then  a  sigh,  had  been  offered  as 
a  support  to  Moonlight's  courage.  These 
he  had  marked  with  gratitude,  since  other- 
wise he  might  have  believed  her  dead. 

"She  is  in  a  swoon,"  he  thought,  for  in 
the  poverty  of  his  knowledge  he  supposed 
that  a  lady  might  faint  indefinitely. 

Descending  from  the  saddle,  with  a  firm 
conviction  of  Ethel's  unconsciousness,  it 
was  as  much  a  shock  as  a  relief  to  Moon- 
light when  she  said: 

"Put  me  down,  please!  I'm  sure  I  can 
walk  now." 

The  blushing  truth  was  that  the  springy 
lope  of  President  had  not  left  the  hobbling, 
squealing  Jet  a  mile  behind  when  Ethel's 
wits  came  back  to  her,  at  first  but  dimly, 
and  only  in  partial  fashion.  She  could 
feel  herself  borne  along  at  a  pace  whereof, 
for  all  her  many  excursions  upon  Jet,  she 
had  hitherto  no  more  than  dreamed.  The 
motion  was  easy,  secure,  like  that  of  a  rock- 
ing chair  or  a  hammock.  She  experienced 
an  impression  of  pain  in  the  wounded 
shoulder;  but  her  position  had  been  such, 
and  she  held  so  fondly  safe  from  jar  or 
jolt,  that  it  was  in  no  wise  aggravated, 
and,  indeed,  she  hardly  felt  it. 

Little  by  little  the  mists  cleared  from 
her  memory.  She  recalled  the  dangers 
which  had  threatened,  and  her  sudden 
rescue  from  them.  Then  there  rose  up  a 
picture  of  Moonlight,  as  he  bound  her 
wounded  shoulder  with  that  "E  "-em- 
broidered handkerchief.  It  was  at  this 
crisis  that  Moonlight's  hopes  were  uplifted 
by  a  reassuring  scarlet  blossoming  forth 
on  brow  and  throat  and  cheek;  for  Ethel, 
in  this  new  brightness  of  her  intelligence, 
recalled  the  unique  if  charming  surgery 
wherewith  her  arrow-pierced  shoulder  had 
been  treated. 


On  recovering  herself  fully,  Ethel's  nat- 
ural impulse  was  to  speak.  There  came 
to  her  instantly,  however,  divers  reasons 
which  argued  it  down.  The  swift  motion, 
and  the  muffled  drumming  of  President's 
hoofs,  all  but  made  talk  impossible.  Be- 
sides, being  borne  as  she  was  like  a  child 
in  the  powerful  arms  of  Moonlight,  con- 
versation would  be  embarrassing.  Nor 
could  the  situation  be  mended;  in  his  arms 
she  must  continue  until  they  reached  their 
destination.  Such  being  the  circumstances, 
silence  and  the  semblance  of  insensibility 
offered  a  best  refuge.  Once  she  were  re- 
leased, she  could  explain  her  gratitude,  and 
give  that  warning,  which  had  brought 
her  so  far  from  the  conventional  and  the 
Cross-8  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

As  Ethel  mapped  out  this  satisfactory 
programme,  she  lay  with  closed  eyes,  her 
head  on  the  strong  shoulder  of  him  who 
had  saved  her  from  beneath  the  very  paw 
of  destruction.  She  could  feel  the  meas- 
ured beating  of  his  heart.  Also  she  real- 
ized, being  a  maiden,  well  brought  up, 
that  the  proprieties  demanded  she  be  more 
or  less  beset  of  a  virginal  confusion;  and 
she  was  not  a  trifle  dismayed  to  discover 
that  she  experienced  only  a  great,  serene, 
heart-filling  joy  instead. 

"Yes,"  repeated  Ethel,  as  Moonlight  did 
not  at  once  reply,  "I'm  certain  I  can  walk." 

Moonlight  released  her,  and  to  be  sure 
she  did  stand  on  her  own  two  little  feet 
quite  steadily.  Fearing,  however,  that 
she  might  fall,  the  anxious  Moonlight  hung 
over  her,  ready  to  again  seize  her  in  his 
arms.  This  gave  him  the  attitude  of  some 
tenderly  solicitous  hawk  about  to  swoop. 

"You're  sure,"  he  observed  at  last, 
"you're  quite  sure,  Miss " 

"Pryce,"  said  Ethel  with  much  calm- 
ness. She  had  noted  his  hesitation,  and 
deemed  it  the  fitting  time  to  put  him  in 
possession  of  her  name.  Besides,  her  in- 
stincts told  her  that,  for  all  his  rock-like 
steadiness,  he  was  privily  afraid  of  her, 
and  that  gave  her  the  confidence  of  a  con- 
queror. "Pryce,"  she  continued,  "Ethel 
Pryce." 

Ethel!  Then  that  embroidered  "E" 
stood  for  Ethel!  It  was  a  beautiful  name! 
Moonlight  repeated  it  softly  to  himself: 

"Ethel!" 

It  was  in  the  first  twilight  fringes  of  the 
night,  as  the  pair  stood  thus  facing  one  an- 
other in  the  Dove's  Nest  corral.     As  though 
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to  relieve  them  from  a  situation  that  was 
not  without  its  difficulties,  Red  River  at 
this  crisis  threw  open  the  door  of  the  'dobe 
house.  Doubtless  Red  River  was  amazed 
at  the  unexpected  return  of  Moonlight. 
Likewise  the  company  he  had  brought 
home  with  him  must  have  proved  con- 
fusing. For  all  that,  the  imperturbable 
Red  River  showed  no  surprise;  being,  like 
Moonlight,  too  much  a  creature  of  his 
times  and  breeding  to  display  astonish- 
ment, however  grave  the  provocation.  In 
fact,  the  words  of  Red  River  would  have 
led  up  to  a  belief  that  he  had  fully  ex- 
pected the  coming  of  both  Ethel  and  Moon- 
light. 

"Howdy,  folks!"  quoth  Red  River, 
coolly.  "Grub's  ready!"  Then,  flourish- 
ing on  high  an  empty  bucket,  he  struck 
across  the  corral  to  the  spring. 

Moonlight  stepped  forward  as  though 
to  assist  Ethel  into  the  house,  through  the 
open  door  of  which  the  fire  sent  a  rosy  flood 
of  light.  Ethel,  however,  forestalled  his 
aid,  and  herself  led  the  way. 

Moonlight,  once  she  was  across  the 
threshold,  set  himself  to  do  the  honors  of 
the  place.  He  gave  her  a  seat  near  the 
fire,  for  the  night  was  cool  enough  to  war- 
rant it.  Then — for  he  still  carried  a  possi- 
bility of  poisoned  arrows  on  his  mind — he 
went  about  removing  that  handkerchief 
of  the  embroidered  "  E,"  with  which  he 
had  bound  the  injured  shoulder. 

Ethel's  impulse  was  to  object,  but  in- 
stantly she  appreciated  the  spurious  mod- 
esty of  such  objection,  and  submitted. 

Red  River  came  in,  and  stood  watching. 
The  little  blood  to  flow  since  the  handker- 
chief was  applied  had  dried  and  made  the 
silk  stiff  and  harsh.  Red  River,  at  this, 
poured  some  water  into  a  basin,  and  was 
for  soaking  the  handkerchief,  so  that  it  be 
removed  without  reopening  the  wounds. 

Moonlight  intercepted  the  excellent  Red 
River,  just  as  he  was  about  to  apply  the 
water.  Sternly  he  waved  him  aside,  and 
took  the  basin  from  him  with  an  awful  air 
of  reproof.  There  was  jealousy,  owner- 
ship, reverence  for  the  fair  patient,  all 
blended  together  in  that  air.  Ethel  ob- 
served it,  and  was  fain  to  smile  a  little  in  a 
covert  way.  The  smile  deepened  pleas- 
antly when  she  saw  how  carefully  he  put 
that  embroidered  handkerchief  into  his 
pocket,  once  he  had  removed  it. 

The  wronged  shoulder  appeared  swollen 


a  trifle,  but  not  much;  and  this  latter  was 
a  hopeful  indication.  Upon  Moonlight's 
recommendation,  however,  and  to  make 
assurance  sure,  the  wound  was  again  bound 
up  in  a  mild  application  of  crushed  onions 
and  salt. 

"It  will  settle  every  question  of  poison, 
Miss — Miss  Ethel,"  he  explained,  blunder- 
ing a  bit  on  the  name. 

Ethel  gave  way  with  grace;  for  she  could 
see  that  Moonlight's  concern  was  real. 

Being  repulsed  from  the  surgery,  Red 
River  bent  his  energies  to  setting  a  table 
for  supper.  With  so  much  good  company, 
he  was  disposed,  as  he  would  have  phrased 
it,  "to  go  the  limit,"  and  proceeded  to 
supplement  the  buffalo  steaks,  biscuits 
and  coffee,  which  had  formed  his  original 
design,  with  preserves  and  tomatoes  and 
sweet  corn  and  other  delicacies  taken  from 
certain  tin  cans.  Also  he  spread  the  table 
with  an  alarming  array  of  tinware,  in  the 
guise  of  plates  and  cups  and  basins,  and 
enforced  these  with  a  profusion  of  knives, 
forks  and  spoons.  Altogether  Red  River 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  most  recklessly 
gorgeous  repast;  for  he  meant  that  the  en- 
tertainment should  do  credit  to  the  Dove's 
Nest  and  its  master.  While  about  these 
labors,  Red  River  stole  now  and  then  a 
questioning  glance  at  Ethel  and  Moon- 
light, whistling  softly  the  meditative  while, 
as  one  who  is  preyed  upon  by  thoughts. 

Ethel,  acting  on  those  hints  in  costume 
offered  aforetime  by  the  example  of  the 
Dona  Inez,  wore  a  rebo^a  about  her  head 
like  a  hood.  Now  she  unfastened  it,  and 
drew  it  over  her  shoulders.  Red  River 
had  by  this  time  spread  his  table  with  what 
he  would  have  thought  to  be  a  feast  for 
kings  and  emperors,  but  before  Ethel  would 
partake  of  it  she  insisted  on  telling  the 
purpose  upon  which  she  came. 

"  For  you  must  know,"  said  she  to  Moon- 
light, "that  I  was  trying  to  reach  the  Dove's 
Nest  when  those  savages" — here  she  shud- 
dered— "discovered  me." 

"The  Dove's  Nest?"  Moonlight  arched 
his  brows  inquiringly. 

Ethel  went  straight  ahead  and  related 
how  the  Kiowas,  led  by  Jose  of  the  Knife, 
planned  an  attack  on  him  that  very  night. 

"To-night?"  repeated  Moonlight,  while 
Red  River  gave  interested  heed.  "The 
attack  then  will  occur  as  day  is  breaking." 
Red  River  nodded  to  this.  "Yes,"  con- 
tinued Moonlight,  "we  must  look  for  them 
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with  the  first  streaks  of  morning."  Then, 
addressing  Ethel:  "You  speak  of  Jose* 
of  the  Knife.  Has  Don  Anton  Baca,  or 
that  young  gentleman  1  met  in  front  of  the 
lodge  of  Ironjacket,  no  hand  in  this?" 

Ethel  had  failed  to  mention  Don  Anton. 
In  thus  hiding  his  name  she  was  thinking 
only  on  the  Doha  Inez.  Robert  she  had 
not  brought  into  her  story  for  obvious 
reasons.  Jose  of  the  Knife,  and  those  Kio- 
was,  were  the  only  active  forces,  as  she 
understood  the  conspiracy;  wherefore  she 
saw  no  necessity  of  going  beyond  their 
number.  Both  Don  Anton  and  Robert 
might,  with  safety  to  those  most  con- 
cerned, be  left  out  of  the  narrative;  and 
this  course  would  save  perhaps  some  later 
heartaches.  Now  when  Moonlight  put  the 
query,  Ethel  became  artful.  She  skipped 
all  mention  of  Don  Anton,  and  went  on  to 
Robert. 

"The  gentleman  to  whom  you  refer," 
she  said,  "as  being  at  the  lodge  of  the  In- 
dian, is  lying  ill.  He  is  not  strong,  and  a 
recent  exposure  to  a  fearful  snowstorm  has 
brought  him  to  the  door  of  death." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Moonlight.  He  could 
understand  the  last. 

Ethel  offered  no  particulars  as  to  how 
she  came  by  her  information;  she  had 
brought  them  warning,  that  was  all.  Nor 
did  Moonlight  press  for  details  or  sources. 
He  had  but  to  add  that  warning  to  what 
he  was  already  aware  of,  to  know  the  whole 
intrigue.  He  realized  Robert's  part  there- 
in, for  all  he  was  lying  ill.  Jose"  of  the 
Knife  and  the  Kiowas,  set  on  and  perhaps 
accompanied  by  Don  Anton,  would  make 
the  attack;  but  it  was  Robert's  work  in 
Austin,  and  those  papers  he  brought  back, 
which  were  to  furnish  the  basis  of  it.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Moon- 
light concerned  himself  but  little  with 
these  reflections,  which  hardly  wandered 
beyond  a  heartfelt  hope  that  Don  Anton, 
in  his  own  dandified  person,  might  make 
one  for  the  attack. 

"I  could  then  settle  accounts  with  the 
scoundrel,"  thought  Moonlight. 

When  she  had  told  the  object  of  her 
coming,  Ethel  stretched  out  her  little  hand 
to  Moonlight,  while  her  dark  eyes  shone 
softly. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  "I  want  to  tell 
you  my  gratitude — my  more  than  grati- 
tude!    You  saved  my  life  to-day." 


"Gratitude!"  cried  Moonlight,  half  in 
wonder,  half  in  a  fashion  of  tender  rebuke. 
"Gratitude!  And  pray,  let  me  ask,  what 
do  I  not  owe  you  for  all  you  have  dared 
and  suffered  in  our  behalf?  No,  say  no 
more  of  gratitude!  Some  day,  some  near 
day,  1  hope  to  tell  you  all  I  now  feel." 

Red  River  cast  upon  his  young  leader 
a  sidelong  look  of  astonishment.  Could 
this  individual,  whose  voice  broke,  whose 
tongue  stammered,  whose  agitation  was 
almost  aspen — could  this  be  the  unshak- 
able Captain  Moonlight?  Red  River  be- 
gan to  distrust  his  ears  and  eyes.  He  went 
out  into  the  darkness  of  the  night  to  medi- 
tate upon  the  strangeness  of  things.  As 
he  stepped  across  the  threshold,  he  heard 
behind  him  the  voice  of  Ethel  asking: 

"And  your  name,  please?" 

"  Moonlight,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  may 
call  me  Moonlight,  if  you  will." 

Following  the  retreat  of  Red  River, 
Moonlight  set  himself  to  explain  her  sur- 
roundings to  Ethel. 

"You  will  have  this  house  to  yourself, 
of  course,"  he  said.  "Red  River  and  I 
can  find  quarters  elsewhere." 

Then  he  showed  her  how  she  had  but  to 
let  down  a  great  oaken  bar,  and  the  heavy 
door  would  be  closed  against  any  outside 
force. 

"  It's  the  only  door,"  he  explained,  "and 
since  the  three  windows  are  defended  by 
bars,  too  closely  set  to  admit  even  a  cat, 
you  can  make  yourself  as  safe  as  you  please. 
Also,  that  couch  of  bearskins  and  Navajo 
blankets  will  offer  you  a  fairly  soft  sleep- 
ing place." 

Having  said  this  much,  and  possessing 
no  genius  for  small  talk,  Moonlight  lapsed 
into  silence.  He  would  have  liked  well  to 
converse  with  Ethel  about  her  people,  but 
he  knew  so  much  of  Robert  and  his  med- 
itated villainy  toward  himself  that  he  was 
obliged  to  forbear. 

He  remembered  the  photograph  in  his 
pocket,  and  was  for  snowing  it  to  her. 
That,  too,  he  put  off  for  a  better  occa- 
sion, on  the  same  argument  that  kept  him 
tongue-tied  concerning  Ethel's  home  sur- 
roundings. 

What  discouraged  him  not  a  little  was 
a  besetting  consciousness  of  being  in  his 
manners  both  awkwardly  unfinished  and 
uncouth.  The  fineness  of  Ethel  affected 
him  like  a  criticism :    he  was  proud  of  it, 
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in  love  with  it  and  afraid  of  it  all  in  one. 
It  made  him  know  himself  to  be  as  rudely, 
crudely  savage  as  a  cinnamon  bear;  and 
yet  he  would  not  have  had  that  fineness 
diminished  by  one  least  fraction.  It  might 
set  her  above  and  beyond  his  love;  but  she 
would  still  be  within  reach  of  his  worship. 
He  remarked  as  wondrous,  and  not  with- 
out some  sense  of  loss  on  his  own  part,  how 
all  of  that  bragging  self-confidence,  which 
had  carried  him  so  insolently  until  now, 
was  oozed  away  completely.  As  he  stood 
in  her  presence,  he  felt  that  everything 
about  him — his  dress,  his  bearing,  his  looks, 
his  speech,  even  his  admiration,  not  to  say 
adoration — needed  apology. 

Ethel  could  almost  read  what  was  pass- 
ing in  his  thoughts.  She  settled  herself 
more  confidently  among  the  bearskins 
upon  which  she  was  seated,  as  the  result 
of  it.  And  yet  she  herself  could  think  of 
little  or  nothing  to  say.  Certainly,  it  was 
no  moment  for  the  commonplace.  She 
caught  herself  stealing  a  glance  at  the 
chiseled  outlines  of  his  face.  Those  mar- 
velous eyes,  which  had  frozen  Robert, 
were  a  study  of  never-flagging  interest,  as 
they  deepened  and  softened  in  the  firelight, 
or  lighted  up  with  concern  when  some 
thought  for  her  comfort  or  safety  occurred 
to  him.  She  could  see,  too,  that  he  was 
woefully  fearful  of  offending  her,  or  gain- 
ing a  poor  place  in  her  esteem;  and  this  of 
itself  was  like  a  compliment.  The  compli- 
ment also  was  granted  edge  and  flavor, 
because  all  the  time  she  could  feel  and 
find  safety  for  herself  in  that  atmosphere 
of  the  invincible  which  was  parcel  of  him. 

"It  is  true,"  thought  Ethel,  "he  fears 
me;  but  there  his  fear  ends.  Yes" — she 
smiled  softly — "  I  am  quite  sure,  and  there- 
in lies  the  flattery  of  it,  that  I  am  his  only 
terror." 

Ethel  could  not  avoid  reflecting  on  the 
unshaken  assurance  wherewith  both  Moon- 
light and  Red  River  received  her  news 
of  the  intended  descent  upon  the  Dove's 
Nest.  They  accepted  it  as  they  might  any 
most  careless  piece  of  information,  while 
evincing  every  turgid  intention  to  be  fero- 
ciously prepared.  Therein  abode  the  mar- 
vel of  these  men;  the  very  thought  of 
it  would  shorten  her  breath  and  quicken 
her  pulse  to  prove  her  admiration.  She 
found  herself  placing  implicit  confidence  in 
these  dauntless  ones,  and  by  the  light  of 


their  courage  discovered  her  own  to  be 
without  a  flaw. 

"  It  isn't  hard,  I  find,"  she  thought,  "for 
the  woman  to  be  brave  when  the  man  is 
brave.  His  heart  is  her  heart  in  a  peril 
such  as  this,  and  she  is  strong  as  he  is 
strong." 

While  Ethel  was  pleasing  herself  with 
these  scraps  of  psychical  philosophy,  Moon- 
light said  diffidently  that  he  would  go. 

"You  must  be  extremely  tired,"  he 
argued,  apologetically,  "and  ought  to  rest. 
Be  sure  and  let  me  hear  you  drop  that  bar 
in  place  when  I  have  closed  the  door  be- 
hind me."  He  paused  a  moment  on  the 
threshold.  "You  are  very  brave,"  he 
went  on,  "and  so  I  shall  say  a  further 
word.  Jose*  of  the  Knife  with  his  Kiowas 
should  be  here  about  the  break  of  day. 
No  matter  what  occurs,  don't  unbar  the 
door.  Lie  close  on  those  bearskins,  and 
avoid  the  windows.  An  arrow,  or  a  bullet 
gone  astray,  might  else  find  you  out  by 
accident." 

"Tell  me,"  she  said  wistfully;  "are  we 
in  great  danger?" 

He  laughed  with  a  hardy  coolness  where- 
in Ethel  found  comfort. 

"Miss  Ethel,  I  give  you  my  honor,"  he 
returned,  "that  Jose  of  the  Knife  and  his 
Kiowas  are  the  ones  who  should  talk  of 
danger.  Whatever  is  our  risk,  theirs  is 
ten-fold  greater.  No,  I  pledge  you  my 
word  that  you  shall  see  your  friends  again; 
and  that  too  within  forty-eight  hours, 
though  all  the  Kiowas  that  ever  yelped 
along  the  Canadian  stood  in  the  way." 

When  Moonlight  was  gone,  Ethel  cast 
herself  down  upon  the  bearskins.  She  did 
not  expect  to  sleep;  what  she  had  en- 
countered, and  what  was  still  to  come, 
should  be  sufficient  to  scare  away  slumber 
from  eyelids  less  nervous  than  were  hers. 
The  sequel  disappointed  her.  She  was 
thinking  on  Aunt  Tilda,  and  Robert,  and 
a  score  more  matters,  each  of  them  a  rea- 
son for  sadness,  when  the  sweet  release 
arrived  and  sent  her  away  to  a  world  of 
dreams.  Nor  were  they  dreams  of  horror 
and  of  sudden  death;  but  ran  to  altars, 
and  priests,  and  orange  flowers,  and  to  one 
with  gray  eyes  who  was  standing  by  her 
side. 

"What's  your  little  game,  Cap'n?"  asked 
Red  River,  when  he  was  joined  by  Moon- 
light. 
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"My  game  is  this.  Now  observe:  The 
fire  in  the  big  house  will  die  out,  and  leave 
it  dark.  We  shall  build  one  in  the  camp 
house,  and  have  it  attractively  burning 
when  Jose  of  the  Knife  and  his  Indians 
arrive.  They  will  count  on  a  surprise.  I 
shall  leave  the  great  gate  open  as  it  usually 
is,  and  the  camp-house  door  ajar  to  show 
the  flickering  light  of  the  fire.  Then  we'll 
permit  them  to  creep  up  without  inter- 
ference, and  enter  the  corral.  The  camp 
house  will  draw  them  like  a  magnet;  they 
will,  on  seeing  the  fire,  think  to  find  us 
sleeping.  That  should  take  them  all  on 
tiptoe  across  the  corral.  When  they  are 
crowded  about  the  camp  house,  some  in- 
side, others  at  the  door,  will  be  our  time. 
Have  your  rifle,  your  two  six-shooters,  and 
your  knife.  With  twenty-six  shots,  and 
our  bowies  to  fall  back  upon,  we  shall 
show  ourselves  both  slow  and  clumsy  if 
many  escape." 

"Good!"  returned  the  pleased  Red  River 
in  high  indorsement  of  Moonlight's  senti- 
ments and  intentions.  Then,  to  himself. 
"He  may  be  timid  of  that  little  girl,  but, 
touchin'  Kiowas  an'  similar  varmints,  them 
apprehensions  has  in  no  wise  knocked  his 
horns  off." 

Moonlight  stationed  Red  River  under  the 
lee  of  the  north  wall.  His  instructions 
were,  when  the  enemy  had  come  well 
within  the  corral,  to  close  and  lock  the 
gate  behind  them  against  their  getting  out. 
Moonlight  would  take  position  across  the 
corral  in  the  deep  shadows  near  the  spring. 

"When  them  Kiowas  is  hoverin'  about 
the  camp-house  door,"  said  Red  River,  re- 
peating his  instructions,  "I'm  to  slam  shut 
the  gate.  Then  I'm  to  wheel,  an'  go  to 
shootin'  into  the  flock  permiscus." 

"Also,  you  are  not  to  waste  a  cartridge." 

It  was  toward  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  daybreak  still  a  round  four  hours 
away.  A  silence  like  the  silence  of  death 
lay  on  the  Dove's  Nest.  The  moon  was 
just  showing  above  the  eastern  sky-line, 
and  served  to  intensify  the  darkness  which 
prevailed  within  the  corral. 

Suddenly  a  slight  rasping  sound  was 
heard;  the  next  moment  a  tall  Indian 
bounded  over  the  wall,  and  dropped  to 
the  ground  like  a  cat.  Before  he  could 
gather  himself  together,  two  cable-like 
arms  were  thrown  about  him,  and,  with 
a  crunching  hug  that  all  but  cracked  his 


bones,  he  was  torn  from  his  feet  and  hurled 
to  the  ground  with  a  crash. 

"Waugh!"  he  cried,  gurgling  and  chok- 
ing. "Does  my  son  not  know  his  father, 
Iron jacket?' 

CHAPTER  XIX 

THE    BATTLE    AT    THE    DOVe's    NEST 

Ironjacket,  on  being  released,  arose  to 
his  feet,  and  began  rubbing  his  arms  and 
ribs  in  a  manner  of  profound  thought  and 
circumspection.  It  was  as  though  he  were 
a  horse,  and  he  about  to  fix  a  value.  His 
self-investigation  over,  he  turned  to  Moon- 
light: 

"My  son  hugs  like  a  bear!  Yes,  his 
arms  are  the  arms  of  a  grizzly!" 

"  I  did  not  know  my  father.  Also",  my 
father  spoke  just  in  time." 

As  Moonlight  said  this,  he  slipped  his 
nine-inch  bowie  back  into  its  sheath  with 
a  click. 

"Yes;  Ironjacket  came  near  joining  Sun 
Boy,"  responded  the  Kiowa  placidly. 
"Now,"  he  continued,  dismissing  his  re- 
ception as  an  incident  ended  with  and  done, 
"I  shall  tell  my  son  why  I  am  here.  It  is 
because  I  gave  a  promise,  when  my  'med- 
icine' came  back,  to  be  ever  near  him 
when  blows  were  struck." 

Ironjacket  told  how  he  had  heard  of 
the  work  of  Jose  of  the  Knife  among  the 
Kiowas. 

"  I  was  with  another  band,"  he  said, 
"but  my  ear  was  to  the  ground.  I  was 
not  sorry,  for  there  are  bad  Kiowas  whom 
it  is  good  to  kill." 

Ironjacket  related  how  he  had  followed 
in  the  wake  of  Jose  of  the  Knife  and  his 
cohorts.  Also,  he  said  that  at  sundown 
they  had  moved  their  camp  to  within  a 
mile  of  the  Dove's  Nest. 

"They  want  to  be  near  my  son  when  the 
time  comes  to  strike,"  he  explained. 

"Did  my  father  count  them?" 

"There  were  so  many,"  returned  Iron- 
jacket,  opening  and  closing  his  ten  fingers 
three  times,  after  the  fashion  of  aboriginal 
mathematicians. 

"Thirty!" 

"  But  now  there  are  two  less.  Black 
Antelope  and  Dull  Lance  were  slain  by  my 
son,  at  the  Red  Deer  Ridge." 

"That  is  true,"  assented  Moonlight,  who 
understood,  in  the   Indians  named,  those 
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two  from  whom  he  had  rescued  Ethel. 
"They  made  war  on  a  girl,  as  Sun  Boy 
did." 

"My  son  always  defends  the  squaws," 
observed  Ironjacket  admiringly.  "It  is  a 
good  sign." 

Moonlight  told  how  he  had  already  re- 
ceived word  of  the  designs  of  Jose  of  the 
Knife,  and  what  plans  he,  with  Red  River, 
had  laid  to  meet  them.  Ironjacket  was  so 
complacent  as  to  approve  the  plans.  He 
believed  with  Moonlight  as  to  the  hour  of 
attack. 

"They  should  come  at  daybreak,"  said 
he.  "They  think  to  surprise  my  son  in 
his  blankets.  1  lay  in  their  camp  last 
night  when  it  was  dark,  and  heard  this. 
But  they  will  be  fooled,  for  my  son  is  wide 
awake  like  a  lynx.  When  we  shall  have 
killed  as  many  as  we  can,  and  driven  off 
the  rest,  I  have  a  gift  for  my  son." 

Moonlight  paid  no  heed  to  the  mention 
of  a  gift,  although  later  he  was  led  to  re- 
member it. 

The  talk  between  Moonlight  and  Iron- 
jacket  had  been  conducted  in  whispers. 
Red  River,  who  had  come  across  from  his 
concealment,  took  no  part  in  it.  Now, 
when  an  understanding  had  been  reached, 
he  returned  to  his  post,  and  the  silent  wait- 
ing was  resumed. 

The  hours  wore  slowly  on.  Pencils  of 
bluish-gray  began  to  shoot  upward  in  the 
east,  and  the  air  became  heavy  with  the 
smell  of  morning.  Red  River  was  lying 
in  the  shadow  of  the  'dobe  fence,  to  the 
left  of  the  great  gateway,  which  stood  open 
temptingly.  Through  a  spy-hole  between 
two  'dobe  bricks,  he  could  see  the  expanse 
of  moonlighted  plain  to  the  north.  Moon- 
light, on  his  side,  by  a  similar  device,  could 
also  keep  watch.  It  was  on  Red  River's 
front,  however,  that  the  enemy  were  ex- 
pected. 

Suddenly  Red  River  lighted  a  match, 
holding  it  close  to  the  ground  where  it 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  outside.  It 
burned  for  a  moment,  and  then  was  ex- 
tinguished. Moonlight  understood;  it  was 
the  signal  arranged  between  Red  River 
and  himself,  and  it  meant  that  the  foe  were 
in  sight.  A  moment  later  a  shadowy, 
crouching  form,  on  all  fours  like  a  wolf, 
showed  in  the  open  gateway,  and  paused 
as  though  surveying  the  scene  inside. 
Presently  the  dim  form  disappeared. 


Moonlight  cast  a  glance  at  the  camp 
house.  The  blaze  which  had  been  started 
in  the  fireplace  by  himself  and  Red  River, 
for  strategic  purposes,  was  visible  in  in- 
termittent flickerings  through  the  par- 
tially closed  door.  The  main  building,  in 
which  reposed  the  sleeping  Ethel,  with  her 
happy  visions  of  orange  flowers  and  wed- 
ding marches,  had  become  utterly  dark. 
Moonlight  could  not  refrain  from  creeping 
along  in  the  shadow,  and  softly  trying  the 
door.  It  was  securely  barred,  as  he  had 
directed.  Relieved  on  that  head,  he  re- 
turned noiselessly  to  Ironjacket. 

Ten  minutes  passed;  evidently  that 
scout  was  making  his  report  of  Dove's  Nest 
conditions  to  Jose  of  the  Knife.  Abruptly 
a  half  dozen  ghostly  figures  appeared  in 
the  gateway,  while  others  crowded  at  their 
backs.  One  and  all  they  moved  with  the 
wool-foot  stillness  of  cats;  as  many  spec- 
ters would  not  have  been  more  nearly 
noiseless. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause.  Then 
like  shadows  they  passed  into  the  corral, 
and  crossed  to  the  camp  house.  Softly,  a 
foremost  one  pushed  open  the  door,  and 
with  that  a  silent  half  dozen  seemed  to 
melt  away  into  the  dark  interior.  The 
moment  for  which  Moonlight  had  planned 
and  waited  was  at  hand. 

It  was  the  big  buffalo  gun  that  broke  the 
spell.  With  the  flash  and  the  crash  of  it, 
a  Kiowa  went  down.  As  he  dropped  with 
a  shriek,  Red  River's  rifle  spoke  from  across 
the  corral,  and  a  second  savage  fell  atop 
the  first.  Then  Red  River  slammed  to  the 
big  gate,  and  the  spitting  voices  of  the  six- 
shooters  took  up  the  music  of  that  death 
dance. 

Not  the  least  disconcerting  element  to 
the  invading  Kiowas  was  the  ringing  yell 
wherewith  Ironjacket  proclaimed  his  pres- 
ence, and  began  his  fierce  participation  in 
the  bloody  work.  The  followers  of  Jose 
of  the  Knife  had  not  counted  on  that  yell. 
They  had  been  told  only  of  two  white  men, 
who  were  to  be  seized  in  their  blankets. 
To  be  stormed  at  by  unexpected  buffalo 
guns,  and  then  raked  and  reraked  by  six- 
shooters  from  two  directions  at  once,  had 
been  discouraging.  When,  however,  as 
capping  that  sleet  of  low-flying  lead,  the 
hoarse  war-shouts  of  Ironjacket  were  heard, 
fear  claimed  their  hearts,  and  a  stampede 
set  in. 
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As  one  man  those  Kiowas  who  could 
broke  back  for  the  gateway.  To  their 
dismay  it  had  been  closed.  The  move- 
ment, none  the  less,  brought  their  whole 
force  like  an  avalanche  upon  Red  River, 
who — his  pistols  being  now  empty — met 
the  shock  with  his  knife.  Not  that  he  was 
to  be  left  to  fight  the  red  mob  alone;  Moon- 
light and  Ironjacket  were  there  as  soon  al- 
most as  the  Kiowas.  It  was  a  charge  of 
two;  Moonlight  with  his  bowie,  Ironjacket 
flourishing  a  war-axe,  which  glanced  and 
shimmered  in  the  light  of  the  breaking  day 
most  vengefully. 

Moonlight  and  Ironjacket  were  sepa- 
rated by  a  dozen  feet,  when  they  struck 
the  struggling  mass  of  savages  about  the 
gate.  The  former's  purpose  was  to  reach 
the  stubborn  Red  River.  The  lives  of  all 
the  Kiowas  on  the  Rabbit  Ear  would  not 
pay  the  debt  if  he  were  slain! 

Grasping  the  nearest  Kiowa  by  the 
shoulder,  Moonlight  bore  him  over  back- 
ward with  enormous  strength,  and  drove 
his  knife  into  his  side  to  the  steel  guard. 
Pushing  his  victim  off  the  dripping  blade, 
he  fairly  cut  and  killed  his  way  to  Red 
River,  already  down  beneath  a  heap  of 
yelling,  struggling  Kiowas.  Right  and 
left  Moonlight  stabbed  and  slashed.  Only 
one  owned  the  hardihood  to  offer  battle; 
and  he  was  Jose  of  the  Knife.  His  knife 
clashed  for  one  moment  on  that  of  Moon- 
light's, when  by  a  fencing  trick,  which  the 
latter's  measureless  strength  of  wrist  made 
possible,  the  blade  of  Jose  of  the  Knife 
was  swept  from  his  hand.  Almost  with 
the  same  motion  Moonlight  sheathed  his 
own  knife  in  the  Mexican's  heart. 

"Jose  of  the  Ear,"  cried  Moonlight, 
"1  owed  you  that!" 

As  he  stepped  across  the  writhing  form, 
he  became  aware  of  some  one  at  his  elbow. 
He  wheeled  like  a  flash  with  ready  blade; 
then  he  staggered  back  in  astonishment. 
That  one  at  his  elbow  was  Ethel.  Eyes 
bright,  bosom  heaving,  she  stood  like  one 
in  a  trance.  One  would  have  said  that 
the'  face  of  Moonlight  fascinated  her. 
There  was  reason  that  it  should.  Coming 
upon  him  as  she  did  in  a  climax  of  battle, 
his  face  read  like  a  page  torn  from  some 
book  of  doom.  The  expression  froze  while 
it  drew  her  to  him. 

"You  here!"  cried  Moonlight,  recalled 
to  himself. 


The  next  moment  he  whipped  her  up 
and  bore  her  inside. 

"  I  watched  from  the  window,"  she 
panted,  "until  I  felt  that  I  must  go  to 
you !     1 1  was  awful ;  and  yet  it  was  grand !" 

Moonlight  gazed  upon  her  with  a  sharp 
narrowness.  Even  in  the  darkness  of  the 
room,  he  saw  with  a  glow  that  she  was 
neither  shaken  nor  hysterical.  Exalted 
and  carried  beyond  herself  by  the  sight 
and  the  sound  of  war,  she  had  come  forth 
to  be  near  him;  and  yet,  in  that  whirl  of 
those  emotions  which  tossed  her,  terror 
possessed  no  place.  Rather  it  was  a  blind, 
unthinking  worship  of  her  hero.  Live  or 
die,  she  must  be  by  his  side!  Now  she 
stood  with  parted  lips  and  swimming  eyes, 
breathing  adoration.  She  had  slipped  off 
her  civilization  as  though  it  were  a  gar- 
ment, and  was  as  primitively  savage  as 
himself. 

His  eyes  met  hers,  and  it  was  as  though 
their  souls  surveyed  each  other.  The  war 
raged  outside,  but  they  minded  it  not. 
Without  word,  and  as  one  who  but  claims 
his  right,  he  drew  her  close  to  his  bosom, 
and  kissed  her  lips.  There  was  no  strug- 
gle, no  remonstrance;  she  lay  in  his  arms 
as  passively  as  any  netted  bird.  He  kissed 
her  again  and  again;  and  those  kisses  were 
bonds  between  them,  holding  each  to  each 
till  death. 

It  was  Ironjacket  who  at  last  shattered 
this  pretty  picture.  Tall  and  somber,  he 
strode  suddenly  in  at  the  open  doorway. 
Naked  to  the  waist,  daubed  with  his  war 
colors  of  black  and  red,  tall  feathers  wav- 
ing upward  from  his  scalplock,  hatchet 
running  blood,  the  Kiowa  made  a  figure  of 
fear.  And  yet  Ethel  looked  upon  him 
steadily. 

"And  wherefore  no?"  said  her  warmly 
beating  heart.     "Is  be  not  here?" 

"Waugh!"  said  Ironjacket,  composedly, 
"  I  did  not  know  my  son  had  a  wife." 
Then,  pointing  with  his  sanguinary  war- 
axe  toward  the  scene  of  recent  strife: 
"They  are  gone! — all  save  those  who  are 
dead.  Yes,  the  others  so  feared  my  son 
that  they  became  as  deer.  There  was  no 
gate,  but  they  jumped  like  mule-eared  deer. 
Like  water  downhill  they  ran  away!  But 
so  many" — here,  with  the  fingers  of  his 
disengaged  hand,  Ironjacket  counted  off 
seventeen — "did  not  run.  No.  they  were 
too  dead." 
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Moonlight  stood  with  one  arm  about 
Ethel,  as  Ironjacket  made  this  report. 
Submerged  in  that  new  sensation  of  vic- 
torious love,  he  hardly  heard  this  story  of 
a  victory  of  another  sort.  It  was  the 
thought  of  Red  River  that  restored  him  to 
his  old-time  self.  He  took  Ethel's  hands 
in  his  and  kissed  first  one  and  then  the 
other. 

"Dear  one,"  he  said,  "stay  here!" 

Moonlight  brushed  by  Ironjacket,  while 
Ethel  sank  upon  the  couch  of  bearskins, 
flushed,  beautiful,  all  else  forgotten  and 
swallowed  up  in  the  fathomless  happiness 
that  was  hers. 

Ironjacket  followed  Moonlight. 

"Is  it  my  son's  friend?"  he  called  after 
him.  "Is  it  the  Red  River  one?  I  pulled 
him  from  beneath  the  Kiowas;  and  al- 
though he  stood  straight  and  strong  like 
a  pine  tree  in  his  moccasins,  he  had  been 
hurt  by  a  knife." 

Moonlight  found  Red  River  leaning 
against  the  corral  gate.  His  senses  were 
in  the  daze  of  battle — a  sort  of  fog  of  fight- 
ing— which  seizes  on  some  natures  when 
the  war  is  hand  to  hand  and  long  drawn 
out.  It  is  a  fashion  of  self-hypnotism,  and 
comes  of  a  too  much  concentration  of 
courage.  Those  who  have  been  upon  a 
battle  field  when  the  fight  was  at  its  height 
have  seen  it — a  drunkenness  of  the  heart, 
brought  about  by  quaffing  too  deeply  the 
cup  of  one's  own  valor. 

As  Moonlight  hurried  across,  Red  River 
bent  upon  him  a  blurred,  unseeing  eye. 
Then  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  as  if  to 
invoke  encomium  upon  the  stark  work 
that  had  been  done. 

"Cap'n,"  he  murmured,  in  thick,  ex- 
ultant tones,  "we're  shore  what  I  call 
dandies  at  our  business." 

Having  paid  himself  and  the  others  this 
tribute,  the  doughty  Red  River  sank  to 
the  ground. 

Moonlight  bent  over  him;  a  moment's 
search  served  to  show  that  he  had  received 
a  serious  though  not  fatal  knife  thrust  in 
the  side.  Moonlight  carried  the  fainting 
Red  River  into  the  camp  house,  and  laid 
him  on  a  piled-up  blanket  bed.  Iron- 
j?xket,  who  like  all  Indians  was  almost  as 
much  of  surgeon  as  warrior,  with  cold 
water  and  bandages  proceeded  to  dress 
the  wound.  At  the  feel  of  the  cold  water 
Red  River  opened  his  eyes;  a  word  or  two 


showed  him  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  but 
with  wits  restored. 

Leaving  him  to  the  care  of  Ironjacket, 
Moonlight  went  back  to  Ethel. 

"  Ethel,"  said  he.  Then,  pausing,  he 
faltered  apologetically,  "  I  may  call  you 
Ethel,  may  I  not?"  Her  look  assented, 
and  her  glowing  cheek  confirmed  it. 
"Ethel,"  he  resumed,  and  now  he  spoke 
with  the  ring  of  confidence,  while  his  tones 
took  on  that  color  of  blended  love,  owner- 
ship and  command  so  dear  to  a  woman's 
heart  when  coming  from  him  she  loves, 
"you  must  promise!  You  are  not  to  so 
much  as  look  into  the  corral,  until  I  say 
you  may.  No,  you  shall  not  be  captive 
to  these  horrors  long;  and  meanwhile,  here 
is  an  outside  window  from  which  you  may 
safely  review  the  world." 

Moonlight  spoke  with  composure  and 
even  cheerfulness.  He  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  his  manhood  to  protect  this  lady 
of  his  heart  from  every  shock.  Also,  it 
pleased  his  vanity  and  puffed  him  up  not  a 
trifle  that  Ethel  should  so  readily  acqui- 
esce. He  could  not  refrain  from  strutting 
once  or  twice  across  the  room,  in  a  way 
which  brought  back  that  almost  forgotten 
baile — how  long  ago  it  seemed! — at  the 
Cross-8.  Only  now  his  manner  pleased 
and  did  not  vex  her. 

Of  a  sudden  a  new  thought  came  to  him. 
He  groped  in  the  inner  pocket  of  his  coat, 
and  brought  forth  the  photograph  which 
Mr.  Hanrahan's  kindness  had  furnished. 
It  was  a  brilliant  idea,  he  argued,  for  it 
would  occupy  Ethel  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
grewsome  panorama  just  beyond  the  door. 

"See,"  he  said,  extending  the  photo- 
graph, "here  is  a  puzzle  that  baffles  me; 
and  yet  you  may  solve  it." 

Ethel  took  the  picture  wonderingly. 

"Do  you  recognize  it?"  he  asked. 

"Recognize  it?"  she  repeated.  "Why, 
it  is  from  Aunt  Tilda's  book  of  photo- 
graphs! It  is  the  picture  of  her  nephew, 
Alan  Gordon." 

"And  of  no  one  else?" 

The  voice  was  so  strange  that  it  drew 
her  eyes  to  his  face.  In  an  instant  the 
truth  overwhelmed  her.  She  came  a  step 
closer,  her  gaze  crossing  his.  Then  in  a 
whisper  of  amazement,  with  a  note  of 
gladness  running  through,  she  cried: 

"You — you  are  Alan  Gordon!" 

There  followed  a  cataract  of  explana- 
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tion.  Before  it  ceased  Moonlight  and  Ethel 
had  all  things  made  clear  to  them. 

It  was  he  who  said  at  the  finish: 

"And,  dear  one,  whatever  comes,  your 
Aunt  Tilda — for  as  yet  I  can  hardly  call  her 
mine — must  not  know  of  this  plot  of  Rob- 
ert's.     Remember,  she  must  never  know." 

Ethel  nodded  assent. 

"She  loves  Robert,"  she  said,  "as  though 
he  were  her  own.  She  will  love  you  too; 
but  it  would  break  her  heart  to  hear  the 
truth  of  Robert." 

Ethel  went  to  the  window,  from  which 
the  prospect  was  innocent,  to  cool  her  hot 
cheeks  in  the  fresh  breeze.  Instantly  she 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy. 

"Jet!"  she  cried.  "Here  comes  my  own 
Jet!  And  two  men  are  with  him!  Yes" 
— her  excitement  mounting — "and  one  is 
dear,  good  Professor  Doremus!" 

True  enough;  as  Ethel  had  proclaimed, 
the  Professor  and  Jeff,  having  with  them 
the  abandoned  Jet,  whom  they  had  picked 
up  by  the  way,  rode  in  to  the  Dove's  Nest. 

At  sight  of  the  hideous  tokens  of  strife 
that,  twisted  and  pang-distorted,  marred 
the  scene,  the  Professor  looked  grave.  The 
case-hardened  Jeff  could  not  repress  his 
applause. 

"Looks  like  you'd  been  havin'  stirrin' 
times,  Cap'n!"  cried  he,  as  Moonlight  came 
up. 

"  I  am  the  more  glad  to  see  you,  Uncle 
Jeff,"  returned  Moonlight  dryly,  "since  the 
Dove's  Nest  would  be  the  better  for  a  little 
house-cleaning.  I  feel  sure  that,  now  you 
are  here,  you  can  be  relied  upon  to  attend 
to  it." 

"'Uncle  Jeff!'"  repeated  that  worthy, 
disgustedly.  "As  I  says,  whenever  you 
hails  me  as  'Uncle  Jeff'  it's  always  pree- 
liminary  to  something  disagreeable." 

Moonlight  led  the  Professor  inside  to 
Ethel.  Then  he  said  he  would  go  and  see 
to  Red  River,  and  so  left  the  two  alone. 

He  returned  after  half  an  hour,  to  find 
the  good  Professor  among  his  warmest 
partisans. 

"And  you  are  the  son  of  Alan  Gor- 
don!" cried  the  old  man,  taking  his  hand. 
"Well!  well!  It  illustrates  the  strange- 
ness of  truth." 

Moonlight's  hand  closed  on  the  Pro- 
fessor's slim  fingers  like  a  vise;  but  that 
scientist,  in  the  tumult  of  his  feelings, never 
flinched. 


"And  you  are  the  young  Alan  Gordon!" 
he  went  on.  "Believe  me,  it  rejoices  my 
old  heart.  It  doubly  rejoices  me,  for 
Ethel  has  done  me  the  honor  to  tell  me  all." 

The  good  Professor  went  outside,  and 
found  Jeff  coolly  tossing  the  dead  Kiowas 
into  the  big  ranch  wagon,  which  on  other 
days  Red  River  devoted  to  buffalo  hides. 
The  indurated  Jeff  had  just  thrown  in  all 
that  was  mortal  of  Jose  of  the  Knife,  and 
appeared  to  enjoy  a  cocky  sense  of  satis- 
faction in  so  doing. 

"As  big  an  assassin,  Professor,"  he 
vouchsafed,  referring  to  Jose  of  the  Knife, 
"as  ever  cocks  a  gun!"  Then  he  added 
with  a  deep  sigh,  "You  an'  me  missed  a 
heap  in  not  bein'  yere." 

"Are  you  going  to  bury  them,  Friend 
Jeff?"  asked  the  Professor. 

"Which  I'm  goin'  to  kyart  'em  over  be- 
yond that  swell  a  mile  away,  an'  dump  'em 
out  a  whole  lot.  I  shall  leave  buryin' 
'em  to  the  Panhandle  firm  of  Raven  &  Coy- 
ote, Undertakers  an'  Fooneral  Directors. 
Thar,"  he  concluded,  pointing  to  a  huge 
raven  sailing  overhead,  as  though  already 
scenting  a  prey — "thar's  the  head  of  the 
firm  right  now." 

"Ah,  I  see,"  remarked  the  Professor, 
surveying  the  black,  repulsive  bird,  "a 
raven !  Scientifically,  of  the  genus  corvus. 
A  striking  specimen  too,  I  should  say!" 
concluded  the  Professor,  as  he  watched  the 
huge  fowl  slant  its  wings  to  the  wind. 

Ironjacket  came  up,  and  said  that  now 
he  had  made  the  wounded  Red  River  easy, 
he  would  bring  in  the  gift  which  he  de- 
signed for  "his  son." 

"Where  is  it?"  asked  Moonlight,  who, 
in  the  hurry  of  the  morning's  many  events, 
had  forgotten  the  promised  benevolence. 

"I  shall  be  gone  until  the  sun  is  there," 
responded  Ironjacket,  pointing  to  what 
should  mean  the  hour  of  three,  if  the  sky 
were  a  clock  and  the  sun  its  hour  hand. 
"Southwind  and  the  Firelight  are  watch- 
ing over  my  gift,  to  see  that  it  does  not  run 
away." 

Ironjacket  returned  sharp  to  the  hour. 
Behind  him,  on  their  ponies,  rode  the  meek 
Southwind  and  the  lovely  Firelight.  The 
Professor's  face  at  sight  of  them  radiated  a 
welcome. 

Something  like  a  long  sack  lay  across  the 
pony  of  Ironjacket,  in  front  of  the  rider. 
Before  the  latter  dismounted,  he  tumbled 
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this  object  off  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
though  it  were  a  pack  of  beaver  pelts. 

"There!"  he  observed,  with  an  urbane 
gesture,  "there  is  the  gift  I  bring  my  son." 

The  "gift"  groaned  and  opened  its  eyes, 
as  it  lay  bound  and  helpless  on  the  grass. 
A  closer  look  showed  nothing  other  than 
Don  Anton  Baca  himself. 

"He  talked  with  Jose  of  the  Knife  last 
night,"  explained  Ironjacket,  "as  I  list- 
ened. He  said  that  my  son  was  to  be 
burned  at  the  stake.  But  he  was  too  big 
a  coward  to  come  for  my  son  with  the 
others,  so  he  left  Jose  of  the  Knife  and 
went  away  to  hide.  I  followed,  and  caught 
and  tied  him.  Then  I  carried  him  to 
Southwind,  that  she  might  watch  while  I 
came  to  fight  for  my  son.  The  battle  is 
over  and  won;  and  now  my  son  may  burn 
this  man,  who  would  have  burned  him." 

The  brow  of  Moonlight  grew  dark;  the 
old  remorseless  savage  in  him  began  to 
struggle  to  the  surface.  He  was  all  for 
hanging  Don  Anton  to  the  big  center  beam 
at  the  gable  end  of  the  camp  house. 

Ethel  gently  interposed. 

"For  the  sake  of  the  Dona  Inez,"  she 
pleaded,  "who  sent  you  warning!" 

"You  need  not  go  further  than  your 
own  wish,  little  sweetheart,"  said  Moon- 
light. 

Don  Anton  was  given  a  pony  and  a 
warning.  He  was  advised  to  put  himself 
back  on  the  Concha  without  delay. 

Ironjacket  was  scandalized  at  this  un- 
toward softening  on  the  part  of  Moonlight. 
When  Don  Anton,  sore  and  battered,  had 
vanished  with  the  pony  granted  him,  he 
drew  Moonlight  aside. 

"My  son,"  said  he  solemnly,  with  the 
reproachful  tail  of  his  eye  on  Ethel,  "re- 
member that  the  breath  of  a  squaw  will 
dull  the  warrior's  knife." 

When  Jeff  drove  in  from  what  he  called 
the  "obsequies,"  he  brought  with  him  a 
bandit-seeming  Mexican,  who,  he  said,  be- 
longed with  the  Cross-8. 

"Which  I  nacherally  thought,"  explained 
Jeff,  the  sagacious,  "that  most  likely,  Pro- 
fessor, you'd  want  to  send  word  how  the 
little  Ethel  girl  is  safe,  thataway.  This 
yere  greaser  is  one  of  the  Red  Bull's  rid- 
ers, an'  he's  on  his  way  in  to  the  home 
ranch  at  this  writin'.  What's  easier  than 
sendin'  a  message  by  him?" 

The    thought    was    timely.     The    good 


Professor  scribbled  one  line,  "Ethel  is 
safe!"  and  signing  it  "Your  devoted 
P.  D.,"  dispatched  it  to  Aunt  Tilda. 

"Nor  can  I  thank  you  too  heartily, 
Friend  Jeff,"  said  he,  when  the  Mexican 
had  gone  his  northward  way.  "  It  will  cut 
short  a  flood  of  torturing  anxieties." 

That  night  was  the  happiest  ever  seen 
at  the  Dove's  Nest.  With  the  thousand 
and  one  matters,  romantic  and  common- 
place, to  be  threshed  out  among  them, 
Ethel,  the  Professor,  and  Moonlight  were 
in  animated  converse  until  far  into  the 
hours. 

Jeff  would  have  retired  early,  but  the 
sight  of  Firelight,  in  the  role  of  nurse  to  the 
wounded  Red  River,  operated  to  disturb 
him.  He  called  Moonlight  into  the  corral 
for  consultation. 

"For,  d'ye  see,  Cap'n,"  he  explained, 
"Red  River,  bein'  slashed  up  thataway, 
an'  plumb  "weak,  is  likely  to  turn  sentimen- 
tal; an'  once  ne  gets  sentimental,  thar's 
no  figgerin'  on  what  eediocy  he'll  commit. 
Which,  unless  we  cuts  in  between  him  an 
this  yere  little  squaw,  it  wouldn't  amaze 
me  none,  if  the  next  thing  we  hears  he's 
old  Ironjacket's  son-in-law." 

Moonlight  declined  to  interfere. 

"All  right,  Cap'n,"  returned  Jeff,  high 
and  virtuous;  "at  least  I've  done  my 
dooty.  I  yereby  washes  my  hands  of  the 
business,  an'  shall  now  roll  in  for  a  much- 
needed  snooze." 

CHAPTER  XX 

WEDDING    BELLS    AND    SOMERSET 

All  is  joy  and  magnificent  preparation 
at  the  Cross-8.  Sheep  by  the  flock,  and 
cattle  by  the  herd,  are  sacrificed,  while 
casks  upon  casks  of  strong  waters  are 
broached,  to  the  end  that  those  heavy  of 
heart  be  upborne.  There  are  cock  fight- 
ing, and  pony  racing,  and  monte,  and  eat- 
ing and  drinking  and  dancing  without  end. 

The  day  before  the  one  set  for  the  wed- 
ding of  Don  Anton  with  the  Dona  Inez, 
Merchant  Wright  and  Mr.  Hanrahan  ap- 
pear at  the  Cross-8.  They  bring  with 
them  on  one  of  Scotty's  buckboards  a 
slim,  nervous  personage,  who  seems  ill  at 
ease,  as  one  not  sure  of  his  surroundings  or 
the  purpose  of  his  coming.  While  they  try 
to  act  otherwise,  it  is  apparent  that  Mr. 
Hanrahan   and   Merchant  Wright,  are  on 
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hawklike  guard  over  the  slim,  nervous 
personage. 

"Me  and  Bob,"  whispers  Mr.  Hanrahan 
to  Moonlight,  "has  been  worried  sick,  for 
fear  this  yere  gospel  sharp  gets  away." 

Moonlight  thanks  Mr.  Hanrahan  and  Mer- 
chant Wright  for  their  sleepless  solicitude. 

The  slim,  nervous  personage  makes 
straight  for  Aunt  Tilda.  She  smacks  of 
civilization,  and  therefrom  he  draws  com- 
fort and  a  feeling  of  security. 

"It's  all  so  strange!"  he  says  to  Aunt 
Tilda.  "  I  was  sought  out  by  a  plausible 
gentleman  in  Austin,  who  said  that  a 
church  and  congregation  awaited  me  at  a 
place  called  the  'Dobe  Walls.  I  came,  and 
found  only  a  store  and  a  rude  rum-shop. 
These  gentlemen,  to  whom  I  had  been  di- 
rected, told  me  I  might  preach  in  either 
structure.  When  I  asked  about  a  possible 
congregation,  they  pointed  to  a  creature 
called  'Locoed  Charlie,'  who  was  hope- 
lessly unsettled  in  his  mind.  Then  they 
prevailed  upon  me  to  accompany  them 
hither,  saying  my  services  would  be  re- 
quired at  a  wedding." 

Aunt  Tilda  does  much  to  reassure  the 
slim,  nervous  personage.  That  reference 
to  his  intended  participation  in  a  wedding 
mystifies  her;  she  mentions  it  a  little  later 
to  Moonlight. 

"  I  had  supposed  their  own  padre  would 
marry  them,"  she  says. 

Moonlight,  the  fraudulent,  whispers 
something  to  Aunt  Tilda  which  takes  that 
good  lady's  breath  away. 

"  But  surely" — she  begins,  in  wonder  and 
remonstrance. 

Moonlight,  the  fraudulent,  smothers  her, 
diplomatically,  with  kisses.  When  she  at- 
tempts another  start,  he  repeats  his  di- 
plomacy. For  one  so  lately  reclaimed 
from  barbarism,  he  has  attained  a  fine 
knowledge  of  the  convincing  character  of 
kisses,  and  their  value  as  arguments,  when 
a  woman  would  debate.  Aunt  Tilda's  ob- 
jections lose  their  feet  before  the  Moon- 
light diplomacy,  and  the  good  lady  gives 
way.  There  will  be  a  double  wedding  at 
the  Cross-8. 

Her  objections  being  overthrown,  Aunt 
Tilda  is  so  generous  as  to  relieve  the  vigils 
of  Mr.  Hanrahan  and  Merchant  Wright. 
She  herself  takes  charge  of  the  slim,  ner- 
vous personage,  who  gives  his  name  as 
"Rev.  Poinsette  Jones." 


Mr.  Hanrahan  and  Merchant  Wright 
are  deeply  grateful  to  Aunt  Tilda.  They 
will  now  refresh  themselves,  and  unbuckle 
politely  toward  the  hospitality  of  the  Red 
Bull,  who  has  been  made  radiant  by  their 
coming.  They  are  of  the  Panhandle  aris- 
tocracy, and  in  their  advent  the  Red  Bull 
catches  a  glimpse  of  his  restoration  to  that 
place  among  Americans  which  he  sacrificed 
for  the  hand  and  the  flocks  and  the  herds 
of  his  late  Mexican  spouse.  Mr.  Hanrahan 
and  Merchant  Wright  accept  the  friendly 
attentions  of  the  Red  Bull  with  a  nice 
commingling  of  graciousness  and  distance, 
which  does  not  wholly  shut  the  door  on  the 
Red  Bull's  hopes. 

The  old  Spanish  padre  and  the  Rev. 
Poinsette  Jones  confer.  Later  they  an- 
nounce that  they  shall  conjointly,  and  side 
by  side,  officiate  at  both  weddings. 

"That,  Ned,"  observes  Merchant  Wright, 
"is  what  I  call  pooling  their  issues." 

"Rather,"  returns  Mr.  Hanrahan,  re- 
ferring in  his  thoughts  to  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  "they  aims  not  only  to 
hobble,  but  side-line  'em.  Or  it's  like 
throwin'  a  pony  with  two  ropes  at  once." 

The  double  arrangement  delights  the 
Dona  Inez,  who  rejoices  in  novelties.  She 
would  like  a  cathedral,  a  choir,  an  organ 
and  four  pages  to  hold  up  her  train;  but 
these  embellishments  are  not  practicable 
on  the  Canadian. 

After  the  ceremony  there  is  the  official 
baile,  wanting  which  no  Mexican  wedding 
is  really  a  wedding.  The  Dona  Inez  and 
Moonlight  dance  together.  Ethel  looks  on 
pleased  and  not  jealous.  Don  Anton,  as 
on  a  former  evening,  smokes  a  cigarette, 
and  poses  as  the  picture  of  that  languid, 
supercilious  inanity  proper  in  a  young  rico. 

At  the  end  of  the  dance,  the  Dona  Inez 
carries  Moonlight  to  Ethel. 

"He  does  not  dance  so  well  as  he  did," 
she  says.  Then,  to  Moonlight,  "You  have 
become  civilized,  that  is  the  trouble!  You 
are  no  longer  savage  enough."  Later,  she 
whispers  to  Ethel,  "The  Mother  of  all  hap- 
piness must  have  smiled  when  you  were 
born ;  that  is  why  you  have  a  god  to  love. 
Yes,"  looking  across  at  Moonlight,  who 
has  joined  Mr.  Hanrahan  and  Merchant 
Wright,  "he  is  one  whom  a  woman  might 
follow  barefoot  through  life!"  Her  eye 
fell  upon  the  languid  Don  Anton,  propped 
against  the  wall     "What  a  foolishness  is 
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marriage!  And  for  that  matter,  what  a 
foolishness  is  life." 

In  the  face  of  this  cynicism  the  Dona 
Inez  looks  complacent,  even  happy,  as 
Ethel  is  bound  to  observe. 

"This  is  the  remarkable  thing,"  says 
Aunt  Tilda  to  the  Professor.  "Ethel  was 
in  love  with  Nephew  Alan,  when  I  spoke 
to  her  of  Robert.  But — and  this  is  what 
baffles  me — when  and  where  did  she  learn 
to  love  him?" 

"They  love  each  other  now,  my  dear 
madam,"  returns  the  Professor,  "and  we 
may  safely  rejoice  over  that." 

"It  is,"  retorts  Aunt  Tilda  loftily,  "nat- 
ural for  a  man  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
more  than  a  result.  But  a  woman  goes 
deeper;  aside  from  a  mere  result,  she  de- 
mands to  know  the  cause." 

Red  River  is  at  the  baile,  but  he  does  not 
dance.  He  says  that  his  wound  is  not  yet 
healed.  The  Firelight  is  also  present,  and 
her  black  eyes  are  never  off  Red  River  for 
a  moment.  Jeff,  the  disgruntled,  privily 
scoffs  at  Red  River's  excuse;  he  says  it  is 
no  wound,  but  fear  of  the  Firelight  that  has 
so  tamed  him. 

"An'  to  think.  Professor,"  remarks  Jeff, 
sadly  shaking  his  head  the  while,  "that 
boy  was  once  as  free  as  antelopes!" 

The  Professor  and  Jeff  are  together  a 
deal  throughout  the  evening.  And  where- 
fore no  ?  They  are  fellow  scientists, 
brother  engineers,  comrades,  what  you  will ! 
After  the  fourth  visit  to  the  refreshment 
room,  they  go  about  arm  in  arm.  Jeff  de- 
clares that  the  Professor  is  without  doubt 
the  most  highly  educated  gentleman  it  has 
ever  been  his  fortune  to  meet,  while  the 
Professor  avers  that  in  Jeff  he  has  found  a 
mine  of  information  not  taught  by  schools 
or  discoverable  in  books. 

The  old  guitarero,  being  a  Mexican  with 
a  memory,  sings  a  song  in  exaltation  of 
the  Professor,  which  for  hyperbole  has 
never  been  matched  or  mated  throughout 
the  broad  Southwest.  For  this  attention, 
the  Professor — who  believes  in  rewarding 
minstrelsy — fills  the  old  guitarero  s  claw 
with  saffron  gold,  a  generosity  which  so 
works  upon  that  bard,  as  to  cause  him  to 
tear  the  very  soul  from  his  shivering  in- 
strument in  requital. 

At  one  crisis,  carried  away  on  the  cur- 
rents of  the  occasion,  the  Professor  boldly 
proposes  for  Aunt   Tilda's   hand.     There 


are  the  two  clergymen,  he  says;  they  ought 
to  have  employment.  A  third  wedding 
will  be  unexpected;  it  will  for  that  very 
reason,  he  urges,  be  the  more  rapturously 
received,  since  humanity,  whether  Ameri- 
can or  Mexican,  ever  revels  in  surprise. 
The  Professor  waxes  eloquent,  but  his  elo- 
quence meets  only  with  rebuke. 

"You  should  think  on  our  years,  Pro- 
fessor!" exclaims  Aunt  Tilda,  settling  her 
plumage. 

"  I  do  think  on  our  years,"  protests  the 
desperate  Professor,  "and  it  is  for  the  very 
reason  of  our  years  that  I  favor  haste." 

Aunt  Tilda,  however,  is  obdurate;  Rob- 
ert and  the  proprieties  must  be  remem- 
bered. She  concedes  nothing  to  the  Pro- 
fessor's suit,  beyond  a  promise  to  take  up 
the  subject  of  his  "heart  and  happiness" 
— for  those  are  the  words  of  the  Professor 
— when  they  again  find  themselves  back 
in  old  Somerset. 

The  beneficent  Red  Bull  draws  the  Rev. 
Poinsette  Jones  aside,  and,  in  the  name  of 
both  Moonlight  and  himself,  bestows  upon 
that  divine  such  a  donative,  in  lawful 
money  of  the  realm,  as  causes  both  his 
pockets  and  his  eyes  to  bulge.  The  Rev. 
Poinsette  Jones  is  overcome,  and  says  that 
the  Panhandle,  while  wild,  is  not  niggardly. 

"I  have  loved  you  much,"  whispers  the 
Dona  Inez  to  Ethel,  when  they  part;  "I 
shall  always  love  you.  You  will  now  go 
the  long  miles  back  to  your  own  country. 
But  you  will  never  forget !  You  will  think, 
now  and  then,  of  your  friends  on  the  Con- 
cha and  on  the  Canadian?" 

Five  years  roll  rearward.  The  great 
white  Gordon  mansion,  buried  in  its  Somer- 
set trees,  is  again  a  theater  of  life  and  hap- 
piness. Moonlight,  no  longer  Moonlight, 
but  Alan  Gordon,  is  acclaimed  by  all  the 
eastern  shore  as  a  very  flower  among  Gor- 
dons. Ethel,  beautiful  as  a  girl,  is  even 
more  beautiful  as  a  matron.  There  is 
little  Alan,  aged  four;  who,  with  his  father's 
gray  eyes  and  high  nobility  of  face,  has  the 
dark  hair  of  his  mother.  There  is  little 
Ethel,  aged  two,  who  with  her  love  and 
gentleness,  and  soft  dark  hair  and  eyes,  is 
wholly  her  mother's  girl.  The  hospitality 
and  the  quiet,  fine  culture  of  the  Alan 
Gordons  are  watchwords  along  the  Chesa- 
peake. Ethel,  with  those  Don  Lopez 
rubies — known  from  Baltimore  to  Savan- 
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nah,  and  north  to  New  York,  as  the  Gor- 
don rubies — blazing  at  brow  and  throat, 
looks,  on  those  state  occasions  when  she 
wears  them,  more  imperial  than  could  any 
empress. 

Down  the  hill,  from  the  great  Gordon 
mansion  a  little  mile,  lives  Aunt  Tilda  in 
that  cottage  which  was  once  the  home  of 
Ethel,  Robert  and  herself.  She  has  changed 
from  Aunt  Tilda  Hempstead  to  Aunt  Tilda 
Doremus,  and  her  husband,  the  good  Pro- 
fessor, is  with  her. 

Jeff,  the  impartial,  maintains  an  un- 
broken residence  with  both  households. 
With  his  share  of  the  Don  Lopez  rubies, 
turned  into  cash  by  Moonlight,  he  has 
bought  an  annuity  which — for  Jeff  is  along 
in  years — requires  five  figures  in  its  annual 
telling. 

"Life  insurance,"  says  Jeff,  "I'mag'in, 
as  bein'  a  game  wherein  a  gent  has  to  die 
to  win.  But  annooities  is  plumb  different. 
In  annooities,  you-all  lives  to  win;  which 
is  more  my  style." 

Red  River,  with  Firelight,  is  prosper- 
ously in  cattle  at  the  Bar-Z.  Moonlight 
refused  every  interest  he  might  have  in 
that  property,  as  a  relative  by  blood  of 
Robert,  and  insisted  that  Aunt  Tilda  take 
all.  Then  he  paid  her  out  with  a  round 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  gave  the 
Bar-Z  to  Red  River.  That  was  to  be  the 
latter's  share  in  those  Don  Lopez  rubies. 

Moonlight  also  procured  a  value  to  be 
put  on  those  rubies,  and  the  guarded  find- 
ing of  the  expert  placed  them  at  a  rotund 
million.  Acting  on  this  estimate,  and  re- 
membering the  request  of  the  dead  Jose, 
Moonlight  dispatched  a  draft  on  London 
for  an  even  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to 
the  head  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  then  resi- 
dent in  Barcelona.  The  holy  man  saw  in 
the  draft  a  manifestation  of  that  Provi- 
dence which  had  ever  watched  over  his 
order. 

Jeff,  the  excursive,  goes  each  autumn  to 
the  Panhandle,  on  what  he  calls  a  tour  of 
inspection.  When  he  returns  to  Moon- 
light, Ethel,  Aunt  Tilda  and  the  Professor, 
he  relates  the  news.  His  last  report  runs 
to  this  effect: 


Red  River  and  the  Firelight  have  two 
children  —  boys.  These  are  named  re- 
spectively "Alan  Gordon"  and  "Jefferson 
Home." 

"Nacherally,"  observes  Jeff,  "I  ain't 
wholly  satisfied  with  the  color  of  them  in- 
fants, havin'  an  undooprejewdice  for  white, 
myse'f;  but  for  all  that,  I'm  yere  to  say 
that  them  children  has  their  p'ints.  Also, 
Red  River  a]lows  he'll  never  rest  content 
till  he's  had  three  more,  an'  named  'em  for 
the  balance  of  us." 

The  Red  Bull,  according  to  Jeff,  is  slowly 
but  surely  regaining  caste  among  Ameri- 
cans. He  makes  a  specialty,  too,  of  peace 
and  friendship  with  Red  River  and  the 
Bar-Z  people— a  piping  condition  despised 
by  Ironjacket,  who,  with  Southwind,  has 
headquarters  at  his  new  son's. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  and  Merchant  Wright 
flourish  at  the  'Dobe  Walls,  and  Scotty 
carries  the  mails.  As  for  Frosty,  that  in- 
telligent speculator  has  given  up  farobank 
for  a  bank  of  the  National  variety. 

"Which  farobank,"  says  Frosty,  "has 
nothin'  in  its  favor  but  the  'splits.'  Where- 
as a  National  Bank,  as  ag'inst  them  puer- 
ile 'splits,'  possesses  advantages  which  I 
should  shore  blush  to  unfold." 

Over  on  the  Concha  dwell  the  Doha  Inez 
and  Don  Anton.  The  latter  is  as  narrowly 
inane  as  ever,  while  the  Doha  Inez  makes 
existence  one  long  sieste,  broken  only  by 
chocolate  and  cigarettes.  She  sends  her 
love  and  a  kiss  to  Ethel,  and  says  she  has 
not  seen  a  man  along  the  Canadian  or  on 
the  Concha  since  the  Senor  Moonlight  left. 

Moonlight,  of  all  who  have  marched  in 
these  pages,  is  the  one  happiest,  and  he 
lays  his  happiness  at  the  gentle  door  of 
Ethel,  whom  he  believes  in  and  looks  up 
to  as  the  high-priestess  of  civilization. 

"My  father  was  right,"  declares  Moon- 
light; "I  was  a  throwback.  If  he  erred, 
it  was  in  not  reckoning  on  the  power  of 
reclamation  that  lives  in  a  woman's  love." 

He  draws  Ethel  to  him  as  he  says  this, 
and  the  kiss  which  puts  a  period  to  his 
wisdom  is  as  vivid  as  was  that  other  kiss 
on  a  battle-splintered  morning  at  the 
Dove's  Nest. 


THE     END 


HOW    THE   CONDOR    SEEKS    ITS 

FOOD 

BY   ALLAN    KELLY 


THE  big  outlaw  grizzly  of  the  Tejon 
ranges  had  killed  a  cow  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  camp,  and  in 
the  morning  the  carcass  was  in  plain  sight, 
lying  in  a  bowl-like  open  space  down  hill 
from  the  spring. 

The  camp  site  commanded  a  wide  view 
across  lower  rounded  hills  and  the  upper 
end  of  the  San  Joaquin,  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  in  another  direction  to  the 
Tehachipi  range,  beyond  which  lies  the 
Mojave  Desert  extending  into  Arizona. 

In  the  cloudless  summer  sky,  when  the 
sun  was  up  some  three  or  four  hours,  there 
floated  a  lone  black  speck — a  condor  soar- 
ing with  moveless  wings.  Presently  a  few 
buzzards  left  their  roost  in  some  clump  of 
trees  not  far  away,  and  soared  above  the 
hills  to  prospect  for  food.  The  buzzards 
remained  at  an  altitude  much  lower  than 
the  solitary  condor's,  and  searched  the 
mountain  sides  by  making  wide  circles  and 
spreading  out  in  a  sort  of  skirmish  line. 
Other  flocks  of  buzzards  soon  appeared  at 
greater  distances,  all  soaring  steadily  and 
leisurely  at  varying  elevations.  But  there 
was  only  one  of  the  lone  black  specks  high 
in  the  air. 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  the  nearer 
flock  of  buzzards  discovered  the  dead  cow, 
and  during  that  time  there  was  no  marked 
variation  in  the  behavior  of  the  birds  in 
sight;  they  all  soared  in  circles  and  in  a 
lazy  manner.  When  the  cow  was  discov- 
ered, the  behavior  of  the  buzzards  changed 
noticeably.  One  bird  left  his  circle  at  a 
tangent  and  swooped  downward  toward 
the  basin  in  which  the  carcass  lay,  and 
instantly  there  was  a  marked  manifesta- 
tion of  interest  in  the  whole  bunch.    The 


buzzards  ceased  circling  in  their  apparently 
aimless  way  and  followed  the  discoverer 
in  evident  eagerness,  some  of  them  flapping 
their  wings  to  gain  speed. 

The  excitement  was  communicated  to 
other  groups  at  a  distance,  and  in  a  few 
moments  all  the  buzzards  in  sight  were 
heading  toward  the  find.  It  was  evident 
that  the  altered  behavior  of  the  first  flock 
gave  the  cue  to  the  others  that  food  had 
been  found.  The  excitement  of  those 
others  in  turn  was  observed  by  birds  be- 
yond the  range  of  vision,  and  they  came 
seemingly  from  nowhere  to  join  the  crowd. 

The  tiny  speck  high  over  the  Mojave — 
perhaps  many  miles  away  and  two  or  three 
miles  high — also  ceased  moving  across  the 
line  of  sight  and  appeared  to  be  fixed,  but 
increasing  in  size.  The  condor  was  com- 
ing straight  toward  me.  Scanning  the  sky 
closely,  soon  I  detected  new  black  specks 
in  several  quarters,  and  as  I  watched,  they 
all  grew  and  became  more  plainly  visible. 

A  few  hours  later  there  was  a  large  con- 
gregation of  winged  scavengers  roosting 
restlessly  upon  the  limbs  of  a  great  dead 
pine  overlooking  the  hollow  in  which  lay 
the  grizzly's  kill.  Some  of  the  condors 
among  the  late  arrivals  came  from  the 
deserts  of  San  Bernardino,  perhaps  from 
Arizona,  two  hundred  miles  away. 

The  California  condor  is  said  to  be  dis- 
appearing, but  because  it  is  a  bird  rarely 
seen  it  does  not  follow  that  the  species  is 
becoming  extinct.  To  see  the  great  bird 
one  must  go  to  the  desert,  lie  upon  the 
mountain  side  under  a  sky  of  brass,  and 
search  the  vast,  quivering  spaces  of  air  as 
the  astronomer  scans  the  heavens  for  a  new 
star. 
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Automobile  Although    there    still    re- 

manufacturers  mains  an  amount  of  in- 
getting  wise        stability    among    automo. 

bile  manufacturers  like  unto  that  of  the 
booming  bicycle  days,  yet  the  impressive 
feature  of  the  two  shows  held  recently  in 
New  York  was  the  evidence  provided  that 
the  leading  manufacturers,  at  least,  have 
forsaken  experimenting  in  cheap  construc- 
tion and  settled  to  the  conviction  that 
sound  construction  and  quality  are  what 
count  in  the  long  run.  During  the  last  two 
or  three  years  the  automobile  industry 
developed  a  number  of  companies  appar- 
ently organized  with  speed  of  marketing 
as  their  main  idea;  and  if  the  year  1905 
demonstrated  anything  more  than  another 
in  the  automobile  line,  it  was  the  costliness 
of  owning  hastily,  cheaply  built  cars.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  so  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  American  manufacturer  as 
quality  of  output.  The  one  thing  that  has 
given  the  foreign-built  car  American  sale 
is  its  reliability,  and  if  American  manu- 
facturers expect  to  check  its  inroad  of  their 
home  market,  they  must  put  no  cheap  con- 
struction into  their  machines,  but  give  the 
purchaser  his  literal  money's  worth.  In 
the  last  year  we  saw  some  very  handsome 
appearing  American  automobiles  put  on 
the  market — and  by  concerns  whose  name 
plate  was  thought  to  be  synonymous  with 
quality — which  were  too  light,  too  quickly 
put  together  to  meet  the  demand,  and  which 
were  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  purchaser. 
Such  manufacturers  will  suffer  a  big  de- 
crease of  business  in  1906,  while  the  few 
1905  models  which  stood  the  test  are  now 
reaping  the  harvest.  The  year  1905  com- 
pletely disillusioni7ed  the  owners  of  hur- 


riedly assembled  and  inadequately  tested 
cars.  1  do  not  refer  to  all  cars  of  small 
cost,  because  I  have  in  mind  one  or  two  of 
that  character  whose  manufacturers  were 
wise  enough  to  make  the  construction 
simple  and  durable. 

No  radical  The  actual  exhibits  of  the  two 
change  in  shows  proved  there  is  to  be  no 
mo  e  radical  change  in  the  models  of 
1906,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  manu- 
facturers— I  speak  of  course  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  first  class — tends  toward 
refinement  of  body  and  improvement  in 
minor  details.  And,  as  every  man  who 
owns  one  knows,  the  minor  details  are  the 
ones  of  utmost  importance  in  the  life  and 
running  of  a  car.  Therefore,  the  year  1906 
has  opened  most  auspiciously  for  the  pros- 
pective buyer.  The  trend,  too,  of  the  man- 
ufacturer's exhibits  indicates  that  the  cry 
for  a  cheap  car  is  not  so  prevalent  as  for- 
merly, and  while  there  are  still  a  consider- 
able number  of  and  a  demand  for  the  one- 
cylinder  light  runabout,  yet  the  vehicles 
shown  indicate  that  too  light  and  too  cheap 
material — the  bane  of  American  built  cars 
— has  had  its  day  with  the  few  leading 
manufacturers,  and  is  nearing  its  end  with 
those  other  manufacturers  who  were  un- 
wise enough  in  1905  to  mistake  quantity 
for  quality,  and  have  enough  capital  re- 
maining to  repair  their  damaged  reputa- 
tions. Judged  from  the  shows  as  well  as 
from  experience  along  the  road,  the  two- 
cylinder  car  also  seems  to  be  less  popular, 
or  perhaps  I  shall  be  more  accurate  in  say- 
ing that  the  number  of  buyers  for  four- 
cylinder  cars  is  increasing  at  a  propor- 
tionately greater  rate  than  the  number  of 
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buyers  for  two-cylinder  cars.  This  sug- 
gests improving  mechanical  knowledge 
among  owners  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
merits  of  the  more  powerful  car  for  the 
most  desirable  use  of  the  automobile — 
namely,  touring. 

Improvements  Passing  on  to  mechanical 
which  save         details— another  exhibit  of 

andeen^rgyy  the  show  was  adherence  to 
the  double  chain  drive  by 
the  big  cars.  First  and  last  there  has  been 
some  considerable  discussion  of  the  pro- 
peller shaft  drive  replacing  the  chain.  But 
so  far  at  least  as  the  models  of  1906  are 
concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  an 
actual  change  of  this  character.  The  shaft 
drive  is  used  on  all  the  lighter  cars,  and 
occasionally  one  sees  it  introduced  also 
in  the  big  cars,  but  so  rarely  as  to  make 
it  something  of  a  curiosity.  What  is  called 
the  "make  and  break"  spark  and  mag- 
neto ignition  seem  also  to  be  the  rule  with 
the  large  cars;  but  though  the  jump  spark 
ignition  is  still  the  prevailing  one  on  the 
American  cars,  many  are  being  equipped 
with  the  magneto  of  the  foreign-car.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  high  powered 
American-built  machines.  Other  manu- 
facturing indications,  as  disclosed  by  the 
shows,  were  the  perfection  of  lubrication 
and  the  three  speeds  and  a  reverse  sliding 
gear  type  so  constructed  as  to  be  protected 
and  readily  inspected.  Another  very  im- 
portant indication  of  the  shows  was  the 
tendency  among  manufacturers  to  cast 
cylinders  separately.  Every  man  who 
owns  a  car  and  does  any  road  work  will 
give  this  departure  heartfelt  indorsement. 
Casting  cylinders  separately  does  not  in- 
crease the  service  of  either,  but  it  does  save 
the  owner  money,  because  in  case  of  a 
cracked  cylinder  the  damaged  one  may  be 
taken  out  and  replaced,  whereas  if  cylin- 
ders are  cast  in  pairs  both  must  be  taken 
out  and  replaced  even  if  only  one  is  injured. 
The  exhibit  at  the  shows  which  seemed 
to  me  to  come  nearest  filling  the  tradi- 
tional "long-felt  want,"  was  a  self-start- 
ing device.  If  there  is  anything  that  puts 
iron  into  the  soul  of  the  enthusiast  it  is 
getting  out  to  give  the  crank  shaft  the  turn 
necessary  to  start  the  engine;  and  one  good 
turn  so  often  deserves  another  and  another. 
American  manufacturers  have  been  rather 
slow  in  altering  this  method  of  starting,  but 


now  that  one  or  two  practicable  working 
plans  are  on  the  market,  no  doubt  within 
the  course  of  a  year  or  so  no  modern  ma- 
chine will  be  started  by  the  laborious 
cranking  done  from  in  front. 

Keep  The  effective  crusades  of  the  New 
il  York  Herald  against  acetylene  lights 

up  on  automobiles  for  city  use,  and  of 
the  New  York  Times  against  masquerading 
amateur  hockey  players,  show  the  power 
of  the  press  at  its  best,  and  suggest  the  ex- 
tent of  good  which  might  be  done  if  the 
sporting  departments  of  all  daily  papers 
were  always  arrayed  on  the  side  of  decent, 
clean  sport  instead  of  too  often  being  either 
indifferent  or  actively  sympathetic  with 
offenders.  The  tone  of  the  Western  press 
in  this  respect  is  superior,  yet  by  no  means 
generally  satisfactory.  Local  partisanship 
too  often  enters  into  the  question  and 
comes  to  the  aid  of  a  dishonest  amateur 
who  ought  to  stand  disclosed  in  his  true 
colors  before  the  newspaper  reading  world. 
Personally,  I  believe  there  is  no  one  fac- 
tor which  can  more  powerfully  influence 
a  sentiment  for  wholesomeness  than  the 
daily  papers.  1  wish  my  confreres  would 
take  this  seriously  to  thought. 

Taboo  on  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  be- 
horn  cause  of  the  continuous  and  vig- 

a°°jing  orous  efforts  of  the  New  York 
acetylene  Herald,  the  dangerous  acetylene 
lamps  lamp    is  ■  rapidly   disappearing 

from  town  automobiles.  It  has 
been  unqualifiedly  condemned  by  all  fair- 
minded  automobilists  and  of  course  by  the 
citizens,  to  whose  safety  the  blinding  glare 
of  the  acetylene  lamp  serves  as  a  positive 
menace.  It  has  come  now  to  the  state  that 
an  acetylene  lamp  on  an  automobile  in  the 
city  reveals  the  owner  of  the  machine  as  a 
boor  without  thought  or  regard  of  the  rights 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  There  should  be  an 
ordinance  in  every  city  against  the  burn- 
ing on  all  vehicles,  drawn  or  propelled,  of 
any  lamp  throwing  a  light  more  brilliant 
than  kerosene.  I  have  no  doubt  such  will 
be  the  case  before  very  many  weeks  have 
passed.  Carriage  and  automobile  lamps 
in  town  are  intended  to  serve  only  as  a 
signal,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
the  street  or  of  confusing  by  their  dazzling 
rays  every  approaching  walking  or  driving 
or  riding  person  on  the  block. 
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Along  with  condemnation  of  this  light 
has  been  lodged  also  protest  against  the 
unnecessary  tooting  of  horns.  Mr.  Au- 
gustus A.  Post,  Chairman  of  the  Tour 
Committee  of  the  American  Automobile 
Association,  has  recently  delivered  some 
vigorous  and  salutary  remarks  on  both  sub- 
jects. In  fact,  all  motor-car  owners  of  the 
right  kind  are  emphatic  in  their  denun- 
ciation of  these  nuisances  which  bring  the 
automobile  into  disrepute.  The  stringent 
and  in  many  cases  unfair  laws  of  some 
localities,  as  well  as  the  popular  outbursts 
against  automobiles,  may  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  the  disregard  of  horse  drivers  and 
pedestrians  by  lawless  creatures  who  oper- 
ate automobiles.  While  there  has  been 
great  improvement  in  the  matter  of  road 
courtesy,  there  yet  remains  much  shameful 
disregard  of  the  plain  rights  of  the  public. 
I  have  always  favored  and  still  favor  an 
ordinance  that  will  lodge  these  offenders 
in  jail  instead  of  merely  fining  them. 


Hockey  The  ventilation  of  hockey  cor- 

Emigration  rUption  as  a  result  of  the  good 
Bureau  work  of  the  New  York  Times 

comes  none  too  soon,  for  the  condition  of 
"amateur"  hockey  has  seemed  to  grow 
worse  rather  than  better. 

The  foulest  kind  of  play  flourishes  in  the 
matches,  while,  judging  from  the  openness 
with  which  clubs  are  importing  Canadian 
players,  the  official  body — the  American 
Hockey  League — is  a  mere  figurehead. 
The  other  night  the  Brooklyn  Club  ap- 
peared for  a  match  with  two  brand-new 
Canadian  importations  in  total  violation 
of  even  the  registration  rule,  which  the 
League  has  made  a  sickly  bluff  of  main- 
taining to  insure  cleanliness — and  played 
them! 

For  the  greater  part  hockey  has  become 
a  mucker's  game,  saturated  with  pro- 
fessionalism. 

Now  that  the  League  officials  have  been 
stirred  to  activity,  it  is  to  be  hoped  results 
will  follow  to  clear  the  game  of  the  stigma 
which  has  rested  upon  it  for  two  or  three 
years.  If  good,  however,  does  eventuate,  a 
great  deal  more  vigor  is  necessary  than  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
movement.  Around  New  York  hockey  is 
about  as  full  of  petty  professionalism  as 
basket  ball — and  those  who  are  at  all  con- 
versant with  the  situation  know  that  an 


honest  amateur  basket-ball  team  (college 
teams  also  taken  into  consideration)  is  as 
rare  as  a  June  bug  in  February.  The  other 
day  a  manager  of  a  city  basket-ball  team 
wrote  the  manager  of  a  basket-ball  college 
team  of  his  city  asking  for  a  game;  the 
college  manager  replied  that  his  team  would 
arrange  a  game  on  the  basis  of  $75.00  cash 
in  advance  for  "expenses"!  !  The  legiti- 
mate expense  of  bringing  this  college  team 
to  the  scene  of  the  proposed  game  would 
have  been  five  cents  a  head — street-car  fare 
for  a  ride  of  about  fifteen  minutes. 

Business  The  difficulty  in  cleansing 
enterprises  hockey  is  made  the  greater  by 
the  representatives  of  skating  rinks  which 
are  straight  business  enterprises,  whose 
hockey  teams  are  viewed  by  the  matter-of- 
fact  owners  and  managers  as  money-mak- 
ing attractions.  Some  of  these  rinks  are 
and  always  have  been  outrageously  flagrant 
and  stubborn  offenders,  annually  sending 
recruiting  agents  to  Canada  and  boldly 
importing  men,  regardless  of  the  League 
and  all  law  and  ethics  of  the  game. 

The  only  sure  way  the  League  of  New 
York  can  clean  its  ranks  is  to  disqualify 
-  about  nine-tenths  of  the  men  who  are  now 
playing  under  its  rules.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  Brooklyn  Skating  Club  team  makes 
the  League's  work  the  easier,  for  the  Brook- 
lyn Club  is  simply- a  business  proposition  in 
spirit;  and  in  fact  is  professional  through 
and  through. 

Not  the  least  of  hockey  ailments  is  the 
one  from  which  football  also  has  suffered 
— weak-kneed  umpires.  The  foul  play  in 
hockey  is  so  obvious  as  to  be  patent  to  even 
the  uninitiated  spectator;  yet  the  umpire, 
or  referee  as  he  is  called,  penalizes  hardly 
over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  offenses. 


Olympic  There  will  be  held  at  Athens,  un- 
Games  at  jer  the  presidency  of  the  Crown 
Athens  prince  0f  Greece,  from  April  22d 
to  May  2d,  the  most  important  set  of 
Olympic  Games  since  this  classic  event 
was  revived  several  years  ago.  From  an 
American  point  of  view  the  month  chosen 
is  unfortunate,  because  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  for  our  college  athletes  to  at- 
tend, on  account  of  the  date  falling  upon 
perhaps  the  most  important  period  of  their 
academic  year;  yet  the  best  of  American 
athletic  ability  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
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the  colleges,  and  an  effort  is  making  by  the 
American  Committee  to  assure  a  repre- 
sentative American  team  at  Athens.  The 
Greek  Committee  at  Athens  has  voted  to 
subscribe  something  like  $1,500  to  the  fund 
the  American  Committee  is  raising.  Tak- 
ing all  things  into  consideration  this  is  a 
most  unexpected  and  liberal  offer  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks,  in  addition  to  indicat- 
ing the  friendly  feeling  between  the  two 
countries.  Those  who  attended  the  first 
Olympic  Games  at  Athens  will  recall  the 
popularity  of  the  American  athletes,  and 
it  will  be  to  our  everlasting  discredit  now 
if,  with  this  generous  contribution  from  the 
native  committee,  we  of  this  great,  prosper- 
ous country  fail  to  raise  the  sum  necessary 
to  cover  the  traveling  expense  of  a  repre- 
sentative team. 

The  American  Committee  of  the  Olympic 
Games  has  decided  that  $25,000  is  the 
amount  necessary  to  take  such  a  team  as 
we  must  send  in  order  to  uphold  our  na- 
tional athletics  against  all  comers.  For 
this  purpose  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  Julian  W.  Curtiss,  has  ap- 
pointed the  following  and  designated  them 
the  official  subscription  headquarters  for 
their  respective  localities: 

Julian  W.  Curtiss,  126  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y.;  J.  B. 
Maccabe,  Boston;  F.  V.  J.  Skiff,  Chicago;  B.  P.  Sul- 
livan, New  Orleans;  F.  R.  Pratt,  Brooklyn;  W.  G. 
Harrison,  San  Francisco;  A.  L.  Shapleigh,  St.  Louis; 
W.  D.  Nesbit,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  T.  E.  Strauss, 
Baltimore;  F.  R.  Moulton,  Kansas  City;  H.  W.  Ker- 
rigan, Portland,  Ore. 

This  event  at  Athens  has  a  far  deeper 
significance  than  attaches  to  mere  athletic 
competition.  It  is  an  international  gather- 
ing which  calls  for  our  representative  at- 
tendance— a  call  which  no  American  should 
hear  with  indifference. 

The  West  Every  now  and  again  we  hear 
points  some   budding    anthropologist 

e  way  assert  that  the  heart  of  America 
is  in  the  West,  and  the  head  in  the  East.  By 
the  light  of  1905  some  revision  of  this  fre- 
quently repeated  and  locally  accepted  dic- 
tum is  in  order.  Certainly  in  the  matter 
of  the  present  football  agitation  the  West 
has  both  heart  and  head — heart  that  moves 
the  true  spirit  in  which  to  approach  this 
problem,  and  head  that  directs  the  prac- 
tical and  simple  means  of  attaining  bene- 
ficial results. 

While  the  presidents  of  the  large  East- 
ern universities  have  been  speechifying  at 


alumni  dinners  or  in  private  to  newspaper 
reporters,  the  Western  presidents  have  been 
"getting  together";  and  the  result  of  that 
getting  together  is  promulgation  of  the  wis- 
est, most  comprehensive  set  of  resolutions 
I  have  ever  read.  Among  these  recom- 
mendations I  choose  the  following  as  most 
pertinent : 

To  abolish  professional  coaching. 

To  reduce  the  admission  fee  at  all  foot- 
ball games  to  fifty  cents. 

To  place  the  disbursements  of  all  ath- 
letic expenses  under  faculty  supervision. 

To  restrict  members  of  teams  to  under- 
graduates. 

To  limit  the  number  of  intercollegiate 
contests  to  five. 

To  prohibit  practice  and  training  pre- 
liminary to  the  opening  of  term  time. 

To  abolish  training  tables. 

These  recommendations  are  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Western  colleges  for  ratification, 
and  if  they  fail  to  receive  a  majority  vote 
the  Conference  has  decided  to  abandon  the 
game  for  a  period  of  two  years.  There  is 
only  one  thing  to  be  added  to  these  reso- 
lutions to  make  them  ideal — vi%.,  that  each 
faculty  be  responsible  for  its  athletic  rep- 
resentatives, and  that  no  protest  be  made 
or  considered. 

In  other  words,  this  is  the  beginning  of 
the  honor  system  in  American  college  sport, 
and,  as  appears  to  be  the  rule  of  twentieth 
century  helpful,  uplifting  movements,  the 
initiative  and  the  leader  come  from  the 
West.  I  offer  my  earnest  and  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  for  this  splendid  effort  to 
place  college  sport  where  it  belongs. 

Look  Meanwhile  in  the  East  the  old  foot- 
to  the  ban  ruies  committee  and  a  com- 
spin  mittee  formed  by  a  number  of  other 
colleges  have  amalgamated  into  a  single 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
playing  rules.  Certainly  the  Amalgamated 
Committee  is  an  improvement  on  the  old 
committee;  but  we  who  have  a  thought  be- 
yond the  game  of  to-morrow  are  so  much 
more  deeply  interested  in  the  ethical,  the 
spiritual  side  of  this  question,  that  the  mere 
revision  of  football  rules  scarcely  holds  our 
attention.  The  actual  rules  of  the  game, 
as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  are  the  least  of 
our  troubles.  It  is  the  spirit  with  which 
our  players  are  coached  and  the  spirit  in 
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which  the  game  is  played  that  gives  anx- 
iety. The  Amalgamated  Committee  will 
no  doubt  shape  the  rules  to  somewhat  open 
the  play.  I  hope  it  will  not  go  into  the 
elaboration  and  experimentation  which 
marked  the  work  of  the  old  committee. 
The  new  committee  is  a  makeshift  at  best. 
Later  it  will  be  organized  as  a  subcom- 
mittee of  a  Central  Authority,  and  in  its 
final  state  should  have  no  professional 
coaches  among  its  members. 

Genuine  As  I  write,  a  rumor  comes  out 
leadership  0f  Cambridge  that  Harvard 
will  forbid  professional  coaching  to  base- 
ball nines.  How  earnestly  will  all  friends 
of  American  college  sport  hope  that  the  ru- 
mor is  founded  on  fact !  And  if  such  prove 
true  then  simple  logic  must  extend  the  pro- 
hibition until  it  cover  football  and  rowing. 
It  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  yet 
Harvard  of  all  American  universities  is 
best  qualified  to  establish  this  new  era  in 
American  college  sport. 

What  does  the  Yale  game,  what  does 
victory,  what  does  anything  matter  as 
compared  with  the  greater  triumph  that 
raises  principle  and  manhood  above  the 
mere  business  of  manufacturing  winning 
athletic  teams?  This  is  leadership  worth 
winning  and  worthy  the  most  distinguished 
of  our  universities. 

Abolish  all  professional  coaches  and  re- 
duce gate  receipts;  therein  lies  the  real 
trouble  with  American  college  sport. 


The  There  has  been  a  deal  of  talking 

widow's  among  Yale  men,  but  nothing  has 
eventuated  except  a  common- 
place stand-pat  speech  from  the  president 
of  the  university  at  an  alumni  dinner.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  agitation  to  abolish 
professional  coaching  and  to  reduce  gate 
receipts  at  Yale  will  amount  to  anything, 
for  no  university  in  the  United  States  ap- 
pears to  be  more  highly  appreciative  of  a 
full  treasury  than  this  one,  or  so  entirely 
under  the  command  of  a  few  alumni  en- 
thusiasts. The  statement  so  often  put 
forth  from  New  Haven  that  undergradu- 
ates control  Yale  athletics  is  the  most 
amusing  of  intercollegiate  traditions.  It 
will  be  a  shameless  prostration  before  the 
gods  of  victory,  because  no  university  in 
this  country  is  in  so  strong  a  position  as 
Yale,  with  a  surplus  of  about  $100,000, 


the  profit  of  football,  which  the  athletic 
treasurer  has  been  concealing  for  several 
years.  With  this  $100,000  as  a  sinking 
fund  Yale  could  abolish  professional  coach- 
es, reduce  gate  receipts,  and  take  lead  as  a 
champion  of  sport  for  sport's  sake. 

At  the  present  moment,  however,  the 
best  of  what  Eastern  universities  have  done 
is  inconsequential  beside  the  splendid  ex- 
ample set  by  the  recent  Conference  col- 
leges of  the  Middle  West. 

Harvard  means  well,  but  moves  blun- 
deringly; Yale  never  blunders.  The  Con- 
ference colleges  mean  well  and  set  to  work 
well. 

Why  Richard  H.  Gosman,  Abbott  C. 
game  Combs,  Griswold  Bragaw  and  Hen- 
grows  ry  s.  Johnston  are  sadly  in  need  of  a 
few  lessons  in  sportsmanship.  They 
openly  confess,  in  Shooting  and  Fishing 
of  January  4th,  to  having  killed,  on  a  Maine 
hunting  trip,  more  deer  and  moose  than 
they  could  possibly  eat,  or  have  others  eat; 
killed  game  they  allowed  to  rot  in  the  woods; 
killed  moose  and  deer  to  use  as  bait  for 
bear  traps;  killed  moose  swimming  in  the 
water;  and  used  animal  traps  that  maim 
and  torture — if  game  must  be  taken  in  a  trap 
it  is  entitled  to  humane  treatment,  at  least. 

Sportsmen  do  not  trap  animals  except 
for  stocking  purposes  or  in  instances  where 
urged  to  do  so  by  an  absolute  necessity 
for  immediate  food,  and  then  the  game  is 
trapped  alive  without  injury  and  killed 
immediately.  The  old  brutal,  flesh-tearing, 
bone-breaking  trap  that  holds  the  victim 
by  a  paw  or  claw  or  wing  to  suffer  un- 
told agony  for  half  a  day,  and  sometimes 
for  days,  is,  as  Charles  Bradford  says,  "a 
thing  of  the  past  among  real  men." 

Gosman  says  it  was  his  first  big  game 
hunt.  It  should  be  his  last,  too.  These 
three  men  confess  to  slaughtering  ten  deer, 
two  moose,  a  bear  and  a  quantity  of  ruffed 
grouse  in  sixteen  days!  So  it  was  down- 
right unsportsmanlike  in  them  to  use  any 
sort  of  trap  when  they  had  game  carcasses 
rotting  all  about  them,  as  Gosman  says  in 
plain  words.  One  moose  carcass  would 
have  supplied  sufficient  food  meat  for  these 
men,  and  one  or  at  the  most  two  head  to 
each  man  would  have  been  the  honest  bag 
of  sportsmen  in  these  days  when  the  whole 
country  is  crying  over  the  scarcity  of  our 
native  game.     "Stop  the  sale  of  game." 
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Yes,  and  stop  these  hide  and  head  "sports- 
men," who  are  the  real  destroyers. 

Theory     Apropos  of  English  and  American 

and  .  athletics,  the  recent  failure  of  W. 
practice     £    Schim  tQ  g£t  a  place  Qn  thg 

Oxford  'varsity  'cross-country  team  or- 
ganizing to  meet  Cambridge  is  eloquently 
indicative  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  countries  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  athletics.  Mr.  Schutt,  who  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  Cornell  'cross-country 
runner  that  swept  the  American  field,  is 
now  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford.  He  will 
find  many  very  fine  performers  across  coun- 
try among  the  Harriers  and  among  also 
even  the  track  athletes  of  that  university, 
where,  as  in  all  parts  of  England,  'cross- 
country work  is  regarded,  and  rightly,  as 
the  most  beneficial  of  all  athletic  work. 

Speaking  from  personal  experience,  I 
can  say  from  the  vantage  of  forty-two 
years,  and  more  of  a  share  of  wilderness 
hardship  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  aver- 
age man,  that  the  benefits  of  the  Hare  and 
Hounds  and  general  'cross-country  run- 
ning and  walking,  of  which  I  did  a  great 
deal  in  my  day,  have  stayed  with  me 
longer  and  served  me  better  than  all  the 
rest  of  my  athletic  activities  put  together. 

Common  Quite  the  most  practicable  and 
sense  common-sense  legislation  for  the 

f"  protection  of  game  which   has 

come  under  my  eyes  is  that  of 
far-away  Montana;  and  it  is  no  less  than 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  season  for  all 
game.  Here  is  an  example,  of  which  kind 
there  are  many  these  days  coming  out  of 
the  West,  that  the  East  can  follow  to  its 
own  considerable  advantage.  If  there  is  any 
one  thing  more  than  another  that  is  essen- 
tial to  real  protection  of  the  game  birds 
and  animals  of  this  country,  that  one  thing 
is  uniformity  in  both  laws  and  seasons. 


Congratulations  to  the  citizens  of  Mon- 
tana; we  should  like  to  borrow  a  few  of 
their  legislators  for  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  and  other  of  our 
effete  Eastern  states  that  think  nothing 
comes  out  of  the  West  but  corn  and  bliz- 
zards. 

Outlaw         Perhaps  no  amount  of  condem- 

the  nation  of  the  automatic  shot- 

automatic  .  .  -1,     . 

shotgun  §un  by  sportsmen  will  stop  its 
actual  manufacture,  but  at  least 
it  will  lessen  its  immediate  use;  and  I  am 
confident  in  time  make  its  manufacture 
unprofitable.  Two  of  the  most  influential 
organizations  that  concern  themselves  with 
the  protection  of  game — namely,  the  Boone 
and  Crockett  Club  and  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Protection  of  Fish  and 
Game — have  recently  passed  resolutions 
expressing  strong  disapproval  of  this  gun, 
and  the  Association  is  further  making  an 
effort  in  the  New  York  Legislature  for  a 
law  prohibiting  its  use. 

There  is  no  more  serious  menace  to  bird 
life  than  this  gun,  and  intelligent  citizens 
must  unite  in  a  crusade  against  it. 


Saving    Effort  to  conserve  the  bison  is  en- 
*e  titled  to  universal  support;  and  the 

lson  American  Bison  Society,  recently 
formed  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  this  much  to  be  desired  result, 
represents  a  worthy  cause  and  praise- 
worthy intentions  which  should  be  at  once 
commended  and  guided.  Those  who  have 
given  this  subject  real  thought  are  of  a 
mind  that  the  only  feasible  method  of  ex- 
tending the  life  of  this  most  famous,  and 
now  almost  extinct,  species  of  American 
fauna  is  through  Federal  aid.  A  society 
that  will  subordinate  individual  exploita- 
tion to  a  collective  endeavor  in  Congress 
with  this  end  in  view  may  accomplish 
something  practical. 


SCHOOL    AND    COLLEGE    WORLD 

THE   WORTH    OF    CERTAIN    SYMBOLS 


BY    RALPH    D.    PAINE 


MANY  persons  otherwise  sane  appear  to 
have  been  swept  clear  off  their  feet  by 
the  opposition  to  college  athletics.  While 
football  is  the  chief  object  of  attack,  the 
cry  has  been  heard  amid  the  general  up- 
roar that  all  intercollegiate  contests  should 
be  abolished  in  order  that  the  rewards  of 
scholarship  may  be  restored  to  their  proper 
level  of  value,  and  campus  life  rid  of  an  ex- 
citement that  is  said  to  be  pernicious  in  the 
extreme.  We  who  most  vigorously  defend 
athletics  as  a  wholesome  part  of  college  life 
and  activity  are  ready  to  confess  that  cer- 
tain things  are  in  the  most  urgent  need  of 
remedy,  and  that  it  is  high  time  they  were 
taken  in  hand.  Football  must  be  made  a 
pastime  instead  of  a  punishing  and  hyster- 
ical business,  and  the  spirit  of  fair  play 
must  be  cleared  of  the  clouds  that  have 
arisen  from  a  disastrous  eagerness  to  win  at 
any  cost.  But  to  stamp  out  intercollegiate 
rivalry  on  track  and  field  and  river  were  to 
remove  from  the  college  world  one  of  its 
most  manly,  helpful  and  important  factors. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  by  wise  and  elder- 
ly men  who  have  forgotten  that  they  were 
once  young,  that  the  system  is  all  wrong,  so 
long  as  the  honors  of  the  athlete  outrank 
in  campus  esteem  those  of  the  scholar. 

"The  college  is  a  place  for  study,"  they 
will  tell  you,  "and  the  student  ought  to 
have  no  interests  to  rival  those  of  the  class 
and  lecture  room.  We  send  our  sons  to 
college  to  learn,  not  to  acquire  more  muscle 
than  culture.  It  is  preposterous  for  a  foot- 
ball player  to  win  far  more  admiration  and 
popularity  than  the  man  who  wins  first 
honors  in  mathematics  or  languages.  It  is 
turning  the  normal  order  of  things  upside 
down. ' ' 

This  view-point  was  recently  voiced  by 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  in  a  reminiscence  of  his 
college  days: 

"We  old  fellows  get  a  little  impatient 
about  the  all-absorbing  interest  the  college 
man  has  in  bodily  contests,  and  his  general 
indifference  to  the  triumphs  of  the  mental 
athlete.  It  was  not  so  when  I  led  my  class 
— one  end  of  it.  Our  heroes  were  our  honor 
men.  I  fear,  too,  that  the  like  of  our  dis- 
putes over  the  new  writers  like  Tennyson 
and  Dickens  are  not  of  the  college  life  to- 
day. I  fear  that  athletics,  the  newspapers, 
and  the  stir  of  the  vivid,  eager  outside 
life  too  much  disturb  what  should  be  the 
thought-filled  quiet  of  half-monastic  days 
of  collegiate  existence.     I  have  really  seen 


men  enthusiastic  about  Socrates.  What 
men  talk  of  in  their  rooms  is  a  fair  test  of 
true  collegiate  conditions.  Is  it  of  the  great 
of  the  past?  Or  is  it  of  the  cinder-path 
and  of  how  Jones  punted?  " 

It  would  be  rashly  presumptuous  to  ques- 
tion the  accuracy  of  the  distinguished 
speaker's  recollection  of  life  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania  a  good  many  years  ago, 
but  was  there  ever  a  college  campus  filled 
with  healthy  and  normal  young  Americans 
over  which  brooded  "a  thought-filled  quiet 
of  half-monastic  days ' '  ?  Were  this  wholly 
true  then  would  there  be  more  urgent  need 
for  reform  than  is  demanded  because  of 
athletics.  For  when  you  assemble  two  or 
three  or  four  thousand  young  men  in  the 
late  teens  and  early  twenties,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  they  have  not  yet  passed 
beyond  the  playtime  of  life. 

And  what  is  also  most  pertinent  to  a  fair 
discussion  of  the  problem  is  a  point  over- 
looked by  even  so  able  a  critic  as  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell.  When  he  and  his  class- 
mates were  in  college,  and  even  in  later 
times,  college  life  was  comparatively  sim- 
ple, and  free  from  extravagant  use  of 
money.  The  sons  of  rich  men  found  them- 
selves in  an  admirable  democracy  of  en- 
vironment which  had  not  suffered  an  inva- 
sion of  the  meretricious  standards  of  the 
outside  world. 

Men  were  truly  taken  for  what  they  were 
worth  as  they  stood  on  their  two  feet,  and 
not  for  what  they  had  in  their  pockets. 
There  were  no  automobiles,  four-in-hands, 
or  polo  stables  as  adjuncts  to  collegiate 
residence,  and  social  lines  were  not  drawn 
between  those  who  had  and  those  who  had 
not. 

It  is  far  more  important  for  the  American 
college  to  stand  as  a  bulwark  of  democratic 
influence  against  the  rising  tide  of  money 
worship  than  for  it  to  turn  out  any  number 
of  pallid  and  spectacled  scholars  stuffed  so 
full  of  the  dead  languages  that  they  don't 
know  whether  they  are  alive  or  not.  With- 
in the  last  decade  this  campus  democracy 
has  become  badly  infected,  even  in  the 
strongholds  of  its  ancient  prestige.  The 
rich  man's  son  is  known  as  such  by  virtue 
of  his  diversions  and  his  way  of  living.  His 
pastimes  are  such  as  the  poor  student 
cannot  afford  to  enjoy,  his  dormitories  are 
becoming  as  luxurious  as  clubs.  Said  a 
Harvard  graduate  the  other  day  while  we 
talked  of  other  years: 
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' '  Things  are  in  a  bad  way  when  an  under- 
graduate has  his  suite  of  rooms  specially 
decorated  and  refurnished  for  his  use  at  a 
cost  of  several  thousand  dollars,  his  valet, 
his  chauffeur,  his  stable  of  automobiles,  and 
a  telephone  in  his  rooms.  When  he  gets 
out,  it  will  be  years  before  he  can  earn 
enough  to  live  in  such  a  style  as  this,  and 
he  is  breeding  a  lot  of  foolish,  unwholesome 
and  idle  habits  at  the  time  when  he  ought 
to  be  learning  to  be  a  man  among  men.  " 

At  Yale  the  most  serious  condition 
threatening  the  social  life  of  the  campus  is 
the  erection  of  luxurious  private  dormi- 
tories outside  the  college  grounds.  These 
buildings  are  filled  with  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores  who  form  communities  welded 
together  only  by  ties  of  wealth,  whose  lives 
are  drawing  more  and  more  apart  from  the 
common  life  of  their  fellows.  The  student 
of  modest  means  cannot  freely  mingle  with 
such  young  aristocrats  of  Yale,  who  are 
undermining  what  for  generations  has  been 
the  very  foundation  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  four  years  at  Yale,  an  essentially  sane 
and  sound  fraternity  and  equality  of  inter- 
course. 

The  very  strongest  influence  that  to-day 
is  combating  the  grave  evil  of  social  in- 
equality, false  standards  and  an  encroaching 
aristocracy  of  wealth  in  American  college 
life  is  athletic  training  and  competition. 
The  vital  importance  of  this  field  of  ac- 
tivity is  fogged  in  the  talk  of  "commer- 
cialism," "professionalism,"  "frenzied  ri- 
valry, ' '  until  one  might  think  that  every 
college  athlete  is  to  be  suspected  of  warped 
motives.  The  football  field,  the  track,  the  , 
diamond,  and  the  river  are  where  young 
men  meet  on  an  equal  footing  of  manly 
qualities,  and  nothing  else  counts.  There 
is  the  democracy  of  the  classroom,  but  you 
can  have  brains  without  manhood,  while 
you  cannot  have  athletic  rivalry  without 
developing  and  maintaining  the  qualities 
that  have  always  made  good  men,  strong 
men,  useful  men. 

Let  us  grant  that  the  university  athlete 
gains  more  notoriety  than  is  good  for  him. 
But  for  one  man  who  makes  the  team, 
twenty  fail,  and  are  better  men  for  trying 
and  failing.  And  if  they  are  mean  or 
cowardly  under  the  skin,  the  athletic  field 
will  bring  the  taint  to  the  surface,  and  they 
will  be  found  out  and  given  their  medicine. 
I  know  a  man  who  cut  a  prodigious  dash  in 
his  college  years  because  his  father  had 
great  wealth  and  was  foolish  enough  to  let 
the  boy  play  with  it.  In  a  misguided  hour 
he  tried  to  play  football  because  he  was  big 
and  tall,  and  the  captain  fairly  yanked  him 
to  the  field.  He  proved  to  be  a  "rank 
quitter,  "  a  big  baby  who  couldn't  stand  up 
and  play  a  hardy  sport  as  man  to  man.  He 
was  despised  for  it  and  sentiment  placed 
him  where  he  belonged. 

This  is  not  the  way  it  works  in  the  big 
outside  world.  The  man  with  wealth  can 
collect  his  little  world  of  toadying  admirers, 
no  matter  how  yellow  the  streak  jn  his  soul, 


and  if  he  is  lucky  he  may  go  through  a  long 
life  without  being  found  out.  Ihe  poor 
boys  in  the  college  at  that  time  did  not  have 
to  wait  until  years  after  and  see  a  lot  of 
gilded  crooks  tumbled  down  from  high 
places  in  the  financial  and  political  world 
to  have  the  lesson  driven  home  to  them 
that  wealth  is  not  in  itself  a  thing  to  be 
respected.  They  saw  their  classmate  ex- 
posed and  hooted  down  as  an  unmanly  fel- 
low, a  butt  for  their  contempt,  and  kicked 
off  the  football  field  by  a  captain  who  was 
earning  his  way  through  college. 

It  is  just  plain,  average  human  nature 
for  the  successful  athlete  to  be  admired 
above  the  scholar.  The  campus  is  a  mi- 
crocosm, and  its  people  are  equipped  with 
the  fundamental  view-points  common  to 
civilized  humanity.  Courage,  daring,  hon- 
esty, endurance  and  loyalty  everywhere  and 
always  have  been  held  as  the  most  essential 
elements  of  an  admirable  manhood.  At 
some  far-distant  day,  the  poet,  the  scientist 
and  the  philosopher  may  rank  above  the 
soldier  for  weight  of  enduring  popularity, 
but  that  day  is  not  the  present.  England 
loves  Nelson  more  than  she  does  Darwin; 
France  thrills  to  the  magic  name  of  Napo- 
leon, and  is  merely  proud  of  Voltaire; 
America  takes  off  her  hat  to  Emerson,  but 
she  flings  it  in  the  air  for  Grant. 

Therefore  it  is  forestalling  the  millennium 
to  expect  that  the  campus  world  shall  warm 
to  the  aristocracy  of  intellect  when  the  out- 
side world  gives  it  the  cold  shoulder.  Col- 
lege is  not  to  make  bookish  men  so  much 
as  it  is  to  help  make  manly  men.  A  small 
minority  of  undergraduates  make  direct  use 
in  their  after  life  of  the  learning  supplied 
them  in  the  classrooms.  For  the  majority, 
that  college  is  to  be  blessed  which  can  im- 
plant a  taste  for  culture  and  the  finer  things 
together  with  the  doctrine  of  democratic 
manhood.  "The  thought-filled  quiet  of 
half -monastic  days"  appeals  to  the  born 
student  and  the  youth  who  loves  what  is 
written  about  life  in  books,  but  most  of  our 
graduates  have  to  go  forth  and  play  their 
parts  toward  making  the  world  better  to 
live  in  rather  than  to  read  about. 

Now  the  motives  which  animate  the 
young  man  trying  for  athletic  honors  are 
very  much  akin  to  those  that  impel  such  of 
his  elders  as  the  world  delights  to  honor. 
The  joy  of  doing  a  thing  well,  of  success  for 
its  own  sake,  then  the  reward  of  popular 
favor  and  the  thing  called  reputation — 
these  are  what  keep  all  of  us  pegging  away 
in  our  respective  treadmills. 

To  the  young  athlete  all  these  rewards 
are  centered  in  achieving  the  right  to  wear 
on  his  sweater  or  jersey  the  initial  letter  of 
his  college  or  university.  Many  are  called 
and  few  are  chosen.  And  the  stuff  of 
which  heroes  are  made  is  not  always  to  be 
sought  among  the  men  who  succeed. 

I  recall  a  man  who  began  trying  for  the 
Yale  crew  in  Freshman  year.  He  was 
strong  as  a  longshoreman,  but  his  muscles 
were  covered  with  overmuch  fat,  and  he 
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was  slow  and  clumsy  beyond  words.  Dur- 
ing this  first  year  the  coaches  labored  with 
him  for  two  months.  Every  afternoon  he 
turned  out  with  the  squad  to  run  five  or 
seven  miles  across  the  winter  landscape. 
It  was  torture  for  him  to  try  to  keep  up 
with  the  party,  and  he  would  trail  home 
blocks  behind,  fairly  purple  in  the  face, 
blowing  like  a  low-pressure  exhaust. 

After  the  running  came  the  distressing 
ordeal  of  calisthenics  on  the  gymnasium 
floor  and  then  the  drudgery  of  the  rowing 
tanK.  Our  victim  lost  from  five  to  seven 
pounds  every  afternoon  and  regained  it 
by  next  day.  There  was  neither  fun  nor 
pastime  in  this  early  training.  In  addition 
to  the  physical  slavery,  he  cut  himself  down 
to  the  most  Spartan  rigor  of  living  regula- 
tions and  forswore  all  social  diversions. 

In  Sophomore  year  he  turned  out  with 
the  early  squad,  and  went  through  another 
stretch  of  punishment,  this  time  a  month 
longer,  for  he  survived  to  row  on  the  water 
in  the  early  spring.  Then  came  a  "weeding 
out"  which  dropped  him  by  the  wayside, 
and  two  years'  effort  had  gone  for  naught. 
January  of  Junior  year  found  him  report- 
ing among  the  crew  candidates  with  cour- 
age undimmed.  This  time  his  fate  did  not 
overtake  him  until  the  last  sifting  process  to 
pick  the  eight  and  substitutes.  He  rowed 
into  May  and  was  making  a  fine  fight  of  it. 
But  he  took  his  medicine  without  a  word 
of  protest. 

In  his  fourth  or  Senior  year  he  made  the 
last  dogged  struggle  for  recognition,  and 
was  taken  to  New  London  as  a  third  sub- 
stitute. He  never  rowed  in  a  university 
race,  but  he  won  his  "Y, "  and  he  was 
proud  of  it.  Only  an  oarsman  who  trained 
in  those  days  knows  how  much  unrequited 
toil  that  young  man  endured  through  four 
long  years,  for  so  pitiful  a  reward.  It  was 
enough,  however,  and  he  was  happy  in  it. 
He  speedily  forged  ahead  after  graduation 
because  of  a  fine  mind  and  a  rare  persistence 
and  industry.     I  once  asked  him: 

"You  kept  a  high  stand  in  your  classes 
and  were  graduated  with  honors.  You 
tried  for  the  crew  and  never  made  it. 
Which  did  you  the  more  good  as  you  look 
back  on  those  four  years  ? ' ' 

"Trying  for  the  crew,"  he  answered 
briefly. 

Not  long  ago  the  oarsmen  of  Leland 
Stanford  University  made  a  grieved  and 
indignant  protest  because  the  young  men 
who  rowed  last  year  were  not  thought 
worthy  to  receive  the  coveted  "  'varsity  S." 
It  was  argued  against  the  bestowal  that 
rowi.ig  was  as  yet  a  minor  sport  of  the 
campus  list,  and  the  oarsmen  had  not  won 
a  ranking  sufficiently  impressive.  To  this 
the  slighted  ones  replied  : 

"The  fact  that  fifty  men  turned  out  last 
year,  kept  strict  training  rules,  worked  hard 
and  consistently  trying  for  places  on  the 
crews,  shows  that  the  students  are  interest- 
ed in  boating.  These  men  had  no  hope  of 
reward    other    than   the   pleasure   derived 


from  the  sport  and  the  knowledge  that  our 
student  body  generally  supports  those  who 
earn  and  deserve  their  loyalty." 

There  was  an  added  sense  of  injustice 
because  the  relay  team  was  given  the  "S.  " 
To  set  above  their  fellows  the  spindle- 
shanked  lads  who  flit  around  a  track,  and 
to  deal  a  cruel  blow  to  the  oarsmen  who 
pull  their  hearts  out  through  a  long  and 
lonely  training  season  seemed  to  the  pro- 
testants  to  upset  college  fair  play. 

Now  this  was  a  very  real  and  tormenting 
grievance,  and  it  throws  some  light  on  a 
side  of  college  athletics  that  is  little  under- 
stood by  the  layman.  The  "S"  or  the 
"  Y "  or  the  "  H  "  is  assumed  to  stand  for 
something  big  and  fine.  It  can  be  won 
neither  by  "pull"  nor  "graft, "  and  in  this 
respect  it  is  a  more  worthy  honor  to  strive 
after  than  many  of  the  preferments  in  after 
life.  One  cannot  help  wondering  how  many 
of  the  men  who  are  raising  such  a  prodig- 
ious outcry  against  the  "demoralizing  influ- 
ences" of  college  athletics  have  won  their 
places  in  business  and  professional  life  with 
as  clean  ambition  and  unselfish  loyalty  as 
the  average  wearer  of  a  'varsity  letter  on 
his  chest.  Because  in  ninety-nine  instances 
out  of  every  hundred  this  distinction  is 
honorably  won  and  worn,  it  used  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  members  of  the  most  prom- 
inent teams,  the  eleven,  the  nine,  the  eight, 
and  the  track  athletes.  It  was  held  by  col- 
lege opinion  that  the  letter,  like  the  Iron 
Cross  or  the  Medal  of  Honor,  should  stand 
for  arduous  and  unusual  merit. 

While  the  forces  arrayed  against  the 
college  athletic  system  make  out  a  case 
whose  burden  is  that  sport  has  been  grow- 
ing more  and  more  specialized,  the  history 
of  the  college  athletic  symbols  presents 
another  side  of  the  story.  A  decade  and 
more  ago,  there  could  have  been  no  such 
situation  as  that  arising  among  the  oars- 
men at  the  Leland  Stanford  University. 
There  were  no  other  teams  to  demand  a 
right  to  share  in  these  sentimental  rewards. 

There  has  been  so  rapid  a  diversification 
of  college  athletic  activity,  however,  that 
now  more  than  a  dozen  teams  claim  the 
right  to  the  university  letter  besides  the 
four  ancient  and  honorables.  A  little  in- 
vestigation will  show  that  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  the  average  undergraduate 
body  takes  part  in  organized  athletic  pas- 
times than  in  the  days  before  the  "spe- 
cialization" agitation  was  heard.  For 
instance,  a  recent  canvas  of  Columbia 
University  showed  that  eight  hundred 
young  men,  of  a  total  of  three  thousand 
questioned,  were  regularly  engaged  in  one 
or  more  of  fifteen  recognized  sports.  The 
census  contained  the  following  figures: 

Rowing,  175;  football,  125;  track  ath- 
letics, 108;  baseball,  100;  basket-ball,  58; 
association  football,  40;  lacrosse,  32; 
hockey,  30;  swimming,  28;  gymnastics, 
25;  fencing,  22;  wrestling,  20;  tennis,  20; 
golf,  18;    hand-ball,  15. 

Columbia    is    so    cramped    for    outdoor 
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space  that  a  similar  census  of  Harvard, 
Yale  or  Princeton  would  show  even  more 
favorable  results.  In  fact,  the  track  ath- 
letic candidates,  tennis  and  baseball  play- 
ers at  Harvard  would  muster  almost  as 
imposing  a  list  as  this  Columbia  total. 

As  the  "minor  sports '"  increase  in  num- 
bers and  popularity,  the  reward  of  the  col- 
lege symbol  will  become  less  and  less  ex- 
clusive. Football  and  rowing,  however, 
will  not  be  easily  dislodged  from  first  place 
in  the  desire  of  the  youth  who  strives  to 
win  distinction  in  athletics,  because  it 
means  more  hard  work  to  have  won  a  place 
in  these  sports  than  in  any  others.  This 
is  as  it  should  be  in  the  case  of  all  manner 
of  awards  of  merit. 

In  the  preparatory  school  the  boy  learns 
to  focus  his  loyalty  and  his  athletic  efforts 
toward  winning  the  letter  on  his  sweater, 
and  it  stands  for  toil  and  sacrifice.  He 
goes  to  college  with  that  regard  for  a  sym- 
bol increased  to  reverence.  The  opponents 
of  football  see  only  its  evils.  Those  who 
would  abolish  it  are  making  a  grave  blun- 
der in  ignoring  its  benefits.  Every  young 
man  who  cleanly  and  honestly  strives  to 
win  his  "Y"  or  his  "H,"  or  whatever  the 
magic  letter  may  be,  is  working  for  some- 
thing else  than  his  own  glory.     He  has 


learned  the  secret  of  unselfish  devotion  to 
a  cause,  win  or  lose.  There  is  so  much 
that  is  fine  and  noble  in  the  sentiment 
which  thrills  the  football  field  that  it  is  the 
more  deplorable  that  the  sport  should  have 
become  blackened  and  scarred  by  dishon- 
esty and  unfairness.  If  the  presidents  and 
faculties  of  the  colleges  which  are  fairly 
hysterical  over  evils  they  should  have  at- 
tended to  long  ago,  could  appraise  at  its 
true  worth  the  possibilities  for  manliness 
in  properly  regulated  sport,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  a  revolution. 

Let  any  ' '  old  grad ' '  who  once  played  on 
his  eleven  or  sat  in  the  shell  hark  back  to 
his  first  impressions  of  the  men  above  him 
who  had  won  their  'varsity  emblems. 
He  will  tell  you  that  the  very  sight  of  the 
big  letters  on  their  sweaters  made  him 
aquiver  with  the  determination  to  "make 
the  team,"  not  for  notoriety  nor  for  gain, 
but  to  be  proven  worthy  of  that  select 
company  who  had  earned  the  right  to  be 
called  men  worth  while.  There  is  plenty 
of  time  for  athletics  and  study  in  college 
life  and  to  achieve  an  honorable  standing 
in  both.  But  you  will  have  to  make  the 
average  youth  all  over  again  to  convince 
him  that  the  valedictorian  is  to  be  more 
envied  than  the  captain  of  the  eleven. 
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THE  idea  of  fishing  for  the  bowfin  may 
be  received  with  scorn  on  the  part 
of  the  angler  who  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  trying  his  skill  against  the  nobler  fishes. 
Ignorance  is  bliss.  I  likewise  scorned  the 
idea;  I  have  been  compelled  to  recognize 
the  fighting  ability  of  the  fish  in  the  cold 
waters  of  certain  inland  lakes.  I  was  al- 
ways averse  to  using  extra-strong  tackle, 
and  decided  to  try  a  light  trout  line.  Later 
on,  however,  I  regretted  my  rashness  and 
heartily  wished  that  I  had  a  heavier  line. 
For  bait,  any  kind  of  meat  is  satisfactory; 
the  best  results  were  obtained  with  a  frog's 
leg.  The  bowfin,  however,  does  not  con- 
fine himself  to  dead  bait.  I  have  known 
such  a  fish  to  strike  at  a  living  minnow 
when  it  was  trolled  very  slowly.  This 
sport  will  certainly  appeal  to  those  anglers 
who  desire  little  work.  No  cumbersome 
minnow  pail  need  be  carried;  there  is  no 
changing  of  water,  no  constant  casting 
and  rowing.  One  of  the  upper  lakes  was 
reputed  to  offer  good  fishing,  and  thither 
I  went.  The  boat  was  anchored  some 
distance  from  a  small  bay,  and  the  bait 
placed  some  twenty-five  yards  away. 
There  was  no  long  delay.  I  was  apprised 
of  the  fact  that  fish  were  biting  by  the 
slow  movements  of  the  reel.  I  soon 
learned  that  this  was  very  different  from 
bass-fishing.     The    bowfin — or    dogfish    as 


it  is  sometimi  s  called — steals  away  very 
slowly.  Give  him  plenty  of  time  to  work 
the  bait  into  his  mouth  before  you  strike. 
The  anterior  part  of  the  mouth  consists  of 
an  osseous  substance;  if  the  hook  strikes 
this  your  fish  is  lost.  The  bass  fisherman 
usually  strikes  too  quickly  when  he  first 
fishes  for  the  dogfish,  and  the  hook  harm- 
lessly passes  out  of  the  mouth. 

As  soon  as  I  struck,  there  followed  a 
battle  of  which  I  had  always  thought  this 
fish  incapable.  It  required  all  my  skill 
to  prevent  him  from  breaking  the  tight 
line.  He  rushed  off  for  a  distance,  then 
turned  and  came  toward  the  boat;  again 
he  turned  to  speed  away  in  another  di- 
rection. On  a  taut  line  I  succeeded  in 
bringing  him  out  of  the  water.  This  was  a 
surprise  to  me ;  I  was  not  aware  that  a  bow- 
fin breaks  the  water.  At  length  I  brought 
him  to  gaff,  a  splendid  fish  of  six  pounds 
and  a  half.  It  is  true  that  his  gameness  is 
inferior  to  that  of  a  bass  or  pickerel,  but  he 
is  not  to  be  despised.  The  catches  in  that 
lake  were  gratify ingly  frequent,  but  none 
exceeded  eight  pounds.  I  had  not  hooked 
any  of  the  largest,  but  my  experience  with 
the  smaller  fish  was  sufficient.  I  fished  for 
the  bowfin  as  long  as  the  bass  remained  in- 
active— often  until  after  twilight,  when 
that  bane  of  anglers,  the  mosquito,  forced 
me  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 
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A  RETROSPECT  AND  SOME  PRESENT-DAY  CONSIDERATIONS 


BY   VAN    TASSEL    SUTPHEN 


TEN  years  ago  a  beginner  at  the  Royal 
and  Ancient  game  borrowed  a  nice 
new  ball  of  the  professional  and  started 
out  to  learn  golf.  At  the  second  stroke 
the  ball  went  off  the  course  and  diligent 
search  failed  to  discover  its  whereabouts. 
Sorrowfully  the  duffer  returned  to  the  club 
house  and  signed  a  voucher  for  fifty  cents, 
the  price  of  the  lost  gutta,  according  to  the 
schedule  then  prevailing.  To-day,  in  the 
window  of  a  sporting  goods  shop,  may  be 
read  the  following  legend:  "Closing-out 
sale  of  gutta-percha  balls,  finest  quality, 
$1.50  a  dozen." 

There  is  a  gulf  other  than  financial  be- 
tween 1895  and  1905.  Golf  is  no  longer 
a  merely  fashionable  amusement,  or  a 
source  of  income  to  professional  newspaper 
humorists;  and  secondly,  an  American  in- 
vention, that  of  the  rubber-cored  ball,  has 
marked  a  distinct  epoch  in  its  develop- 
ment as  a  game  of  skill.  To  consider  the 
first  proposition. 

A  decade  ago  there  were  but  two  prime 
essentials  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  Amer- 
ican golfer,  a  red  coat  and  local  rules. 
The  game  could  not  be  played  at  all  with- 
out the  former,  and  of  the  latter  he  must 
have  as  many  as  possible.  To-day  both 
red  coat  and  local  rules  are  as  extinct  as 
is  the  five-toed  horse.  The  modern  golfer 
prefers  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  deeds 
rather  than  by  his  apparel,  and  as  for  local 
rules,  they  have  disappeared  together  with 
the  freak  courses  that  gave  them  birth. 
The  following  from  my  scrap-book  reads 
oddly  enough  in  this  year  of  grace: 

"A  player  who  has  done  a  round  at  the 

club  will  have  passed  over  various 

points  of  avenue,  steeple-chase  course, 
race-track,  polo-field  and  pigeon-shooting 
grounds;  he  will  have  come  triumphantly 
through  a  purgatorial  stone  wall  jump,  a 
sand  bunker  and  bastion,  and  finally,  a  vast 
gravel  pit  or  crater.  Rock  piles,  plowed 
fields,  quarries,  fences  and  chasms  are 
among  the  other  excellent  sporting  require- 
ments of  the  course." 

What  a  catalogue  of  horrors.  But  the 
adjective  "sporting"  was  supposed  to 
stand  for  every  possible  golfing  virtue,  and 
it  was  left  for  Mr.  H.  J.  Whigham,  our  first 
real  champion,  to  puncture  the  bubble. 
Commenting  upon  the  above  description 
he  was  moved  to  remark  sorrowfully,  "This 
sort  of  thing  is  exactly  what  a  golf  course 
ought  not  to  be,  since  a  golfer  is  neither 
a  jockey  nor  a  quarry  man." 


Fortunately  his  admonitions  were  heed- 
ed, and  green  committees  began  to  realize 
that  terraced  teeing  grounds,  pocket-hand- 
kerchief putting  greens,  and  an  endless 
succession  of  cross  cop-bunkers  were  not 
the  whole  of  golf.  Wheaton  and  Garden 
City  were  evolved  and  became  the  models 
for  the  new  order  of  things.  Golfers  of  the 
old  guard  will  remember  when  the  cham- 
pionship was  first  held  over  the  Garden 
City  course,  and  the  astonishment  with 
which  they  perused  the  simple  statement 
printed  on  the  score  cards:  "No  Local 
Rules." 

The  rubber-cored  ball.  Volumes  have 
been  written  about  it  pro  and  con,  and  it 
has  been  the  endless  theme  of  every  golf- 
ing smoke-room.  The  first  occasion  upon 
which  Mr.  Travis  experimented  with  the 
rubbered  ball  he  condemned  it  utterly,  on 
the  ground  that  it  could  not  be  putted 
with  any  degree  of  consistency.  A  few 
months  later  he  played  with  it  at  Atlantic 
City  and  won  the  championship.  Since 
then  it  has  been  the  subject  of  equally  ex- 
travagant praise  and  denunciation;  legis- 
lative aid  has  been  invoked  to  bring  about 
its  suppression;  numberless  attempts  have 
been  made  to  improve  upon  its  basic  prin- 
ciples of  construction.  Yet  it  continues 
to  maintain  its  premiership,  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Let 
us  now  consider  its  present  and  future  in- 
fluence upon  the  game. 

Undoubtedly,  the  first  and  immediate 
effect  has  been  to  make  golf  easier.  Men 
who  could  not  possibly  get  more  than 
one  hundred  and  seventy  yards  with  the 
"gutta"  now  drive  their  rubber-cored  balls 
a  full  two  hundred,  and  with  less  exer- 
tion; sheer  physical  strength  has  been 
very  properly  discounted.  Unquestiona- 
bly again,  the  crack  player,  as  compared 
to  the  duffer,  has  failed  to  reap  a  propor- 
tional advantage  from  its  use;  the  scratch 
man  still  drives  a  longer  ball  off  the  tee; 
but  the  iron  shots  through  the  green  have 
become  infinitely  easier  for  the  ordinary 
player  to  negotiate.  When  this  became 
apparent  a  remedy  was  sought;  the  simple 
and  direct  one  seemed  to  be  the  lengthen- 
ing out  of  the  holes.  It  is  human  nature 
to  over  apply  a  corrective  principle,  and, 
accordingly,  the  pet  idea  among  green- 
committee  men  during  the  past  three  years 
has  been  to  get  the  tees  moved  back 
farther  and  farther.  As  a  consequence  we 
began  to  hear  of  golf  courses  composed 
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entirely  of  magnificent  distances,  of  single 
holes  eight  hundred  yards  and  upward  in 
length,  and  of  numberless  kindred  mon- 
strosities. But  for  all  that  the  goats  re- 
fused to  be  separated  from  the  sheep;  the 
long  handicap  players,  with  irritating  per- 
sistency, continued  to  keep  themselves  in 
evidence.  It  is  only  of  late  that  we  have 
begun  to  realize  that  the  initial  mistake  has 
been  the  deification  of  the  long  driver  and 
the  consequent  conversion  of  golf  courses 
into  mere  slogging  arenas,  as  an  English 
expert  puts  it. 

What  then  is  the  remedy  if  mediocrity 
is  to  be  forced  back  to  its  proper  level  and 
golfing  genius  is  to  receive  its  meet  re- 
ward? What  sort  of  premium  is  to  be 
placed  upon  skill  as  opposed  to  brute  force 
and  blind  luck? 

Obviously  the  play  must  be  made  more 
difficult,  and  we  have  already  determined 
that  this  end  cannot  be  achieved  by  indefi- 
nitely stretching  out  the  linear  measure- 
ment of  the  course.  Neither  is  it  advisable 
to  pinch  it  in  beyond  certain  recognized 
limits;  there  must  be  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance for  human  frailty  in  the  matter  of 
pulls  and  slices.  The  only  expedient  left 
is  the  judicious  multiplication  of  the  haz- 
ards. 

During  the  past  two  seasons  we  have 
seen  some  interesting  experiments  in  the 
placing  of  new  side  hazards  along  the  line 
of  play,  and  when  these  changes  have  been 
made  with  judgment  they  have  worked 
invariably  for  better  and  most  interesting 
golf.  The  man  who  prides  himself  upon 
his  long,  albeit  erratic,  driving  is  apt  to 
think  himself  badly  treated  if  a  long  pulled 
ball  finds  itself  safely  tucked  away  in  a 
pot-bunker.  Nevertheless,  his  grounds  of 
complaint  are  untenable.  Golf  is  a  game 
in  which  brains  should  play  a  part  at  least 
equally  important  with  that  of  the  physi- 
cal organization.  In  the  old  days,  if  a 
player  happened  to  strike  an  unusually 
clean  hit  ball,  with  a  following  wind,  and 
so  reached  a  cross-bunker  intended,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  for  the  second  shot, 
he  then  considered  that  he  had  the  right 
to  drop  back  without  pen  alt}';  generally 
there  was  a  local  rule  that  allowed  him  to 
do  so.  Now  we  realize  that  a  true  golfer 
adapts  his  game  to  changing  conditions, 
and  avoids  the  penalty  of  overplay  by  us- 
ing a  less  powerful  club.  The  same  prin- 
ciple holds  good  for  all  hazards  that  lie 
within  range  of  practical  politics — keep  out 
of  them.  All  that  a  player  can  ask  is  that 
he  be  allowed  a  reasonable  margin  for 
safety. 

It  is  upon  the  guarding  of  the  greens  that 
we  must  particularly  depend  as  a  basis  of 
differentiation  between  the  scratch  man 
and  his  long  handicap  brother.  The  real 
art  of  golf  lies  in  the  approach  shot  (in- 
cluding of  course  the  approach  putt\  and 
herein  is  made  evident  the  slight  but  con- 
stant percentage  that  skill  holds  over  luck; 
it  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  such  first 


flight  professionals  as  J.  H.  Taylor.  We 
must,  therefore,  make  the  approach  to  the 
hole  as  difficult  and  yet  as  varied  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  so  doing  we  shall  also  elimi- 
nate that  old-time  bugbear  the  leveler.  It 
used  to  be  contended  that  all  holes  should 
be  laid  out  as  even  multiples  of  the  full 
shot,  so  that  the  duffer  should  not  be  able 
to  make  up  for  a  poor  stroke  by  using  a 
more  powerful  club  for  his  second  or  third. 
In  practice,  this  principle  was  found  to  be 
fallacious,  since,  granting  a  fair  degree  of 
steadiness,  the  class  player  must  always 
reach  the  green  in  one  or  more  perfect  full 
strokes,  and  the  approach  shot  proper  was 
virtually  eliminated.  The  man  who  could 
really  handle  his  irons  had  no  opportunity 
to  show  his  skill,  and  everybody  knows  that 
free  swiping  is  the  easiest  part  of  the  game. 
Now,  by  the  proper  disposition  of  haz- 
ards, we  may  make  a  hole  interesting  and 
golfy  (to  coin  a  needed  adjective),  no  mat- 
ter what  its  measurements  may  be  in  linear 
yards.  This  great  truth  has  been  long  in 
dawning  upon  our  green  committees,  but 
it  has  arrived  at  last,  and  its  fruits  may 
be  observed  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  old 
established  links  toward  the  higher  stand- 
ard. It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that 
club  committee  men  are  entirely  justified 
in  placing  the  holes  for  tournament  play  in 
difficult  positions,  so  far  as  the  side  and 
back  hazards  are  concerned.  The  long 
drivers  consider  themselves  ill  used  if  the 
flag  is  not  in  the  exact  center  of  a  half  acre 
of  putting  green;  whereas,  if  it  is  golf  that 
is  being  played,  the  delicate  and  well- 
judged  approach  ought  to  be  as  necessary 
as  the  screamer  off  the  tee.  But  remember 
that  variety  of  play  is  also  desirable.  To 
compel  a  lofted  approach  at  every  hole 
tends  to  monotony  of  play  quite  as  effect- 
ually as  the  running  up  to  the  hole  with 
a  "Musselburg  iron"  on  an  open  course. 
The  prime  essential  is  to  place  a  premium 
on  real  iron  play. 

Inventive  interest,  in  the  past  three 
years,  has  been  so  closely  centered  upon 
the  improvement  of  the  cored  ball  that  the 
number  of  golf  club  patents  has  sensibly 
decreased.  The  use  of  aluminum  as  a 
material  for  club  heads  has  had  its  little 
boom,  and  the  clump  form  of  putter  still 
holds  a  good  lead.  Mr.  Travis's  fifty-inch 
driver  is  about  the  only  innovation  of  note 
this  season,  and  its  novelty  is  more  appa- 
rent than  real.  Clubs  of  abnormal  length 
have  been  tried  time  and  again  in  the  past, 
and  the  pendulum  is  continually  oscillat- 
ing between  the  two  extremes.  Another 
year  and  we  may  all  be  experimenting 
with  slugger  clubs  as  short  as  a  base-ball 
bat.  In  the  long  clubs  the  increased  lev- 
erage does  bring  off  a  longer  ball — that 
is  a  simple  mechanical  proposition.  But 
if  greater  accuracy  in  hitting  be  also  in- 
volved, how  shall  it  profit  a  man  who  is 
wild  with  the  ordinary  clubs? 

When  the  rubber-cored  ball  was  first 
brought  out  it  was  thought  that  in  time 
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its  use  might  do  away  with  wooden  clubs, 
for  it  goes  proportionately  farther  off  iron, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  players  who  can 
drive  a  longer  ball  with  a  cleek  than  with 
a  driver.  But  the  real  reason  is  that  they 
are  not  so  accurate  with  a  wooden  club, 
and  are  conseqtiently  afraid  to  let  them- 
selves out.  The  class  man  still  gets  his 
best  results  from  the  orthodox  instrument, 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  A  year  or  so 
ago  there  was  a  movement  to  return  to 
the  old  scarehead  type  of  wooden  club,  but 
the  reaction  was  too  feeble  to  produce  ap- 
preciable results,  and  the  socket  driver  and 
brassey  are  still  pre-eminent.  Finally,  the 
ball  filled  with  compressed  air  instead  of 
rubber  windings  seems  to  suit  a  certain 
class  of  players  and  is  growing  in  popu- 
larity abroad.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
style  of  a  man's  stroke  whether  he  can  get 
as  far  or  farther  with  this  type  of  ball;  it 
is  especially  adapted  to  the  heavy  hitter. 

It  really  appears  as  though  golf  had 
reached  its  bearings  in  this  country,  and 
we  have  only  to  wait  for  the  more  general 
elevation  of  standards  in  the  lay-out  of 
courses  to  see  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
spectably large  class  of  scratch  players. 
Class  A  men  cannot  be  turned  out  on  Class 
B  courses,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  Mr. 
Travis  could  ever  have  done  what  he  has 
without  Garden  City  to  try  him  out.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  the  proposition  was  made 
by  some  New  England  golfers  to  construct 
a  so-called  classic  course,  but  the  move- 
ment never  came  to  anything.  The  idea 
has  been  revived  by  Mr.  Charles  MacDon- 
ald,  and  it  was  announced  not  long  ago 
that  the  money  had  been  subscribed  to  lay 
out  a  course  which  should  not  only  be  per- 
fect in  itself,  but  should  contain  as  many 
reproductions  as  possible  of  famous  holes 
on  Scottish  and  English  links.  Certainly 
an  interesting  proposition,  although,  as  a- 
British  authority  remarks,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  it  can  be  carried  out  unless 
a  combined  'attack  be  made  some  dark 
night  on  Great  Britain's  golfing  territory, 
and  the  coveted  hazards  and  putting 
greens  be  lifted  bodily.  Fancy  the  celes- 
tial wraths  of  the  old-world  golfers  at  being 
thus  bereft  of  the  Himalayas,  the  Redan 
and  the  Maiden !  Seriously,  the  classic 
course  is  an  admirable  idea,  and  no  one 
would  be  better  qualified  to  work  it  out 
than  Mr.  MacDonald.  May  the  required 
$100,000  and  the  suitable  ground  be  speed- 
ily secured. 

So  far  as  the  actual  play  of  1905  is  con- 
cerned there  is  nothing  sensational  to  re- 
cord, no  tour  de  force  that  is  comparable  to 
Mr.  Travis's  win  of  the  British  Amateur 
event  the  year  before.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  happening  of  the  season  was 
the  presence  of  nine  American  women  in 
the  Ladies'  championship  of  Great  Britain, 
the  party  including  Miss  Bishop,  the  then 
holder  of  the  United  States  title,  Miss 
Griscom,  champion  in  1900,  and  the  Misses 
Curtis  and  Miss  Adams  of  Boston.     From 


the  tone  of  the  British  golfing  press  before 
the  event  it  was  evident  that  the  American 
invasion  was  to  receive  most  respectful 
attention;  there  was  even  a  hint  that  a 
feminine  replica  of  Mr.  Travis's  success  of 
Sandwich  might  be  on  the  cards. 

As  it  turned  out,  our  representatives  ac- 
quitted themselves  creditably  if  not  im- 
pressively, Miss  Bishop  losing  a  close  match 
to  Miss  Roberts,  and  Miss  Adams  lasting 
until  the  sixth  round.  But  even  if  vic- 
tory was  not  to  perch  on  our  banners,  it 
is  gratifying  to  note  the  opinion  of  a  well- 
known  English  critic  to  the  effect  that  the 
play  of  the  Americans  averaged  well  up. 
To  quote  the  exact  words:  "Their  long 
game  can  be  taught  nothing  more,  but  as 
yet  they  are  not  steady  with  their  short 
irons  or  putting." 

Miss  Bishop  was  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  strongest  of  the  American  con- 
tingent, and  Miss  Margaret  Curtis's  long 
driving  attracted  comment.  Best  of  all, 
to  quote  again  from  an  English  contempo- 
rary: "They  won  golden  opinions  from 
every  one  for  their  splendid  grit  and  sports- 
manlike spirit,  accepting  defeat  as  cheerily 
as  victory.  'Real  good  sorts'  was  the 
general  verdict." 

The  results  of  our  national  competitions 
reveal  nothing  that  calls  for  special  com- 
ment. The  Amateur  event  went  for  the 
second  time  to  Mr.  H.  Chandler  Egan. 
Mr.  Travis  was  a  factor,  as  always,  but  his 
game  this  season  has  lost  the  consistency 
of  former  years,  and  it  was  no  great  sur- 
prise that  the  ex-champion  failed  to  get 
even  a  bronze  medal.  But  he  may  be  well 
content  to  rest  on  his  past  laurels. 

Unquestionably  Mr.  Egan  is  our  pre- 
mier native  player,  and  he  is  the  only  col- 
lege golfer  who  has  consistently  main- 
tained his  place  in  the  larger  golfing  world. 
Wild  as  he  often  is  off  the  tee,  his  wonder- 
ful powers  of  recovery  are  always  in  evi- 
dence, and  he  seems  to  need  an  occasional 
bad  or  heavy  lie  to  keep  him  up  in  the  col- 
lar. Dr.  Fredericks'  performance  in  win- 
ning the  low  score  prize  deserves  a  word 
of  hearty  commendation. 

The  Open  event  was  again  fought  out 
between  Willie  Anderson  and  Alexander 
Smith,  the  former  retaining  his  title  by  the 
margin  of  two  strokes.  The  score  of  the 
winner  was  314,  which  is  eleven  strokes 
worse  than  his  card  at  Glenview  last  year. 
Mr.  Egan  did  not  play,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  old-world  convention  that  the  Amateur 
Champion  of  the  year  should  enter  the 
Open  should  not  be  observed  here.  It  was 
Mr.  Travis  who  first  broke  through  the  old 
established  custom.  As  was  also  the  case 
in  the  British  Open,  none  of  the  amateurs 
at  Myopia  came  within  hailing  distance  of 
the  honors.  The  score  game  continues  to 
be  the  strong  card  of  the  professional. 
It  may  be  noted  that  both  Anderson  and 
Smith  were  contestants  in  the  British  event, 
but  their  performance  did  not  land  them 
in  the  money.     As  neither  man  is  a  native 
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American  born  player  their  showing  could 
have  but  a  secondary  interest  in  any  event. 
It  is  somewhat  discouraging  that  after  ten 
years  of  active  play  no  American  profes- 
sional has  been  turned  out  who  can  hold 
his  own  with  the  imported  men.  But 
there  are  some  possibilities  in  view,  notably 
young  O'Loughlin  of  the  Plainfield  (New 
Jersey)  Country  Club. 

Mrs.  Stout  was  confidently  picked  to 
win  the  Woman's  Championship,  but  her 
play  was  a  disappointment  all  through  and 
she  lost  to  Miss  Margaret  Curtis  in  the  third 
round.  After  being  three  down  at  the 
turn  she  made  the  match  square  on  the 
fourteenth  green,  and  seemed  likely  to 
duplicate  her  old-time  specialty  of  win- 
ning journey  home.  But  her  tee  shot  on 
the  next  hole  was  bunkered,  an  inexcusable 
foozle,  since  the  trap  is  barely  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  tee.  Another  mess  of  the 
sixteenth  hole  followed  and  her  chance  was 
gone. 

Miss  Mackay,  who  finally  won  the  title, 
is  a  veteran  player  and  steadiness  is  the 
feature  of  her  game.  She  made  one  score 
below  90  in  the  course  of  the  week's  play, 
but  she  never  even  approached  the  bril- 
liancy displayed  by  Miss  Margaret  Curtis. 
The  latter  indeed  should  have  won  easily, 
but  her  old  weakness  in  the  short  game 
cropped  out  at  the  critical  moment.  Dur- 
ing the  tournament  Miss  Curtis  twice  made 
the  outward  journey  in  41  and  once  in  40. 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  greens  were 
not  at  all  good,  such  scoring  is  simply 
remarkable.  If  she  could  only  acquire  a 
consistent  quarter  game  and  keep  from 
going  into  the  air  on  the  greens  she  would 
be  a  champion  indeed.  On  the  whole,  the 
general  average  of  feminine  golf  has  risen, 
and  the  tie  at  87  in  the  qualifying  round 
was  very  creditable  considering  the  state 
of  the  greens.  It  is  in  the  long  game  that 
the  most  improvement  is  noticeable. 

The  one  important  feature  in  the  world 
of  golf  for  1905  has  been  the  revival  in 
Great  Britain  of  foursome  play.  The  four 
green  match  between  Vardon  and  Taylor 
and  Braid  and  Herd  attracted  an  enor- 
mous deal  of  interest,  and  the  galleries  were 
said  to  run  as  high  as  fifteen  thousand 
spectators.  The  English  pair  won  by  a 
large  margin,  but  the  interest  was  never- 
theless maintained  to  the  end,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  real  foursome  is 
again  to  have  its  rightful  place  on  the 
golfing  calendar.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  fashion  may  reach  our  shores  by  next 
season,  even  if  it  results  in  nothing  more 
than  the  dethronement  of  the  cumbrous 
and  tiresome  four  ball  hybrid.  The  legiti- 
mate foursome  is  an  ancient  and  most 
honorable  variation  of  the  Royal  game, 
and  it  is  an  exceedingly  useful  discipline 
for  the  man  who  aspires  to  the  scratch 
mark.  There  are  arguments  against  it 
of  course.  It  is  annoying  to  be  put  into 
a  bunker  by  your  partner,  and,  as  one 
eminent   player  has   remarked,    you   only 


get  fifty  cents  o  1  the  dollar  in  playing  the 
round.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  keen 
pleasure  to  be  realized  in  making  up  for  a 
mistake  of  your  other  self,  and  a  crack 
player  is  sure  to  find  many  new  and  inter- 
esting problems  in  the  negotiation  of  a 
foursome  round  He  gets  a  chance  for  bril- 
liant recoveries  and  for  the  bringing  off 
of  strokes  that  might  never  come  in  the 
course  of  his  ordinary  play,  and  in  the 
overcoming  of  unexpected  difficulties  there 
lies  a  rare  and  subtle  charm.  Moreover, 
one's  morale  may  be  infinitely  strength- 
ened by  participation  in  an  occasional 
foursome.  The  ethical  objection  has  been 
urged  against  golf  that  it  is  essentially  a 
selfish  game,  and  the  partnership  interest 
is  an  excellent  antidote.  To  bear  with  re- 
verses that  come  not  only  with  one's  own 
failures  but  on  account  of  another's  short- 
comings is  excellent  discipline  for  the  soul, 
and  may  bring  forth  harvest  on  other 
fields  of  endeavor.  Defeat  is  not  so  bitter 
when  it  is  shared,  and  any  victory  is  big 
enough  to  divide.  Above  all  the  foursome 
does  not  clog  the  green. 

And  now  a  final  word.  Golf  is  a  good 
game,  as  we  who  love  it  know  full  well. 
But  it  has  its  active  annoyances,  and  the 
chief  of  these,  so  far  as  our  own  country 
is  concerned,  is  the  caddie.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  American 
caddie  is  the  worst  in  the  world;  every 
golfer  knows  what  it  is  to  have  his  day  at 
the  game  literally  poisoned  by  the  lazi- 
ness, the  ignorance  and  the  insolence  of 
the  average  club  carrier.  But  let  us  be 
fair  to  the  boys,  for  it  is  entirely  our  own 
fault.  For  example,  in  Great  Britain  a 
player  never  touches  his  ball  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  round.  The 
caddie  tees  it  (and  tees  it  properly),  picks 
it  out  of  the  cup,  cleans  it  and  indeed  does 
everything  but  hit  it.  When  golf  began 
in  this  country  our  pla}rers  were  too  im- 
patient to  train  the  caddies  in  their  appro- 
priate duties;  the  golfer  wanted  to  do  ev- 
erything himself,  and  he  never  dreamed  of 
enlisting  the  active  interest  of  the  boy  in 
his  play.  The  caddie  was  treated  as  a  mere 
beast  of  burden,  and  such  he  remains  to- 
day, an  expensive  and  intolerable  nuisance. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  make  a 
decent  caddie  even  out  of  unpromising 
material.  It  simply  depends  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  friendly  relations  between 
the  employer  and  the  employed.  Our 
American  boys  are  quicker  and  sharper- 
witted  than  their  English  and  Scottish 
cousins,  and  all  they  need  is  training  to 
make  them  the  best  caddies  in  the  world 
instead  of  the  worst.  The  man  who  treats 
his  caddie  as  a  human  being,  who  speaks  to 
him  in  a  friendly  and  kindly  fashion,  who 
makes  of  him  a  confidant  and  a  mentor  on 
doubtful  points  of  play,  is  sure  to  get  a 
response  more  or  less  promising.  The  boy 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  a  partner 
in  your  business  if  he  is  to  take  a  vital  in- 
terest in  it. 
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This  is  the  theory,  but  in  practice  it  is 
virtually  impossible  owing  to  the  rule  pre- 
vailing at  nearly  every  club,  under  which 
the  boys  are  sent  out  in  rotation  and  the 
player  is  obliged  to  accept  the  caddie  as- 
signed to  him.  It  is  obviously  imprac- 
ticable for  a  golfer  to  tra.  .  thirty  or  forty 
boys  to  his  requirements,  s  d  he  soon  aban- 
dons the  task.  The  playe  treats  the  boy 
as  a  mere  machine  and  possibly  never 
speaks  to  him  except  by  way  of  correction ; 
the  caddie  regards  his  work  as  a  dull  ex- 
ercise on  the  treadmill  and  consequently 
shirks  it  as  much  as  he  dares.  The  result 
is  mutual  dissatisfaction. 

At  some  clubs  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  minimize  the  evil  by  dividing  the  boys 
into  two  divisions:  Class  A  and  Class  B. 
The  Class  A  caddies  are  supposed  to  be 
more  efficient  and  better  behaved,  and  get 
a  slightly  higher  wage  in  recognition  of 
their  superior  qualities.  Promotion  and 
degradation  follow  for  cause. 

This  plan  is  only  a  makeshift,  not  a  rem- 
edy. The  boys  are  still  sent  out  in  rota- 
tion, the  argument  being  that  to  keep  a 
full  corps  on  duty  it  is  necessary  to  guaran- 
tee an  equal  amount  of  employment.  As 
a  consequent  the  standard  of  efficiency 
is  fixed  by  the  work  of  the  poorest  boy  of 
the  lot  instead  of  by  the  best.  There  is 
still  no  incentive  for  individual  improve- 
ment. 

Now  there  is  a  remedy,  and  it  is  offered 
in  the  hope  that  some  progressive  club 
may  see  fit  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Let  the 
club  guarantee  to  all  the  boys  employed 
a  minimum  wage  for  the  week — enough  to 
secure  their  regular  attendance  even  if 
there  be  no  play  at  all.  (Indeed,  this  is 
the  custom  now  in  force  at  most  of  the 
leading  clubs.)  Then  let  the  players  who 
care  to  do  so  be  allowed  to  choose  their 
own  caddies,  paying  a  small  sum  for  the 
privilege,  the  extra  compensation  going  to 
the  caddie  himself.  Five  cents  would  be 
enough  or,  if  the  premium  be  fixed  at  ten 
cents,  then  the  caddie  should  be  expected 
to  clean  the  player's  clubs  without  further 
charge.  To  adopt  such  a  plan  will  cost 
the  club  nothing,  the  regular  golfers  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  pay  a  small  fee  for  really 
satisfactory  service,   and  the  boys  them- 


selves will  have  something  to  work  for,  a 
definite  incentive  to  make  themselves  of 
value  to  the  player.  Under  the  laws  of 
the  game  the  player  and  his  caddie  are 
nominally  one  entity  and  they  should  be 
so  in  reality.  A  good  caddie!  If  only 
American  golfers  knew  what  the  word 
might  and  should  mean! 

The  U.  S.  G.  A.  should  be  congratulated 
upon  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ransom  H.  Thomas 
is  to  take  a  second  term  as  president.  He 
has  made  an  admirable  executive,  and  it 
was  largely  through  his  tactful  handling 
of  the  problem  that  a  growing  scandal  at 
the  Open  meeting  was  finally  squelched. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  action  of  cer- 
tain golf -ball  manufacturers  in  offering  pe- 
cuniary inducements  to  professionals  for 
exploiting  their  goods.  The  preliminary 
bidding  was  so  spirited  that  the  contest 
threatened  to  degenerate  into  a  duel  be- 
tween the  ball  and  the  ball  instead  of  being 
an  exhibition  of  golf  playing.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  U.  S.  G.  A.  should  bar 
all  balls  boomed  after  this  fashion,  but 
such  discrimination  would  have  been  nei- 
ther wise  nor  fair.  Mr.  Thomas  communi- 
cated with  the  manufacturers,  and  at  his 
suggestion  all  offers  of  extra  prize  mone}>- 
were  withdrawn  and  the  contest  again  be- 
came the  Open  championship.  Otherwise 
we  might  have  been  treated  to  such  a 
spectacle  as  was  presented  at  a  recent 
tournament  in  the  Metropolitan  circuit, 
when  a  certain  manufacturer  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  enter  as  a  contestant.  He  was 
attended  by  a  scorer,  a  caddy  and  a  negro 
carrying  a  large  suit  case  filled  with  balls, 
to  be  distributed  where  they  would  do  the 
most  good.  This  sort  of  thing  is  trade, 
not  sport. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  H.  Chandler  Egan 
as  one  of  the  new  committee  men  was  an 
excellent  move.  Mr.  Egan's  popularity  in 
the  west  is  unbounded,  and  the  fact  that  he 
is  serving  in  the  national  organization  will 
put  a  stopper  on  the  plans  of  certain  west- 
ern secessionists  who  annually  threaten  the 
establishment  of  a  western  golfing  empire. 
Nevertheless  if  the  U.  S.  G.  A.  is  to  hold  its 
premiership  it  must  be  truly  national  in  its 
attitude,  and  legislate  only  for  the  broad 
and  general  interests  of  the  game. 
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HOW  TO   MAKE   A   HOT-BED— THE   USES    OF   A   GASOLINE 
ENGINE— WHAT  THE   BOYS    CAN   DO- 
GARDENING   HINTS 

BY    EBEN    E.   REXFORD 


THE  HOT-BED  AND  COLD-FRAME 

THE  advent  of  spring  sets  one  thinking 
of  gardening  operations,  and  one  of 
the  first  things  that  can  be  done  along  this 
line  is  the  making  of  the  hot-bed,  in  which 
to  grow  seedlings  to  transplant  to  the  gar- 
den as  soon  as  the  weather  will  admit  of  it. 
While  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  de- 
pend on  seedlings  from  the  hot-bed  for  a 
general  crop  of  any  vegetable,  I  would  ad- 
vise growing  a  quantity  of  each  kind  adapt- 
ed to  hot -bed  culture  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  early  vegetables.  Those  who 
would  grow  vegetables  for  the  market  will 
find  it  very  important  to  get  them  under 
way  early  in  the  season,  if  they  would  reap 
the  benefit  of  good  prices. 

The  location  of  the  hot-bed  is  an  im- 
portant matter.  It  should  be  on  well- 
drained  soil,  well  sheltered  from  wind,  and 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  should  be 
near  the  house,  for  convenience. 

Fresh  manure  from  the  horse  stable, 
mixed  with  litter  from  bedding,  is  the  ma- 
terial most  generally  made  use  of  to  furnish 
the  heat  needed  in  the  hot-bed.  A  pile  of 
this  material  is  spread  on  the  place  selected 
for  the  hot-bed,  covering  an  area  somewhat 
larger  than  the  hot -bed  itself  is  intended  to 
be.  It  is  thrown  on  the  ground  in  layers 
of  a  few  inches  in  depth.  Each  layer  is 
trod  down  firmly  before  another  is  added. 
The  pile  should  be  finished  off  by  rounding 
it  over.  Leave  it  in  this  condition  for  a 
few  days,  until  fermentation  sets  in.  This 
can  be  told  by  a  warm  moisture  which  will 
be  seen  rising  from  it.  It  should  then  be 
forked  over,  shaking  out  the  long  straw  as 
this  is  done,  and  making  another  heap  of 
it,  as  at  first.  In  two  or  three  days  it  will 
again  give  evidence  of  further  heating. 
After  this,  it  is  in  condition  for  final  dis- 
position in  the  bed.  As  the  manure  is  now 
thrown  into  shape,  it  should  be  packed 
down  well,  making  it  as  uniformly  compact 
as  possible.  There  should  be  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  of  this  material. 

It  is  now  ready  for  the  frame.  This 
should  be  put  in  place  and  covered  with  a 
sash.  Bank  up  well  outside  the  frame  with 
the  manure.  Allow  the  sash  to  remain  in 
place  until  strong  heat  is  generated.  When 
this  begins  to  decrease,  and  the  ther- 
mometer does  not  register  more  than  85 ° 
or  900,  cover  the  manure  inside  the  frame 


with  about  six  inches  of  fine  rich  soil, 
worked  until  it  is  in  the  mellowest  possible 
condition.     The  bed  is  now  ready  for  use. 

The  making  of  a  hot-bed  frame  is  a  sim- 
ple piece  of  carpentering.  At  the  back,  it 
should  be  about  eighteen  inches  high. 
There  should  be  a  slope  of  about  six  inches 
toward  the  sun,  making  the  front  twelve 
inches  deep.  The  ends  should  be  made  to 
fit  the  slope  it  is  desired  to  give  the  sash, 
and  the  back  and  front  boards  should  be 
beveled  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sash  will 
hug  closely  and  fit  snugly.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  putting  this  frame  together,  for  poor 
joints  and  ill-fitting  sash  will  allow  the  heat 
to  escape  more  rapidly  than  it  is  generated. 

If  more  than  one  sash  is  used  to  each 
frame,  bearings  should  be  placed  across  it, 
from  front  to  back,  for  the  sections  of  sash 
to  rest  on,  where  they  meet.  If  large  sashes 
are  used,  they  will  be  found  quite  heavy, 
and  the  frame  and  its  bearings  should  be 
substantially  made  or  there  may  be  a  col- 
lapse at  a  time  when  such  a  happening 
would  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  It  pays 
to  do  a  good  job  while  you  are  about  it. 

A  cold-frame  is  almost  as  important  as  a 
hot-bed.  The  two  should  go  together.  It 
is  simply  a  frame  of  boards  constructed 
like  the  frame  of  the  hot-bed,  set  over  a 
bed  of  rich  soil.  Into  this  seedlings  from 
the  hot-bed  are  transplanted.  The  frame 
should  be  fitted  with  a  covering  or  sash, 
which  will  be  found  most  convenient  if 
hinged  at  the  back.  These  sashes  should 
be  lifted  on  all  pleasant  days,  thus  giving 
the  plants  beneath  the  benefit  of  fresh  air. 
At  night,  and  on  cold  days,  they  should  be 
closed  to  retain  the  necessary  degree  of 
warmth.  But  they  should  be  opened  in 
the  morning  before  the  heat  of  the  sun  be- 
comes too  intense  for  the  young  plants,  by 
concentration  on  the  glass. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  tem- 
perature ought  to  range  between  60  °  and  65  °, 
if  one  would  grow  strong  and  healthy  plants. 

In  the  north,  the  first  of  March  is  quite 
early  enough  to  start  a  hot-bed  for  forcing 
early  vegetables,  and  a  month  later  to  start 
the  plants  intended  for  garden  use.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  have  these  plants  remain 
in  either  hot -bed  or  cold-frame  so  long  that 
they  become  weakened  by  too  long-con- 
tinued heat.  The  only  way  to  prevent  this  is 
by  the  proper  admission  of  fresh  air  and  the 
regulation  of  the  temperature  as  advised. 
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Radishes  can  be  grown  to  perfection  in 
hot-beds,  and  will  be  the  first  vegetable  to 
mature.  Lettuce  will  follow  closely  after. 
Tomatoes  can  be  grown  to  good-sized 
plants  by  the  time  it  would  be  safe  to  plant 
the  seed  in  the  garden  beds.  Cabbages, 
cucumbers — in  fact,  most  of  the  vegetables 
which  we  like  to  enjoy  as  early  in  the  sea- 
son as  possible — can  be  started  to  excellent 
advantage  in  the  hot-bed  and  ripened  off 
for  out-door  planting  in  the  cold-frame. 
No  country  home  can  afford  to  be  without 
them. 

THE    GASOLINE    ENGINE 

This  is  a  good  season  of  the  year  in  which 
to  prepare  fence  posts  for  putting  up.  Cut 
them  to  the  right  length,  and  dip  that  part 
of  them  which  is  to  go  into  the  ground  in 
hot  coal-tar.  This  is  an  excellent  preserv- 
ative of  timber. 

Every  country  home  ought  to  have  its 
gasoline  engine,  if  there  is  wood  to  saw, 
corn  to  shell,  teed  to  cut,  or  any  other  work 
to  do  that  calls  for  power  of  this  kind.  A 
portable  one  will  be  found  most  useful. 
Gasoline  engines,  as  now  made,  are  thor- 
oughly reliable,  easily  managed,  and  per- 
fectly safe,  if  proper  precautions  are  used; 
superior,  in  fact,  in  all  ways  to  any  engine 
operated  by  steam,  as  they  are  more  eco- 
nomical in  fuel,  and  require  far  less  atten- 
tion. They  are  time-savers,  as  well  as 
labor-savers,  as  they  are  ready  to  start  at 
a  moment's  notice,  and  will  continue  to  run 
as  long  as  you  want  them  to  if  kept  sup- 
plied with  gasoline,  thus  making  it  possible 
to  dispense  with  the  service  of  a  man  in 
firing  and  operating,  as  would  be  necessary 
if  a  steam-engine  were  used. 

The  uses  to  which  such  an  engine  can 
be  put  on  the  farm  are  many,  at  the  start, 
and  new  uses  will  be  found  for  them,  as  one 
becomes  familiar  with  their  possibilities  as 
labor-savers. 

What  the  gasoline  engine  is  to  farm  work 
in  general,  the  cream-separator  will  be 
found  to  the  dairy.  Those  who  keep  cows 
from  which  butter  for  the  market  is  made 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  one,  if  they 
would  secure  the  best  results  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  labor.  Old-fashioned 
methods  of  butter  making  are  giving  way 
to  a  new  order  of  things,  in  which  the  em- 
ployment of  scientific  methods  yields  re- 
sults so  far  superior  to  the  old  that  the 
entire  process  seems  revolutionized.  The 
up-to-date  dairy  must  have  its  separator, 
and  the  progressive  dairyman  runs  his 
separator  by  a  gasoline  engine. 

Every  man  who  operates  a  dairy  for 
profit  ought  to  have  facilities  for  testing 
the  milk  of  his  cows.  Some  cows  that  look 
well  are  comparatively  worthless  as  milk- 
ers, while  some  whose  looks  are  against 
them  often  prove  to  be  great  producers  of 
very  rich  milk.  To  determine  the  value 
of  each  cow,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
dairy,  her  milk  should  be  tested  carefully. 
Such  a  test  the  Babcock  machine  is  capable 


of  giving  with  extreme  accuracy.  By  it 
you  have  the  means  of  determining  which 
cows  are  worth  keeping  if  butter  is  what 
you  are  after. 

KEEPING    BEES 

Bee-keeping  can  be  made  a  source  of 
profit  in  the  country  home,  if  one  goes  at 
it  in  the  right  way.  Procure  a  book  on  the 
subject  by  some  one  who  has  had  that  ex- 
perience which  enables  him  to  speak  with 
authority,  and  study  it  well  before  begin- 
ning business. 

But  if  you  are  anxious  to  begin  at  once, 
get  your  book  and  your  bees  at  the  same 
time,  and  endeavor  to  put  the  theories  of 
the  bee-keeper  author  into  practice  as  you 
go  along.  This  you  can  do  without  much 
trouble.  If  any  points  seem  knotty  to  you, 
you  can  no  doubt  find  some  apiarian  in 
your  vicinity  who  can  help  you  out  of  your 
difficulty.  There  is  really  nothing  con- 
nected with  bee-keeping  that  any  one  who 
is  serious  about  it  cannot  learn  readily. 
And  it  is  fascinating  work,  when  one  gets 
over  the  fear  of  being  stung,  as  he  soon  will 
when  he  learns  how  to  handle  the  busy 
little  things  without  making  them  angry. 
Honey  is  as  healthful  as  delicious,  and  the 
country  home  that  is  not  well  supplied 
with  it  is  not  living  up  to  its  privileges. 
Fresh  comb-honey  always  sells  well,  at  a 
good  price,  and  a  small  colony  of  bees  can 
be  made  a  source  of  profit  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  not  a  great  deal  of  expense. 
Get  a  swarm  of  bees  this  spring  and  learn 
how  to  take  care  of  them.  You'll  find 
there's  money  in  them. 

WORK    FOR   THE    BOY 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  boys 
who  live  in  the  country  can  make  money, 
if  they  care  to  do  so.  Bee-keeping,  poultry- 
growing,  vegetable-raising,  taking  milk  and 
butter  to  market — all  these  present  good 
opportunities  for  the  rural  young  American 
to  show  what  his  business  mettle  is. 

The  man  who  owns  a  piece  of  land  and  a 
family  of  boys  should  see  to  it  that  the  two 
get  intimately  acquainted  with  each  other. 
It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  get  a 
boy  interested  in  some  of  the  various  phases 
of  country  life  if  one  is  willing  to  begin  at 
the  a-b-c's  of  the  matter,  and  lead  the  lad 
along  until  he  begins  to  understand  the 
thousand  and  one  things  that  appeal  to  the 
person  who  gets  in  touch  with  nature.  By 
a  process  of  steady  evolution,  directed  by 
the  parent,  a  boy  grows  into  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  has  got  a  start  in  life  before  he 
knows  it,  and  without  knowing  how  or 
when  he  got  it. 

FLOWERS    AND   VEGETABLES 

Now  is  the  time  to  bring  up  the  fuchsias, 
the  hydrangeas,  the  chrysanthemums,  and 
any  other  similar  plants  which  were  sent 
into  cold-storage  in  the  cellar  in  fall,  and 
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get  them  started  on  another  season's  work. 
Give  the  soil  in  the  pots  a  good  soaking, 
and  place  the  plants  in  the  light,  but  do 
not  subject  them  to  much  heat.  Heat,  at 
this  period,  would  encourage  a  rapid  growth 
which  would  be  weak  and  undesirable. 

Do  not  prune  hydrangeas  in  spring,  as 
their  flower  buds  were  formed  last  season, 
and  spring  pruning  would  destroy  the  early 
crop  of  bloom. 

If  you  want  chrysanthemums  next  fall, 
start  new  plants  now.  Very  soon  after  the 
old  plants  are  brought  from  the  cellar, 
sprouts  will  appear  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  When  these  are  about  two  inches 
tall,  cut  them  away  from  the  old  plants  in 
such  a  manner  that  each  has  a  bit  of  root 
attached.  Put  these  into  small  pots  of 
rich  soil.  Keep  them  well  watered,  but  do 
not  give  much  heat  or  they  will  make  a 
spindling  growth.  Be  on  the  lookout  for 
aphides.  If  any  are  discovered,  make  an  in- 
fusion of  the  ordinary  ivory  soap  of  house- 
hold use,  and  spray  the  plants  well  with  it. 
This  is  important,  as  the  insects  will  seri- 
ously injure  the  young  plants  at  this  stage 
of  their  existence.  To  make  the  soap  in- 
fusion, shave  half  a  five-cent  cake  finely, 
pour  water  over  it,  and  put  it  in  a  warm 
place  until  it  becomes  liquid.  Then  add  to 
it  five  or  six  quarts  of  water,  and  apply. 

Gloxinias  and  tuberous  begonias  should 
be  started  into  growth  now.  If  the  tubers 
were  kept  in  pots  over  winter,  shake  them 
out  of  the  old  soil  and  spread  them  out  on 
a  piece  of  old  carpet  or  moss,  which  should 
be  kept  warm  and  moist,  and  leave  them 
there  until  they  sprout.  As  soon  as  sprouts 
appear  put  them  into  pots  of  rich  loam. 

A  few  roots  of  dahlias  can  be  potted  and 
started  into  growth  now,  if  you  want  some 
very  early  flowers.  But  the  bulk  of  them 
I  would  hold  in  reserve  for  warm  weather 
planting  in  the  garden.  Do  not  break 
apart  those  you  start  now,  but  pot  the  en- 
tire bunch  of  roots.  When  the  time  comes 
to  put  the  plants  out,  each  root  that  has  a 
sprout  attached  can  be  broken  off  and  made 
an  independent  plant  of. 

Look  over  the  cannas,  caladiums,  glad- 
ioli, and  other  tuberous  plants  stored  in 
the  cellar,  to  make  sure  of  their  condition. 
Some  of  them  may  have  felt  the  quickening 
impulses  of  spring,  and  begun  to  grow.  If 
so,  put  these  roots  into  a  darker  and  cooler 
place  to  keep  them  dormant  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. If  any  show  indications  of  disease 
remove  them,  or  they  will  be  likely  to  in- 
fect the  sound  ones. 

Have  you  selected  your  seeds  yet?  If 
not,  it  is  high  time  to  do  so.  It  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  select  the  seeds 
for  the  vegetable  garden,  as  the  list  is  not  a 
long  one,  and  you  are  pretty  sure  to  know 
what  kinds  you  want.  If  you  do  not,  a 
careful  study  of  the  catalogues  will  soon 
enable  you  to  decide  as  to  which  varieties 
are  best  suited  to  your  requirements.  Plan 
for  a  succession  of  vegetables,   so  far  as 


possible.  This  you  can  arrange  for  by 
ordering  seeds  of  early,  medium  and  late 
sorts. 

But  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  a  matter  when 
the  woman  of  the  house  comes  to  make  her 
selection  of  seeds  for  the  flower  garden. 
The  catalogues  of  to-day  are  such  attrac- 
tive things  that  they  bewilder  us  with  an 
embarrassment  of  riches.  The  trouble  is 
not  so  much  what  to  choose  as  what  not  to 
choose.  The  average  woman  knows  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  time  and  labor  she 
can  devote  to  the  garden,  and  if  she  is  wise 
she  will  select  only  as  many  kinds  as  she 
feels  sure  she  can  care  for  well.  And  she 
will  give  still  further  proof  of  her  wisdom 
by  selecting  such  sorts  as  she  knows  will 
give  good  results  with  the  smallest  amount 
of  care  —  old  "stand-bys,"  like  phlox, 
petunia,  sweet  pea,  nasturtium,  marigold, 
snapdragon,  balsam,  portulaca,  celosia, 
centaurea,  mirabilis,  aster,  stock,  sweet 
alyssum,  calliopsis,  and  mignonette — all 
old  and  all  good — all  worthy  a  place  in  any 
garden,  and  none  of  them  kinds  which  need 
coaxing  and  coddling.  They  bloom  early, 
profusely  and  continuously,  and  all  are 
beautiful. 

If  you  want  beds  of  any  particular  color 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  order  seed  in 
which  each  color  is  by  itself.  "Mixed" 
seeds  will  give  you  just  as  fine  flowers,  per- 
haps, but  you  will  have  a  little  of  every- 
thing from  it,  and  consequently  cannot 
carry  out  an)*'  particular  color  scheme  satis- 
factorily. 

If  you  want  some  pleasing  tropical  effects 
get  a  package  of  ricinus  seed,  and  some  am- 
aranthus. The  ricinus  grows  to  a  height 
of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  has  immense 
foliage  of  a  rich  coppery  bronze.  The  am- 
aranthus  grows  to  a  height  of  three  or 
four  feet,  and  has  foliage  and  flowers  of 
a  dull  Indian  red,  which  has  a  wonderfully 
rich  effect  when  seen  under  the  sunshine  of 
a  summer  day  in  combination  with  the 
metallic  colors  of  the  ricinus.  Plant  the 
latter  in  the  center  and  surround  it  with 
amaranthus.  If  you  want  to  add  to  the 
richness  of  the  color  scheme,  surround  the 
amaranthus  with  calliopsis,  with  its  rich 
golden-yellow  and  brown  flowers. 

If  any  of  the  boys  on  the  place — the 
girls,  too,  for  that  matter — show  a  liking 
for  gardening,  give  them  a  piece  of  ground 
and  some  seeds,  and  encourage  them  to 
have  a  garden  of  their  own.  They  will  get 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  the  work. 
Every  day  they  will  be  learning  something 
that  may  be  of  great  benefit  to  them  in 
later  life.  If  the  boy  grows  a  few  vege- 
tables for  sale  this  year,  next  year  he  will 
no  doubt  be  anxious  to  grow  more,  and  the 
first  you  know  you  will  have  an  enthusi- 
astic young  gardener  in  the  family.  En- 
courage the  young  folks  of  the  family  to 
make  themselves  useful  and  self-supporting 
by  learning  how  to  do  something,  and  do- 
ing it  well. 


HOW    TO    FEED    YOUR    HORSE 


BY    F.    M.   WARE 


PERHAPS  it  may  seem  odd,  but  the 
most  important  item  in  the  welfare 
of  the  horse,  his  digestion  and  his  general 
condition,  is  not  food  at  all,  but  the  pro- 
vision of  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  fresh 
water,  either  always  at  hand  in  the  stall, 
or  frequently  offered  during  the  day,  and 
as  late  at  night  as  the  man  in  charge  can 
be  induced  to  do  it.  No  horse  is  given 
water  half  often  enough;  no  horse  will 
drink  enough  to  injure  himself  at  any 
time,  unless  his  stomach  is  terribly  over- 
loaded with  dry  and  bulky  food;  no  horse 
can  do  well,  assimilate  his  food  properly, 
thrive  in  condition  as  he  should,  or  per- 
form all  the  work  of  which  he  is  capable, 
unless  he  is  a  deep  and  consistent  drinker; 
no  food,  be  it  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
most  solicitously  combined  and  fed,  will 
ever  nourish,  or  properly  fatten,  or  con- 
dition any  horse  (or  other  animal)  which 
does  not  or  cannot  drink  copiously,  early, 
late  and  often.  Therefore  this  detail  de- 
mands our  consistent  and  persistent  at- 
tention, and  regarding  it  we  shall  do  well 
to  finally  and  totally  disregard  the  maxims 
of  grooms  and  friends  who  are  enslaved 
by  the  hide-bound  and  idiotic  traditions 
so  usual,  and  who  withhold  water  from 
parched  and  suffering  animals  in  the  stupid 
belief  that  there  is  something  about  cool 
water  which  is,  after  work,  or  before  meals, 
most  disastrous  in  its  effects. 

Has  any  one  ever  seen  any  injury  in- 
flicted upon  a  horse  by  giving  him  all  the 
water  he  wants  at  any  time,  except  pos- 
sibly after  heavy  feeding?  "Yes,"  you 
will  say,  "I  have  heard  of  many  such  in- 
stances." Perhaps  —  but  have  you  per- 
sonally ever  known  of  one?  Any  harm 
arising  from  this  act,  even  when  the  horse 
was  heated,  providing  only  that  his  cir- 
culation and  respiration  were  normal  at 
the  time,  and  the  water  no  colder  than 
the  surrounding  atmosphere?  Why  should 
you  drink,  even  copiously,  of  ice  water 
(perhaps)  after  violent  exercise,  and  re- 
fuse the  steed,  which  has  possibly  just 
carried  you  far  and  fast,  a  full  supply  of 
the  fluid  he  craves  even  more  ardently 
than  yourself?  In  what  respect  does  your 
own  internal  economy  differ  from  his,  that 
what  is  grateful  to  you  must  be  fatal  or 
injurious  to  him?  Nonsense!  Let  him 
drink  every  time  he  has  the  chance,  in- 
doors or  out,  and  all  he  wants;  nor  will  he 
if  treated  in  this  common-sense  way,  ever 
take  enough  at  any  time  to  do  him  harm. 
Of  course  if  he  has  been  kept  on  short 
allowance,  and  you  then  ride  or  drive  him 


hard  and  far,  and  suddenly  remember  to 
give  him  "all  he  wants,"  the  three  buck- 
ets he  may  then  dispose  of  will  not  be  for 
his  best  interests,  naturally.  We  must  be 
consistent  in  all  such  things,  and  know 
that  our  orders  are  obeyed  in  the  stable, 
that  we  may  plan  accordingly  when  out. 
Water  should  be  before  horses  at  all  times 
when  indoors,  and  at  least  no  meal  should 
ever  be  offered  and  no  night-lights  ever 
turned  out  until  every  animal  has  had  his 
chance  at  as  many  brimming  buckets  as  he 
will  take.  The  shy  drinker  may  be  tempt- 
ed by  many  artifices,  like  mixing  a  little 
molasses,  or  salt,  or  oatmeal,  or  flaxseed 
jelly,  or  bran,  etc.,  etc.,  with  the  water, 
and  constantly  varying  the  flavor.  Horses 
may  even  have  all  they  want  right  after 
feeding,  provided  they  have  not  been  de- 
prived of  water  for  some  time  previous. 
Many  shy  drinkers,  like  shy  feeders,  who 
are  generally  nervous,  take  all  nourishment 
best  at  night  when  it  is  dark  and  quiet, 
and  morning  finds  the  manger  and  bucket 
empty  which,  it  had  seemed  by  day,  when 
replenished,  almost  nauseated  them. 

The  horse  has  a  very  small  stomach, 
and  voluminous  intestines;  he  naturally 
eats  "little  and  often" — any  horse  grazing 
will  prove  you  that.  We  feed  him  fairly 
often  through  the  day,  but  what  about  the 
long,  long  hours  of  the  night?  Horses  are 
very  light  sleepers — did  any  one  ever  see 
a  horse  asleep? — but  ready  t;o  eat  a  bit  at 
almost  any  time,  yet  never  get  the  chance, 
from  about  7:30  p.m.  to  6  a.m.,  or  perhaps 
a  bit  later.  We  feed  usually  thrice  daily — 
at  6,  12  and  6 — but  better  far  if  we  could 
manage  four  feeds— as  6,  n,  2  and  7 — or 
even  could  another  repast  be  offered  at 
10  p.m.,  making  five  meals  in  all.  No 
greater  quantity  of  food  would  be  given, 
but  better  far  the  results  from  rather  poor 
provender  given  at  four  or  five  feeds, 
regular  to  the  minute,  than  the  usual  three, 
the  mid-day  meal  more  or  less  haphazard. 
Fashionable  lunch  hours,  etc.,  play  havoc 
with  stable  routine,  and  the  horses,  fed 
at  6  a.m.,  may  not  get  in  and  be  ready  to 
feed  before  1  or  even  2  p.m. — their  break- 
fast, of  course,  including  only  the  grain 
feed,  and  no  hay,  which  properly  is  given 
at  night-time  only,  save  in  the  case  of 
draught  horses  at  slow  work,  which  need 
a  handful  of  hay  at  the  two  first  meals  to 
furnish  bulk  in  the  stomach.  Oats  and 
other  grains  take  about  two  hours  to  thor- 
oughly digest;  hay,  etc.,  about  three  hours. 

Of  hay,  in  a  way  it  is  the  equine  staff  of 
life.     We  are  disposed  to  attach  far  too 
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much  importance  to  that  made  of  timothy. 
This  coarse  and  woody  material  has  a 
rather  special  value  in  the  case  of  race 
horses,  trotters  and  hunters,  etc.,  in  train- 
ing, in  that  its  coarse  quality  allows  the 
gastric  juice  to  thoroughly  permeate  and 
mix  with  the  grain  with  which  such  horses 
are  heavily  fed.  The  old  fashion — not  so 
very  old,  either — used  to  be  to  draw  all  hay 
for  these  horses  through  the  hands,  thus 
stripping  off  most  of  the  leaves,  at  the  same 
time  carefully  culling  out  all  clover,  weeds, 
etc.  Nowadays,  however,  we  have  realized 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  any  horse  eating 
too  much  (save  in  the  very  rare  case  of  some 
very  robust,' '  doer ' ') ,  and  all  the  hay  is  given 
that  the  subjects  can  be  coaxed  to  devour. 
Clover-mixed  hay  is  achieving  the  recog- 
nition it  long  has  merited,  and  already 
the  "fancy"  grade  is  bringing  top-market 
rates  in  all  the  eastern  cities.  Hays  of 
many  grades  are  just  as  useful  as  the  best 
when  properly  treated,  and  the  finer  sorts 
are  worth  much  more,  pound  for  pound, 
than  the  coarse.  Pure  clover-hay  has  ev- 
ery advantage  for  horses  laid  by,  or  on 
slow  work,  or  as  an  occasional  feed  for 
any  horse,  and  no  tribute  is  ever  paid  to 
its  worth  or  advantages  in  growing  and 
developing  those  grand  thoroughbred  year- 
lings and  race  horses  which  we  annually 
admire  as  products  of  "Kentucky  blue- 
grass" — the  truth  being  that  this  variety 
forms  only  a  portion  of  the  forage  upon 
which  the  animals  graze  for  six  months 
every  year  during  their  colthood,  while 
the  stable  lofts  and  mows  are  full  to 
bursting  with  pure  clover  hay  provided 
for  their  consumption  during  the  balance 
of  the  year,  when  their  growth  is  natu- 
rally slowest.  Oats  cut  in  the  milk  make 
a  provender  that  has  no  superior.  Corn 
blades,  nicely  cured,  are  excellent  eating, 
and  most  nutritious.  Alfalfa  has  many 
merits,  but  is  not  yet  obtainable  on  the 
market  in  any  quantity.  The  various 
straws  have  some  nourishment,  especially 
that  from  oats  and  wheat.  Rye  is  woody, 
and  barley  (rarely  seen)  is  full  of  beards 
which  endanger  eyes  and  make  sore, 
mouths. 

All  hay  should  be  moistened  to  lay  any 
dust  that  is  in  it,  and  be  well  shaken  up 
beforehand.  To  the  poorer  qualities  mo- 
lasses diluted  with  water,  weak  brine,  etc., 
will  add  relish  by  varying  flavor.  The 
cheapest  molasses  or  sugar  refuse  that  is 
indicated  may  be  bought  very  cheaply, 
and,  when  diluted  first  with  a  little  warm 
water,  mixed  in  the  sprinkler  with  the 
colder  fluid.  A  pint  to  a  horse  thus  given 
is  most  appetizing,  inexpensive  and  mildly 
cathartic. 

Oats  are  a  horse  food  as  staple  as  hay, 
and  both  are  too  monotonously  and  per- 
sistently fed  (toujours  perdrix)  for  the  best 
equine  welfare.  Heavy  white  oats  are 
most  costly,  and  for  horses  in  training, 
cannot  come  too  clean,  weighty  and  hand- 
some.    For   others,    however,    the   lighter 


kinds,  especially  in  summer,  do  equally 
as  well,  and  even  the  black  oats  have  more 
nourishment  in  them  than  their  price  in- 
dicates, for  fashion  and  prejudice  are  strong 
factors  in  the  feed  market.  Even  in  win- 
ter, if  weather  is  not  exceptionally  severe, 
the  addition- of  a  few  ears  of  corn,  or  some 
cracked  corn,  to  the  feed  once  a  day  or  so 
will  have  more  effect  than  the  heavy  and 
expensive  oats  which  we  needlessly  pur- 
chase. Rare  bargains  in  all  the  feeds  may 
be  constantly  picked  up,  if  an  owner  will 
take  the  trouble,  and  will  not  run  off 
with  the  idea  that  what  the  demand  calls 
choicest  must  necessarily  be  best.  Corn 
has  always  its  value  as  a  partial  feed  in 
winter,  never  in  summer,  and  is  always 
best  from  the  ear  (obtainable  in  any  mar- 
ket), rather  than  shelled  or  cracked,  as 
being  cleaner,  and  more  sure  of  thorough 
chewing.  Barley  and  rye  have  almost  no 
place  as  horse  feeds.  Bran  (coarse)  is  al- 
ways indicated,  and  should  be  mixed  with 
every  dry  feed  (a  quart  or  so) ;  while  always 
once  a  week,  and  oftener  if  the  individual 
case  demands  it,  a  big,  warm,  well-steamed, 
fragrant  bran-mash,  combined  with  a  gill 
to  a  pint  of  flaxseed  jelly  and  a  pint  to 
a  quart  of  molasses,  will  make  your  horses 
"rise  up  and  call  you  blessed" — and, 
properly  prepared,  smell  good  enough  for 
human  consumption.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  many  "shy"  feeders  will 
eat  ear  corn  when  nothing  else  will  tempt 
them,  as  nowadays  most  of  our  horses  are 
from  the  West,  and  until  their  migration 
Orient  ward,  corn  on  the  ear  formed  the 
only  grain  food  of  which  they  were  cog- 
nizant. 

While  cooking  may  not  add  much  to  the 
value  of  grains  in  a  nourishing  way,  it 
profitably  utilizes  many  unconsidered  tri- 
fles in  the  line  of  slightly  damaged  grain, 
or  that  of  light  berry,  combined  with  bran, 
middlings,  meal,  etc.  (Corn-meal,  by  the 
way,  should  never  be  fed  to  the  horse  at 
all  unless  combined  with  cut  feed — hay  or 
straw — and  moistened.)  Most  savory  com- 
pounds can  be  arranged,  and  horse-keep 
greatly  reduced  in  expense,  by  the  instal- 
lation of  one  of  the  cheap  boilers  or  cookers, 
or  the  same  result  approached  by  pouring 
boiling  water  over  the  material,  and  letting 
it  steam  under  cover  for  some  hours.  All 
sorts  of  grains  find  a  place  here,  and  for 
another  item  we  may  often  cheaply  secure 
all  the  stale  bread,  cake,  pies,  etc.,  from 
adjacent  bakeries  at  a  very  small  figure, 
and  excellent  provender  it  all  makes.  The 
writer  has  bought  hundreds  of  barrels  of 
it  (sugar  barrels,  holding  three  bushels), 
and  twenty-five  cents  was  the  usual  figure 
per  barrel.  A  thriving  milkman  is  in  mind, 
who  keeps  his  horse — and  a  fat,  contented 
gee-gee  he  is — solely  on  the  sxirn  milk  he 
can't  sell,  and  the  stale  stuff  from  a  pie  and 
sandwich  counter  his  wife  runs — throwing 
in  an  odd  apple,  banana,  etc.,  for  dessert 
— all  waste  materials,  yet  saving  him  prob- 
ably $150   per  year  in  horse-feed.     Such 
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economies  may  not  appear  worth  while  to 
the  opulent,  or  the  well-to-do,  but  these 
papers  are  written  primarily  for  the  peo- 
ple who  have  never  kept  a  horse,  or  who 
feel  that  they  may  afford  that  luxury  by 
practicing  various  forms  of  self-denial;  or 
who,  easily  able,  are  deterred  through  the 
idea  that  there  is  something  complicated,  or 
over  extravagant  in  the  undertaking,  not 
at  all  realizing  what  an  inexpensive  pleas- 
ure it  may  easily  be  made.  Any  one  can 
easily  feed  a  horse,  so  far  as  the  "wear  and 
tear"  of  his  teeth  goes,  for  one  dollar  per 
week  per  year,  and  even  less,  and  Keep  him 
always  in  fine  fettle;  while  if  his  aspirations 
do  not  outstrip  the  modest  pony,  or  small 
cob,  he  may  better  this  by  another  twenty- 
five  cents. 

So  far  as  special  feeds,  condiments,  etc., 
go,  there  are  many  useful  and  simple  prep- 
arations. Cut  feed  is  often  recommended, 
and  this — i.e.,  hay  or  straw  run  through 
a  cutter,  and  mixed  with  oatmeal,  corn- 
meal,  bran,  middlings,  molasses,  etc.,  etc., 
in  varying  combinations — is  a  useful  feed, 
but  has  a  tendency  —  a  certainty  with 
greedy  feeders — to  sour  on  the  stomach. 
To  prevent  this,  keep  a  pail  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  bicarbonate  of  soda,  gentian, 
and  powdered  ginger  in  it,  and  feed  a 
tablespoonful  in  feed  two  or  three  times 
per  week.  Cut  feed  is  best  if  mixed  with 
hot  water,  covered,  and  left  to  steam — 
enough  being  mixed  (except  in  very  hot 
weather)  for  the  day's  feeding.  Hay  tea 
is  a  valuable  food-drink,  and  is  made  by 
cutting  up  four  or  five  pounds  of  hay, 
covering  it  with  boiling  water,  letting  it 
draw  well,  straining,  and  filling  with  cool 
water.  With  this  may  be  mixed  a  half 
pint  or  pint  of  flaxseed  jelly,  or  molasses, 
or  a  little  salt,  or  any  spare  milk.  This 
is  very  nourishing,  may  be  made  very  fat- 
tening, and  is  a  most  valuable  drink — or, 
in  cases  of  sickness,  weakness,  etc.,  may 
be  poured  down  the  throat,  if  needful, 
with  a  bottle.  Flaxseed  jelly  is  made  by 
pouring  boiling  water  upon  whole  flax- 
seed, and  letting  it  "jell."  Horses  love 
this  fragrant  emulsion,  and  it  is  most  val- 
uable— nor  does  linseed  meal  or  "cake" 
at  all  take  its  place,  since  modern  processes 
of  handling  the  flaxseed  extract  most  of 
the  oil  from  the  by-product.  Bran  mash 
requires  about  four  quarts  bran,  boiling 
water  to  scald  thoroughly  (and  no  more) 
and  flaxseed  jelly,  or  other  flavoring  helps. 
It  should  always  be  allowed  to  steam  for 
two  hours  or  more  under  close  cover. 
Milk  is  a  most  valuable  drink-food,  and 
any  horse  will  take  it.  Sugar — the  cheap- 
est brown — is  sometimes  preferred  to  mo- 
lasses. Carrots  have  a  beneficial  effect, 
a  few  at  a  time,  and  turnips,  cow-beets, 
sugar-beets,  apples,  and  most  refuse  fruits 
may  all  be  used  to  advantage.  As  much, 
almost,  depends  upon  flavor  as  upon  tex- 
ture and  quality,  yet  our  poor  horses  are 
allowed  little  variety.  Grass  should  al- 
ways be  given  in  season,  and  grazed  direct 


from  the  ground  if  possible.  If  cut  and 
fed  in  stall,  it  must  be  given  rather  wilted, 
and  in  small  quantities,  or  colic  may  ensue. 
A  whole  sod  given  in  the  stall  once  a  week, 
will  be  gnawed  and  eaten,  roots,  earth  and 
all,  is  highly  relished,  and  is  most  valuable 
to  sweeten  the  stomach. 

Bedding  may  be  of  many  materials,  and 
prove  satisfactory,  soft  and  warm.  Of  the 
straws,  rye  is  very  costly,  tangles  badly 
if  long,  and  makes  a  lumpy  bed,  while 
its  very  expense  is  likely  to  make  a  care- 
ful man  use  it  too  sparingly,  and  keep 
it  too  long.  Oat  or  wheat  straw — or  the 
rice  straw  which  may  sometimes  be  had 
— is  cheap,  short,  soft,  rather  full  of 
chaff  sometimes,  and  does  not  look  quite 
as  well  in  stable  as  rye.  Sawdust,  peat- 
moss, shavings,  dry  tan-bark,  beach-sand, 
etc.,  all  answer  a  good  purpose,  but  should 
not  remain  too  long  without  renewing. 
A  deep,  dry  bed  is  due  every  hard-working 
horse,  and  mighty  few  of  them  get  it.  If 
straw  is  used,  don't  allow  the  bedding  to 
be,  during  the  daytime,  thrown  forward  in 
a  heap  under  the  poor  creature's  nose. 

To  fatten  a  horse,  one  that  is  thin,  hide- 
bound and  generally  out  of  condition,  we 
must  first  "mash"  him  well  in  his  feed  for 
two  days;  then  give  a  ball  of  five  or  six 
drachms  aloes;  follow  this  in  twelve  hours 
with  a  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil;  see  that  his 
teeth  are  not  sharp,  and  have  them  treated 
if  they  are ;  follow  in  two  days  with  another 
pint  of  oil;  see  that  he  is  kept  warm  and 
out  of  any  draughts  during  this  period,  and 
take  the  chill  off  all  his  water.  For  the 
next  two  days  feed  him  bran  mash  of 
three  quarts  bran,  one  quart  oats  at  each 
feed,  and  a  little  hay  only  at  night — keep 
on  about  half  rations  for  the  two  days. 
Next  day  lessen  the  bran  by  a  quart,  and 
increase  the  oats,  and  double  the  small  hay 
allowance.  From  this  time  on  for  thirty 
to  sixty  days  give  him  at  each  feed  (for 
the  first  two  meals)  two  quarts  oats,  two 
quarts  bran,  about  four  quarts  cut  hay, 
all  moistened.  You  want  to  distend  his 
stomach,  and  get  it  working  to  its  full 
digestive  capacity.  At  noon,  throw  him 
a  carrot,  or  a  sugar-beet  with  his  feed.  The 
warm  feed  comes  at  night,  and  on  this 
much  dependence  is  placed,  and  in  warm 
weather  it  should  be  left  out  about  every 
third  day,  and  a  feed  like  the  other  given. 
This  warm  feed  is:  Four  quarts  bruised 
oats,  or  coarse  oatmeal,  three  quarts  bran, 
three  quarts  cut  hay,  one  pint  flaxseed 
jelly  (begin  with  a  little  less),  two  sugar 
beets  or  four  carrots.  Boil  the  roots  until 
soft,  mash  them,  and  mix  the  whole  to- 
gether, with  boiling  water,  letting  it  stand, 
well  covered,  for  an  hour.  Get  him  grad- 
ually up  to  this  amount,  taking  about  ten 
days  to  do  it.  If  he  is  feeding  strong,  you 
may  in  two  weeks  give  him  this  feed  at 
morning  as  well  as  night.  Occasionally 
give  this  morning  feed  uncooked,  and  after 
two  weeks  throw  two  or  three  ears  of  corn 
or  a  few  carrots  to  him  if  he  has  eaten  his 
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dinner  clean.  Always  promptly  clear  out 
every  bit  of  food  from  the  manger  when  it 
has  been  before  him  for  about  forty  minutes, 
or  when  he  seems  to  begin  to  hesitate  over 
it.  Try  him  with  various  kinds  of  hay — he 
will  probably  prefer  clover — and  give  him 
the  kind  he  likes  best.  Drinks  of  hay  tea 
made  as  described  will  greatly  assist,  and 
may  be  given  at  about  10  a.m.  and  9  p.m. 
Milk  is  better  yet,  and  should  be  well 
heated,  even  to,  but  not  beyond,  the  boil- 
ing point.  Mix  four  quarts  of  this  with 
one  pint  flaxseed  jelly,  and  two  quarts 
oatmeal,  or  crushed  oats,  and  stir  until 
cool;  give  at  the  same  hours.  This  drink 
may  be  begun  when  the  subject  is  put  on 
full  feed,  but  only  half  quantity  should 
then  be  given.  The  effect,  especially  on 
colts  and  young  horses,  is  wonderful.  Slow 
exercise  must  be  given,  but  only  just 
enough  to  promote  digestion,  and  not  to 
waste  tissue.  Horses  forced  on  this  moist 
feed  will  not  drink  so  much  water  as  when 
worked  and  fed  dry  food,  and  must  be 
kept  well  protected.  Thirty  to  sixty  days 
will,  with  good  care,  make  a  horse  over  so 
far  as  flesh  and  outward  appearance  go. 
Of  course  thorough  grooming  is  not  to  be 
neglected  any  more  during  this  period 
than  at  other  times,  and  this  process  has 
much  to  do  with  securing  perfect  bodily 
condition.  Properly  done  it  is  a  thorough 
massage  of  body,  legs,  muscles  and  tendons. 
All  sorts  of  artifices  must  be  employed 
to  induce  "shy"  feeders  to  eat,  and  such 
horses  are  always  a  fascinating  study. 
What  will  tempt  one  will  by  no  means 
attract  all,  either  in  the  way  of  flavors, 
quantity,  quality,  or  mode  of  offering. 
Most  high-bred  animals  are  very  "finicky." 
Some  eat  only  at  night;  some  prefer  their 
grain  hidden  about  the  box,  a  little  in  a 
place,  under  the  straw  where  they  may 
search  for  it  and  fancy  they  steal  it;  oth- 
ers must  be  hand-fed;  others  only  feed 
heartily  from  the  manger  of  another  whom 
they  jealously  fancy  they  are  robbing;  like 
the  nursery  rhyme,  "some  like  it  hot  and 
some  like  it  cold" — some  prefer  it  dry, 
others  fancy  it  moist — and  ours  the  duty 
and  pleasure  to  discover  and  to  humor 
these  freaks  of  taste  if  we  would  achieve 


best  results.  Perfect  quiet  should  prevail 
in  every  stable  at  feeding  time,  and  blest 
is  that  establishment  which  can,  by  some 
means,  darken  its  stalls  during  the  day,  at 
and  for  some  time  after  the  feeding  hour. 

The  greedy  horse  demands  some  care 
that  he  does  not  overgorge  himself,  and 
this  he  is  more  likely  to  do  with  hay  and 
bedding  than  with  grain.  Such  an  animal 
should  never  stand  on  straw,  but  on  other 
bedding  materials,  that  his  allowance  of 
"roughage"  may  be  exactly  measured  out 
to  him.  By  various  devices  his  grain  ap- 
petite may  be  kept  in  check,  the  simplest 
being  to  keep  two  or  more  fair-sized  stones 
in  his  manger,  from  amidst  which  he  must 
slowly  glean  his  provender.  For  him,  as 
for  the  dainty  beast,  "little  and  often"  is 
the  safest  method  to  pursue. 

Salt  should  always,  like  water,  be  at 
hand  in  the  stall  that  the  occupant  may 
help  himself — he  will  never  take  too  much. 
An  occasional  handful  of  Glauber's  salts  is 
much  relished,  and  very  wholesome,  as  is 
an  infrequent  tablespoonful  of  wood  ashes 
or  charcoal. 

Certain  drugs  and  vegetable  tonics  are 
extremely  useful  in  building  up  condition, 
but  they  are  all  dangerous  in  the  hands  of 
an  amateur  or  a  stable  man,  and  should  be 
given  only  under  proper  veterinary  super- 
vision. Any  horse  worth  keeping  is  worth 
paying  doctors'  bills  on,  and  the  drug 
store  is  a  dangerous  magazine  for  the  in- 
expert. 

Grain  and  hay  should  never  be  purchased 
in  large  quantities  where  only  a  few  horses 
are  to  be  fed.  They  will  heat,  become 
tainted  and  defiled  in  various  ways,  and  be 
badly  relished  in  consequence.  There  is 
a  feed  man  round  every  corner,  and  no 
material  should  remain  in  one's  stable  over 
two  or  three  weeks,  however  cheaply  it 
may  in  quantity  be  bought. 

Feeding  stock  of  any  kind  is  a  most 
attractive  study  to  those  who  fancy  the 
particular  variety  they  keep;  and  where 
the  horse  is  the  creature  at  issue,  one's 
self-interest  if  not  one's  humanity  should 
prompt  him  to  see  that  even  as  his  proper- 
ty is  warmly  housed,  so  is  it  plentifully, 
wisely  and  economically  fed. 
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HOW   TO    BUY   A   GOOD 
ROD 

By  CLARENCE  DEMING 

WATCH  the  rustic  fisherman  when  he 
chooses,  cuts  and  trims  the  alder 
rod — or  shall  we  call  it  vulgar  "pole"  ? — 
that  is  to  serve  him  and  often  serves  him 
well  in  a  day's  sport,  when  his  knowledge 
of  places  goes  so  far  to  offset  angling  skill. 
If  he  knows  his  business — and  he  gener- 
ally does — you  shall  find  that  he  seeks  the 
thick  underbrush  where  the  alders,  climbing 
toward  the  sunlight,  taper  gently,  grow  high 
and  have  dropped  their  lower  branches. 
He  discards  any  trunk  that  has  a  flaw  in 
the  bark,  seeks  the  straightest  stem,  trims 
the  upper  branches  not  too  closely,  and 
tops  the  pole  where  not  less  than  a  quarter 
inch  in  diameter.  We  smile  at  this  home- 
spun rod  of  the  rural  fisher  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  tapering  lancewood,  the  gleam 
of  silvered  ferule  and  reel,  and  the  ornate 
symmetries  of  split  bamboo.  Yet  if  care- 
fully chosen  and  considered  as  a  simple 
fishing-pole,  it  is  a  thing  in  which  nature 
lays  down  the  law  to  art.  Its  slant  is  even. 
Its  strength  is  distributed.  It  has  the 
power  without  breaking  of  "derri eking"  a 
big  fish.  It  has  no  infirmities  of  joint  or 
ferule;  and  its  elasticity  runs  from  tip  to 
butt.  Tossed  away  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
'  fishing  on  bank  or  in  boat,  it  nevertheless 
serves  to  show  two  or  three  of  the  funda- 
mental points  of  a  good  rod  when  one  seeks 
it  in  some  emporium  of  fishcraft  under  the 
high  dollar  mark. 

Its  prime  suggestion — and  most  impor- 
tant it  is— is  that  from  reel  to  tip  the  rod,  of 
whatever  material  or  weight,  must  be  even 
and'graceful  in  its  curve.  Not  all  rods  that 
"hang"  evenly  and  seem  to  have  the  natu- 
ral curve  of  beauty  are  good  rods — this  for 
reasons  presently  to  be  set  forth — but  the 
reverse  holds  true  almost  without  qualifica- 
tion, namely,  that  a  rod  which  lacks  the 
even  curve  is  bad  and  may  be  discarded 
at  first  sight.  Its  curve  also  should  be 
harmonious  in  ever}''  loose  position — that 
is  to  say,  should  be  equal  whether  the  guides 
are  held  up  or  down  or  sidewise.  In  testing 
the  rod,  therefore,  turn  it  slowly  in  the 
hand  at  the  butt,  and  note  whether  or  not 
the  curves  are  even  both  singly  and  collec- 
tively. And,  finally,  test  the  curves  with 
the  rod  held  and  rotated  at  a  point  some 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  butt — say  at  the 
first  joint.  It  is  true  that  we  often  wonder 
at  the  enduring  quality  and  strength  of  an 
old  rod  which,  after  considerable  use,  has 
lost  its  symmetry  of  curve.  But  this  is 
due  to  the  evenness  of  its  warp  and  is  a 
dangerous  rule  to  apply  when  the  rod  is 


new  and  the  flaw  one,  not  of  slow  and 
natural  shrinkage,  but  of  artificial  construc- 
tion. 

The  theory  of  the  even-curved  rod  is 
pretty  obvious,  yet  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  It  rests  upon  the  principle 
of  distributed  mechanical  strength.  If  one 
may  use  the  figure  of  speech,  in  a  good  rod 
the  strain  is  so  evenly  distributed  that  the 
rod  is  "kept  guessing"  as  to  where  it  shall 
break,  and  the  guessing  goes  on  for  years, 
until,  worn  out  with  hard  and  faithful 
work,  it  begins  to  break  up  rapidly.  It  is 
the  theory  of  the  poetized  one-horse  shay 
applied  to  a  fishing-rod. 

Not  often  is  it  done,  but,  before  the  rod 
is  bought,  its  curves  and,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  its  strength,  should  be  tested  by 
rigging  with  reel  and  line.  This  is  a  test 
more  searching  than  any  except  actual  use, 
and  sometimes  discloses  an  unlooked-for 
weakness — notably  the  brief  sharpening  of 
the  bend  verging  toward  a  kind  of  "corner' ' 
where,  sooner  or  later,  a  break  is  absolutely 
certain  to  occur. 

Passing  on  from  this  matter  of  curves,  we 
reach  some  of  the  lesser  details  of  a  good  rod, 
among  which  the  ferules  and  their  mount- 
ing are  of  high  meaning.  At  least  nine 
times  out  of  ten  when  a  rod  breaks  it  parts 
at  the  edge  of  one  of  the  ferules — and  not 
seldom  the  ferule  itself  bends  and  supplies 
the  deadly  corner  for  a  future — and  early 
— rupture.  Indeed,  one  may  count  it  a 
general  truism  that  the  quality,  the  mount- 
ing and  the  fit  of  the  ferules  index,  as  does 
nothing  else,  the  good  or  bad  workman- 
ship on  a  rod.  Note  carefully,  then,  the 
open  end  of  a  ferule  and  see  that  the  metal 
— whether  brass  or  German  silver — is  both 
thick  and  firm.  A  hard  pinch  between 
thumb  and  forefinger  will  often  demon- 
strate strength  or  weakness.  Next  see 
that  the  ferule  is  nicely  fitted  to  the  wood 
and  carries  the  overlapping  shoulder  which 
does  away  with  any  cutting.  By  the  way, 
why  has  the  short  additional  ferule  pro- 
tecting the  joint  been  so  often  discarded 
in  the  modern  rod?  The  best  general  rod 
that  the  writer  ever  owned,  lasting  through 
many  years  of  hard  fishing,  owed  its  lon- 
gevity to  that ' '  double  ferule ' '  device  which 
it  is  so  hard  to  find  nowadays,  although  it 
is  an  inexpensive  addition. 

Another  old-fashioned  device,  the  dowel 
joint,  is  also  drifting  into  disuse  and  has 
been  largely  supplanted  by  the  simple  in- 
sertion joint.  Many  words  have  been 
written  and  spoken  on  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two.  The  writer's  prejudices  run 
pretty  strongly  in  favor  of  the  old  dowel, 
but  the  difficulty  must  be  conceded  of  find- 
ing it  in  perfection,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
when  broken  the  dowel  joint  cannot  be 
repaired   satisfactorily  short   of  a  regular 
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shop.  Practically,  in  buying  a  rod  now- 
adays we  must  accept  the  simple  insertion 
joint.  But  in  doing  so  look  well  to  the 
depth  of  the  insertion,  which  should  be  at 
least  two  inches;  see  that  the  inserted 
ferule  strikes  bottom,  slips  readily  yet  with 
close  fit,  and  "pops"  sharply  at  the  with- 
drawal. As  to  the  reel  ferules,  which  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  strength  of 
the  rod,  the  only  suggestion  here  is  in  favor 
of  a  sliding  ferule  above  the  reel — thus 
adding  the  force  of  gravity  to  that  of  fric- 
tion and  grasp. 

The  place  of  the  reel — near  the  end  of  the 
butt  or,  say,  a  foot  higher — is  a  matter 
purely  for  the  angler's  taste.  The  former 
balances  the  rod  better  and  adds  to  its 
"whip"  effect  and  power;  the  latter  place 
is  the  better  for  playing  a  big  fish  and  is 
somewhat  less  apt  to  snarl  the  line.  'Van- 
tages and  drawbacks  are  about  equal. 
Reference  here  is  to  the  general  rod.  On 
the  fly  rod  the  low-set  reel  is  the  rule. 

Many  words  could  be  penned  on  the 
relative  value  of  woods  in  rod-making. 
For  a  general  rod  I  like  green-heart  best, 
and  that  wood  has  special  merit  in  resisting 
salt  water.  Next  in  rank  for  the  general 
rod  comes  lancewood,  though,  in  a  rod  of 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  ounces,  it  need  not 
be  used  for  the  butt,  ash  of  close  grain 
serving  well  for  the  latter.  Split  bamboo, 
though  very  often  used  in  these  days  for  a 
general  rod  throughout,  must  be  ranked 
last.  In  selecting  the  wood  for  quality 
look  very  carefully  for  closeness  and  even 
fiber  of  the  grain;  and  in  lancewood  it  has 
generally  been  the  writer's  experience  that 
the  deep  yellow  tint  spells  more  toughness, 
elasticity  and  endurance  than  the  browner 
or  lighter  shades.  These  points  are  of 
special  value  in  choosing  the  "tip"  length. 
The  fewer  the  lengths  the  better;  and  but 
for  the  inconvenience  in  carriage  it  would 
be  well  if  every  rod  were  of  but  two  lengths. 
Each  joint  and  ferule  means  added  in- 
firmity, and,  heterodox  as  the  statement 
may  seem,  the  well-nigh  universal  custom 
of  reducing  the  handle  length  to  a  mere 
butt — thus  increasing  the  lengths  by  one 
and  the  ferules  by  two — must  be  regretted. 
As  to  fly  rods,  the  split  bamboo  for  obvious 
reasons  has  no  equal.  It  is  very  unfortu- 
nate for  the  reputation  of  the  split  bamboo 
that,  with  the  ease  that  lends  it  polish,  and 
ornateness  in  ferule,  winding  and  super- 
ficial finish,  a  very  poor  rod  can  be  made  to 
please  the  untrained  eye.  Even  the  ex- 
perienced fly  fisher,  by  the  mere  look  of  the 
rod,  may  find  it  momentarily  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  four  or  five  dollar 
affair  that  goes  to  wreck  during  the  first 
month  of  a  season  and  the  thirty  dollar 
fly  rod  that,  with  care,  may  last  half  a  life- 
time. Here  is  where  the  good  name  of  the 
maker  comes  in  and  is  well  worth  its  price. 
If  buying  a  split  bamboo  by  the  eye, 
whether  the  rod  is  fly  or  general,  the  test 
credentials  are  hardness  of  finish,  the  close 


and  accurate  fitting  of  the  angles,  and, 
above  all,  a  sort  of  "firmness"  as  well  as 
grace  of  structure,  hard  to  describe;  but 
understood  after  brief  experience. 

The  steel  rods,  so  much  in  vogue  for 
boat  fishing,  and  the  oldest  of  them  not 
dating  back  much  more  than  two  decades, 
have  their  merits  and  demerits.  Theo- 
retically they  should  be  splendid  for  cast- 
ing. But  in  fact,  for  some  obscure  reason, 
they  have  a  strange  lack  of  the  "whip" 
quality  that  flings  the  line  far,  accurately 
and  lightly.  This  all  but  disqualifies  them 
for  trout .  On  the  other  hand ,  their  wonder- 
ful strength  and  power  in  bend  make  them 
— when  of  good  quality — fine  rods  for  boat 
fishing.  They  tire  a  four-pound  black  bass 
in  half  the  time  of  their  rivals  in  bamboo 
or  lancewood,  and  take  up  slack  with  a 
strong  automatic  action  that  saves  many 
a  big  fish.  Their  worst  trait  is  the  hidden 
flaw  which  no  eye  can  detect  in  the  buying, 
and  which  may  part  the  rod  at  the  first 
day's  fishing.  I  have  a  steel  rod  now  six- 
teen years  old,  tested  on  hundreds  of  big 
bass,  and  which  has  broken  but  once,  and 
then  by  corrosion  which  a  little  watch- 
fulness would  have  cured.  On  the  other 
hand,  another  steel  rod  of  mine  has  broken 
four  times  within  the  last  eighteen  months, 
two  tips  parting  in  the  same  number  of 
days  and  both  in  striking  small  fish.  But 
if  each  steel  rod  carries  thus  an  invisible 
lottery  ticket,  the  price  for  the  risk  is  not 
high ;  and  the  graceful  and  invariable  curve 
which  never  succumbs  to  wind,  weather 
or  exposure  —  on  fresh  water  —  lends  the 
steel  rod  a  special  charm  that  partly  off- 
sets its  considerable  infirmities  of  temper* 

The  matter  of  guides  is  not  so  important 
as  it  seems  at  first  flush.  Free  play  of  the 
line  is  vital  for  enjoyment  of  angling,  but 
it  is  a  matter  pertaining  to  the  line  itself 
rather  than  to  its  conductors.  The  few 
words  on  the  subject  are  to  be  spoken  in 
favor  of  the  sloping  tubular  guide  rather 
than  the  ring  guide;  and  the  guides  should 
be  ringed  to  the  joint  rather  than  wound — 
not  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the  ren- 
dering of  the  line,  but  the  wound  guide  has 
a  persistent  habit  near  the  end  of  a  season 
of  working  loose  unless  pretty  carefully 
watched  and  repaired. 

The  final  word  but  one  in  buying  the  new 
rod  is  the  warning  as  to  the  value  of  extra 
tips — not  a  single  shorter  tip  for  boat  fish- 
ing, but  several  extra  tips  of  orthodox  type. 
Splicing  a  tip  is  a  matter  of  such  skill, 
time  and  rare  success  as  to  be  practically 
ruled  out  from  the  angler's  vocabulary, 
and  a  run  of  bad  luck  in  broken  tips  may 
overtake  the  wisest  and  most  provident 
fisher.  Finally,  and  last  word  of  all,  the 
good  rod  is,  save  in  rare  bargains,  a  thing 
of  price,  while  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the 
long  run.  Not  often  does  a  general  rod  of 
wood,  at  once  graceful  and  fairly  enduring, 
fall  below  ten  dollars,  nor  its  "fly"  brother 
in  split  bamboo  below  twice  the   sum.     It 
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is  another  case  where  the  slow  work  of  the 
hand  leaves  the  swifter  work  of  the  ma- 
chine far  behind  in  ultimate  values. 

BEST  FLIES  FOR  BROOK 
TROUT 

By  LOUIS  RHEAD 

I  HAVE  stated  elsewhere  that  only  ten 
per  cent,  of  trout  fishermen  use  the  fly. 
This  condition  should  be  changed.  The 
majority  should  be  fly  fishermen,  and  the 
only  way  to  make  a  change  is  to  appeal  to 
anglers  and  get  them  to  make  an  effort  to 
learn  the  art  of  casting;  or  even  a  simple 
trial  of  floating  the  fly  down  the  rapid 
mountain  brooks.  Fly  fishing  is  cleanly, 
humane,  fair  play  for  the  fish  and  a  fine 
art  to  the  fisherman.  So  I  ask  my  brother 
anglers  after  reading  this  short  article  to 
drop  the  worm  and  get  an  outfit  right 
away.  It  needs  only  two  or  three  six-foot 
leaders  and  a  couple  of  dozen  flies,  and  you 
may  take  my  word  for  it  you  will  very 
rarely  use  a  worm  again.  Indeed  you  will 
look:  down  on  the  worm  plugger  as  an  in- 
ferior artist  thereafter,  and  wonder  why 
the  worm  gave  you  pleasure  in  your  sport. 

There  are  many  different  places  to  catch 
brook  trout,  from  Lake  Edward  and  the 
Nepigon  to  the  lakes  of  Maine  and  the 
Adirondacks,  and  from  the  large  rivers  to 
the  small  mountain  brooks.  For  all  these, 
my  selection  of  flies,  both  as  to  size  and 
color,  will  be  found  equally  suitable.  I 
have  caught  a  four-pound  trout  on  the 
same  fly  that  hooked  a  three-inch  chub, 
and  for  all  times,  as  well  as  all  places, 
the  small  or  reasonable-sized  fly  will  more 
often  "rise"  good  fish.  Sometimes  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  happen.  One  instance 
came  to  my  notice  last  year.  I  was  fishing 
in  the  Beaverkill  for  bass,  during  August, 
when  a  splendid  bass  leaped  and  got  away. 
Recasting  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  fly 
was  taken,  and  I  landed  in  rapid  succession 
three  handsome  brook  trout  from  the  same 
pool  as  I  had  hooked  the  bass.  Yet  I  was 
using  bass  flies  three  times  as  large  as  my 
trout  flies  and  infinitely  more  gaudy  in 
color.  It  was  just  a  freak  and  a  most  un- 
usual one  in  my  experience. 

The  careful  angler,  if  he  studies  nature 
at  all — and  he  is  not  a  careful  angler  unless 
he  does  —  should  always  note  what  flies 
are  on  the  wing.  The  commonest  fly  on 
mountain  brooks  is  the  small  black  gnat, 
and  a  little  brown-winged  fly  with  black 
body  is  also  quite  common.  Not  till  later 
in  the  season — the  end  of  June  and  be- 
ginning of  July — do  the  larger  and  lighter- 
colored  flies  appear.  The  case  is  different 
on  larger  and  more  open  rivers.  Even 
early  in  the  season,  if  the  temperature  is  at 
all  mild  and  warm,  a  greater  variety  are  on 
the  wing.  I  have  caught  in  one  day  eleven 
different  flies,  making  careful  notes  as  to 
size  and  color,  so  that  my  choice  of  flies  has 


been  made  to  correspond  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble with  them,  with  a  much  better  result 
in  fish  taken.  When  buying  flies  get  the 
best.  It  is  cheapest  and  best  in  the  end. 
A  well-tied  fly  will  stand  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  casting  and  flipping;  fish  after 
fish  may  be  taken  with  the  same  fly,  if 
ordinary  care  is  used  in  extracting  it  from 
the  fish,  while  a  cheap  fly  is  soon  unfit  for 
use.  There  is  nothing  more  exasperating 
than  to  find  the  tackle  untwisted  or  a  wing 
feather  broken  just  when  the  fish  are  rising, 
or  at  dusk  when  it  is  hard  to  see  to  put  on 
a  fresh  fly.  I  would  advise  the  novice  to 
go  direct  to  the  reliable  makers.  They  will 
supply  better  tackle  than  is  usually  carried 
by  the  sporting  goods  dealers. 

As  before  stated,  two  dozen  flies  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  short  angling  trip,  selecting 
six  different  flies — four  of  each  kind — one 
dozen  being  slightly  larger  in  size  than 
the  other  dozen.  My  choice  of  six  are 
the  Black  Gnat,  Coachman,  Silver  Doc- 
tor, Brown  Palmer,  Beaverkill  and  Cahill, 
made  on  size  £  and  3  Pennell  sneck  hooks. 
This  list  may  be  extended  to  any  number 
desired,  though  I  see  no  use  in  filling  the 
fly  book  with  a  bewildering  number  of  flies 
which  are  never  used. 

In  making  up  a  cast  I  use  three  flies  for 
brook  trout,  and  my  favorite  cast  is  the 
Silver  Doctor  for  end  fly,  Brown  Palmer 
for  middle,  and  Black  Gnat  for  upper  fly. 
The  other  cast,  Coachman  for  end  fly, 
Cahill  for  middle  and  Beaverkill  for  upper 
fly.  It  is  always  well  to  get  a  light-colored 
fly  for  the  end,  because  the  utmost  impor- 
tance hinges  on  knowing  exactly  where  the 
flies  are  on  the  water,  and  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  have  the  cast  in  view  when  a  dark 
end  fly  is  used — the  two  upper  flies  being 
rarely  seen,  especially  in  rough  or  rippling 
water. 

Some  experts  claim  that  the  weather 
conditions  are  unfavorable  at  the  opening 
of  the  trout  season  for  fly  fishing.  This  is 
true  to  a  certain  extent  in  large  rivers;  but 
the  mountain  brooks  being  most  often  pro- 
tected from  cold  by  high  trees,  flies  appear 
earlier,  and  I  have  often  fished  successfully 
with  flies  during  snow  flurries.  No  doubt 
the  fish,  after  the  long  winter's  cold,  are 
waiting  patiently  for  the  first  flies,  and 
take  the  artificial  snare  more  readily.  If 
not,  try  the  effect  of  changing  the  flies, 
placing  the  end  fly  at  the  top  and  the  top 
fly  at  the  end.  I  always  like  to  fish  with 
the  Silver  Doctor  as  end  fly.  The  bright 
tinsel  of  the  body  flashes  in  the  water  and 
is  sure  to  attract  attention  if  anything  will. 
The  same  thing  occurs  with  a  gold-bodied 
fly.  Brook  trout  nearly  always  go  for  the 
end  fly;  if  they  miss  it,  dashing  up  stream, 
they  meet  with  the  second  or  third  fly,  and 
so  go  for  that.  But  when  a  gold-bodied 
fly  is  in  the  upper  position  they  often  go 
for  it  first,  which  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  sheen  of  metal  draws  them  quicker 
than  the  more  sober  colors.  All  game  fish 
are  attracted  more  successfully  by  shining 
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metal — silver  spoons  in  particular — and  I 
believe  that  makers  will  eventually  tie  flies 
without  the  gaudy  colors  now  so  common. 
The  flies  that  trout  are  most  familiar  with 
are  exceedingly  dull  in  color — drabs,  grays, 
blacks  and  browns  being  of  the  quietest . 
tones.  I  never  yet  caught  a  trout  with 
brilliant  red,  yellow  or  blue  wings;  though 
salmon  and  bass  prefer  bright  flies,  as  do 
the  Ouananiche. 

The  Palmers,  Brown  Palmer  especially, 
are  greedily  taken  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  season.  They  are  especially  useful  in 
swollen  waters.  It  is  more  than  a  mere 
coincidence  that  the  rough  caterpillar,  or 
Palmer  worm,  which  these  accurately  re- 
semble, should  also  be  astir  during  full  six 
months  of  the  year,  and  be  continually 
sent  down  the  stream  when  a  sudden  rise 
of  the  water  washes  its  margin.  After  a 
flood  use  a  Brown  Palmer  fly.  If  you  see 
one  floating  down  the  stream,  whatever 
condition  the  water  may  be  in,  tie  the 
Palmer  as  end  fly.  I  have  changed  my 
flies  on  seeing  a  Palmer  crawling  through 
the  grass,  and,  strangely  enough,  it  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  a  rise  after  vain  efforts 
in  casting  over  a  fine  pool  which  I  knew 
contained  big  trout.  This  occasion  was  one 
of  those  educational  experiences  one  goes 
through  with  in  the  art  of  angling.  My 
Palmer  was  no  sooner  in  the  water  than 
it  was  taken  by  a  big  chub,  two  and  a  half 
pounds,  which,  though  not  a  table  delicacy, 
affords  quite  a  good  fight.  Indeed,  its  mo- 
tions are  quite  trout-like  (I  mean  chub 
of  swift -running  streams).  On  taking  the 
hook  from  him  he  disgorged  a  fair-sized 
young  rat,  evidently  just  taken,  but  minus 
a  tail.  I  placed  it  by  the  lips  on  a  good- 
sized  hook  and  took  off  the  flies.  Then  I 
let  the  swift  water  carry  it  to  the  end  of 
the  pool  and  tried  to  imitate  a  swimming 
rat  against  the  water.  It  was  taken  by  a 
bass  that  made  the  usual  leap  and  unluckily 
got  away,  the  rat  going  with  him.  This 
was  in  the  Beaverkill,  a  few  miles  above 
East  Branch.  This  stretch  of  water  is  one 
of  my  favorite  fishing  quarters,  for  the  rea- 
son that  one  can  secure  so  varied  a  basket. 
I  frequently  have  a  brace  of  brook  trout, 
a  brown  trout,  perhaps  a  rainbow,  some 
chub  and  a  few  bass. 

To  return  to  our  subject  of  flies.  The 
middle  of  June  is  surely  the  angler's  Para- 
dise. Birds  singing  to  their  mates,  flowers 
in  full  bloom,  the  air  balmy  and  warm,  the 
water  still  cool  and  in  perfect  condition. 
When  the  sun  is  about  to  set  put  on  a 
Coachman  for  end  fly  and  play  him  lively. 
He  should  never  lie  still  a  minute,  but  be 
kept  on  the  move  and  dropping  all  the 
time.  The  fish  are  now  rising  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  after 
dusk.  The  white  wings  have  the  same 
advantage  to  both  fish  and  fisherman.  For 
brook  trout  the  Coachman,  if  tied  small,  is 
just  as  effective  early  in  the  day  as  at 
evening,  though  he  should  be  of  larger  size 


as  the  sun  goes  down.  Next  to  the  Black 
Gnat,  the  Coachman  is  most  valuable  as 
a  part  of  a  good  cast.  An  expert  once 
asked  me  to  try,  early  in  the  season,  three 
March  Browns  slightly  varied  in  size  and 
color.  This  advice  I  take  to  be  good  and 
intend  to  act  upon  it  this  season.  In  work- 
ing these  flies,  especially  if  they  are  some- 
what alike  in  size  and  color,  a  great  deal 
depends  on  the  motion  of  the  dropper  or 
upper  fly.  If  cleverly  worked,  especially 
over  an  eddy,  it  is  necessarily  different  from 
that  of  the  tail  fly,  and  imitates  a  phase 
of  insect  life  with  which  fish  are  familiar: 
that  in  which  the  fly  keeps  dimpling  the 
water  in  a  series  of  short  descents — prob- 
ably dropping  an  egg  every  time  it  touches 
the  stream — and  the  young  angler  will  do 
well  to  study  this  motion  carefully  till 
practice  makes  him  perfect.  A  good  drop- 
per lands  many  fish,  not  necessarily  on  the 
dropper  itself,  but  as  an  attraction  to  the 
tail  fly. 

I  would  strongly  advise  young  anglers 
to  study  most  carefully  the  natural  flies  on 
the  water.  They  are  easily  caught,  and 
the  time  is  by  no  means  wasted  if  a  note  is 
made  of  size,  color  and  motions  of  the  fly; 
also  the  time  of  day,  conditions  of  water, 
weather  and  season;  and  if  three  wing  col- 
ors are  on  the  cast,  say  gray,  brown  and 
black,  one  of  them  may  be  sure  to  be  a  good 
imitation  of  the  natural  fly  secured,  espe- 
cially if  that  same  fly  is  abundant. 

To  go  back  to  our  subject  of  the  best  flies 
for  brook  trout — the  short  list  here  given 
contains  not  only  my  favorites,  but  I  may 
safely  state  that  they  are  the  favorites  of 
most  experts.  Of  the  flies  now  in  demand 
and  used  by  trout  anglers  there  are  some 
hundreds,  most  of  which  I  have  tried  with 
varying  success  and  failure  during  eighteen 
years  of  faithful  study  and  practice,  some- 
times the  whole  season  through. 

Don't  forget  a  few  important  things: 
first,  go  alone.  Only  two  is  one  too  many 
for  brook  trout,  unless  a  mile  apart.  Don't 
take  a  dog  along,  and  be  sure  to  always  fish 
facing  the  sun  if  there  is  a  sun.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  get  up  at  sunrise  for  trout. 
They  don't  take  breakfast  before  eight 
a.m.  The  best  time  of  day  at  all  seasons 
is  evening.  If  wading,  walk  quietly  and 
without  splashing;  watch  your  own  flies  as 
well  as  the  natural  flies  on  the  water,  and 
be  on  the  lookout  for  rising  fish.  When 
you  see  one,  endeavor  to  land  your  flies 
plump  on  his  nose.  When  he  gets  it  and 
wants  to  go,  let  him  have  free  play  unless 
he  goes  for  snags.  Never  try  to  lift  him 
out  of  the  water  by  mere  force  of  line,  but 
reel  him  slowly  in  and  place  the  net  under 
him,  or  pull  him  quietly  up  on  the.  pebbly 
shallows.  Work  your  dropper  up  and 
down  by  a  gentle  movement  of  the  tip.  Use 
a  black  rubber  reel,  not  a  highly  polished, 
four-plated  silver  affair;  and  most  important 
of  all,  cast  lightly.  Success  depends  not 
so  much  on  a  long-distance  cast  as  on  the 
flies  dropping  on  the  water  like  snowflakes. 
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